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PREFACE. 


The  success  of  our  Volume  published  in  January  last,  of  which  a 
Second  Edition  has  already  been  called  for,  has  convinced  us  that  books 
of  useful  information  complete  in  themselves,  are  more  popular  than  the 
most  perfect  serials  that  are  in  any  way  dependent  on  each  other.  This 
Miscellany  is  of  the  former  description.  It  is  the  Annals  of  Horticulture  for 
the  past  year,  a  year  remarkable  for  the  advance  made  in  the  science,  and 
for  the  introduction  of  many  novelties,  of  which  there  is  no  record  so 
complete  as  that  comprised  in  the  present  Volume.  It  contains  many  sound 
Treatises ;  numerous  interesting  Notes  ;  a  complete  system  of  Gardening  for 
every  department  of  a  first-rate  establishment ;  Lists  of  all  the  New  Flowers, 
Plants,  and  Fruits  introduced  during  the  year  ;  together  with  a  mass  of 
valuable  information  suited  alike  for  the  Practical  Gardener  and  the  Amateur. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  particularize  where  every  page  is  usefid ;  suffice 
therefore  to  say,  that  the  contents  of  the  Work  are  such  as  to  meet  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  every  class  of  Gardeners,  from  the  humble  cultivator  of  Pinks 
and  Polyanthuses  in  a  ten-rod  allotment,  to  the  Royal  owner  of  Frogmore. 

As  mentioned  in  our  former  Preface,  "  It  is  intended  that  one  volume, 
similar  to  the  present,  shall  be  completed  annually,  embracing  a  perfect  History 
of  Gardening  for  the  year,  and  a  description  of  every  flower,  plant,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  that  is  introduced  during  the  period.  With  this  view,  the  many 
novelties  produced  from  time  to  time  will  be  carefully  recorded,  and  all  that 
is  new,  useful,  and  interesting,  will  be  published,  as  heretofore,  in  monthly 
parts,  as  the  'Horticultural  Magazine,'  and  in  due  time  form  the  'Annals 
of  Horticidturc'  for  the  year." 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AcHIMENES  PICTA,  220. 

Aconitum  Napellus,  571. 
Agnostus  sinuata,  502. 
Alisma  natans,  150. 
Anemone  japonica,  44. 
Aquarium  and  Eockwork,  147. 
Ash,  the,  288. 
Auricula,  diagram  of,  194. 

Begonia  coccinea,  38S. 

Martiana,  389. 

parvifolia,  386. 

ramentacea,  385. 

Butomua  umbellatus,  151. 

Callithamnion  gracillimum,  49. 
Carnation,  diagrams  of,  337. 
Carum  Carui,  565. 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  481. 
Chatsworth,  conservatory  at,  289. 
Chrysobactron  Eossii,  505. 
Clematis  Vitalba,  271. 
Conservatory  in  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's garden,  97. 
Crataegus  trilobata,  225. 
Cuphea  platycentra,  465. 
Cuttings,  diagrams  of,  57. 

Dysophylla  stellata,  42. 

Echinocactus  oxygonus,  320. 
English  labourer,  421. 
Erica  ciliaris,  79. 
hiemalis,  223. 

Eerns,  vase  for,  448. 
Florists'  flowers,  group  of,  193. 
Forcing-house,  plan  of,  407. 
Fountains,  1,  147. 
Fraxinus,  or  Ash-tree,  268. 
Fuchsia  macrantha,  317. 

Garden-pot,  West  Kent,  229, 230. 
Genista  canadensis,  324. 
Geometrical  gardens,  diagrams  of, 

452,  463. 
Gesnera  hondensis,  179. 
Glass  edgings,  diagrams  of,  186. 


Group  of  flowers,  265. 

Greenhouse  plants,  plan  of  pit  for,  4. 

Habrothamnus  corymbosus,  23. 
Horticultural  Society's  garden,  con- 
servatory in,  74. 
Hottonia  palustris,  152. 
Hyacinth,  the,  121. 

Iris  fulva,  74. 

persica,  76. 

pumila,  67. 

Sir  J.  Broughton,  69. 

— -  subbiflora,  77. 

susiana,  78. 

xiphioides,  70. 

Lobelia  Dortmanna,  152. 
Luculia  cuttings,  diagrams,  57. 
Lythrum  Salicaria,  153. 

Mentha  piperita,  567. 

Pulegium,  568. 

viridis,  567. 


Menyanthes  trifoliata,  153. 
Moss  vase  for  windows,  356. 
Mulgedium  macrorhizon,  173. 
Musa  chinensis,  529. 

fruit  of,  531. 

coccinea,  530. 

Nailing,  diagram  of,  66. 

Odontoglossum  Cervantesii,  311. 
Orchideous  plant,  in  pot,  58. 
in  basket,  58. 

on  block,  58. 


Orchid-house,  57. 

Ornamental  glass  edgings,  186. 

water,  145. 


Oxalis  sensitiva,  24. 

Pansy,  diagram  of,  241. 

model  of  a  perfect,  249. 

Peach,  flat,  of  China,  278. 
Petunia,  diagram  of,  275. 
Picotee,  diagrams  of,  338. 


Pimelia  intermedia,  415. 
Pine,  the  Scotch,  561. 
Pinguicula  grandiflora,  127. 
orchidioides,  319. 


Polyanthus,  the,  111. 

Potting,  diagram  illustrating,  8. 

illustrations  of,  58. 

mechanical  power  applied 

to,  375. 
Primula  involucrata,  326. 
Pterostigma  grandiflorum,  171. 
Pyrethrum  Parthenium,  566. 

Ranunculus  pinguis,  137. 
Rhododendron,  the,  511. 
Rockwork,  1,  147. 
Rose,  striped,  273. 
Rustic    bridge    in    Royal    Botanic 
Society's  garden,  367. 

Sagittaria  sagittasfolia,  155. 
Seed  sowing,  diagram  illustrating,  8. 
Silene  Schafta,  140. 
Solanum  Dulcamara,  45. 

nigrum,  46. 

Sweet  William,  the,  418. 
diagram  of,  420. 

Taxns,  or  Yew-tree,  the,  362. 
Thalictrum  alpinum,  459. 

flavum,  460. 

majus,  460. 

minus,  459. 

Torreya  taxifolia,  133. 
Trellises  for  climbers,  559. 

Ulmus  montana  pendula,  138. 

Vase  for  ferns,  448. 

for  mosses,  356. 

Verbena,  the,  509. 
Veronica  Lindleyana,  41. 

Water,  ornamental,  145. 

Weeping  elm,  138. 

Weigela  rosea,  373. 

West  Kent  garden-pot,  229,  230. 

Yew-tree,  the,  362. 
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Abelia  rnpestris,  127,  537  ;  A.flo- 

ribunda,  41. 
Abutilon  rufinerve,  515,  537. 
Acanthophippium  javanicum,  538. 
Acclimatising  plants  in  East  Lo- 
thian, 299. 
Achimenes,  culture  of,  10,  15,  56, 

60, 103,  105,  161,  163,  212,  2S9, 

293,  349,  445 ;  A.  picta,  culture 

of,   220 ;    for  winter  flowering, 

289,    293,  349,   353,    406;    A. 

argyro8tigma,  25,  369  ;  A.  gran- 

difiora,  25;   A.  g.  Leibmanni, 

369,  538  ;  A.  patens,  316,  361, 

538. 
Aconitum,  culture   of,   371 ;    A. 

Napellus,  571. 
Acrostkhum  grande,  551  ;  A.  bi- 

forme,  551;  A.fuciforme,  551. 
Actcea  spicata,  572. 
Adamia  versicolor,  516,  538. 
Adenium  Honghel,  538. 
Adenocalymna  comosum,  538. 
Adenocarpus,  list  of,  190 ;  culture 

of,  190. 
Adonis  autumnalis,  569. 
Aerides,  culture  of,  105,  212,  254, 

498  ;  A.  new  sp.  311 ;  A.  roseum, 

311. 
jEschynanthus   Boscliianus,    361, 

368,  538  ;  £.  Horsefieldii,  538 ; 

M.   Lobbianus,   361,   538;   JE. 

miniatus,  539  ;  jE.  pulchra,  323, 

361,  539  ;  jE.  purpurascens,  539; 

JE.  albida,  539. 
.ffisculus  Hippocastanum,  478. 
Aginetialongiflora,  541. 
Agnostus  sinuata,  502. 
Agriculture,  Chinese,  96. 
Air  in  greenhouses,  327. 
Alder,  classic  associations,  491 ; 

for  sea-side  planting,  176. 
Allamanda  cathartica  grandiflora, 

25. 
Alloplectus  repens,  539. 
Allotments,  rotation  of  crops  for, 

673. 
Almond    trees,   management   of, 

261,  502  ;    sacred  and  classical 

associations,  485. 
Alnus  glutinosa,  for  sea-side  plant- 
ing, 176. 
Aloes,  culture  of,  52. 
Aloysia  citriodora,  large  plant  of, 

93  ;  for  forcing,  163. 
Alpine  plants,  culture  of,  17,  21, 

61,  106,  213,  255,  355,  409,  447, 

499. 
Alstromcrias,  culture  of,  52. 
Althiua  frutex,  275. 
Alyssum  saxatile,  for  bedding,  214. 
Amarantlnis  oleraceus   (Han-tsi), 

130,276;  A.  albus,  276. 
Amaryllis,  culture  of,  11,  15,  57, 

293,  353,  354. 
Amateur's  flower  garden,  172. 
American  plants,  forcing  of,  60, 

105,  163,  446,  499,  635  ;  shrubs, 

295. 
Auimyrsine,  list  of,  190;  culture 

Of,  190. 


Andromeda,  culture  of,  22. 

Anemones,  culture  of,  21,  63,  108, 

166,  214,  258,  295,  356, 410, 449, 

500 ;  A.  obtusiloba,  25  ;  A.  japo- 

nica,  44,  539  ;  A.  Govaniana,  25. 

Angelica,  culture  of,  168,297,411. 

Angraecum  apiculatum,  311. 
Anguloa,  culture  of,  105  ;  A.  uni- 
flora  var.  311 ;  A .  superba,  315 ; 
A.  Euckerii,  539. 

Anigozanthos  pulcherrimus,  25. 

Animal  physiology,  180  ;  life,  dif- 
fusion of,  181. 

Annuals,  hardy,  list  of,  184 ;  cul- 
ture of,  21,  63,  10S,  166,  215, 
258,  295,  410 ;  half  hardy,  cul- 
ture of,  61,  106,  164,  213,  214, 
255,  350  ;  tender,  culture  of,  61, 
106,  164,  213,  255,  294;  for 
autumn  flowering,  289. 

Ansellia  africana,  311. 

Antarctic  regions,  plants  of,  135 ; 
Gentians,  318. 

Anthericum  paniculatum,  264. 

Anthocercis  ilicifolia,  25. 

Antirrhinums,  214,  287;  proper- 
ties of,  527. 

Aotus  gracillima,  26,  324. 

Aphelandra,  culture  of,  11,  56, 
254,  445, 497 ;  A.  aurantiaca,  26. 

Aphelexis  speetabile  grandiflora, 
26. 

Aphides  on  greenhouse  plants,  6. 

Apple  trees,  management  of,  111, 
170,  218,  261,  298,  359,  412, 
451,  502 ;  sacred  and  classical 
associations,  485. 

Apples,  new  varieties  of,  240 ; 
judging  of,  238. 

Apricot  trees,  management  of,  67, 
170,  218,  261,  298,  359,  412, 
451,  502. 

April,  operations  for,  156. 

Aquariums,  145. 

Aquatic  plants,  treatment  of,  145 ; 
hardy,  culture  of,  149  ;  list  of, 
150 ;  tender,  211. 

Aquilegia,  culture  of,  215;  A.  vul- 
garis, 570. 

Araucaria  imbricata,  large  tree  of, 
at  Dropmore,  480. 

Arboretums,  295. 

Architecture,  hothouse  and  green- 
house, 574. 

A  rctostaphylos  nitida,  26. 

Ariopais  peltata,  539. 

Aristoloehia  gigantea,  539. 

Artemisia  lactiflora,  539. 

Artotrogus  hydnosporus,  94. 

Ash  as  a  timber  tree,  268;"  clas- 
sical associations,  490. 

Asparagus,  culture  of,  22,  109, 
168,  216,  233,  259,  297,  411, 
450,  501,  537. 

Aster  cabulicus,  361,  539. 

Asirophyton  rivyrioetigma,  31. 

Asystaaia  coromandeliana,  540. 

Atmospheric  conditions  of — Ca- 
mellia house,  5,  55,  102,  158, 
210,  252,  291,  351,  405,  443, 
496,  533 ;  Conservatory,  3,  51, 


Atmospheric  conditions  (con.) : 
99,  156,  207,  250, 289,  348,  402, 
441,  495,  531 ;  Flower  forcing 
house,  14,  60,  105, 163,  212,  255, 
294,  353,  446,  498,  535;  Gera- 
nium house,  6,  54,  102,  159, 
210,  253,  291,  351,  405,  443, 
497,  533 ;  Heath  house,  5,  53, 
101,  158,  209,  252,  291,  351, 
404,  443,  496,  533;  Miscella- 
neous house,  9,  52,  99, 157,  208, 
251,  290,  349,  403,  442,  495, 
532  ;  Orchid  house,  12,  58,  104, 
162,  211,  254,  293,  353,  406, 
445,  498,  534 ;  Plant  stove,  10, 
56,  103,  160,  211,  253,292,  352, 
406,  444,  497,  534. 

Atropa  acuminata,  516,  540;  A. 
bifiora,  34. 

Aubretia  deltoidea,  for  masses  in 
the  flower  garden,  215. 

August,  operations  for,  34S. 

Auriculas,  culture  of,  21,  63,  108, 
166,  215,  25S,  295,  356,  410, 
449,  500,  536  ;  seeds,  281 ;  top 
dressing  for,  281 ;  treatise  on, 
194;  soils  for,  Emmerton's,  194; 
Kenny's,  195;  Curtis's,  195; 
Maddox's,  195;  Henderson's, 
195;  Justice's,  195;  select  va- 
rieties, 197;  purchasing,  197; 
potting,  198  ;  blooming,  200, 
282 ;  monthly  treatment,  200  ; 
descriptive  list,  205,  413  :  pro- 
perties of,  206,  266  ;  seedlings, 
207 ;  new,  288. 

Azaleas,  greenhouse,  culture  of,  5, 
53, 101,  210,  253,  291,  351,  443. 
496,  533  ;  grafting  of,  102 ; 
hardy,  culture  of,  22;  A.indica, 
varieties  of,  26,  540 ;  properties 
of,  267 ;  A.  i.  Conqueror,  369, 
540  ;  A.  Leetitise,  26 ;  A.  Ludo- 
vicise,  26 ;  A.  ovata,  376,  540  ; 
A.  obtusa,  376,  540 ;  A.  squa- 
mata,  376,  540. 

Backhousia  myrtifolia,  27. 

Balconies,  plants  for,  18,  409. 

Balsamina  latitblia,  323,  361,  540. 

Balsams,  treatment  of,  61,  106, 
213,  255 ;  to  preserve  by  cut- 
tings, 353  ;  seeds,  dye  from,  93 ; 
improved  by  keeping,  3S4. 

Banana  tree,  530. 

Banisteria  mucronata,  552. 

Banksian  Roses,  2. 

Barbacenia  squamata,  27. 

Ilarhuht  sinensis,  549. 

Bare-stemmed  plants,  treatment 
of.  327. 

Barkeria,  culture  of,  105. 

Basil,  sweet,  to  sow,  109,  16S. 

Bay  tree,  sweet,  classical  associa- 
tions, 489. 

Beans,  garden,  culture  of,  22,  65, 
109,  168,  216,  259,  297,  450, 
501,  537,  556;  list  of,  666; 
kidney,  culture  of,  66,  109,  169, 
217,  260,  298,  357,  411  ;  scarlet 
ruuncrs,  169,  260. 
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Beech,  classical  associations,  491. 

Bee-keeper's  Manual,  rev.  523. 

Bee-keeping,  523 ;  straw  hives  for, 
524 ;  wooden  hives  for,  525 ; 
pasturage,  526. 

Beet,  red,  culture  of,  64,  110,  168, 
216,  259,  450,  555 ;  list  of,  554  ; 
silver,  culture  of,  110;  sea-beet, 
culture  of,  555. 

Begonias,  culture  of,  385 ;  affinities 
of,    386 ;    sub-shrubby    species, 
3S6  ;    herbaceous   species,  387 
tuberous-rooted    species,     388 
greenhouse  management,  388 
hybridizing,   389 ;    growing   in 
Wardian  cases,  389  ;  descriptive 

i;  list  of,  390  ;  synoptical  arrange- 
ment of,  393 ;  for  the  window, 
17  ;  for  autumn  flowering,  104; 
for  winter  and  spring  flowering, 
293,  349,  406 ;  B.  albo-coecinea, 
27  ;  B.  ramentacea,  27 ;  B.  ru- 
bricaulis,  27  ;  B.  stigmosa,  27. 

Bellevalia  syriaca,  27. 

Beloperone  oblongata,  culture  of, 
161,254. 

Berberis  actinacantha,  27  ;  B. 
Aquifolium,  63  ;  B.  Fortuni, 
376,  540 ;  B.  trifoliata,  27. 

Bickes's  Mr.  mode  of  steeping 
seeds,  85. 

Bidwillia  glaucescens,  27. 

Biennials,  sowing,  108,  167,258; 
transplanting,  295,  356,  410, 
449 ;  list  of,  221. 

Bignonia  radicans,  274  ;  B.  jas- 
minoides,  403 ;  B.  albida,  539 ; 
B.  comosa,  538. 

Birch,  classical  associations,  491. 

Blandfordia  marginata,  28  ;  B. 
intermedia,  28. 

Blights,  142. 

Blooming  season  of  plants,  to  pro- 
long, 284. 

Bolbophyllum  umbellatum,  312. 

Boldoa  fragrans,  28. 

Borage,  to  sow,  102,  168. 

Borecole,  culture  of,  110,  16S,  217, 
259,  450. 

Boronias,  culture  of,  53. 

Botanical  nomenclature,  305. 

Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage, 
rev.  135. 

Bouvardia  longiflora,  540 ;  B.  flava, 
28. 

Bos  edgings,  63,  296. 

Brasavola  Digbyana,  541. 

Brassia,  culture  of,  163,  446. 

Brassia  chinensis,  129. 

British  garden  fruits,  rev.  328. 

British  plants : — 

Clematis  Vitalba,  271 :  Solanum 
Dulcamara,  45;  S.  nigrum,  45 
Thalictrum  alpinum,  459;  Th 
minus,  460;  Th.  majus,  460 
Th.  flavum,  460  :  Carum  Carui 
565  ;  C.  verticillatum,  565  :  Py- 
rethrumParthenium,  565;  P.ino- 
dorum,  566  ;  P.  maritimum,  566: 
Mentha  rotundifolia,  566;  M. 
sylvestris,566  ;  M.viridis,567;  M. 
pratensis,  567  :  M.  piperita,  567; 
M.  aquatica,  568  ;  M.  sativa,  568; 
M.  arvensis,  568  ;  M.  Pulegium, 
568  :  Adonis  autumnalis,  569  : 
Myosurus  minimus,  569  :  Caltha 
paluslris,  569  ;  C.  radicans,  569: 
Trollius  europams,  570 :  Hclle- 
borus  viridis,   570 ;  II.  fcetidus, 


British  Plants,  (continued  :) 
570 :  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  570  : 
Delphinium    Consolida,     571  : 
Aconitum  Napellus,  571 :  Aetata 
spieata,  572. 

Brocoli,  culture  of,  109,  168,  216, 
259,  297,  357,  411,  450,  501. 

Browallias,  culture  of,  61,  213,  255. 

Brownea  Ariza,  28. 

Brugmansias  (Daturas),  culture  of, 
57  ;  B.  Kniijhtii,  543. 

Brussels  sprouts,  culture  of,  110, 
168,  217,  260,  297,  357. 

Budding  fruit  trees,  261,  268,  359 ; 
roses,  257;  advantages  of,  480. 

Bulbs,  transmission  of,  192  :  hardy, 
culture  of,  21,  63,  167,  215,  258, 
296,  356,  410,  449,  500,  536: 
Dutch,  for  potting,  349,  351, 
403,  404,  443,  496  :  greenhouse, 
culture  of,  7,  100, 158,  208,  251 : 
Cape,  culture  of,  52,  351,  403, 
404  :  stove,  culture  of,  103. 

Burtonia  brunoides,  28. 

Buxus  sempervirens  latifolia,  541. 

Cabbages,  culture  of,  22,  64,  109, 
168,  217,  260,  297,  357,  411, 
450,  501. 

Cacti,  culture  of,  11,  16, 17,  57, 60, 
105,   163,   293,   294,   353,  403, 

442,  445  :  Melon,  culture  of,  52, 
100,158,208,251. 

Cajanus  bicolor,  28. 

Caladium,  culture  of,  57. 

Calandrinia  umbellata,  28. 

Calathea  villosa,  28. 

Calceolarias,  culture  of,  6,  54, 102, 
160,  211,  215,  253,  292,  352, 
405,  444,  497,  534  ;  for  windows, 
165 ;  seedling,  264,  352  ;  pro- 
perties of,  267.  C.  alba,  29  ;  C. 
floribunda,  29. 

Calendar  of  garden  operations,  2, 
50,  9S,  156,  207,  250,  289,  348, 
402,  441,  494,  531. 

Calliandra  Tweediei,  29. 

Calliphruria  Hartwegiana,  29. 

Callistemma  hortensis,  167. 

Callithamnion  gracillimum,  49. 

Calluna,  list  of,  81 ;  culture  of,  SI. 

Callypsyche  eucrosioides,  29. 

Caltha  palustris,  569  ;  C.  radicans, 
569. 

Calystegia  pubescens,  129,  368, 
541. 

Camarotis,  culture  of,  212. 

Camellia  japonica,  properties  of, 
267;  C.j.  BeautS  Parfait,  541; 
C.  j.  Beaute  Supreme,  541 ;  C.j. 
Jubilee,  29;  C.j.  Centifolia,  29. 

Camellias,  culture  of,  3,  5.  9,  55, 
102, 15S,  209,  252,  291,  351, 405, 

443,  496,  533;  grafting  and 
inarching,  102,  159  ;  budding, 
351 ;  shading,  159 ;  cutting 
down  old  plants,  210  ;  setting 
out  doors,  291 ;  watering,  55, 
159,  210,  252,  443,  496;  to 
bloom  in  winter,  383,  496,  533 ; 
new  varieties,  29,  541. 

Camellia  house,  management  of,  5, 

55,  102, 158,  209,  252,  291,  351, 

405,  533. 
Campanula  sylvatica,  29  ;  C.  pyra 

mi'dalis,  101 ;  C.  medium,  167; 

C.  nobilis,  377,  541 ;  C.  ijrandl- 

Jlora,  551. 
Canterbury  bells,  culture  of,  167. 


Cape  plants,  management  of,  5, 
101,  252;  bulbs,  52,  351,  403, 
404,  496. 

Capsicums,  culture   of,   110,   169, 

217,  411. 

Caraganas,  as  drooping  plants,  108; 
C.  triflora,  29. 

Cardoons,  culture  of,  109,  217,  260, 
523  ;  list  of,  523. 

Carnations,  culture  of,  21,  63,  108, 
167, 215,  258,  296,  356, 410, 449, 
500,  536  ;  forcing  of,  105 ; 
blooming,  281 ;  running  of  co- 
lour in,  179,  281 ;  layering  of, 
237,  296  ;  properties  of,  267, 
347  ;  to  prevent  from  bursting, 
296  ;  treatise  on,  337  ;  soils  for, 
339 ;  monthly  operations,  340 ; 
descriptive  list  of,  343. 

Carrot,  culture  of,  22,  47,  64,  109, 
169,  217,  297,  358,  411,  .450 ; 
varieties  of,  46. 

Carum  Carui,  565 ;  C.  verticilla- 
tum, 565. 

Castillcja  lithospermoides,  503, 
541. 

Catasetum,  culture  of,  104,  163, 
498  ;  C.  callosum  grandiiiorum, 
312. 

Catesbaea,  spinosa,  335. 

Catharanthus,  culture  of,  161. 

Cattleya,  culture  of,  254,  534  ;  C. 
granulosa  Russelliana,  312;  C. 
maxima,  312  ;  C.  Papeiansiana, 
312  ;  C.  Lemoniana,  541. 

Cauliflower,  culture  of,  22,  64,109, 
169,  217,  260,  297,  357,  411, 
450,  501,  537. 

Ceanothus,  culture  of,  329;  list  of, 
329. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  sacred  and  clas- 
sical associations,  402. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  63. 

Celeriac,  culture  of,  109,  260. 

Celery,  culture  of,  22,  64,  109, 
169,  217,  260,  297,  35S,  411, 
450,  501,  537  ;  wild,  240. 

Centradenia,  culture  of,  50. 

Ceradia  furcata,  29. 

Cerasus  Mahaleb,  for  forcing,  535. 

Cereus,  see  Cacti;  C.  speciosissi- 
mus  Allnutti,  541 ;  C.  flagclli- 
formis  rosea  pendula,  541. 

Cestrum  aurantiacum,  209,  443. 

Chemical  ink  for  zinc  labels.  226. 

Cherry  tree,  management  of,  170, 

218,  261,  299,  359,  412,  451, 
502;  double  flowered,  forforcing, 
535. 

Chervil,  358;  culture  of,  515. 

Chestnut  trees,  67  ;  classical  asso- 
ciations, 491. 

Chicory,  culture  of,  260,  519; 
large  Belgium,  519. 

Chimney  Campanula,  culture  of, 
101. 

China  Asters,  167,  215. 

China,  Mr.  Fortune's  mission  to, 
394 ;  new  plants  from,  127, 376, 
515. 

Chinese,  weather,  natural  history, 
&c.  115  ;  primroses,  culture  of, 
7, 17, 100, 158, 208, 290, 350, 404. 

Chirita  zeylanica,  30. 

Chironia  floribunda,  30  ;  C.  Fis- 
clveri,  30. 

Chives,  109. 

Chloreea  virescens,  264,  312. 

Choenostoma  polyauthum,  30. 
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Chorozema  ericoides,  86S. 

Chrysanthemums,  culture  of,  100, 
158,  208,  251,  258,  290,  350, 
403,  404,  442,  496,  533 ;  proper- 
ties of,  267. 

Chrysobactron  Rossii,  505. 

Cichorium  Endivia,  462. 

Cinerarias,  culture  of,  6,  102,  160, 
163,  210,  253,  292,  352,  405, 
444,  497,  534  ;  seedling,  352 ; 
properties  of,  267. 

Classical  planting,  481. 

Cleisostoma  discolor,  312 ;  C.  ro- 
seum,  312. 

Clematis,  culture  of,  21 ;  C.  Vi- 
talba,  271 ;  C.  hexasepala,  377, 
542  ;  C.  graveolens,  516,  542  ; 
C.  smilacifolia,  361,  542;  O. 
terlia,  271 ;  C.  glandulosa,  361, 
542  ;  O.  hexapetala,  542. 

Clerodendrons,  culture  of,  104, 
161, 254, 445,  497  ;  C.  splendens 
album,  30  ;  C.  sinuatum,  542. 

Climate,  in  its  relations  to  Horti- 
culture, &c,  471. 

Climbing  plants,  culture  of,  2,  7, 
10,  51,  99,  103,  157,  160,  207, 

211,  213,   250,   349,  403,   441, 
498,  534  ;  hardy,  356. 

Clitorea  Ternatea  major,  369. 

Cochlearia  sasnfragcefolia,  547;  O. 
acaulis,  547;  O.  ^rastYfa,  547. 

Cockscombs,  culture  of,  61,  164, 
213. 

-Ccelogyne,  culture  of,  13,  212 ;  C. 
new  sp.  312. 

•Colehicum,  to  plant,  259. 

Collania  andimarcana,  542. 

■Columned  zebrina,  34. 

Combretum  Pincianum,  542. 

Composts  for  choice  flowers,  500, 
536. 

Coniferse,  of  Oregon,  239 ;  trans- 
mission of  seeds  of,  from  India, 
454. 

Conservatory,     management     of, 

■  2,  50,  98,  156,  207,  250,  289, 
348,  402,  441,  494,  531 ;  succes- 
sion of  flowers  for,  3,  51,  99, 348, 
402,  495,  532;  sweet-scented 
plants  for,  251,  349. 

Conservatory  plants,  pruning  and 
transplanting,  2, 157, 207 ;  shad- 
ing, 99,  156,  207,  250  ;  potting, 
99;  watering,  3,  51,  99,  156, 
207,  250,  348, 402, 441, 495, 532. 

Convallariamajalis,  culture  of,  1S6. 

Coronillas,  culture  of,  209,  291, 
350. 

Corrai,  new  varieties,  30. 

Cotoneaxter  denticulaia,  86. 

Couve  T ronchuda,  358. 

Crassula  falcata,  culture  of,  163, 

212,  255. 

Crataegus  trilobate,  225  ;  C.  spino- 
sissimus,   226 ;    C.   Pyraeantha, 

■  383. 

Crocus,  culture  of,  63,  296,  410, 
449  ;  forcing  of,  16,  446  ;  pro- 
perties of,  267  ;  C.  medius,  30 ; 
C.  Clusianus,  30  ;  C.  Suterianus, 
30;  C.  damasccnus,  30;  C. 
Tonrncforlianus,  80;  C.  Cam- 
bessedianus,  30  ;  C.  Cartwright- 
ianus,  30. 

Crops  to  lessen  the  consumption 
of  grain,  527. 

Cross  -  breeding,  animals,  and 
plants,  '.Hi. 


Crowea,  culture  of,  53. 
Crown  Imperials,  culture  of,  449. 
Cryptadenia  uniflora,  31. 
Crvptomeria  japonica,   361,    460, 

542. 
Cucumbers,  forcing  of,  22,  65, 110, 

169,   170,   218,   261,  298,   358, 

412,  451,  501,  537 ;  for  pickling, 

217. 
Cuphea  cordata,  361,  542  ;  C.  mi- 

niata,  361,  543 ;  C.  platycentra, 

368,  465,  543. 
Currants,  culture  of,  23,  111,  170, 

218,   261,   299,    359,  412,  451, 

502. 
Cuttings,  propagation  by,  22,  24, 

158,  161,  208,  240,  333,  356. 
Cut  flowers,  228. 
Cyclamens,  tender,  culture  of,   7, 

17,    55,    209,    252,    403,    443; 

hardy,  culture  of,  63,  259,  356; 

C.  littorale,  543. 
Cycnoches,    culture    of,   104;    C. 

Egertonianum  viride,   543;    C. 

stelHferum,  543. 
Cymbidium,  culture  of,  212;   C. 

Mastersii,  312. 
Cypress,  classical  associations,  488. 
Cypripedium  barbatum,  vars.  312  ; 

C.  Irapeanum,  543. 
Cyrtochilum,  culture  of,  163. 
Cyrtopodium,  culture  of,  13,  163, 

498. 
Cytisus,  as  drooping  plants,.  108; 
hardy  shrubby  species,  list  of, 
284.- 

Dabascia,  culture  of,  81. 

Dahlias,  culture  of,  21,  61,  63, 106, 
108,  164,  215,  258,  296,  356, 
410,  449,  500;  new,  230;  from 
seed,  63 ;  properties  of,  267  ; 
showing  of,  330 ;  pruning  of, 
370;  dwarf  for  bedding,  382. 

Daisy,  Michaelmas,  culture  of,  21. 

Dandelion,  for  salads,  520. 

Daphnes,  culture  of,  6,  159,  253, 
533 ;  D.  hybrida,  3  ;  D.  Fortuni, 
377,  543. 

Datura  comigera,  543 ;  D.  Gard- 
neri,  543 ;    D.  frutetscens,  543  ; 

D.  arborea,  543. 
Daviesia  physodes,  543. 
December,  operations  for,  531. 
Delphinium   venuslum,   544 ;    D. 

Consolida,  571. 
Dcndrobium,  culture  of,    13,  59, 

105,  212,   254,   353,    534;    D. 

anosmum,   313;    D.   aduncum, 

313 ;  D.  fimbriatum  oculatum, 

313;    D.  Kingianum,   313;   D. 

sehaminum,  313. 
Desmanthus  pimdaius,  134,  549; 

D.  pknus,  134,  549;   D. poly- 

phyllue,  134,  549. 
Deutzia  scabra,  forcing  of,  60,105, 

163, 499  ;  D.  staminca,  37S,  544. 
Pi;'  -lemma  ochroleuca,  544. 
Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening, 

rev.  474. 
Dichorisandra  ovalifolia.  323. 
Didymooarpna  crinite,  544. 
Dielytra  apeetabilis,  378,  ."ill. 
Digitalis  chinen&is,  17-. 
Diil,  culture  of,  514. 
I  >,•    pyroa  Kaki.  278. 
Disbudding  Bruit  trees,  110, 
Disemma  aurantia,  31. 
Disocactus  biformis,  ;;i. 


Dog,  fidelity  of,  91. 

Dog's-tooth  Violet,  forcing  of,  16. 

Domesticated     Animals     of    the 

British  Islands,  rev.  S9. 
Double  flowers,  384. 
Draba  nivalis,  for  masses,  215. 
Dwarfed  trees  in  Japan,  93. 
Dysophylla  stellata,  31,  42,   211, 

264. 

Echevcria  Scheerii,  31. 

Echinocactus  Leeanus,  31 ;  E. 
multiflorus,  31  ;  E.  myriostig- 
ma,  31 ;  E.  pectiniferus,  31 ;  E. 
oxygonus,  320. 

Echiuopsis,  new  species,  361. 

Edgings  to  flower  borders,  21,  63, 
108,  109,  449. 

Edgworthia  chrysantha,  378,  544. 

Egg  plant,  description  and  culture 
of,  372. 

Electro-culture,  143. 

Elm,  the  weeping,  138. 

Elm  tree,  classical  associations,  490. 

Endive,  culture  of,  109,  217,  260, 
298,  358,  411,  450,.  462,  501, 
537 ;  list  of,  462. 

Epacris  Attleeana,  288 ;  E.  dubia, 
544  ;  E.  hyacinthiflora,  544  ;  E. 
impressa  fulgens,  544. 

Epidendrum,  culture  of,  105,  446  ; 
E.  dipus,  313 ;  E.  njevosum, 
313;  E.  rufum,  313;  E.  mar- 
ginatum, 313;  E.  Lindenii,  313; 
E.  radialum,  313. 

Epiphyllum,  see  Cacti ;  E.  Euckcri, 
31 ;  E.truncatum,  445  ;  E.lvussel- 
lianum,  hints  referring  to,  511. 

Eranthemum,  culture  of,  11,  56, 
254,  498  ;  E.  variabile,  264  ;  E. 
albiflorum,  544. 

Erernostachys  laciniata,  32. 

Eria  Dillwynii,  313. 

Erica,  culture  of,  5,  52,  101,  168, 
209,  252,  291,  351,  404,  443, 
496,  533  ;  potting,  52, 101,  209, 
291,  351 ;  pruning,  53,101, 209  ; 
training,  53;  watering,  53,  101, 
158, 209,  210,  252, 291, 351, 404, 
496,  533 ;  sowing  seeds  of,  443  ; 
setting  out-doors,  252,  291,  351 ; 
mildew  on,  405,496  ;  pyramidal 
training  of,  224  ;  hardy,  list  of, 
80;  culture  of,  79  ;  successions] 
varieties  of,  82;  E.  biemalis, 
culture  of,  223  ;  E.  llalWdiaivi, 
31 ;  E.  ventricosa,  var.  31 ;  E. 
Swainsoni  inflate,  369,  544  ;  E. 
Vernoni  superb,  369,  545  ;  E. 
Whartoniana,  369,  544;  E. 
Crewesiana,  369  ;  E.  jasmini- 
flora  vittata,  369,  514 :  E.  ven- 
tricosa nana  alba,  545 ;  E.vestita 
eximia,  515. 

Eriostemon  liucare,  545  ;  E.  sea- 
brum,  545  ;  E.  pvbigi  nun.  5 15. 

Erythrochitou  brasiliense,  ;'.69. 
Erythroniums,  forcing  of,  16. 
Espalier  fruit  trees,  management 

of,  23,  67. 
Euphorbia  fulgens,  culture  of,  11, 

56,  251,  445. 
Eustoma  ex&ltatum,  32. 
Evergreen    shmbs,    planting    of, 

108  :  for  (he  window.  17.  I:1!1 
Evolvulus  purpnreo-ooeruleus,  "'-'. 
Exhibitions  of  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, 262.  321,  3 
Exotics,  sowini     i   d     f.  7. 
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Fagrsea  obovata,  545. 

Feathered  Hyacinths,  culture  of, 

21. 
February,  operations  for,  50. 
Fedia  gracififlora,  32. 
Fennel  and  allied  plants,  culture  of, 

514. 
Ferns,  as  window  plants,  106. 
Ferraria  undulata,  336. 
Field  Gardening  for  the  English 
Labourer,  421 ;  rotation  of  crops 
for,  573. 
Fig-tree,  culture  of,  66,  111,  170, 
218,  261,  299,   359,  412,   451, 
502 ;  sacred  and  classical  associa- 
tions, 484. 
Filbert,  culture  of,  67,  111,  219. 
Finochio,  culture  of,  514. 
Floricultural  enthusiast,  279  ;  de- 
siderata, 510. 
Florist's  Flowers  : — Glenny  on  the 
Auricula,  194  ;  Polyanthus,  111; 
Pansy,    241  ;  Carnation,   337  ; 
Picotee,  338;  Sweet  William, 
418. 
Florist's  note-book,  scraps  from, 

280. 
Flowers,  properties  of,  142 ;  for 
the  window,  17,  499  ;  for  balco- 
nies, 18,  165 ;   changing   the 
stock  of,  521. 
Flowers  and  shrubs,  planting  of,  21. 
Flower-beds,   preparation    of,  for 
summer  flowering  plants,  167, 
449,  500,  536  ;  shading  of,  383. 
Flower  borders,  edgings  to,  21, 
63,  108, 109,  449  ;  edgings  for, 
186. 
Flower-garden,    management    of, 
21,  63,  108, 166,  214,  258,  295, 
356,  410,  449,  500,  536  ;  geome- 
trical, laying  out,  452. 
Flower-garden  plants  in  pits,  cul- 
ture of,  16,  61,  106,  164,  213, 
256,  294,  354,  408,  447,  499, 
535. 
Flower-pots,  sizes  of,  239. 
Foo-chow-foo,  weather  and  natu- 
ral history  of,  115. 
Forced  flowers,  management  of, 
14,  60,  105,  163,  212,  255,  294, 

353,  407,  441,  446,  498,  535; 
structures  for,  407  ;  removal  of, 
14 ;  success  of,  14  ;  preparation 
of,  408  ;  after  treatment  of,  61, 
106,  163,  213,  255,  294,  408. 

Forcing,  shrubs  for,  14,   60,  105, 

163,  446,  499,  535. 
Forget-me-not,  for  forcing,  408. 
Forsythia  viridissima,  378. 
Fortune,    Mr.,    his    mission    to 

China,  394. 
Fortunsea  ehinensis,  379,  545. 
Frames,  management  of  plants  in, 

16,  61, 106,  164,  213,  255,  294, 

354,  408,  447,  499,  535. 
Franciscea     acuminata,    32 ;     F. 

hydrangeceformis,  var.  545  ;  F. 
capitata,  545. 

Frozen  plants,  treatment  of,  533. 

Fruit-garden,  management  of,  23, 
65,  110,  170,  218,  261, 298,  358, 
412,  451,  502,  537. 

Fruit-trees,  espalier,  23,  67;  on 
walls,  23  ;  nailing,  66  ;  protect- 
ing, 67,  111  ;  standard,  66 ;  cut- 
tings of,  66 ;  planting,  66,  413, 
502 ;  layering,  66  ;  budding, 
261,  298. 


Fruit-rooms,  management  of,  94. 

Fuchsias,  culture  of,  6,  17,  54, 
103,  106,  160,  210,  253,  292, 
352,  405, 444,  534  ;  for  windows, 
165,  449,  499 ;  for  borders,  478 ; 
properties  of,  267  ;  prize,  232 ; 
F.  serratifolia,  32 ;  F.  macrantha, 
317,  545;  F.  corallina,  332, 
545 ;  F.  fulgens,  54 ;  F.  tetra- 
dactyla,  516,  545. 

Fugosia  heterophylla,  546 ;  F. 
hakesefolia,  546. 


Galanthus  reflexus,  32. 

Garden  Allotments  for  Labourers, 

421. 
Gardens  in  London,  528. 
Garden  Ink,  Chemical,  226. 
Garden-pot,  West  Kent,  158,  229. 
Gardenia,  culture  of,  57,  293,497; 
G.   Stanleyana,  32;    G.   Whit- 
fieldii,  32 ;  G.  Devoniana,  546 ; 
G.  florida  var.  Fortuniana,  379, 
546. 
Gardening  Calendar,  2,   50,    98, 
156,  207,   250,  289,  348,  402, 
441,  494,  531. 
Gardening,  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages of,  1. 
Garlic,  culture  of,  109,  298,  411, 

521. 

Gaylussaccia  pseudo-vaccinium,  32. 

Genistas,  hardy,  culture  and  list 

of,  465;  green-house,  324;  G. 

Spachiana,  33. 

Gentiana  concinna,  318;  G.  cerina, 

318. 
Gentianella,  for  edgings,  1 08. 
Geometrical  flower  gardens,  laying 

out,  452. 
Geraniums  (see  Pelargonium),  pro- 
perties of,  267. 
Geranium-house,  management  of, 
6,  53,  102,  159,  210,  253,  291, 
351,  405,  443,  497,  533. 
Oerardia  glutinosa,  172. 
Gesneras,  culture  of,  10,  15,  56, 
212,  293,  445;  G.  zebrina  for 
winter  flowering,  293,  349,  406 ; 
G.  oblongata  for  winter  flower- 
ing, 289,  349,  406 ;    G.  macu- 
lata,  33  ;  G.  Schiediana,  33 ;  G. 
bulbosa  var.  lateritia,  546 ;  G. 
elliptica,  546 ;  G.  e.  var.  lutea, 
546 ;    G.   Gerardiana,    33;    G. 
vestitata,    33 ;    G.    hondensis, 
179,  546. 
Gladiolus  festivus,  33. 
Glass  edgings  to  flower  borders, 
186 ;  for  horticultural  purposes, 
219. 
Glenny's  Properties  of   Flowers, 

265. 
Globe  amaranths,  culture  of,   61, 

164,  213. 
Gloriosa  superba,  culture  of,  104, 

161,211. 
Gloxinias,  culture  of,  10,  15,  66, 
212,  293, 445  ;  G.  tubiflora,  33  ; 
G.  speciosa  var.   Passinghami, 
546 ;  G.  pallidiflora,  546. 
Godetias,  167. 

Gompholobium    versicolor,    var. 

caulibus  purpureis,  33 ;  G.  Hu- 

gelii,  368,  546  ;  G.  new  sp.  368. 

Gongoras,  culture  of,  59  ;  G.  trun- 

cata,  313 ;   G.  Galeottiana,  313. 

Goodenia  grandiflora,  33. 

Goodia,  new  sp.  264. 


Gooseberries,  culture  of,  23,  111 

170,  219,  261,  299, 359, 412, 451. 

Goo8eberry,Pitmaston  Champagne, 

479. 
Gourds,  culture  of,  1 69,  217,  366  ; 

different  kinds  of,  365. 
Govenia  utriculata,  313;   G.  fas- 

ciata,  314. 
Grseellsia  saxifragaefolia,  547. 
Grafting,  Camellias,  &e.,  102. 
Grafting-clay,  66. 
Grafts,  63,  66,  108,  111,  170,  219, 

262  ;  stocks  for,  66. 
Grapes,  maturing  out  of  doors,  191. 
Grass  verges  to  gravel-walks,  141. 
Gravel-walks,  management  of,  108, 

215;  grass  verges  to,  141. 
Green-house,  management   of,  4, 
51,  99,  157,  208,  251,  290,  349, 
403,  442,  495,  532. 
Greenhouses,  advantages  of  two  or 

more,  4. 
Green-house  plants,  growing   in 

pits,  164,  256. 
Greenfly,  or  aphis,  to  destroy,  6, 

14. 
Guano,  application  of,  138,  269  ; 

liquid,  140. 
Guernsey  lilies,  258. 
Gymnopteris  vespertilio,  547. 
Gypsocallis,  hardy,  list    of,   81; 
culture  of,  79. 

Habranthi,  culture  of,  95. 
Habranthus  concolor,  34  ;  H.  no- 

bilis,  34. 
Habrothamnus    corymbosus,   23, 

547;  H.  cyaneus,  34. 
Half-hardy  plants,  management  of, 

in  pits,   16,  61,  106,  164,  213, 

256,  354,408,  447,  499,  535;  in 

flower-gardens,  258,  296. 
Han-tsi,  Chinese  vegetable,  130. 
Hardy  shrubs,  new,  361. 
Harvey's  Phycologia  Britannica, 

rev.  49. 
Hawthorn,     classic    associations, 

492. 
Heartsease,  culture  of,  241. 
Heath-house,  management  of,  5, 

52, 101,158,  209,  252,  291,  351, 

404,  443,  496,  533. 
Heaths,  hardy,  culture  of,  79,  83  ; 

list  of,  80;  successional  varie- 
ties of,  82. 
Heating  distinct   buildings,    24 ; 

economical  mode  of,  382,  676. 
Hebecladus  biflorus,  34. 
Hedychiums,  culture  of,  11,  57, 

497. 
Helcia  sanguinolenta,  314. 
Heliotropes  for  winter  flowering, 

160,  163,  294,  354. 
Heliotropium  ineanum,  34. 
Helipterum  humile  var.  grandi- 

florum,  547. 
Helleborus  viridis,  570 ;   H.  fceti- 

dus,  570. 
Hemisandra  aurantiaca,  26. 
Henckelia  crinila,  544. 
Hepaticas,  culture  of,  64,  449. 
Herbaceous  plants,  hardy,  22,  63, 

108,  215,  296,  357. 
Herbs,  23,  65,  109,  169,  217,  260, 
298,  358 ;  sweet,  descriptive  list 
of,  506. 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  275  ;  11.  hakece 
folius,  546  ;  H.  Jerroldianus 
547. 
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Hindsia  longiflora  alba,  34. 

Holbbilia  latifolia,  547. 

Hollyhocks,  not  show-flowers,  95 ; 
improvement  of,  363;  culture 
of,  167 ;  properties  of,  365. 

Holme,  Regent's-park,  hot-house 
at,  574. 

Honeysuckle,  culture  and  propaga- 
tion of,  477;  classic  association, 
492. 

Hoo-sung,  Chinese  vegetable,  380. 

Horse  Chestnut,  varieties  of,  478. 

Horse-radish,  culture  of,  65,  526. 

Horticulture,  salutary  effects  of, 
479; 

Horticultural  Society's  garden, 
97;  new  plants  in,  127,  376, 
515  ;  exhibitions  in,  262,  321, 
359. 

Hortus  siccus,  preparation  of, 
122. 

Hotbeds,  272. 

Hovenia  dulcis,  278. 

Hoy  a  cainpanulaia,  550;  H.  new 
sp.  361. 

Hyacinths,  in  pots,  forcing  of,  15, 
60,  408,  446,  498,  535  :  in  beds, 
culture  of,  21,  64,  108, 121, 167, 
215,  357,  410,  449  :  growing  in 
moss,  25  :  feathered,  culture  of, 
21. 

Hybridizing,  357. 

Hydrangeas,  culture  of,  11,  60, 
100,  209;  foraing  of,  105,  163, 
256, 446  ;  to  change  to  blue,  287, 
288;  H.japonica,  95. 

Hydrolea  spinosa,  264. 

Hygrometer,  Simmons's,  162,  236. 

Hypocyrta  discolor,  34. 

Hyssop,  sacred  associations,  488. 


Inarching  Camellias,  &c.  102. 

Indigofera  decora,  34,  128. 

Insects  on  plants,  to  destroy,  3,  6, 
10,  12,  14,  51,  60,  99,  108,  105, 
163,  208,  292,  444,  446,  498, 
532,  534. 

Introduction,  1. 

lochroma  tubulosa,  34. 

Ionopsidium  acanle,  547. 

Ipomcea,  propagation  of,  350 ; 
I.  simplex,  647. 

Iris,  history,  varieties,  and  culture, 
67 ;  descriptive  list  of,  73  ;  bul- 
bous, culture  of,  68,  72;  pro- 
perties of,  69  ;  list  of,  69  : 
Persian,  culture  of,  70  ;  forcing 
of,  71  :  tuberous,  culture  of,  71 : 
aquatic,  culture  of,  72  :  Chinese, 
culture  of,  72 :  I.  suBiana,  to 
flower  early,  1 6  ;  I.  imbricata34  ; 
I.  stylosa,  34. 

Ixia,  culture  of,  7. 

Ixiolirion  montanum,  34. 

Ixora,  culture  of,  56,  57,  292,  406  ; 
I.  odorata,  35 ;  /.  Brvnonis,  35  ; 
I.  new  sp.  361. 

.Tncaranda,  culture  of,  56. 
Jacqucmontia  canesccns,  516,  547. 
January,  operations  for,  2. 
Japanese  fruits,  277. 
Japan  lilies,  culture  of,  102,  289, 

349,  403. 
.Tasminum   aftine,  35;  J.  nudiflo- 

rum,  380,  548. 
Jefferson  plum,  226. 
.Icnisalcm  Artichoke,   culture  of, 

109,  168,  259,  319. 


Johnson's  Dictionary  of  Garden- 
ing, rev.  474. 

Jonquils,  449. 

July,  operations  for,  289. 

June,  operations  for,  250. 

Junipers,  sacred  and  classic  asso- 
ciations, 487. 

Justicia,  culture  of,  11,  56,  254, 
498 ;  J.  Gangelica,  540. 

Kale,  culture  of,  169. 
Kalmias,  culture  of,  21. 
Kalosanthes,  culture  of,  52,  350. 
Kidney-beans,  culture  of,  65,  109, 

169,  217,  260,  298,  357,  411. 
Kitchen-garden,  management  of, 

22,  64,  109,  168,  216,  259,  297, 

357,411,450,501,537. 

Labels,  282. 
Labisia  pothoina,  35. 
Lachenalia,  culture  of,  7,  52, 157. 
Lselia,  culture  of,  254,  534. 
Lagerstrasmia  indica,  culture  of,l  1 . 
Lankesteria  parviflora,  35 ;  culture 

of,  161. 
Lantanas,  culture  of,  498. 
Larkspur,  357. 
Laplacea  somiserrata,  35. 
Lasiandra  Kunthiana,  37. 
Laurel  leaves,  281. 
Lawns,  management  of,  22,  108, 

167,   215,   258,   296,  357,  449, 

500,  536 ;  making  or  regulating, 
192. 

Layering,  234 ;  Chinese  mode  of, 

235. 
Ledums,  culture  of,  64,  190  ;  list 

of,  190. 
Leeks,  culture  of,  110,  169,  217, 

260,  298. 
Leianthus  umbellatus,  548. 
Lettuce,  culture  of,  23,  65,  110, 

169,  260,  298,  358,  411,   451, 

501,  537 ;   propagation  of,  by 
slips,  479. 

Leschenaultia  splendens,  54S  ; 
L.  s.  var.  stricta,  548. 

Libertia  azurea,  368. 

Liebigia  speciosa,  548. 

Ligustrum  japonicum,  323. 

Lily,  Guernsey,  culture  of,  258  : 
of  the  valley,  forcing  of,  15,  60, 
105,  354,  446, 535 ;  preparation 
of  for  forcing,  1S7 ;  culture  of, 
186  :  Japan,  culture  of,  102, 
289,  403. 

Liliuni  lancifolium,  culture  of, 
102,  289,  403;  L.  Thomsonia- 
num,  35 ;  L.  atrosanguineum, 
vara.  35,  548 ;  L.  Bronosartii, 
548  ;  L.  sanguincum,  548. 

Lime-tree,  classical  associations, 
489. 

Liquid  manure,  282. 

Lisianthus  Russellianus,  culture 
of,  100. 

/. iUmijaponica,  553. 

Lobelia,  culture  of,  61,  101,  215, 
357;  L.  thapsoidea,  35  ;  L.  dis- 
color (1),  35  ;  L.  glandulosa, 
548  ;  L.  criissinscidii.  519. 

Lonicera  Periclymenum,  477. 

Low's  Domesticated  Animals,  rev. 
89. 

Lozotajnia  rosana,  to  destroy,  15. 

Luculia,  culture  of,  56,  161,292; 
I,.  Pinciana,  36. 

Lupinos  r.nuosissimus,  36. 


Lycaste,  culture  of,  105;  L.  ful- 
vescens,  314  ;  L.  gigantea,  314  ; 
L.  macrobulbon,  314. 

Lycium  fuchsioides,  36. 

Lycopersicum  esculentum,  461. 

Lycopodium  caesium,  361,  549. 

Lyperia  pinnatifida,  36. 

Lysmachia  Candida,  517,  549. 

Lysionotus  albidus,  539. 

Microcystis  pyrifera,  135. 
Magnolia,  tender,  culture  of,  5, 159. 
Manettia  uniflora,  549. 
Manuring  ground,  21. 
Manures,    experiments    with    on 

Heaths,    286 ;     on    Rhododen- 
drons, 286  ;  on  Hydrangeas,  287. 
Maranta,  culture  of,  57. 
March,  operations  for,  98. 
Mastacanthus  sinensis,  549. 
Maxillaria,  culture  of,  105,  446 ; 

M.    Heynderycxii,     314;     M. 

Lyoni,  314  ;  M.  setigera,  314. 
May,  operations  for,  207. 
Melons,  forcing  of,  22,  65,   110, 

170,  218,  261,  298,   358,  412  ; 

ripening  of  late,  238 ;  watering 

of,  383. 
Melocacti,    culture    of,    52,   100, 

158,  208,  251,  533. 
Mentha,  British  species  of,  566. 
Michaelmas  daisies,  21. 
Mignionette,  culture  of,   22,  64, 

108,  209  ;  for  winter,  404,  503. 
Mildew  on  heaths,  to  cure,  496. 
Mimulus,  culture  of,  215  ;  crossing 

of,  92. 
Miltonia,  culture  of,  163. 
Mimosa  adenanthera,  134,  549 ; 

M.  punctata,  134, 549 ;  M.  plena, 

134,  549. 
Mint,  culture  of,  23,  110. 
Miscellaneous  green-house  plants, 

house  for,  management  of,  7, 

51,  99,  157,  208,  251,  290,  349, 

403,  442,  495,  532. 
Moisture  in  Orchid-house,  13. 
Mormodes  Cartonii,  314. 
Moss  vases  for  windows,  355,  409. 
Moss,  growing  bulbs  in,  25. 
Mulberry-tree,  sacred  associations, 

483. 
Mule-piuks,  culture  of,  296. 
Mulgedium  macrorhizon,  173,  549. 
Musas,  history  and  culture  of,  529  ; 

descriptive  list  of,  530. 
Mushrooms,  culture  of,  23,  65, 110, 

169,   260,  298,  35S,  411,  451  ; 

beds  of,  watering,  336. 
Mussainda  maerophylla,  36,  368. 
Myoporum  serratum,  36. 
Myosurus  minimus,  569. 
Myrtlos,  17,  207,  443.  449;  sacred 

and  classical  associations,  4S7. 


Nagelia  deuticulata,  36. 
Nailing  wall-fruit  trees,  66,  111. 
Narcissus,  culture  of,  in  beds,  108, 

167,  216,  449;  forcing  of,  16, 

416,   19S;  properties  of,  267. 
Nasturtiums,  culture  of,  110,  169, 

528  :    N.   officinale,  culture  of, 

235. 
Natural  History  of  China,  115. 
Natural  System  of  Botanv,  sketch 

of,  308,  310. 
Neapolitan  violets,  forcing  of,  60. 

100,  104.  447.  .".:'.:;. 
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Nectarine  trees,  management  of, 

66,  170,  219,  262,  359,  412, 451, 

502. 
Nelumbium,  culture  of,  211. 
Nepenthes,  new  sp.  323. 
Neptunia  plena,   36,    134,    549 ; 

iV.  polyphylla,  134,  549. 
Nerium,  culture  of,  56,159,  253. 
New  Holland   plants,   culture  of, 

5,    9,     102,    158,     209,     252, 

496. 
New  plants  from  China,  127,  376, 

515. 
New  Zealand  Spinach,  culture  of, 

110,  470. 
Niphaea,  culture  of,  56. 
November,  operations  for,  494. 
Nymphsea  dentata,  549. 

Oaks,  sacred  and  classic  associa- 
tions, 483. 

October,  operations  for,  441. 

Odontoglossum,  culture  of,  163 ; 
O.  Cervantesii,  314  ;  0.  mem- 
branaceum,  315. 

Oleander  (Nerium),  culture  of,  56, 
159,253,406,445. 

Olive-tree,  sacred  and  classic  asso- 
ciations, 484. 

Oncidium,  culture  of,  105,  163, 
212,  254 ;  O.  phymatoehilum, 
264,  315 ;  O.  gallopavinum,  315; 
O.  spilopterum,  315  ;  0.  incur- 
vum,  315 ;  O.  unguiculatum, 
517,549. 

Onions,  culture  of,  23,  65,  110, 
169,  217,  260,  298,  358,  411, 
451,  501,  558 ;  list  of,  557 ; 
AVelsh,  558  ;  tree,  558  ;  potato, 
558. 

Ophiopogon  prolifer,  549. 

Ophrys  cornuta,  550 ;  O.  bicornis, 
550 ;  O.  mstri/era,  550. 

Oo-sung,  Chinese  vegetable,  3S0. 

Orache.  culture  of,  518 ;  varieties 
of,  519. 

Orang3-tree,  management  of,  3,  5, 
159,  253,  443,  533  ;  budding  of, 
351. 

Orchid-house,  management  of,  11, 
57,  104,  162,  211,  254,  293,  353, 
406, 445,  498, 534  ;  construction 
of,  57. 

Orchids,  two  houses  for,  11,  104, 
162  ;  treatment  when  going  out 
of  flower,  13  ;  when  completing 
growth,  293  ;  when  commencing 
growth,  445 ;  when  imported, 
104,  288 ;  when  in  flower,  293  ; 
to  secure  growth  only,  12 ; 
succession  of  flowers,  13,  59; 
insects  on,  12,  498,  534 ;  pot- 
ting, &c.  58, 104, 212,  353,  407, 
445,  498  ;  syringing,  59,  212, 
293  ;  shading,  162,  212,  353, 
407,  445 ;  preparing  soils  for, 
407  ;  resting,  254,  445  ;  water- 
ing, 13,  59,  104,  212,  254,498, 
534 ;  descriptive  list  of  new, 
311  ;  ornamental  trailing  plants 
for  their  baskets,  288,  293, 353  ; 
hardy,  447. 

Orchards,  management  of,  23 ;  on 
river  banks,  191. 

Organ  Mountains,  desirable  plants 
from,  510. 

Ornithidium  miniatum,  315. 

Oruithogalum  marginatum,  36 ; 
O.  namim,  36. 


Oxalis,  culture  of,  7,  403  ;  O.  sen- 
sitiva,  24,  550;  O.  Deppei,282  ; 
O.  zonata,  282 ;  O.  articulata, 
550. 

Pasonia,  culture  of,  64  ;  P.  Witt- 
manniana,  550. 

Palms,  culture  of,  57,  211,  293. 

Pansies,  culture  of,  22,  64,  108, 
167,  216,  259,  296,  357,  410, 
449,  500,  536;  properties  of, 
267,  249;  marking  of,  142; 
stands  for,  143  ;  treatise  on,  241; 
securing  proper  varieties  of,  241; 
select  varieties  described,  242 ; 
monthly  treatment,  243. 

Parsnip,  culture  of,  48,  64,  110, 
169,260,  358,  412,451;  varie- 
ties of,  48. 

Parsley,  culture  of,  23,  65,  110, 

169,  237, 260, 298, 358, 412, 451. 
Passiflora    Schrtideriana,  37 ;    P. 

difforme,  550. 

Pavetta  borbonica,  361,  369. 

Paxtonia  rosea,  culture  of,  212. 

Peas,  culture  of,  23,  65,  110,  169, 
173,  217,  260,  298,  358,  412, 
451,  501,  537 ;  descriptive  list 
of,  123;  selection  of  varieties, 
126 ;  new — Adamson's  Match- 
less, New  indented  marrow,  Pois 
a  Cosse  Jaune,  and  Dancer's 
Monastery,  287. 

Peach,  flat  Chinese,  278. 

Peach-trees,  management  of,  66, 

170,  219,  262,  299,   328,   359, 
412,  451,  502. 

Pears,  late,  maturing  of,  93  ; 
judging,  238  ;  raising  new,  143 ; 
Cholwell,  238. 

Pear-trees,  management  of,  111, 
170,  219,  262,  299,  359,412, 
451,  502. 

Pelargoniums,  culture  of,  6,  53, 
102,  159,  210,  253,  291,  351, 
405,  443,  497,  533 ;  for  the  win- 
dow, 164,  40S  ;  for  the  borders, 
216;  potting,  53,  159,  444; 
watering,  54,160,253,  351,533; 
training,  102,  229,  327,  444, 
497;  pruning,  159,  327,  351, 
497 ;  treatment  when  frozen, 
533  ;  shading,  160,  210  ;  seed- 
ling, 102,  264,  291,  352;  treat- 
ment of  old  plants,  291, 405 ;  for 
winter  flowering,  160,  253,  255, 
294,  351,  354,  446,  497,  535; 
descriptive  list  of  new  (1846), 
455 ;  scarlet,  culture  of,  54,  289, 
444 ;  Cape,  culture  of,  55  ;  P. 
Anais,  37. 

Pendent  trees,  144. 

Penstemon  gentianoidesdiaphana, 
37. 

Perennials,  hardy,  to  plant,  63, 
108,  216,  296,  356,  410,  449 ;  to 
sow,  108,  167,  259  ;  list  of,  221. 

Periploca,  332. 

Peristeria  Humboldtii,  var.  fulva, 
315. 

Petunias,  new  varieties  of,  95 ; 
properties  of,  267,  275 ;  P.  fra- 
grans,  240. 

Phaius,  culture  of,  13,  59. 

Phaloanopsis,  culture  of,  104. 

Philibertia,  sp.  37. 

Phlebodium  nitidum,  550. 

Phlox  Drummondii  alba,  37;  to 
I      sow,  167. 


Phlox  clarkioides,  550. 

Physostelma  campanulata,  550. 

Phradranassa  chloracra,  37 ;  P. 
obtusa,  37. 

PbycologiaBritannica,  noticed,  49. 

Phyllarthron  Bojerianum,  37. 

Picotees.  culture  of,  21,  63,  108, 
107,  216,  259,  296,  357,  411.449; 
properties  of,  267,  347  ;  running 
of  colour,  179 ;  treatise  on,  337  ; 
soil  for,  339 ;  monthly  operations, 
340 ;  list  of,  346 ;  Mrs.  Barnard, 
&c.  94. 

Pimelia  intermedia,  415. 

Pinguicula  orchidioides,  319,  550 ; 
P.  grandiflora,  127. 

Pink,  culture  of,  22, 167, 216,  259, 
296,  357,411,  449,  500,  536; 
forcing  of,  60,  105,  163,  212, 
255,294,354,  408, 499,  535;  pro- 
perties of,  267 ;  to  propagate, 
163,  282. 

Pine,  Scotch,  561. 

Pinus  cernbroides,  380,  550 ;  P. 
Orizaba?,  380,  550;  P.  Monte- 
zuma;, 381 ;  P.  Montezuma, 
Lindhyi,  381  ;  P.  Pinaster 
minor,  for  sea-side  planting, 
176  ;  P.  sylvestris,  for  sea-side 
planting,  176. 

Pitcairnea  ringens,  37 ;  P  undu- 
latifolia,  551. 

Pit  for  green-house  plants,  4,  294. 

Pits  and  frames,  management  of, 
16,  61, 106,  164,  213,  255,  294, 
354,  408,446,499,535. 

Pittosporum  glabratum,  3S1,  551. 

Plantain-tree,  530. 

Plane-tree,  classic  associations,  4S9. 

Plantia  flava,  37. 

Planting  and  transplanting,  64 ; 
in  rocky  scenery,  283 ;  by  the 
sea-side,  174 ;  sacred  and  classic, 
481. 

Plants,  protected,  care  of,  22 ; 
propagating,  natural  means  of, 
93 ;  for  the  window,  17,  62;  for 
balconies,  18,  62 ;  in  bloom, 
preservation  of,  3,  62. 

Platycerium  biforme,  551 ;  P. 
grande,  551. 

Platycodon  grandiflorus,  551;  P. 
g.  semi  white,  517,  551. 

Pleroma  Kunthiana,  37 ;  P.  Ben- 
thamiana,  37  ;  P.  elegans,  551. 

Pleurothallis  crenata,  315. 

Plum-trees,  culture  of,  171,  219, 
299,  413  ;  the  Jefferson,  226  ; 
Chapman's  Prince  of  Wales,  92. 

Poinsettia,  culture  of,  11,  56,  254, 
497. 

Polyanthus,  culture  of,  64,  94, 108, 
111,  167,  216,  296,  357,  411, 
449;  seedling,  64,  114;  com- 
post for,  112  ;  potting  of,  112  ; 
preparing  for  exhibition,  113  ; 
vermin  injurious  to,  115 ;  pro- 
perties of,  266. 

Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  37,  264. 

Polygonum  complexum,  551. 

Polypodium  lachnopodium,  551. 

Polystachia  bracteata,  315. 

Pomegranate,  sacred  and  classic 
associations,  484. 

Ponds,  ornamental,  formation  of, 
146. 

Poplar,  classic  associations,  490  ; 
the  Lombardy,  572. 

Poppy,  the,  232. 
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Populus    monilifera,  for  sea-side 

planting,  175. 
Porpax  reticulata,  315. 
Porphorycome  lanceolata,  38. 
Potato,  rot,  cause  of,  96 ;  disease, 

227;   Golden,   of  Peru,     178; 

asparagus,    178  ;  mouse,   178  ; 

pine-apple,  178 ;  Spanish  dwarf, 

179. 
Potatoes,  culture  of,  65,  169,  217, 

260,  298,  412,  537 ;  from  seed, 

42 ;  planting    whole    sets,    94, 

110  ;  planting  in  autumn,  95  ; 
,    descriptive   list  of,   176 ;    late 

varieties  of,  177  ;  early  varieties 

of,  176  ;  forcing  varieties  of,  177; 

historical  notes  on,  336. 
Potentilla  bicolor,  38. 
Pot-herbs,  forcing  of,  96. 
Potted  plants,  232. 
Potting  plants,  directions  for,  8, 

51,157,  251,384;  stove-plants, 

10,  103,   160,  211 ;  heaths,  53, 

209;  camellias,  55;  bulbs,  70; 

application  of  mechanical  power 

in,  374. 
Prenanthea  dentota,  380. 
Primroses,   double,   61,,  10S,   216, 

296,  449. 
Primula  sinensis,  culture  of,  7,  17, 

100,  158,  208,   290,   350,   404, 

442,  496;  P.  involucrata,   326, 

551 ;  P.  spallmlata,  551. 
Prinos,  list  of,  188  ;  culture  of,  1S9. 
Properties  of  flowers,  142. 
Pruning  fruit-trees,  23,  65 ;  trees 

and  shrubs,  64. 
Psidium  Cattleyanum,  278. 
Pterostigma   grandiflorum,    128, 

171,551. 
Pumpkins,  217,  260. 
Pyracantha,  the,  383. 
Pyrethrum     Parthenium,     565  ; 

P.  inodorum,  506 ;    P.  niariti- 

rnum,  506. 

Quassia  amara,  336. 

Eadishes,  culture  of,  169, 217,  260, 
298,  358,  412,  451,  512  ;  forcing 
of,  23,  65,  110;  descriptive  list 
of,  512. 

Rampion,  culture  of,  260,  416. 

Ranunculaceae,  properties  and  affi- 
nities of,  369. 

Ranunculuses,  culture  of,  21,  22, 
64,  109,  167,  216,  259,  281. 296, 
356,449,  500;  properties  of,  267. 

Rapuntium  gla/ndulosu/m,  549. 

Raspberries,  culture  of,  23, 67,  111, 
219,  359,  451 ;  late,  240. 

Redoutia  heterophylla,  546. 

JleiiiiuiUia  vii'i/iara,  539. 

Renanthera  coccinea,  162. 

Reviews  : — 

l'hyrologiaBritannica  (Harvey), 
49  ;  Domesticated  Animals 
(Low),  89 ;  Botany  of  An- 
tarctic Voyage  (Hooker),  135; 
Animal  Physiology  (Carpen- 
ter), 180 ;  Instructions  for 
nsing  Guano  (Clark),  269; 
Vegetable  Kingdom  (Lind- 
ley),  801  ;  British  Garden 
Fruits  (Meyer),  32S  :  Dic- 
tionary of  Modern  Gardening 
(Johnson),  471  :  lice-keeper's 
Manual  (Taylor),  528. 


Rliaflower,  a  new  vegetable,  143. 

Rhamnus,  culture  and  list  of,  468. 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  350. 

Rhododendrons,  grafting,  &c.  102  ; 
seedlings,  264 ;  properties  of, 
267 ;  saline  manures  for,  286 ; 
improvement  in,  511  ;  tender, 
culture  of,  5,  55,  159,  210,  253, 
292,  533  ;  hardy,  culture  of,  22, 
296  :  R.  arboreum  var.  3S ;  R. 
campanulatum  hybridum,  38  ; 
R.  hyacinthiflorum,  333, 552  ;  R. 
robustum,  552. 

Rhodostemma  gardenioides,  264. 

Rhubarb,  culture  of,  169,  260, 
564;  forcing  of,  23,  65,  110; 
list  of,  563. 

Rhus  diversiloba,  38. 

Rhyncoglossum  zeylanicum,  3S. 

Rhvncospermumjasminoides,  129, 
552. 

Ribes  family,  187  ;  R.  sanguineum, 
187 ;  R.  s.  florepleno,  38 ;  R. 
aureum,188  ;  R.  speciosum,  1S8. 

Rocambole,  501. 

Rockets,  garden,  culture  of,  296. 

Roekwork,  planting  about,  216. 

Rocky  situations,  planting  in,  283. 

Rose,  the  queen  of  flowers,  273. 

Rose-garden,  management  of,  18, 
62,  106,  165,  214,  256,295,  356, 
409,  447,  499,  536. 

Roses,  forcing  of,  14,  60,  105, 
163,  354,  446,  498,  535  ; 
Chinese,  for  the  winter,  14,  213, 
255,  294,  354,  441 ;  the  worm  i' 
the  bud,  15;  pruning,  18,  106, 
144, 166,  295,  409,  476 ;  staking 
and  fastening,  19,  107,  500; 
stocks  for,  19,  62,  447  ;  to  pur- 
chase, 19,  500;  planting,  20, 
477, 500 ;  grafting,  62, 107, 165  ; 
protecting,  62, 92,  536  ;  in  pots, 
treatment  of,  63,  100, 107,  207, 
250,  258  ;  in  pots,  training  of, 
229  ;  insects  on,  62  ;  seedling, 
107,  258,  356,  447;  budding, 
257,  296,  356  ;  thinning  blooms, 
256  ;  select  list  of,  19  ;  proper- 
ties of,  267  ;  propagating  by  cut- 
tings, 476,  500  ;  by  layers,  476  ; 
soils  for,  476  ;  manures  for,  476 ; 
classic  associations,  492. 

Royal  Botanic  Society's  Garden, 
367;  exhibitions,  new  plants  at, 
308. 

Ruellia  lilacina,  38  ;  R.  maeulata, 
38  ;  R.  macrophylla,  324  ;  R. 
obliqua,  540 ;  R.  secunda  var. 
540  ;  R.  intrusa,  540 ;  R.  Coro- 
mandeliana,  540. 

Russelia  juncea,  culture  of,  11. 

Saccolabiums,    culture     of,    105, 

212,  254,498;  S.  new  sp.  264, 

315. 
Sacred  planting,  481. 
Salading,  succession  of,   23,    65, 

110,  169,  217,   260,   298,  358, 

412,451,  501. 
Salads,  small,  descriptive  list  of, 

560. 
Salix  caprca,  for  sea-side  planting, 

175. 
Salpichroa  glandnlosa,  38. 
Salpiglossis,  sp.  38. 
Salpixantha  coccinea,  39. 
Salsify,  culture  of.  110,  109,  218, 
I       260,451,501,51.'.. 


g  ilvias,  for  winter  flowering,  160. 
Sarcockilus  Calceolus,  315. 
Sareostemma  campanulata,  552. 
Savoys,  culture  of,  110,  169,  218, 

260,  358. 
Saxifraga  thysanodes,  552. 
Scale  on  plants,  to  destroy,  6,  1 0. 
Sesevola  attenuata,  39. 
Schomburgkia    tibicinis    grandi- 
flora,  315 ;  S.  undulata,  316  ;  S. 
rosea,  316. 
Schubertia  graveolens,  445. 
Scillas,  culture  of,  63  ;  S.  pubens, 

39  ;  S.  Bertolini,  39. 
Scorzonera,   culture   of,  110,  169, 

218,  260,  451,  501,  515. 
Sea-kale,  forcing  of,  23,   65,  110, 
169,  217,  501 ;  culture  of,  504. 
Sea-side  planting,  174 ;  trees  for, 

175. 
Sea-weeds,  British,  49. 
Scdum  kamtschaticum,  552. 
Seed,  saving,  96,  259 ;   steepinq-, 
85;  directions  for  sowing,  7, 10; 
for   preserving,   96,   259,    297, 
357,    411 ;    vegetables    for,    to 
plant,  23  ;  transmission  of  from 
India,  454. 
Seedling  plants,  treatment  of,  22, 

52,  102,  297,  410,  533. 
Selagodistans,  39. 
September,  operations  for,  402. 
Sewage  Company,  London,  130. 
Shallots,  culture  of,  109,  298, 451, 

520  ;  list  of,  520. 
Shrubs,forforcing,14,  60,105,499, 
535  ;  for  balconies,  18  ;  to  plant, 
109,  449,  500  ;  evergreen,  plant- 
ing of,  108. 
Shrubbery,  management  of,    22, 

108,  297,  537. 
Sibthorpia  europrea,  288. 
Sida  graveolens,  39 ;  S.  poeoniflora, 

39. 
Silene  Sehafta,  140,  552. 
Simmons's  hygrometer,  162,  236. 
Sinningia  villosa,  vars.  39. 
Siphocampylos   coccineus,  39  ;   S. 

bicolor,  101. 
Skirret,  culture  of,  515. 
Slugs,  among  orchids,  to  destroy, 

163. 
Smeathmannia  laevigata,  39. 
Snowdrop,  culture  of,  63, 296,  450  ; 

forcing  of,  16,  446. 
Sobralia,  culture  of,  10£. 
Soils,  to  collect,  22,  251. 
Solanum,  the  British  species,  45  ; 
S.  macranthum,  39  ;  S.  Melon- 
gena,  372;    S.  M.  esculent  inn, 
372. 
Son-el,  culture  of,   51 S  ;    list  of 

varieties,  518. 
Sparmannia  africana,  384. 
Sphajrotclc  coccinea,  39. 
Spinacea  oleracca,  464. 
Spinach,  culture  of.  23.  65,  110, 
17",   218,    260,   298,  358,    II  J. 
451,  464.  48(1.  537;  substitutes 
for.   275  :    list   of.   464  :    N.w 
Zealand,  culture  of,  110,  47o. 
Spiraea  Douglasii,  40j  s.   Lind- 

leyana,  40. 
Spring  flowers,  planting  of,  450. 
Stachytarpheta  aristata,  552. 
Standard  irer*.  thinning  of,  238. 
Stanhopeas,  culture  of,  59,  163, 

•J  12  :    rapid  growth   of.    18;    S. 

inodora,316;S.  Bucephalus,  816. 
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Stapelia,  culture  of,  1 04  ;  S.  caeti- 

formis,  40. 
Statice   Fortuni,   40;    S.   macro- 

phylla,  40. 
Stauntonia  latifolia,  547. 
Stenanthium  frigidum,  517,  552. 
Sternbergia  lutea,  to  plant,  259. 
Stigmaphyllon  mucronatum,  518, 

552. 
Stocks,  culture  of,  22, 61,  168  ;  for 

spring    flowering,     294,  355  ; 

raising  double,  240,  297,  334  ; 

for  summer  flowering,  575. 
Stove-plants,  culture  of,  9,  56, 103, 

160,   211,  253,  292,  352,   405, 

444, 497, 534;  pruning,  1 61,  211, 

254,   292,   352;  watering,  103, 

160,  211,  292,  352  ;  potting,  10, 

56,   103,   161,   211,   254,   292; 

removing  to   cool   house,  254  ; 

maturing    growth,     353,   405 ; 

cleaning,  406. 
Strawberries,  culture  of,  66,  111, 

171,   219,   262,   299,   413,  451, 

502 ;  mode  of  dishing  for  dessert, 

239 ;  exhibiting,  239. 
Succulent  plants,  culture  of,  7,  52, 

100,  209,  442,  496. 
Summer  bedding  plants,  culture 

of,  16,  61,  164,  258,  296. 
Summer  pruning,  332. 
Sweet  Scabious,  168. 
Sweet  William,   168,  231,    297; 

culture  of,  420  ;  treatise  on,  418  ; 

to  improve,  419,  480;  proper- 
ties of,  420. 
Sycamore,  classic  associations,  490. 
Syringa  Emodi,  40. 


Tacsonia  mollissima,  40. 

Tagetes  tenuifolia,  64. 

Talinum  umbellatum,  28. 

Tasmannia  aromatica,  40. 

Temperature  of  Conservatory,  3, 
51,  99,  156,  207,  250,  289,  348, 
402,  441,  495,  531 ;  Camellia 
house,  5,  55,  102,  158,  210,  252, 
291,  351,  405,  443,  496,  533; 
Flower  forcing  house,  14,  60, 
105,  163,  212,  446,  498,  535; 
Geranium-house,  6,  54,102,  159, 
210,  253,  291,  351,  405,  443, 
497,  533;  Heath-house,  5,  53, 
101,  158,  209,  252,  291,  404, 
442,  496,  533;  Miscellaneous 
Green-house,  9,  52,  99,157,  208, 
251,  290,  349,  403,  442,  495, 
532  ;  Orchid-house,  12,  58,  104, 
162,  212,  254,  293,  353,406, 
445,  498,  534  ;  Plant-stove,  10, 
56, 103,  160,  211,  253, 292,  352, 
406,  445,  497,  534. 

Tetragonia  expansa,  470. 

Tetranema  mexicana,  252. 

Tetranthera  japonica,  552. 

Tetratheca  hirsuta,  40  ;  T.  verti- 
cillata,  323, 553 ;  T.  speciosa,  553. 

Thalictrums,  the  British,  459. 

Theophrasta  Jussisei,  369. 


Thrift  edgings,  109. 
Thunbergias,  culture  of,  103,  158, 

208,  350. 
Thysanotis  sp.  369. 
Tigridias,  culture  of,  109. 
Tomatoes,   culture  of,    110,   170, 

218,  261,  298,  358,  412,  461 ; 

list  of,  461. 
Tomex  japonica,  553. 
Torenia  asiatica,  324,  368,  553  ; 

T.  concolor.  553  ;  T.  Mans,  553 ; 

T.vagam,  553. 
Torreya  taxifolia,  133. 
Traveller's  Joy,  271. 
Trees  of  pendent  habit,  144. 
Trellises,  fancy,  for  climbers,  559. 
Tremandra  Hugelii,  40  ;  T.  verti- 

cillata,  323,  553. 
Trichosporum  radicans,  539  ;   T. 
albidum,  539 ;  T.  pidchrum,  539. 
Trimezia  meridensis,  41. 
Trollius  europseus,  570. 
Tromsdorffia  speciosa,  548. 
Tropeeolum,  culture  of,  7,  55,  290, 

403,  444,  534 ;  T.  Brickwoodij, 

40 ;  T.  crenatiflorum,  41.   553  ; 

T.  sp.   323;  T.  tuberosum,  to 

grow,  333. 
Tuberoses,  culture  of,  60,  105. 
Tulips,   culture   of,   22,   64,    109, 

168,  216,   259,   297,   357,  411, 

450,   501 ;   forcing   of,  15,   60, 

446,  498,  535;  early,  191 ;  pro- 
perties of,  266. 
Turf,  and  lawns,  management  of, 

22,  64,  108,  167,  215,  501. 
Turnera  ulmifolia,  41. 
Turnips,  culture  of,  65,  170,  218, 

261,  298,  358,  501. 

Ulmus  montana,  for  sea-side  plant- 
ing, 176  ;  U.  m.  pendula,  138. 

Vanda,  culture  of,  105,  212. 

Vases  for  window  plants,  355,  409, 
448,  499. 

Vegetable  Kingdom  (Lindley) 
rev.  301. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  culture  of,  170, 
218,  298,  365. 

Vegetable  Wax,  93. 

Vegetable  mould,  280. 

Ventilation  of  Conservatory,  3, 
51,  98,  156,  207,  250,  289,  348, 
402,  441,  495,  532 ;  stove,  10, 
56,  103, 160,  211,  253,  292,  352, 
406,  445,  497,  534  ;  green-house 
(see  heath,  geranium,  camellia, 
and  miscellaneous  houses),  327. 

Veratrum  frigidum,  552. 

Verbenas,  64,  216  ;  properties  of, 
267  ;  V.  Melindres,  509. 

Veronica  speciosa,  var.  rosea,  383, 
553;  V.  Lindleyana,  41,  553; 
V.  salicifolia,  553. 

Vasalia  floribunda  (see  Abelia). 

Vinca,  culture  of,  498. 

Vines  on  walls,  66,  111,  170,  262, 
299,  359,  413,  452,  502. 


Vine,  sacred  and  classic  associa- 
tions, 486. 

Violets,  for  forcing,  60,  100,  163, 
164,  354,  404,  408,  447,  533, 
535  ;  out  of  doors,  64. 

Vitis  sylvestris,  271. 

Walks,  450,  501,  537. 

Wallflowers,  culture  of,  64,  168, 
216,  259,  297,  411,  450 ;  double, 
from  seeds,  225. 

Wall-fruit  trees,  management  of, 
23,  66,  111. 

Walnuts,  mode  of  preserving,  94, 
528. 

Walnut  tree,  treatment  of,  67, 
452  ;  classical  association,  491. 

Wardian  eases,  management  of,  62. 

Wasps,  262. 

Water,  formation  of  ornamental, 
146. 

Water-cress,  culture  of,  235,  260. 

Watering  conservatory  plants,  3, 
51,  99,  156,  207,  250,  348,  402, 
441,  495,  532 ;  green-house 
plants,  9,  157,  208,  251,  350, 
403,  442,  533  ;  stove-plants,  10, 
103,  160,  211,  253,  292,  352, 
406,  445,  497,  534  ;  orchids,  13, 
59, 104,  212,  254,  293,  353,406, 
445,  498,  534  ;  heaths,  53,  101, 

158,  210,  252,  291,  351, 404, 
496,  533 ;  geraniums,  54,  160, 
351,   497,  533 ;    camellias,   55, 

159,  210,  252,  351,405,  443, 
496 ;  plants  in  forcing-houses, 
14,  60,  105,  163,  212,  446,  498, 
535 ;  melons,  383 ;  out  door 
crops,  170,259,  357. 

Wax,  vegetable,  93. 

Weather  of  1845,   87 ;  in  China, 

115. 
Weeping  Elm,  138. 
Weigela  rosea,  127,  373,  553. 
West  Kent  garden  pot,  158,  229. 
Wheat  hybridized,  3S1. 
Whitfieldia  lateritia,  41. 
Willow,  classic  associations,  491. 
Window  gardening,  routine  of,  17, 

62,  106,  164,  213,  256,  294,  355, 

409,  448,  499,  536  ;  selection  of 

plants  for,  1 65,  256 ;   plants  for 

winter,  18,  355,  499. 
Windows,    moss-vases    for,    409; 

ornamental  vases  for,  355,  409, 

448,  499. 
Winter  aconite,  297,  450. 
Winter  flowering,  plants  for,  211, 

252,  351,  353,  404. 
Winter  crops,  care  of,  23. 
Worm  i'  the  bud,  to  destroy,  15. 

Xeranthemum,  culture  of,  371. 

Yew,  propagation  and  culture  of, 

363 ;  situations  for,  362. 
Youngia  dentata,  380. 

Zygopetalum,  culture  of,  212,  446. 
Zizyphus  jujuba,  278. 


To  study  culture,  and  with  artful  toil 
To  meliorate  and  tame  the  stubborn  soil; 
To  give  dissimilar,  yet  fruitful  lands, 
The  grain  or  herb,  or  plant  that  each  demands; 
To  cherish  virtue  iu  an  humble  state, 
And  share  the  joys  youi  bounty  may  create ; 
To  mark  the  matchless  workings  of  the  power 
That  shuts  within  its  seed  the  future  flower; 
Bids  these  in  form  of  elegance  excel, 
In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell; 
Sends  nature  forth,  the  daughter  of  the  skies, 
To  dance  on  earth,  and  charm  all  haman  eyes ; 
To  teach  the  canvass  innocent  deceit. 
Or  lay  the  landscape  on  the  snowy  sheet. — 
These,  these  are  arts  pursued  without  a  crime, 
That  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wing  of  time." 
Cowpeh, 
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HORTICULTURAL    PURSUITS; 

THEIR   IMPORTANCE    AND    ADVANTAGES. 


Cowper  must  have  been  a  gardener  ;  none 
but  a  Horticulturist  at  heart  could  have  con- 
ceived the  beautiful  ideas  which  are  breathed 
in  every  sentence  of  the  above  quotation.  No 
one  who  had  not  experienced  the  calm  delight 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  his  plot  of 
ground,  could  have  so  happily  enforced  the 
advantages  of  cultivating  the  soil,  nor  have 
given  so  comprehensive  a  lesson  in  so  few  and 
such  pleasing  words.  They  form  a  text  from 
which  a  divine  might  preach,  a  lengthy  sermon, 
or  on  which  a  lecturer  might  dilate  for  hours. 
The  advantages  of  study,  the  practical  prepa- 
ration of  the  ground  for  its  work,  the  proper 
choice  of  subjects  for  the  situations  and  soil, 
the  duty  of  cherishing  industry  among  the 
working  classes,  and  affording  them  the  means 
of  enjoying  their  recreative  labour,  are  all 
plainly  and  prettily  laid  before  us  in  the  most 
inviting  form.  Who  can  read  these  few  lines 
without  comprehending  in  the  picture  the 
whole  system  of  allotment  and  cottage  garden- 
ing ?  And  what  is  more  charming  to  the  prince 
and  the  peasant  than  a  well  kept  parterre  ; 
what  more  lovely  to  the  eye  and  fragrant  to 
the  sense  than  the  flowers  with  which  it  is 
bespangled  ?  In  the  very  depth  of  winter  a 
few  sunny  days  bring  out  some  straggling 
beauty  to  aid  the  more  staple  occupant  of  the 
season.  The  laurustinus,  which  begins  to 
open  its  snowy  bunches  even  before  Christ- 
mas, seems  to  invite  all  other  beauties  to  follow 
his  example.  The  Christmas  rose  at  his  feet 
rivals  him  in  whiteness,  and  seems  to  say  he 
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shall  not  bloom  alone ;  while  the  coral  and 
golden  berries  of  the  holly  shine  above  and 
brighten  the  scene.  January  scarcely  passes, 
unless  in  very  dreary  seasons,  without  opening 
some  truant  wall-flower  or  primrose  before  its 
time.  February  adds  snow-drops,  daffodils, 
polyanthuses,  primrose-,  and  crocuses,  all  of 
which  become  plentiful  in  March  ;  and  April 
brings  forth  the  auricula,  the  hyacinth,  early 
tulip,  narcissus,  jonquil,  and  crown-impe- 
rial, and  a  bevy  of  beauties,  which  vie 
with  each  other  in  brilliance  and  in  fragrance. 
And  now  comes  May,  with  her  thousand 
blossoms  of  all  hues  and  scents.  The  gaudy 
tuli-p  now  ascends  her  throne  as  Queen  of 
May  flowers.  Anemones  and  ranunculuses 
carpet  their  respective  beds  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  June  brings  forth 
the  rose,  which  on  the  dwarf  bush,  or  the 
stately  standard,  or  covering  the  front  of  the 
cottage,  is  alike  beautiful,  and  with  its  humble 
companion,  the  pink,  sheds  its  odour  in  all 
directions  ;  and  thus  wc  might  proceed  through 
the  whole  year,  noticing  the  carnation  and 
picotee,  and  the  thousand  summer  flowers, 
which  in  rapid  succession  fill  up  their  respec- 
tive months,  until  the  dahlia,  the  Michaelmas- 
daisies,  and  other  autumnal  flowers  are  cut 
oflf  by  the  frosts,  with  which,  however,  the 
gay  chrysanthemum  has  a  stand-up  light,  and 
to  the  last  braves  the  worst  weather  in  the 
borders,  as  if  determined  to  see  all  other  beau- 
ties out.  But  even  now  the  winter  aconite, 
the  autumnal  crocus,  and  the  Sternbergia  lutea 
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begin  their  reign,  in  purple  and  yellow  gran- 
deur ;  and  scarcely  one  solitary  day  in  the 
year  is  the  well-kept  garden  deserted.  If  it 
be  not  a  grateful  task  to  tend  all  these  still  more 
grateful  subjects,  we  hardly  know  where  to 
seek  one.  But  if  the  garden  yields  all  these 
sources  of  delight  in  flowers,  it  is  but  a  tithe 
of  its  value,  as  compared  with  its  fruits  and 
vegetables  ;  and  who  is  there  to  be  found 
indifferent  to  the  productions  he  can  take  from 
his  own  cultivated  spot  ?  Is  there  a  single 
vegetable  to  be  pui'chased,  that  we  eat  with 
the  relish  that  accompanies  a  dish  of  one's  own 
growing  ?  What  so  sweet  as  peas  of  one's 
own  gathering,  or  cabbages  of  one's  own 
cutting  ?  "What  fruit  so  palatable  as  that  from 


our  own  trees  ?  And  when  all  this  pleasure 
can  be  provided  for  the  humble  cottager,  how 
culpable  must  be  the  pian  who  neglects  any  of 
the  means  in  his  power  to  promote  that  object  ? 
Cowper  is  right :  his  words  should  be  printed 
in  letters  of  gold.  They  should  be  familiar  as 
nursery-rhymes  ;  they  should  be  written  on 
the  opening  page  of  every  school-book  ;  they 
should  be  engraven  on  the  memory.  If 
anything  can  make  a  man  industrious,  and 
contented,  and  happy,  it  is  a  garden  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  impressed  upon  his  mind  too  early, 
that  he  should  teach  others,  and,  so  far  as  he 
can,  enable  others,  to  enjoy  that  which  is  so 
conducive  to  their  welfare,  and  the  moral  and 
social  comfort  of  all  around  them. 
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The  principal  considerations  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Kitchen  Garden,  are  situation,  enclo- 
sure, drainage,  preparation  of  the  soil,  and 
disposition  of  the  surface  ;  and  whether  the 
area  be  large  or  small,  these  particulars  will 
equally  require  attention. 

Situation. — The  very  best  situation  and 
aspect  for  a  kitchen  garden,  is  one  moderately 
elevated,  and  sheltered  on  the  north  and  east 
by  distant,  not  contiguous  trees.  No  place  is 
better  suited  for  the  purpose  than  the  slope  of 
a  hill  facing  the  south-west,  backed  on  the 
north  by  thick  plantations  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance, and  sheltered  on  the  east  by  less  dense 
and  more  distant  belts  of  trees.  When  such 
a  situation  cannot  be  obtained,  the  nearer  it 
can  be  approached  the  better. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  is  a  matter  of  less  im- 
portance than  situation,  because,  whatever  its 
nature  may  be,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  bulk  of 
it  resting  on  the  subsoil,  it  maybe  altered  and 
improved.  What  is  called  a  deep  free  loam  is 
the  most  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  crops,  and  the 
nearer  that  inferior  soils  can  be  made  to  as- 
similate to  that,  the  better.  Generally,  heavy 
soils  are  preferable  to  light  ones,  that  is  to  say, 
clay  soils  are  better  than  those  of  a  sandy 
nature,  as  being  of  a  more  holding  character, 
and  thus  capable  of  sustaining  better  crops  ; 
but  they  involve  a  greater  amount  of  labour  in 
their  complete  amelioration. 

Enclosure. — All  gardens  should  be  enclosed 
by  durable  fences,  as  these  not  only  afford 
shelter  from  the  winds,  but  they  are  also 
valuable  as  a  means  of  assisting  in  bringing 
to  maturity  the  many  choice  fruits  which  a 
garden  should  contain.  For  this  latter  purpose, 
nothing  is  so  good  as  a  brick  wall ;  and  where 
the  situation  and  the  space  admit,  it   should 


be  placed  a  short  distance  within  the  bound- 
ary, so  that  both  sides  may  be  available  for 
the  training  of  fruit  trees  ;  the  outer  boundary 
may  then  consist  of  a  compact  hedge  or 
wooden  fence,  or  both  conjointly.  The  slip 
of  ground  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  may 
be  thirty  feet  wide  or  more,  and  will  be  useful 
for  vegetable  crops,  the  varieties  of  aspect 
being  turned  to  account  in  keeping  up  a  suc- 
cession. The  height  of  the  wall  will  of  course 
have  to  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  and 
should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
enclosed  space,  as  a  very  high  wall  should  not 
be  built  around  a  small  area:  whatever  height 
in  connexion  with  the  situation  may  be  judged 
most  proper,  the  training  of  the  fruit  trees 
must  be  adapted  to  it.  From  ten  to  twelve 
feet  is  a  usual  and  convenient  height  if  the 
area  is  considerable,  and  this  is  little  enough 
for  most  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  The  highest  por- 
tion of  the  wall  should  be  across  the  north  side 
of  the  ground,  first,  because  it  forms  a  protec- 
tion from  the  north  winds ;  and,  secondly, 
because  it  presents  a  greater  surface  to  the 
southern  aspect,  which  is  so  very  desirable  for 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  other  choice  fruits  ; 
this  part  is  the  better,  if  as  much  as  fifteen 
feet  in  height.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  will 
be  variable,  according  to  their  height,  and  the 
degree  of  exposure  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
The  walls  should  be  built  parallel  with  the 
surface,  and  not  necessarily  upon  a  true  level  ; 
if  the  surface  does  not  incline  too  much, 
they  are  best  when  parallel  to  it.  Whether 
or  not  the  space  to  be  enclosed  is  of  even  out- 
line, the  walls  should  be  built  in  straight 
portions.  Various  contrivances  have  been 
recommended  with  the  view  of  affording  addi- 
tional shelter  to  the  trees,  such  as  building  the 
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walls  in  an  undulating  form,  and  with  square 
recesses,  and  again  with  angular  projections, 
but  there  is  no  advantage  resulting  from  these 
fancies.  Sometimes,  where  the  refinements 
of  gardening  are  carried  to  a  great  height,  the 
walls  are  provided  with  flues,  for  the  purpose 
of  warming  them  ;  these  flued  walls  seem  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  intended  for  accelerating 
the  trees  in  the  spring,  but  for  this  purpose 
they  are  worse  than  useless,  as  they  only 
excite  them  into  growth  to  be  cut  off  by  the 
spring  frosts.  In  our  cold  and  variable  climate, 
such  walls  are  sometimes  useful  in  the  case  of 
the  more  tender  fruits,  in  assisting  to  ripen 
the  young  wood  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
which  the  coldness  and  dampness  of  autumn 
often  militates  against  :  this  is,  however, 
as  before  remarked,  one  of  the  refinements 
of  gardening,  and  is,  besides,  somewhat  ex- 
pensive. 

If  walls  are  not  erected,  the  best  substitute 
is  a  stout  close  wooden  fence,  as  high  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit.  This  will  also  serve 
as  a  shelter  for  fruit  trees,  but  is  inferior  to  a 
wall,  as  the  wood  does  not  absorb  heat  like 
bricks,  and,  consequently,  its  surface  not  re- 
taining heat  like  that  of  the  wall,  has  less 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  tree  :  it,  how- 
ever, secures  to  the  trees  all  the  advantages  of 
shelter.  Where  gardens  are  surrounded  only 
by  hedges,  or  low  open  wood  fences,  the  more 
tender  fruits  must  be  dispensed  with. 

Drainage.  —  A  garden  should  be  well 
drained;  and  as  luxuriant  crops  of  well- 
flavoured  vegetables  can  only  be  secured  by 
a  system  of  deep  cultivation,  so  it  is  necessary 
that  an  approach  at  least  to  what  is  called  deep 
drainage  should  be  adopted.  The  main  or 
conducting  drains  should  seldom  be  less  than 
five  feet  deep,  and  the  smaller  or  collecting 
drains  ought  to  be  three  or  four  feet  deep,  the 
deeper  of  the  two  being  proper  for  heavy  soils, 
and  the  shallower  for  gravelly  ones.  If  the 
garden  is  small,  one  main  drain  along  the 
centre  will  be  enough,  but  where  the  area  is 
considerable  there  should  be  two  or  three  of 
these.  A  proper  and  convenient  outlet  must 
be  selected,  and  this  will  usually  be  found  at 
the  lowest  point  :  if  the  ground  is  sloping,  this 
will  seldom  present  any  difficulty,  but  in  cases 
where  the  ground  is  level  or  nearly  so,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  contrive  the  drains  so  that 
there  may  be  a  sufficient  fall  to  carry  off  the 
the  water.  The  smaller  drains  should  gradually 
Blope  or  fall  into  the  larger  ones.  Tile  drains 
are  preferable  to  any  others,  being  more  dura- 
ble. The  distance  between  the  smaller  drains 
will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil ;  if  the  latter  is  clay,  they  will  re- 
quire to  be  nearer  in  proportion,  clay  being 
retentive  of  moisture  ;  but  if  sand  or  gravel, 
they  may  be  much  farther  apart.    In  ordinary 


clay  soils  it  is  desirable  to  place  them  at  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  apart,  while  in  more  porous 
soils  they  may  be  as  much  as  thirty  feet 
asunder.  In  draining  a  garden,  however,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  best  to  err 
on  the  side  of  providing  efficient  drainage,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  a 
badly  drained  garden  will  be  an  unfruitful  one. 
Besides  this  regular  series  of  drains  all  over 
the  garden,  a  drain  should  run  along  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  of  the  gravel  walks, 
communicating  at  proper  and  convenient 
places  with  the  main  drains.  If  it  be  a  walled 
garden,  and  borders  for  fruit  trees  are  to  be 
formed,  these  too  must  have  a  proper  series  of 
drains,  also  connected  with  the  main  or  con- 
ducting drains. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — When  the  drain- 
age is  completed,  the  next  thing  is  to  prepare 
the  soil,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  reception 
of  crops.  The  details  of  this  operation  will 
be  various  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ori- 
ginal soil.  If  it  be  a  free  deep  loam,  it  will 
require  no  other  preparation  than  a  deep  and 
regular  trenching,  which  should  be  alike  per- 
formed over  the  whole  area.  Trenching  will 
also  be  necessary  whatever  the  natural  soil 
may  be,  but  according  to  its  nature  various 
additions  or  reductions  will  have  to  take  place. 
Thus,  if  the  soil  be  close  and  adhesive,  con- 
sisting in  great  part  of  clay,  it  will  be  proper 
to  remove  some  of  the  most  stubborn  of  this 
clay,  and  replace  it  by  coarse  sandy  soil, 
charred  clay  soil,  or  indeed  any  materials  of 
a  porous  nature  ;  a  mixture  of  such  materials 
may  be  used,  as  for  instance  fine  coal  ashes, 
small  charcoal,  road  sand,  (if  silicious,)  or 
burnt  earth  or  refuse  of  any  kind.  Where 
the  soil  is  a  less  stubborn  kind  of  clay,  a  good 
dressing  of  sandy  loam  or  any  sandy  earth 
will  modify  it  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for 
the  crops.  The  quantity  of  materials  to  be 
added  to  the  original  soil  must  depend  on  the 
degree  of  modification  required,  or  the  quantity 
of  material  within  reach ;  if  the  latter  be 
abundant,  and  the  soil  requires  a  good  deal  of 
alteration,  from  six  inches  to  a  fojt  in  thick- 
ness may  be  used,  either  removing  or  not,  as 
may  seem  best,  the  same  or  a  less  amount  of 
the  clay.  It  is  seldom  that  the  thorough 
modification  of  unsuitable  soils  can  be  effected 
at  once  ;  it  is  a  work  of  gradual  improvement, 
every  opportunity  of  aiding  which  should  be 
turned  to  account.  Even  stubborn  soils  be- 
come a  good  deal  modified  simply  by  the 
operations  of  culture,  if  properly  performed  ; 
the  trenching  of  the  soil  frequently,  and  the 
exposing  of  the  surface  in  ridges  I"  the  action 
of  frost,  wind,  rain  and  sun,  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  opportunity  oilers, 
are  especially  efficacious  ;  and  besides  this,  the 
frequent  practice   of    hoeing   deeply   during 
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summer,  and  occasionally  of  lightly  forking 
up  the  surface,  materially  assist  in  the  process 
of  amelioration.  Such  soils,  that  is,  heavy 
soils,  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  at  all 
consolidated  for  want  of  trenching,  forking  up, 
and  deep  hoeing  ;  and  another  very  essential 
point  is  to  avoid  trampling  on  the  ground,  or 
working  it,  when  in  a  wet  and  adhesive  state. 
"Whenever  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  wet 
enough  to  become  pasty  by  trampling  on  it, 
digging  and  trenching,  and  other  operations 
connected  with  its  improvement,  should  be 
postponed;  for  if,  while  in  this  state,  the  earth 
is  turned  over,  and  the  pasty  surface  placed 
underneath,  or  if  any  of  these  operations  are 
then  continued,  any  previous  advance  that 
may  have  been  made  towards  improvement 
will  be  set  aside,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil 
rendered  equally  bad  as  at  first.  The  addi- 
tion of  manure,  too,  assists  greatly  in  im- 
proving the  mechanical  texture  of  heavy  soils, 
but  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  applied  in  a. 
long  littery  state,  and  before  it  is  too  much 
decayed.  Deep  draining,  trenching,  the  addi- 
tion of  porous  materials,  and  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  various  operations  of  culture 
above  mentioned,  will,  in  a  short  time,  com- 
plete the  amelioration  and  improvement  of 
the  most  stubborn  soils  ;  and  such  soils  when 
so  improved  will  be  found  to  produce  excel- 
lent culinary  crops. 

The  improvement  of  sandy  soils  is  a  very 
different  matter,  as  regards  the  details  ;  for 
though,  in  their  case,  thorough  drainage  and 
deep  trenching  are  indispensable,  yet  instead 
of  adding  porous  materials,  those  of  an  adhe- 
sive quality  are  required.  Neither  do  any 
injurious  results  follow  from  operating  on  soils 
of  this  class  when  in  a  wet  state,  or  rather 
soon  after  they  have  been  wetted,  for  the 
ready  passage  they  afford  for  the  water  soon 
renders  them  comparatively  dry.  To  improve 
the  texture  of  such  soils,  what  is  known  as 
stiff  or  heavy  loam,  and  marl,  should  be 
applied,  and  in  quantity  just  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  sandiness  of  the  original  soil. 
To  such  soils,  long  littery  dung  should  never 
be  applied,  as  it  would  tend  only  to  make 
them  still  more  porous,  from  which  cause 
they  are  at  all  times  liable  to  suffer  during 
the  hot  dry  weather  of  summer.  They  are 
much  benefited  in  summer,  during  continuous 
drought,  by  the  occasional  use  of  various  saline 
manures,  diluted  and  applied  in  a  liquid  state, 
for  these  have  a  material  influence  in  keeping 
them  in  a  moistened  condition.  It  will  thus 
be  seen,  that  the  improvement  both  of  heavy 
and  light  soils  for  gardening  purposes,  consists 
in  assimilating  them  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
free  open  loamy  soils,  already  stated  to  be  the 
best  natural  soils  for  the  purpose. 
Disposition  of  the  surface. — The  more  simple 


the  arrangement  of  a  kitchen  garden,  the  more 
convenient  will  it  be  found  in  the  subsequent 
cropping  of  the  ground.  The  exact  disposi- 
tion of  the  surface,  that  is,  the  position  and 
number  of  walks,  borders,  vegetable  quarters, 
&c.  must  depend  on  the  form  and  size  of  the 
area.  If  it  be  a  square  or  a  parallelogram, 
(the  two  most  convenient  forms,)  a  walk  should 
extend  round  it  at  a  distance  from  the  wall, 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  garden  ;  and 
if  the  garden  be  of  considerable  size,  another 
should  lead  through  the  centre,  and  may  be 
once  or  twice  intersected,  if  the  space  is  ex- 
tensive enough  to  render  these  means  of  com- 
munication necessary.  The  borders  next  the 
fence  extending  all  round,  should  be  at  least  as 
wide  as  the  height  of  the  fence,  or  they  may 
be  wider  ;  thus,  if  the  wall  is  ten  feet  high, 
the  border  may  be  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide  : 
and  even  if  the  fence  be  a  low  one,  it  should 
not,  if  there  is  space,  be  less  than  from  six  to 
ten  feet  wide.  These  borders  according  to 
their  aspect  are  exceedingly  convenient  for 
accelerating  or  retarding  particular  crops.  The 
walks  should  never  be  less  than  three  feet 
wide  in  small  gardens,  and  are  better  six  or 
eight  feet  wide,  if  there  is  room. 

The  border  all  round  next  the  fence,  and 
the  walk  next  to  it,  being  set  off,  the  size  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  garden  must  deter- 
mine the  necessity  of  having  a  central  walk. 
If,  after  the  central  walk  is  set  out,  there 
would  remain  about  forty  feet  in  width  on 
each  side  between  it  and  the  boundary  walk 
already  spoken  of,  it  would  be  convenient  to 
have  one  formed  ;  but  if  the  space  would  be 
much  less  than  this,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
on  the  ground  of  convenience,  and  would  only 
be  wasting  some  of  the  best  part  of  the  ground. 
This,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  mere  point 
of  taste  and  convenience  ;  but  generally  it  will 
be  found  that  a  central  walk  is  not  necessary. 

The  area  of  a  kitchen  garden  thus  becomes 
divided  into  four  parts  : — the  wall  border,  the 
gravel  walks,  the  vegetable  quarters,  and  the 
narrow  borders  between  these  and  the  walks. 
The  wall  borders  should  slope  slightly  towards 
the  walk,  from  what  is  to  be  the  ground  level 
at  the  base  of  the  wall;  they  should  never  be 
occupied  with  heavy  or  deeply-rooting  crops, 
that  draw  much  nourishment,  as  this  would 
impoverish  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees,  which 
are  frequently  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
garden  stock.  It  is  not  desirable  to  dig  very 
deeply,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  roots  of  the 
trees  ;  and  whatever  crops  are  planted,  should 
be  placed  at  more  than  the  ordinary  distance 
apart,  so  that  they  may  not  shade  the  ground 
too  much.  A  slip  of  a  foot  wide,  next  the  wall, 
forms  a  capital  situation  for  planting  a  row 
of  cauliflower  plants  for  preservation  through 
the  winter,  and  a  row  of  lettuce  plants  in  front 
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of  them  ;  the  former  are  removed  to  be 
planted  out  in  spring  ,•  the  latter  being,  a 
light  crop  may  be  allowed  to  grow.  Next  to 
this,  a  clear  space  should  be  reserved  as  an 
alley  or  pathway,  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  carrying  on  the  management  of  the  trees  ; 
this  should  be  at  least  two  feet  wide.  The 
gravel  walks  should  be  edged  with  dwarf  box, 
and  should  be  nearly  level — a  little  raised  or 
rounded  in  the  centre,  but  not  too  much,  as 
very  much  rounded  walks  are  unnecessary,  and 
inconvenient  to  walk  on.  If  box  edging  is  ob- 
jected to,  as  it  is  by  some,  on  the  ground  of 
harbouring  slugs  and  snails,  (an  objection,  by 
the  way,  which  has  little  force,  if  the  edgings 
are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  kept  neatly  trimmed,) 
wood,  brick,  stone,  slate,  or  glass  edgings  may 
be  substituted.  The  border  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  walk  from  the  wall,  may  be  narrow, — 
from  three  to  five  feet  is  sufficient ;  it  is  useful 
for  many  purposes,  such  as  raising  salads, 
planting  herbs,  sowing  seeds  for  transplanting, 
&c,  or  it  may  be  filled  in  rotation  with  such 
crops  as  strawberries.  Between  this  border 
and  the  vegetable  quarters,  a  row  of  fruit  trees 
is  usually  planted  ;  this  may  be  a  row  of  goose- 
berries and  currants,  of  raspberries,  of  dwarf 
apple  and  pear  trees  ;  or  apples,  pears,  and 
plums  trained  as  espaliers  ;  or,  as  we  prefer, 
dwarf  standard  pears  and  apples  trained  in  the 
balloon  fashion,  alternating  with  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes.  The  latter  two  may  be 
trained  as  dwarf  standard  trees,  and  are  thus 
not  only  better  preserved  from  the  splashing 
of  heavy  rains,  but  are  more  easily  covered  up 
for  preservation  from  birds,  as  is  desirable  with 
a  portion  of  the  crop  ;  indeed  some,  of  the 
currants  especially,  if  well  matted  up,  may  be 
kept  till  Christinas  in  favourable  seasons.  The 
vegetable  quarters  within  the  row  of  fruit 
trees,  should  have  a  narrow  pathway  or  alley 
all  round  for  the  convenience  of  workmen,  and 
for  getting  from  one  crop  to  another.  Tem- 
porary alleys  for  the  same  purpose  may  also 
be  formed  between  the  crops  at  the  time  of 
planting  them. 

To  be  complete,  every  garden  should  have 
a  supply  of  water  available  for  the  plants, 
without  the  labour  of  watering;  this  is  to  be 
effected  by  having  an  elevated  reservoir  con- 
stantly supplied,  and  attached  pipes  leading 
round  the  walls,  and  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary stopcocks.  A  leathern  hose,  and  the 
labour  of  a  man  to  direct  it,  is  then  all  that  is 
required  for  watering  the  crops. 

nOT-BED    DF.rARTJIENT. 

Few,  if  any,  gardens  can  be  managed  with- 
out hot-beds,  and  where  hot-beds  are  employed, 
a  special  situation  should  be  devoted  to  them, 
for  at   best  they  have  a  littery  and   unsightly 


appearance,  which  makes  it  extremely  unde- 
sirable that  they  should  be  made  openly  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  When  a  separate  fenced-off 
department  is  devoted  to  them,  their  unsiglit- 
liness  becomes  of  little  importance,  while  all 
their  advantages  are  better  secured,  and  the 
management  of  them  is  rendered  more  con- 
venient 

Such  a  department  as  is  here  alluded  to  is 
commonly  called  the  frame  ground.  Its  extent 
will  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  business 
required  to  be  carried  on  in  it ;  but  it  is  well 
to  provide  space  enough,  for  many  untidy 
operations  may  be  carried  on  here  better  than 
in  any  other  place,  and  with  less  disturbance 
to  the  order  of  the  garden.  It  is  convenient 
to  have  the  frame  ground  near  the  potting 
sheds  and  yard;  in  fact,  it  may  form  part  of 
the  latter.  A  warm  sheltered  situation  should 
be  selected,  open  to  the  sun  on  the  south  and 
east,  and  entirely  without  shade  at  these  points, 
but  well  protected  on  the  north  and  west, 
as  well  as  on  the  north-east.  The  space 
should  be  well  drained,  and  made  dry  and  firm 
for  walking  on.  Excavations  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  deep  should  be  made  to  build 
the  beds  in  ;  by  this  means  the  drainage  from 
them  may  be  more  easily  collected,  and  they 
are,  besides,  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
winds,  which  have  much  effect  on  hot-beds, 
causing  the  heat  to  fluctuate  often  to  a  very 
great  extent.  These  excavations  should  range 
in  regular  order  from  east  to  west,  so  that  the 
beds  may  face  the  south,  (or  north  if  a  shady 
bed  is  required).  They  should  be  about  three 
feet  wider  than  the  hot-bed  is  required  to  be 
built,  which  will  leave  eighteen  inches  at  front 
and  back  as  a  base  for  the  linings  or  casings 
of  hot  dung  which  have  to  be  applied  subse- 
quently to  maintain  a  proper  heat.  The  width 
of  the  bed  should  be  just  a  few  inches  wider 
than  the  frames  ;  that  is,  as  nearly  the  size  of 
the  frame  as  will  admit  of  the  latter  standing 
quite  firmly  on  it.  Garden  frames  are  usually 
made  about  live  feet  wide,  so  that  the  exca- 
vation should  be  about  eight  feet  in  width;  the 
edge  of  this  should  be  formed  of  stout  plank, 
kept  in  place  by  short  piles  driven  into  the 
ground,  the  upper  edge  being  level  with  the 
walk  ;  the  bottom  should  be  drained  and  made 
to  slope  to  the  centre,  and  also  slightly  towards 
one  end,  at  which  a  cesspool  should  be  formed 
to  receive  all  the  drainings  of  the  dung,  which 
may  be  turned  to  account  as  liquid  manure. 
The  space  between  the  excavations  may  be 
two  feet  wide,  quite  level  and  firm.  Where 
dung  pits  are  used  instead  of  hot-beds,  they 
should  be  built  in  excavations  of  the  kind 
here  explained,  for  the  same  reasons;  but  where 
hot-water  pits  are  substituted  for  tbem, 
they  may  be  built  on  level  ground.  The 
highest  beds  or  pits  should   be  placed  at  the 
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north  side  of  the  ground,   so  as  not  to  shade 
any  of  the  others. 

THE  ORCHARD. 

There  is  so  little  difference  in  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  form  a  good  orchard  and  a 
good  kitchen  garden,  that  what  has  been  said 
with  reference  to  aspect,  soil,  and  preparation, 
in  the  one  case,  is  also  applicable  in  the  other. 
An  orchard  may  be  enclosed  by  a  wall  or  other 
substantial  fence  suitable  for  training  the  ten- 
derer kinds  of  fruit  against,  but  it  is  more 
usually  enclosed  by  a  low  fence  and  hedge, 
the  walls  of  the  kitchen  garden  affording  in 
most  cases  what  is  regarded  as  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  the  finer  kinds  of  fruit.  The 
question  is  simply  one  of  expense.  When  the 
cost  of  building  a  wall,  and  of  preparing  for 
and  properly  looking  after  the  trees,  is  not  an 
objection,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  objects  of  an 
orchard.  In  this  case,  however,  the  smaller 
kinds  and  the  dwarf  trees  only  should  be 
planted  nearest  to  the  wall,  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  not  be  shaded ;  neither  should  any 
be  planted  within  the  distance  of  an  ordinary 
fruit-tree  border. 

Low,  damp,  or  what  are  called  early  situ- 
ations, are  very  unsuitable  for  orchards.  Each 
of  these  favour  early  growth  in  spring  ;  and 
it  is  the  early  development  of  the  blossoms 
while  they  are  still  liable  to  suffer  from  se- 
vere "  spring  frosts,"  and  are  unprotected  by 
foliage,  in  which  lies  the  greatest  risk  of  losing 
the  fruit  crop.  An  elevated  and  comparatively 
backward  situation  is  therefore  an  essential 
condition  of  success. 

Wherever  standard  fruit  trees  are  grown, 
an  orchard  of  greater  or  less  extent  ought  to 
be  provided  for  them,  for  nothing  is  worse 
than  to  have  such  trees  growing  in  the  vege- 
table garden  among  the  culinary  crops ;  it 
prevents  either  the  one  or  the  other  from  at- 
taining their  proper  perfection,  the  vegetables 
being  injured  by  the  continual  shade  of  the 
fruit  trees,  and  the  latter  suffering  both  from 
the  repeated  diggings  which  are  required,  and 
also  from  the  amount  of  manure  which  is  ne- 
cessarily applied  to  the  former.  The  orchard 
may  advantageously  be  situated  near  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  if  it  can  conveniently  be 
placed  on  the  exposed  side,  it  may  serve  as 
a  means  of  shelter. 

Another  general  consideration  is  this  : — 
Few  soils  are  adapted  to  grow  every  kind  of 
fruit  to  perfection,  and  the  wholesale  renewal 
of  the  soil  to  render  it  adapted  for  each  kind 
of  tree  is  too  expensive  an  operation.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  approximate  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  what  would  be  desirable  in  this 
respect  by  partial  renovation,  and  to  plant 
chiefly  of  those  kinds  of  fruit  for  which  the 


soil  is  most  suitable,  and  limit  the  number  of 
those  for  which  it  is  not  adapted. 

The  trees  in  an  orchard  should  be  planted 
in  quincunx  order;  that  is,  they  should  stand 
in  lines,  the  plants  in  one  line  alternating 
laterally  with  those  in  the  next  line,  or  stand- 
ing opposite  those  in  the  second  line,  thus  : — 


This  arrangement,  while  it  occupies  the 
ground  to  the  best  advantage,  also  secures  the 
largest  possible  space  on  all  sides  for  each 
individual  plant.  In  fact,  this  is  the  principle 
on  which  all  crops,  whether  of  vegetables  or 
fruit,  should  be  planted.  The  trees  must  not 
be  indiscriminately  mixed ;  it  is  better  to 
select  the.  strongest  growing  kinds  of  trees, 
and  have  these  planted  together  at  greater 
distances  apart,  the  smaller  growing  kinds 
being  also  planted  together,  and,  if  required, 
somewhat  closer  than  the  others.  The  larger 
growing  trees  should  not  be  planted  at  less 
than  forty  feet  apart,  and  the  smaller  ones  in 
proportion.  Where  there  is  space,  however, 
it  will  be  better  to  plant  them  at  greater 
distances,  in  order  to  secure  a  free  circulation 
of  air  on  all  sides  of  the  trees.  They  ought 
at  all  times  to  stand  quite  clear  of  each  other, 
so  as  not  to  be  in  any  degree  crowded  or 
materially  shaded. 

Fruit  trees  are  some  years  arriving  at  per- 
fection, and,  consequently,  it  is  very  important 
that  not  only  should  a  good  selection  of  kinds 
be  made  and  planted,  but  also  that  these  should 
be  obtained  quite  true  to  name.  Too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  this  matter  in  many 
nursery  gardens,  and  grievous  have  been  the 
disappointments  of  detecting  spurious  fruits 
after  several  years  of  anxious  cultivation. 
Hence  it  is  infinitely  better,  though  at  a  higher 
cost,  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the 
kind  selected  are  true  to  their  names.  It  is 
by  no  means  desirable  to  very  much  extend 
the  number  of  varieties  to  be  planted  ;  a  good 
and  limited  selection  adapted  to  furnish  a  pro- 
per succession  from  the  extreme  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  season  being  more  advantageous 
in  every  respect  than  the  mere  possession  of 
a  very  extensive  collection  of  varieties. 
When,  however,  many  kinds  are  required  to  be 
cultivated  as  a  fancy,  several  may  be  grafted 
together  on  one  tree ;  in  this  way  they  will 
succeed  well  enough,  if  those  of  similar  habits 
are  placed  together.  Where  it  is  found  that 
spurious  varieties  have  been  planted,  it  is 
better  to  change  them  by  grafting  or  budding 
the  growing  trees,  rather  than  to  have  re- 
course to  replanting. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Sow  artichokes,  basil,  beans,  cabbages,  car- 
rots, cauliflower,  lettuces,  marjoram,  onions, 
parsley,  peas,  radishes,  salading,  and  spinach. 
Plant  and  Transplant  artichokes,  cab- 
bages, horse-radish,  shallots,  and  potatoes. 

General  Directions. — This  is  a  proper 
time  to  improve  light  and  heavy  soils,  by 
mixing  the  former  with  that  of  an  adhesive 
nature,  and  the  latter  with  sand  or  lime  rub- 
bish. Trench,  dig,  and  in  frosty  weather  do 
all  necessary  wheeling.  Collect  into  heaps 
all  the  vegetable  refuse  to  make  manure, 
sprinkling  the  heap  with  a  little  salt,  or  lime, 
to  assist  decomposition,  and  to  destroy  the 
larva  of  insects.  Turn  gravel  walks,  and 
plant  box-edgings  ;  prepare  stakes  and  labels: 
destroy  vermin,  such  as  mice.  Stir  the  soil 
between  crops,  in  dry  weather,  and  draw  a 
portion  of  fine  earth  about  the  stems  of  the 
advancing  crops. 

Artichohes  (Glohe). — Sow  on  a  slight  heat, 
about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  forward  by 
pricking  them  into  boxes  or  pots.  These 
will  come  into  use  late  in  autumn  ;  protect 
the  old  plants. 

Artichokes  (Jerusalem). — Plant  any  time 
during  the  month,  on  deeply  dug  and  richly 
manured  soil  ;  put  them  live  inches  deep,  and 
eighteen  inches  apart,  in  rows  three  feet  or 
more  from  each  other. 


Basil. — Sow  a  little  in  a  hot-bed  frame, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Beans. — Plant  a  small  quantity  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  :  select  a  dry  and  warm 
spot,  putting  them  in  rows  two  feet  between, 
and  three  inches  apart  :  either  the  Mazagan 
or  Marshall's  Prolific  will  suit. 

Brocoli. — Look  over  the  stock,  and  pro- 
tect those  which  are  showing  flower,  by 
breaking  a  few  of  the  inner  leaves  down  upon 
the  heads  before  they  are  far  advanced. 

Brussels  Sprouts.- — Support  the  tall  plants 
with  stakes,  and  let  the  sprouts  be  picked 
carefully,  as  wanted. 

Cabbage. — Plant  from  those  pricked  out, 
in  autumn;  sow  also  a  few  for  succession. 

Carrots. — Sow  a  few  for  early  use  in  a 
slight  hot-bed,  or  on  a  sunny  spot,  hooped  over, 
so  as  to  be  covered  with  mats  in  severe  wea- 
ther. Look  over  those  which  are  stored,  and 
pick  out  any  which  are  beginning  to  decay. 

Cauliflowers. — Shift  those  in  pots ;  give 
plenty  of  air  to  all  that  are  under  glass;  clean 
and  stir  up  the  soil  ;  make  a  sowing 
on  a  slight  hot-bed,  at  the  end  of  the  month; 
and  in  severe  weather  give  extra  coverings. 

Celery. — The  late  plantings  may  be  again 
earthed  up  in  mild  weather,  and  the  whole 
must  be  covered  with  litter  when  the  weather 
is  severe. 

Endive. — Look  over  all  that  is  kept  in 
frames  and  cellars  :  pick  off  decaying  leavea  ; 
give  no  water,  but  plenty  of  air,  and  keep 
them  as  dry  as  possible. 
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Garlic. — Plant  out  now,  if  not  already 
done,  in  rows  fifteen  inches  between,  and  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row;  shallow  drills  may 
be  drawn  for  them,  but  they  must  not  be 
covered,  only  pressed  on  the  soil. 

Herbs. — The  perennial  sorts,  such  as  mint, 
thyme,  balm,  tarragon,  &c,  may  be  increased 
by  division  if  required. 

•  Horse-radish. — Make  new  plantations  ;  in 
doing  this,  trench  the  soil  three  spits  deep, 
put  plenty  of  manure  at  the  bottom,  plant 
cuttings  of  the  roots  eighteen  inches  deep,  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  and  nine  inches  in  the 
row  :  this  is  better  than  making  holes. 

Lettuces. — Sow  a  few,  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  on  a  warm  border,  or  on  gentle  heat. 
Those  in  frames  and  hand  lights,  or  by  the 
side  of  the  wall,  require  looking  to  ;  have  the 
dead  leaves  picked  off,  and  the  soil  freshened; 
in  mild  weather  give  air  plentifully. 

Mint. — Plant  some  roots  in  pots  or  boxes, 
and  set  them  in  a  forcing-house  or  hot-bed 
frame,  where  the  heat  is  moderate. 

Onions. — Sow  a  few  on  a  very  warm  spot; 
clean  the  autumn  sown  crops.  Plant  out 
some  of  the  small  roots,  such  as  are  used  for 
pickling,  they  will  be  found  very  useful ;  put 
them  about  five  inches  between,  and  the  rows 
one  foot  apart.  Look  over  those  which  are 
stored  ;  clean  them  thoroughly,  and  in  doing 
so  handle  them  very  gently. 

Parsnips. — Prepare  to  sow  early ; -deeply 
dig  or  trench  the  ground  ;  attend  to  •  those 
stored  in  the  autumn. 

Parsley. — This  is  a  considerable  time  in 
vegetating ;  if  the  ground  is  dry  it  should  be 
sown  now,  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  or 
along  the  edges  of  the  alleys.  Take  up  a  few 
of  the  best  roots,  and  plant  them  in  a  frame 
near  the  glass,  as  provision  for  severe 
weather. 

Peas. — Sow  a  crop  of  the  Early  frame  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  month,  on  a  dry 
border,  in  rows  a  yard  apart;  or,  what  is 
better,  along  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  To  sa- 
turate them  before  sowing  with  bitter  aloes, 
is  said  to  be  a  complete  preventive  against 
the  attacks  of  mice.  Protect  the  autumn 
sown  crop  by  close  twiggy  stakes. 

Potatoes. — -Keep  those  which  are  stored 
thin  and  cool,  and  pick  out  any  diseased  ones. 
Plant  out  some  of  the  early  sorts  (the  late 
ones  may  also  be  tried,)  on  a  dry  and  sheltered 
spot,  using  whole  potatoes  for  sets  ;  put 
them  in  rows  two  feet  between,  and  one  foot 
in  the  row,  and  instead  of  dung,  use  leaf 
mould,  and  charred  earth,  or  refuse. 

Radishes. — Sow  a  few  on  a  warm  border, 
protected  by  mats,  loose  litter,  or  other  light 
material :  well  air  those  in  frames. 

Salading. — Sow  a  little  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  as  mustard  and  cress,  on  a  warm 


sheltered  spot ;  protect  it  from   the  wet  and 
severe  cold. 

Savoys. — Preserve  any  that  come  very 
good,  and  plant  them  in  a  warm  place,  for 
a  supply  of  seed. 

Spinach. — If  much  in  demand,  sow  a  little 
on  a  warm  sheltered  border,  to  come  in  suc- 
cession ;  stir  the  soil,  when  dry,  between  the 
advancing  crop,  and  keep  it  clear  of  weeds  ; 
when  picking  it  for  use,  gather  only  the  full 
grown  leaves. 

Winter  Crops.  ■ —  Keep  them  clean  by 
removing  all  the  decaying  leaves,  &c.  If 
any  of  the  sorts  are  proving  themselves  to 
be  ,  true,  and  coming  very  good,  it  will 
be  well  to  plant  out  a  few  of  the  best  for 
seeding. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

General  Directions. — Collect  all  primings, 
&c,  and  have  them  charred  for  manure. 
Fork  up  those  places  where  the  soil  has  been 
trodden  down  whilst  pruning  and  nailing. 
Trench  and  drain  the  ground  where  young 
trees  are  to  be  planted,  and  in  all  cases  avoid 
deep  planting  ;  as  a  general  rule  it  is  better 
to  plant  without  making  any  pit,  but  to  spread 
the  roots  over  the  surface,  and  cover  them 
with  fresh  soil.  It  is  a  good  plan,  previously 
to  nailing  the  peach  and  other  fruit  trees, 
slightly  to  paint  the  walls  with  a  liquid  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  sulphur  in  equal  proportions; 
soap  suds  and  urine  will  be  good  additions  to 
the  composition.  A  similar  mixture  applied 
in  a  weak  state  to  trees  which  are  mossy  and 
dirty  will  serve. to  cleanse  them.  Lay  in  a 
store  of  stringed  and  other  labels  for  use  at 
grafting  time,  &c. ;  clean  old  nails  by  shaking 
them  briskly  in  a  bag  of  sand,  and  always 
heat  them  and  dip  them  in  oil  before  using  ; 
prepare  shreds ;  and  the  fewer  nails  and 
shreds  used  in  nailing  the  better.  Have  the 
necessary  protecting  materials  for  the  early 
blooming  kinds  in  readiness. 

Almonds. — Finish  pruning  and  nailing;  the 
buds  may  be  thinned  at  the  end  of  the  month 
with  advantage  :  keep  the  standards  thin  of 
wood  in  the  centre,  and  regularly  formed. 

Apples. — Get  on  with  the  pruning,  tying, 
nailing,  and  planting  ;  avoid  planting  deep  ; 
and  stake  and  mulch  those  already  trans- 
planted. 

Apricots. — Prepare  protecting  materials,  as 
netting,  matting,  &c,  to  be  applied  when  the 
blossom  is  about  to  open;  finish  pruning, 
nailing,  and  planting. 

Berberries. — If  the  fruit  is  much  used, 
plant  a  few  in  a  deep  and  rich  soil  ;  they  are 
very  ornamental  in  shrubberies,  whence  the 
fruit  may  be  gathered. 

Cherries. — Finish  pruning  and  nailing  im- 
mediately those  on  walls,  &c.     The  Morello 
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may  be  left  uniil  the  last,  as  it  is  very  late  ; 
protect  all  in  blossom. 

Chestnuts. — If  introduced  at  all,  they  must 
be  planted  around  the  outskirts,  where  they 
will  serve  for  shelter. 

Currants. — Propagate  all  the  best  sorts ; 
make  new  plantations  when  required  ;  finish 
pruning  ;  and,  when  digging,  add  a  portion  of 
well  decomposed  manure. 

Filberts. — Finish  pruning  ;  form  them 
into  open  bushes,  as  practised  with  the  cur- 
rants: the  trees  may  be  cup-shaped. 

Figs. — It  is  presumed  these  are  well 
covered  ;  more  covering  may  be  added  if  the 
weather  is  severe. 

Gooseberries. — Complete  the  new  planta- 
tions, and  finish  pruning  ;  break  off  (not  cut) 
the  suckers ;  have  the  ground  dug  and 
manured  ;  put  in  cuttings  of  the  best  sorts,  a 
foot  in  length,  and  insert  two-thirds  in  the 
soil,  leaving  only  three  eyes  at  the  top,  all 
the  rest  being  cut  away. 

Grafts. — Those  which  had  to  be  taken  off 
early,  or  have  been  procured,  may  be  pre- 
served  fresh  by  thrusting  them  half-way  in 
damp  sand  or  soil,  or  into  a  potato. 

Medlars. — Thin  out  the  irregular  branches 
of  established  trees,  keeping  them  open  in  the 
centre,  to  admit  light  and  air. 

Mulberries. — Prune  so  as  to  leave  the 
centre  open,  without  crowded  or  crossing 
branches. 

Nectarines. — Prune,  nail,  and  thin  the 
buds  towards  the  middle  and  end  of  the  month; 
prepare  to  protect  the  blossom.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  use  a  board,  to  project  at  the  top  nine 
inches,  to  which  the  awning  may  be  attached. 

Peaches. — If  the  buds  swell  fast  finish  the 
pruning,  thinning  of  buds,  and  nailing,  early; 
prepare  materials,  as  netting,  and  have  a  board 
along  the  top  of  the  wall  to  ward  off  more 
effectually  the  frost  and  wet,  to  protect  them 
when  in  blossom. 

Pears. — These  may  be  planted  ;  prune  and 
train  thoseon  wallsorespaliers;  stake  and  mulch 
those  recently  transplanted.  Young  trees  must 
be  cut  sparingly,  as  it  induces  too  vigorous 
growth.  Several  of  the  French  sorts  bear 
best  on  the  young  wood,  and  may  be  treated 
accordingly.  Keep  the  standards  well  thinned 
of  wood. 

Plums. — Prune  and  train,  laying  in  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  young  wood,  the  fruit  being 
better  thereon  than  on  spurs. 

Quinces. — These  may  be  now  planted.  It 
is  usual  to  graft  pears  upon  the  quince  stock  ; 
and  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  few  thus  done,  as 
they  conic  earlier. 

Raspberries.  —  Make,  new  plantations  ; 
prune,  tie,  and  dig  the  old  plantations,  adding 
a  portion  of  manure  ;  dig  out  all  the  suckers 
not  required. 


Stocks  for  grafting  upon  should  be  propa- 
gated by  layers,  seeds,  and  root  cuttings ; 
those  from  root-cuttings  and  seeds  are  pre- 
ferred :  root  cuttings  are  best. 

Vines  may  be  planted  ;  prune  and  train 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  this,  in  some  degree, 
will  prevent  bleeding. 

THE    FORCING     GARDEN. 

General  Directions. — In  watering,  always 
use  rain  water  warmed  to  the  temperature  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  ;  this  can  be 
done  by  keeping  the  engine  and  watering  cans 
filled  over  night,  or  by  mixing  with  warm 
water.  When  giving  air,  avoid  causing  cur- 
rents, and  only  admit  it  by  the  top  ventilators, 
and  that  early  in  the  day  ;  shut  up  early,  so 
as  to  have  the  house  warmed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  sun  heat  ;  it  will  be  all  the  better  if 
the  thermometer  rise  a  few  degrees  after  the 
air  is  taken  off  ;  these  instruments  should  be 
used  in  every  department,  although  the  expe- 
rienced can  do  without  them.  In  dull  and 
severe  weather  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
make  fires  during  the  day,  when  a  little  air 
may  be  given.  It  is  not  advisable,  when  the 
weather  is  extremely  cold  at  night,  to  keep  up 
the  exact  heat  required,  as  a  few  degrees 
lower  will  do  ;  but  it  must  be  kept  nearly 
right  during  the  day,  particularly  when  the 
plants  are  in  blossom.  Give  all  the  houses  a 
thorough  cleaning  before  forcing  is  com- 
menced. All  forcing-houses  and  pits  should 
be  covered  at  night,  to  economize  fire  heat, 
excess  of  which  is  both  expensive  and  hurtful. 

Asparagus. — Temperature,  55  degrees  by 
day,  50  degrees  at  night.  Take  every  advan- 
tage of  sun  heat;  give  a  little  air  daily;  shut  up 
early ;  and  water  with  tepid  water,  a  little 
salted :  prepare  a  succession  bed. 

Cherries. — Temperature,  from  45  to  50 
degrees  by  day,  40  degrees  at  night.  Admit  air 
freely  until  the  trees  come  into  blossom ;  great 
caution  is  then  necessary.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere steady  and  moist  ;  use  little  fire  heat 
at  night,  but  apply  it  during  the  day  in  dull 
weather,  always  giving  a  little  air  at  the  same 
time. 

Cucumbers. — Temperature,  70  degrees  by 
day,  65  degrees  at  night.  Those  in  houses 
should  be  syringed  freely  with  clear  soot  and 
manure  water.  Train  always  on  a  trellis,  and 
stop  at  every  joint  when  established  ;  see  that 
the  steam  of  dung  linings  does  not  enter  the 
frames  ;  cover  carefully  at  night. 

Figs. — Temperature,  50  degrees  by  da)-,  45 
degrees  at  night.  Syringe  often  ;  use  tepid 
liquid  manure  when  they  are  growing  fast. 
Those  in  pots  should  be  brought  on  gradually, 
and  can  be  ripened  in  the  stove  or  vinery. 

Kidney  Beans. — Temperature,  60  degrees  by 
day.  •")")  degrees  at  night.    Sow  either  ill   a  box 
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or  pots,  to  be  transplanted,  as  soon  as  vege- 
tated, into  four-inch-  pots,  and  again  shifted 
into  eight-inch  pots,  placing  four  plants  in 
each  :  place  them  near  the  glass,  say  in  the 
peach  house,  or  vinery,  upon  shelves. 

Melons. — Temperature,  60  degrees  at  night, 
75  degrees  by  day.  Sow  a  few  seeds;  pot  off 
those  for  planting  out  next  month,  one  plant 
in  a  pot,  and  stop  it  at  the  showing  of  the 
third  leaf.  They  can  be  planted  out,  or  kept 
in  pots,  and  grown  as  vines  :  in  this  case, 
allow  them  to  run  a  little  before  stopping  them. 

Mushrooms. — Temperature,  55  degrees, 
chiefly  raised  from  the  fermenting  dung  being 
prepared  in  the  house,  for  the  succession  beds. 
In  watering,  use  tepid  water,  and  apply  it 
very  moderately  :  exhausted  beds  may  be 
partly  renewed  by  applying  liquid  manure. 

3Iusas. — Temperature,  60  to  70  degrees  by 
day,  55  degrees  at  night.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
moist,  and  water  with  liquid  manure  at  the  roots. 

Nectarines. — Temperature,  55  to  60  de- 
grees by  day,  40  degrees  at  night.  Stir  the  soil 
of  the  house,  and  keep  the  air  sweet  by  water- 
ings ;  thin  the  blossom  buds,  and  shake  the 
trees  when  in  blossom,  to  assist  impregnation; 
give  air  freely  when  mild,  and  close  early  in 
the  afternoon. 

Oranges. — Temperature,  45  to  50  degrees  by 
day,  40  degrees  at  night.  Water  and  syringe 
moderately,  and  in  the  mornings.  Those  in 
pots  infested  with  worms  should  be  watered 
with  lime  water. 

Peaches. — Temperature,  55  to  60  degrees  by 
day,  40  to  45  degrees  at  night.  Syringe  freely 
in  the  forenoon,  until  the  blossoms  open,  when 
it  must  be  entirely  withheld  ;  shake  the  trees 
to  disperse  the  pollen  ;  freshen  the  soil,  and 
maintain  a  moist  atmosphere;  air  freely  when 
mild  ;  always  shut  up  with  sun  heat,  if  possible. 

Pine-Apples. — Temperature,  70  degrees  by 
day,  60  degrees  at  night.  Increase  the  heat 
around  the  fruiting  plants,  say  to  a  bottom 
heat  of  95  degrees ;  water  once  a  week  or  so  ; 
keep  the  house  moist ;  air,  if  mild,  every  day ; 
shut  up  early,  and  in  severe  weather  keep  the 
fires  on  during  the  day. 

Rhubarb. — Place  some  roots  in  the  mush- 
room house,  where  it  will  come  blanched  ;  or 
cover  the  crowns  with  boxes  or  pots,  in  the 
open  ground,  and  surround  them  with  ferment- 
ing materials :  the  heat  should  not  exceed 
65  degrees. 

Salading. — Sow  in  boxes,  and  keep  near 
the  light :  any  of  the  forcing  houses  will  suit 
it ;  old  tan  much  decayed  will  be  found  ex- 
cellent for  growing  it. 

Sea  Kale. — Cover  up  in  succession  with  a 
mixture  of  leaves  and  dung,  to  the  depth  of 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  ;  if  the  crowns  are 
covered  with  pots  or  boxes  it  is  necessary  to 
build  the  material  over  them  ;  the  heat  should 


be  mild  and  regular,  about  50  degrees.  A 
slight  covering  may  be  put  all  over  the  bed. 

Strawberries. — Temperature,  55  degrees  by 
day,  45  and  50  degrees  at  night.  These  re- 
quire plenty  of  air  when  in  blossom,  and 
copious  waterings  when  the  fruit  is  set;  keep 
the  plants  near  the  glass,  in  a  moist  heat ; 
either  the  pinery,  vinery,  peach-house,  or  hot- 
pits  will  suit  them.  • 

Steaming. — This  practice  is  not  commend- 
able, being  quite  unnatural  ;  it  is  better  to 
keep  every  part  of  the  house  moist,  which 
produces  a  sweet  atmosphere. 

Vinery. — Temperature,  50  to  60  degrees 
by  day,  45  degrees  at  night.  Syringe  very 
freely  until  the  vines  are  in  leaf,  then  increase 
the  heat  gradually  to  60  degrtees,  and  when  in 
blossom  from  70  to  80  degrees  by  day,  and  60 
degrees  at  night.  Apply  fires  during  the 
day ,  protect  the  borders  outside  from  wet,  and 
have  the  stems  which  are  exposed  protected. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

Sow  hardy  annuals  in  mild  and  dry  weather, 
in  the  open  ground  and  in  frames  ;  also  hardy 
biennials  and  perennials. 

Plant  and  Transplant  herbaceous  plants, 
j  trees,  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  if  the  weather 
is  dry,  mild,  and  open. 

General  Directions.  —  Proceed  actively 
with  alterations,  and  have  the  flower  borders 
and  shrubberies  dug ;  the  surface  should  be 
left  rather  rough,  excepting  about  the  plants 
and  edging  ;  all  the  necessary  wheeling  of 
soil,  manure,  &c.  should  be  done  in  frosty  ov 
dry  weather.  Trees  and  shrubs  may  be 
pruned  at  all  times  and  seasons  ;  but  the  pre- 
sent is  especially  suitable.  Let  all  the  work 
be  done  neatly  and  tastefully. 

Slugs  are  very  injurious  to  many  flowers, 
as  polyanthuses,  alstrcemerias,  &c.  ;  they 
should  be  destroyed  by  laying  down  handfuls 
of  fresh  brewers'  grains  in  the  evening,  and 
sprinkling  them  with  hot  lime  some  time  after, 
in  the  same  night. 

Alpine  Plants. — Wherever  the  soil  about 
the  roots  has  been  displaced  by  wet  or  frost, 
add  fresh  mould,  or  replant  if  necessary. 

Anemones. — Plant  for  late  blooming  in 
well  drained  beds  in  a  soil  of  loam  and  cow 
dung,  at  a  depth  of  two  inches,  and  six  inches 
apart. 

Annuals. — Protect  the  autumn  sown  ones, 
in  very  severe  weather,  by  inverted  flower 
pots  ;  keep  those  in  frames  well  aired,  so  as 
to  have  them  hardy,  and  in  a  fit  state  to  plant 
out  early. 

Auriculas. — Water  very  sparingly,  and 
give  air  freely  in  fine  weather  ;  remove  dead 
leaves,  and  top  dress  with  a  rich  soil ;  protect 
from  frost  by  covering  with  mats,  &c.  These 
plants  require  a  dry  bottomed  frame. 
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Berberis  (Berberry). — Remove  the  suckers, 
and  plant  them  in  nursery  rows  for  stock. 

Bulbs. — Those  that  remain  unplanted 
should  be  put  in  now,  otherwise  their  bloom- 
ing well  will  be  uncertain. 

Carnations. — Keep  them  in  a  dry  bottomed 
frame  ;  air  freely,  and  water  sparingly ;  pre- 
pare a  compound  of  equal  parts  loam  and  cow 
dang,  for  the  final  shift ;  turn  it  often,  and 
pick  out  every  insect,  especially  wire  worms. 

Clematis,  and  other  deciduous  climbers,  may 
be  pruned  and  trained ;  if  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  lay  a  little  loose  manure  over  the 
roots. 

Crocus. — Fork  up  the  soil  between  these, 
just  before  they  come  above  ground,  choosing 
a  dry  day.  Mice  are  very  destructive  to  the 
roots,  and  should  be  trapped. 

Cyclamens. — Freshen  the  soil  among  these, 
and  in  order  to  secure  their  full  beauty,  they 
must  be  sheltered  in  severe  weather. 

Dahlias. — Pot  any  of  the  old  roots  that 
are  in  danger  of  rotting ;  a  few  of  the  good 
sorts  may  also  be  propagated,  if  there  is  plenty 
of  accommodation  ;  if  not,  defer  it  until  the 
end  of  February. 

Erythronium  (Dog's-tooth  violet). — Plant, 
if  not  already  done  ;  they  must  be  placed  near 
the  edge  of  the  beds  or  borders  either  in  rows 
or  patches. 
t  Fuchsias. — Cover  the  roots  with  litter  or 
rotten  leaves  ;  if  dry,  the  standards  may  be 
pruned  and  covered  up  with  straw  ropes  or 
spruce  branches. 

Sepaticas. — Plant  in  a  rich  and  strong  soil: 
some  plants  may  be  taken  up  and  potted  for 
forcing. 

Hyacinths, — Stir  the  surface  of  the  soil 
when  dry ;  protect  with  litter,  or  hoop  them 
over  and  cover  with  awning  in  severe 
weather ;  cover  those  planted  singly  with  a 
flower-pot  inverted. 

Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  and  other  shrubs 
may  be  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in 
trenches,  with  river  sand  at  the  bottom  ;  when 
rooted,  remove  them  to  where  they  are  re- 
quired, or  plant  in  nursery  rows. 

Pansies. — Keep  the  finer  sorts  in  frames 
until  spring,  giving  them  full  air  in  fine  wea- 
ther ;  stir  the  soil  and  top  dress  with  dung 
ami  leaf  mould  ;  strew  dry  litter  thinly  over 
those  exposed,  during  severe  weather. 

Picotees  are  very  impatient  of  wet ;  give 
all  the  air  possible;  their  treatment  is  the 
same  as  that  for  carnations. 

Polyanthus. — Plant  out  in  well  drained 
and  rich  borders  or  beds  ;  sow  seeds  in  pans 
in  a  cold  frame. 

Primroses. — Have  a  few  plants  in  pots, 
especially  of  the  double  flowered  kinds,  which, 
if  top  dressed  now  and  placed  in  a  frame,  will 
bloom  early  for  the  show-house. 


Ranunculus. — Plant  six  inches  apart,  in 
loam  and  cow  dung  ;  press  the  tubers  gently 
into  the  soil,  and  a  little  sand  may  be  placed 
under  them  ;  drain  the  bed  thoroughly. 

Roses. — Remove  entirely  those  shoots 
which  can  be  spared,  and  shorten  others ; 
balance  well  the  heads  of  standards,  and  secure 
them  by  stakes.  The  final  pruning  must  be 
deferred  until  the  severe  frosts  are  past ;  pro- 
tect the  tender  sorts  in  severe  weather  with 
dry  moss  at  the  roots,  and  dry  material,  as 
broom,  fern,  spruce  branches,  or  withered 
laurel  boughs  ;  they  must  be  plentifully  ma- 
nured with  cow  dung,  and  require  a  strong 
loamy  soil  on  a  dry  subsoil. 

Stocks. — Sow  a  few  of  the  German  sorts 
in  heat,  for  early  blooming;  pot  off  carefully 
the  first  seedlings  which  vegetate,  as  these  are 
proved  to  produce  the  greatest  proportion  of 
double  flowered  plants. 

Snowdrops. — Stir  the  soil  as  they  appear, 
which  gives  it  a  degree  of  freshness  and  neat- 
ness that  much  increases  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers. 

Tulips. — Protect  from  frosts,  and  cover 
with  water-proof  cloth  in  wet  weather. 

Violets.  —  Some  of  the  Russian  variety, 
planted  on  a  south  border,  and  slightly  pro- 
tected, will  furnish  a  supply  of  blooms.  They 
are  impatient  of  wet 

Wallflotvers.  —  Plant  them  in  masses 
throughout  the  borders,  &c,  where  they  will 
be  easily  removed  when  past  blooming ;  the 
soil  should  be  enriched  with  manure,  as 
annuals  or  other  plants  must  come  in  their 
place  by  and  by. 

WINDOW  GARDENING. 

Bulbs,  to  be  had  in  flower  now,  must  be 
obtained  from  the  forcing-house  ;  avoid  keep- 
ing them  in  a  draught  of  air,  and  water  only 
with  tepid  water  ;  introduce  few  at  a  time. 
Put  a  little  salt  in  the  water  for  those  in 
glasses,  which  does  not  require  changing. 

Begonias  will  now  be  quite  dry  and  at  rest; 
repot  a  few  of  those  which  were  early  ripened, 
and  excite  them  to  grow  by  placing  them  in  a 
gentle  heat. 

Camellias  must  be  very  carefully  and  regu- 
larly supplied  with  water,  and  that  only  when 
the  soil  feels  dry. 

Cinerarias  are  well  adapted  for  the  window, 
although  not  often  seen  there;  give  them  all 
the  light  and  air  possible,  little  or  no  heat,  and 
plenty  of  water. 

Evergreens,  such  as  aucubas,  laurels, 
laurustinus,  sweet  bays,  junipers,  daphnes, 
hollies,  &c.  should  be  provided  in  pots  for 
the  winter  decoration  of  the  balconies,  &c.  ; 
they  require  very  little  water,  or  any  atten- 
tion this  month  ;  but  in  very  severe  weather 
all  should  be  protected  or  housed. 
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Fuchsias,  being  dormant,  must  be  kept  nearly 
dry;  prune  in  the  side  shoots,  and  be  ready  to 
start  a  few  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Geraniums. — Protect  from  cutting  winds  ; 
give  as  much  air  and  light  to  the  plants  as 
possible.  The  varieties  called  Alba  multi- 
flora,  Napier,  and  Colleyanum,  are  amongst 
the  best  for  forcing  into  early  bloom,  and  of 
the  scarlet  sorts  none  is  better  than  the  Tom 
Thumb,  a  dwarf  growing  sort. 

Myrtles,  and  other  evergreens,  must  be  kept 
cool ;  syringe  them  in  fine  mornings,  as  they 
are  sure  to  get  dusty,  which  is  unsightly. 

Ruses. — Unless  they  are  in  a  growing  state 
water  very  little  ;  moss  over  the  pots  of  those 
in  flower  ;  apply  tobacco  liquor  or  snuff  to 
those  infested  with  green-fly. 

Primulas  are  very  impatient  of  water 
and  damp  ;  the  soil  should  be  chiefly  leaf 
mould,  with  a  little  sand  and  loam,  and  well 
drained. 

Violets,  removed  from  the  frames,  will  now 
be  scenting  the  room  ;  keep  them  near  the 
light ;  frequently  stir  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and 
remove  all  decayed  leaves  and  flowers  ;  admit 
air  profusely. 

Wardian  Cases.  —These  interesting  append- 
ages must,  if  situated  near  the  window,  be 
protected  or  removed  at  night  during  frosty 
weather,  but  give  them  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible during  the  day.  From  40  to  50  degrees 
will  suit  the  generality  of  plants  grown  in  them. 
They  will  require  no  water.  Pick  off  every 
decaying  part  as  soon  as  it  appears  ;  also  stir 
the  surface  of  the  soil  occasionally,  to  avoid 
any  tendency  to  mouldiness  or  damp. 

PITS    AND    FRAMES. 

Alpines. — These  should  be  plunged  in  coal- 
ashes  or  old  tan,  and  either  hooped  over  and 
covered  with  awning  to  protect  them  from 
wet  and  cold,  or  placed  in  frames  facing  the 
north  ;  they  must  have  plenty  of  air. 

Annuals. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
sow  in  a  hotbed  a  few  seeds  of  the  princi- 
pal tender  sorts  for  pot  flowering,  such  as 
amaranths,  balsams,  browallias,  cockscombs, 
Thunbergias,  &c. : — Some  of  the  half-hardy 
kinds,  as  cobeas,  lophospermums,  maurandyas, 
mignonette,  schizanthus,  suhizopetalon,  lo- 
belia, &c,  may  also  be  sown  in  a  slight  hot- 
bed ;  but  unless  ample  accommodation  can  be 
provided,  it  is  better  to  defer  sowing  until 
next  month. 

Half-hardy  Plants,  such  as  calceolarias, 
fuchsias,  petunias,  verbenas,  and  other  bed- 
ding out  plants,  require  to  be  kept  dry  and 
clean  :  give  them  all  the  air  possible  in  mild 
weather:  water  in  the  morning.  Put  a  few  of 
the  better  and  rarer  sorts  in  the  forcing-house 
to  produce  cuttings.  "When  the  weather  is 
very  severe,  and  the  frost  penetrates  through 
the  coverings,  let  them  remain  covered   until 


they  are  thawed;  thus  the  plants  sustain  com- 
paratively slight  injury. 

Forcing  Plants,  such  as  roses,  azaleas, 
rhododendrons,  lilacs,  deutzias,  &c,  together 
with  the  various  bulbs,  as  hyacinths,  tulips, 
narcissus,  amaryllis,  jonquils,  &c,  may  be 
brought  on  in  early  vineries,  peach-houses, 
&c,  but  it  is  better  to  have  pits  or  a  hou^e, 
exclusively  for  them,  which  should  have  bottom 
heat  supplied  by  some  means.  The  points 
necessary  to  attend  to  are  these  : — To  secure 
well  ripened  plants,  and  to  have  them  well 
established  in  the  pots  ;  to  place  a  few  at  a 
time  in  heat,  and  to  apply  it  gently  and  gra- 
dually ;  to  use  tepid  water  always ;  to  give  air 
regularly,  and  shut  up  early,  keeping  the 
average  temperature  at  60  degrees  b)'  day  and 
50  degrees  by  night;  to  keep  all  the  plants 
free  of  insects  by  fumigating  for  green  fly  ; 
and  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  so 
preventing  red  spider,  &c.  Should  they  become 
infested,  slightly  paint  the  flues,  or  pipes,  with 
sulphur  while  they  are  cool,  which  will  kill  the 
spider  and  tend  much  to  keep  away  other  ver- 
min. It  is  a  most  excellent  plan,  although  not 
generally  adopted,  before  forcing  or  even 
growing  plants  in  the  pits  or  houses,  to  cleanse 
them  by  burning  within  them  a  quantity  of 
rags  dipped  in  sulphur,  taking  care  to  have  the 
places  quite  closed  and  to  allow  no  means  of 
escape  to  the  adjoining  ones.  The  plants 
must  of  course  all  be  removed  previous  to  this 
being  done. 

Violets. — The  Neapolitan   variety  is   the 

!  best  for  frames  ;  they  must  be  well  aired,  and 

;  kept  near  the  glass  :  they  are  very  impatient 

I  of  wet;  a  slight  heat  (45  degs.)  will  keep  them 

blooming;  frost  must  not  be  suffered  to  reach 

them. 

THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Temperature. — From  40  to  45  degrees  by 
day  ;  35  degs.  to  40  degs.  by  night. 

Ventilation. — Admit  air  every  day  if  mild  : 
apply  artificial  heat  during  the  day  in  damp  or 
severe  weather,  and  ventilate  at  the  same  time, 
taking  care  that  keen  winds  do  not  enter  ; 
cover  at  night  with  an  awning  or  mats. 

Watering. — Let  the  water  used  be  a  few 
degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the 
house  ;  apply  it  in  the  forenoon  :  keep  the 
plants  rather  dry  than  wet,  but  never  allow 
them  to  flag  ;  look  over  them  daily. 

Potting. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
such  plants  as  were  designedly  kept  in  store 
and  small  pots,  may  be  selected  and  prepared 
for  potting;  get  all  the  pots  washed  and  dried, 
and  the  soil  prepared  and  warmed  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house. 

Dressing. — Take  off  all  the  dead  leaves  as 
they  appear;  stir  up  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
make  it  rather  highest  in  the  centre. 

Staking  and  Labelling. — Before   the  busy 
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season  arrives,  get  all  the  decaying  tallies  re- 
newed; also  a  supply  of  stakes  and  labels 
prepared. 

Insects. — Make  it  a  rule  to  fumigate,  as  soon 
as  green  fly  is  seen  ;  also  to  wash  such  plants 
as  have  become  dirty,  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Aloes,  and  succulents  of  this  class,  must  be 
kept  dry  at  the  roots;  remove  the  water  that 
collects  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  :  they  will  be 
found  to  do  with  very  little  light,  at  present. 

Agaves,  and  large  succulents,  require  little 
water:  and  that  which  collects  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves  must  be  removed  to  prevent  their  rotting. 

Alstrcimerias  may  yet  be  potted  in  six-inch 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  :  give  them  a 
loamy  soil,  adding  a  third  part  of  peat,  and  well 
decomposed  dung,  with  a  little  silver  sand. 

Amaryllis. — Pot  afresh  in  loam,  with  a 
third  part  of  leaf-mould  and  some  sand:  start 
them  with  a  slight  bottom  heat  ;  only  part 
should  be  done  now,  so  as  to  make  a  suc- 
cession. 

Annuals,  as  humea,  clintonia,  schizanthus, 
brachycome,  &c,  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place  near  the  glass,  and  carefully  watered. 

Azaleas,  will  be  coming  into  bloom;  retard 
the  late  sorts  ;  a  little  liquid  manure  just  be- 
fore they  expand  their  flowers  will  assist  them; 
keep  them  with  the  heaths. 

Calceolarias. — Those  wanted  to  flower  early, 
should  be  shifted  early,  or  not  at  all ;  give 
them  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  adding  a 
good  deal  of  silver  sand  :  place  them  close  to 
the  glass,  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of 
air;  water  moderately. 

Camellias  must  be  kept  cool ;  remove  a  few 
of  the  plants  to  a  warm  house  to  expand  their 
blooms;  water  very  carefully. 

Cape  Bulbs,  as  ixias,  sparaxis,  gladiolus, 
&c,  should  be  placed  to  receive  a  gentle  heat, 
and  plenty  of  light  ;  some  may  remain  in  a 
cold  frame  :  pot  a  few  more  of  the  reserved 
bulbs,  and  reserve  others  to  make  a  final  plant- 
ing next  month. 

Cephalotus  follicularis  (New  Holland  pit- 
cher plant)  requires  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture ;  if  the  house  is  not  kept  close,  it  must 
be  covered  with  a  bell  glass,  and  kept  moist  : 
plant  a  little  lycopodium,  or  common  moss 
around  it,  keeping  it  neatly  clipped  in  the 
centre  about  the  plants,  where  it  must  be  kept 
perfectly  clear. 

Cinerarias. — Keep  these  in  a  cool  house  or 
frame;  shift  them  in  succession,  using  a  rich 
loamy  soil,  one-third  of  leaf  mould  and  one- 
third  cow  dung,  with  a  little  sand.  When  large 
specimens  are  wanted,  keep  shifting  them  as 
they  lid  tin-  pots  with  roots  confine  the  roots 
of  those,  required  early  in  flower. 

Chrysanthemums. — Cut  down  as  they  finish 
flowering,  and  put  them  into  a  cool  place  where 
they  will  have  light,  and  be  free  from  frost. 


Crassulas,  and  allied  plants,  must  have  very 
little  water.  The  Kalosanthes  may  be  shifted 
by  the  end  of  the  month  into  equal  parts  of 
loam,  sand,  and  peat. 

Cyclamens. — Pot  ofT  seedling  plants,  and 
incite  them  to  grow  by  placing  them  in  the 
stove  near  the  glass;  use  a  compost  of  loam, 
leaf  mould,  and  cow  dung,  in  equal  parts,  with 
a  little  sand  :  also  keep  the  old  plants  a  little 
warm,  and  water  the  whole. 

Epacris. — Bring  these  successionally  into 
bloom,  by  placing  the  most  forward  in  a  warm 
situation. 

Ericas. — Give  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
both  night  and  day  when  mild;  if  severe  wea- 
ther prevails  cover  the  house  or  frames  at 
night,  and  use  no  fire  heat  if  it  can  be  avoided; 
they  must  be  carefully  watered. 

Fuchsias. — Those  wanted  early  should  be 
put  into  a  moist  heat  and  pruned  close  in; 
give  the  resting  plants  but  little  water.  Pro- 
pagate approved  varieties,  which  if  struck 
early  in  heat,  will  make  excellent  specimen 
plants  the  same  year. 

Gompholobiums,  and  other  slender  creep- 
ers, must  have  trellises  timely  put  to  them  ; 
they  flourish  in  sandy  peat'  soil,  and  require 
perfect  drainage. 

Haworthias,  and  those  of  this  class,  re- 
quire little  or  no  water;  keep  a  dry  air  circu- 
lating among  them;  also  stir  the  soil  in  thepots. 

Helichrysums,  and  Cape  shrubs,  must  be 
kept  in  a  cool  and  airy  place,  with  plenty  of 
light ;  water  sparingly  ;  bring  them  to  a  pro- 
per shape  by  tying  them  out,  before  the 
growing  season  commences  ;  the  stakes  used 
must  be  as  few  as  possible,  and  put  in  uni- 
formly, and  the  ties  made  so  neat  as  not  to  be 
much  seen. 

Leschenaultias,  must  have  a  light  and  rather 
warm  place;  attend  to  training  and  stopping 
the  shoots  (when  growing),  to  make  them 
compact  and  bushy. 

Lilium  japonicum  (Japan  lily).  —  This 
and  the  whole  of  the  lilies  require  a  rich  turfy 
loam,  with  a  little  sandy  peat,  and  plenty  of  pot- 
room.  They  should  be  potted  immediately  if 
not  already  done,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame:  in 
potting  them  leave  about  one-third  of  the  space 
to  be  filled  up  with  soil,  as  they  grow. 

Mignonette  in  pots  must  be  kept  cool  and 
near  the  glass,  and  should  have  little  water, 
and  plenty  of  air.  The  caterpillars  make  great 
ravages  on  the  young  plants  if  not  destroyed; 
the  best  remedy  is  hand  picking. 

Nem  Holland  Plants,  as  acacias,  hoveas, 
bossiseas,  &C,  should  be  treated  nearly  as  the 
heaths:  bring  them  successively  into  bloom,  by 
moving  them  to  a  warmer  house;  give  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  and  stop  those  which  are  send- 
ing up  strong  shoots. 

Orange  trees. — Keep  these  in  a  cool  and 
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almost  resting  state;  a  few  may  be  brought 
into  flower,  by  putting  them  in  heat;  if  those 
in  tubs  are  disturbed  by  worms,  water  with 
lime  water. 

Oxalis. — Pot  any  reserved  roots  in  a  soil  of 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  peat,  equal  parts :  those 
potted  in  autumn,  and  kept  in  frames,  may  be 
brought  into  flower,  by  putting  them  into  heat, 
and  keeping  them  moist. 

Pelargoniums.  —  In  severe  weather  rise 
coverings' at  night  to  avoid  much  fire  heat  :  in 
mild  weather  give  plenty  of  air  through  the 
daj';  stop  the  shoots  of  plants  intended  to 
flower  in  the  summer  months;  every  shoot  on 
the  plant  should  be  stopped  at  once  ;  tie  out 
and  keep  the  lower  shoots  well  down,  that  the 
pot  be  almost  covered  with  leaves.  Guard 
against  the  attacks  of  insects,  of  which  the 
green-fly  is  very  injurious. 

Primulas  are  impatient  of  moisture  ;  they 
like  a  compost  of  two-thirds  of  leaf  mould,  one 
of  loam,  and  a  little  silver  sand.  The  double 
kinds  are  best;  these  increase  by  cuttings  ; 
pot  a  few  seedlings  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
flower.  Choose  the  largest  and  finest  coloured 
kinds  to  grow  as  specimens. 

Protects,  Banksias,  Dryandras,  SfC  must 
be  kept  in  an  airy  situation,  and  but  little 
water  must  be  given  them. 

Rhododendrons. — Put  a  plant  or  two  of  the 
most  forward  occasionally,  into  a  gentle  heat,  to 
bring  them  early,  and  keep  the  general  stock 
cool,  and  moderately  watered.  A  few  might 
be  brought  in  from  those  out  of  doors,  and 
potted  in  loam  and  sandy  peat,  equal  parts. 

Roses  should  be  fumigated  whenever  green- 
fly is  seen,  or  else  syringed  with  tobacco  water. 
For  the  forcing  plants  the  heat  should  be 
about  55  degs.  during  day,  and  50  degs.  by 
night;  allow  the  others  to  rest,  and  give  air 
freely. 

Salvias. — Cut  these  down  when  they  are 
past  blooming  ;  they  require  an  intermediate 
house  to  flower  in,  at  this  season  :  gently  ex- 
cite those  which  have  been  resting.  The  whole 
family  require  plenty  of  pot  room,  and  a  rich 
soil:  apply  water  sparingly  to  such  as  are  at 
rest. 

Stapelias. — Give  these  very  little  water  : 
clean  any  that  may  be  infected  with  the  scale 
insect,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  and  moderately 
warm  place. 

Trojxnolums  should  be  potted  immediately 
if  not  done  in  autumn,  in  soil  of  equal  parts 
sandy  loam  and  peat  ;  adapt  the  pots  and 
trellis  to  the  size  of  the  bulbs  and  kinds.  In 
training  carry  the  shoots  to  the  top  first,  take 
them  right  over  and  back  to  the  bottom,  after- 
wards make  good  the  deficient  parts. 

THE    CONSERVATORY. 

Temperature. — 55  degrees  by  day,  and  45 


degrees  by  night  ;    make  an  allowance  of  5 
degrees  according  to  the  weather. 

Ventilation. — Admit  air  cautiously,  and  let 
it  be  only  by  the  top  sashes  ;  avoid  currents, 
which  will  do  injury  to  all  the  plants,  but 
especially  the  forced  ones. 

Watering. — Plants,  when  in  flower,  require 
more  water  than  at  any  other  time ;  such 
must,  therefore,  have  enough,  but  avoid  de- 
luging them,  and  always  use  the  water  two  or 
three  degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  of 
the  house.  Those  which  are  planted  out  will 
require  little  or  no  water  until  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Arrangement. — This  feature  is  equally  im- 
portant with  good  cultivation.  Aim  at  giving 
effect  from  the  principal  view  or  entrance,  as 
the  first  impression  tells  most.  Avoid  an 
over-neatness  and  clipped  appearance  in  the 
plants.  Study  to  make  the  colours  contrast 
against  the  green  foliage  ;  for  although,  as  in 
flower-gardening,  the  grouping  and  arranging 
of  the  cold  and  warm  colours  cannot  be  fully 
carried  out,  yet  much  may  be  done  by  selecting 
the  most  handsome  and  showy  plants,  and 
placing  them  in  conspicuous  positions,  without 
destroying  the  general  harmony.  These,  dur- 
ing this  month,  should  be  such  as  salvias, 
gesneras,  camellias,  oranges,  azaleas,  garde- 
nias, rhododendrons,  roses,  &c.  Re-arrange 
the  plants  at  least  once  a  week,  altering 
their  positions  so  as  to  give  the  house  a  new 
phase  ;  those  plants  which  were  at  their  best 
the  previous  week,  must  be  placed  in  secondary 
situations  this,  and  soon.  Maintain  an  orderly 
and  neat  appearance. 

Routine. — Next  to  arrangement  is  cleanli- 
ness ;  every  morning  go  over  and  pick  off  all 
decaying  leaves  and  flowers,  giving  each  plant 
a  gentle  shake,  to  dislodge  any  leaves  that  may 
be  hanging  about ;  these  often  damage  the 
unexpanded  flowers  and  healthy  foliage  if  not 
taken  away  ;  at  the  same  time  remove  all  the 
plants  whose  beauty  is  past ;  stake  such  plants 
as  require  it  in  due  time,  but  the  stakes  should 
hardly  be  detectable.  Pake  the  beds  neatly, 
and  sweep  the  floor  daily,  damping  it  previ- 
ously so  as  to  avoid  dust.  If  the  passage  is 
of  stone  it  must  be  often  scrubbed. 

Temporary  Plants. — This  includes  all  that 
are  in  pots.  Those  which  are  past  bloom, 
and  being  removed,  should  be  well  treated  ; 
the  generality  of  plants,  immediately  after 
flowering,  make  a  new  growth  for  the  develop- 
ment of  flowers  the  following  year ;  it  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  situations  where  the  young 
shoots  may  be  developed  and  fully  matured. 

Insects. — Every  plant  that  is  sent  to  the  con- 
servatory should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  when 
any  are  found  dirty  they  should  be  removed, 
cleaned,  and  returned.     This  may  be  effected 
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at  times  when  other  houses  are  being  fumi- 
gated, &c.  ;  but  whilst  such  opportunities 
should  be  taken,  they  must  not  be  considered 
as  the  only  mode  or  means  of  effecting  the 
purpose, 

Amaryllids,  and  other  bulbs  should,  after 
flowering,  be  returned  to  the  warm  pits  and 
frames,  and  have  plenty  of  weak  manure 
water,  and  all  the  light  possible. 

Azaleas. — The  early  ones  may  be  made 
still  more  early  by  putting  them  now  in  heat, 
so  as  to  forward  and  mature  their  growth. 

Camellias. — Those  whose  bloom  is  past 
should  be  taken  to  the  early  vinery,  or  some 
similar  situation,  where  they  will  have  the 
shade  and  heat  they  require.  Proper  atten- 
tion to  regulating  the  period  of  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  would  give  Camellias  at  all  seasons. 

Climbers. — Thin  and  cut  them  in  mode- 
rately, and  wash  them  if  at  all  infested  with 
vermin,  using  clear  water  and  a  sponge,  or 
soft  brush. 

Gesnera  zehrina. — Keep  at  the  warmest 
end,  and  when  past  blooming  allow  it  to  get 
gradually  dry,  and  fall  into  a  state  of  rest. 

Luciilia  gratissima. — Give  copious  water- 
ings, gradually  decreasing  as  the  flowers 
decay  :  cuttings  will  strike  readily  now  in  a 
gentle  heat. 

Hoses. — Prune  those  on  the  pillars,  and 
when  uncovered,  the  pillars  should  be  tho- 
roughly washed.  If  there  are  no  roses  upon 
them,  some  should  be  procured,  such  as  the 
yellow  and  white  Banksian,  and  the  Perpe- 
tuals  ;  give  them  a  soil  of  strong  turfy  loam 
and  dung  in  equal  parts.  The  China,  tea- 
scented,  and  Fairy  roses,  in  pots,  must  be  kept 
scrupulously  clear  of  green-fly,  &c. 

THE    PLANT    STOVE. 

Temperature. — From  55  to  60  degrees  by 
day,  50  to  55  degrees  by  night  ;  this  structure 
is  usually  kept  too  warm  at  night,  at  this 
season. 

Ventilation. — Admit  air  cautiously,  and 
only  in  the  forenoon,  say  for  an  hour,  unless 
the  sun  is  very  bright  ;  the  thermometer  may 
be  allowed  to  rise  to  70  degrees  with  sun  heat. 

Watering  must  be  done  sparingly,  and 
discontinue  syringing  altogether ;  keep  the 
atmosphere  moist  by  often  watering  the 
flowers,  &c. 

Potting. — No  general  shifting  should  ever 
take  place  ;  but  there  are  always  some  grow- 
ing plants,  and  those  required  to  be  large 
must  not  be  checked  by  getting  pot-bound  ; 
the  soil  used  must  be  always  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  the  plants  are  growing  in. 

Inserts. — This  is  a  favourable  time  for 
cleaning  the  plants  ;  the  green-fly  and  thrip 
are  most  effectually  destroyed  by  fumigation  ; 
for  the  scale  the  plant  should  be  washed  first 


with  soap  and  water,  and  then  syringed  with 
pure  water ;  for  the  red  spider  or  mite,  par- 
tially paint  the  flues  or  pipes,  when  they  are 
cool,  with  sulphur.  Clear  soot  and  tobacco 
water  syringings  also  serve  for  these  ends. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  keep  up  a  healthful 
atmosphere,  and  have  the  plants  in  such  a 
state  as  to  repel  the  attacks  of  vermin. 

Achimenes. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
a  few  of  the  tubers  may  be  potted  in  four- 
inch  pots,  in  a  soil  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
peat,  in  equal  parts,  adding  some  silver  sand  ; 
or  they  may  be  put  in  heat  to  start,  and  then 
potted.  See  that  the  resting  tubers  are  not 
kept  in  a  too  cold  or  a  damp  situation  ;  they 
often  perish  in  cold  greenhouses. 

Allamanda,  Beaumontia,  Echites,  and  all 
strong  growing  climbers  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  slightly  thinned,  and  neatly  tied  up. 

Alpinias,  Hedychiums,  and  other  reedy 
plants,  do  well  planted  out  in  a  very  rich  soil  : 
of  those  in  pots  excite  a  few  into  growth  ; 
very  little  water  will  do  until  they  have  made 
some  advance  :  they  are  increased  by  division 
of  the  roots. 

Aphelandras,  Justicias,  Ruellias,  &c,  if 
wanted  dwarf,  will  mostly  bear  cutting  down 
after  flowering ;  they  may  be  propagated 
from  single  eyes,  and  made  to  flower  the  fol- 
lowing season.    Propagate  only  the  good  sorts. 

Begonias. — A  few  of  the  tuberous  rooted 
kinds  may  be  shaken  out  and  potted  afresh, 
and  put  into  heat ;  use  a  rich  soil  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  dung,  and  sand,  well  incorporated  ; 
those  resting  must  be  kept  dry.  The  shrubby 
sorts  now  growing  must  be  supplied  liberally 
with  water  ;  increase  them  by  cuttings. 

Bnrchellias  should  be  kept  cool  until  next 
month,  unless  wanted  to  flower  early. 

Cacti. — Most  of  these  must  be  kept  dry. 
Those  coming  into  bloom  should  be  regularly 
watered  ;  some  should  be  accelerated  and 
others  retarded,  so  as  to  make  a  succession.  The 
Epiphylluni  truncatum,  which  will  now  be 
blooming,  does  best  when  grafted.  The  Perc- 
sliea  acullata,  which  is  commonly  used,  is  infe- 
rior as  a  stock  to  Cereus  triangularis  or 
C.  speriosissintus.  The  operation  maybe  per- 
formed now;  choose  a  straight  stem,  from  two 
to  six  feet  high,  and  graft  it  from  the  bottom 
all  around  to  the  top,  thus  forming  a  fine  plant 
at  once  ;  the  grafts  should  be  tied  on  with 
damp  moss,  and  kept  close  and  warm. 

Cinnamomum  (the  Cinnamon  tree1).  — 
Apply  water  sparingly  ;  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  tliey  may  be  shifted  if  they  are 
beginning  to  grow  ;  use  a  soil  of  loam,  with 
a  little  peat  and  sand. 

Clerodendrons. — A  few  may  be  put  into 
bottom  heat  :  cut  down  the  old  stems  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  pot,  and  pot  them  into  rich 
loamy  soil. 
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Climbers. — Prune  by  shortening  and  thin- 
ning the  branches.  These  plants,  like  fruit 
trees,  are  often  suifered  to  grow  too  thick. 

Daturas  should  have  plenty  of  pot  room 
and  heat,  and  a  supply  of  liquid  manure  just 
before  blooming  ;  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  excite  a  few  of  the  rested  plants,  and 
propagate  from  single  eyes,  putting  them  singly 
into  small  pots,  and  setting  them  in  a  hot- 
bed until  they  have  started. 

Erythrinas, — If  these  have  been  kept  in  a 
cool  place  and  cut  back,  a  few  may  now  be 
taken  out  and  potted  in  a  rich  soil,  and  put  in 
bottom  heat. 

Euphorbias  must  be  kept  rather  dry,  but 
never  allowed  to  droop;  E.  Jacquiniflora  will 
continue  longer  in  flower  by  being  kept  cool. 

Ferns. — Keep  cool,  and  not  so  moist  as  at 
other  seasons ;  they  generally  like  a  humid 
atmosphere. 

Gardenias  require  bottom  heat,  a  moist 
atmosphere,  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  70 
degrees,  and  to  be  kept  near  the  glass.  Repot 
the  young  plants  for  succession. 

Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  8;c. —  Start  a  few  of 
those  which  seem  inclined  to  grow  ;  use  a  soil 
of  one-half  loam,  and  one-fourth  each  of  leaf- 
mould  and  peat,  adding  a  good  portion  of 
silver  sand  ;  put  them  where  they  will  have  a 
slight  bottom  heat  and  plenty  of  light  ;  keep 
the  others  warm  and  dry.  Gesnera  zebrina 
should  be  gradually  dried  off,  and  laid  aside 
to  rest. 

Hippeastrums,  Crinums,  Pancratiums, 
&c. — A  few  of  these  should  be  started  in  the 
forcing-house,  and  have  bottom  heat ;  keep 
those  which  are  in  a  resting  state  rather  dry. 

Hydrangeas,  being  now  forced  into  bloom, 
should  be  set  in  pans  of  water ;  the  large 
plants  must  be  neatly  tied  out  and  not  crowded. 

Ipomosas. — Prune  the  perennial  kinds,  and 
keep  them  in  a  dormant  state  ;  a  i'ew  seeds  of 
the  annual  kinds  may  be  sown  late  in  the 
month. 

Ixoras. — Tie  out  the  branches  so  as  to  give 
plenty  of  room  for  the  heads  of  flowers  to  ex- 
pand. Some  of  the  earliest  may  have  a  little 
bottom  heat,  and  be  placed  near  the  glass  ; 
water  according  to  their  vigour  :  they  are 
amongst  the  best  stove  shrubs. 

Jasminums,  Rondeletias,  Brunfelsias,  he, 
unless  in  a  growing  state  will  require  very 
little  water  ;  a  few  of  each  may  be  gently 
forced  on. 

Lantanas. — Prune  back  the  old  plants  ; 
give  them  a  moist  heat  and  plenty  of  pot- 
room,  using  a  boggy  soil ;  they  may  be  pro- 
pagated for  planting  out  in  summer. 

Luculias. — Propagate  extensively;  the}'  will 
strike  freely  in  bottom  heat  ;  give  the  flower- 
ing plants  a  good  supply  of  water  and  keep 
them  cool. 


Lycopodiums  delight  in  shade  and 
moisture ;  this  month  apply  both  mode- 
rately. 

Malvaceous  plants  require  a  good  deal  of 
pot-room.  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis,  and  other 
shrubby  sorts,  may  be  started  by  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  also  then  sow  a  few  seeds  of  the  dif- 
ferent annual  kinds  in  a  hot-bed. 

Manettias,  and  other  tender  climbers,  are 
impatient  of  much  water  ;  slightly  stir  the 
soil,  and  when  they  evince  signs  of  growth, 
shift  them  into  a  soil  of  sandy  peat,  and  a 
little  loam,  and  neatly  tie  them  anew. 

Melastomas. — Give  them  more  than  an 
ordinary  degree  of  moisture,  heat,  and  pot- 
room  ;  when  they  commence  growing  shift 
them  into  afresh  and  rich  loamy  soil. 

Melo-Cacti  must  be  kept  rather  dry,  and 
in  an  inactive  state. 

Musas  (Plantains). — Keep  as  much  at  rest 
as  possible ;  they  must  not  have  the  usual 
supply  of  moisture  ;  the  regular  moisture  of 
the  house  will  be  nearly  sufficient  for  them. 

Nepenthes  (Pitcher  plants). — Place  these 
at  the  warm  end ;  surround  the  pots  with 
moss,  and  have  some  of  the  smaller  Lycopo- 
diums growing  over  the  soil  and  the  pot,  but 
not  to  choke  the  plants  ;  keep  a  continual  heat 
arising  among  the  moss,  which  must  be  kept 
moist,  and  the  atmosphere  humid. 

Neriums. — Keep  very  cool  until  wanted  to 
flower,  when  abundance  of  moisture  and  heat 
must  be  given  ;  cut  down  the  old  unhandsome 
plants,  and  when  started  pot  them  in  a  rich 
loamy  soil. 

Nympih<eas  and  other  aquatics  are  all  the 
better  for  being  planted  within  a  pan  or  pot, 
whether  they  are  in  cisterns  or  ponds ;  keep 
the  vessels  always  full  of  water,  making  them 
to  run  over  sometimes  so  as  to  clear  away  any 
impurities  ;  always  apply  the  water  in  a  tepid 
state. 

Palms. —  These  must  be  kept  at  the  warm 
end  ;  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  syringe 
in  clear  weather  ;  supply  those  in  fruit  with 
liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state. 

Polianthes  (Tuberose).  —  Pot  these  now, 
if  not  done  in  autumn,  using  pots  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  tubers  ;  use  a  rich  loamy 
soil,  adding  a  little  sand  and  well  decomposed 
cow  dung  ;  put  them  in  a  cool  place  at  first, 
and  remove  them  to  a  warm  situation  as  they 
show  signs  of  growth. 

Thunbercjias. — Allow  these  to  remain  in  an 
inactive  state  ;  they  are  very  difficult  to  keep 
free  of  red  spider;  syringe  them  during  periods 
of  sunshine,  and  keep  the  air  moist :  sow  a 
few  seeds  about  the  end  of  the  month  in  bot- 
tom heat. 

Vincas. — Give  a  slight  bottom  heat  to  the 
young  plants  especially,  and  top  the  shoots  to 
make  compact  and  handsome  plants. 
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ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Temperature. — The  flowering  house  from 
60  to  65  degrees  by  day,  and  55  to  60  degrees 
at  night ;  the  resting  house  from  6  to  10  de- 
grees colder. 

Ventilation  is  not  required  further  than 
what  will  take  place  through  the  apertures  ; 
cover  the  house  at  night  with  awnings,  or 
mats,  which  renders  a  less  amount  of  fire  heat 
necessary. 

Watering  will  hardly  be  necessary,  except 
to  those  which  are  growing  ;  water  must  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  long  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  quantity  must  be  lessened  with 
those  that  are  ripening  off ;  damp  the  floors 
moderately  every  day,  increasing  a  little  if 
the  weather  is  clear. 

Insects  are  particularly  destructive  as  the 
young  shoots  appear  ;  catch  the  wood-lice 
by  using  bean  stalks,  or  any  other  hollow 
stalk,  also  potatoes  cut  in  halves  and  hollowed 
out  will  entrap  them  ;  these  traps  should  be 
*  examined  every  day,  and  the  insects  caught 
destroyed.  For  the  cock-roaches  use  a  compo- 
sition of  spermaceti  one-quarter  pound,  and 
arsenic  two  ounces,  melted  together,  and  put 
on  one  end  of  a  short  stick,  the  other  end  being 
stuck  in  the  soil.  There  are  many  insects 
which  increase  and  remain  about  the  blocks 
and  baskets  ;  an  excellent  way  to  get  at  them 
is  to  dip  the  basket  almost  to  the  top  in  the 
cistern,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  insects,  in  escaping  from 
the  water,  will  be  found  running  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil. 

Potting. — Those  plants  which  are  showing 
early  signs  of  growth,  should  be  shifted  :  if 
they  have  been  kept  very  dry,  steep  them  in 
tepid  water,  allowing  them  afterwards  to  stand 
for  a  few  days  before  shifting  them. 

Soils. — The  Cyrtopodiums,  Bletias,  Sob- 
ralias,  Phaiuses,  Calanthes,  Cypripediums,  and 
such  like,  will  do  well  in  rich  turfy  loam,  add- 
ing a  little  peat.  These  may  be  grown  in  pots, 
filling  the  pot  half  full  of  drainage,  and  also 
mixing  with  the  soil  some  potsherds  or  char- 
coal ;  plunge  them  in  a.  brisk  bottom  heat  and 
keep  them  so,  and  well  watered,  until  they 
have  perfected  their  growth.  Those  Which 
require  baskets  are  to  be  well  elevated  in  the 
pots,  as  Oncidiums,  Catasetums,  Dendrobiums, 
Cattleyas,  Epidendrums,  Maxillarias,  &a,  grow 
in  light  peat  earth,  or  what  is  nearly  the  same, 
rotten  sphagnum,  which  should  also  be  well 
mixed  with  broken  crocks,  or  charcoal;  the 
portion  of  soil  elevated  above  the  pots  must  be 
fastened  together  with  pegs.  Many  sorts  are 
found  to  do  well  on  blocks,  as  Barkerias, 
Broughtonias,  Phalsenopsis,  Lrclias,  Iluntleyas, 
&c.  ,  in  this  case  a  little  sphagnum  is  used 
below  and  above  the  roots,  and  the  whole  is 
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fixed  on  with  zinc  fastened  to  copper  tacks 
driven  into  the  blocks.  The  Stanhopeas, 
Gongoras,  and  all  whose  flower  spikes  are 
pendant  and  thrown  out  from  below,  are  grown 
in  baskets,  and  require  to  be  suspended ;  they 
prefer  a  similar  soil  to  the  preceding.  The 
whole  will  be  found  to  agree  generally,  as  re- 
gards heat  and  moisture,  when  in  a  growing 
state,  but  the  Mexican  sorts  are  hardier  and 
require  less  warmth  than  the  Indian  species. 
The  Cypripediums,  and  some  others,  are  found 
to  be  almost  hardy.  In  general  turfy  peat 
in  small  lumps  is  proper  for  these  plants. 
This  is  mixed  with  broken  pieces  of  crock, 
or  of  charcoal,  when  used.  Some  persons 
employ  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  old 
rotten  wood ;  others  use  sphagnum  moss 
cut  rather  small,  and  suffered  to  partially 
decay.  All  these  mediums  are  suitable  to 
the  plants,  and  it  is  not  material  which  is 
preferred. 

Plants  in  Flower  will  be  longer  preserved 
by  being  kept  cool,  and  may  be  sent  to  the 
drawing-room  or  conservatory,  taking  care  not 
to  expose  them  to  draughts  or  currents  of  air. 
They  will  bear  a  pretty  good  supply  of  mois- 
ture when  in  a  warm  place  whilst  in  flower, 
but  when  in  a  cold  situation  a  very  small 
quantity  is  required,  and  it  must  be  given  a 
little  warmed.  Small  young  plants,  and  such 
as  are  intended  as  specimens,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  flower,  but  should  be  excited  and 
kept  shifted  and  growing  on — the  heat  and  the 
humidity  being  increased  with  the  length  of 
the  days,  and  the  strength  of  the  natural 
HSht. 

Mode  of  Potting,  <j'c. — Some  of  this  class 
of  plants  require  to  be  grown  in  pots,  others 
attached  to  blocks,  and  others  planted  in 
open  baskets,  &c.  The  mode  of  growth  which 
is  most  suitable  for  the  more  important  genera 
is  here  indicated  : — In  pots,  not  elevated  : — 
Acanthophippium,  Bletia,  Calanthe,  Cypripe- 
dium,  Galeandra,  Paxtonia,  Phaius,  Sobralia, 
Stenorrhynchus.  In  pots,  elevated  among 
open  lumps  of  soil,  or  in  open  baskets  : — 
Acineta,  Aerides,  Angroscum,  Anguloa, 
Anajctochilus,  Barkeria,  Brasavola,  Brassia, 
Catasetum,  Cattleya,  Cirrhsea,  Coryanthes, 
Cymbidium,  Cyrtochilum,  Cyrtopodium,  Den- 
drobium,  Epidendrum,Eria,  Ilnullettia,  Laelia, 
Lycaste,  Maxillaria,  Miltonia,  Odontoglossum, 
Oncidium,  Paphinia,  Peristeria,  Promena^a, 
Sarcanthus,  Trichopilia  Warrea,  Zygopeta- 
lum.  In  baskets  : — Acropera,  Aerides,  An- 
gra;cum,  Cycnoches,  Dendrobium,  Gongora, 
Saccolabium,  Stanhopea,  Vanda.  Attached 
to  blocks  : — Aerides,  Broughtonia,  Burling- 
tonia,  Camarotis,  Ccelogyne,  Comparettia, 
Iluntleya,  Laelia,  Odontoglossum,  Phalxnopsis, 
Renanthera,  Sehomburgkia,  Scuticaria,  So- 
pbronitis,  Trichosma,  Vanda. 
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CONE  BEARING,  OR  CONIFEROUS    PLANTS,  AND  THEIR  ALLIES. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


There  is  no  section  of  vegetation  at  once 
so  beautiful,  majestic,  and  useful  as  that 
recognised  by  botanists  under  the  title  of 
Coniferae.  The  trees  of  this  order  follow 
nature  in  all  her  grander  appearances,  girding 
her  loftiest  mountains,  and  tilling  up  her  un- 
explored and  illimitable  plains.  Lebanon, 
the  less  famous  American  forests,  the  Hima- 
layas, and  Rocky  Mountains,  bear,  or  have 
borne  sufficient  evidence  of  the  very  striking 
character  of  those  plants.  Over  these,  and 
such  districts,  the  trees  in  question  have  long 
cast  "a  weight  of  glory."  Their  height, 
beautiful  towering  or  spreading  shape,  the 
freshness  and  perennial  nature  of  their  ver- 
dure, their  bold  standing  in  the  fastnesses  of 
rugged  mountains,  their  arms  entwined  about 
savage  rocks,  and  other  characteristics,  have 
long  afforded  imagery  for  the  poet  and  na- 
turalist. Indeed,  the  matter-of-fact  mea- 
surement of  some  of  the  trees  is  so  astonishing 
as  to  approach  almost  to  the  sublime.  Douglas 
informs  us  that,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
North  America,  he  found  a  tree  of  Lambert's 
pine  which  had  been  blown  down  by  the  wind, 
and  which  was  certainly  not  the  longest,  to 
be  215  feet  in  length  ;  its  circumference  at  3 
feet  from  the  root  57  feet  and  9  inches,  and  at 
134  feet  from  the  root,  17  feet  and  5  inches. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  references  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  tribe  of  plants  now  under  con- 
sideration, are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Hebrew  poets.  The  cedar  which  clothes 
the  magnificent  ramparts  of  Lebanon  has  been 
always  looked  upon  with  respect  and  rever- 
ence. The  prodigious  bulk  of  its  stem,  its 
great    roaming    branches,    its     steadfastness 


amidst  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  its  resistance 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  all  appear  to  have 
recommended  it  as  an  object  calculated  to 
excite  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
One  of  the  sacred  writers  selects  it  as  a  figure 
to  express  the  majesty  and  powers  of  the 
Almighty  : — "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh 
the  Cedars;  yea,  the  Lord  breaketh  the  Cedars 
of  Lebanon."  The  lofty  and  graceful  Deodar, 
again,  we  find  raising  the  mind  even  of  the 
Hindoos,  for  they  universally  regard  it  as  the 
"  tree  of  God,"  called  by  them  Decadent, 
and  specially  planted,  as  they  suppose,  by  his 
Almighty  hand.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  go  farther  than  the  north  of  Scotland  for 
living  illustrations  of  the  very  noble  character 
of  the  objects  about  to  be  described.  The 
grand  old  trees  of  the  original  Scotch  pine, 
growing  on  the  heights  of  Breniar,  Abernethy, 
Rothiemurchy,  and  Duthil,  with  their  thick 
and  long  trunks,  contorted  arms,  and  shaggy 
spray,  add  an  invaluable  feature  to  the  bold 
scenes  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
the  plants  ranged  under  this  order  contribute 
very  largely  to  every  degree  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  observable  in  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
and  as  the  most  of  them  are  unchanging  in  their 
verdure,  they  form  the  fittest  of  all  accompani- 
ments to  the  more  enduring  appearances  of 
nature.  To  decorate  rocks,  ravines,  frowning 
steeps,  and  hills,  the  Scotch  pine  is  admirably 
adapted.  For  the  slopes  of  hills  and  for 
plains  where  a  quieter  degree  of  beauty  pre- 
vails, the  larch,  spruce,  and  silver  fir  are  the 
most  appropriate.  For  deep  woodland  solem- 
nity, no  tree  can  compete  with  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon   and  the  cedar  of  India,  though  these 
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two  are  at  present  generally  found  only  on 
gentlemen's  lawns.  In  softened  scenes,  the 
hemlock,  spruce,  and  red  cedar  may  be 
planted  with  propriety  ;  and  again,  in  those 
magnificent,  though  at  present  deserted,  sitesby 
the  sea-side,  two  individ  uals  of  the  order  are  only 
waiting  to  be  called  upon  to  show  that  they 
are  capable  of  resisting  the  usual  effects  of 
salt  water.  The  Pin  us  Pinaster,  and  the 
P.  Pinaster  minor,  or,  as  it  is  somttimes 
called,  the  P.  maritima,  are  the  two  plants  I 
refer  to. 

But  the  order  under  consideration  supplies 
us  not  only  with  beautiful  and  grand  pictures 
to  look  upon,  but  the  ear  is  often  engaged  in 
listening  to  the  music  caused  by  the  trees 
when  associated  together.  The  waving  to 
and  fro  of  the  tops  of  pine  woods,  when  the 
winds  are  high,  is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind 
with  an  incommunicable  idea  of  the  majesty 
of  nature,  such  as  is  excited  only  by  a  forest, 
or  by  the  sea.  The  shouting  of  the  tempest 
whilst  traversing  the  vast  sylvan  regions  of 
America,  is  described  to  be  grand  in  propor- 
tion to  the  height  and  bulk  of  the  trees,  and 
always  listened  to  with  a  feeling  approaching 
to  awe.  AVhen  a  breeze  is  abroad,  extensive 
woods  and  forests  of  the  Scotch  pine  afford  to 
some  temperaments  delightful  music,  such  as 
could  be  listened  to  for  hours  with  pleasure  ; 
to  others  it  is  melancholy  beyond  expression  ; 
whilst  all  agree  that  it  is  quite  indescribable. 
The  sound  referred  to  is  of  a  sweeping  or 
hissing  description,  and  is  certainly  best  cha- 
racterized by  the  Scotch  word  sough. 

The  uses  of  this  order  of  plants  are  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  ;  and  on  this  account 
alone  every  particle  of  information  relative  to 
the  propagation  and  growth  of  the  different 
species  is  worthy  of  the  closest  attention. 
Though  the  oak  is  justly  prized  as  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  wooden 
walls  of  England,  yet  the  pine  tribe  has 
assuredly  been  of  material  service,  along  with 
the  former  tree,  in  all  the  purposes  of  naval 
architecture.  The  outworks,  it  is  true,  have 
been  of  oak,  yet  the  no  less  necessary  subsi- 
diary parts  have  been  of  pine  and  fir.  In 
some  parts,  indeed,  deal  timber  has  entirely 
superseded  that  of  the  oak;  and  the  larch  in 
particular  has  been  found  to  answer  extreme- 
ly well  for  ship-building.  The  frigate 
"  Athole,"  built  in  1820,  was  entirely  of  the 
latter  wood,  and  competent  judges  have  pro- 
nounced it  to  be,  in  some  respects,  even 
superior  to  the  oak.  In  domestic  architec- 
ture, the  trees  forming  the  present  order  are 
universally  in  use,  as  preferable  to  all  other 
ligneous  products.  In  house-building,  and 
in  the  construction  of  household  furniture,  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  find  a  substitute  for 
the  Scotch  pine  ;  and  if  we  extend  our  view 


to  all  the  purposes  to  which  pine  and  fir  trees 
are  assigned,  such  as  scaffolding,  railing, 
fencing,  machinery,  farmers'  outbuildings,  and 
such  like,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  they 
are  positively  indispensable.  The  spread  of 
railways  has  given  an  importance  to  this  order 
of  plants  which  hitherto  was  not  thought  of. 
The  vast  quantity  of  timber  required  for 
sleepers,  on  which  the  rails  are  laid,  has  ope- 
rated very  extensively  in  the  northern  districts 
of  Scotland,  in  inducing  proprietors  to  plant 
all,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  great  proportion  of 
their  waste  lands.  It  is  not  only  the  quantity 
required  in  the  construction  of  a  railway,  but 
the  timber,  ad  infinitum,  that  must  be  had  to 
keep  it  up  ;  the  sleepers  having  all  to  be 
removed  and  fresh  ones  inserted  every  seven 
years.  This  use  alone  would  justify  a  publi- 
cation, at  the  present  time,  solely  devoted  to 
the  best  method  of  propagating  and  rearing 
the  trees  destined  to  occupy  such  an  impor- 
tant place  in  helping  forward  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  Add  to  these  uses,  the  products 
extracted  from  many  of  the  trees,  such  as 
resin,  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch.  It  is  also  to 
be  remembered  that  they  afford  fuel  to  many 
persons  living  in  mountainous  districts,  and 
that  the  roots  of  the  Scotch  pine,  when  split 
up  into  thin  splinters,  or  lamina,  are  used  by 
the  Highlanders  as  a  substitute  for  candles, 
which  emit  a  clear  and  steady  light,  though 
requiring  almost  constant  tending.  The  uses 
of  such  trees,  in  their  living  state,  consist  in 
their  adaptation  to  situations  where  many 
kinds  would  not  grow,  and  in  their  being  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  protect  others  wherever 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Their 
use  to  man  in  sheltering  his  dwelling,  is  also 
well  worthy  of  being  noticed,  for  however 
exposed  the  situation  may  be,  several  of  the 
species  are  ready  to  throw  their  sheltering 
arms  around  it.  In  truth,  but  for  the  Coni- 
ferae,  the  appearance  of  winter  throughout 
hilly  and  mountainous  districts  would  be  ter- 
rible, and,  to  many,  insupportable. 

The  claims  which  this  order  has  upon  all 
those  who  are  wishful  to  form  arboretums,  or 
to  study  certain  sections  of  ligneous  plants, 
will  be  apparent  to  every  one.  No  order  is 
more  beautiful  in  the  foliage,  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  branches,  and  none  more  lofty.  It 
would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  importance  of  this  class  of  plants, 
whether  considered  as  objects  adorning  the 
landscape,  or  as  supplying  one  of  the  first 
materials  for  the  use  of  man.  As  the  order 
Taxaeeas,  including  the  yew  tree,  and  its  allies, 
is  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Coniferse,  it  may 
be  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  t.> 
describe  the  few  species  belonging  to  that 
division,  before  proceeding  with  the  Conifeite, 
or  true  cone  bearing  plants. 
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TAXACE^E, 

Taxus,  Linnceus  (the  Yew)  ;  from  Toxon, 
a  bow,  an  instrument  of  warfare  used  from  the 
earliest  times  till  about  the  year  15C0.  The 
English  name,  Yew,  is  from  the  Celtic  iw, 
signifying  deep  green.  There  are  two  distinct 
species. 

Taxus  baccata,  Linnasus  (common  berried 
Yew).  This  species  has  its  leaves  thickly 
ranged  in  two  ranks  ;  they  are  very  nearly 
sessile,  or  without  foot-stalks,  and  are  about 
an  inch  in  length  in  vigorous  growing  plants. 
The  flowers  come  from  scaly  buds,  are  soli- 
tary, and  proceed  from  the  small  angle  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  leaf  and  stem.  In  some 
instances  the  sexes  are  found  on  the  same 
tree,  but  not  often.  The  male  flowers  are  of 
a  lightish  brown,  and  the  female  are  green, 
surrounded  with  neat  bracteas,  or  cup  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  a  scarlet  oval-shaped  berry  par- 
tially enclosing  a  nut-like  kernel,  open  at  top, 
and  when  in  a  ripe  state,  contrasted  with  the 
deep  colour  of  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  it 
presents  a  particularly  handsome  appearance. 

The  Yew  is  scattered  over  a  wide  geogra- 
phical range,  being  common  to  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America.  In  its  wild  state,  it  is 
found  on  the  sunless  sides  and  at  the  bottom 
of  mountains,  preferring  moisture  ;  and  it 
delights  particularly  to  grow  in  low  sites  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  a  rich  soil  has 
been  washed  from  adjacent  steeps  and  hills. 
It  boasts  of  a  very  ancient  history,  having 
been  known  to  all  the  celebrated  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  In  this  country,  it  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  reckoned  a  gloomy 
object,  a  tree  of  the  night  rather  than  of  the 
day,  generally  found  about  desolate  or  ruined 
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buildings,  and  not  unfrequently  indicating 
the  lonely  and  peaceful  churchyard.  It  is 
a  tree  of  affliction,  a  sorrowful  object,  and 
by  the  common  suffrages  of  mankind,  typi- 
cal of  wounded  affection.  From  seeing  it  so 
often  in  such  situations,  associated  with  the 
mournful  silence  of  the  grave,  it  is  even  in 
modern  times  invested  with  a  character  al- 
most sacred  and  inviolable.  From  its  un- 
changing appearance,  coupled  with  its  hardi- 
ness and  longevity,  it  has  been  adopted  as 
figurative  of  Eternity.  It  lives  to  the  age  of 
a  thousand  years  and  upwards,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Wales  it  is  considered  to  be  immortal, 
for,  as  the  inhabitants  there  express  it,  "  it 
never  dies  outright."  Wordsworth  has  pro- 
nounced it  to  be 

"  A  living  thing, 
Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay." 

That  if  lives  to  the  age  assigned  to  it  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt.  Of  the  age  of  the 
the  Yew  in  Fortingal  churchyard,  Perthshire, 
there  is  no  precise  account  ;  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  flourishing  tree  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  it 
may  yet  exist  for  some  centuries  to  come. 
The  yews  at  Tytherly  in  Wiltshire,  are  above 
500  years  old;  and  those  at  Fountains  Abbey, 
in  Yorkshire,  are  ascertained  to  be  of  an  age 
upwards  of  800  years. 

In  glancing  at  the  history  of  this  tree,  it  is 
curious  to  consider  to  what  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses it  has  been  made  subservient,  and  to 
what  opposite  ends  it  has  frequently  contri- 
buted. Looking  upon  it  rising  in  doleful 
silence  about  the  graveyard,  the  chosen  object 
of  that  peaceful  abode,  and  planted  there  as  if 
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to  reconcile  the  affections  of  the  living,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  in  this  country  the 
principal  weapon  in  the  strifeful  and  momen- 
tous day  of  war,  and  that  it  is  associated  with 
some  of  the  greatest  internal  commotions  our 
country  -ever  experienced.  Turning  to  the 
remote  pages  of  our  English  history,  we  find 
that  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  date  of  the 
invention  of  fire-arms,  and  even  afterwards, 
the  yew-bow  was  the  chief  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  contending  armies.  The  famous  battle 
of  Cressy  was  fought  with  yew-bows;  and  the 
victory  of  Poictiers  was  chiefly  ascribed  to  the 
excellent  archery  of  the  English  with  these 
implements.  The  decisive  triumph  over  the 
Scots  in  1402  was  obtained  by  the  English 
bow  and  arrow;  and  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
in  which  Henry  V.  proved  himself  so  victorious 
over  the  French,  was  achieved  principally 
through  the  use  of  this  weapon. 

The  Yew  is  cultivated  by  seeds,  by  cuttings, 
and  by  layering.  The  berries  are  ripe  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  it  is  necessary  to  watch 
them  narrowly,  else  the  birds  will  devour 
them.  Thrushes  and  blackbirds  are  remark- 
ably fond  of  the  pulp,  but  the  kernels  they 
drop,  and  they  may  be  always  picked  up  in 
considerable  cpiantities  under  adjoining  trees. 
The  most  expeditious  way  to  collect  the  berries 
is  to  spread  a  large  coarse  cloth  under  the 
tree,  and  then  to  shake  the  branches  violently; 
but  as  many  of  them  will  still  adhere  to  the 
branches,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  long  stick 
with  several  stubborn  twigs  left  upon  one  of 
the  ends,  and  draw  it  sharply  along  the  under 
side  of  the  spray.  This  treatment  will 
readily  detach  them,  and,  falling  upon  the 
cloth,  they  can  of  course  be  speedily  got  to- 
gether. They  should  be  immediately  sown,  as 
gathered,  in  a  free  moist  soil,  shaded  from  the 
south,  but  not  under,  or  near  to,  large  trees. 
Clayey  soil,  which  is  apt  to  get  baked  or 
crusted  in  dry  weather,  will  not  suit,  for  the 
crop  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  state 
of  the  soil  when  the  seeds  begin  to  vegetate, 
which  will  be  sixteen  or  seventeen  months 
after  the  time  of  sowing.  If  not  formerly  en- 
riched, the  ground  should  have  a  good  coating 
of  well-rotted  manure  ;  and  if  the  sun  should 
have  access  to  the  young  plants,  branches  must 
be  stuck  in  amongst  them  in  order  to  shade 
them.  Mice  will  attack  the  beds  immediately 
after  the  berries  are  sown,  and  if  not  protected, 
they  will  totally  destroy  them.  The  setting 
of  traps,  &c,  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  ;  and 
nothing  that  I  know  of  serves  so  completely 
to  deter  them  as  a  coating  of  fresh  unmixed 
horse-dung,  sifted  with  a  wide  sieve  regularly 
over  the  beds  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  This 
Coating  should  be  pressed  down  evenly  with 
the  back  of  a  spade.     If,  after  the   lapse  of 


several  months,  it  should  so  far  decay  as  to 
become  inefficient,  it  should  be  renewed,  and 
finally  removed  with  a  rake  when  the  seeds 
begin  to  grow.  The  plants  should  remain 
two  years  in  the  seed-bed,  and  then  be  trans- 
planted into  lines  nine  inches  apart,  the  plants 
in  the  lines  being  placed  about  two  inches 
from  each  other.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
more,  they  will  require  to  be  removed  again 
into  lines  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  placed  in 
the  lines  at  about  six  to  eight  inches  from  each 
other.  Their  growth  may  be  considerably 
advanced  by  pruning  off  all  such  side  branches 
as  interfere  with  the  supremacy  of  the  leader; 
and  beyond  this  treatment  they  will  require 
nothing  more  at  the  hands  of  the  nursery- 
man. 

"When  cuttings  are  to  be  made,  shoots  of 
nine  inches  in  length  should  be  selected  in  the 
month  of  August,  taking  care  to  cut  them  im- 
mediately below  the  previous  year's  growth, 
so  that  a  small  portion  of  the  wood  which  is 
two  years  old  may  adhere  to  each.  If  this  be 
attended  to,  they  will  strike  root  more  readily. 
The  lower  leaves  should  be  trimmed  off,  and 
the  slips  planted  in  a  sheltered  and  shady 
border  of  light  sandy  soil  and  peat.  In  the 
course  of  two  j'ears  they  will  be  sufficiently 
rooted  to  be  removed  into  lines  as  recom- 
mended for  two  years'  seedlings. 

Layering  of  this  tree  is  a  plan  not  often  re- 
sorted to,  and  it  requires  of  course  a  bushy, 
spreading  stool  from  which  the  branches  can 
be  made  easily  to  bend  into  the  ground.  All 
the  layers  require  to  be  cut  in  the  same  way 
that  picotees  and  carnations  are  done,  that  is, 
immediately  under  a  joint  from  which  the 
roots  proceed.  They  require  to  remain  two 
full  years  at  the  stool  before  they  are  suf- 
ficiently rooted  ;  and  care  must  be  taken  when 
planted  in  nursery  lines,  to  prune  them  so  as 
to  induce  the  plants  to  furnish  themselves 
with  proper  leading  shoots. 

On  account  of  the  slowness  of  its  growth, 
and  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  size  it 
attains,  the  Yew  will  never  be  in  general 
use  as  a  timber  tree,  though  its  wood  has  been 
represented  as  superior  to  a  great  many  others 
for  cabinet-work.  In  its  living  state  it  will 
continue  to  be  valued  for  its  use  in  hedges,  in 
protecting  tender  plants,  and  as  affording  food 
and  shelter  to  a  portion  of  the  winged  tribes. 
It  is  one  of  the  trees  from  which  the  night- 
ingale delights  to  serenade  the  inhabitants  of 
our  suburban  villas;  and  its  thick  shelter  is 
particularly  agreeable  to  thrushes,  blackbirds, 
and  singing  birds  in  general,  during  the  cold 
of  winter  and  throughout  spring,  before,  other 
trees  are  furnished  with  leaves.  Its  great 
charm,  however,  consists  in  its  singular  adapta- 
tion to  scenes  of  a  sorrowful  and  ballowed  de- 
scription ;    for   though   many   trees'    are   now 
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admitted  into  cemeteries,  there  is  not  one 
so  constant  in  funeral  hues,  and  consequently, 
none  so  appropriate  when  rising  in  that  place 
of  "  deep  forgetfulness,"  to  which  it  has  been 
so  universally  assigned.  Plants,  one  year's 
seedlings,  20*.  per  thousand;  two  years'  seed- 
lings, 30*.  per  thousand ;  and  three  years' 
seedlings,  40*.  per  thousand.  One  year's 
transplanted  plants,  5s.  per  hundred ;  two  years' 
transplanted,  7s.  6d.  per  hundred. 

Varieties. — T.  baccata  erecla,  is  a  plant 
preserving  the  character  of  the  species  in  its 
leaves,  yet  assuming  the  same  erect  form  as  the 
Irish  Yew.  Variegated  specimens  have  been 
propagated,  but  the  marking  is  indistinct  and 
apt  to  be  lost.  A  stunted  variety  of  the  com- 
mon tree,  with  a  procumbent  or  trailing  habit, 
finds  a  place  in  Loddiges'  Catalogue,  under 
the  title  of  T.  j/roc'imbens.  A  plant  with 
narrower  and  smaller  leaves  than  those  of  the 
common,  found  in  Maryland,  bears  the  name, 
in  some  collections,  of  T.  canadensis,  but  as 
AYilldenovv  observes,  comparing  it  with  the 
common  tree,  "a  specific  difference  is  hard 
to  be  detected."  Indeed,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  select  many  varieties  from  a  bed  of 
seedlings  ;  and  in  plantations  of  grown  trees, 
scarce  two  plants  can  be  found  with  the  habit 
and  size  of  leaves  and  fruit  alike. 

Taxus  fastiffiata,  Lindley  (upright,  or 
Irish  Yew.) — This  very  much  resembles  the 
upright  cypress  in  the  mode  of  its  growth. 


The  leaves  of  this  species  are  not  in  rows,  but 
proceed  irregularly  from  the  branches  on  all 
sides  :  they  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  some- 
what larger  than  those  of  T.  baccata ;  and 
the  plant  altogether  is  much  more  ornamental 
than  the  common  species.  No  tree  rises  with 
more  grace  on  the  well-kept  lawn  ;  it  is  of  an 
elegant,  tapering,  compact  form,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  remind  one  of  the  sweetest  Italian 
scenes,  especially  if  the  ground-work  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  only  in  keeping  with  the 
place  where  it  is  grown.  There  are  but  very 
few  old  specimens  of  this  tree  in  England, 
and  hence  it  is  deficient  in  association.  In 
Ireland,  at  Comber,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
there  is  a  specimen  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
but  it  assumes  a  habit  by  no  means  charac- 
teristic of  the  species,  its  form  being  that  of 
an  inverted  cone,  its  head  measuring  sixteen 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  The  natural 
habit  is  strictly  tapering. 

This  species  may  be  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  planted  under  glass  in  September, 
in  an  equal  mixture  of  peat,  road-sand,  or 
other  inland  sand,  and  light  loam.  The 
cuttings  should  be  shaded  either  permanently 
by  a  fence,  or  with  mats  fastened  over  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  light  from  the 
north.  The  hand-glass  or  frame  should  not 
be  removed  except  temporarily  until  the 
plants  have  begun  to  make  shoots,  which  will 
be  in  June  and  July  following  ;  and  in  no 


Torreya 

case  are  they  to  be  exposed  to  the  fierce  mid- 
day sun  until  they  have  fully  established 
themselves  as  plants  fit  for  removal  into  nur- 
sery lines.  The  propagation  of  this  plant 
will  well  repay  all  the  trouble  of  the  amateur 
or  nurseryman,  for  it  is  one  of  those  shrubs 
always  iu  demand,  and  with  which  the  market 
is  never  overstocked. 

Tokreta,  Arnott. — This  genus  was  named 
by  Dr.  Arnott,  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Torrey, 
a  clever  American  botanist,  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  North  American  Flora. 


taxifolia. 

Torreya  taxifolia,  Arnott  (yew-leaved 
Torreya). — This  is  the  only  species.  It  is  au 
evergreen  tree,  with  forked  branches,  and  has 
something  the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
hemlock-spruce  fir.  The  branches  are  clothed 
with  simple,  linear,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  ar- 
ranged in  two  ranks,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
branches.  The  fruit  is  ovate,  covered  externally 
by  a  leathery  integument  having  a  small  open- 
ing at  the  top,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg. 
It  is  a  native  of  Florida,  occurring  on  chalky 
hills,  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Ap- 
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pelach  ;  and  was  introduced  to  this  country  in 
1840.  No  large  plants  of  it  exist  in  a  culti- 
vated state ;  and  it  is  still  rare  in  collections. 
Like  other  rare  plants  of  this  class,  it  is  pro- 
pagated by  grafting  on  allied  species,  and  in 
this  case,  the  common  yew  tree  is  employed  ; 
it  is  also  increased  sparingly  by  cuttings  ;  but 
neither  of  these  modes  are  well  adapted  to 
secure  permanent  and  handsome  plants.  When 
it  is  grafted,  it  should  be  placed  very  low  on 
the  stock,  almost  on  the  root,  so  that  the  point 
of  union  may  subsequently  be  covered  with 
soil  ;  if  this  is  the  case,  the  scion  will  usually 
produce  roots,  which  are  of  great  aid  to  the 
plant,  and  afford  some  security  for  its  per- 
manence. Torreya  taxifolia  is  identified 
with  the  Taxus  montana  of  Nuttall,  but  not  of 
other  botanists. 

In  Florida  it  forms  a  tree,  growing  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  and  with  a  diameter 
in  the  trunk  of  eighteen  inches.  The  wood 
is  there  employed  generally  for  most  of  the 
purposes  to  which  its  size  adapts  it,  and  is 
heavy  and  close  grained,  and  when  mature, 
of  a  reddish  colour.  Like  the  timber  of  other 
allied  plants,  this  is  very  durable,  and  not 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  being  charged 
with  terebinthinate  matter ;  in  fact,  a  pasty 
turpentine  of  a  blood  red  colour  oozes  spar- 
ingly from  the  bark.  The  wood  possesses  a 
very  strong  and  peculiar  odour,  especially 
when  bruised  or  burned  ;  and  hence  the  tree 
bears,  in  Florida,  the  name  of  the  Stinking 
Cedar. 

Salisburia,  Smith ;  in  honour  of  Salis- 
bury, a  botanist.  In  Japan,  its  native  country, 
it  is  called  Ginkgo,  a  title  which  it  retained 
throughout  Europe  till  1796,  when  Smith 
substituted  its  present  name,  on  account  of 
the  other  being,  in  his  opinion,  "uncouth  and 
barbarous."     There  is  one  species  only. 

Salisburia  adianlifolia,  Smith  (maiden- 
hair-leaved Salisburia). — A  stately  tree, 
growing  around  the  pagodas  and  temples  of 
China  and  Japan,  and  plentiful  about  Jeddo, 
Pekin,  Canton,  and  other  cities,  where  it 
rises  along  with  the  Rhus  vernicifera  (var- 
nish-yielding Rhus).  In  England  it  assumes 
the  habit  of  sume  of  our  upright-growing 
pear  trees,  with  rough,  grey  bark,  slightly 
furrowed  when  old  like  the  common  acacia. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  pleasant  green,  thickened 
at  the  outsides  so  as  to  have  a  succulent 
appearance,  are  irregularly  triangular,  and 
bilobed,  or  parted  at  the  upper  end  into  two, 
and  sometimes  three,  divisions.  They  re- 
semble the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Adiantum 
whence  its  name  of  maideri-hair  tree.  The  male 
flowers  appear  in  May,  on  old  spurs  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  without  any  footstalk,  and  are  of 
the  colour  and  size  of  the  blossoms  of  the  com- 
mon berberry.  The  female  flowers  are  inclosed 


within  a  catyx-like  involucre  or  cup,  some- 
thing like  the  yew  berry  in  its  young  state. 
The  fruit  is  a  white  nut  enclosed  in  a  globu- 
lar drupe.  The  kernel  is  eaten  in  China  after 
being  roasted,  in  the  same  way  as  chestnuts 
are  done  in  this  country. 

Till  lately,  all  the  discovered  trees  in  Britain 
were  thought  to  be  males,  but  in  1818  a  female 
plant  was  reared  from  a  cutting  sent  to  Kew 
Gardens,  and  from  that  quarter  a  great  many 
scions  have  since  been  distributed.  As  a 
proof  of  the  enthusiasm  and  patience  with 
which  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  prosecuted  the 
task  of  preparing  his  great  work,  the  Arbo- 
retum JBritannicum,  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
1835,  he  and  the  writer  of  these  lines  were 
several  clays  employed  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don in  searching  for  all  the  old  Salisburias 
that  could  be  heard  of,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  discover  one  with  female  flowers.  The 
pursuit  was  unsuccessful ;  and  the  only  dis- 
covery made  amounted  to  this — that  the  fine 
specimen  then  (and  probably  now),  standing 
in  the  Mile-end  Nursery,  was  a  male,  Mr.  L. 
having  detected  flowers  upon  a  plant  in  an 
adjoining  garden,  which  had  been  raised  from 
the  old  specimen  in  the  nursery. 

Male  plants  are  very  common  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  and  are  sold  accordingto  size  and 
age  from  Is.  (id.  to  4s.  6d.  each.  Those  who 
are  in  possession  of  the  male,  and  wish  for  the 
other,  had  better  graft  a  slip  of  the  latter  on 
the  male  tree. 

The  sure  way  of  propagating  this  plant  is 
by  layers.  The  stool  should  be  planted  in  a 
loose  sandy  loam  trenched  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet;  in  this  soil  it  will  thrive  better 
than  in  any  other.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  young  shoots  intended  to  be 
laid  down,  a  quantity  of  sharp  road-sand 
should  be  introduced,  and  if  the  twigs  are 
carefully  cut  under  a  joint,  as  picotees  are 
done,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass,  they 
will  root  very  speedily.  I  have  tried  them 
in  March  and  in  September,  and  find  that 
the)'  answer  equally  well  at  both  these  times. 
For  such  trees  as  are  planted  out  permanently, 
the  same  sort  of  soil  is  recommended.  A 
sheltered  situation  is  necessaiy;  and  though 
little  is  to  be  expected  from  this  plant  as  a 
timber  tree  in  this  country,  it  forms  a  most 
desirable  object  for  the  lawn  and  pleasure 
ground. 

In  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Thouin  thus  relates  the  singular 
manner  in  which  this  plant  found  its  way 
into  France  : — "In  1780,  a  Parisian  amateur 
named  Pctigny,  made  a  voyage  to  London, 
in  order  to  see  the  principal  gardens  ;  and 
among  the  number  of  those  be  visited  was 
thai  of  a  commercial  gardener,  who  possessed 
five  young  plants  of  Ginkgo  biloba,  which 
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was  still  rare  in  England,  and  which  the  gar- 
dener pretended  that  he  then  alone  possessed. 
These  five  plants  were  raised  from  nuts  that 
he  had  received  from  Japan ;  and  he  set  a 
high  price  on  them.  However,  after  an 
abundant  dejeune,  and  plenty  of  wine,  he 
sold  to  M.  Petigny  these  young  trees  of 
Ginkgo,  all  growing  in  the  same  pot,  for 
twenty-five  guineas,  which  the  Parisian  ama- 
teur paid  immediately,  and  lost  no  time  in 
taking  away  his  valuable  acquisition.  Next 
morning,  the  effects  of  the  wine  being  dissi- 
pated, the  English  gardener  sought  out  his 
customer,  and  offered  him  twenty-five  guineas 
for  one  plant  of  the  five  he  had  sold  the  day 
before.  This,  however,  was  refused  by  M. 
Petigny,  who  carried  the  plants  to  France, 
and  from  those  five  have  been  propagated  the 
most  of  the  Salisburias  in  that  country." 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  notwithstand- 
ing its  striking  appearance,  its  unique  leaves, 
and  handsome  habit,  the  Salisburia  is  very 
seldom  seen  throughout  England. 

A  plant  of  it  grew  against  the  stove 
in  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
William  Malcolm  of  Kensington,  but  in  all 
probability  it  has  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  improvements  effected  there  by  his 
successor,  Mr.  Forrest.  In  the  country  it  is 
still  more  rare  ;  and  though  introduced  so  long 
ago  as  1754,  passes  currently  as  a  novelty. 

There  are  several  half-hardy  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Taxaceas,  which  warrant 
their  being  enumerated  here,  more  especially 
as  it  is  expected  that  some  of  them  may  yet 
become  valuable  both  as  timber  and  orna- 
mental trees  in  the  climate  of  Britain.  Such  as 
have  been  known  to  give  such  promise  by 
standing  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  with 
a  slight  protection  only,  are  here  detailed. 

PoDOCAKPtrs,  L' He ri tier. — A  genus  very 
closely  allied  to  Taxus  and  not  long  detached 
from  it,  comprising  lofty  trees,  natives  of 
China,  Japan,  South  America,  New  Holland, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  East  Indies. 
P.  macrophyUus,  Sweet  (broad-leaved 
Japan  Yew).  Introduced  into  the  Kew  Gar- 
dens in  1804.  Leaves  scattered  over  the 
branches,  not  comb-like  as  in  the  common 
Yew,  and  pointless.  A  lofty  and  at  the  same 
time  a  spreading  tree,  growing  in  Japan,  pro- 
ducing wood  which  resists  the  attacks  of  the 
worm,  and  is  consequently  prized  for  cabinet- 
work. A  plant  against  a  wall  in  the  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  is  from 
five  feet  to  six  feet  high. 

P.  spinulosus,  Sprengel  (spinous-pointed 
Yew). — Leaves  opposite,  whorled,  and  lance- 
olate. A  native  of  Port  Jackson  and  adjoin- 
ing districts,  growing  in  England  against  a 
wall,  at  the  rate  of  three  inches  in  a  season. 
P.  nucifer,  Persoon  (nut-bearing    Japan 


Yew). — A  species  bearing  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  deciduous  cypress,  having  the 
leaves  in  two  ranks,  pointed  and  lanceolate. 
A  lofty  tree,  growing  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Japan,  Nepal,  and  Kaniaon ;  but 
not  yet  rising  freely  in  Britain.  There  are 
specimens  at  the  Hackney  nursery,  Golds- 
worth,  and  White  Knights,  growing  at  the 
rate  of  four  feet  in  six  years.  The  wood  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  P.  macrophyUus,  but  the 
plant  itself  is  reckoned  hardier. 

Dackydium,  Solander. — The  sexes  of  this 
are  dioecious,  so  called  when  they  grow  apart 
on  different  trees.  The  male  solitary,  oblong, 
and  the  female  solitary,  borne  on  the  tip  of  a 
shoot  so  as  to  terminate  it.  Fruit  egg-shaped. 
D.  cwpressinum,  Solander  (Dimon  Pine). 
— An  evergreen  graceful  tree,  with  drooping 
branches,  covered  with  fine  spray  and  leaves, 
like  an  arbor  vitas,  or  some  varieties  of  the 
club  moss.  Discovered  by  Dr.  Solander,  in 
New  Zealand,  during  Captain  Cook's  first 
voyage,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1825. 
Captain  Cook  described  it,  under  the  name  of 
the  spruce  tree,  as  measuring  at  the  base  from 
six  feet  to  ten  feet,  in  girth,  and  from  eighty 
feet  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  quite  large 
enough  to  make  a  main-mast  for  a  fifty-four 
gun  ship.  Bennett  adds  that  "  the  timber 
is  considered  harder  than  that  of  any  of  the 
New  Zealand  coniferaB,  and  is  much  valued 
either  for  planks  or  spars."  There  are  plants 
of  it  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  and  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges',  where  it  is  propagated 
along  with  heaths  by  cuttings. 

_D.  excelsum,  Don  (tall  Dacrydium). — 
The  loftiest  timber  tree  of  New  Zealand,  at- 
taining a  height  of  from  120  feet  to  130  feet, 
with  a  trunk  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  wood,  which  is  soft,  is  used  by  the  natives 
in  the  construction  of  canoes. 

D.  datum,  Wallich  (lofty  Dacrydium). 
— Introduced  in  18?0.  Represented  to  be  a 
lofty  evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  Pulo-Penang. 
The  finest  specimen  in  England  is  in  Knight's 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

Phyllocladus,  Richard. — A  genus  called 
monoecious,  having  the  one  sex  in  one  flower, 
and  the  other  sex  in  a  different  flower.  The 
fruit  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
Taxus,  and  the  leaves  have  an  obvious  al- 
liance to  those  of  the  Salisburia. 

P.  trichomanoides,  Don  (Trichomanes- 
like  Phyllocladus).- — Represented  to  be  a  large 
tree  of  graceful  regular  growth,  like  a  silver 
fir,  seventy  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, furnishing  very  valuable  timber 
for  ship-building,  but  rather  too  hard  to  be 
generally  applied  in  house  carpentry.  This 
plant  is  at  present  exceedingly  rare  in  Eng- 
land. Its  leaves  are  of  an  irregular  wedge- 
shaped  figure. 
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ITS    CULTURE    AND    MANAGEMENT. 


Tueke  are  very  few  subjects  treated  worse 
than  the  Anemone  in  this  country.  It  is 
perished  in  the  tuber  or  dry  root,  planted  at 
a  given  time,  bloomed,  if  it  presumes  to 
bloom,  and  taken  up  again  to  dry  ;  and  after 
being  stored  a  given  time,  again  planted,  to 
undergo  the  same  routine  over  and  over 
again.  And  people  wonder  that  they  cannot 
make  sure  of  a  good  bloom  year  after  year, 
as  if  the  plant  had  a  fair  chance.  The  Ane- 
mone has  been  known,  at  any  rate  in  our 
practice,  to  continue  green  the  year  round; 
and  they  ought  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  be  taken  up  while  the  foliage  is  green, 
for  they  will  frequently  maintain  their  bloom 
nearly  all  the  winter  through,  and  exhibit 
something  like  a  constant  growth  and  con- 
stant flowering  for  years.  A  bed  of  Anemo- 
nes planted  in  October  will  be  up  the  same 
autumn  if  it  be  mild,  and  with  light  litter  to 
protect  them  through  the  hardest  frost,  will 
bloom  early  in  the  spring,  and  continue  flower- 
ing for  a  long  period,  at  least  partially  ;  and 
unless  the  leaves  turn  brown  and  decay,  we 
should  certainly  not  disturb  them.  There 
are  single  and  semi-double  of  the  florist's 
Anemone  as  well  as  double  ones,  and  the  most 
strange  thing  is,  that  the  double  one  has  no- 
thing  in   common   with   the   .-ingle  and   senii- 


double  kinds.  The  single  varieties  are  cupped 
like  a  tulip,  but  the  seed  vessel  is  large  and 
black  ;  when  these  have  two  or  three  rows  of 
petals  one  within  the  other,  they  are  called 
semi-double;  but  the  double  ones  are  like  a 
flat  dish  formed  with  the  petals,  and  the  centre 
is  filled  with  a  cone  of  florets  totally  unlike 
the  petals,  and  forming  a  mass  of  a  different 
colour.  We  should  like  to  see  the  florist 
labouring  hard  to  procure  a  double  one  from 
the  semi-double  kinds,  that  is  to  say,  by  multi- 
plying the  rows  of  petals  until  they  fill  up  the 
flower  like  a  ranunculus,  and  cover  the  seed- 
vessel  altogether.  The  propagation  of  the 
Anemone  from  seed  gives  us  the  advantage  of 
new  varieties,  but  they  rapidly  increase  by 
the  root  alone,  and  thus  perpetuate  those 
varieties  already  raised,  and  worth  it.  We 
must  treat  of  these  methods  separately  ;  and 
first,  we  will  speak  of  raising  from  seed.  The 
best  way  to  commence  this  is  to  pick  out  from 
some  nursery  collection  some  of  the  brightest 
and  lust  flowers,  that  is  to  sav,  varieties  with 
thick  broad  petals,  forming  a  cup  like  a  tulip, 
of  half  a  hollow  ball,  with  as  many  rows  of 
petals  as  you  can  find  ;  but  if  there  be  any 
very  brilliant  and  striking  colour,  it  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  because  it  is  quite  single,  be- 
cause it  will  lelp  to  diversify  the  seedlings  to 
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be  raised  from  the  selection,  therefore  any 
flower  that  is  very  bright  and  moderately 
formed,  any  that  is  very  large,  very  thick 
petalled,  or  with  more  than  one  row  of  them, 
may  be  marked  as  desirable,  taken  up  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth,  and  carefully  removed  to 
the  place  you  mean  to  grow  them  in.  They 
should  be  replanted  in  rich  soil  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots.  If  this  be  done  well,  and 
each  plant  be  covered  with  a  large  flower-pot, 
with  the  hole  stopped  up,  to  keep  off  the  sun 
and  wind  the  first  day  or  two,  the  chance 
will  be  in  favour  of  your  saving  seed  the 
first  season  ;  wc  ought,  however,  to  begin 
watching  the  beds  from  which  we  make  the 
selection,  from  the  time  the  first  flowers  open, 
and  to  remove  those  we  desire  to  possess  as 
soon  as  we  can  discover  them,  before  any  of 
their  flowers  are  wasted.  The  seed  is  woolly 
and  attached  but  slightly,  so  that  the  plants 
want  constant  watching,  or  the  wind  would 
blow  it  away  altogether,  like  the  seed  of  a 
thistle.  The  bed  therefore  should  be  picked 
over  daily  when  the  seed  begins  to  ripen,  and 
in  very  dry  hot  weather,  twice  a  day,  for  it  is 
not  well  to  pick  off  the  heads  of  seed  before 
they  begin  to  loosen.  The  seed  as  picked  off 
should  be  put  into  a  box  rather  deep,  to  pre- 
vent it  blowing  out  again,  for  the  seed  will 
all  disengage  itself  after  gathering,  the  same 
as  it  would  on  the  plant,  and  the  box  then 
secures  it  ;  some  put  it  in  bags,  but  this 
should  not  be,  till  it  is  thoroughly  dried.  The 
seed  thus  saved  from  good  picked  flowers  will 
at  least  afford  a  chance  of  better  another  year; 
and  the  plan,  which  is  not  a  bad  one,  of  sow- 
ing seed  directly  it  is  gathered,  answers  pretty 
well,  except  in  very  severe  winters  ;  but  there 
is  danger  of  losing  the  plants  while  they  are 
so  small,  as  they  must  of  necessity  be  when 
only  sown  two  or  three  months  before  a  win- 
ter usually  commences.  When  common  Ane- 
mones are  raised  for  mixtures,  the  roots  of 
which  are  to  be  sold  by  weight  for  common 
border  flowers,  little  else  is  done  than  to 
rake  a  border  or  bed  even,  rub  the  seed  out 
in  earth  or  sand,  sow  it  as  evenly  as  possible 
all  over,  and  rake  it  in  as  you  would  onion  or 
turnip  seed.  Here  it  remains  with  occasional 
watering,  and  the  bed  kept  clear  from  weeds 
(which  spring  up  sooner  and  stronger  than 
the  Anemones),  until  they  flower,  simply 
covering  them  with  open  litter,  such  as  peas- 
haulm,  long  broken  straw,  or  other  lightly 
lying  stuff,  that  will  keep  off  wind  and  frost 
whenever  either  prevails.  But  with  choice 
seed,  to  which  we  look  for  something  valuable, 
and  of  which  we  can  hardly  afford  to  lose  a 
grain,  lest  it  should  be  the  best,  we  prefer 
sowing  in  spring,  according  to  the  following 
plan.  The  seed  of  the  Anemone  is  attached 
to  a  woolly  substance  that  renders  it  difficult 


to  separate,  unless  it  be  rubbed  in  dry  sand 
or  earth,  but  when  mixed  with  this  it  sepa- 
rates easily,  and  is  ready  for  sowing.  There 
are  those  who  sow  in  boxes,  but  as  the  plant 
is  hardy,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  provide  a 
good  rich  loamy  bed,  not  too  strong,  rake 
it  very  level,  and  sow  the  seeds  very  thinly 
all  over  it,  then  sift  some  mould  finely  over 
it,  to  cover  every  seed,  but  not  too  much. 
Here  they  may  take  their  chance  with  all  the 
weather,  until  they  come  up,  when  they  must 
be  occasionally  watered  and  weeded,  for  to 
allow  weeds  to  grow  up  among  them  would 
be  to  retard  their  growth,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility kill  an)'  that  were  weakly,  and  these 
are  mostly  the  best.  The  importance,  there- 
fore, of  removing  the  weeds  must  be  obvious. 
If  the  seed  has  been  sown  pretty  well,  and  is 
evenly  distributed  over  the  bed,  the  only 
thing  required  is  this  continual  watching  and 
destroying  the  weeds.  We  have  more  than 
once  raised  the  seedlings,  and  never  removed 
them  till  they  bloomed,  but  every  plant  was 
about  two  inches  from  any  other,  and  a  large 
breadth  was  sown  too.  It  was  by  well  mixing 
the  seed  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  silver 
sand,  and  then  carefully  spreading  it  well,  that 
we  got  it  thin  and  sufficiently  distant.  One 
bed  continued  partially  blooming  from  the 
autumn  through  a  mild  winter,  and  in  spring 
we  removed  the  best  with  a  trowel,  after  well 
watering  them,  and  planted  them  without 
disturbing  the  roots,  in  a  bed  six  inches  apart 
every  way,  and  here  they  remained  two  whole 
seasons  before  the  foliage  decayed.  We  con- 
tinued removing  the  best  from  the  seed  bed 
from  time  to  time,  so  long  as  there  were  any 
worth  removing.  During  all  this  time  the 
weeds  were  pulled  up  as  fast  as  they  appeared 
and  got  large  enough  to  be  taken  hold  of, 
and  some  of  the  weakest  and  smallest  in  the 
first  instance  proved  the  best  when  they  be- 
came matured.  By  mixing  the  seed  with 
silver  sand  and  rubbing  it  well  to  separate  it 
among  the  sand,  the  whiteness  of  the  sand 
shows  where  the  seed  lies,  and  enables  us  to 
scatter  it  evenly,  which  is  not  the  case  where 
it  is  separated  in  mould,  as  it  all  appears  of  a 
colour  with  the  bed  we  are  sowing  it  upon, 
and  we  cannot  see  where  it  lies.  Of  course 
we  advocate  the  practice  we  found  so  suc- 
cessful. When  the  foliage  turns  yellow  or 
brown  and  decays,  the  roots  may  be  safely 
lifted  and  dried  in  the  shade,  but  as  they  are 
all  supposed  to  be  different  varieties,  that  is, 
have  been  selected  for  something  good  in 
quality,  and  seedlings  are,  when  good  and 
distinct,  worth  naming,  every  root,  or  rather, 
patch  of  roots,  for  in  a  summer  or  two  they 
become  so,  must  be  kept  in  a  bag  by  itself, 
with  its  number  or  name  ;  but  if  the  inten- 
tion is  to  keep  them  as  mixtures,  this  trouble 
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is  unnecessary,  they  may  be  all  thrown  to- 
gether at  once.  It  should,  however,  be  recol- 
lected that  the  value  of  a  florist's  flower  is 
greatly  deteriorated  by  mixing,  and  that  in 
selecting  seedlings,  we  should  be  guided  by 
those  properties, which  enhance  the  beauty  of 
a  variety,  and  thus  improve  on  what  we  have; 
but  the  Anemone,  single  and  semi-double,  may 
be  worth  saving,  though  not  worth  naming 
and  keeping  separate ;  therefore,  while  in 
flower,  this  distinction  should  be  made,  and 
in  taking  up,  those  to  be  kept  separate  must 
be  bagged,  while  the  others  may  be  thrown 
together.  While  these  are  out  of  the  ground 
they  must  be  preserved  from  damp,  which 
very  soon  destroys  them,  and  from  heat, 
which  would  shrivel,  and  if  kept  up  too  long, 
weaken  or  kill  them  outright ;  they  require 
as  much  care  as  soft  bulbs  in  this  respect, 
and  if  you  have  proper  drawers  for  them,  they  I 
would  be  better  loose  in  their  several  parti- 
tions than  in  bags.  While  any  sort  of  bulb 
or  tuber,  or  corm  or  other  root,  usually  taken 
up  are  in  store  for  the  winter,  they  require 
frequent  looking  to  ;  and  if  any  damp  be  per- 
ceptible they  must  be  spread  and  dried,  and 
the  bags  also  dried;  and  this  will  suggest  also 
that  a  place  naturally  more  dry  should  be. 
selected  for  them.  If,  as  it  will  sometimes 
happen,  the  foliage  should  die  down  or  decay 
the  first  season,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up, 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are 
all  obtained,  for  they  may  not  be  very  large  ; 
and  the  only  way  to  depend  on  getting  them 
is  to  sift  the  top  three  inches  of  mould  after 
you  have  taken  out  all  you  can.  In  this  case 
they  should  be  planted  again  in  October,  be- 
cause they  are  not  the  first  year  large  enough 
to  bear  storing  so  long  as  when  there  is  more 
substance.  Indeed,  even  in  case  of  the  foliage 
dying  down  we  should  not  remove  them,  un- 
less the  ground  were  very  foul,  or  the  space 
wanted  for  something  else,  or  it  were  desirable 
to  change  the  place  in  which  they  are  to  grow  ; 
we  should  prefer  their  remaining  altogether, 
the  second,  if  not  the  third  year,  merely  re- 
moving as  they  come  into  flower  all  we  in- 
tend to  retain  for  their  good  qualities  or 
remarkable  colour,  always  excepting  that  we 
would  not  even  let  colour  induce  us  to  retain 
any  star-like  varieties,  for  narrow  and  pointed 
petals  are  the  bane  of  floriculture,  be  they  in 
whatever  flower  they  may. 

The  roots  of  the  Anemone  increase  rapidly 
when  in  ground  that  suits  them.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  shapeless  brown  tubers,  the 
eyes  in  which  are  discernible  and  that  is  all, 
and  of  course,  if  broken  into  as  many  pieces 
as  there  are  eyes,  will  make  so  many  plants. 
It  is,  however,  usual  to  break  them  into 
pieces  with  one  strong  and  several  weaker 
eyes,  to  ensure  strong  bloom  to  every  piece 


of  tuber.  These  are  in  general  sold  by  weight 
in  Holland,  and  although  collections  are  now 
put  up  at  London  seed  shops  with  a  root  of 
each  of  the  several  varieties,  and  the  sale  by 
weight  almost  confined  to  mixtures,  the  tubers 
run  so  uneven  in  point  of  size,  that  unless 
they  are  seen,  or  warranted  to  be  strong 
enough  to  bloom,  the  weight  seems  to  be  the 
more  satisfactory  mode  of  disposing  of  them. 
The  seedling  tubers  of  such  as  are  to  be 
named  and  propagated  should,  for  the  sake  of 
rapid  increase,  be  broken  into  as  many  pieces 
as  there  are  good  eyes,  so  that  the  pieces  are 
not  too  small,  so  as  to  risk  their  loss  altogether, 
and  they  must  be  planted  in  a  part  of  the 
garden  where  no  Anemones  have  been  before, 
and  if  possible  in  fresh  loamy  compost  placed 
new  for  the  occasion.  It  is  all  but  impossible 
to  clear  the  ground  of  tubers  so  fragile,  and  as 
a  very  small  piece  will  grow,  it  would  cause 
other  sorts  to  be  mixed  with  the  new  ones, 
which  should  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible. 
These  distinct  sorts  should  be  planted  in  drills, 
and  a  label  to  each  sort.  Six  inches  apart  is 
the  proper  distance  for  strong  roots,  but  when 
you  come  to  the  smaller  ones  of  each  sort  they 
may  be  three  inches  only.  There  should 
however  be  a  very  decided  vacancy  of  six  or 
eight  inches  between  the  last  of  one  sort  and 
the  first  of  the  next  sort,  to  secure  them  from 
being  mixed  in  the  taking  up.  In  this  bed 
they  may  be  placed  in  October,  and  they  need 
not  be  taken  up  until  the  foliage  turns  yellow. 
They  will  bloom — such  of  them  as  are  strong 
enough  — by  the  early  spring,  and  if  there  be 
a  warm  summer  the  foliage  will  turn  yellow 
soon  after  the  seed  ripens;  but  if  it  do  not 
turn  yellow,  but  on  the  contrary  continues 
growing,  on  no  account  disturb  them.  They 
will  be  all  the  better  for  remaining  two  sea- 
sons on  the  same  spot,  for  unless  the  plant 
absolutely  rests,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
decaying  leaves,  it  weakens  the  tuber  to  take 
it  up.  When  they  are  taken  up  they  require 
to  be  sorted  and  arranged  into  blooming  roots 
and  unblooming  roots  (for  we  treat  the  words 
tuber  and  root  as  the  same  thing  though  bota- 
nically  it  may  be  incorrect).  Some  of  the 
largest  may  break  into  two  or  three  blooming 
pieces,  and  several  bits  for  planting,  while 
many  of  the  small  bits  of  the  previous  year 
will  have  become  large  enough  to  flower  well. 
In  planting  them  again  in  the  month  of 
October  the  same  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
them  separate,  to  keep  the  blooming  ones  six 
inches  apart,  and  those  that  are  too  small  to 
flower  three  inches  apart.  You  will  shortly 
find  you  have  a  good  stock  of  the  varieties 
you  have  selected  for  naming  and  propa- 
gating, and  you  can  let  them  out  among 
other  growers  or  not  as  you  please.  But  in 
'he  mean  time  you  must  have  been   saving 
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seed  even  of  your  selected  seedlings,  and 
sowed  it  and  treated  it  all  through  in  the 
same  way  you  treated  the  first.  Every  year's 
seedlings  ought  to  improve  your  stock  by  the 
addition  of  some  novelty,  and  especially  value 
those  which  become  more  double  by  the  mul- 
tiplying of  the  rows  of  petals,  for  we  should 
like  to  see  an  entirely  new  class  of  double 
flowers  created  as  it  were  by  increasing  the 
petals,  instead  of  the  mass  of  florets  which 
distinguish  those  at  present  called  double 
flowers.  As  you  procure  advances  towards 
this  desideratum,  those  which  they  beat  should 
be  thrown  out  of  collection,  for  the  presence 
of  worse  flowers  throws  back  the  produce 
even  of  a  fine  one  very  much.  So  that  in 
saving  seed  the  best  varieties  should  be 
chosen,  and  none  that  are  inferior  should  be 
even  near  them.  By  year  after  year  saving 
the  seed  from  the  most  desirable  only,  by 
treating  this  seed  carefully  as  directed,  by 
selecting  each  year  such  alone  as  beat  those 
you  already  possess,  and  carefully  seeding  from 
them  again,  a  few  years  will  reward  you 
with  a  new  race  of  much  improved  rarities, 
and  perhaps  with  a  distinct  new  class  of 
double  flowers.  The  general  culture  of  the 
Anemone  for  the  twelve  months  round  may  be 
thus  laid  down. 

January. — The  plants  will,  if  the  winter 
lias  been  mild,  be  very  strong  and  growing, 
easily  checked  by  the  frost,  and  some  of  the 
more  tender  ones  especially  so.  They  must 
be  covered  in  the  evening  with  hoops  and 
mats,  or  cloths  of  some  kind,  or  litter  to  pre- 
vent frost  and  wind  from  injuring  them.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  put  in  the  ground  any  tubers 
that  may  have  been  left  out,  or  that  you  may 
have  procured  since  planting  time,  though 
they  will  not  grow  so  much  in  a  season  as  the 
autumn  planted.  Seedlings  must  be  weeded 
carefully  if  they  are  up,  and  if  not  up,  the  bed 
must  be  kept  clear  of  any  rank  growing  weeds, 
because  they  would  overrun  and  destroy  the 
plants  as  soon  as  they  germinated  ;  and,  as 
we  recommend  spring  sowing  for  the  choice 
varieties,  there  should  not  be  any  seedlings 
very  young.  But  all  beds  must  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds.  The  earth  may  be  stirred  between 
the  rows,  and  the  soil  pressed  close  to  the 
tubers,  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  crack 
it  and  prevent  its  sitting  close  until  it  is 
crumbled  and  gently  pressed.  The  covering 
from  frost,  which  should  not  be  put  on  until 
the  last  thing  at  night  in  mild  weather,  should 
be  taken  off  at  sunrise  if  there  be  no  frost, 
but  if  there  be,  it  must  remain  on  altogether 
until  the  frost  has  departed. 

February. — Plant  the  collection  for  June 
showing.  It  is  the  proper  month  for  the 
spring  planting.  The  plants  still  growing 
fast  if  the  weather  be  mild,  require  much  the 


same  attention  as  last  month,  and  if  there 
have  been  much  wet  to  close  the  pores  of  the 
surface,  the  ground  may  be  loosened  again 
and  some  of  the  earth  drawn  close  to  the 
plants,  in  a  slight  degree  earthing  them  up. 
Cover  from  frost  still  more  carefully  if  pos- 
sible, as  the  forwarder  the  plant,  the  more 
danger  of  a  check.  Although  they  are  too 
hardy  to  be  killed  they  are  easily  spoiled  for 
the  bloom,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
flower  of  double  varieties  is  affected  is  a  kind 
of  blight  to  the  centre,  by  which  the  mass  of 
florets  is  destroyed,  and  the  outer  petals  alone 
appear,  half  their  usual  size  and  in  bad  colour. 
Keep  clear  of  weeds  in  all  cases,  and  prepare 
beds  for  sowing  seeds  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  that  is  presuming  it  is  not  frosty 
nor  too  wet,  for  the  next  month  will  do 
if  the  ground  be  not  in  order  this.  The  man- 
ner of  sowing  the  seed  has  been  mentioned, 
and  it  matters  little  whether  in  this  month,  next, 
or  the  month  after,  always  excepting  that  the 
earlier  it  is  sown  the  stronger  it  becomes  to 
stand  the  winter,  and  if  the  weather  be  favour- 
able there  is  hardly  any  interruption  to  the 
growth  through  the  winter  months;  but  if 
they  are  too  small  when  the  frost  sets  in,  some 
are  sure  to  perish,  and  these  are  generally  the 
most  valuable,  because  the  further  a  plant  is 
removed  from  its  natural  character,  the  ten- 
derer it  in  general  becomes,  although  it  may 
be  what  is  called  hardy.  It  is  the  young 
shoots  of  trees  that  always  suffer  in  frost  and 
cold  drying  winds,  because  they  are  full  of  sap, 
and  the  juices  evaporate  when  they  can  least 
afford  to  lose  them. 

March. — If  the  weather  be  mild  now  the 
blossoms  of  the  Anemone  rise  pretty  rapidly, 
and  many  will  be  in  flower  before  the  month 
is  out.  The  frost  and  cold  winds  destroy  the 
texture  of  the  petals  and  take  out  the  colour  ; 
in  fact,  when  thawed  again  they  are  spoiled. 
Those  therefore  who  are  at  all  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  them  should  cover  them 
as  carefully  as  they  do  tulips.  In  large  beds 
and  masses  of  common  sorts  few  take  the 
trouble,  because  if  one  set  of  blooms  perish 
there  are  so  many  ready  to  succeed  them  that 
a  day  or  two  of  mild  weather  restores  the 
beauty  of  the  beds,  although  the  first  may  be 
entirely  swept  off.  Besides,  where  they  are 
used  with  the  various  early  bulbs  to  make  up 
early  bloom  for  geometrical  flower  gardens  or 
clumps  on  a  lawn,  any  preparation  for  cover- 
ing would  be  out  of  the  question,  as  it  would 
constantly  disfigure  the  place  and  render  it 
always  unsightly,  but  in  nursery  beds  not 
connected  with  the  plan  of  the  flower  garden 
and  dressed  ground,  pease-haulm  may  be  kept 
handy  and  be  placed  over  them  of  a  night  and 
continued  on  them  while  there  is  any  frost. 
This   especially    applies   to    seedlings,    every 
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flower  of  which  we  are  anxious  to  preserve  as 
long  as  we  can.  Seed  ought  to  be  sown  this 
month  as  before  directed,  if  it  be  not  already 
sown,  and  if  there  be  drying  winds  or  frosty 
weather,  mats  may  be  covered  over  the  bed, 
flat,  with  a  few  pegs  to  keep  them  down  ;  it 
keeps  the  bed  moist  in  dry  weather,  prevents 
a  scorching  sun  from  drying  up  the  seed  as  it 
swells,  and  hastens  the  germination.  What- 
ever roots  are  out  of  the  ground  ought  to  be 
planted  this  month  at  the  latest,  and  they 
should  be  planted  in  drills  six  inches  apart  for 
blooming,  and  the  small  ones  that  will  not 
bloom,  three  inches.  The  drills  also  ought  to 
be  six  inches  from  each  other,  and  the  tubers 
should  be  covered  two  inches, 

April. — This  month  may  be  considered 
the  height  of  the  bloom  in  ordinary  seasons, 
for  all  the  autumn  planted;  and  those  planted 
last  month  will  be  growing  fast.  Many  make 
a  practice  of  planting  choice  varieties  for 
showing  in  the  spring  instead  of  the  autumn, 
because  they  should  be  out  of  the  way  of 
frosts,  which  it  is  considered,  though  errone- 
ously, destroys  many  of  the  tubers.  This, 
however,  can  only  happen  in  very  severe 
winters,  and  very  careless  mismanagement. 
They  are  as  hardy  as  tulips,  and  if  in  well- 
drained  ground,  and  moderately  good  soil,  are 
quite  as  certain  in  their  growth  and  flower. 
An  ordinary  frost  will  not  hurt  a  bloom  before 
it  is  opening,  and  though  it  may  check  the 
growth,  and  prevent  the  full  development  of 
the  usual  size,  it  is  as  easily  counteracted  by 
covering  as  injury  to  the  tulip.  Seedlings 
require  a  continuance  of  former  treatment  ; 
those  which  have  been  covered  after  sowing, 
and  in  coming  up,  should  have  all  the  air  that 
can  be  given  on  mild  days;  and  if  the  season 
be  dry,  they  should  be  refreshed  with  occa- 
sional waterings.  Seed  may  still  be  sown,  if 
it  have  not  all  been  sown  already;  it  may 
make  sufficient  growth  to  go  over  the  winter, 
though  last  month's  sowing  will  be  better  and 
stronger,  particularly  if  the  season  be  at  all 
unfavourable.  Weeds,  and  especially  if  the 
ground  be  foul,  will  now  grow  fast,  and  must 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  get  a-head,  not 
only  because  they  rob  the  plant  of  the  nutri- 
ment it  requires,  but  that  their  roots  also  get 
so  entangled  with  the  tubers,  as  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn  out  without  disturbing  the 
plants,  and  among  seedlings  the  plants  will 
actually  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground.  The 
spring  planted  tubers,  the  plants  of  which  are 
now  above  the  ground,  require  the  earth  to 
be  stirred  on  the  surface,  and  crumbled  small 
close  to  the  plants,  which,  having  broken  the 
soil  and  laid  it  hollow,  would  be  otherwise 
greatly  exposed  to  the  weather. 

May. — The  spring  planted  beds  will  require 
great  attention  as  to  the  watering  and  weed- 


ing; and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  may 
be  throwing  up  their  blooming  stems.  Seed- 
lings and  small  plants  must  be  constantly 
weeded,  for  the  reasons  given  before  ;  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  injured  than  the  more 
established  plants.  The  bloom  of  the  autumn 
planted  will  begin  to  decline  fast,  and  if  the 
weather  be  fine,  warm,  and  open,  will  begin 
to  perfect  their  seed  pods.  It  would  be  well 
to  cut  off  all  the  pods  of  the  smaller  and  later 
flowers,  and  reserve  the  finer  ones  only,  as  the 
general  quality  of  the  seed  will  be  better  for 
being  divested  of  the  remainder.  The  entire 
collection  may  now  take  their  chance  as  to 
frosts,  but  if  you  have  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
bloom  of  the  spring  planted  ones,  and  your 
best  collection  is  hooped,  so  that  mats  can 
be  easily  thrown  over,  they  may  be  covered 
the  same  as  tulips  are  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  as  it  very  much  shortens  the  season  of 
flowering  to  let  them  have  it  always.  Unless, 
however,  the  season  has  been  very  favourable, 
they  will  hardly  be  forward  enough  to  hurt 
by  sunshine  till  next  month.  Weeds,  the 
greatest  of  all  enemies  to  all  subjects  that  are 
planted  shallow,  must  be  jealously  watched, 
for  the  reasons  we  have  given  before. 
Watering  also  must  be  attended  to,  and  this 
should  be  done  before  or  after  the  sun  attains 
any  power.  It  has  been  said  by  many,  and 
acted  upon  by  more,  that  it  matters  not  whe- 
ther the  sun  is  out  or  not,  because  all 
the  flowers  and  plants  in  a  garden  seem 
refreshed  by  a  shower,  even  if  the  sun  comes 
out  as  hot  as  it  ever  does  after  it  ;  but  the 
argument  is  bad,  because  when  there  is  a 
shower  the  whole  earth  is  wetted ;  and  that  is 
not  all — the  whole  atmosphere  itself  is  humid, 
so  that  independently  of  the  rain,  the  air  being 
already  saturated  with  wet,  there  is  much  le.-s 
evaporation  from  the  plants  ;  but  next  in 
benefit  to  a  shower  of  rain  is  a  thorough  good 
soaking  with  water,  not  on  the  plants  merely, 
but  all  over  the  garden,  and  the  only  way  to 
do  this  effectually  is  by  means  of  a  garden 
engine,  or  syringe,  playing  all  over  it. 

June. — The  strong  plants  put  in  the 
ground  in  February  will  now  be  in  full  bloom, 
and  watering,  which  they  will  require  in  hot 
weather,  must  be  done  between  the  rows, 
and  in  great  plenty  ;  the  bed  should  be  regu- 
larly and  completely  soaked,  and  the  best  way 
to  do  this,  is  to  use  the  pot  without  the  rose 
on  it.  AVlien  a  bed  is  thoroughly  soaked,  the 
damp  arising  from  it  does  the  foliage  more 
good  than  wetting  it  on  the  surface  ;  but,  in 
tins  case,  we  have  to  avoid  wetting  the.  flowers, 
which  are  really  damaged  by  it,  not  that  they 
are  much  hurt  by  a  shower  of  rain,  for  the 
flowers  close  in  general  before  rain.  If  you 
are  blooming  for  show  cut  off  the  small  side 
buds  that  are  rising,  and   only  retain  two  of 
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the  principal  flower  stems  :  this  will  not  only 
strengthen  the  bloom  of  the  principal  stems, 
but  it  will  also  assist  the  roots  or  tubers 
in  their  growth  ;  for  although  the  growth  of 
foliage  is  necessary  to  the  increase  of  a  root, 
the  flowering,  and  fruiting,  or  seeding  of 
anything  is  the  reverse.  On  this  account  it 
is  usual,  in  growing  the  off-sets  of  bulbs,  such 
as  hyacinths,  to  pick  off  all  the  pips  of  the 
spike  of  bloom  but  the  top  one,  which  is  con- 
sidered enough  to  form  a  kind  of  leader  for 
the  sap  of  the  stem,  which,  if  picked  off  or 
broken,  might  bleed  and  rot  the  heart.  The 
flowers  of  the  Anemone  should  be  shaded,  the 
same  as  those  of  tulips,  all  the  heat  of  the  day, 
but  it  is  generally  done  by  hoops  and  cloths, 
instead  of  a  stage  like  the  tulip  bed.  Pay 
constant  attention  to  weeding,  for  the  neglect 
of  this  for  a  few  days  would  almost  overrun 
them  in  growing  weather.  Examine  the 
seed  pods  of  the  early  blossomed  ones,  and 
pick  them  daily  if  necessary  ;  they  should  be 
picked  the  instant  they  begin  to  loosen,  which 
is  easily  seen,  and  if  not  taken  in  time,  would 
blow  all  away  in  a  few  minutes  ;  directly 
therefore  they  begin  to  fall,  loosen,  or  appear 
disturbed,  they  ought  to  be  picked  off,  and  in 
hot  weather  they  must  be  examined  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

July. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
foliage  of  the  earliest  may  begin  to  turn  yellow 
and  decay  ;  and,  if  so,  they  must  be  taken  up 
directly,  because  the  roots  would  be  found  in 
good  order,  and  if  left  in  the  ground  a  few 
days,  a  shower  or  two  of  rain  would  start  them 
into  fresh  growth,  and  then  they  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  left  to  go  on  again  another  season. 
The  later  blooming  ones  will  have  gone  off 
and  begun  to  swell  the  seeds  ;  or  it  may  be,  if 
hot  weather,  they  have  actually  begun  to 
ripen  :  the  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  has 
been  already  recommended  for  the  earlier 
ones.  Seedlings  must  be  weeded  still,  and  if 
they  are  too  thick  in  the  seed  bed,  they  must 
be  thinned  ;  the  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to 
water  the  bed  till  it  is  as  soft  as  mud,  they 
may  then  be  pulled  or  lifted  out  with  a  piece 
of  stick,  and  planted  three  inches  apart  in  a 
new  bed,  and  enough  should  be  removed  to  leave 
them  on  the  seed  bed  not  more  than  two 
inches  apart  ;  but  if  the  sowing  has  been  mo- 
derately thin,  the  bed  should  not  be  disturbed 
much  ;  it  is  only  when  there  are  little  thick 
patches  about  that  the  places  where  they  are 
too  thick  should  be  thinned.  This  applies  to 
the  beds  that  were  sown  in  the  spring,  and  in 
which  the  plants  are  now  large  enough  to 
handle  well.  If  these  seedlings  begin  turning 
yellow,  take  them  all  up  and  replant  tliem 
soon  afterwards,  as  the  smallness  of  the  tubers 
makes  them  liable  to  dry  up  and  lose  their 
vegetating  power.     They  should  be  dried  in 


the  shade  to  get  rid  of  the  extreme  moisture 
which,  in  store,  would  subject  them  to  mildew, 
and  then  be  laid  by  in  boxes  for  a  month  or 
two  at  the  most;  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
if  they  were  removed  from  one  bed  and  imme- 
diately planted  in  another,  no  harm  would 
come  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  soon 
vegetate  again,  and  be  progressing  towards 
maturity. 

August. — All  whose  leaves  have  turned 
yellow  should  be  taken  up,  and  the  larger  ones 
dried  and  laid  by  ;  the  small  bits  may  be 
planted  again  directly  in  fresh  beds,  and  at 
the  proper  distances  according  to  their  size  ; 
three  inches  is  enough  distance  in  the  row, 
and  the  rows  six  inches  apart.  Those  that 
continue  growing  must  not  be  disturbed,  but 
they  must  be  weeded  regularly,  and  also 
watered  when  they  require  it,  for  it  would 
injure  them  greatly,  when  once  they  had  started 
their  fresh  growth,  to  let  them  suffer  for  want 
of  nourishment.  In  digging  up  Anemones 
there  ought  to  be  the  greatest  pains  taken  to 
get  out  every  small  bit  of  tuber,  and  after  all 
has  been  done  that  could  be  done  by  hand, 
the  earth,  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
surface,  ought  to  be  sifted  and  picked,  and  the 
bits  found  thrown  among  the  mixtures.  The 
beds  intended  for  October  planting  should  be 
dug,  and  the  earth  thrown  out  on  each  side  to 
sweeten  ;  it  should  also  be  turned  over  two  or 
three  times,  and  picked  clear  of  wire  worm, 
grub,  or  other  enemy.  As  the  flowers  go  off  of 
the  best  beds,  and  the  foliage  indicates  drying, 
the  rain  should  be  kept  off  to  prevent  the 
fresh  growth  of  the  tubers  commencing  before 
the  other  was  done. 

September. — There  is  no  treatment  re- 
quired this  month  at  all  different  to  that 
previously  mentioned,  if  there  be  any  plants 
now  growing  ;  and  as  for  the  most  part  they 
will  be  in  store,  they. should  be  occasionally 
examined  to  see  that  no  mouldiness  appear  ;  if 
there  be,  they  should  be  brushed  dry  and  laid 
in  the  dry  a  while  before  they  are  returned  to 
their  boxes  or  bags,  for  the  mouldiness  would 
soon  destroy  them  if  neglected. 

October. — This  month,  the  quantity  in- 
tended to  bloom  early  should  be  planted.  At 
the  commencement  the  soil  should  be  turned 
over  for  the  last  time,  and  mixed  with  as  much 
cow  dung  properly  rotted  as  would  have  laid 
three  inches  thick  over  the  whole  bed,  and  be 
well  incorporated  with  the  ordinary  soil.  We 
are  presuming  that  the  ground  all  over  the 
garden  is  properly  drained,  and  if  not,  it 
should  be  done,  for  it  is  morally  impossible  to 
grow  these  plants  well  in  a  soil  in  which  the 
water  lies,  and  although  it  is  not  always  so 
considered,  and  many  plants  and  flowers  grow 
in  spite  of  ill  usage,  all  things  would  progress 
better  for  draining  the  soil.     The  btds  should 
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be  at  least  eighteen  inches  deep;  and  many 
put  two  or  three  indies  of  rotten  dung  at  the 
bottom.  The  soil  being  well  mixed  and 
returned  to  the  beds,  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  down  a  little,  for  it  will  stand  a  good 
deal  higher  than  it  ought,  at  first.  In  a  fort- 
night or  so  it  will  have  so  far  settled  down  as 
to  be  in  no  farther  danger  of  sinking.  The 
surface  may  now  be  levelled,  and  lines  drawn 
along  the  bed  from  end  to  end,  and  quite 
tiglit;  drills  should  be  drawn  three  inches  deep, 
and  the  tubers  placed  six  inches  apart  in  the 
bottom;  the  earth  should  be  drawn  upon  them 
and  gently  pressed,  so  that  they  be  covered  a 
good  two  inches,  or  at  first  a  trifle  more, 
say  three  inches,  because  the  rains  which  fall 
and  wash  the  surface  will  lessen  its  depth. 
Here  they  may  remain  without  any  farther 
attention  except  the  removal  of  weeds,  if  any 
come  up.  We  have  invariably  had  the  beds 
four  feet  wide,  and  containing  seven  drills, 
with  alleys  two  feet  wide  between.  They  are 
convenient,  because  we  can  reach  to  the 
middle  row  from  either  alley,  and  for  appear- 
ance they  can  hardly  be  improved,  besides 
which,  they  are  as  wide  as  can  be  conveniently 
covered.  If  there  be  any  whose  foliage  has 
decayed,  and  their  tubers  are  not  yet  taken  up, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  it,  and  those  so 
delayed  will  make  the  best  bloomers  for  the 
spring  planting. 

November. — The  directions  for  this  month 
would  be  the  same  as  last  in  every  respect,  so 
far  as  they  would  apply  ;  for  instance,  tubers 
that    should    have   been  planted   last    month 
would  require  to  be  planted  this,  and  the  same 
directions    would   be    applicable.      Any  that  ! 
ought    to     have     been     taken    up    and    were 
neglected,  would  want  to  be  taken  up  now  and 
carefully  (tried  for  storing  within   boxes  and  j 
bags.   The  necessity  for  weeding  where  weeds 
were     troublesome,  and    of    watering    if    the  I 
month  were  hot   ami  the  winds  parching,  will 
be  obvious  ;  and  if  there  be  any  small  tubers 
among  those  intended  for  spring  planting,  the 
small  ones  ought  to  be  parted  now,  as  they  are  j 
better  in  than  out  of  the  ground.      Examining 
the  tubers  for   spring  planting,  and  attending 
to  mildew    and  damp,  and  their  removal,  is  a 
subject  of  importance,  and  ought  never  to  be 
omitted  while  you  have  tubers  in  stock. 

DeCEMBEB. — As  the  planted  tubers  will,  if 
the  weather  has  hi  en  mild,  be  now  through 
the  ground,  you  must  provide  some  covering, 
either  loose  litter  of  some  kind,  or  hoops  to 
enable  you  to  throw  mats  or  cloths  over,  so 
that  the  sudden  frost  may  not  injure  them. 
This  covering  may  be  put  on  at  night,  and  if 
it  be  frosty  remain  on  during  the  day  ;  the 
cloth  should  be  transparent,  tor  the  obseurance 
of  light  is  always  more  or  less  injurious  to 
growing    plants.      The    covering,     therefore, 


should  admit  the  light,  though  not  the  air, 
if  it  be  over  hoops  ;  but  litter  like  peas- 
haulm,  which  touches  the  earth  itself,  and  sur- 
rounds the  plants,  protects  them  against 
wind,  and  keeps  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
ground  from  going  oif ;  nor  does  it  exclude 
the  light  altogether,  and  even  in  a  long  frost 
it  so  tempers  the  weather,  or  the  effects  of  it, 
as  to  render  the  plants  essential  service.  When 
covered  with  cloth  over  hoops,  the  cloth  should 
be  pegged  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  hoops 
should  be  very  shallowr,  because  the  less  room 
there  is  between  the  ground  and  the  top,  the 
better  for  the  subjects  under  it.  The  ground 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  beds  for  spring  plant- 
ing, eighteen  inches  deep,  and  the  soil  laid  on 
two  ridges,  one  on  each  side  the  bed  ;  here 
they  should,  during  this  month,  be  turned 
several  times,  and  before  sowing,  it  should  be 
dressed  or  mixed  with  cow  dung  as  directed 
for  spring  planting,  so  also  should  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  be  dunged  as  before  mentioned.  If 
there  be  frosts,  and  the  soil  gets  occasionally 
frozen,  so  much  the  better,  for  frost  always 
opens  the  ground  and  ameliorates  the  soil.  As 
soon  as  a  thaw  takes  place  the  soil  should  be 
turned  over  again,  that  another  surface  may 
be  exposed  to  the  weather. 

As  general  instructions,  the  winter  months 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  the  collection 
of  composts,  and  turves  to  be  rotted  into  com- 
post, and  leaves  to  rot  into  vegetable  mould, 
which,  if  the  loam  were  taken  from  below  the 
turves  instead  of  being  rotted  turves  them- 
selves, would  require  leaf  mould  to  compensate 
forthe  absence  of  the  large  proportion  of  vegeta- 
ble mould  that  forms  out  of  the  turves  and  the 
roots  when  rotted  ;  the  making  of  tallies  or 
labels  to  mark  the  various  kinds,  and  otherwise 
preparing  for  the  more  active  summer  duties. 

With  regardto  the  properties  of  the  Anemone 
there  is  no  more  known  than  there  was  a  few 
years  ago  known  about  other  florists'  flowers. 
It  is  true  there  had  been  something  published, 
something  professing  to  be  the  criterion  of  a 
good  flower  of  the  sort  treated  of,  but  it  was 
as  indefinite  and  ridiculous  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  We  have  the  same  thing  published 
of  the  Anemone,  the  same  indefinite,  ground- 
less, and  useless  conditions,  adopted  without 
a  principle  to  build  them  on,  and  put  for- 
ward without  any  regard  to  whether  it  could 
make  a  flower  better  or  worse:  for  instance, 
take  Mr.  Loudon  as  the  authority,  because  his 
is  the  best,  and  we  have  the  following  criterion 
of  a  line  double  Anemone: — "  The  stem  should 
be  strong,  elastic,  and  erect,  not  less  than  nine 
inches  high.  The  bloom  or  corolla  should 
be  at  least  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
consisting  of  an  exterior  row  of  large  substan- 
tial well-rounded    petals   or   guard   leaves,   at 
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first  horizontally  extended,  and  then  turning 
a  little  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  shallow 
cup,  the  interior  part  of  which  should  contain 
a  great  number  of  long  small  petals  imbricating 
each  other,  and  rather  reverting  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  blossom.      There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  slender  stamens  intermixed  with 
these  petals,  but  they  are  short  and  not  easily 
discernible.     The  colour  should  be  clear  and 
distinct,  when  diversified  in  the  same  flower, 
or  brilliant  and  striking  if  it  consists  of  only 
one  colour,   as  blue,  crimson,  or  scarlet,  &c, 
in  which  case  the  bottom  of  the  broad  exterior 
petals  is  generally  white  ;  but  the  beauty  and 
contrast  is    considerably  increased  when  both 
the  exterior  and  interior  petals  are  regularly 
marked  with  alternate  blue  and  white,  &c,  or 
stripes,  which  in  the  broad  petals  should  not 
extend  quite  to  the  margin."     Such  are  the 
properties  of  the  Anemone   laid  down  by  our 
predecessors,  and  accompanied  with  an   illus- 
trated wood-cut,  in   which  the   outer  "  well 
rounded  petals"  are  drawn  almost  round,  and 
forming  much  such  a  shaped  flower  as   if  six 
shillings     were    placed    round    half-a-crown. 
We  may  be  told  some  day,  as  Mr.  Wood   has 
told  the   public    with  regard    to   carnations, 
that  the  properties   (of  the  Anemone)  have 
been  published  years  before  we  wrote  ;  and  so 
they  have  been,  but  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  the  properties  as  laid  down  above  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  flower  not  having  made 
one   step   in   advance.     The  "  well  rounded 
petals"  as  they  are  called,   are  the  worst  that 
could  be  imagined  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
flower,   and  unless  the   properties  laid  down 
are  such  as  would  enhance  the  beauty,  they 
had  better  been  left  alone.    Now  there  can  be 
no    good    reason    for  the   stem    being    nine 
inches  long,  unless  it  were  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  large  nosegay  makers,  in  which  case 
the  Anemone  must  be  set  down  as  a  flower 
very  fit  for  bunching,  and  of  no  sort  of  im- 
portance as  a  florist's  flower.     Now  it  does  so 
happen,  that  the  more  dwarf  an  Anemone  is 
the  better  it  is  in  appearance  ;  six  inches  for 
a  flower  stem  would  look  infinitely  better  than 
nine,  but  for  real  beauty  the  more  nearly  the 
flower  is  down  upon  the  foliage,  the  better  the 
bed  must  look,   and  the   richer  the  contrast. 
Then,  so  far  from   their  being  well  rounded 
petals,  there  could  not  be  a  worse  fault.     The 
flower  itself  should  be  circular,  and  not  even 
show  any  indentation  where  they  lap  over  each 
other,  whereas  your  well  rounded  petals  would 
show  the  division  half  way  into  the  centre,  and 
there  is  no  getting  out  of  this,  because  there 
is   the   specimen  of  the  perfection  before  us 
with   the   actual  division   between  the  petals 
indented   more  than  half  ;  otherwise  it  might 
have  been  said,  and  would  have  been  said,  that 
well  rounded  petals  meant  that  the  flower  was 


to  be  well  rounded.  And  this  point,  the  out- 
line of  a  flower,  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
Then,  all  the  other  essential  points  are  lost  sight 
of  so  completely  that  it  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible for  a  flower  to  be  in  every  respect  up  to 
the  silly  standard  laid  down  here,  and  yet  not 
be  worth  growing  at  all.  Now  the  petals 
ought  to  be  thick  and  lie  flat,  the  colour 
ougbt  to  be  dense  without  regard  to  bright- 
ness, for  colour  is  a  matter  of  taste  alone,  and 
a  Waterloo  blue  would  be  as  valuable  as  a 
bright  one,  a  sky-blue  as  much  so  as  either. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  florets  that  compose 
the.  centre  or  cone  of  which  the  double  only  are 
possessed,  they  should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
the  larger  the  better,  and  they  should  form  a 
half  ball,  laid  on  a  flat  round  disk.  If  we 
descend  to  colour  at  all,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  the  centre  a  totally  different  colour  to 
the  broad  petals,  and  thus  present  a  contrast  ; 
then  again,  if  there  be  stripes,  or  blotches,  or 
marks,  they  should  be  well  defined,  but  it 
will  strike  any  one  upon  reflection,  that  a 
flower  might  be  right  up  to  the  criterion  of  a 
good  double  Anemone,  and  yet  show  the  six 
deep  divisions  of  the  petals,  which  alone  ren- 
der it  worthless,  and  have  thin  flimsy  petals 
which  form  another  fatal  blemish  ;  it  may 
have  a  flat  poor  centre,  which  is  a  "third  fault. 
Now  any  one  of  these  three  faults  would  make 
a  flower  good  for  nothing,  and  yet  might  be 
prevailing  to  any  extent  in  a  specimen  in 
every  way  answering  the  description  laid 
down  as  the  criterion  of  a  fine  double  Ane- 
mone. We  presume,  that  as  we  lay  down 
very  distinctly  the  properties  required  for  a 
perfect  anemone,  and  do  not  anticipate  any 
speedy  approach  to  it ;  those  who  are  so  fond 
of  pretending  that  every  thing  was  known 
beforehand,  will  carefully  peruse  Mr. Loudon's 
criterion,  and  then  tell  us  how  much  it  con- 
tains that  they  find  in  the  properties  of 
flowers  as  laid  down  by  us.  The  truth  is, 
that  not  one  flower  was  properly  defined;  not 
a  solitary  instance  of  a  criterion  founded  upon 
a  sound  principle  can  be  urged  with  regard 
to  florists'  flowers  and  plants,  and  on  this 
occasion  we  have  produced  the  best  criterion 
there  was  to  show  how  utterly  useless  and 
worthless  it  was.  People  may  talk  as  they 
like  about  what  cannot  be  reached,  but  we 
have  reversed  the  order  of  things,  and  pur- 
posely set  up  a  test  which  is  unapproachable, 
and  had  in  view  only  what  would  make  things 
perfect. 

In  choosing  Anemones  new  for  a  collection 
we  have  already  recommended  the  course  to 
pursue  with  regard  to  the  single  and  some 
double  varieties,  but  with  regard  to  what  are 
called  double,  which  we  nevertheless  think  an 
improper  name,  there  are  some  favourites 
which  may  be  commenced  with,  but  they  are 
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all  far  behind  what  they  should  be,  and  so 
equal,  that  after  taking  a  dozen  each  of  the 
following,  one  each  may  be  taken  of  any  of 
the  Dutch  kinds,  for  at  present  they  excel  us 
in  the  culture  of  the  (so  called)  double  ane- 
mone.    Those  we  should  choose  would  be 

Josephine,  bright  scarlet  and  fine  centre. 

Cramoise  Royal,  fine  red  ditto. 

Rose  surpassante,  fine  rose  ditto. 

Couleur  de  sang,  fine  crimson  ditto. 

Azure  incomparable,  fine  blue  ditto. 

Celestina,  dark  blue  or  purple  ditto. 

High  Admiral,  scarlet  ditto. 

Scarlet  superhe,  splendid  scarlet  ditto. 
Beyond  these  we  should  only  have  one  each 
of  as  many  varieties  as  were  described  double  : 
some  will  be  found  worth  propagating  sepa- 
rately, but  the  majority  may  be  thrown  into 


mixtures.  Still  the  flower  has  been  compara- 
tively but  little  cultivated  as  a  florist's  flower, 
so  that  the  distinct  varieties  have  not  been 
paid  much  attention  to.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
cheapness  of  the  flower  as  imported  in  collec- 
tions, it  would  be  unwise  to  omit  any  with  a 
moderately  good  character,  though  it  would 
be  quite  as  unwise  to  buy  more  than  one  of  a 
sort  until  they  were  tried.  Many  will  be 
found  to  vary  so  little  as  not  to  be  worth  keep- 
ing ;  in  this  case  the  best  of  a  particular  colour 
or  shade  ought  to  be  kept,  and  all  others  that 
are  too  near  it  should  be  thrown  out  as  border 
flowers,  or  mixtures.  There  may  be  found 
among  a  collection  some  even  better  than 
those  we  have  mentioned,  but  not  even  known 
in  this  country. 
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We  shall,  notwithstanding  all  the  gaudy  varieties  which  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
treat  the  Anemone  as  one  quite  worthy  of  being  elevated  to  the  distinction  of  a  florist's 
flower.  The  single  ones  are  beautiful  in  a  border  or  a  clump;  they  bloom  early  in  the  spring, 
late  in  the  summer,  and  even  all  through  a  moderate  winter,  if  they  are  managed  well  for  suc- 
cession. The  flowers  are  bright 
and  abundant,  and  nothing  can  well 
beat  them  in  appearance  during 
the  untoward  season  in  which  they 
bloom.  The  single  ones  have,  for 
the  most  part,  the  finest  made 
petals,  and  we  have  seen  the  flower 
cupped  like  a  tulip,  and  even  as 
large  as  some  tulips.  The  so-called 
double  varieties  are  not  properly  so 
called,  because  they  have  but  a  sin- 
gle row  of  petals,  and  a  crowded 
fuzzy  centre  of  small  florets. 
These  also  are  pretty  border  flow- 
ers, but  they  are  not  so  hardy  nor 
so  constant  as  their  single  brethren; 
nor  are  they  much  better  represent- 
atives of  double  flowers  than  they 
are  of  single  ones,  inasmuch  as  we 
require  petals  instead  of  florets  to 
constitute  a  proper  double  flower. 
It  is  from  the  single  ones  we  should 
breed  ;  and  when  they  come,  as 
some  will,  with  two  rows  of  petals, 
we  should  breed  from  these  until 
we  increase  the  number  of  rows 
of  petals  sufficiently  to  reach  the 
centre.  "We  shall  be  told  this  is 
impossible — be  it  so.  We  remem- 
ber, however,  to  have  seen  in  the 
year  1841  a  beautiful  collection  of 
seedlings,  some  with  as  many  as 
four  rows  of  petals,  smooth,  thick, 
even  and  bright  ;  and,  as  some  of 
that  seed  was  distributed,  we  hope 
if  any  body  has  been  fortunate  to 
bring  good  flowers,  and  save  seed, 
48. 
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they  will  be  good  enough  to  send  us  a  pinch. 
We  regarded  those  seedlings  as  a  race  from 
which  double  flowers  might  be  one  day  pro- 
duced. As  it  is,  there  are  two  classes  of  flowers, 
the  single,  with  a  seed  vessel  and  anthers  ; 
and  what  we  shall  call  the  single,  with  a  centre 
of  florets,  falsely  called  double  ;  there  is  a  third 
class,  which  are  properly  called  semi-double, 
on  account  of  their  having  two,  three,  or  four 
rows  of  petals.  And,  as  every  thing  must 
have  a  beginning,  and  "  a  thing  well  begun,  is 
more  than  half  done,"  we  will  give  the  pro- 
perties of  each,  that  those  who  buy  or  raise 
seedlings  may  have  some  guide  to  enable  them 
to  select  the  best  varieties. 

THE    SINGLE    ANEMONE. 

The  petals  should  be  broad  and  thick, 
smooth  at  the  edges,  slightly  cupped,  forming 
no  indentation  where  they  lap  over  or  join. 
The  flower  should  therefore  be  a  very  shallow 
round  saucer  ;  the  colour  bright  and  distinct, 
the  anthers  and  seed  vessel  small ;  the  flower 
large ;  the  stem  stiff  and  elastic,  and  no  matter 
of  what  length,  because,  if  they  bloomed  close 
to  the  foliage,  the  flower  would  be  as  handsome 
as  if  it  were  a  foot  from  the  ground. 

THE    (SO    CALLED)    DOUBLE   ANEMONE,  ft 

The  petals  should  be  flat,  but  not  reflexed, 
and  one  half  of  the  shallow  cup  or  saucer 
which  it  forms,  should  be  occupied  by  coloured 
florets  of  the  form  of  half  a  globe,  all  pointing 
to  the  edge  of  the  flower,  and  away  from  the 
centre.  They  should  differ  in  colour  from  the 
petals,  and  the  more  they  are  contrasted,  the 
better  they  are.  We  have  said  nothing  about 
the  choice  of  colours  in  either  of  these  classes 
of  flowers,  because  it  depends  on  taste;  but 
whatever  colours  they  are,  they  should  be 
dense  and  decided;  as  if  the  petals  were  formed 
of  coloured  matter  •throughout,  and  not  merely 
stained  on  the  surface. 

THE    TRUE    DOUBLE    ANEMONE. 

There  should  be  as  many  rows  of  petals 
as  would  form  a  good  double  flower,  displaying 
some  of  the  inside  surface  of  every  row,  and 
the  inner  row  should  cover  in  the  seed  vessel 
in  the  centre.  The  petals  should  be  thick, 
broad,  free  from  notch  or  serrature,  and  in 
all  respects  like  those  described  first.  They 
should  all  imbricate,  that  is,  the  second  row 
of  petals  should  exactly  cover  the  divisions 
of  the  first,  and  the  third  should  cover  the 
divisions  of  the  second,  and  so  on.  The 
flowers  should  be  two  inches  across  when 
expanded,  and  rise  well  up  in  the  centre. 

The  sporting  of  the  anemone  into  two  kinds 
of  flowers  has  been  the  subject  of  much  specu- 
lation. The  dahlia  gives  occasionally  flowers 
after  the  like  fashion,  that  is,  one  row  of  petals 


forming  a  sort  of  disk,  and  a  centre  filled  with 
florets.  At  one  time  this  style  of  flower  used 
to  be  cultivated  and  esteemed,  but  after  the 
publication  of  Glenny's  Properties  of  the  Dahlia, 
which  condemned  them,  they  are  no  longer 
grown,  and  it  has  been  said  that  Messrs. 
Young,  of  Epsom,  lost  a  hundred  pounds,  which 
they  had  expended  on  such  varieties  just. be- 
fore the  condemnation  appeared.  The  only 
double  kinds  ever  grown  were  made  up  of 
petals. 

The  Camellia  Japonica  sports,  like  the  ane- 
mone. Double  flowers  of  two  kinds  may  be 
found  of  several  colours.  Altheaflora  has  a 
single  row  of  petals,  and  a  centre  formed  of 
florets,  and  there  are  many  that  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  character,  while  others  come 
exceedingly  double  that  are  formed  of  petals 
only. 

The  Hollyhock  is  sportive,  in  some  measure 
like  the  anemone,  throwing  flowers  with  one 
row  of  petals,  forming  a  dish,  and  florets 
of  all  shapes,,  forming  a  confused  heap  in  the 
centre.  The  hollyhoek  is,  however,  unlike 
the  dahlia,  anemone,  and  camellia  in  one  parti- 
cular ;  there  are  no  double  ones  formed  of 
distinct  rows  of  petals,  and  the  fructification 
differs  widely  from  all,  for  that  is  like  the 
mallow. 

Anemones  depend  greatly  on  the  care  be- 
stowed while  they  are  out  of  ground.  No 
root  is  more  apt  to  damage  by  damp,  and  on 
the  slightest  appearance  of  mouldiness  or  mil- 
dew, they  ought  to  be  brushed,  dried,  and 
placed  in  very  dry  sand.  They  ought  also  to 
be  kept  in  a  very  dry  place. 

The  seed  of  anemone  are,  up  to  a  given 
period,  pretty  safe  on  the  stem;  they  burst,  how- 
ever, like  cotton,  and  when  one  gets  away,  the 
wind  will  clear  the  whole  pod  in  a  few  minutes. 
They  require  constant  watching,  in  order  to 
secure  the  whole  quantity  of  seed. 

Anemone  tubers  are  variously  sold  ;  they 
used  to  be  purchased  by  weight  only,  but 
of  late,  the  foreign  seed  warehouses  send  them 
over  by  name,  and  count  the  tubers.  This, 
however,  leads  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  tubers 
into  pieces  too  small  to  bloom  well.  We  ob- 
serve nearly  all  the  seed  shops  sell  named  vari- 
eties at  per  dozen,  or  hundred,  instead  of  per 
pound. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated,  that  one  of 
the  fine  double  varieties,  neglected  for  a  time, 
will  go  back  to  a  single  flower,  and  it  has  been 
inferred  from  this,  or  rather  ithas  been  asserted 
by  the  same  writer,  that  the  single  becomes 
double  by  cultivation  only,  and  that  by  neglect 
it  will  go  back  again  ;  this  is  not  the  fact,  a 
plant  may  be  starved  so  much  that  the  plant 
will  not  half  develope  its  bloom — it  may  come 
with  scarcely  any  centre ;  but  a  double  one 
will  never  become  like  a  single  one. 
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Leschenaultia  arcuata,  He  Vriese  (droop- 
ing Leschenaultia).  —  Goodeniaceas  §  Goode- 
nieoe. — A  low,  half-shrubby  plant,  the  main 
branches  of  which  are  spreading,  and  curve 
downwards;  and  the  ends  of  the  young  branches 
become  arched  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  are 
developed  ;  the  leaves  are  small,  filiform, 
and  scattered  ;  the  copious  flowers  consist  of 
a  short  tube,  swollen  on  one  side,  and  dividing 
into  five  segments,  three  of  which  are  larger 
than  the  rest,  broad,  obcordate,  and  cleft  at 
the  end,  of  a  sulphur  yellow  colour;  the  other 
two  are  smaller,  closing  over  the  stamens, 
and  of  a  red  purple  colour.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Swan  River  colony,  Australia.  Introduced 
about  1845,  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and 
Co.  Flowers  in  August  and  September. 
Culture. — Requires  a  greenhouse;  light  turfy 
peat  soil  ;  propagated  by  young  cuttings  in 
sand,  under  bell  glasses  ;  must  be  carefully 
watered.  ( 1 ) 

Eucalyptus  Priessiana,  Schauer  (Dr. 
Priess's  Eucalyptus).  —  Myrtacece  §  Lepto- 
spermea3. —  Ahandsome  tree-like  shrub,  grow- 
ing erect,  five  to  eight  feet  high,  with  reddish 
four-angled  branches,  and  opposite  elliptical 
vertical  leaves,  which  are  fragrant  like  those 
of  the  myrtle,  and  dark  green  margined  with 
red  :  the  flower?  of  this  genus  consist  chiefly 
of  an  annular  bunch  of  stamens  ;  in  this 
plant,  they  are  an  inch  across,  with  very 
numerous  yellow  stamens,  and  they  grow  to- 
gether in  threes,  on  short  stalks  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  A  native  of  Western  Australia. 
Introduced  to  the  Kew  garden  in  1845. 
Flowers  in  the  summer  months.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  cool  greenhouse,  sandy  loam  and 
peat  ;  propagated  by  half  ripened  cuttings  in 
sand,  under  bell  glasses.  (2) 

Ccelogtne  ociiracea,  Lindlcy  (ochre 
spotted  Coelogyne). — Orchidacea;  §  Epiden- 
dreaj-Coclogynidaj. — A  small  epiphytal  plant, 


with  small  oblong  pseudo-bulbs,  from  the  top 
of  which  grow  two  or  three  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  flower  stems  about  a  foot  high 
springing  from  their  base ;  these  stems  are 
nearly  erect,  terminated  by  a  raceme  of  five 
or  six  moderate  sized  flowers,  pure  white  in 
the  sepals  and  petals,  with  bright  orange- 
coloured  blotches  on  the  lip,  and  extremely 
sweet  scented.  A  native  of  various  parts  of 
the  East  Indies.  Introduced  in  1845. 
Flowers  in  March  and  April.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  hot  moist  stove,  and  to  be  fixed  to 
a  block  or  planted  in  an  open  pot  or  basket  ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant.  (3) 

XipniDiuir  giganteum,  Lindlcy  (gigantic 
Xiphidium). — Liliacea3  §  Wachendorfeae. — A 
large  herbaceous  Iris-like  perennial  plant, 
which  when  in  flower  is  nearly  four  feet  high  ; 
the  leaves  are  two  feet  long  and  upwards,  and 
between  two  and  three  inches  wide  ;  the  blos- 
soms are  small,  white,  smooth,  and  arranged 
in  one-sided  racemes,  closely  covering  the 
very  strong  axis  of  inflorescence.  A  native 
of  Caraccas,  whence  it  was  introduced  to 
Syon,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. Introduced  in  1844  (?)  Flowers  in 
October.  Culture. — Requires  a  stove  ;  loam, 
peat,  and  sand  equal  parts  ;  propagated  by 
division  of  the  plant.  (4) 

Scutellaria  incarnata,  Ventenat  (flesh- 
coloured  Skull-cap). — Lamiacere§  Scutellarese. 
— A  sub-shrubby  plant,  growing  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  with  erect  slender  branches,  opposite 
ovate  coarsely  serrated  leaves,  and  terminal 
racemes  of  numerous  flowers  :  the  flowers  are 
of  the  labiate  form,  and  of  a  deep  purplish 
rose  colour,  and  appear  very  ornamental. 
Found  on  the  western  declivities  of  the 
Andes.  Introduced  in  1845,  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  Flowers  in  July  and  August.  Cul- 
ture.— Requires  a  greenhouse,  or  is  probably 
suited   for   flower    beds  in    summer  ;    light, 
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loamy  soil  ;  propagates  readily  by  cuttings  in 
a  slight  heat.  (5) 

POTENTILLA    ATROSANGUINEA,     VCIT.    MaC- 

nabiana  (Mr.  M'Nab's  Cinquefoil).- — Rosacea? 
§  Potentillida?. — A  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  between  two  and  three  feet  high, 
and  often  flowering  at  a  much  less  height  ;  it 
has  strawberry-like  leaves,  and  brilliant  orange- 
scarlet  rosaceous  flowers,  of  large  size,  and  a 
fine  rounded  cup-shaped  form.  It  is  a  garden 
hybrid,  raised  between  P.  atrosanguinea,  and 
P.  leucochroa,  in  1844,  by  Mr.  Menzies  of 
Halifax.  Flowers  during  the  summer.  Cul- 
ture.— Grows  readily  in  common  garden  soil ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant,  or  by 
seeds.  (6) 

Vanda  Batemanni,  Lindley  (Mr.  Bate- 
man's  Vanda). — Orchidaceas  §  Vandere-Sar- 
canthidae. — A  large  epiphytal  plant  of  erect 
habit,  producing  sword-shaped,  two  ranked, 
curved,  hard  leaves,  averaging  two  feet  in 
length,  and  lateral  half  drooping  racemes  of 
flowers,  each  averaging  two  inches  and  a  half 
across,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  in 
a  spike.  The  colour  of  these  flowers  is  very 
beautiful  ;  in  front  they  are  of  a  rich  golden 
yellow,  spotted  .all  over  with  crimson,  and 
with  a  purplish  lip  ;  at  the  back  they  are 
wholly  of  a  vivid  purple.  A  native  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Moluccas.  Introduced 
about  1844,  by  Mr.  Cumming.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  also  known  as  Vanda 
lissochiloides  (Lindley),  and  Fieldia  lissochi- 
loides  (Gaudichaud.)  Culture. —  Requires  a 
hot  moist  stove  ;  and  should  be  fixed  to  a 
block  of  wood,  or  planted  in  an  open  basket  ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant.  (7) 

Odontoglossum  hastilabidm,  Lindley 
(halberd-lipped  Odontoglossum). — Orchidacea? 
§  Vandea3-Brassida3. — A  handsome  epiphyte, 
with  oblong  compressed  pseudo-bulbs,sheathed 
when  young  by  the  bases  of  two  leaves  from  the 
axils  of  one  of  which  the  flower  stalk  rises  ; 
from  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  spring  two 
linear-oblong  obtuse  leaves  ;  the  flower  stem 
grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  bearing  a 
raceme  of  numerous  large  handsome  highly 
fragrant  flowers  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
pale  green,  with  numerous  purple  tranverse 
lines  and  dots,  with  a  halberd  shaped  lip,  pur- 
ple at  the  base,  the  rest  white.  A  native  of 
woods  in  South  America,  between  Santa 
Martha  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  and  also  in 
Pamplona,  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet. 
Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in  August. 
Culture. — Requires  a  moist  stove;  and  should 
be  grown  in  a  pot  among  turfy  peat,  or  on  a 
block;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plant.  (8) 
Passiflora  kermesina,  var.  Lemicheziana, 
(M.  Lemichez's  Passionflower.)— Passifloraceas. 
— A  strong  growing  climbing  plant,  with  three 
i  lobed  leaves  slightly  serrated  at  the  base,  re- 


sembling those  of  P.  kermesina,  but  larger  ; 
the  flowers  are  very  handsome,  sweet  scented, 
and  growing  on  large  footstalks,  frequently  in 
pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  pro- 
duced abundantly  on  all  the  young  shoots  ; 
they  are  in  the  way  of  those  of  P.  kermesina, 
but  are  larger  and  darker  coloured,  being  of 
a  deep  crimson  shaded  with  purple,  and  with 
wider  petals,  which  remain  fully  expanded  for 
two  days  ;  the  rays  are  barred  alternately 
with  blue  and  white.  A  hybrid  raised  be- 
tween P.  kermesina,  and  P.  alata  (or  P. 
phoenicea,)  by  M.  Lemichez  of  Paris.  Intro- 
duced to  this  country  in  1843,  by  Messrs. 
Rollison  of  Tooting,  who  bloomed  it  in  1846. 
Flowers  in  September  and  October,  and  pro- 
bably, like  its  parent,  nearly  all  the  year. 
Culture. — Requires  a  cool  stove,  or  interme- 
diate temperature  ;  loam  and  peat ;  propagated 
freely  by  cuttings  placed  in  a  hot-bed.  (9) 

Zygopetalum  tricolor,  Lindley  (three- 
coloured  Zygopetalum). — Orchidacea?  §  Van- 
dea3-Maxillarida3. — A  small  growing  epiphytal 
plant,  with  small  grass-like  foliage,  and  racemes 
of  seven  or  eight  flowers,  which  are  also  quite 
small  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  with 
a  white  lip  banded  with  broken  lines  of  crim- 
son. A  native  of  Guiana.  Introduced  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1843  (?)  Flowers  in 
September.  Culture.  —  Requires  a  moist 
stove,  and  to  be  well  elevated  in  pots  of  turfy 
peat  soil  with  good  drainage  ;  propagated  by 
division  of  the  plant.  (10) 

Impatiens  platypetala,  Lindley  (broad- 
petaled  Balsam). — Balsaminacea?.  A  herba- 
ceous perennial  with  a  semi-tuberous  root, 
fleshy  upright  stems  growing  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  and  whorls  of  oblong,  lanceolate, 
sharply-serrated  leaves  :  the  flowers  grow 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  several  to  each 
whorl,  and  are  large,  flat,  of  a  rich  rosy  colour, 
with  a  deeper  eye,  and  a  long  spur.  A  native 
of  Java.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in 
1845.  Flowers  from  June  to  August.  Cul- 
ture.— Requires  a  hot  moist  stove  when  grow- 
ing, and  to  be  rested  dry  in  winter  ;  light 
rich  soil  ;  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  placed  in  heat.  The  plant  loses  its 
beauty  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  (11) 

Hoya  imperlalis,  Lindley  (imperial  Hoya). 
—  Aselepiadacea?  §  Stapeliae. —  A  noble 
climbing  plant  with  woolly  stems,  narrow 
oblong  leathery  hidden  veined  leaves,  six 
inches  long,  and  large  umbels  of  magnificent 
wax-like  flowers,  three  inches  in  diameter, 
ivory  white  and  purple  in  the  centre.  Like 
other  Asclepiads  the  stem  abounds  in  a  white 
juice.  A  native  of  Borneo,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Gumbang  Dyaks.  Introduced  in  1846 
by  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton.  Time  of  flowering  un- 
known. Culture. — Requires  a  very  hot  and  moist 
■^tove,  and  to  be  treated  as  an  epiphyte,  being 
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found  in  Borneo  growing  from  the  decayed 
parts  of  trees  ;  propagated  by  cuttings.  (12) 
Swainsona  Greyana,  Lindletj  (Capt. 
Grey's  Swainsona). — Fabaceaj  §  Papilionacea> 
Galegeoe. — A  sub-herbaceous  plant  of  upright 
habit  growing  two  feet  high,  with  dull  brown- 
ish hoary  pinnated  leaves  of  from  five  to  eight 
pairs  of  oblong  retuse  leaflets  ;  the  racemes 
of  flower,  which  are  longer  than  the  leaves, 
grow  from  their  axils,  and  are  profusely 
furnished  with  large  rosy-purplish  pea-like 
flowers  having  a  white  eye.  A  native  of  New 
Holland  on  the  banks  of  the  Murray.  Intro- 
duced by  Capt.  Grey  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  1845.  Flowers  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. Culture. — Requires  a  greenhouse  ; 
sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  early  in  summer, 
and  by  seeds.  (13) 

Acacia  mcesta,  Lindley  (mourning  Wat- 
tle).—  Fabacea?  §  Mimoseaa  -  Acacieoe. — A 
branching  shrub,  with  angulate  streaked  twigs, 
clothed  with  small  scattered  adpressed  phyllo- 
dia,  of  oblong  form,  and  a  dull  or  even  black- 
green,  and  cylindrical  spikes  of  bottle-brush- 
like yellow  flowers  considerably  longer  than  the 
leaves;  they  however  have,  and  indeed  the 
whole  plant  has,  a  singular  dull  and  mournful 
appearance.  A  native  of  New  Holland.  In- 
troduced about  1845.  Flowers  in  March  and 
April.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  A.  verticil- 
lata,  and  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  remark- 
able broad  short  leaved  variety  of  that  species. 
Culture. — Requires  a  greenhouse  ;  loam  and 
peat ;  propagated  by  cuttings  in  sand,  or  by 
seeds.  (14) 

Dendrobiuji  triadeniuji,  Lindley  (tuber- 
cle-lipped Dendrobium). — Orchidaceoe  §  Ma- 
laxea?  -  Dendrobidoe.  —  A  small  epiphytal 
plant,  with  a  round  elongated  stem,  clothed 
with  ovate-oblong  obtuse  leaves  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  furnished  with 
small  terminal  close  racemose  panicles  of 
flowers  ;  these  are  an  inch  across,  transparent, 
nearly  white,  with  a  suffused  tinge  of  rose,  and 
have  a  violet  spot  on  the  end  of  the  petals  and 
lip,  and  a  three-lobed  yellow  tubercle  in  the 
middle  of  the  latter.  A  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers  in 
August  and  September.  Culture. — Requires 
a  hot  moist  stove  ;  and  to  be  planted  in  turfy 
peat  in  well  drained  pots  or  open  baskets  ; 
propagated  by  side  shoots  and  division  of  the 
plant.  (15) 

Lyonia  Jamaicensis,  D.  Don  (Jamaica 
Lyonia). — Ericaceae  §  Ericea>Andromedidx. 
— A  moderate  sized  evergreen  shrub,  covered 
in  every  part  with  minute  scales,  most  copious 
on  the  young  branches  ;  the  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, ovate-lance-shaped,  and  slightly  serrated  : 
the  flowers  are  white,  ovate,  with  five  recurved 
teeth,  and  grow  from  the  axils  of  every  leaf, 


many  together,  in  a  subracemose  manner  ; 
they  are  extremely  delicate,  semi-transparent, 
and  waxy  in  appearance,  and  have  a  honey- 
like  scent.  A  native  of  the  high  mountains 
of  Jamaica.  Introduced  to  Kew  about  1844. 
Flowers  freely  in  June  and  July.  Also  called 
Andromeda  Jamaicensis,  (Swartz,)  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Andromeda  fasciculata 
(Swartz).  Culture. — Requires  a  cool  frame 
and  protection  from  frost  ;  rough  peaty  soil  ; 
propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings.  (16) 

Scutellaria  Ventenath  Hoolicr  (Ven- 
tenat's  Skull-cap). — Lamiaceoa  §  Scutellareae. 
— A  sub-shrubby  plant,  with  erect  stems,  op- 
posite cordate-ovate,  soft,  coarsely  serrated 
leaves  :  the  flowers  grow  in  elongated  termi- 
nal racemes  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  and  consist  of  a  long  and  slender  tube, 
divided  at  the  extremity,  with  the  upper  lip 
vaulted.  A  native  of  South  America,  in  the 
mountains  near  Santa  Martha.  Introduced  in 
1845.  Flowers  from  July  to  September. 
Culture. — Requires  a  greenhouse,  or  is  pro- 
bably suited  for  flower  beds  in  summer;  light 
loamy  soil  ;  propagates  readily  by  cuttings  in 
a  slight  heat.  (17) 

Clejlatis  tdbcxosa,  Turczan  (tubular 
flowered  Virgin's  Bower). — Ranunculaceas  § 
Clematea?. — An  erect  sub-herbaceous  plant 
growing  two  feet  high  and  slightly  branched, 
with  large,  trifoliate  leaves  in  opposite  pairs, 
and  growing  on  long  footstalks  :  the  leaflets 
are  rhombeo-ovate :  the  flowers,  which  grow 
in  axillary  and  terminal  corymbs,  are  pale 
bluish-purple,  consisting  of  four  linear  oblong 
sepals,  at  first  erect,  apparently  forming  a  tube, 
but  afterwards  becoming  reflexed.  A  native 
of  Northern  China.  Introduced  in  184G. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  greenhouse  or  frame ;  free  loamy 
soil;  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers.  (18) 
Escallonia  organensis,  Gardner  (Organ 
Mountains  Escallonia).  —  Escalloniaceaa. — A 
small  erect  branching  shrub  growing  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  with  numerous  oblong 
alternated  serrated  leaves,  dark  green  with  a 
red  margin,  and  terminal  cymose  panicles  of 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers  consisting  of  five 
petals  with  erect  claws  resembling  a  tube,  and 
a  horizontal  limb  — altogether  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  hypocrateriform  corolla.  There 
is  a  variety  with  narrower  leaves.  A  native 
of  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil.  Introduced 
about  1844.  Flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Culture. — Probably  nearly  hardy  ;  requires 
a  free  soil  of  loam  and  peat  ;  propagated  by 
layers,  cuttings,  or  seeds.  (19) 

EpEDENDRIOM  SUBAQUILEJf,  Lindlcji  (swar- 
thy Epidendrum.) — Orchidacese  i  Epiden- 
dretB-LsBliliae.  —  A  small  slender  epiphytal 
plant,  with  tufted  ovate  pseudo-bulbs,  narrow 
linear  leaves  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
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small  pale  dull  brownish  flowers  growing  in  a 
sub-panicled  scape.  A  native  of  Mexico  or 
Guatemala.  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers 
in  September  and  October.  Culture. — Re- 
quires a  moist  stove  ;  to  be  potted  among  well 
drained  lumps  of  turfy  peat  earth  ;  propagated 
by  division  of  the  plant.  (20) 

Gompholobiuji  venustum,  Brown 
(graceful  Gompholobium).  —  Leguminacea? 
§  PapilionaceavPodalyricas. — A  small  shrub- 
by plant,  growing  a  foot  and  upwards  in  height, 
with  slender,  somewhat  loose  branches,  and 
alternate  pinnate  leaves,  composed  of  eight  or 
ten  pairs  of  very  narrow  linear  leaflets ;  the 
flowers  are  medium  sized,  butterfly  shaped,  of 
a  rich  rose-purple  colour,  and  grow  in  ter- 
minal corymbs.  A  native  of  south-west  Aus- 
tralia. Introduced  in  1803.  Flowers  from 
April  to  July.  Culture. — Requires  a  green- 
house, sandy  peat  soil,  and  to  be  carefully 
watered ;  propagated  by  cuttings  in  sand 
under  bell  glasses,  or  by  seeds.  (21) 

Albuca  exuviata,  Ker  (Adder's  -  skin 
Albuca). — LiliaceaB  §  Scilleas. — A  bulbous 
plant,  with  few  long  fleshy,  grass-like  leaves, 
channelled  above,  and  a  spike  of  flowers,  on 
a  stalk  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  the  flowers 
are  divided  into  six  segments,  which  are 
white,  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  green  down 
the  centre  of  each.  A  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Introduced  in  1795.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June.  Also  known  as  Antheri- 
cum  exuviatum  (Jacquin).  Culture.  —  Re- 
quires a  frame  or  greenhouse,  sandy  loam, 
and  thorough  rest  in  winter  ;  propagated  by 
off-sets  or  seeds.  (22) 

Bekbeeis  nervosa,  Pursh  (nerve-leaved 
Ash  Berberry). — Berberidacea?  §  Berberidea?. 
— An  -evergreen  low  shrub,  growing  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  forming  a  dense  tuft, 
with  large  pinnated  leaves,  formed  of  from 
five  to  eight  pairs  of  ovate  pointed  and  ser- 
rated leaflets  ;  the  flowers  are  small,  yellow, 
and  grow  in  dense  elongated  racemes  often 
from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  growing 
from  the  ends  of  the  shoots;  bears  round 
purple  berries,  which  ripen  in  July.  A  na- 
tive of  north-west  America,  near  the  Colum- 
bia. Introduced  in  1822.  Flowers  from 
October  to  March.  Also  called  Berberis 
glumacea  ^Lindley),  Mahorda  glumacea  (De 
Candolle),  and  Til.  nervosa  (Nuttall).  Cul- 
ture.— Hardy ;  will  grow  in  any  good  soil, 
but  likes  peat  earth  ;  propagated  by  layers, 
or  by  seeds.  (23) 

Yucca  flaccida,  Ilaworth  (flaccid- 
leaved  Adam's  Needle). — Liliacea?  §  Aloineaj. 
— A  low  evergreen  shrub,  bearing  tufts  one 
to  two  feet  high,  of  long  lance-shaped  flaccid 
recurved  leaves,  with  strong  thready  fila- 
ments on  the  margin  ;  from  the  centre  of 
these  rise  the  panicles  of  flowers,  from  three 
to    five    feet    high,    erect,   with   short   side 


branches,  and  bearing  numerous  yellowish- 
white  flowers,  something  like  inverted  tulips. 
A  native  of  Georgia.  Introduced  in  1816. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August.  Culture. — ■ 
Hardy,  or  requiring  very  slight  shelter  in  ex- 
posed places  and  severe  seasons ;  dry  deep 
light  loam ;  propagated  by  suckers  or  side 
shoots,  rarely  by  seeds.  (24) 

Uropetaluji  seeotinum,  Ker  (late- 
flowering  Uropetalum). — Liliaceas  §  Scillea3. 
— A  bulbous  plant,  with  long,  narrow,  grassy, 
plaited  leaves  about  a  foot  long,  and  a  flower 
stem  of  nearly  the  same  height,  bearing  a 
scattered  spike  of  flowers ;  the  flowers  consist 
of  six  segments,  the  three  outer  reflexed,  the 
inner  ones  upright  and  reflexed  at  the  tip, 
dull  yellow,  with  a  bar  of  brownish  orange 
down  the  centre  of  each.  A  native  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Barbary.  Introduced  about 
1629.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Known 
also  as  Scilla  serotina  (Gawler),  and  Lachen- 
alia  serotina  (Willdenow).  Culture. — Nearly 
hardy  ;  requires  a  frame  in  winter ;  sandy 
loam;  propagated  by  off-sets.  (25) 

Witsenia  coeymbosa,  Smith  (coryni- 
bose-flowered  Witsenia).  —  Iridaceas.  —  An 
upright  plant  acquiring  with  age  a  woody 
stem,  having  sword-shaped  leaves  arranged 
in  two  opposite  ranks  with  sheathing  bases, 
and  branching  corymbs  of  flowers  ;  the  flower- 
stems  and  stalks  are  flat  and  two-edged,  sup- 
porting numerous  flowers,  composed  of  slender 
tubes,  with  a  spreading  six-parted  border,  of 
a  delicate  pure  blue  colour.  A  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  in  1803. 
Flowers  from  June  to  September.  Culture. 
— Requires  a  greenhouse  ;  equal  parts  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sand,  good  drainage,  and  very  care- 
ful watering  ;  propagated  by  half-ripened  cut- 
tings under  bell-glasses  in  a  greenhouse.    (26) 

Seeicocaepus  solidagineus,  Nees  (so- 
lidago-like  Sericocarpus). — Asteracea?  §  Tu- 
bulifloras-Asterese. — A  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  about  a  foot  high,  forming  a  dense 
compact  mass,  with  linear  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  small  lilac  daisy- like  flowers,  so  copious  as 
to  cover  the  top  of  the  plant.  A  native  of 
North  America.  Introduced  in  1699.  Flowers 
in  August  and  Septemher.  Also  known  as 
Aster  snlidaginoides  (Willdenow).  Culture. 
— Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  plant.  (27) 

Aster  Amellus,  IAnnceus  (Italian  Star- 
wort.)  —  Asteraceas  §  Tubulifloras-Astereae. 
— A  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  of  erect  habit,  with  ob- 
long lance-shaped  leaves,  and  large  deep  lilac- 
purple  daisy-like  flowers,  which  are  borne  at 
the  top  of  the  stems,  and  are  very  ornamental. 
A  native  of  the  middle  of  Europe  and  south 
of  Asia.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers  in  Au- 
gust and  September.  Culture. — Hardy  ;  com- 
mon soil  ;  propagated  by  division.  (28) 
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BOTANICAL  TERMS, 

APPLIED  TO  THE  ELEMENTARY  PARTS  AND 

ORGANS  OF  PLANTS,  &C. 

The  different  parts  of  plants,  as  well  as  the 
elementary  matter  which  composes  them,  are 
necessarily  distinguished  by  different  terms  : 
these  and  their  various  modifications,  and  the 
different  modes  in  which  they  are  applied,  are 
here  briefly  explained. 

Aculei  ;  the  same  as  prickles,  which  see. 

Air  cell ;  a  sort  of  cavity,  or  opening,  exist- 
ing in  the  interior  of  plants,  among  the  tissues 
of  which  they  are  composed  ;  they  communi- 
cate with  the  stomates,  or  breathing  pores  of 
plants. 

Alburnum  ;  the  sap  wood  of  trees,  or  the 
outermost  and  last  formed  layer  of  the  woody 
portion  of  the  stem,  immediately  beneath  the 
bark. 

Arbor ;  a  tree,  that  is  a  plant  with  peren- 
nial branches,  supported  on  a  trunk. 

Arborescent ;  having  a  tendency  to  become 
a  tree. 

Arbrisseau  ;  the  French  name  for  a  shrub. 

Arbuscula ;  a  little  tree,  that  is,  a  jjlant 
intermediate  in  size  between  a  shrub  and  a 
tree. 

Arbustum  ;  a  shrub,  that  is,  a  plant  having 
perennial  branches,  but  without  any  support- 
ing trunk. 

Ascending  axis  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  main 
stem  of  plants,  or  that  part  around  which  the 
leaves  and  other  appendages  are  developed. 

Barbs;  forked  hairs  occurring  on  some 
plants. 

Dole  ;  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree. 

Bract;  a  small  leaf  situated  on  the  pedun- 
cle, from  the  axil  of  which  a  flower  is  deve- 
loped ;  or  those  leaves  which  are  situated 
between  the  true  leaves  and  the  calyx.  In 
some  plants  the  bracts  are  coloured  and  very 
showy  ;  sometimes  they  are  mere  scales,  and  in 
other  cases  they  resemble  thorns. 

Bristles;  short  stiff  hairs,  occurring  chiefly 
on  the  stem. 

liiids ;  scaly  bodies,  issuing  from  the  axil 
of  the  leaves,  or  extremity  of  the  branches, 
containing  the  rudiments  of  future  branches, 
leaves,  and  blossoms  ;  they  are  connected  with 
the  stem  or  branch  by  means  of  a  short  fleshy 
pedicle,  in  which  the  scales  originated.  The 
manner  in  which  the  incipient  parts  are  folded 
in  the  buds  is  called  aestivation. 

Buisson  ;  a  French  name  for  a  low,  much 
branched  shrub. 

Bulbs  ;  scaly  bodies  analogous  to  loaf  buds. 
they  are  usually  produced  under  ground,  but 
sometimes  above,  and  have  the  power  of  pro- 
pagating themselves  by  developing  new  bulbs 
in  the  axils  of  the  scales.  There  are  two 
kinds,  the  Indicated  and  the  naked. 


Cambium  ;  the  elaborated  sap, — a  mucous 
viscid  layer,  interspersed  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood,  convertible,  and  in  the  vege- 
table economy  converted  into  tissue,  for  the 
formation  of  new  cells  or  vessels,  or  into  pecu- 
liar ingredients  of  which  the  cells  or  vessels 
may  be  the  repositories. 

Caudex  ;  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  is  divi- 
sible into  two  distinct  portions  : — the  caudex 
ascendens,  and  caudex  descendens,  the  hitter 
answering  to  the  root,  the  former  to  the  stem. 
Caudex  repens,  is  the  same  as  rhizoma. 

Caidescant ;  acquiring  a  stem. 

Cellular  tissue;  transparent  vesicles,  the 
soft  pulpy  mass  composing  the  succulent 
parts  of  plants,  and  constituting  the  principal 
bulk  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  a  notable  pro- 
portion of  many  parts  even  of  wooden  ones, 
especially  in  the  younger  parts. 

Cilia  ;  long  hairs  forming  a  fringe  like  an 
eye-lash  on  the  margin  of  any  part. 
:  ;  Collet ;  the  point  of  union  between  the  as- 
cending and  descending  axis,  or  the  root  and 
stem  ;  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a  very  vital 
part. 

Conservative  organs;  the  organs  whose 
functions  regard  merely  the  growth  and  health 
of  the  plant,  that  is,  the  root,  stem,  leaves, 
and  stipules. 

Crijptogamous  ;  a  term  signifying  hidden 
marriage,  applied  to  plants  without  visible 
flowers,  such  as  ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  sea- 
weeds, and  fungi. 

Cuticle;  a  membrane  forming  the  outer 
covering  or  scarf  skin  of  plants,  found  on 
every  part  exposed  to  the  air,  except  the 
stigma  and  spongioles,  but  absent  from  the 
surface  of  plants  which  live  under  water.  It 
is  usually  a  delicate  body,  but  is  sometimes 
very  hard. 

Descending  axis;  a  term  applied  to  the 
main  root  of  plants. 

Ducts  ;  conical  tubes,  differing  from  spiral 
vessels  chiefly  in  not  unrolling  ;  their  use  is 
a  disputed  point. 

Elementary  organs;  the  membrane  and 
substance  of  vegetable  tissue  in  its  earliest 
stage  of  growth. 

Epidermis;  the  cuticle,  or  outer  envelope 
or  integument  of  plants,  extending  over  their 
whole  surface,  except  the  summit  of  the  pistil, 
and  the  spongioles. 

Epiphytes}  plants  which  grow  upon  other 
plants  without  drawing  any  nutriment  from 
them  ;  such  as  the  majority  of  that  singular 
tribe  of  plants,  the  orchids. 

Fibre;  an  exceedingly  fine  hair-like  por- 
tion of  the  tissue  of  a  plant,  which  separates 
in  one  direction  only  :  thus  the  woody  tissue 
consists  of  fibres  in  close  contact.  The  finer 
parts  of  n  ots  are  also  called  fibres. 

FUmer'j  a  terminal  bud  enveloping  the  re- 
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productive  organs  :  it  is  usually  coloured,  and 
as  such,  known  as  the  ornamental  and  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  flowering  plants. 

Fruit ;  strictly,  the  ovary  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, but  practically  the  term  is  extended  to 
whatever  is  combined  with  the  ovary  when 
ripe.  The  matured  ovary,  whether  esculent 
or  not,  of  every  plant,  is  regarded  as  a  fruit. 

Frutescent  {frutescens)  ;  of  a  shrub-like 
nature  or  habit ;  fructicans  has  the  same 
meaning. 

Frutex ;  a  shrub  or  plant  with  perennial 
branches,  but  without  any  trunk  or  main 
stem  ;  fruticulus  signifies  a  very  small  shrub. 

Fulcra  ;  properly  a  prop  or  support,  and  in 
this  sense  correctly  applied  to  tendrils ;  but 
by  the  old  botanists  it  was  applied  also  to 
scales,  stipules,  bracts,  thorns,  hairs,  and 
glands — parts  which  are  not  universal,  nor 
all  found  in  any  one  plant,  and  therefore  not 
regarded  as  being  essential  to  the  idea  of  a 
plant. 

Glands;  minute  processes  of  firm  cellular 
tissue,  situated  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
plants,  and  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
secretion;  their  tissue  is  often  harder  and  more 
highly  coloured  than  that  which  surrounds 
them.  There  are  several  kinds,  as  the  stalked, 
the  sessile  (warts),  papillas,  and  the  lenticular 
gland.  They  are  also  denominated  according 
to  their  forms. 

Hairs ;  minute  transparent  filiform  pro- 
cesses, found  on  different  parts  of  plants,  often 
closely  covering  the  parts  where  they  are  met 
with,  but  at  other  times  very  thinly  scattered. 

Serb  ;  a  plant  without  a  woody  stem,  pro- 
ducing annual  shoots  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

Intercellular  passages ;  irregular  spaces  be- 
tween the  cellular  tissue.  If  a  parcel  of 
oranges  are  placed  close  together  on  a  table, 
and  over  them  a  second  and  a  third  tier,  a 
similitude  of  these  intercellular  passages,  on 
a  large  scale,  will  be  seen  :  this  is  when  the 
cells  are  nearly  globular,  and  the  pressure 
trifling  ;  according  to  the  amount  of  pressure 
they  are  submitted  to,  their  capacity  diminishes. 

Lacuna;  a  term  applied  to  the  air-cells;  it 
is  also  used  to  express  the  little  pits  or  hollows 
which  occur  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  thallus 
in  lichens. 

Leaves;  the  flattened — usually  green — ex- 
pansions of  the  bark  at  the  base  of  the  leaf 
buds.  Though  usually  flat  and  thin,  they 
occur  also  of  .various  forms  ;  and  though 
usually  green,  they  are  sometimes  either 
variegated  or  coloured. 

Ligneous  tissue;  same  as  woody  tissue. 

Lymphceducts;  same  as  ducts. 

Membrane ;  the  thin  substance  which  forms 
the  walls  and  sides  of  the  cells  of  cellular  tissue, 
is  so  called  ;  in  fact,  a  thin  skim 


Neck ;  the  collet,  which  see ;  also  the 
upper  tapering  end,  in  bulbs. 

Nectary  {piectarium)  ;  the  part  of  a  flower 
which  secretes  honey  :  it  is  also  applied  to 
various  little  appendages  of  the  petals,  which 
are  either  inner  rows  of  petals  in  a  state  of 
adhesion  to  the  first  row,  or  modified  stamens. 

Nectarial ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  nectary. 

Organs  of  Vegetation  ;  the  organs  whose 
functions  affect  only  the  growth  and  exten- 
sion of  the  plant,  as  the  root,  stems,  leaves, 
and  stipules. 

Organs  of  Fructification ;  the  organs  on 
which  the  propagation  of  the  plants  depends, 
namely,  the  bracts,  flowers,  and  seeds. 

Papillce;  minute  transparent  elongated 
points  of  the  cuticle,  covering  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  some  plants,  as  for 
instance,  the  ice-plant,  the  peculiar  crystalline 
excrescences  on  which  are  papillre. 

Papula ;  a  term  applied  to  papillce,  when 
much  elongated  beyond  the  surface. 

Parasite ;  applied  to  plants  which  grow 
upon  other  plants,  and  abstract  nutriment 
from  them,  as  the  dodders  (Cuscuta  sp.)  do 
from  the  plants  they  attack.  Various  fungi 
are  parasitical,  of  which  number  rank  the 
mildew,  the  smut,  and  the  rust. 

Parenchyma  ;  the  same  as  cellular  tissue. 

Phcenogamous ;  applied  to  plants  which 
bear  visible  flowers,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  alga?,  fungi,  &c,  which 
bear  no  visible  flowers,  and  are  called  crypto- 
gamous.  Phasnogamous  plants,  though  per- 
haps, not  the  most  numerous,  are  the  most 
obvious  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Pores  ;  the  same  as  stomates. 

Prickles  (aculei) ;  rigid  opaque  processes, 
terminating  in  a  sharp  point  ;  they  are  un- 
connected with  the  woody  fibre,  and  in  this 
respect  differ  essentially  from  thorns  :  the 
sharp,  sometimes  hooked,  bodies  on  the  stem 
of  a  rose  are  prickles. 

Prosenchyma ;  a  peculiar  kind  of  cellular 
tissue,  in  which  the  individual  cells  or  bladders 
taper  towards  each  end. 

Rapk.ides  ;  small  needle-shaped  transparent 
bodies  found  among  the  cellular  tissue  of 
plants  ;  they  are  said  to  be  crystals  of  oxalate 
of  lime. 

Reproductive  Organs;  the  organs  by  whose 
agency  propagation  is  effected  ;  the  same  as 
organs  of  fructification. 

Root  {radix)  ;  the  part  by  which  a  plant 
is  attached  to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  ;  or 
to  the  substance  on  which  it  feeds  :  the  de- 
scending axis. 

R amenta  ;  scales  or  scurfiness  of  a  thin 
foliaceous  texture,  found  sometimes  on  young 
shoots,  and  very  numerous  on  the  petioles  of 
ferns. 

Seed  ;  the  part  which  contains  the  embryo; 
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or  more  properly,  the  interior  portion  of  the 
ripened  ovary,  containing  the  rudiments  of  a 
new  plant.    . 

Shrub;  a  ligneous  or  woody  plant,  of 
smaller  growth  than  a  tree,  having  perennial 
branches,  hut  without  a  distinct  trunk. 

Spines  ;  indented  or  pointed  processes,  con- 
nected with  the  woody  tissue,  and  which  do 
not  fall  off :  many  leaves  are  spiny. 

Spiral  vessels ;  fine  transparent  conical 
tubes  of  spirally  twisted  fibres,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  conducting  fluids. 

Stem ;  that  .part  of  a  plant  to  which  the 
leaves  and  flowers  are  attached  ;  the  ascend- 
ing axis. 

Stings ;  slender  hair -like  organs  or  pro- 
cesses, containing  a  secreted  acrid  venomous 
fluid,  which  they  discharge  when  pressed. 

Stipules ;  foliaceous  appendages  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  true  leaves  of  many  plants, 
and  often  affording  a  good  mark  of  distin- 
guishing species. 

Stomates;  small,  minute  openings  or  pas- 
sages through  the  cuticle,  supposed  to  be 
organs  of  exhalation  chiefly,  but  also  capable 
of  imbibing  such  aqueous  vapours  as  may  be 
found  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 

Tendrils;  slender  thread-shaped  twining 
organs,  by  which  plants  attach  themselves 
cither  to  other  plants  or  to  other  objects  for 
support. 

Thorns;  indurated  abortive  buds,  length- 
ened into  sharp  pointed  processes,  which  are 
connected  with  the  woody  tissue,  and  in  fact 
very  much  resemble  branches.  Sometimes 
they  bear  buds  and  leaves,  as  may  be  often 
seen  in  those  of  the  hawthorn. 

Tissue;  the  substances  of  which  plants  are 
composed  are  called  tissues ;  there  are  three 
distinct  sorts,  cellular,  vascular,  and  woody 
tissue. 

TracJue;  the  same  as  spiral  i-essels. 

Tree;  a  ligneous  or  woody  plant  of  large 
growth,  with  perennial  branches,  and  a  dis- 
tinct trunk  or  stem. 

Trunk ;  the  main  stem  or  ascending 
axis :  chiefly  applied  in  the  case  of  trees,  but 
strictly  applicable  to  the  main  stem  of  all 
plants. 

Undershrub ;  properly  a  kind  of  plant  in- 
termediate between  a  shrub  and  herb,  differ- 
ing from  the  former  in  partially  perishing 
during  winter,  and  from  the  latter  in  having 
branches  of  a  woody  texture  often  living 
more  than  one  year. 

Utricular  /issue;  same  as  cellular  tissue. 

Vaginelhe;  same  as  rauicnta. 

Vascular  tissue;  simple  membranous  tubes, 
which  are  the  vessels  of  plants;  they  are  of 
two  principal  kinds,  spiral  vessels,  and  dotted 
ducts. 

Verruca;  warts  or  sessile  glands  produced 


on  the  surface  of  some  plants,  which  gives 
it  a  peculiar  kind  of  roughness,  which  con- 
dition is  called  scabroiis. 

Vescicular  tissue ;  the  same  as  cellular 
tissue. 

Woody  tissve  (Jignin) ;  the  solid  parts  of 
plants,  consisting  of  membranous  tubes  lying 
in  bundles,  more  or  less  compactly.  It  is  the 
part  which  gives  durability  and  stiffness  to 
the  vegetable  fabric. 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY* 

This  acceptable  volume  is  ushered  in  with 
an  introduction  on  the  importance  of  observ- 
ing nature  in  all  her  works,  and  of  recording 
all  those  facts  which  have  any  interest,  or  that 
appear  novel.  The  advantage  of  constantly 
making  notes  of  all  we  observe  that  is  the 
least  out  of  the  common  way  is  obvious,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  secures  a  collection  of 
facts  that  become  almost  invaluable  ;  and  there 
are  no  persons  who  have  a  better  opportunity 
than  gardeners.  They  move  in  a  little  world 
of  natural  history.  Their  plagues  and  pests, 
which  are  almost  innumerable,  afford  them 
abundant  means  of  observation,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  out  their  habits  and  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  their  complete  natural 
history,  ought  alone  to  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment. The  author  of  the  volume  before  us 
says  in  his  introduction  : — 

"  Let  us  stop  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
descriptions  of  facts  which  are  wanted  by  the 
naturalist  to  enable  him  to  proceed  in  his 
inquiries  into  the  general  principles  upon 
which  Nature  seems  to  have  based  her  system. 
For  this  purpose  he  must  have  under  his  view 
all  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  ani- 
mals with  which  this  earth  is  peopled  ;  and  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  inspect  them,  not  merely 
in  the  dead  or  preserved  state,  but  in  the 
living  or  at  least  recently  killed.  Without 
this  he  can  never  closely  investigate,  or  fully 
understand,  many  parts  of  their  structure,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  sometimes  essential  for 
forming  even  the  most  distant  idea  of  their 
true  affinities.  Besides  this,  there  are  many 
tribes  of  animals,  especially  among  the  lower 
classes,  which,  from  their  delicate  organiza- 
tion, are  scarcely  capable  of  being  preserved 
at  all.  To  study  these,  therefore,  and  to 
obtain  even  the  most  general  view  of  their 
organization,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
resort  to  the  spots  where  they  are  found.    But 

*  Observations  in  Natural  History  ;  with  an  introduc- 
tion on  habits  of  observing,  as  connected  with  the  study 
of  that  science.  Also  a  Calendar  of  periodic  phenome> 
na  in  natural  history  ;  with  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  such  registers.  15 y  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  etc.,  Vicar  of  Swaftbarn  Bulbeclc,  Cambridge- 
shire.    London  :  John  Van  Voorst.  Paternoster-row. 
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further,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  struc- 
ture, the  naturalist  requires  a  knowledge  of 
habits.  The  former,  indeed,  is  always  con- 
nected with,  and  more  or  less  subordinate  to, 
the  latter.  And  though  he  may  sometimes 
infer  a  particular  habit  from  a  given  structure, 
yet  such  inference  can  only  be  the  result  of 
having  first  actually  observed  their  co-existence 
in  a  large  number  of  instances.  After  all, 
what  is  more  varied  than  the  habits  and  in- 
stincts of  different  animals  ?  How  multiplied 
are  the  resources  of  Nature  in  compassing  her 
ends  !  How  often  do  we  find  the  same  object 
attained  in  as  many  different  ways  as  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  object  is  sought ! 
Again,  how  strangely  are  both  habit  and 
structure  sometimes  modified  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  conditions  affecting  cer- 
tain particular  localities  ! — So  that  it  is  at 
once  obvious,  that,  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  phenomena  of  Natural 
History,  a  man  must  leave  the  retirement  of 
his  study,  and  pursue  Nature  into  her  own 
haunts,  amid  fields,  waters,  woods  and  moun- 
tains, (to  say  nothing  of  travelling  into  foreign 
climes,)  or  else  he  must  have  a  large  propor- 
tion of  such  facts  collected  to  his  hand  by 
others,  upon  whose  accuracy  he  can  depend." 
—Pp.  6—8. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  all  this.  A 
fact  that  may  seem  of  no  importance  may 
form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  circumstances  and 
peculiarities  which  complete  the  natural  his- 
tory of  an  animal,  and  the  want  of  that  link 
may  have  left  it  in  doubt.  The  author  how- 
ever takes  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  case. 
He  treats  of  natural  history  as  subservient  to 
other  sciences,  and  here  there  is  a  wide  range. 
No  one  can  deny  that  in  Horticulture  much 
depends  on  the  knowledge  of  natural  history, 
not  only  of  plants  but  of  the  living  myriads 
that  live  on  them  and  on  the  soil  they  grow  in. 
So  it  is  with  other  sciences.  Meteorology, 
for  instance,  a  science  almost  in  its  infancy, 
may  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  many  living  subjects.  As  the 
author  says  :  — 

"  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  observations 
in  Natural  History,  as  made  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  that  particular 
science,  and  to  supply  facts  upon  which  all 
generalizations  must  rest.  But  some  of  these 
facts,  when  obtained,  may  be  of  use  in  other 
ways.  They  may  assist  in  forming  the  sta- 
tistics, as  it  were,  of  other  sciences,  particu- 
larly Meteorology,  for  which  purpose  they 
have  been  assiduously  collected  by  some  ob- 
servers. The  different  times  at  which  the 
periodic  movements  of  animals  take  place, 
their  times  of  breeding  and  hybernation,  and 
many  interesting  phenomena  of  the  same  na- 


ture also,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
times  of  the  leafing  of  trees  and  the  flower- 
ing of  plants,  the  ripening  of  fruits,  &c. — all 
these  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  seasons,  and  climatological  consi- 
derations, and  on  this  account  are  well  worthy 
of  our  notice.  The  Calendar  of  Flora  in  the 
Amoenitates  Academicce  of  Linnajus  is  well 
known,  and  White's  Naturalist's  Calendar 
known,  perhaps,  still  better  in  this  country  ; 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  public  having  been  lately  re- 
awakened both  here  and  abroad  to  this  sub- 
ject, we  have  been  induced  to  devote  to  it  a 
certain  portion  of  this  work,  as  a  guide  and 
stimulus  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  join  in 
making  observations  of  this  nature.  What, 
however,  we  have  chiefly  to  say  on  this  head 
will  serve  as  an  immediate  introduction  to 
the  Calendar,  which  we  propose  offering  to 
the  reader  in  another  place.  We  shall  simply 
state  here  that  the  regularity  which  pervades 
nature,  as  regards  the  recurrence  of  periodic 
phenomena,  is  very  striking.  We  mean  not 
that  the  incidents  of  the  several  kinds  above 
alluded  to  always  fall  out  on  a  particular  day, 
though  no  doubt  the  averages  of  many  year's 
observations,  taken  at  intervals,  would  bring 
them  to  a  near  coincidence.  But  it  is  rather 
the  regularity  with  which  they  uniformly  suc- 
ceed each  other,  from  which  there  is  little 
deviation,  that  is  so  remarkable.  Why  the 
toad  should  always  be  a  few  days  later  in 
spawning  than  the  frog  ; — or  why  the  phea- 
sant should  hatch  before  the  partridge,  though 
the  latter  pairs  for  the  breeding  season  long 
before  we  hear  the  sexual  crow  of  the  former  ; 
— or  again,  why  the  apricot  should  invariably 
flower  a  few  days  before  the  peach,  yet  gene- 
rally come  into  leaf  a  day  or  two  later  ;  these, 
and  a  thousand  other  little  matters  of  the 
same  kind  that  might  be  mentioned,  furnish 
much  room  for  reflection  to  the  thoughtful 
inquirer.  Nothing  also  is  more  surely  regu- 
lated by  the  seasons  than  the  various  sounds 
emitted  by  different  animals,  whether  the 
notes  of  birds,  or  the  cries  of  insects,  &c, 
which  falls  so  gladly  upon  the  ears  of  the 
naturalist,  indicating  to  him  the  different 
feelings  by  which  such  animals  are  actuated. 
The  pleasure,  indeed,  afforded  by  rural  sounds 
has  been  often  rapturously  spoken  of  by  ardent 
lovers  of  Nature,  and  the  poet  has  left  us 
lines  on  that  subject,  the  beauty  and  force  of 
which  have  been  frequently  alluded  to  : — 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature, 

******* 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night :  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 
Nice-finger'd  art  must  emulate  in  vain, 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  ev'n  the  boding  owl, 
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That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  hcrsh, 
Yet,  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns. 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

The  Task. 

But  we  are  here  speaking  of  the  sounds  of 
animals  as  simply  indicating  the  progress  of 
the  seasons.  It  has  been  said,  and  it  is  not 
far  from  the  truth,  that  if  an  observant  natu- 
ralist, who  had  been  long  shut  up  in  darkness 
and  solitude,  without  any  measure  of  time, 
were  suddenly  brought  blindfolded  ir.to  the 
open  fields  and  woods,  he  might  gather  with 
considerable  accuracy  from  the  various  notes 
and  noises  which  struck  his  ears  what  the 
exact  period  of  the  year  might  be.  Some 
instances  of  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  this 
respect  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  body  of 
this  work." — Pp.  14— 16. 

The  introduction  teems  with  good  advice 
and  good  feeling.  There  is  a  pleasant  quiet 
tone  in  all  the  lessons  which  it  imparts.  It 
may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  all  classes, 
and  by  none  with  more  real  benefit  than  the 
growers  of  flowers,  fruit,  plants,  and  vegetables. 
A  man  for  instance  should  know  every  state  of 
whatever  insect  troubles  him  in  his  business, 
from  the  almost  imperceptible  spider  to  the 
destructive  grub  and  caterpillar,  for  it  is  only 
by  knowing  every  peculiarity  that  he  can  effec- 
tually rid  himself  of  many  of  those  things 
which  are  highly  injurious,  and  it  will  be 
found  as  necessary  to  know  something  of  the 
larger  animals,  for  he  has  enemies  in  many 
forms.  He  cannot  therefore  be  too  observant. 
As  the  author  says  in  the  twenty-fifth  section 
of  the  introduction  : — 

"  It  may  be  useful  to  young  observers,  to 
say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  best  man- 
ner of  searching  for  facts  in  Natural  History. 
— When  a  traveller  reaches  a  new  country,  or 
one  which  has  seldom  been  visited  by  natura- 
lists, almost  everything  he  meets  with  will  be 
new  also,  and  at  every  step  he  is  called  upon 
to  register  some  fact  or  other.  There  are 
here  scarcely  any  directions  necessary  beyond 
what  have  already  been  given.  He  must  have 
his  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  with  pencil  in 
hand  faithfully  record  whatever  falls  under 
his  observation.  Often  too  in  unexplored 
regions,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  watching  the 
habits  of  animals,  from  their  being  unaccus- 
tomed to  man,  and  under  no  fear  at  his  ap- 
proach. Where  this  is  the  case  he  possesses 
great  advantages,  and  has  an  opportunity  of 
.seeing  more  of  their  ways,  as  well  as  seeing 
more  surely.  But  this  seldom  happens  any- 
where ;  and  in  thickly  inhabited  countries  the 
observer  must  exercise  great  caution  and 
address,  or  even  have  recourse  to  stratagem, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  objects 
of  his  search.  Of  course  this  remark  is  not 
applicable  to  the  collecting  of  facts  respecting 


the  lower  animals,  which  are  often  stationary, 
and  quite  indifferent  to  being  watched.  Here 
the  observer  may  immediately  resort  to  those 
localities,  which  are  tenanted  by  the  particular 
tribes  he  wishes  to  study.  But  as  regards 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  with  which  principally 
the  greater  number  of  persons  occupy  them- 
selves, they  are  generally  not  to  be  approached 
without  stratagem :  and  if  they  are  species 
frequenting  plains  or  other  open  places,  this 
is  unavoidable.  Also,  if  the  observer  is  col- 
lecting facts  for  the  history  of  any  particular 
species,  he  must  follow  up  that  species  wher- 
ever it  is  to  be  met  with,  and  must  exercise 
care  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  a  perpetual 
watchfulness,  in  getting  acquainted  with  all 
the  particulars  of  its  life. ,  But  if  our  re- 
searches are  carried  on  in  a  woodland  district, 
especially  in  our  own  country,  and  we  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  one  species  of  animal 
more  than  another,  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend, or  at  least  as  an  occasional  practice, 
the  taking  our  station  in  some  particular  spot, 
and,  instead  of  going  to  look  for  objects, 
noting  down  whatever  occurs,  which  we  con- 
sider worthy  of  our  regard.  Sometimes  in 
this  manner  we  shall  have  our  attention  called 
to  little  matters,  which,  by  being  always  on 
the  move  and  on  the  look  out  for  more  strik- 
ing facts,  we  should  have  long  continued  to 
overlook.  In  the  dearth  of  larger  animals,  or 
in  the  intervals  between  their  drawing  near 
enough  to  be  observed,  we  shall  naturally  look 
closer  into  what  is  at  hand,  if  it  is  only  to 
while  away  the  time.  And  there  is  no  spot 
so  barren  of  life  as  not  to  afford  insects  and 
other  minute  creatures,  whose  ways  and 
actions  will  amply  reward  the  curiosity  of 
such  as  deign  to  bestow  their  attention  upon 
them.  Many  a  naturalist,  when  standing 
under  a  tree  to  shelter  himself  from  a  passing 
shower,  has  been  led  to  the  observation  of 
facts,  connected  with  the  smaller  animals,  or 
the  more  concealed  processes  of  vegetation,  or 
perhaps  to  the  discovery  of  some  new  species 
of  lichen  or  fungus,  which,  but  for  this  acci- 
dent, he  might  never  have  noticed.  And  to 
return  to  the  case  of  the  observer  in  the  wood, 
he  will  gain  an  advantage  over  the  larger  ani- 
mals by  being  himself  stationary.  It  often 
makes  a  considerable  difference  whether  you 
approach  them,  or  they  )rou.  They  are  much 
more  easily  frightened  in  the  former  case 
than  in  the  latter  ;  and  less  easily  induced  to 
resume  their  freedom  of  manner,  after  the 
interruption  caused  by  having  their  retreat 
suddenly  broken  in  upon.  Add  to  which, 
there  is  always  the  chance,  when  moving 
about,  that  we  disturb  some  bird  or  quadruped 
which,  till  the  moment  of  surprising  it,  we  did 
not  observe,  and  which  not  only  takes  the 
alarm  itself,  and  instantly  hurries  away  to  be 
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seen  no  more,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  the 
alarm  to  others,  and  causes  a  general  deser- 
tion of  the  locality  we  are  traversing." — Pp. 
40—42. 

With  regard  to  the  body  of  the  work  it 
confirms  a  large  collection  of  facts  without 
any  particular  order.  These  facts  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  nature  to  be  hardly  called  com- 
mon. They  have  some  novelty  or  singularity 
about  them.  Many  are  valuable,  as  indeed 
all  facts  are  when  just  published.  Some  of 
these  are  interesting  to  all  classes,  others  are 
valuable  to  a  particular  class.  There  is  no 
general  history  of  anything.  We  select  two  or 
three  instances  which  are  as  good  asa  thousand. 

" Aphides.— Oct.  3d,  1822.— This  morn- 
ing on  rising  we.  found  the  air  completely 
choked  with  Aphides.  The  steps  at  the 
house-door,  and  even  the  very  walls,  were 
black  with  them.  On  walking  out,  myriads 
alighted  upon  one's  clothes  ;  and  getting  also 
into  one's  eyes,  ears,  and  nose,  proved  an  into- 
lerable nuisance.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  I 
took  a  circuit  of  about  three  or  four  miles  from 
home,  but  found  the  quantities  of  these  insects 
the  same  wherever  I  went.  A  friend,  too, 
who  arrived  from  Cambridge,  distant  about 
eight  miles  off,  assured  us  tliat  they  were  in 
equal  plenty  there.  Where  could  these  prodi- 
gious multitudes  come  from,  and  whither 
were  they  directing  their  flight  ?  Such  ques- 
tions are  easier  asked  than  answered.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  day  was  particularly 
mild  and  calm  for  the  time  of  year,  and  had 
begun  with  a  fast  mizzling  rain,  which  lasted 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  morning.  At 
4  p.m.  the  thermometer  was  as  high  as  64°. 
The  wind  was  easterly,  and  had  blown  stea- 
dily from  that  quarter  for  three  or  four  days 
previous."— P.  283. 

"Red  Spider. — In  the  summer  of  1844, 
the  gardener  at  Bottisham  Hall  directed  my 
attention  to  a  peach-tree  infested  with  the 
red  spider.  The  tree  had  a  very  diseased 
appearance  ;  the  leaves  were  red  and  spotted 
on  their  upper  surface,  and  fell  prematurely, 
stimulating  the  tree  to  put  forth  new  leaves 
from  the  next  year's  buds,  and  so  subjecting 
it  to  great  exhaustion.  On  examining  the 
leaves  through  a  microscope,  they  were  found 
to  be  infested  with  a  very  minute  mite,  scarcely 
bigger  than  the  point  of  a  pin,  of  an  oblong- 
oval  form,  with  eight  legs  of  not  very  dispro- 
portionate lengths,  but  the  anterior  pair  a 
little  the  longest  ;  the  body  of  a  yellowish- 
orange-colour,  some  specimens  redder  than 
others,  and  some  with  an  oblong  dark  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  legs  pale 
whitish,  and  transparent  ;  two  eyes,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body, 
forming  a  bright  red  spot.  These  mites  were 
in  all   stages  of  growth,  and  had  evidently  j 


been  bred  upon  the  leaves.     The  young  were 
more   pale-coloured   than    the    adult,   which 
were  often  deep  red  ;  the  former  were  also 
much  more  bristly  than  the  latter,  the  hairs 
seeming    to   wear  off  with    age.     Here   and 
there  might  be  discerned  (more  especially  on 
the    young    leaves    that    were    prematurely 
forced,  as  above  mentioned,)  clusters  of  minute 
globules  that   appeared  to   be    eggs.     There 
were   also,   on   the   tree,    great   numbers   of 
aphides,  which  appeared   to   have   had   some 
share  in  bringing  it  into  its  diseased  state  ; 
and  also  a  few  of  the  larva?  of  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Hemerobius,  preying  upon  both 
mites  and  aphides,  empty  skins  of  which  were 
scattered  everywhere  upon  the  leaves.     This 
mite  is  no  doubt  the  Acarus  telarius  of  Lin- 
naeus, so  called  from  a  thin  filmy  web   which 
it  spins,  and  with   which   it   mats  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  of  the   trees  it   frequents. 
Such  a  web  I  discovered  upon  the  leaves   in 
question  ;  but  the  threads  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  so  extremely  fine,  that,  when  single, 
they  can  be  with  difficulty  perceived,  except 
under  a  high  power  of  the  microscope.     The 
web  alone  must  injure  the  health  of  the  leaves, 
independent   of  the  punctures  made  by  the 
mites  themselves,  which  last  were  distinctly 
seen  in  some  instances  inclining  forward  the 
anterior  extremity  of  their  bodies,   and  plung- 
ing their  rostrum  into  the  leaf  to  feed.     The 
mites  run  upon  the  threads  of  their  web  like 
spiders,  but  not  very  swiftly ;  off  the  threads 
their   motions   seem  impeded,    and   upon    a 
smooth  surface  like  glass  it  is  with  some  diffi- 
culty they  move  at  all.     When  once  a  tree 
has  become  much  infested  with  this  parasite, 
its  cure  is  next  to  hopeless.     In  the  present 
instance,  the  tree  had  shown  the  disease  year 
after  year  ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
as  I  was  told,  but  to  cut  it  down,  which  has  since 
been  effected.     Some  have  recommended  fre- 
quent sprinklings  with  cold  water,  at  least  for 
plants  in  hot-houses,  which  are  often  attacked 
by  these  insects  ;    but  this  i-emedy  is  not  a 
certain  one,  nor  to  be  relied  on  as  permanent 
in  its  effects.  In  the  case  of  fruit-trees  labour- 
ing under  this  disease,   the  leaves  are  con- 
stantly falling,  and  carrying  with  them  to  the 
ground  numbers  of  the  mites,  which  either 
ascend  the  tree  again,  or,  if  it  be  late  in  the 
season,   harbour   under   stones,    &c,  near  its 
foot,  till  the  ensuing  spring." — Pp.  293 — 295. 
"  Extraordinary  smarm  of  flies. — During 
the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  1831,  a 
small  dipterous  insect,  belonging  to  Meigen's 
genus  Chlorops,  and  nearly  allied  to,   if  not 
identical  with,  his  C.  lata,  appeared  suddenly 
in    such   immense  quantities    in    one   of  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  Provost's  Lodge,  in  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  as  almost  to  exceed  be- 
lief.    The  same  species  of  fly,  or  one  closely 
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approaching  to  it  is  not  uncommon  in  most 
houses  towards  the  decline  of  the  summer ; 
but  in  this  instance  their  numbers  were  so 
great,  and  their  appearance  so  sudden,  as  to 
surpass  anything  of  tht  kind  I  had  ever  be- 
fore witnessed.  It  was  not  till  after  a  fort- 
night had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  these 
insects  being  first  noticed  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  them  myself,  during  which 
interval  their  numbers  had  been  greatly 
thinned  by  fumigations  of  tobacco  and  other 
substances  employed  as  a  means  of  destroying 
them ;  nevertheless,  they  were  still  in  im- 
mense profusion,  and  my  informant  told  me 
that  in  the  first  instance  the  greater  part  of 
the  ceiling,  towards  the  window  of  the  room, 
was  so  thickly  covered  as  not  to  be  visible. 
The  exact  day  of  the  month  on  which  these 
insects  first  showed  themselves  was  not  no- 
ticed, but,  as  far  as  could  be  remembered,  it 
was  about  the  17th  of  September.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  entered  the  room  very  early  in 
the  morning,  by  a  window  looking  due  north, 
which  had  been  open  during  a  part  of  the 
night,  being  first  observed  between  eight  and 
nine  a.  m.  A  few  were  noticed  in  the  ad- 
jacent rooms  facing  the  same  way,  although, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  no  great  quantity ; 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  windows  of 
those  rooms  not  being  opened  at  quite  so 
early  an  hour.  None  at  all,  however,  had 
been  seen  in  the  house  previously  to  that  day. 
"We  are  at  present  so  ignorant  of  the  habits 
and  economy  of  the  minuter  tribes  of  insects, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  the  above  had  been  all  bred 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  at  the 
same  time,  or  whether  they  were  swarms  that 
had  collected  from  different  quarters  for  the 
purpose  of  migration.  Many  facts  are  on  re- 
cord which  seem  to  confirm  the  idea  that 
insects  do  occasionally  change  their  quarters 
in  immense  bodies;  and  some  have  occurred 
to  myself,  which  I  have  no  doubt,  were  con- 
nected with  such  a  circumstance,  not  only 
from  the  large  numbers  of  the  insects  ob- 
served, but  from  the  steadiness  of  their  flight, 
and  their  continually  persevering  in  one 
given  direction.  It  is  worth  noticing,  with 
respect  to  the  present  case,  that  King's  Lodge 
is  situated  close  to  the  river  Cam,  which  at 
that  place  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south  ; 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  this  circumstance 
may  have  had  some  inlluenee  in  directing  the 
movements  of  these  insects.  I  find  also,  by 
referring  to  a  journal  of  the  weather,  kept  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  that,  about 
the  time  when  they  were  first  observed,  the 
wind  was  N.N.W.,  and  that  it  had  been 
blowing  steadily  from  that  quarter  for  four 
successive  days." — Pp.  275—277. 


From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
connexion  in  the  facts  ;  they  are  isolated 
and  independent  ;  they  may  or  may  not  have 
been  observed  before ;  perhaps  in  some  in- 
stances recorded  and  published  before,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  are  certainly  new. 
The  work  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  book  of 
instruction,  one  which  may  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage by  persons  of  all  ages ;  as  good  for 
the  school  as  for  the  library,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  introduction,  which  we  confess  we 
like  better  than  the  facts.  It  is  neatly  printed 
and  well  got  up,  quite  after  the  usual  style  of 
the  publisher,  Van  Voorst. 

PLANTING    AND     MANAGEMENT    OF 
TIMBER. 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  or  no  differ- 
ence at  first  sight  between  planting  fruit  and 
planting  forest  trees;  but,  in  one  respect,  they 
may  require  treatment  so  different  as  not  to 
seem  like  the  same  operations.  For  instance, 
the  orchard  must  be  had,  the  wood  may  be 
had,  the  orchard  must  have  the  particular 
fruit  trees  required  for  use,  the  wood  may 
have  the  trees  which  best  suit  the  soil;  the 
soil,  if  improper  for  an  orchard,  must  be  re- 
moved to  be  replaced  by  that  which  is  proper, 
or  mixed,  and  changed  in  its  properties  to  suit 
the  tree  placed  there ;  and  when  we  have 
done  all  we  can  to  suit  the  trees,  they  must 
grow  until  their  roots  find  their  way  through 
the  prepared  ground,  and  touch  the  ungenial 
soil,  when  they  will  begin  to  decline :  the 
larger  the  hole  filled  with  proper  soil,  the 
longer  the  tree  will  last,  and  provision  must 
always  be  made  for  a  succession.  But  prepa- 
ration of  soil  for  timber  trees  would  be  ridicu- 
lous. Fruit  trees  may  be  renewed  every  ten 
years  if  it  were  required  ;  one  set  of  trees 
under  another  might  be  produced  without 
difficulty ;  but  for  timber  trees,  which  are 
to  stand  a  century,  artificial  means  are  worse 
than  lost  time;  so  long  as  the  roots  find  room 
in  the  prepared  soil  the  trees  flourish,  so  soon 
as  they  reach  the  native  soil  they  feel  the  con- 
sequences. If  the  native  soil  be  congenial, 
all  the  artificial  means  will  have  been  useless  ; 
and  if  not,  the  trees  fail  after  the  loss  of  all 
the  years  they  may  have  been  planted.  The 
answer  to  this  may  be,  perhaps  the  means 
were  not  sufficient ;  our  reply  is,  no  purse 
would  be  equal  to  an  extensive  plantation  in 
artificial  soil  sufficient  to  perfect  the  timber. 
But  let  any  one  who  desires  to  plant,  consider 
that  which  will  best  suit  the  soil  ;  let  the 
growth  be  natural,  and  it  will  be  permanent  ; 
make  it  artificial,  and  though  it  may  flourish 
long  enough  to  get  the  steward  called  a  clever 
fellow,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  owner 
will  find  stunted  unhealthy  timber  fit  only  for 
fire  wood,  and  too  slow  of  growth  to  be  worth 
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keeping  for  that.  We  repeat  that  it  is  widely 
different  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees  ;  every  year 
repays  the  trouble  of  artificial  planting,  and  if 
they  required  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  still  would  it  be  worth  the  toil  and 
expense.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
planting  artificially  may  be  desirable  ;  namely, 
in  parks  and  ornamental  grounds.  The  effect 
has  to  be  produced,  and  it  is  as  necessary  to 
prepare  the  ground  properly,  at  whatever  cost 
may  be  required,  as  it  is  to  prepare  the  foun- 
dation of  the  mansion  properly  to  carry  the 
superstructure.  But  for  planting  on  a  large 
scale  artificial  soil  is  out  of  the  question,  be- 
cause it  is  but  little  use  to  secure  the  first 
ten  or  fifteen  or  even  twenty  years  of  health, 
if  it  must  be  followed  by  canker  and  decay. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  as  to  the 
choice  of  trees  ;  but  let  them  have  no  manure, 
no  driving,  no  temporary  excitement ;  let  the 
ground  be  loosened,  and  indeed  trenched,  if 
it  will  bear  the  operation,  whether  the  trees 
chosen  be  elm,  oak,  plane,  chestnut,  birch,  the 
firs,  or  any  other,  or  a  mixture  of  all ;  have 
the  plants  small,  for  one  of  the  worst  errors 
committed  in  forcing  plantations  is  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  too  old  for  the'purpose.  The  dis- 
advantage of  too  large  a  plant  is  great.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  sure  to  have  suffered  more 
in  the  moving  ;  in  the  second  place,  it  must 
be  staked,  or  it  will  be  disturbed  by  the  first 
slight  breeze  ;  in  the  third  place,  there  is 
more  labour  attached  to  the  work  in  any 
stage.  It  is  impossible  not  to  foresee  all  these 
things  ;  but  there  is  yet  another  disadvantage 
worse  than  all,  the  losses  by  failure  in  the 
growth ;  the  two-year  old  seedling  would,  in 
time,  overtake  the  very  best  of  the  plants 
moved  at  a  greater  age  ;  small  plants  come  up 
with  good  roots,  they  are  not  affected  by  the 
wind,  they  begin  to  grow  directly  because  they 
receive  no  check,  and  they  are  in  every  way 
likely  to  make  better  plants  and  better  timber. 
Connected  with  this  subject  we  subjoin  a  sj's- 
tem  of  arboriculture,  and  especially  of  pruning, 
by  Mr.  Gavin  Cree,  whose  experience  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  man  in  the  United  kingdom.  The 
subject  is  treated  scientifically,  and  as  such,  may 
be  studied  with  advantage.  Mr.  Cree  says, — 
Scientific  arboriculture  may  be  defined, 
"The  culture  of  wood  conducted  on  physiologi- 
cal principles,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  organs 
which  constitute  the  internal  and  external 
structure  of  trees,  and  of  the  various  functions 
these  organs  perform  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  external  agents."  These  are  generally 
treated  as  if  they  were  inorganic  matter,  they 
are  operated  on  as  the  ploughman  operates  on 
the  ground,  or  as  the  carpenter  or  blacksmith 
on  the  wood  or  iron  under  their  hand.  Many 
eminent  men  have  written  treatises  on  vege- 
table anatomy  and  physiology,  and  many  have 


promulgated  their  sentiments  on  the  pruning 
of  forest  trees,  while  neither  party  understood 
how  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology  ought 
to  direct  the  mechanical  operation  of  pruning, 
so  as  to  make  it  affect,  to  the  greatest  extent, 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  There  is  in  trees  as 
in  animals  a  vital  power  which  presides  over 
all  their  functions.  This  power  is  the  agent 
by  which  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  sap  is 
produced,  and  certain  internal  and  external 
causes  facilitate  the  exercise  of  the  phenome- 
non. Among  the  external  are  to  be  ranked 
the  influence  of  air,  heat,  light,  and  moisture  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  strong 
attraction  between  air  and  water  ;  for  no  air  is 
found  without  water,  and  no  water  without 
air  ;  and  the  system  of  operating  on  the 
lateral  branches  by  shortening  them.  I  shall 
give  an  outline  of  the  principles  which  led  me 
to  the  conviction  that  the  system  of  pruning 
by  shortening  the  lateral  branches,  which  I 
brought  forward  a  number  of  years  ago,  is 
calculated  more  than  any  other  system  to 
secure  for  the  benefit  of  the  tree  an  extra 
nourishment.  The  organs  of  nutrition  or 
vegetation  have  one  common  object,  to  support 
the  life  in  the  vegetable,  and  the  powers  of 
these  organs  may  be  greatly  increased  by 
mechanical  means.  In  order  to  use  these 
means  in  a  way  to  assist  nature,  some  know- 
ledge of  the  physiology  of  plants  is  requisite  ; 
the  director  or  operator  must  understand  how 
the  organs  exert  their  functions,  otherwise  he 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  be  successful. 
The  different  processes  of  the  sap  or  vegetable 
blood  must  especially  be  carefully  studied,  as 
by  it  the  growth  and  vigour  is  sustained.  The 
sap  is  acquired  and  influenced  in  diverse  ways. 

In  spring,  the  small  spongelets  or  extre- 
mities of  the  roots  absorb  the  fluids  and  gases 
from  the  soil,  which  are  conveyed  by  an  in- 
herent power  depending  on  the  life  of  the 
tree ;  or,  more  properly,  the  ascending  sap  is 
acted  on  through  the  roots  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  up  through  the  capillary  tubes  till 
it  reaches  the  extreme  ramifications  of  the 
stem,    shooting   forth    buds    and    expanding 

The  common  sap  having  extended  over  all 
the  branches,  it  mingles  with  the  fluids  ab- 
sorbed by  the  leaves,  and  losing  the  watery 
and  aeriform  principles  which  are  useless  for 
nutrition,  by  evaporation,  it  returns  down  the 
vessels  of  the  bark,  and  in  its  course  deposits 
cambium,  which  forms  the  annual  rings  of 
wood  which  extend  to  and  strengthen  the 
extremities  of  the  rootlets,  whereby  they  are 
made  to  extract  more  nourishment  from  the 
soil  through  the  season  ;  and  as  the  two  saps 
commingle  in  the  leaves,  the  descending  sap 
which  has  not  been  deposited,  in  like  manner 
mixes  with  that  extracted  by  the  rootlets,  and 
is  again  carried  up  with  the  ascending  sap. 
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How  to  economise  these  fluids  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  tfee  is  next  to  be  considered. 
It  is  obvious,  then,  that  when  the  upper 
lateral  branches  are  shortened  to  half  the  length 
of  the  leading  stem,  and  the  others  propor- 
tional, the  sap  has  lesser  superficies  to  cover 
than  when  they  are  allowed  to  extend  to  an 
improper  length  and  thickness;  in  consequence 
there  is  a  greater  supply  for  every  part  of  the 
tree,  and  as  other  fluids,  such  as  water  moving 
in  a  channel,  acquire  additional  momentum 
when  augmented,  greater  vigour  and  velocity 
of  movement  is  imparted  to  the  sap  by  the 
abundance  of  quantity;  and  so  great  is  the 
beneficial  effect  resulting  therefrom  to  the 
tree,  that  from  the  extraordinary  size,  and 
healthy  and  brighter  green  foliage  which 
clothes  the  branches,  it  attracts  more  than  three 
times  the  nourishment  ordinarily  imbibed  from 
the  atmosphere,  under  different  management. 
The  branches  which  are  shortened  always 
remain  slender;  by  reason  of  the  small  super- 
ficies of  the  branch,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  sap  moves,  very  little  of  it  is  re- 
tained by  the  branch,  and  of  course  nearly  the 
whole  is  deposited  in  the  body  of  the  tree, 
and  the  foliage  remains  nearly  a  month  longer 
on  the  tree,  which  accounts  for  the  wonderful 
rapidity  of  growth  effected  by  this  method  of 
pruning. 

The  smallness  of  the  branches  is  of  advan- 
tage likewise,  when  it  is  necessary  to  prune 
close  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  as  the  wound 
made  by  that  operation  is  proportionally  small, 
and  may  be  expected  to  cicatrize  in  the  course 
of  three  years.  It  may  be  worth  remarking, 
that  if  the  branches  are  properly  shortened, 
the  trees  never  become  what  is  improperly 
termed  hidebound. 

It  has  been  found  that  trees  will  advance 
in  height  and  circumference  as  much,  taken 
averagely  in  six  years,  if  the  branches  are 
shortened,  till  a  tree  is  18  feet  in  height,  and 
15  inches  in  circumference,  as  they  will  in  15 
years,  if  they  are  not  shortened;  and  the  more 
a  tree  is  pruned  up  close  to  the  stem  before 
it  is  18  feet  in  height,  so  much  is  it  retarded 
in  height,  that  trees  in  many  cases  of  consider- 
able age  that  are  in  an  unhealthy  state  will  be 
brought  round  by  the  shortening  the 
branches. 

Mr.  Gavin  Cree  has  been  in  practice  very 
successfully  for  many  years  ;  and  it  is  some- 
thing in  favour  of  his  system  that  it  has 
always  answered  well  with  him.  Others  have 
published  their  notions  as  to  the  proper  way 
of  managing  fruit  trees  :  Mr.  Thurtell,  of 
Norwich,  has  on  two  or  three  occasions  lec- 
tured on  the  subject ;  once  before  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society  ;  and,  on  some  future  occa- 
sion, we  shall  give  the  substance  of  his  plan. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  there  are  many  ways  of 


accomplishing  the  same  end  :  the  mischief  is, 
that  many  people  attend  to  part  of  the  in- 
structions, and  do  not  carry  out  the  whole — 
they  adopt  parts  of  two  systems,  and  spoil 
everything. 

An  Abstract  of  Reports,  Papers,  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  with  notes  by  a 
Practical  Gardener. 

Food  of  Plants. — The  first  point  of  science 
to  be  known  by  gardeners  is,  what  constitutes 
the  food  of  a  plant.  This  is  ascertained  by 
examining  its  chemical  condition.  What  it 
contains  is  what  it  feeds  on.  Plants  have 
many  kinds  of  food,  the  first  of  which  in  im- 
portance is  charcoal.  Charcoal  varies  greatly 
in  its  appearance,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  diamond  is  charcoal  in  its  purest  state, 
and  charcoal  is  often  combined  with  other 
bodies,  whose  appearance  would  least  indicate 
its  presence.  Loaf  sugar  is  composed  of  char- 
coal and  water.  Starch  consists  of  a  consi- 
siderable  quantity  of  solid  charcoal.  Oil  of 
turpentine  (carbon  and  hydrogen)  contains 
charcoal.  Charcoal  may  also  exist  in  the  form 
of  air  or  gaseous  matter  ;  the  most  important 
of  which  is  carbonic  acid,  or  a  combination  of 
charcoal  and  oxygen.  But  although  these 
substances  contain  more  or  less  charcoal,  they 
do  not  all  possess  it  in  a  fit  state  for  entering 
into  the  composition  of  plants.  Those  sub- 
stances only  can  be  beneficially  applied  as 
food  which  contain  charcoal  in  a  form  capable 
of  being  taken  up  through  the  skin  and  leaves 
of  plants.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  not  food  for 
plants,  although  it  contains  charcoal.  Sugar 
and  starch  are,  when  internal,  but  not  when 
external,  partly  because  solids  cannot  he  taken 
up.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  dis- 
solved, which  readily  takes  place  in  the  tissue 
of  plants.  Sugar,  however,  might  be  used  as 
external  food,  in  minute  quantity,  if  it  were 
worth  while.  Charcoal  itself  is  not  fit  food 
for  plants  until  it  becomes  gaseous.  This  is 
the  form  in  which  nature  herself  provides  it. 
From  three  to  eight  per  thousand  parts  of  the 
air  we  breathe  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  the 
heavy  gas  so  destructive  to  animal  life,  often 
found  at  the  bottom  of  wells  and  mines.  It 
is  supplied  in  considerable  abundance  from 
decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter  ;  but  the 
great  source  of  supply  is  the  animal  kingdom. 
Indeed  there  is,  perhaps,  no  arrangement  in 
the  whole  economy  of  nature  more  beautiful 
than  that  observed  in  relation  to  this  gas.  It 
maintains  the  equilibrium  or  balance  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world.  "What  is  thrown 
off  from  the  lungs  of  the  animal  kingdom  as 
poison  to  it  is  food  in  its  best  form  for  the 
vegetable    world.      But  notwithstanding  the 
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immense  quantities  exhaled  from  the  lungs  of 
animals,  the  atmosphere  contains  but  a  small 
quantity,  as  was  before  stated,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  giving  motion  to  the  air  in  hot- 
houses. For  plants  feed  through  their  leaves 
and  skin,  as  well  as  by  their  roots,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  air  passing  quickly  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  plant  will  part  with  its  carbonic  acid  in 
greater  abundance  than  when  it  rests  upon 
the  absorbing  surface  in  tranquillity.  The 
roots  require  that  air  containing  carbonic  acid 
should  have  the  freest  access  to  them,  on 
which  good  potting  greatly  depends,  as  does  the 
operation  of  draining,  which  derives  a  large 
part  of  its  advantage  from  the  freedom  with 
which  carbonic  acid  can  find  its  way  to  the 
roots  of  plants  through  the  numerous  chinks 
and  crevices  that  lead  the  water  into  the 
drains. — Dr.  Lindley's  Lecture. 

On  Transplanting  Peas  foe  Early 
Crops. — It  has  been  a  rule  with  some  of  the 
old  gardeners  for  manyyears  to  transplant  their 
first  crops  of  early  peas.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so  for  thirteen  years,  very  suc- 
cessfully, with  my  first  early  peas,  and  also 
with  my  first  large  late  peas.  Our  practice 
is  very  simple  ;  the  compost  we  use  is  as  free 
from  rotten  dung  as  we  can  get  it,  the  peas 
are  sown  in  pots  all  over  the  surface,  and  the 
pots  are  placed  either  in  cool  frames  or  in 
moderate  heat,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
The  time  of  sowing  depends  on  the  season, 
the  earliest  is  about  the  middle  of  January  ; 
at  the  time  of  planting,  the  ground  which  has 
laid  in  ridges  during  the  winter  is  first  levelled 
down,  and  trenches  are  then  cut  through  it  by 
line,  somewhat  sloping,  in  the  same  way  as 
for  planting  box,  and  deep  enough  to  admit 
the  roots  of  the  plants  without  bending  them. 
The  peas  are  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  about 
two  inches  of  the  bottoms  cut  off  before  the 
plants  are  separated,  and  in  parting  them  care 
is  taken  to  keep  them  in  tufts  of  about  four  or 
six  laying  them  into  the  trenches,  and  filling 
up  with  the  natural  mould,  if  dry  enough ; 
but  if  not,  with  some  mould  which  has  been 
kept  dry.  I  have  now  one  long  row  of  the 
frame  pea,  planted,  as  described,  on  the  third 
of  last  month,  which  is  three  inches  high,  while 
another  by  the  side  of  it,  sown  in  the  natural 
way,  and  which  had  made  its  appearance  above 
ground  before  the  others  were  planted,  are 
very  little  more  than  one  inch  high.  Mr. 
Knight  recommends  poor  light  soil  for  trans- 
planted peas,  but  I  differ  from  him  by  expe- 
rience ;  for  when  I  have  planted  peas  without 
manuring  the  border,  my  crop  has  been  very 
inferior.  I  find  when  transplanted  peas  do  not 
thrive  well,  that  they  are  very  apt  to  bring 
small  pods  not  half  filled. — The  above  is  the 
substance  of  a  letter  by  Daniel  Judd,  F.H.S. ; 
and  in  a  note  the  secretary  observes,   "  Mr. 


Knight's  object  in  surrounding  his  transplanted 
peas  with  a  poor  and  light  soil,  is  to  check  the 
luxuriance  of  growth,  and  consequently  to 
induce  early  maturity.  The  quantity  of  pro- 
duce would  certainly  be  increased  by  using  a 
rich  soil,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Judd  but  this 
increase  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  easi- 
ness of  the  crop,  which  is  the  main  point  to  be 
gained  by  the  practice  recommended. 

[This,  like  everything  else,  requires  a  mid- 
dle course.  The  poor  soil  would  risk  the  loss 
of  the  crop  altogether  :  the  rich  would  go  to 
the  other  extreme  ;  the  sowing  should  be  in 
poor  soil,  and  the  planting  out  in  better,  but 
not  over  rich.] 

Tobacco  Water  for  destroying  Insects. 
— The  tobacco  liquor  I  have  used  is  procured 
from  the  tobacco  manufacturers.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  preparing  tobacco  for  use,  the  dried 
herb  is  steeped  for  a  certain  period,  and  the 
water  which  it  has  absorbed  is  afterwards  ex- 
pressed from  it,  into  the  water  in  which  it  had 
been  steeped.  This  liquor  is  to  be  purchased 
at  eight-pence  or  ten-pence  per  gallon  from 
the  manufacturers,  and  should  be  obtained  as 
pure  as  possible  without  adulteration.  One 
gallon  of  the  liquor  is  stronger  than  any  that 
could  be  made  from  steeping  several  pounds 
of  prepared  tobacco  in  the  same  quantity  of 
water.  The  mixture  of  the  tobacco  liquor 
with  water  is  in  the  following  proportions, 
and  should  be  applied  to  the  trees  by  means  of 
a  garden  engine,  or  syringe,  taking  care,  in 
its  application,  that  it  is  given  so  forcibly  that 
the  under  side  of  the  foliage  is  well  sprinkled. 
For  the  destruction  of  the  green-fly,  I  mix  one 
gallon  of  tobacco  liquor  to  five  gallons  of  pure 
water;  this  quantity  is  sufficient  to  wash  three 
trees,  twelve  feet  high,  and  each  extending 
fifteen  feet  in  breadth.  For  destroying  the 
black  insect,  one  gallon  of  liquor  to  three  of 
water.  For  destroying  the  caterpillars  on 
pear,  apple,  plum,  and  apricot  trees,  and  on 
gooseberry  bushes,  one  gallon  of  liquor  to 
four  of  water.  The  above  proportions  have 
been  frequently  tried,  and  have  never  failed 
of  success. — Letter  by  Mr.  J.  Harrison. 

Forcing  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 
— I  have  uniformly  succeeded  in  ripening 
gooseberries  and  currants  in  peach-houses,  in 
pots  :  in  the  beginning  of  November  I  select 
healthy  year-old  plants,  and  pot  them  in  the 
size  called  twelves  ;  these  are  then  plunged 
to  the  rim  in  a  border,  and  covered  with  any 
loose  material,  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost. 
Towards  the  end  of  January  they  are  removed 
into  the  peach-house,  and  by  the  end  of  April 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  may  be  sent  to  table, 
growing  on  the  plants.  A  succession  crop  is 
secured  by  taking  another  set  of  pots  into  the 
peach-house  in  the  middle  of  February. — 
Letter  by  Mr.  James  Hay. 
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These  truths  cannot  be  disputed,  nor  do  they 
require  much  explanation  or  support.  No  one 
can  deny  that  gardening  is  the  most  rational 
of  all  enjoyments  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  pursuit  that  is  so  free  from  incon- 
venience or  annoyance  to  others,  and  yields 
so  much  true  enjoyment  ;  and  it  is  not  the 
least  of  its  recommendations,  that,  however 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  we  maybe,  the  pleasure 
we  derive  from  it  will  bear  reflection,  and  that 
we  are  constantly  cheered  by  the  advance  of 
all  the  subjects  we  cultivate.  But  gardening, 
with  all  its  advantages,  would  lose  half  its 
attractions,  were  it  not  for  the  records  we 
possess  of  what  our  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries  have  done  and  arc  doing,  and  the 
facilities  with  which  we  can  register  the  re- 
sults of  our  own  handiwork.  The  books 
afford  us  entertainment  and  instruction  when 
darkness  forbids  employment  in  the  garden  ; 
and,  to  those  so  inclined,  there  is  as  much 
pleasure  derived  from  the  act  of  imparting 
their  knowledge  to  others,  as  there  is  in  read- 
ing anything  that  is  new  to  themselves. 
There  is  yet  another  source  of  enjoyment  to 
the  lovers  of  gardening — we  allude  to  the 
pleasure  derived  from  conversation  and  discus- 
sion among  persons  of  similar  tastes.  We  read 
of  soldiers  fighting  their  battles  over  again, 


in  allusion  to  their  oft-repeated  descriptions 
of  what  they  have  witnessed  ;  and  the  enthu- 
siastic gardener  is  equally  gratified  by  an 
opportunity  of  relating  what  he  has  done,  or 
may  be  doing  himself,  and  listening  to  the 
doings  of  his  neighbours  and  friends  engaged  in 
the  same  occupations  :  no  one  can  deny,  then, 
thatgardening  exalts  the  mind.  That  it  invigo- 
rates the  frame,  is  one  of  those  recommenda- 
tions which  it  has  in  common  with  many 
manly  exercises  ;  yet  scarcely  one  of  them  can 
be  indulged  in  to  any  extent  without  more  or 
less  danger  to  ourselves  or  others,  whereas 
gardening  is  perfectly  free  from  this  objection, 
and  it  constantly  reminds  us  of  the  Creator, 
whose  wondrous  works  are  nowhere  more  ex- 
traordinary than  in  the  magnificent  plants,  the 
luscious  fruits,  and  the  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers,  which  arc  the  objects  of  our  peculiar 
care.  To  teach  the  cottager  to  manage  his 
garden,  is  indeed  to  lead  him  to  happiness,  and 
to  this  great  end  is  our  present  work  devoted. 
To  rouse  his  ambition,  and  excite  his  honest 
pride,  and  withal  to  direct  both  to  the  proper 
channel,  is  to  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  society, 
and  show  him  that  industry  is  the  foundation 
of  true  happiness  ;  the  rest  will  force  itself 
upon  his  attention;  make  him  but  an  indus- 
trious cultivator  of  his  garden,  and  he  will  be 
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sure  to  become  a  good  man.  Every  leaf  has  a 
lesson  written  upon  it ;  and  even  where  men 
are,  in  other  respects,  uneducated,  they  can 
read  these.  To  induce  the  higher  classes  to 
love  flowers,  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  best  efforts 
of  the  best  men.  Example  goes  much  further 
than  precept ;  and  more  good  has  been  done  by 
the  wealthy  portion  of  the  public  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  cultivation  and  display  of 
the  magnificent  gifts  of  Flora,  than  could 
have  been  done  by  the  most  effective  writings, 
unaided  by  these  examples.  It  is  not  a  little 
gratifying  to  witness  the  prevailing  taste  for 
floral  decorations  at  fetes  and  parties,  and  the 
use  of  bouquets  at  public  entertainments.  Had 
we  our  will  in  these  matters,  there  should 
not  be  a  balcony  without  its  plants,   a  room 


without  its  nosegay,  nor  a  town  or  city  of  any 
importance  without  its  Horticultural  Society, 
and  periodical  exhibitions.  That  such  things 
help  (o  employ  many  thousands,  and  contribute 
mucli  to  the  happiness  of  all  around,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  To  watch  the  progress 
of  a  science  which  is  giving  us  something  new, 
or  teaching  us  something  good,  every  month  ; 
to  record  all  that  can  interest  the  gardener  or 
the  employer,  the  professed  Horticulturist  or 
the  amateur,  is  our  task;  and,  aided  by  many 
of  the  most  active  and  zealous  practical  men 
in  the  kingdom,  we  have  every  reason  .to 
hope  that  our  work  stands  alone,  an  historical 
record  of  everything  that  is  useful  and 
instructive  to  the  admirers  of  British  gar- 
dening;. 
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This  should  be  the  floral  head-quarters  :  the 
conservatory  should  always  be  kept  gay  with 
flowers,  continually  prepared  in  the  forcing- 
house,  and  placed  here  whilst  in  flower,  and 
removed  as  they  decline,  their  places  being 
occupied  by  other  plants  similarly  prepared. 
To  keep  up  a  good  succession  of  flowers  de- 
mands much  skill,  and  even  more  attention  ; 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  this  maybe  accom- 
plished, we  must  refer  to  another  part  of  these 
instructions,  under  the  head,  Forcing-house 
for  Flowers.  '  > 

The  general  management  of  a  conservatory, 
though  it  be  what  is  usually  termed  a  green- 
house conservatoi-y,  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  an  ordinary  green-house.  The  prin- 
cipal and  permanent  plants  are  planted  out 
into  beds  and  borders  of  prepared  soil,  and  are 
allowed  to  grow  somewhat  in  their  native 
forms  and  proportions  :  the  vigour  which  this 
induces  renders  it  necessary  to  secure  as  much 
light  as  possible,  and  hence  they  are  generally 
constructed  with  glass  on  all  sides,  and  ex- 
tending down  to  near  the  ground  :  for  the 
same  reason,  where  creepers  are  grown  over 
the  roof,  they  must  be  so  trained  as  not  to 
shade  the  other  plants  too  much,  except  in 
summer,  when  the  sun  has  great  power,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  shade  is  beneficial.  Less  air, 
too,  is  admitted,  and  the  house  altogether  is 
kept  warmer  and  closer  than  the  green-house. 

Permanent  Plants.  —  These  are  the 
plants  which  are  planted  out  into  the  prepared 
beds  of  earth ;  or  other  large  specimens 
which  occupy  fixed  or  permanent  situations  in 
the  house. 

Pruning  and  transplanting. — Where  any 
of  the  plants  are  growing  too  thickly,  or 
too  straggling,  prune  away  the  redundant 
parts.     If  the  plants  themselves  are  too  thick. 


let  the  least  valuable  be  taken  away,  and 
the  others  be  taken  up  and  re-arranged, 
removing  and  replanting  them  carefully  :  this 
is  often  necessary  after  a  conservatory  has  been 
planted  eight  or  ten  years  ;  the  plants,  being 
put  in  thickly,  to  produce  immediate  effect, 
soon  become  crowded  after  they  commence 
growing,  and  hence  the  removal  of  some,  and 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  remainder,  is  ren- 
dered necessary. 

Climbers.  —  The  climbing  plants  planted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  pillars, 
walls,  and  rafters  of  the  house,  require  the 
same  kind  of  attention  as  that  which  will  be 
noticed  under  Green-house,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  as  there  is  a  greater  space  to  cover, 
none  of  them  should  be  pruned  back  so  closely  ■ 
as  the  plants  in  pots.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  conservatory  climbers  is  the  Wistaria  sinen- 
sis, which  hardly  ever  wants  pruning,  and 
will  extend  to  a  great  length,  and  in  spring 
becomes  loaded  with  its  large  pendent  spikes 
of  lilac,  butterfly-shaped  flowers. 

Banhsian  Roses. — Two  plants  that  ought— 
never  to  be  omitted  in  a  conservatory,  are  the 
white  and  yellow  Banksian  Roses.  Than  large 
bushes  of  these  covered  with  flowers,  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  beautiful.  The  plants  may 
at  first  be  trained  up  by  a  pillar,  or  a  pole,  or 
upright  trellis  placed  purposely  for  them,  until 
they  reach  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  when 
the  branches  are  to  be  allowed  to  grow  unre- 
strainedly, and  they  will  form  large,  spreading, 
drooping  heads,  which  at  the  proper  season  are 
"  smothered"  with  blossoms.  Till  they  attain 
some  size  they  scarcely  require  pruning  at 
all  ;  and  afterwards,  the  removal  of  entire  old 
branches,  when  they  have  become  worn  out,  is 
all  that  should  be  done,  leaving  the  younger 
ones  to  produce  blossoms. 
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Camellias.  —  If  the  house  is  kept  close, 
some  of  these  will  be  very  much  advancing  in 
bud  ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  they  should 
be  well  supplied  with  water,  or  the  buds  will 
be  liable  to  fall  off  ;  the  same  remark  will  apply 
to  other  plants,  approaching  a  flowering  state. 

Daphne  hybrida. — Wherever  sweet-scent- 
ed flowers  are  an  object,  one  plant  at  least  of 
Daphne  hybridashould  beintroduced.  Though 
a  plant  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  in  the 
open  air  in  all  ordinary  seasons,  yet,  from  its 
fine  evergreen  foliage,  its  property  of  being 
always  in  bloom,  and  its  exquisite  fragrance, 
it  should  always  be  planted  in  the  conservatory. 
The  flowers  are  not  very  showy  ;  they  are 
dull  purple,  growing  three  or  four  together  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots.  We  have,  however, 
known  bushes  of  this  plant  planted  out  in  a 
conservatory  to  continue  blooming  without 
intermission  through  the  whole  year. 

Oranges.  —  Plants  that  were  forced  last 
spring  in  the  late  vineries  will  now  be  coming 
into  bloom.  Orange  blossom  is  always  prized, 
and  therefore  some  pains  may  be  taken  to  se- 
cure it.  Seeds  of  Lemons  or  Oranges  may  now 
be  sown,  and  the  young  plants  grown  freely  all 
the  season,  in  five-inch  pots  ;  by  next  spring 
they  maybe  grafted,  and  will  soon  form  small 
compact  blooming  plants. 

Tesipokaby  Plants.  —  These  consist  of 
such  flowers  as  may  be  forced  or  brought  for- 
ward in  other  structures,  and  are  removed 
here  while  their  beauty  lasts,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  decoration.  To  have  a  conserva- 
tory thoroughly  and  constantly  decorated  with 
these  temporary  plants  is  a  pretty  good  test  of 
skill  in  the  management  of  flowers.  We  do 
not  here  enter  into  the  method  of  producing 
these  flowers,  but  must  offer  a  remark  or  two 
in  reference  to  their  preservation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  plants  in  flower  require  more  water 
than  those  not  in  bloom  ;  it  is  not  intended 
that  they  require  to  be  deluged  with  water, 
but  they  require  to  be  very  carefully  and 
regularly  supplied,  or  it  is  possible  that  the 
bloom  of  many  plants  will  fall  off  prematurely. 
Again,  they  must  not  be  exposed  to  currents 
of  air  :  currents  of  air  should  not,  indeed,  be 
permitted  in  any  structure  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  much  less  in  a  conservatory  ;  for  they 
ha\  e  no  other  effect  than  that  of  paralyzing 
the  vital  action  of  the  plants  within  their 
influence  ;  and  therefore)  while  they  are  hurt- 
ful to  all  plants,  they  are  specially  so  to  forced 
(lowers,  which  have  been  produced  in  a 
close,  warm  atmosphere.  Again,  the  decayed 
and  decaying  flowers  must  be  sedulously  re- 
moved ;  this  is  necessary  no  less  on  account 
of  neatness  and  order,  than  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  injury  or  decay  of  the  unde- 
veloped flower.-,  which  would  be  liable  to  suffer 


from  contact  with  those  which  were  in  a  state 
of  decomposition. 

Flowers.  —  Among  the  principal  ones 
planted  out  in  the  borders,  some  Banksias, 
Enkianthus  reticulata,  Polygalas,  and  Daphnes, 
will  be  in  bloom.  Of  green-house  plants  that 
will  be  naturally  in  bloom,  and  may  be  re- 
moved here  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting 
this  structure,  which  always  should  be  floral 
head-quarters,  are  several  species  of  Erica, 
Corra;a,  Epacris,  Lachenalia,  Cyclamen,  Pri- 
mula sinensis,  the  forwardest-planted  Cinera- 
rias, &c.  Plants  that  may  be  gently  forced  into 
bloom  are  Camellias,  Oranges,  Heliotropes,  Gar- 
denias, Green-house  Azaleas,  and  China  Roses. 
Several  stove  plants  may  be  removed  here  if  the 
house  is  kept  as  warm  as  recommended;  but  if  a 
lower  temperature  is  kept,  they  will  not  bear 
the  exposure  ;  these  are  Gesnera  zebrina,  ob- 
longata, and  others  ;  Gloxinias  ;  Cypripediurn 
venustum,  and  insigne  Dendrobium  ;  several 
species,  Combretum  purpureum  (or  Poivrea 
coccinea),  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  Euphorbia 
fulgens,  &c.  Among  the  plants  that  may  be 
had  in  bloom,  if  forced,  are  such  shrubs  as  the 
hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  Kalmias, 
Ledums,  Cydonia  japonica,  Roses,  Persian 
Lilacs,  Double-blossomed  Almonds,  &c.  ;  and 
of  bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Per- 
sian Iris,  Crocus,  Snowdrops,  &c.  The  method 
of  keeping  upa  supply  of  theselatter,  as  already 
mentioned,  will  be  detailed  under  the  head  of 
Forcing-house  for  Flowers. 

Temperature.  ■ —  The  temperature  of  this 
house  may  be  taken  at  45  degrees  as  the 
minimum,  and  50  degrees  as  the  maximum  by 
artificial  means  ;  five  or  six  degrees  more  may 
be  allowed  for  sun  heat.  Great  economy  in 
heating  will  result  from  the  practice,  presently 
to  be  noticed,  of  covering  the  glass  at  night. 

Watering. — The  plants  permanently  plant- 
ed out  require  water  but  seldom,  but  when  it 
is  applied  it  ought  to  be  done  thoroughly. 
During  this  month,  and  probably  the  next, 
none  will  be  required. 

Ventilation. — As  the  temperature  should  not 
fall  much  below  forty-five  degrees,  so  little  or 
no  air  should  be  admitted  until  the  heat  exceeds 
that  point.  Air  must  always  be  admitted 
when  the  heat  rises  above  the  maximum  point. 

Insects. — -At  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
plants  should  be  examined,  and  the  necessary 
steps  taken  to  rid  them  of  insects,  where  any 
may  exist,  by  the  means  which  will  be  referred 
to  under  the  head  Green-house. 

Routine.  —  There  are  several  matters  of 
routine  which  it  is  specially  necessary  should 
be  attended  to,  more  especially  in  the  conser- 
vatory than  in  any  other  structure  ;  for  this 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  attached  to  the  dwelling,  and 
neatness  should  always  prevail,  and  a  "blaze 
of  beauty"  should  be  constantly  kept  up.     As 
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this  neatness  and  order  will  involve  the  daily 
sweeping  the  pathways,  (which  should  be  of 
stone),  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  create  a  dust,  to  fall  on  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  ;  not  only  does  this  detract  from  the 
cheerfulness  of  their  appearance,  but  it  is 
decidedly  injurious  to  them,  and  whenever  dirt 
or  filth  does  accumulate,  it  ought  to  be  removed 
forthwith  either  by  the  sponge  or  syringe.  Every 
morning  all  the  plants  should  be  gently  shaken, 
to  dislodge  any  leaves  that  would  fall. during 
the  day,  and  these  must  then  be  neatly  raked 
off  the  surface  of  the  border,  previously  to 
sweeping  the  paths.  All  flowers,  as  they  pass 
their  prime,  must  be  removed  for  the  same 
purpose,  namely,  to  avoid  by  every  means  a 
littery  appearance.  This  point  of  order  is 
essential  during  the  whole  year. 

THE    GREEN-HOUSE. 

It  is  very  generally  the  case,  that  the 
green-house  is  made  to  contain  a  perfectly  mis- 
cellaneous assemblage  of  plants.  All  plants, 
whatever  their  nature  may  be,  which  require 
a  temperate  climate,  are  congregated  together 
in  a  structure  known  by  this  name.  Now, 
whatever  degree  of  success  may  have  been  at- 
tained under  this  arrangement,  those  who 
have  paid  little  attention  to  the  subject  will 
scarcely  credit  the  superiority  of  thepractice  of 
dividing  green-house  plants  into  a  few  natural 
groups,  into  which  they  may  be  easily  classed, 
and  cultivating  each  of  these  groups  in  a  sepa- 
rate structure.  Or,  if  this  arrangement  is  not 
approved,  there  is  another,  scarcely  less  com- 
mendable, that  of  cultivating  a  few  showy 
classes  of  plants,  selected  so  as  to  keep  up 
a  succession  of  bloom  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  season,  while  successional  groups 
are  being  cultivated  in  pits  and  frames, 
to  take  in  due  time  their  place  as  they  each 
in  their  turn  approach  a  blooming  state.  The 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  a  green-house 
managed  according  to  either  of  these  methods, 
and  that  of  one  in  which  the  old  miscellaneous 
character  is  maintained,  is  striking  indeed  :  in 
the  latter  case,  from  the  very  fact  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous nature  of  the  plants,  no  system  of 
culture  can  be  followed  up  which  is  fully  cal- 
culated to  develop  the  beauties  of  any  par- 
ticular class  of  plants,  without  risking  the 
deterioration  of  others,  by  a  course  of  manage- 
ment unsuited  to  them;  and  therefore  a  much 
lower  standard  of  beauty  only  is  attained  :  in 
either  of  the  former  cases,  the  management 
may  be  concentrated  upon  one  particular  class 
or  group  of  plants,  and  from  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  thus  made  to  receive  a  course  of  treat- 
ment in  exact  accordance  with  their  require- 
ments, they  will  be  found  to  display  beauties, 
which  those  to  whom  such  a  course  may  be 
a  novelty,  will  be  but  little  prepared  to  expect. 


It  will  be  urged  that  such  a  division  of  green- 
house plants  into  groups,  will  render  the  erec- 
tion of  numerous  structures  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  thus  the  means  of  carrying  out  such 
a  principle  will  be  placed  beyond  the  means  of  the 
amateur  of  but  limited  resources.  Though  this 
objection  to  a  certain  extent  holds  good,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  great  as  might  at  first  be  expected  ; 
— for  instance,  an  ordinary  sized  green-house 
could  be  easily  divided  into  compartments,  at 
but  trifling  expense ;  or  many,  if  not  all  the 
plants  might  be  grown  in  well-constructed 
pits,  properly  heated,  which  are  very  eco- 
nomical in  their  erection.  The  amateur,  who 
but  little  understands  the  principles  of  culti- 
vating plants,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
with  the  fact,  that  for  all  purposes  of  growing 
plants  thoroughly  well,  pits  such  as  those 
now  referred  to,  or  very  small  low  houses, 
constructed  very  similarly  to  pits,  afford  the 
ire  plus  ultra,  beyond  which  there  is  nothing 
left  to  desire.  In  the  course  of  these  instruc- 
tions it  is  intended  to  give  an  occasional 
diagram,  showing  the  kind  of  structure  best 
adapted  for  the  particular  purpose  to  which 
it  may  be  referred.  To  enable  those  who  may 
see  the  propriety  of  cultivating  several  of  the 
groups  apart  from  each  other  to  carry  their 
views  into  practice,  we  shall  on  all  occasions 
notice  the  most  striking  of  these  groups  sepa- 
rately :  this  arrangement  will  be  in  no  way  in- 
convenient for  those  who  do  not  adopt  such  a 
division,  inasmuch  as  the  directions  which  are 
given  will  apply  as  much  to  the  plants  when 
grown  together  in  one  house,  as  when  sepa- 
rated into  distinct  groups.  The  groups  which 
we  especially  think  it  desirable  to  treat  of 
separately,  will  be  the  Heaths,  the  Camellias, 
and  the  Geraniums  ;  and  even  with  these 
divisions  it  will  be  necessary  to  regard  another 
division  as  purely  miscellaneous,  composed  of 
plants  which  do  not  strictly  associate  with  any 


of  the  preceding.  The  annexed  sketch  repre- 
sents a  pit  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  cul- 
ture of  green-house  plants  ;  and  would  also 
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provide  accommodation,  on  a  small  scale,  for 
the  several  groups  which  we  shall  refer  to.  In 
the  sketch,  a  represents  a  bottom  of  concrete ; 
b,  are  stages  for  the  plants,  made  of  slate  or 
stone,  in  preference  to  wood  ;  c,  ventilators, 
by  means  of  which  a  free  circulation  of  air 
may  be  obtained  to  dry  np  damps,  without 
opening  the  lights  ;  (/,  hot-water  pipes,  or 
flues.  A  division  might  be  introduced  at  every 
light,  or  every  alternate,  or  third  light,  according 
to  the  number  of  plants  grown  of  each  group, 
and  thus  all  the  purposes  of  separate  structures 
would  at  once  be  answered.  When  such  an 
arrangement  is  adopted,  the  Geraniums  should 
occupy  the  part  nearest,  the  furnace,  so  that 
they  may  be  warmed  when  the  others  do  not 
r'equireit;  next  should  come  the  Miscellaneous 
group  ;  then  the  Camellias,  and  the  Heaths 
and  New  Holland  plants.  On  a  larger  scale, 
houses  of  greater  dimensions,  either  detached 
or  adjoining,  might  be  provided  :  there  is 
economy,  however,  in  having  them  adjoining. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  principle  of  sepa- 
rate cultivation  involves  no  such  difficulties 
as  at  first  might  be  imagined. 

Heath-hoose. — This  house,  besides  con- 
taining the  Cape  Heaths,  is  particularly  suita- 
ble for  the  New  Holland  plants,  most  of  which 
are  exceedingly  handsome  ;  in  short,  than 
such  an  assemblage  as  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  anything  more  strikingly  beautiful. 
The  temperature  by  fire  heat  at  this  season 
should  barely  exceed  the  freezing  point  ;  in 
fact,  unless  in  cases  where  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  the  interior  temperature  falling  more 
than  four  or  five  degrees  below  freezing  point, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  applying  artificial 
heat  at  all  ;  and  nothing  but  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  the  time  can  decide  whether  such  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  or  not.  As  a  safe  rule,  it 
will  generally  be  found,  that  with  an  external 
thermometer  at  thirty-six  degrees,  still  falling, 
and  a  clear  bright  sk}r,  a  gentle  (ire  should  be  put 
on,  increasing  it,  or  otherwise,  just  so  much  as 
to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  nothing  more.  If 
the  frost  should  penetrate,  expel  it  very  gently, 
and  it  will  do  the  plants  no  harm  ;  but  if  the 
temperature  is  rapidly  changed,  the  plants  will 
Buffer.  A  free  circulation  of  air  is  essential:  a 
lew  of  the  ventilators  should  be  open  night  and 
day  when  there  is  no  frost  ;  and  in  frosty 
weather  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
wanner  parts  of  the  day,  about  noon,  to 
admit  some  portion  of  fresh  air. 

Ericas. — The  soil  must  be  evenly  and  regn- 
laxly  watered,  so  as  to  keep  it  just  moistened. 
Dampness  in  the  air  should  be  avoided,  though 
the  opposite  extreme  of  aridity  is  equally  ob- 
jectiouable.  In  this,  as  in  most  oilier  mat- 
ters, the  mean  is  the  proper  and  most  success- 
ful course.     Little  else  is  required  now. 

Azaleas. — The  green-house  Azaleas  agree 


very  well  in  the  treatment  they  require 
with  the  Heaths,  and  may  be  kept  in  the 
same  structure.  Particular  attention  is  re- 
quired to  keep  them  regularly  and  evenly 
watered,  for  if  the  soil,  or  the  roots  are 
suffered  to  get  very  dry,  the  leaves  will  be 
injured,  or  will  fall  off,  either  of  which  will 
be  detrimental  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants.  A 
plant  or  two,  of  the  duplicate  specimens,  may 
be  taken  into  a  warmer  house,  to  bring 
forward  the  blossoms,  which  bear  moderate 
forcing  pretty  well,  but  should  be  suffered  to 
expand  in  a  cooler  temperature  than  that  of  a 
forcing-house. 

The  various  Cape  and  New  Holland  shrubs 
which  may  be  kept  in  the  same  house,  asso- 
ciate with  the  Heath  in  the  general  principles 
of  treatment.  Growth  should  by  no  means  be 
excited  by  warmth  for  some  time  to  come. 

Camellia-house. — Besides  Camellias,  the 
house  may  contain  Rhododendrons,  Oranges, 
and  other  thick-leaved  plants. 

Camellias. — The  house  containing  the  store 
Camellias  should  be  kept  in  pretty  much  the 
same  condition,  as  regards  temperature,  as  the 
Heath-house.  Plant-houses  should  be  provided 
with  light  moveable  shutters,  to  fit  over  the 
roof  ;  by  this  means  a  much  less  amount  of 
fire  heat  is  necessary,  which  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  plants  :  such  covers  may  be  made 
of  a  light  wooden  frame,  covered  with  the 
patent  asphalted  felt,  which  throws  off  all  the 
rain.  The  soil  must  be  kept  very  evenly 
moistened,  or  the  flower  buds  will  fall  off: 
this  they  will  also  do,  if  much,  or  any  sudden 
variation  takes  place  in  the  temperature  ;  for 
this  reason,  admit  air  whenever  the  temperature 
reaches  forty  degrees  ;  and  apply  fire  heat  to 
keep  it  from  falling  below  thirty-three  degrees. 
Some  of  the  forwardest  of  the  plants  will  have 
been  removed  to  a  warmer  house,  to  bring  out 
their  blossoms,  for  decorating  the  conserva- 
tory or  drawing  room. 

Oranges. — The  small  plants  of  Oranges  and 
Lemons,  kept  for  forcing  into  bloom,  require 
similar  treatment.  The  Mandarin  Orange 
(Citrus  sinensis)  is  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
Rhododendrons. — The  R.  arboreum,  and 
all  the  tender  hybrids  produced  from  it,  are 
properly  placed  here.  Their  flower-buds  will 
begin  to  be  swelling,  but  the}'  will  not  natu- 
rally expand  for  some  lime  to  come.  A  plant 
or  two  may  be  taken  occasionally  to  a  warmer 
situation,  in  order  to  forward  them,  as  ilny 
are  at  all  times  very  desirable  objects  in  the 
conservatory  when  in  blossom. 

Magnolias. — Some  of  the  tender  Magnolias, 
as  M.  fuscata,  pumila,  &c.  are  properly  grown 
here,  especially  the  former,  which  is  a  fine 
evergreen,  with  aromatic  scented  blossoms: 
these  will  be  advancing,  and  the  plants  must 
be  kept  watered  regularly,  or  they  will  fall  off. 
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Daphnes. — The  green-house  Daphnes  are 
among  the  sweetest  of  plants,  and  they  are  ever- 
green. D.  hybrids,  with  purple  flowers,  is 
always  in  blossom,  and  a  large  plant  or  two  in 
any  of  the  green-houses  will  give  out  a  most 
agreeable  and  delightful  odour.  A  quantity  of 
small  plants  of  this  should  be  kept,  forremoving 
to  the  drawing-room  when  in  bloom  :  these  are 
grafted  on  D.  pontica,  or  D.  Laureola  ;  the 
former  is  preferable.  D.  Cneorum,  a  pretty 
little  trailing  species,  with  pink  flowers,  though 
hardy,  is  one  of  the  best  of  plants  to  keep  in 
pots  for  forcing  into  early  bloom  :  it  is  also 
very  sweet. 

All  these  plants  have  thick  leathery  leaves, 
which  are  liable  to  become  coated  with  dust 
and  filth,  and  they  are  also  subject  to  become 
infested  with  insects  of  the  scale  kind.  This 
season  of  the  year  presents  facilities  for  dis- 
lodging them,  by  carefully  washing  over  every 
part  of  the  plants  with  a  sponge  and  clean  water. 
This  will  at  once  remove  the  dust  and  accumu- 
lated filth  by  which  the  leaves  become  coated 
more  or  less,  and  by  which  theevaporating  pores 
are  obstructed  or  closed  up  :  the  plants  will  not 
only  look  fresher  and  more  beautiful,  but  they 
will  he  benefited  ;  for  the  function  of  perspi- 
ration is  with  them,  as  with  animals,  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  arrested  with  impunity. 
The  presence  of  scale  insects  (Cocci)  always 
betrays  neglect,  and  they  are  besides  filthy 
and  injurious  ;  many  recommend  applications 
of  sulphur,  soft  soap,  snuff,  and  other  ingre- 
dients for  their  destruction  ;  but  if  the  plants 
are  carefully  gone  over  with  a  sponge  and 
clean  water,  and  the  bisects  carefully  dislodged, 
there  will  not  be  much  further  difficulty  about 
their  destruction.  Infested  plants  should  there- 
fore be  cleansed  now,  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
which  occurs  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  more 
favourable  for  such  in-door  operations,  than 
for  more  active  employment  out  of  doors. 

Geraotum-house. — The  plants  in  this  house, 
which  consist  of  what  are  called  soft-wooded 
plants,  are  more  liable  to  suffer  injury  from 
frost  than  the  preceding.  They  require  a  mean 
temperature  of  45  degrees,  which  may  be  in- 
creased to  55  degrees  in  mild  days  ;  air  must 
be  given  every  mild  da}',  and  fire  heat  used 
to  exclude  frost.  It  is  not  desirable  to  induce 
the  majority  to  grow  until  next  month,  as  the 
days  are  dark,  and  the  growth  would  not  be  J 
matured  ;  but  the  earliest  plants  should  be  pot-  \ 
ted  by  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Pelargoniums. — Some  of  the  good  forcing 
varieties,  such  as  Albamultiflora,  Napier,  Grace 
Darling,  &c,  may  betaken  to  the  flower  forcing- 
house,  to  be  brought  forward  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. The  stopping  of  these  plants  is  an 
essential  point  of  practice  :  some  must  not  be 
stopped  after  this  time  ;  these  will  come  earli- 
est into  bloom  :  others  must  be  stopped  as  soon 


as  the  shoots  make  two  or  three  leaves,  for  some 
time  to  come,  omitting  some  plants  at  each 
stopping,  to  follow  the  previous  ones  in  bloom- 
ing ;  thus  a  succession  of  bloom  is  maintained 
by  a  very  simple  process.  The  earliest  forced 
plants,  if  partially  cutback  after  their  principal 
bloom  is  over,  and  brought  into  the  green- 
house, will'hloom  a  second  time.  The  aphides, 
or  plant-louse,  must  be  guarded  against  among 
all  house  plants,  though  Geraniums  (or  Pelar- 
goniums), Calceolarias,  and  other  plants  that 
associate  with  them,  from  their  fleshy  texture, 
are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  plants  of  a 
more  rigid  nature.  To  prevent  injury  from 
them,  it  is  best  to  fumigate  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  which  keeps  them  in  check.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  the  forwardest  of  the 
plants  will  require  shifting.  Use  a  rich  loamy 
soil  ;  pots  about  two  sizes  larger  should  be 
used. 

Calceolarias.  —  These  may  be  grown  in 
the  same  house,  and  with  the  same  general 
treatment :  they  are  specially  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  aphides,  and  therefore  require 
to  be  carefully  watched  in  this  respect.  The 
forwardest  of  the  plants  should  be  re-potted, 
as  above.  Seedlings  sown  in  autumn  should 
be  potted  off  into  separate  small  pots. 

Cinerarias.  —  The  forwardest  potted  of 
these  will  many  of  them  be  in  bloom,  and  they 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  winter  ornaments 
of  the  green-house.  Being  in  bloom,  or 
rapidly  advancing  towards  that  state,  they 
require  more  water  than  Geraniums.  Those 
left  over  from  the  autumn  in  small  pots  will 
require  to  be  re-potted  in  light,  rich  loamy  soil  : 
a  few  should  be  re-potted  every  week,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  good  succession  of  bloom.  They 
are  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  aphides, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  kept  in  check. 

Fuchsias.  —  These  are  better  kept  from 
growing  as  much  as  possible,  by  keeping  them 
comparatively  dry,  and  as  cool  as  possible, 
consistently  with  the  exclusion  of  frost.  A 
few  plants  for  early  flowering  may  be  placed 
in  rather  a  warmer  position,  and  regular!}' 
watered  ;  but,  as  well  as  all  the  other  plants 
grown  in  this  house,  they  require  all  the  light 
that  can  possibly  be  secured  to  them,  on  account 
of  their  being  in  a  progressive  state.  The  old 
plants  are  better  either  pruned  in  close  to  the 
principal  leading  stem,  when  they  throw  out 
laterals  all  round ;  or  cut  down  to  near  the  ground, 
with  the  view  to  secure  a  strong  young  leading 
shoot  to  each,  which,  if  properly  managed,  will 
produce  plenty  of  lateral  shoots,  and  will  form 
a  handsome  bush.  Young  plants  are  best 
managed  in  the  latter  way.  The  smaller  kinds, 
such  as  microphylla  and  reflexa, — two  beauti- 
ful little  subjects, — require  little  pruning  of 
any  sort,  but  should  be  grown  into  neat  com- 
pact bushes. 
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Tropeeolums.  —  In  some  cases  these  will 
liave  started  into  growth  in  the  autumn,  and 
when  such  has  been  the  case,  it  is  hurtful  to 
them  to  attempt  to  check  their  progress,  as 
the  vital  actions  of  the  plant  having  been 
called  into  play,  the  arrest  of  them  will  only 
lend  to  weaken  the  plants,  and  lessen  the 
quantity  and  beauty  of  the  blooms.  They 
should  be  potted  at  once  when  their  growth  is 
perceived,  into  pots  large  enough  to  flower 
them  in,  which,  if  the  roots  are  large, 
should  be  nine-inch  or  eleven-inch  ones  ;  or  if 
small,  six  or  eight-inch  ones  will  be  sufficient. 
As  the  branches  grow,  they  require  to  be  care- 
fully  fastened  to  appropriate  slender  trellises  ; 
columnar  ones  associate  best  with  other  plants. 
AVhere  the  roots  have  not  started  previously, 
they  may  be  potted  now  as  above  directed, 
and  being  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the 
house,  will  soon  commence  growing :  give 
them  no  water  until  their  shoots  appear,  as 
the  moisture  of  the  fresh  soil  given  to  them  at 
potting  time,  will  be  enough  to  start  the  roots, 
and  a  greater  amount  would  be  likely  to  rot 
them.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and 
water  cautiously  administered  ;  as  much  as  will 
keep  the  soil  very  moderately  moistened  will 
be  enough  until  they  begin  to  grow  freely. 

House  fob  Miscellaneous  Plants. — 
In  this  house,  upon  shelves  or  back  stages,  may 
be  kept  all  the  green-house  bulbs,  such  as 
Oxalis,  Lachenalia,  Ixia,  and  many  others  of 
a  similar  nature.  These  should  be  kept  dry 
all  the  winter,  when  at  rest.  The  Lachenalias 
will,  some  of  them,  be  growing  and  advancing 
in  bloom  ;  they  require  to  be  moderately 
watered.  When  any  of  the  other  kinds  are 
observed  to  be  in  a  growing  state,  they  must 
then  be  watered  and  potted,  if  necessary,  and 
water  must  subsequently  be  regularly  sup- 
plied them  when  they  need  it.  Some  of  the 
Oxalis  should  be  forced  a  little  to  get  them 
early  into  bloom,  to  give  variety  in  the  con- 
servatory. 

Primulas. — A  supply  of  Chinese  Primroses 
(Primula  sinensis),  must  be  potted  to  keep  up 
a  succession  of  bloom  in  the  spring  months. 
The  most  beautiful  are  the  double  varieties, 
which  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  require 
careful  treatment.  The  fringed  flowered 
varieties,  of  different  colours,  are  the  best  of 
the  single  ones  ;  pot  them  in  rich,  light, 
vegetable  earth.  They  are  very  impatient  of 
too  much  moisture  continually  about  the 
roots. 

Climbers.  —  Climbing  plants  should  be  at- 
tended in  before  they  commence  growing,  and 
provision  should  at  this  time  of  the  year  be 
made  for  the  due  disposal  of  their  annual 
growth,  so  that  they  may  not  become  confused 
or  crowded  at  the  time  when  they  will  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  good  order.     To  do  this  pro- 


perly, a  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  eaeli  kind 
is  requisite,  for  unless  the  degree  of  vigour 
which  they  are  capable  of  exhibiting  is  known, 
it  will  be  impracticable  to  provide  trellises  of 
suitable  size  for  them.  In  most  cases,  it  is 
desirable  to  place  climbingplants  at  once  in  pots 
suitable  for  blooming  them,  for  it  is  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient  to  transfer  them,  after  the 
branches  have  extended  over  the  trellis,  without 
fear  of  inj  uring  them ;  and  this  renders  a 
knowledge  of  the  plants  also  desirable,  in  order 
to  portion  out  the  size  of  the  pot  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant  which  is  to  be  placed  in  it.  At 
this  time  of  the  year,  too,  it  is  desirable  to 
prune  them  :  those  that  bloom  on  the  main  or 
leading  shoots  of  the  season,  should  be  cut 
back  rather  freely,  as  the  branches  which  are 
thus  produced  will  bear  the  blossoms  ;  those 
that  bloom  on  the  small  lateral  twigs  produced 
on  the  main  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  must 
be  differently  managed ;  some  of  the  strongest 
and  best  ripened  shoots  should  be  selected  and 
retained,  removing  only  a  short  portion  of 
their  extreme  immature  points  ;  the  rest  should 
be  cut  quite  away.  Do  not  let  the  branches 
become  crowded,  but  keep  them  moderately 
thin.  This  potting  and  pruning  will  be  early 
enough  if  done  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
Have  all  the  young  shoots  properly  tied  in  as 
they  progress  in  growth. 

Succulents. — Succulent  plants  will  be  chiefly 
inactive  at  the  present  season,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  much  light,  it  is  well  to  keep  them  so; 
this  may,  in  great  measure,  be  done  by  with- 
holding water  ;  it  is  only  by  the  application  of 
too  much  water,  aided  by  the  sudden  gleams 
of  sunshine  we  sometimes  experience  even  in 
"  dreary  winter,"  that  these  plants  are  some- 
times induced  to  grow  out  of  their  season,  and 
the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  they  are  less 
likely  to  produce  blossoms  at  the  blooming- 
period.  Keep  the  plants,  therefore,  as  dry  as 
can  be  done  without  allowing  them  to  shrivel, 
and  as  cool  as  possible,  provided  the  tempera- 
ture is  above  the  point  of  congelation.  Some 
of  the  Epiphyllums  and  Cereuses,  especially 
E.  truncatum,  will  be  showing  symptoms  of 
flower  buds,  and  these,  if  desired,  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  forcing-house,  to  forward  the 
blossoms.  When  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  this 
¥j.  truncatum  generally  blooms  through  the 
winter,  and  is  a  beautiful  and  lively  looking 
plant. 

Cyclamens. — These  should  be  kept  rather 
dry,  but  they  are  better  not  dried  off,  as 
recommended  by  some. 

Sowing  Seeds. — The  somewhat  leisure 
month  of  January  should  be  taken  advantage; 
of  tor  sowing  seeds  of  green-house  plants,  either 
home-grown  or  imported;  next  month  will 
bring  its  own  work,  and  this  will  then  lie  [ess 
easily  got  through.     With   the   exception  of 
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those  plants  which  are  usually  grown  in  peat- 
earth,  and  the  seeds  of  which  should  be  sown 
in  fine  sandy  peat,  the  majority  of  the  seeds  of 
green-house  plants  will  vegetate  freely  and 
healthily  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sandy 
loam,  peat,  and  silver-sand.  The  way  of  pro- 
ceeding is  thus  : — Procure  some  shallow  flat- 
shaped  pots  of  any  size  that  may  be  preferred  ; 
the  flat  form  of  the  six-inch  pots  are  generally 
used  ;  in  the  bottom  of  these  put  two  or  three 
inches  of  drainage,  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended under  the  head  potting;  on  this  lay 
some  moss,  and  fill  up  with  the  soil  pressed 
firm  and  quite  flat,  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
top  ;  on  this  even  surface  make  the  form  of  a 
cross,  by  slightly  pressing  a  straight-edge  into 
the  soil,  this  will  divide  the  area  circumscribed 
by  the  circumference  of  the  pot  into  four 
equal  parts  ;  as  will  be  understood  by  the  an- 
nexed cut :  four  kinds  of  seeds  are  now  to  be 


selected,  as  nearly  of  equal  size  as  possible  ; 
their  names  must  be  written  on  ordinary 
wooden  garden  labels,  and  these  labels  placed 
in  the  centre  close  together,  one  facing  the 
centre  of  each  compartment,  on  which  the  cor- 
responding seeds  are  to  be  evenly,  and  not  too 
thickly,  deposited.  Usually  this  space  will 
afford  plants  enough,  but  if  more  of  any  kind 
are  likely  to  be  required,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  sow  half  a  pot  full,  or  a  whole  one,  or  even 
two  or  more,  instead  of  a  quarter  of  one  ;  in 
either  case,  the  operation  is  performed  in  the 
same  way.  After  the  seeds  are  sown,  they  are 
to  be  covered  with  fine  soil  of  the  same  kind 
as  they  are  sown  in,  the  thickness  of  the  cover- 
ing depending  on  the  size  of  the  seed  ;  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  the  practice  to  make  the 
covering  about  equal  in  depth  to  the  diameter 
of  the  seeds,  in  the  case  of  all  the  larger  ones  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  minute  seeds,  the  very 
slightest  sprinkling  that  can  be  given  is 
enough.  After  sowing,  and  covering  the  seeds, 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  to  be  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  moss,  to  prevent  the  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  from  the  soil,  which  would 
render  the  application  of  water  necessary,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  to  be  desired  until  after 
the  seeds  have  germinated  ;  the  moisture  of 
the  soil,  which  should  be  in  a  medium  state, 
will  be  enough  for  the  purposes  of  germina- 
tion, and  the  application  of  a  fresh  supply  is 
rather  injurious  than  otherwise.  This  cover- 
ing must,  of  course,  be  removed  as  soon  as 
any  sign  of  vegetation  is  perceived.     The  pots 


may  be  placed,  either  on  the  shelves  of  a 
green-house,  or  hot-house,  or  in  a  hot-bed 
frame,  where  the  bottom  heat  is  very  mild ;  in 
the  latter  position  they  grow  more  quickly 
than  in  the  others,  and  on  that  account  it  is 
to  be  preferred,  where  the  convenience  can  be 
commanded.  Some  of  the  larger  kinds  of  a 
hard  texture,  and  enveloped  in  a  bony  cover- 
ing or  shell,  have  their  germination  accelerated 
by  placing  them  in  a  vessel  and  pouring  boil- 
ing water  over  them,  allowing  them  to  stand 
till  it  gets  cold  ;  this  probably  softens  the  hard 
and  indurated  envelope,  and  thus  facilitates 
the  liberation  of  the  embryo  plant. 

We  must  now  give  some  general  directions, 
which  will  be  applicable  alike  to  all  the  preced- 
ing divisions. 

Potting. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
this  operation  will  become  necessary  with 
many  of  the  free-growing  plants;  not,  however, 
on  account  of  that  particular  season  having 
arrived,  but  because  the  plants  which  it  will 
be  proper  to  repot  have  commenced  growing, 
and,  therefore,  require  the  assistance  of  art  to 
render  that  growth  as  perfect  as  it  can  be 
made.  In  most  cases,  it  will  be  proper  to 
transfer  the  plants  to  pots  two  sizes  larger 
than  the  ones  they  have  been  growing  in  : 
the  particular  kind  of  soil  used  must  depend 
on  the  kind  of  plant.  The  annexed  section 
of  a  flower-pot  will  shoAv  the 
manner  of  performing  the  ope- 
ration. In  all  cases,  good 
drainage  is  essential ;  first,  a 
large  piece  of  potsherd  must  be 
laid  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot ;  on  this  a  layer, 
(depending  in  thickness  upon 
the  size  of  the  pot)  of  broken 
potsherds,  bricks,  charcoal,  free- 
stone, or  any  porous  substance, 
reduced  to  lumps,  about  the  size  of  nuts  for  all 
the  smaller  sizes  of  pots,  and  as  big  as  walnuts 
for  larger  ones  ;  on  this  spread  a  thin  layer  of 
moss,  to  keep  the  soil  from  washing  among  the 
crocks  ;  then  put  in  a  handful  of  the  roughest 
part  of  the  soil,  and  then  a  little  finer,  just 
enough  to  raise  the  top  of  the  ball  of  earth, 
when  placed  in  the  pot,  to  within  a  little  of 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pot,  varying  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  according  to  its  size. 
Take  the  plant  to  be  potted  in  the  left  hand, 
and  invert  it,  letting  the  stem  pass  through 
between  the  fingers  ;  give  the  pot  a  gentle  tap 
on  some  solid  base,  and  the  mass  of  earth  and 
roots  will  be  disengaged,  and  will  remain  in- 
serted in  the  left  hand  ;  while  in  that  posi- 
tion, remove  carefully  the  potsherds  at  the 
bottom,  and  gently  extricate  the  points  of  the 
growing  roots  ;  then  set  this  mass  in  the  centre 
of  the  prepared  pot,  and  fill  up  with  the 
proper  soil,  keeping  it  pressed  in  evenly  and 
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firmly  as  it  proceeds,  till  within  an  inch  or 
half  inch  of  the  riin,  as  before  observed. 
After  this,  give  the  soil  a  fair  watering  to 
settle  it,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  This 
is  the  way  to  pot  all  growing  plants  at  any 
period. 

Watering. — Much  injury  is  sustained  by 
delicate  plants,  by  their  being  watered  with 
cold  water,  while  their  roots  have  perhaps 
been  subjected  to  a  temperature  several  de- 
grees in  advance  of  that  of  the  water  admin- 
istered to  them.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
therefore,  cold  water  should  never  be  used  in 
green-houses  ;  it  should  always  be  warmed 
three  or  four  degrees  above  the  temperature 
of  the  house.  The  application  of  water,  too, 
must  have  careful  attention  ;  the  soil  should 
be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  uniform 
degree  of  moisture,  that  degree  being  a  medium 
between  wetness  and  drought.  To  secure 
this,  it  is  proper  to  examine  the  plants  daily, 
applying  more  or  less  to  those  only  which  are 
becoming  dry.  Injury  from  over- watering  is 
often  caused  by  bad  drainage,  and  there  is  less 
risk  of  giving  too  much,  if  the  soil  is 
properly  arranged  in  this  respect.  While 
extreme  wetness  must  be  avoided  as  hurtful, 
it  is  equally  so  to  allow  an  extreme  degree  of 
drought  to  prevail  :  this  should  be  specially 
looked  to,  and  guarded  against.  Water  is 
best  applied  in  the  morning,  as  the  dampness 
arising  from  it,  becomes,  to  a  certain  extent, 
carried  off  during  the  day;  whereas,  if  applied 
at  night,  it  would  probably  be  confined  in  the 
atmosphere  to  the  injury  of  the  plants.  Those 
plants  that  are  in  a  flowering  state  require 
more  water  than  those  that  are  merely 
growing. 

Ventilating. — Green-houses  require  very 
perfect  ventilation.  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
it  is  chiefly  necessary  to  carry  off  damp,  and 
for  this  purpose,  a  portion  of  air  should  be 
admitted  night  and  day,  when  it  is  not  frosty 
nor  very  damp.  Whenever  from  these  causes 
it  becomes  difficult  to  admit  air  so  often  as  is 
desirable,  light  a  slight  lire  in  the  morning, 
and  keep  it  burning  through  the  day;  this  will 
admit  of  moderate  ventilation  without  damage. 
Avoid  currents  of  air,  or  admitting  it  too 
much  at  one  place  :  if  it  were  possible  to  allow 
it  to  have  ingress  at  every  foot  or  inch  of  sur- 
face, this  would  be,  desirable,  but  since  this 
cannot  be.  it  should  be  admitted  at_  as  many 
points  as  possible. 

Temperature. — Keep  this  at  a  mean  of 
about  40  degrees,  employing  lire  heat  suffi- 
cient only  to  exclude  frost 

Routine. — The  dead  leaves  ought  to  be 
removed  from  all  plants  as  soon  as  they  are 
observable,  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because 
their  presence  betokens  neglect  or  indiffer- 
ence ;  ami,  secondly,  because  they  often  spread 


contamination  and  decay  around  them.  Let 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  be  frequently 
loosened  up,  taking  care  to  remove  all  green- 
ness and  sliminess  from  the  surface,  which 
sometimes  appear  when  the  soil  has  been  kept 
too  damp. 

When  a  house  for  mixed  or  miscellaneous 
plants  only  is  possessed,  some  attention  will 
be  necessary  to  render  the  general  features  of 
treatment  somewhat  suitable  to  the  various 
kinds  of  plants  which  are  cultivated  in  it.  For 
such  a  house  the  temperature  must  not 
exceed  a  mean  of  40  degrees  ;  air  must  be 
freely  admitted  ;  and  frost  must  be  excluded. 
The  most  tender  of  the  plants,  such  as  Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotropes,  &c,  should  be  placed 
in  the  best  and  warmest  part  of  the  house, 
while  others  of  a  more  robust  or  hardy  nature 
may  occupy  the  colder,  and  less  favourable 
positions.  Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants 
should  get  plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  cannot 
be  better  placed  than  on  the  front  platforms, 
near  the  glass,  as  they  will  bear  a  little  cold  ; 
Geraniums  would  be  safer  on  the  central 
stages,  if  there  is  light  enough  comes  to  that 
part  of  the  house.  Camellias  and  large  plants 
of  the  hard-wooded  green-house  species,  such 
as  Acacias,  may  occupy  the  back  part  of  the 
stages.  It  is  preferable  to  collect  these  different 
kinds  of  plants  into  separate  groups  if  possi- 
ble, as  they  are  then  more  easily  attended  to 
than  if  indiscriminately  mixed  ;  besides  it  is 
better  for  the  plants,  as  the  delicate  kinds  are 
not  then  liable  to  be  smothered  by  the  more 
robust  and  vigorous  growing  families.  The 
remarks  as  to  watering  and  potting  given 
under  the  separate  heads  will  perfectly  apply 
to  the  plants  when  grown  together  in  the  same 
house. 

THE    PLANT    STOVE. 

TnE  same  broad  and  general  principles 
apply  to  the  growth  and  management  of  plants 
under  glass,  whether  inhabiting  the  pit,  the 
green-house,  or  the  stove  ;  all  more  or  less  at 
this  particular  season  of  the  year  will  be  en- 
joying so  much  of  rest  and  repose,  as  may  be 
in  accordance  with  their  individual  natures, 
and  with  the  particular  object  of  the  cultiva- 
tor. In  the  stove,  however,  this  is  less 
markedly  evident,  owing  to  the  perennial 
verdure  maintained  by  most  of  the  plants,  and 
the  slow,  )Tet  evident  progress  which  some  one 
or  other  of  them  will  be  induced  to  make, 
owing  to  the  warmth  and  exciting  conditions 
which  prevail.  The  object  of  the  cultivator, 
therefore,  in  framing  his  treatment  to  suit  a 
general  collection,  is  to  restrain  this  growth 
as  much  a-  possible,  by  avoiding  the  stimulants 
of  heat,  moisture,  &c.  ;  or  in  other  words, 
keeping  the  atmosphere  of  his  hot-house  as 
eool  and  as  dry  as  the  safety  of  his  plants  will 
permit. 
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Temperature. — If  this  is  kept  at  55°  as  a 
minimum,  and  60°,  as  a  maximum  of  applied 
heat,  the  plants  will  not  be  too  much  or  too 
rapidly  excited.  Let  the  house  always  be 
coolest  at  night.  In  the  day-time  by  sun  heat 
65"  may  be  taken  as  the  maximum,  and  when 
the  heat  rises  above  this  point,  air  should  be 
admitted  to  cool  the  house.  In  very  cold 
weather  let  the  temperature,  both  by  night 
and  day,  be  proportionably  lower,  say  at  least 
four  or  five  degrees. 

Ventilation. — Beyond  the  cooling  of  the 
house,  when  the  heat  rises  too  high,  there  is 
little  benefit  in  ventilating  much  at  this  season, 
provided  every  thing  is  kept  sweet,  and  clean, 
and  comfortable,  inside  ;  and  much  injury  is 
often  caused  by  too  rashly  admitting  cold  air 
to  the  tender  foliage  of  the  plants.  Whenever 
the  sun  shines  so  as  to  heat  the  house  above 
70°,  a  portion  of  air  should  be  admitted  ;  and 
the  same  should  be  done  if  the  artificial  heat 
rises  above  65";  but  this  air  should  be  ad- 
mitted in  very  small  bulk,  and  as  evenly  over 
the  whole  house  as  possible,  so  that  the  inter- 
change may  be  very  gradual.  Generally  the 
morning,  or  towards  mid-day,  is  best  for  venti- 
lation ;  and  as  it  is  not  so  well  done  later  in 
the  day,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  fires  do 
not  burn  too  fiercely  to  heat  the  temperature 
too  much  towards  evening  and  during  the 
night. 

Water. — A  portion  of  water  will  be  required 
by  all  the  plants  occasionally,  except  bulbs  at 
rest  ;  but  very  little  should  be  given  compared 
with  what  is  usual  when  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing vigorously  later  in  the  season,  although 
this  comparatively  little  will  be  more  than  is 
required  in  the  green-house,  as  the  heat  here 
kept  up  in  the  atmosphere  will  take  up  a 
greater  quantity  of  moisture  ;  the  capacity  of 
air  for  moisture  being  increased  in  proportion 
to  its  degree  of  heat.  The  water  should 
always  be  used  a  little  above  the  temperature 
of  the  house  ;  and  the  plants  should  be  looked 
over  daily.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants 
near  the  heating  apparatus  do  not  dry  too 
rapidly,  and  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

Potting. — The  general  collection  of  plants 
will  be  better  not  potted  at  this  early  period, 
though  any  particular  plants  that  may  appear 
to  be  impatient  of  growth,  or  whose  roots  are 
in  an  active  state,  or  which  it  may  be  required 
to  excite  rather  early,  may  be  potted  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  is  genial. 
Plants  that  are  usually  plunged  in  bottom 
heat  may  be  potted  earlier  than  those  standing 
on  the  stages.  For  the  manner  of  doing  this, 
see  some  previous  remarks  under  Green-house. 

Insects. — Stove  plants  are  generally  affected 
more  or  less  with  insects,  of  which  those  of  the 
Coccus  family  are  the  most  hurtful,  as  well  as 
the  most  filth)'.     The  spare  time  that  may  be 


gained  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  well  devoted 
to  the  clearing  the  plants  of  these  insects. 
If  the  insects  are  well  routed  and  removed 
from  all  parts  of  the  plants,  by  carefully  rub- 
bing every  part  with  a  stiff  brush,  and  the 
plants  are  then  syringed  with  a  strong  clear 
solution  of  soot  in  water,  this  being  repeated 
every  two  or  three  days,  there  will  be  little 
fear  of  the  increase  of  these  pests.  The  mix- 
tures, of  which  soft  soap  and  sulphur,  tobacco- 
water  and  nux-vomica,  and  similar  ingredients, 
form  the  bulk,  and  which  are  often  used  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  insects  on  plants, 
are  unnecessary  ;  and  in  themselves  scarcely 
less  disagreeable,  either  to  the  sight  or  the 
smell,  than  infested  plants.  Good  culture, 
is  the  best  preventive'  of  insects,  and  good 
culture  is  likewise  the  best  cure  for  them 
when  they  have  established  themselves. 

Seeds. — The  seeds  of  stove  plants,  either  of 
home  growth  or  imported,  may  be  sown  any 
time  during  the  month  ;  the  pots  should  be 
placed  in  a  hot-bed ;  or  if  plunged  in  damp 
moss  over  the  flues,  or  hot-water  pipes  in  the 
stove,  they  will  germinate  as  well,  or  better. 
Sow  them  as  directed  at  p.  8.  Let  the  soil  be 
roasted  to  kill  the  seeds  of  any  weeds  it  may 
contain. 

Climbers. — All  stove  climbers  should  be 
pruned,  and  the  branches  regulated  during  this 
month,  before  they  begin  growing,  unless  it 
was  done  in  the  autumn.  Those  that  flower 
on  the  young  shoots,  cut  in  closely  ;  whilst 
those  that  bloom  on  short  lateral  growths  from 
last  year's  shoots,  must  have  enough  of  the 
strongest  and  best  ripened  of  them  retained  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  bloom.  If  they  are  in- 
fected with  insects,  be  particular  to  have 
them  thoroughly  cleansed,  as  they  are  difficult 
to  clean  when  in  a  growing  state.  Do  not 
excite  them  yet. 

Achimenes. — A  few  tubers  of  each  of  these 
may  be  potted  and  started  into  growth,  to  come 
into  flower  early.  Pot  them  singly  in  three- 
inch  pots,  in  a  very  light  vegetable  soil;  place 
them  in  a  hot-bed-frame,  and  after  standing 
a  week  or  so  in  the  stove;  and  shift  them  as 
often  as  the  roots  become  numerous.  A.  picta, 
one  of  the  finest  of  winter  flowers,  will  be  in 
bloom  ;  plants  of  this  may  be  raised  by  plant- 
ing some  of  the  leaves  in  sand,  under  glasses, 
and  they  will  be  useful  when  in  flower. 

Gesneras. —  Those  that  bloomed  in  the 
autumn,  and  have  been  rested,  may  now  be 
potted,  and  very  gradually  excited  into  growth; 
use  a  compost  of  half  peat,  and  half  loam, 
lightened,  if  necessary,  by  adding  sand. 

Gloxinias. — Some  of  these  for  early  flower- 
ing may  also  be  potted,  and  excited  gradually. 
For  these  and  Gesneras  use  pots  two  or  three 
inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the  size  of  the 
tubers. 
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Amaryllis. — The  roots  of  Amaryllids  and 
the  allied  plants,  that  have  been  dormant 
through  the  winter,  may  be  brought  out  and 
submitted  to  gentle  heat,  and  moderately 
watered.  Next  month,  when  they  have  made 
some  growth,  they  should  be  put  into  larger 
pots,  using  a  rich  loamy  soil. 

Russellia  juncea.  —  To  flower  this  very 
ornamental  plant  about  next  May,  let  the 
plants  be  now  slightly  pruned  in,  where  neces- 
sary, and  induced  to  commence  new  growth 
by  being  potted,  and  placed  in  a  position 
favourable  to  growth.  Use  good  turfy  peat 
and  loam  for  potting. 

LagerstrcBmia  indica. — A  splendid  shrub, 
belongingtothenaturalorderofLythrums :  may 
be  treated  in  a  similar  way  with  good  success. 

Hedychiums. — -These  are  Scitamineous  or 
reedy  plants,  of  noble  character  ;  they  should 
now  be  taken  from  under  the  stages,  and 
started  into  growth.  Give  them  plenty  of 
pot-room,  a  rich,  light,  loamy  soil ;  and  plenty 
of  heat,  light,  and  moisture ;  and  they  will 
flower  beautifully.  IT.  augustifolium,  with 
scarlet  flowers ;  H.  maximum,  with  white 
blooms  ;  and  IT.  coronarium,  and  H.  Gardne- 
rianum,  with  flowers  of  a  yellow  colour,  are 
some  of  the  best  kinds.  Some  of  these  are 
very  fragrant. 

Aphelandra.  —  The  specimen  plants  of 
this  tine  autumn  flowering  stove  shrub,  should 
be  cut  down  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  keptratherdryfora  few  weeks  previously  to 
their  being  again  excited  into  vigorous  growth. 
Justicias,  Eranthemums,  Poinsettias,  and 
plants  of  this  habit  may  be  treated  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  These  plants  will  bloom  finer  in  the 
succeeding  season,  if  not  suffered  to  exhaust 
themselves  in  producing  bloom  this  year. 
A  few  plants  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora,  some- 
times called  E.  fulgens,  may  also  be  so  treated, 
and  they  will  flower  three  weeks  sooner  next 
winter. 

Cacti. — The  plants  of  the  free-flowering 
Epiphyllums,  such  as  speciosum,  Ackermanni, 
and  others,  that  are  well  furnished  with  flower- 
buds,  may  some  of  them  be  brought  into  the 
stove,  to  cause  them  to  expand  their  flowers 
early.  E.  truncatum  will  generally  be  going 
out  of  bloom,  and  should  be  rested  a  little  by 
allowing  it  to  get  comparatively  dry,  ami  set- 
ting it  in  a  cool  part  of  the  house  ;  the  bright 
red,  and  the  violaceous  varieties  of  this  plant 
contrast  admirably. 

Hydrangeas. — Though  not  stove  plants, 
these  must  be  mentioned  here.  Cuttings  of  the 
tips  of  the  last  year's  shoots,  with  plump  buds 
at  the  ends,  should  be  taken  off,  and  planted 
singly  in  small  thumb  pots,  in  light  soil,  and 
placed  in  moist  heat,  to  root  them.  These 
plants,  if  shifted  when  necessary,  make  beau- 
tiful objects  in  the  summer. 
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There  is  no  family  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom containing  so  great  a  number  of  extremely 
beautiful,  fragrant,  and  remarkably  singu- 
lar looking  plants,  as  the  family  of  Orchids;  and 
they  have,  in  consequence,  become  so  fashion- 
able, that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  now  to 
find  one  or  even  more  glass  structures  in  a  gar- 
den establishment,  devoted  exclusively  to  their 
culture.  Hitherto  the  great  objection  to  their 
more  general  cultivation  has  been  the  idea 
that  they  could  not  be  cultivated  except  in  a 
very  high  and  moist  temperature — two  consi- 
derations involving  both  expenditure  and  per- 
sonal inconvenience,  so  far  as  the  amateur 
cultivator  is  concerned.  As  these  plants  be- 
come better  known,  it  is  found  that  while  some 
of  the  kinds — and  those  exceedingly  beautiful 
ones — will  not  succeed  except  in  a  high  and 
moist  temperature,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  others,  quite  enough  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, that  may  be  made  to  grow  in  a  temper- 
ature but  little  above  that  required  in  a  green- 
house, and  without  that  incessant  attention 
which  the  maintenance  of  a  high  humid 
temperature  involves.  We  shall  take  care 
from  time  to  time  to  notice  these  particularly. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  greater  part  of 
the  plants  should  not  be  in  active  growth,  but 
in  a  resting  state  ;  and  we  may  take  advantage, 
therefore,  of  the  opportunity,  to  offer  some 
general  remarks  on  some  points  of  treatment. 

Structures. — -For  those  who  intend  growing 
these  plants,  with  the  fullest  possible  degree 
of  success,  and  who  are  desirous  of  maintaining 
a  regular  succession  of  bloom,  the  use  of  two 
separate  houses  is  indispensable  ;  one  to  be 
devoted  to  the  growing  and  flowering  plants  ; 
the  other,  to  those  which  are  in  a  resting  state, 
and  would  be  injured  by  the  moisture  neces- 
sary for  the  growing  plants.  This  arrange- 
ment is  for  those  who  aim  at  the  greatest 
possible  success.  Where  those  only  which 
succeed  in  a  lower  temperature  are  grown,  a 
dry  green-house  will  be  found  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  second  house.  It  may,  perhaps,  at 
the  outset  be  alarming  to  many,  to  refer  to  so 
many  houses  as  being  required  for  these  plants, 
but  in  truth  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  for 
beyond  the  heating  apparatus  (which  could  be 
a  branch  from  that  which  warms  some  other 
structure,)  the}'  do  not  require  expensive  erec- 
tions ;  a  low,  fiat,  span-roofed  house,  with 
opaque  walls,  and  glass  only  for  the  roof,  is 
sufficient  to  grow  them  successfully  ;  although 
such  houses  do  not  look  quite  so  well  as  those 
which  have  upright  sashes  of  glass,  at  least  on 
one  side.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  mere  pit 
— the  least  expensive  of  all  plant  erections — 
will  supply  all  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
these  plants  witli  facility  and  success  ;  and 
such  being   the  case,    the   provision  of  two 
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structures  becomes  divested  of  the  idea  of  ex- 
travagant expenditure,  and  is  brought  within 
the  means  of  all  who  can  in  any  way  afford  to 
cultivate  exotic  plants.     Having  noticed  the 
desirableness  of  having  two  houses,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  may 
be  urged  in  favour  of  this  arrangement.    All, 
or  the  greater  part  of  tropical  Orchids,  then, 
are  found  in  situations  where  the  seasons  are 
strongly  marked  by  humidity  at  one  time,  and 
by  drought  at  another  ;  these  humid  and  dry 
periods  cannot  be  combined  in  a  single  house  ; 
and  to  have  the  house  alternately  dry*  and 
moist,  would  limit  the  cultivator  to  such  species 
as  grow  and  flower  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year,  while  during  the  resting  period  he  would 
have  no  bloom  whatever,  i  The  manner  of  em- 
ploying two  houses,  is  to  remove  the  plants  to 
the  dry-house,  as  soon  as  they  have  matured 
their  pseudo-bulbs,  f  or  stems  ;  but  this  must 
not  be  quite  general,  as  some  of  the  species 
flower  immediately  after  making  their  growth, 
and  these,  of  course,  do  not  sink  into  rest  till 
the  flowers  are  past.     Such  as  these  should  be 
kept  in  the  moist-house,  until  the  flowers  are 
ready  to  expand,  by  which  they  will  be  larger  ; 
and  if  then  removed  to  the  dry-house,  the 
colours  will  be  more  brilliant,  the  scent  more 
powerful,   and  the  blooms  will  remain  longer 
in  perfection,  than  if  they  had  been  retained  in 
the  moist  atmosphere.     When  the  flowering  is 
over,  the  plants  should  remain  in  the  dry-house 
till  they  show  signs  of  growth,  when  they  may 
be  removed  to  the  moist-house,  to  secure  a 
vigorous  growth,  which  must  again  undergo 
the  same  routine.     These  growing  periods  are 
very  different,  some  commencing  in  February 
or  March,  and  others  in  every  month  up  to 
October  or  November  ;  and  the  time  required 
to  perfect  their  growth  is  also  various,  some 
taking  six  weeks,  and  others  nearly  six  months, 
so  that  almost  constantly  some  plants  will  re- 
quire removing  from  one  house  to  the  other. 
Such  species  as  do  not  show  flower  as  soon  as 
they  have  perfected  their  bulbs,  should  be  left 
in  the  dry-house  till  they  show  signs  of  flower- 
ing, when   they  may  be  taken  to  the  other 
until   they   are   ready   to    expand.     All   the 
plants,  as  soon  as  the  flower-stem  is  perceived, 
should  be  kept  in  the   moist-house  while  the 
buds  are  growing,  as  by  this  means  they  come 
larger,  and  in  finer  proportions  ;  but  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  flower  should  take  place  always 
in  the  cool-house,  in  order  to  increase  the  in- 
tensity both  of  colouring  and  fragrance.     The 
temperature  of  the  growing-house  (in  which, 
however,  few  plants  will  now  be  in  a  growing 
state)  may  range,  at  this  period  of  the  year, 


*  The  term  must  be  understood  comparatively, 
t  A  pseudo-bulb  is  the  term  applied  to  the  short  bulb- 
like stems  of  many  of  these  plants. 


from  60  to  65  degrees  by  day,  and  from  5  to 
10  degrees  lower  at  night  ;  and  no  more  mois- 
ture  should  be  maintained  than  the  air  will 
take  up,  if  the  pathways  and  walls  are  con- 
stantly damp.     The  comparatively  dry  or  rest- 
ing-house  should  range  near  55  degrees  by  day, 
and  50  degrees  at  night,  and  must  get  some- 
what less  moisture,  though  the  term  dry  is  by 
no  means  to  be  understood  as  implying  the 
entire  absence  of  moisture.     This  latter  house 
will  afford  a  suitable  place  for  growing  those 
species  which  thrive  in  a  cooler  temperature 
than  the  others.     Those  who  grow  a  limited 
collection  in  one  small  house,  and  who  cannot 
therefore   attend   to  what   is  here   stated  of 
removing  the  plants  from  a  moist  to  a  dry 
atmosphere,  and  the  reverse,  must  endeavour 
to  regulate  the  application  of  moisture,  so  that 
the  plants  may  experience  something  of  the 
same  kind  of  alternation  at  the  different  periods 
referred  to  ;  this  may,  in  great  measure,  be 
done  by  keeping  all  the  resting  plants  together 
at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  keeping  that  end  as 
dry  as  possible;  they  might  even  be  surrounded 
by  a  close  glass  case,  to  exclude  atmospheric 
moisture.     These  remarks  apply  to  the  season 
of  growth,  extending  from  February  to  Octo- 
ber ;  in  the  winter  period,  including  the  pre- 
sent month,  there  is  a  less  marked  difference 
in  the  atmosphere  of  what  is  called  a  dry  and 
a  moist  house. 

Growing  Plants. — "When  any  of  the  plants 
begin  to  show  signs  of  growth,  which  they 
will  possibly  do  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
they  should  be  removed  to  the  warmest  end  of 
the  house,  previously  to  their  being  potted;  but 
very  few  will  require  potting  so  early  as  this. 

Insects. — The  worst  insect  enemies  which 
infest  Orchids  are  the  cock-roaches  (Blatta  sp.) 
which  often,  when  they  abound,  spoil  a  young 
shoot  or  flower-stem  in  a  single  night.  They 
may  be  destroyed  in  the  "following  manner  :— 
get  some  short  twigs,  a  few  inches  long,  and 
divested  of  their  bark  ;  point  one  end  to  stick 
into  the  soil,  and  cover  the  other  end  by 
dipping  it  in  a  composition*  of  spermaceti 
and  arsenic  melted  together,  and  well  mixed ; 
this  composition  will  remain  for  months  on  the 
sticks,  and  the  insects  coming  to  feed  on  the 
spermaceti,  are  poisoned  by  taking  the  arsenic 
with  which  it  is  mingled.  A  small  American 
ant,  which  also  infests  them,  isdestroyed  by  the 
same  means.  The  TFoofZfo'«6-e(Aniseus  ascellus) 
is,  next  to  the  cock-roach,  the  worst  enemy 
that  these  plants  have  in  the  insect  form;  they 
are  trapped  by  a  number  of  contrivances,  all 
designed  to  produce  a  sheltered  retreat,  where 
the  insects  resort  during  the  day  time,  and  are 
then  looked  for,  and  destroyed.  Hollow  tubes 
open  at  one  end,  made  of  bean  stalks,  or  the 

*  Spermaceti  jib  ;  arsenic  2oz. 
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stalks  of  other  plants  that  arc  hollow,  are 
laid  anions  the  pots  and  plants  for  this 
purpose.  Potatoes  or  turnips  are  cut  in  half, 
and  the  halves  hollowed  out,  andlaid  with  the 
hollow  side  downwards  among  the  plants, 
(leaving  room  for  the  insects  to  crawl  under) 
and  they  will  collect  in  these  both  for  shelter, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  What- 
ever form  of  trap  is  employed,  it  should  be 
examined  every  morning,  and  the  insects  which 
are  collected  should  be  destroyed. 

Plants  going  out  of  flower. — Where  the 
plants,  when  in  bloom,  have  been  removed  to 
the  sitting-room,  and  retained  there  some  time, 
they  will  doubtless  have  become  rather  dry, 
as  it  i*  not  advisable  to  give  them  much  water 
in  such  a  situation.  If  they  are  of  the  class  that 
are  going  to  rest,  remove  them  to  the  dry- 
house  ;  but  if  they  have  to  make  a  growth, 
have  them  carefully  and  regularly  supplied 
with  water  (always  used  in  a  tepid  state)  and 
placed  in  the  growing-house. 

Moisture. — It  has  been  already  stated  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  sup- 
plied with  as  much  moisture  as  it  will  take  up 
from  a  continually  moistened  floor,  &c.  Few 
of  the  plants,  at  this  season,  will  require  water 
directly  applied,  except  in  those  cases  alluded 
to  above.  It  will  be  necessary  to  see  that 
water  does  not  get  collected  and  lodged  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves  ;  this  would  render  them 
liable  to  die  away. 

Cyrtopodium. — The  plants  that  have  been 
resting  through  the  winter,  may  now  be  taken 
out  of  the  pots,  the  old  soil  removed,  the  bulbs 
cleared  of  the  remains  of  the  former  foliage, 
potted  in  rich  turfy  loam,  and  plunged  in  a 
mild  bottom  heat.  When  they  commence 
growing,  let  it  be  encouraged  by  every  possi- 
ble means. 

Phaius  grandifoliui  should  be  treated  in 
a  similar  way.  It  is  an  evergreen  terrestrial 
plant,  and  therefore  requires  watering,  more 
or  less,  all  the  year.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  highly  useful  plant  for  removing 
to  the  sitting-room.  Any  of  the  plants  that 
are  now  growing  freely,  and  coming  into 
flower,  should  get  a  regular  but  moderate 
supply  of  moisture.  Several  of  the  Bletias 
and  Calanthcs  require  very  similar  treatment. 

Dendrobium. — The  plants  that  have  been 
kept  dry,  and  are  now  showing  flower,  should 
receive  a  moderate  supply  of  water,  and  should 
be  placed  in  a  favourable  position  as  regards 
heat  and  light.  I),  nobile,  D.  ccerulescens, 
D.  speciosum,  D.  moniliforme,  D.  aureum, 
and  D.  Pierardi,  and  its  varieties,  will  probably 
be  in  bloom.  The  same  treatment  may  be 
given  toother  plants  showing  blooming  stems. 

Onridium. — Many  of  these  will  be  flower- 
ing about  Ibis  time,  such  as  O.  ornithoryn- 
chum,  O.  leucochilum,    0.  Cavendishianum, 


and  0.  Suttoni;  they  should  get  a  fair  supply 
of  moisture. 

Ccelogyne. — Of  these,  such  as  Gardneriana, 
maculata,  Wallicbiana,  &c,  will  be  showing 
flower,  and  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  gone  past  ;  keep  the  plants  grow- 
ing, and  other  flowers  will  be  produced  about 
August,  and  then  after  they  have  perfected 
their  growth,  they  must  be  kept  cool  and  dry 
till  the  following  January. 

Plants  coming  into  flower. — Besides  those 
mentioned  under  various  other  heads,  as 
Phaius,  Dendrobium,  Oncidiums,  and  Cce- 
logynes,the  following  showy  kinds,of  which  the 
plants  may  have  been  rested  early  in  autumn, 
will  probably  be  in  bloom.  La:lia  albida, 
L.  anceps,  L.  autumnalis,  L.  grandiflorus ; 
Zygopetalum  Mackaianum,  Z.  crinitum ;  Epi- 
dendrum  nutans  ;  Brassia  maculata,  B.  caudata 
Stanhopea  Wardii  ;  Cyrtochilum  maculatum  ; 
Peristeria  guttata  ;  Aspasia  epidendroides ; 
Trichopilia  tortilis  ;  Brassavola  venosa,  B. 
Martiana  ;  Cypripedium  barbatum,  C.  venus- 
tum,  C  insigne. 

To  secure  growth  only. — If  the  object  is  to 
cause  a  greater  degree  of  development  than 
ordinary,  rather  than  to  induce  bloom,  which 
may  sometimes  be  the  case  with  young  or 
small  plants,  which  it  is  desired  to  grow  into 
specimen  plants  as  quickly  as  possible,  the' 
plants  must  be  submitted  to  a  greater  degree 
of  heat,  and  also  of  humidity,  and  the  resting 
period  must  be  limited,  in  this  way  two 
growths  instead  of  one,  and  sometimes  even 
three  or  four  may  be  obtained.  Mr.  Paxton 
records  the  following  facts  which  bear  on  this 
point : — On  the  20th  of  May,  1837, 1  received 
a  very  small  damaged  plant  of  a  new  Stanho- 
pea ;  I  allowed  it  to  get  perfectly  dry ;  it  was 
then  potted  and  placed  in  a  strong  bottom 
heat,  with  a  strong  heat  above  ;  the  plant 
began  to  grow  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  at 
the  end  of  July  had  perfected  a  small  bulb  : 
the  plant  was  then  kept  dry  for  about  a  fort- 
night, and  was  again  placed  in  a  strong  bottom 
heat,  and  in  a  temperature  never  lower  than 
70  degrees,  but  often  amounting  in  the  day 
to  from  90  to  100  degrees.  By  the  end  of 
September  it  had  perfected  a  second  bull). 
considerably  larger  than  the  first.  The  plant 
was  again  dried  on  a  hot  flue  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  removed  into  a  larger  pot,  and  eleva- 
ted a  little  above  the  surface  ;  it  was  again 
replunged  in  a  Strong  bottom  heal,  and  by  the 
end  of  December  had  perfected  two  more 
bulbs,  making  four  since  the  commencement. 
I  should  here  observe  that  the  plant  had 
only  one  bulb  when  I  received  it.  The  plant 
was  now  dried  for  a  month,  then  repotted  and 
placed  as  before,  in  a  strong  heal  :  about  the 
first  week  in  April,  (he  plant  bad  made  two 
more  perfect  bulbs,  the  process  of  drying  was 
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again  gone  through,  and  the  plant  placed  in 
strong  heat,  and  it  has  now  (Aug.  31,  1838) 
nine  bulbs  made  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen 
months.  The  plant  was  cultivated,  with  a 
number  of  other  small  ones,  in  a  house  that 
could  be  kept  very  hot."  This  is  sufficient  to 
show  what  may  be  done  if  It  is  required.  In 
fact,  by  sacrificing  the  bloom  for  one  entire 
season,  and  adopting  a  course  of  treatment 
something  like  that  above  referred  to,  a  col- 
lection of  small  plants  may  be  soon  converted 
into  specimens  of  no  mean  size. 

FOECING-HOUSE    FOB   FLOWERS. 

The  decoration  of  the  conservatory  depends 
much  on  the  operations  of  this  house  at  this 
time  of  the  year  ;  and  no  opportunity  should 
therefore  be  lost  of  adding  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  plants  to  be  forced.  Of  course 
the  principal  part  of  those  intended  for  this 
purpose  have  already  been  prepared  during 
the  previous  season  ;  but  if  the  supply  should 
be  insufficient,  many  plants  may  be  at  once 
potted  up  from  the  open  ground,  and  intro- 
duced to  the  forcing-house.  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Vacciniums,  Lilacs,  and 
even  Roses,  may  be  so  treated,  as  well  as 
many  other  shrubs,  and  they  will  flower  well ; 
but  the  plants  will  of  course  be  considerably 
checked  for  another  season's  growth,  without 
very  great  care  be  taken  of  them  when  out  of 
bloom.  The  same  plan  can  be  adopted  with 
most  of  the  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  the  Carnation,  Pink, 
Forget-me-not,  Hyacinth,  Narciss,  Crocus, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c,  if  a  sufficient  stock 
have  not  been  previously  prepared. 

Temperature.  —  The  temperature  of  the 
house  at  this  period  may  vary  from  fifty-five 
degrees  by  night,  to  sixty-five  degrees  by  day, 
of  artificial  heat :  a  few  degrees  more  by  sun- 
heat  may  be  allowed  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
temperature  should  always  be  lower  during 
the  night  than  by  day,  and  also  that  any  pots 
plunged  in  tan  or  other  material,  should  have 
from  six  to  ten  degrees  more  heat  than  the 
tops  of  the  plants.  When  plants  are  first 
introduced  to  the  house,  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  coolest  part,  and  should  be  brought 
forward  as  the  buds  advance  ;  and  they  should 
be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  circumstances  will 
allow  ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
slower  a  plant  is  excited  into  bloom,  the  finer 
and  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result. 

Watering.  —  Particular  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  application  of  moisture.  To  ensure 
a  full  development  of  the  plants'  a  constant 
supply  of  water  is  indispensable  ;  but  it  must 
be  so  regulated  that  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  must  never  have  any  appearance 
of  being  in  a  soddened  or  soured  state.     One 


great  precaution  against  this  is,  to  make  sure 
of  efficient  drainage  when  the  plants  are 
potted  ;  and  another  is,  to  water  moderately 
often,  but  not  too  copiously.  The  plants,  and 
the  walls  and  floor  of  the  house,  should  also 
be  syringed  once  a  day,  or  oftener  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  moistened  and  sweet 
atmosphere. 

Removal. — As  the  plants  advance  towards 
perfection,  they  should  be  removed  before  the 
blossom  is  fully  expanded  ;  if  it  is  at  hand,  a 
house  with  a  little  lower  temperature  is  desi- 
rable for  them  ;  but  if  there  is  no  such  con- 
venience, they  must  be  taken  at  once  to  the 
conservatory.  If  the  first  course  is  pursued 
they  will  in  a  few  days  be  sufficiently  hardened 
to  bear  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  the  conserva- 
tory, and  will  flower  much  finer,  and  the  blos- 
som will  last  longer,  than  if  the  changes  of 
temperature  had  been  more  sudden. 

Succession. — In  order  to  maintain  a  regular 
supply,  fresh  plants  should  be  introduced  as 
those  which  advance  to  a  flowering  state  are 
removed.  Except  in  the  case  of  such  an  uni- 
versal favourite  as  the  Rose,  of  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  have  too  many,  this  seem- 
ingly irregular  plan  will  be  found  to  furnish 
a  greater  variety  than  would  be  obtained  by 
making  regular  set  introductions. 

Insects. — Immediately  the  green  fly  is  no- 
ticed on  any  of  the  plants,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  tobacco  fumigation  ;  for  so  rapid  is  the 
increase  of  this  little  pest,  that  the  least  delay 
is  fatal  to  many  a  fine  crop  of  blooms.  The 
best  substance  to  use  is  common  tobacco — not 
tobacco  paper,  for  although  there  may  be  great 
objections  to  the  former  on  account  of  the 
smell,  it  is  much  less  disagreeable  than  the 
latter.  Being  provided  with  the  tobacco,  get 
a  flower-pot,  and  knock  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
it,  a  little  above  the  bottom  ;  then  put  in  a 
few  red-hot  cinders,  and  lay  a  portion  of 
tobacco  over  them  ;  see  that  it  begins  to  burn 
freely,  then  add  more  tobacco,  and  over  that 
place  a  handful  of  damp,  short  hay  ;  apply  a 
bellows  to  the  hole  in  the  side  of  the  pot,  and 
keep  the  tobacco  steadily  burning  until  the 
house  is  as  full  of  smoke  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it  ;  leave  the  pot  or  pots  of  tobacco  in 
the  house  all  night,  and  examine  the  insects 
carefully  in  the  morning  ;  if  any  appear  alive, 
the  fumigating  should  be  repeated  again  in  a 
day  or  two  ;  and  under  any  circumstances,  it 
should  be  repeated  every  fortnight,  or  three 
weeks  at  the  furthest. 

Roses. — If  these  are  wanted  in  any  quan- 
tity, a  regular  succession  of  Provenee,  da- 
mask, moss,  and  the  allied  sorts,  should  be 
introduced  about  the  first  of  the  month,  in 
order  to  succeed  those  advancing  to  perfec- 
tion. Those  introduced  now  will  be  in 
bloom   in   March   and   April.     If    they   are 
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placed  near  the  flues,  pipes,  or  other  sources 
of  heat,  they  should  stand  in  pans  ;  hut  any- 
thing like  stagnant  water  about  the  roots 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Sufficient 
warning  has  already  been  given  against  the 
green  fly,  to  which  Roses  are  very  liable  ;  but 
a  still  greater  pest  is  to  be  guarded  against 
here.  As  soon  as  the  buds  of  the  Koses 
begin  to  elongate,  a  small  grub,  or  worm,* 
known  by  the  significant  name  of  the  "  worm 
i'  the  bud,"  is  hatched  into  being  with  them, 
and  immediately  attacks  the  bud,  or  point, 
and  eats  down  to  the  blossom  ;  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  presence  of  this  enemy  is 
not  perceived  until  the  damage  done  by  it  is 
irreparable.  There  appears  to  be  no  better 
remedy  or  check  for  this  insidious  enemy, 
than  to  carefully  watch  the  plants,  and  pick 
out  the  grubs  immediately  they  are  per- 
ceived. They  may  be  generally  detected  by 
the  infested  buds  having  a  more  stunted  ap- 
pearance than  the  others ;  or  if  the  grub  is 
rather  old,  by  the  leaves  withering,  and  being 
held  together  in  the  form  of  a  hood,  caused 
by  the  grub  attaching  them  together  by  a  sort 
of  web.  Chinese  and  Hybrid  Roses  require, 
in  general,  a  lower  temperature  than  that 
recommended  for  this  house  ;  but  at  this 
period  they  may  be  brought  forward  here 
with  considerable  benefit,  under  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  recommended  for  the  others. 


*  This  worm  is  the  caterpillar  of  a  small  moth  (Lo- 
zotaenia  rosana),  which  abounds  among  rose  bushes  in 
the  summer  months,  and  after  pairing,  lays  its  eggs  in 
a  small  round  yellow  patch,  sometimes  on  the  bark  of 
the  lower  branches  of  the  rose  tree,  but  as  frequently  on 
some  contiguous  material,  such  as  the  palings  of  a 
fence.  The  caterpillar  makes  its  appearanee  with  the 
first  opening  of  the  leaves,  of  whose  structure,  in  the 
half-expanded  state,  it  takes  advantage  to  construct  its 
summer  tent.  It  is  not,  like  some  of  the  other  leaf- 
rolling  caterpillars,  such  as  that  of  the  lilac  (Lozotoe- 
nia  syringana),  contented  with  a  single  leaf,  but  weaves 
together  as  manv  as  there  are  in  the  bud  where  it  may 
chance  to  have  been  hatched,  binding  their  discs  so 
firmly  with  silk  that  all  tie  force  of  the  expanding  sap, 
and  the  increasing  growth  of  the  leaves,  cannot  break 
through,  and  a  further  expansion  is  of  course  prevented. 
The  litile  inhabitant,  in  the  meanwhile,  banquets  se- 
curely on  the  partition  of  its  tent,  eating  doorways 
from  one  apartment  into  another,  through  which  it  can 
escape  in  case  of  danger  or  disturbance.  The  leaflets  of 
the  rose,  it  may  be  remarked,  expand  in  nearly  the 
same  manner  as  a  fan,  and  the  operations  of  this  ingeni- 
ously destructive  insect,  retain  them  in  tile  form  of  a 
fan  nearly  shut;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  not  contented 
with  one  bundle  of  leaflets,  but  by  means  of  its  silken 
cords  unites  all  which  spring  from  the  same  bud  into  a 
rain-proof  canopy,  under  whose  protection  it  can  feast 
on  the  rose-hud,  and  prevent  the  flower  from  ever 
blowing.  The  only  methods  of  preventing  the  depre- 
dations of  this  insect  are  in  winter,  or  early  in  spring,  to 
search  for  the  eggs  and  destroy  them;  but  should  these 
escape  detection,  as  they  frequently  will,  the  evil  will 
not  become  apparent  till  the  buds  arc  already  destroyed, 
when  they  must  be  taken  oil".  No  wash  nor  fumigation 
Ban  he  of  the  slightest  use. 


Lily  of  the  Valley — if  not  potted  up  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  may  still  be  lifted,  and  either 
placed  at  once  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  if  the 
plants  are  wanted  for  show  in  pots,  more  than 
for  cutting  the  bloom,  the  largest  and  most 
plump  buds  should  be  chosen,  and  planted  from, 
eight  to  twelve  or  more  in  a  five  or  six-inch 
pot,  according  to  the  size  used  ;  the  buds 
being  placed  nearly  an  inch  apart.  After 
potting,  they  should  be  watered,  and  set  in  a 
cool  frame,  until  they  are  required  to  be  in- 
troduced into  heat.  The  soil  proper  for  them 
is  sandy  loam,  not  too  rich. 

Achimenes. — Many  of  these  will  be  putting 
forth  fresh  shoots,  and  should  in  part  be  potted, 
and  placed  in  a  favourable  part  of  the  house. 
A  light  rich  soil  suits  most  of  them  well. 
"Water  must  be  sparingly  administered  at  first. 
If  some  of  the  plants  are  retarded  by  keeping 
them  in  the  pots  they  have  been  previously 
grown  in,  in  a  cool  place,  and  withholding  water 
for  some  time  longer,  their  season  of  flower- 
ing may  be  considerably  prolonged. 

Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  and  plants  of  similar 
structure,  require  treatment  of  the  same 
kind. 

Amaryllis. — Any  bulbs  of  these  splendid 
plants  that  may  be  throwing  up  their  flower- 
stems,  should  be  immediately  potted  in  rich 
sandy  loam,  and  brought  forward  very  gradu- 
ally; keeping  them  near  the  glass  in  order  to 
avoid  drawing  the  stems  up  weakly,  and  at- 
tending very  particularly  not  to  apply  too 
much  water,  until  the  pots  are  tolerably  full  of 
roots ;  then  they  may  be  more  liberally  sup- 
plied. As  soon  as  the  first  flowers  begin  to 
show  colour,  and  are  about  to  expand,  remove 
them  to  the  conservatory;  the  coolness  of  that 
structure  will  retain  the  bloom  in  perfection 
for  a  much  longer  period,  and  also  increase  the 
intensity  of  their  colour. 

Hyacinths — When  first  introduced,  should 
be  placed  in  a  dark  corner,  until  the  crown  of 
protruding  leaves  has  acquired  some  degree 
of  greenness;  for  it  is  decidely  injurious  to  ex- 
pose the  blanched  leaves  of  plants  immediately 
to  the  full  action  of  light.  If  the  bulbs  be 
well  rooted,  when  exposed  to  a  higher  temper- 
ature, there  is  little  fear  but  the  bloom  will  be 
satisfactory.  Any  of  the  bulbs  that  are  slow 
in  emitting  roots,  should  be  placed  aside  for 
later  forcing,  or  to  bloom  naturally  in  the 
green-house,  without  being  stimulated  by  any 
degree  of  heat  further  than  they  may  expe- 
rience there. 

Tulips. — The  same  remarks  are  equally 
applicable  to  tin;  early  tulips,  such  as  the  single 
and  double  Van  Thol,  Tournesol,  and  other 
early  kinds  ;  the  great  point  being  to  have 
tlie  pots  full  of  roots,  without  which  there  is 
more  danger  of  rotting  the  bulbs  entirely,  than 
of  blooming  tlicm  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
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Naixiss. — These  require  the  same  treat- 
ment as  in  the  previous  cases.  Perhaps  the 
best  varieties  for  early  forcing  are,  Bazelman 
Major,  Juno,  Monument,  Goude  Mundi,  and 
Staats  Generaal. 

Cacti. — A  few  plants  of  Epiphyllum  spe- 
ciosum,  E.  Jenkinsonii,  E.  Ackermanni,  and 
the  related  varieties,  should  now  be  placed  in 
a  warm  situation,  to  bloom  during  March  and 
April.  Water  should  be  very  sparingly  ad- 
ministered at  first,  but  as  they  advance,  they 
will  require  a  more  liberal  supply.  The  soil 
they  are  in  should  be  sufficiently  porous  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  water  lodging  about  the 
roots,  as  that  would  prove  very  detrimental  to 
the  plants. 

Iris  susiana. — These  singular  and  beautiful 
plants,  if  potted  in  November,  and  kept 
till  now  in  a  cool  frame,  may  be  in- 
duced to  bloom  if  taken  to  the  forcing- 
house,  and  very  gradually  excited  by  placing 
them  at  the  coolest  end,  and  slowly  increasing 
the  heat;  they  will  flower  about  the  beginning 
of  March,  when  they  had  better  be  taken  to  the 
green-house.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  flowers.  The  extremely  beautiful 
and  fragrant  little  Iris  persica,  may  be  potted 
in  five-inch  pots,  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Hyacinth. 

Dog's  -  tooth  Violet  (Erythronium  Dens 
canis)  may  be  potted  in  five-inch  pots,  and 
gently  forced  into  bloom. 

Crocuses. — A  few  pots  of  the  various  co- 
loured varieties  of  Crocus,  if  brought  forward, 
are  very  ornamental,  and  will  make  a  very 
pleasing  and  useful  variety  among  the  plants 
in  bloom. 

Snowdrops. — These  also  may  be  done  in 
the  same  way,  and  are  very  pretty. 

PITS   AND    FRAMES. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  well-con- 
structed pits,  if  kept  secure  against  frost  and 
damp,  afford  the  very  best  situations  for  most 
green-house  plants.  When  they  are  devoted 
to  tins  use,  the  treatment  recommended  under 
the  head  Green-house  will  be  suitable.  In 
general  terms,  the  treatment  may  be  summed 
up  thus  : — keep  them  cool  and  dry,  and  free 
from  frost ;  the  two  former  conditions,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered,  are  comparative, 
not  absolute. 

Half-hardt  Plants. — These  are  the  bed- 
ding plants  to  which  the  flower-garden  chiefly 
owes  its  gaiety  in  the  summer  months  ;  they 
are  properly  kept  here,  although  sometimes 
when  there  is  a  spare  shelf  in  the  green-house 
near  the  glass  it  may  be  appropriated  to  those 
kinds  which  suffer  most  from  damp.  There 
is  but  little  to  do  to  these  plants  now,  beyond 
their  preservation  from  injury.  Some  will 
have  been  struck,  or  raised  as  seedlings,  early 


in  the  autumn  ;  and  these  will  be  well  estab- 
lished in  single  pots,  or  two  or  three  together, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Others,  planted  as  cut- 
tings, or  sown  later,  will  be  in  what  are  termed 
store  pots  ;  that  is,  larger  pots,  according  to 
their  size  and  the  kind  of  plants,  containing 
one  or  two  dozen  or  more  plants  in  each  : 
these  being  crowded  together  rather  closely  in 
the  pots,  are  liable  to  suffer  from  accumulated 
damp,  and  for  this  reason,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  wet  the  leaves  under  any  circumstances 
during  the  depth  of  winter,  and  to  avoid  their 
getting  wetted  by  drip  from  the  sashes,  or  any 
such  means  ;  for  the  same  reason,  they  ought 
frequently  to  be  examined,  and  any  of  the  dead 
or  dying  leaves  carefully  removed,  and  not 
allowed  to  lie  and  decay  among  the  living 
plants  :  attention  to  this  is  of  the  very  great- 
est importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants. 
The  recommendation  given  above,  to  keep  the 
plants  comparatively  dry  and  cool,  and  quite 
free  from  frost,  is  specially  applicable  in  the 
case  of  these.  Coolness  of  the  atmosphere  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  at  rest — 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  stimulated  to 
gwrw  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable  as 
the  weather  of  January  always  is  ;  this  must  be 
secured  by  admitting  air  early,  late,  night  and 
day,  and  at  all  times  when  it  can  be  done  with- 
out violation  of  the  other  principle — viz.  that 
of  keeping  them  quite  free  from  frost.  Dry- 
ness of  the  air,  and  also  of  the  soil  and  the 
plants,  is  to  be  secured  partly  by  the  manner 
of  admitting  air,  that  is,  not  admitting  it  in 
so  large  quantities  when  the  external  air  is 
damp  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  to  be  secured  by  the 
mode  and  degree  of  applying  water  to  the 
plants  ;  they  should  get  but  a  very  limited 
supply,  just  so  much,  and  so  often,  according 
to  the  actual  present  state  of  the  weather,  as  will 
prevent  the  soil  from  getting  dry  enough  to  cause 
the  plants  to  wither  ;  rigid  attention  to  this 
rule  will  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
that  damping  off,  or  decay  of  the  plants  already 
referred  to.  A  fire  of  charcoal  in  the  day-time, 
with  air,  may  sometimes  be  serviceable  for 
this  purpose.  As  regards  keeping  them  free 
from  frost,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without 
fire-heat  (this  is  supposing  the  plants  to  be  in 
such  a  structure  as  that  shown  at  p.  4,)  by 
no  means  use  that  ;  add  coverings  of  any 
kind,  either  on  the  top  or  at  the  sides, 
and  except  in  very  severe  weather  this 
will  be  sufficient.  If  recourse  must  be  had  to 
fire-heat,  let  it  be  as  slight  in  degree  as  will 
effect  the  purpose.  Coverings  of  a  slight  na- 
ture, if  they  are  contrived  so  that  they  are 
clear  of  the  frames,  and  extend  all  round,  thus 
enclosing  an  intermediate  body  of  air,  will 
resist  more  cold  than  a  much  thicker  covering, 
laid  in  close  contact  with  the  glass  or  the  sides 
of  the  frame. 
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Alpines. — These  are  a  different  class  of 
plants  altogether,  but  must  be  protected  in  a 
division  of  the  cold  pit,  apart  from  other 
plants,  except  it  be  a  few  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  that  may  happen  to  be  kept  in  pots. 
Alpine  plants  are  not  tender,  in  the  usual 
acceptance  of  the  term  ;  it  is  not  so  much  cold 
that  they  require  to  be  protected  from,  as  fluc- 
tuations of  temperature  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. On  their  native  eminences  they  lie 
buried  during  their  winter  beneath  a  dense 
covering  of  snow,  which  affords  them  protec- 
tion from  change  of  any  kind  ;  and  this  cover- 
ing is  continued  around  them  till  they  are  at 
once,  and  somewhat  suddenly,  surrounded  by 
the  genial  influences  of  spring.  What  they 
require  even  before  this  month,  is  to  have  the 
pots  plunged  in  dry  coal  ashes,  or  sawdust,  or 
some  similar  material,  to  keep  the  roots  in  as 
equable  a  state  as  possible.  For  them,  too, 
the  frame  should  have  a  northern  aspect,  so 
as  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  exciting  influence 
of  partial  gleams  of  sunshine.  The  other  points 
must  be  attained  by  keeping  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air  at  all  times,  except  perhaps  in 
the  severest  weather;  and  it  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  water  will  be  required,  as  the 
plunging  of  the  pot  will  in  great  measure 
prevent  it  from  becoming  frequently  dry. 

WINDOW   GARDENING. 

The  display  of  flowers  in  the  windows  of 
living-rooms,  must  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  dependent  on 
the  supply  afforded  by  the  green-house  or 
forcing-house  ;  if,  however,  the  latter  has 
been  maintained  at  the  maximum  temperature, 
an  ordinary  living-room  will  be  unsuitable 
for  the  plants  which  have  been  kept  in  it. 
Those  who  have  these  conveniences  can  of 
course  select  a  few  flowers  for  their  windows 
from  among  those  they  may  have  in  bloom  ; 
and  those  who  have  not  this  means  at  their 
disposal,  may  obtain  them  from  the  flower 
market. 

Plants  in  Bloom. — One  of  the  very  best 
of  winter  flowering  plants  adapted  for  the 
window,  is  the  Chinese  Primrose,  (Primula 
sinensis,  or  P.  pra;nitens,  of  some.)  This,  if 
sown  in  the  summer,  and  grown  carefully 
during  the  autumn  in  the  green-house,  will 
bloom  admirably  throughout  the  winter  ;  they 
are  impatient  of  too  much  moisture  at  the 
root.  The  different  Cyclamens,  too,  are  pretty 
and  appropriate  for  the  window  ;  they  may 
be  had  in  bloom  in  succession,  by  placing 
them  in  the  warmer  temperature  of  a  forcing- 
house  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  before  they 
are  wanted  to  be  in  bloom.  The  two  small 
red  flowering  ones,  C.  coum,  and  C.  vernum, 
and  the  white  and  red  varieties  of  C.  pcrsicum, 
— the  latter  species  having  odorous  flowers,  are 


very  desirable.  Besides  these,  some  of  the 
most  compact  plants  of  Cineraria  may  be 
selected,  and  small  plants  of  Oranges,Camellias, 
and  China  Eoses.  Then  there  are  Hyacinths, 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Narcissus,  Irises,  Tulips, 
and  such  flowers  as  these,  from  which  a  selec- 
tion and  supply  must  be  drawn. 

Evergreens. — Almost  as  cheerful  as  flowers 
themselves,  are  snug  little  plants  of  many  of 
the  green-house  evergreen  shrubs,  especially 
Myrtles.  We  need  not  specify  others,  for 
any  evergreen  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  more  lively  appearance  than  can 
be  secured  if  plants  are  altogether  absent. 
They  chiefly  require  to  be  kept  clear  from 
dust,  by  occasionally  washing  or  sponging 
the  leaves,  and  to  be  watered,  perhaps  once  a 
week  ;  or  according  to  the  weather. 

Geraniums,  tj'c. — There  are  some  common 
plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  &c. 
which  many  amateurs  with  limited  means 
keep  in  the  windows  all  the  winter.  These 
require  to  be  kept  in  the  light  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
frost ;  this  may  be  accomplished  by  setting 
them  close  to  the  window  in  the  day-time, 
and  setting  them  down  in  a  snug  corner  of 
the  room  at  night.  They  must  be  watered 
just  enough  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moistened 
throughout.  Whenever  a  little  air  can  be 
given  them  by  opening  the  windows  for  an 
hour  or  two,  it  should  be  done  ;  but  there  is 
an  equal  risk  of  injury  in  exposing  them  to  a 
cold,  cutting,  current  of  air,  as  in  keeping 
them  too  much  closed  up.  In  general  they 
will  have  to  accommodate  themselves,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
family. 

Fuchsias. — Fuchsias  may  be  kept  in  any 
dark  place  yet,  and  may  remain  just  dry 
enough  to  avoid  their  being  parched  up  ;  as 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  they  ought 
to  be  pruned,  either  down  to  near  the  soil,  or 
closely  in  to  a  single  stem. 

Cacti. — From  their  permanent  character, 
and  singular  form  and  appearance,  these  are 
suitable  for  the  window,  and  are  interesting 
even  when  not  in  flower,  especially  the  globe 
Cacti.  They  simply  require  to  be  kept  free 
from  frost,  and  to  be  watered  very  seldom,  per- 
haps once  a  fortnight,  or  just  enough  to  keep 
them  from  shrivelling.  The  period  for  grow- 
ing them  is  not  yet  arrived. 

Begonias. — The  Begonia  discolor  is  a  com- 
mon and  very  pretty  window  plant.  In  the 
winter  it  dies  down,  and  nothing  but  the 
tuberous  root  remains  ;  this  is  usually  placed 
away  in  the  pot  in  which  it  was  grown, 
into  a  dry  cupboard.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  they  may  be  brought  out,  and 
very  moderately  watered.  When  plants  have 
to   be    excited    anew,    as  in   this    case,    the 
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stimulants,  in  the  form  of  heat  and  moisture, 
must  be  very  cautiously  applied,  a  very  small 
proportion  being  at  first  administered,  and  the 
quantity  and  frequency  of  application  gradu- 
ally increased.     They  need  not  be  potted  yet. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. — Any  miscellaneous 
plant  that  may  be  kept  in  the  window,  may 
be  treated  in  the  manner  recommended  for 
Geraniums. 

Balconies. — There  is  not  much  that  can 
now  be  done  in  this  department  of  window- 
gardening.  The  only  means  of  decorating  bal- 
conies in  the  winter  months,  is  to  furnish  them 
with  evergreen  plants  in  pots,  which  should 
have  been  prepared  and  placed  in  their  situations 
at  least  two  months  ago.  To  some  this  may 
appear  a  very  dull  way  of  decorating  their 
windows ;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  only  way 
which  can  be  adopted  outside  during  the 
rigorous  season  of  winter  ;  and,  in  truth,  it 
will  afford  the  means  of  rendering  the  appear- 
ance of  the  balconies  not  altogether  cheerless. 
One  point  should  be  to  secure  some  shrubs 
with  berries ;  these,  if  chosen  of  different 
colours,  would  be  nearly  as  ornamental  as 
flowers.  Thus  there  might  be  the  red  and 
yellow  berried  Hollies,  (IlexAquifolium  vars.); 
and  for  a  white  berry,  though  the  plant  is  not 
evergreen,  no  better  one  could  be  chosen  than 
the  Snow-berry  (Symphoricarpus  racfmosa). 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  shrubs  with  varie- 
gated leaves,  any  or  all  of  which  would  be  ap- 
propriate :  there  is  the  Aucuba  japonica  ;  the 
gold  and  silver  striped  Bos  (Buxus  semper- 
virens  vars.)  ;  the  striped  Privet  (Ligustrum 
vulgare  variegatum),  and  many  others.  Then 
there  are  the  spire-like  growing  Junipers 
( Juniperus  sp.),  and  Cypresses  (Cupressus  sp.); 
the  Arborvitaes  (Thuja  sp.);  and  the  Pines 
and  Firs  (Pinus,  Abies,  and  Picea  sp.),  small 
plants  of  any  of  which  are  quite  appropriate. 
Of  compact,  or  round-headed  plants,  there  is 
the  Rhododendron  ;  the  Hollies,  (Ilex  sp.)  ; 
the  Box  (Buxus  sp.)  ;  Daphne  pontica  ;  the 
Phillyreas;the  Alaterntis(RharnnusAlaternus); 
the  common  Laurel  (Cerasus  Lauro-cerasus)  ; 
and  Portugal  Laurel  (C.  lusitanica);  the  ash- 
leaved  Berberries(Mahonia  sp.);  and,  in  fact, 
all  and  every  evergreen  shrub,  which  can  be 
got  small  enough  to  be  put  into  a  pot,  and 
neat  enough  to  have  some  symmetry  in  its 
form  and  proportion.  Such  plants  as  these 
require  but  little  water  at  this  season  ;  in  fact, 
within  certain  limits,  the  drier  they  are  kept 
the  easier  they  may  be  preserved  uninjured ; 
but  they  must  not  get  too  dry,  or  the  foliage 
will  turn  brown  by  reason  of  drought.  The 
only  rule  that  can  be  given  in  this  case,  is  to 
apply  water  when  the  earth  looks  dry  if 
turned  up  from  an  inch  or  two  below  the  sur- 
face ;  enough  should  be  given  to  penetrate 
the  whole  mass,  and  if  this  is  done,  they  will, 


perhaps,  not  require  a  renewed  application 
within  a  fortnight,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather. 

THE   ROSE    GARDEN. 

As  we  commence  a  new  year, — the  period 
which  many  choose  to  begin  a  new  subject, 
commence  a  new  task,  or  adopt  some  new 
amusement, — we  might  be  content  to  suppose 
that  the  reader  has  his  rose-garden  in  good 
order,  and  so  content  ourselves  with  giving 
some  directions  for  the  month  only  ;  but  as 
we  happen  to  know  that  there  are  many  rose- 
gardens  neglected,  and  many  amateurs  desi- 
rous of  beginning  to  cultivate  them,  we  shall 
commence  by  going  a  little  nearer  to  the 
facts,  believing  that  nothing  has  been  done  to 
the  trees  and  bushes,  since  they  left  off 
flowering ;  that  there  are  branches  of  the 
stock  which  have  been  allowed  to  grow,  and 
suckers  to  spring  up  from  the  root,  the  whole 
summer's  growth  of  the  wood  left  on  the 
trees  and  pods  of  seed,  on  many  of  the 
vigorously-blooming  kinds.  This  has  been 
the  fate  of  many  that  we  have  recently  seen, 
even  in  good  gardens ;  and  the  excuse  is, 
that  "  there  has  been  so  much  to  do  this 
autumn  ;"  and  this  same  excuse  does  for 
everybody  who  has  omitted  any  necessary 
duty.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wimbledon, 
we  found  half  the  stake  useless,  because  the 
tie  was  gone.  In  Essex,  half  a  dozen  of  the 
heads  of  the  trees  were  blown  right  off,  tear- 
ing the  eye  completely  out  where  it  had  been 
growing  well  for  years  :  but  this  was  through 
allowing  so  much  head  to  remain  on, — the 
branches  of  the  summer's  growth,  in  some 
instances,  six  feet  long,  and  growing  upwards, 
having  been  left  unshortened  ;  and  in  a  state 
which  a  high  wind  was  sufficient  to  have 
torn  away  from  anything.  Besides  all  this, 
with  regard  to  established  gardens,  there  are 
many  persons  intend  to  begin  growing  Poses, 
that  have  not  grown  them  before.  The 
work,  therefore,  in  the  RoseGarden,  consists 
of  everything  that  ought  to  have  been  done 
the  last  three  months,  and  has  not  been  done  ; 
and  of  the  ordinary  operations  for  the  month 
itself. 

Shorten  all  the  Branches  of  Rose-trees, 
and  especially  of  standards,  that  the  wind 
may  not  have  much  power  over  them  ; 
and  all  thin  and  perfectly  useless  branches 
may  be  cut  close.  Generally  speaking,  there 
will  twice  or  three  times  as  many  branches  grow 
as  are.  requisite,  and  not  one  unnecessary 
one  should  be  left  on.  The  only  objection  to 
regular  pruning  in  the  autumn  is,  the  proba- 
bility of  a  frost,  that  would  cause  the  shoots 
to  die  back  two  or  three  eyes,  which  could 
not,  on  any  account,  be  spared  from  the  head. 
On  this  account,  it  is  the  better  way  to  cut  off 
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the  branches  which  are  to  come  away  alto- 
gether, and  to  leave  the  other  branches 
which  are  to  remain  two  or  three  eyes  longer 
than  they  are  to  be  finally  left  ;  so  that  when 
pruned  at  last,  the  wood  may  be  sound.  All 
that  need  be  said,  is,  that  the  head  then 
should  be  reduced,  by  curtailing  all  that  can 
be  shortened,  and  by  the  entire  removal  of 
all  the  branches  that  can  be  spared.  This 
gives  more  air  to  those  remaining,  and  reduces 
the  chances  of  mischief  arising  from  high 
winds. 

Examine  the  Stakes  and  fastenings,  and 
if  they  are  loose,  or  rotten,  or  weak,  get 
new  ones,  and  make  all  firm.  If  they  break 
away,  in  a  high  wind,  the  heads  get  perma- 
nently damaged  by  bruising,  and  perhaps,  get 
broken.  As  a  precaution,  not  always  taken,  but 
always  necessary,  the  stake  should  in  all  cases 
be  long  enough  to  go  partly  through  the 
head,  that  the  head  itself  may  be  made  fast: 
for  as  it  originally  is  but  an  eye,  if  the 
whole  force  of  the  wind  bear  upon  it,  and  the 
stock  is  made  fast,  the  head  will  frequently 
tear  away  from  the  slight,  or  comparatively 
slight,  hold  which  it  has  of  the  stock,  although 
without  violence,  and  with  proper  support, 
the  stock  would  sustain  the  head  for  many 
years. 

Stocks  may  be  provided  and  planted  at 
once,  in  good  ground,  because  a  vigorous 
growth  of  the  young  wood  is  wanted  to  bud 
upon,  otherwise  they  would  do  very  well  in 
ordinary  mould,  if  planted  where  they  ought 
to  be.  In  planting  these  stocks,  cut  off  all 
the  ragged  and  bruised  ends  of  the  roots,  and 
any  very  clumsy  portion  that  maybe  in  the  way, 
regard  being  had  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  roots  short,  and  full  of  fibres,  in  preference 
to  being  straggling  and  bare.  Let  them  be 
planted  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  in  rows 
three  feet  from  each  other,  to  allow  of  walk- 
ing between  them.  Tread  them  well  in,  and 
make  a  sort  of  trellis,  or  espalier  rail,  the 
length  of  the  row,  so  fastened,  that  all  the 
stocks  may  be  tied  to  the  upper  rail.  Some 
omit  this  till  they  are  worked;  but  it  is  never 
easier  done  than  while  the  brier  is  a  straight, 
unfurnished  stick.  Some  of  the  close-rooted 
and  dwarf  stocks  may  be  potted,  in  pots  of 
snllicicnt  size  to  allow  of  their  growth,  as  it 
is  the  fashion  to  work  many  Roses  that  used 
to  be  grown  on  their  own  bottom.  Let  the 
pots  be  plunged  in  the  open  ground,  and  put  a 
rail  to  which  the  stems  may  be  fastened.  Ex- 
amine all  the  established  Roses,  and  detach  all 
suckers  that  may  have  sprung  from  the  root  ; 
also  cut  off  all  the  portions  of  the  stock  that 
may,  through  neglect  at  the  proper  time,  have 
been  permitted  to  remain. 

Purchase  Moses,  to  make  new  plantations. 
Buy  none   with   flimsy  petals ;    rest   assured 


that  colour,  habit,  size,  nothing  makes  amends 
for  a  thin  petal  :  buy  no  semi-double  Roses; 
there  are  plent}'  of  good  ones,  double  enough 
and  thick  enough,  without  being  put  upon  by 
dealers  with  either.  There  are  some  few  double 
ones.  The  only  sorts  to  do  a  grower  service, 
are  those  which  open  freely,  with  plenty  of 
petals,  and  those  thick.  Those  described  in 
some  of  the  catalogues  as  show-roses,  are  no 
such  thing  ;  and  it  is  a  gross  deception  to  call 
them  so.  What  is  wanted  is,  full  double 
Roses,  with  thick  petals,  laid  symmetrically; 
and  there  are  enough  of  these  to  furnish  a 
garden  with  a  first-rate  and  magnificent  col- 
lection, in  every  valuable  class,  and  almost 
every  colour.  Mr.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  will 
point  out  some  of  the  Bourbon,  the  hybrid 
China,  the  French,  and  Provence  Roses,  that 
will  prove  all  we  require.  Roses,  capable  of 
being  exhibited  as  Dahlias,  are  shown  a  single 
bloom  face  upwards  ;  and,  when  we  see  one 
tree  covered  with  flowers  of  this  description, 
and  another  with  such  as  are  sent  forth  to  the 
public,  described  as  show-flowers  by  respect- 
able catalogues,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty 
in  appreciating  the  right  ones.  There  is, 
however,  a  class  of  Roses,  or  rather  a  selection 
of  Roses,  calculated  for  cut  flowers,  which 
look  well  in  all  their  stages.  Roses  of  a 
peculiar  habit,  such  as  the  Mosses,  which 
never  look  so  well  full-blown  as  in  their  pro- 
gress to  it  ;  these  may  be,  and  should  be, 
grown  separately ;  and  where  the  cuttings 
from  time  to  time  will  be  of  no  consequence. 
The  Crested  Roses,  too,  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  though  the  original  "  Crested  Provence," 
splendid  as  it  seemed,  while  novel,  has  been 
so  completely  superseded  by  the  four  new 
Crested  Roses  of  Willison's,  as  to  be  now 
utterly  useless :  the  Curled  Crested  Moss, 
the  Common  Crested  Moss,  the  New  Crested 
Moss,  and  the  Mottled  Crested  Moss,  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection,  however 
choice.  Indeed,  of  twenty-one  entirely  new 
varieties  brought  to  the  hammer,  at  the  auction- 
mart,  there  is  not  one  which  does  not,  in  character 
for  novelty,  in  doubleness,  in  symmetry,  thick- 
ness of  petal,  or  some  one  distinguishing  pro- 
perty, beat  everything  in  its  class.  For  this 
reason,  we  shall  head  the  list  of  a  few  choice 
Roses  with  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
these  twenty-one  novelties,  though  they  will 
be  difficult  to  get  for  a  season  or  two,  there 
being  so  few  of  them. 

Lilac  Perfection. — Lilac  ;  fine   double  and 
symmetrical. 

Prince   of   Wales. — Dark    crimson;   fine 
double  and  symmetric.il. 

Turtle  Dove. — Light   rose,   dove-coloured 
centre;  fine  double  and  symmetrical. 

Essex  Hero. — Bright   rosy  crimson  ;   fine 
double  and  symmetrical. 
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Metropolitan. — Dark  crimson;  fine  double 
and  symmetrical. 

Mrs.  Glenny. — Rich  velvety  crimson;  fine 
double  and  symmetrical. 

Bridal  Wreath. — Beautiful  white  climber; 
rapid  grower. 

New  White  Provence. — Splendid  white  ; 
double  and  symmetrical. 

New  Crested  31oss. — Rose  colour,  with 
rich  mossy  crest  and  foliage. 

Curled  CrestedMoss. — Rose  colour,withrich 
mossy  crest  and  foliage,  every  leaf  curled. 

Mottled  Crested  Moss. — Rose  colour,  with 
rich  foliage,  and  curiously  mottled  flower. 

Crimson  Crested  Moss.  —  Dull  crimson, 
rich  crest  and  foliage. 

Milk-Maid  China. — A  pretty  China  Rose, 
with  stems  striped  green  and  white. 

Weeping  Rose.  ■ —  A  beautiful  drooping 
Rose  ;  abundant  flower. 

Moss  de  Meux  Minimum. — A  moss  Rose; 
small  as  a  Fairy  Rose.  • 

Aimee  Vibert  Crispum. — A  very  beautiful 
and  distinct  white  Rose. 

Rose  Willisonii. — A  willow-leafed,  thorn- 
less,  and  curious  plant. 

Tom  Thumb. — The  smallest  Rose  in  the 
world. 

Blotched-leaved Bengal. — A  fine  Rose, with 
foliage  speckled  with  white. 

Victoria  Ayrshire. — An  improvement  on 
this  class  of  Roses. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. — Pale  flesh- 
colour,  tinted  with  fawn,  rather  large,  double, 
and  of  form  and  size  above  the  average. 

Brennus. — Bright  red,  well-formed,  large, 
and  handsome ;  shape  above  the  average, 
and  free  opener. 

Chenedole. —  Bright  crimson;  size  and 
form  nearly  like  Brennus,  but  not  quite  so 
high  in  centre. 

Cabbage  Rose. — With  all  its  faults — and 
they  are  many — it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
most  choice  collections. 

Moss  Rose.—  Equal,  in  all  respects,  and, 
in  consequence  o'  the  moss,  more  beautiful 
before  than  after  it  is  open. 

Triumph  de  Jansons. — Brilliant  crimson, 
double  and  symmetrical,  above  the  average. 

Boula  de  Nantehd. — Purplish  crimson  ; 
occasionally  very  double  and  beautiful,  but  at 
first  rather  flat 

Rose  Devigne. — Pink,  fine  ;  occasionally 
very  beautiful. 

Kean. — Bright  scai'let  crimson  ;  rather 
hollow,  but  now  and  then  a  fine  show  Rose. 

La   Volupte.  —  Dark   rose,    very    double; 
tolerably  symmetrical ;  flattish  in  the  centre, 
but  fine. 

Coupe  de  Hebe. — A  shaded  pink,  very 
pretty;  occasionally  a  good  show  Rose. 

Le  Masque. — A   vigorous-growing   Rose, 


creamy  white,    and    occasionally   a    superb 
flower. 

Yellow  Cabbage  Rose. — A  most  beautiful 
object,  and,  though  not  easily  bloomed  when 
the  plant  is  young  ;  a  collection  without  it  is 
comparatively  poor. 

Persian  Yellow. — A  bright,  pretty,  yellow 
Rose,  and  next  in  quality  to  the  above. 

White  Moss. — Beautiful  to  cut  before  it 
opens. 

Black  3foss. — Beautiful  to  cut  before  it 
opens. 

Sage-leaved  Moss. — Beautiful  to  cut  before 
it  opens. 

The  Garland. — A  climbing  Rose,  with 
hundreds  of  small  blooms,  in  a  cluster,  lite- 
rail}'  covering  the  plant,  with  flowers  not 
larger  than  a  daisy,  and  pretty  nearly  the 
same  colour  ;  white,  with  a  yellowish  centre. 

New  Village  Maid. — Striped,  like  a  carna- 
tion; with  rose-colour,  and  white,  double,  and 
handsome. 

Harrisonii. — Small  double,  yellow  ;  abun- 
dant bloomer ;  small  brier-like  foliage ;  very 
pretty. 

Jaune  Desprez. — A  double  Rose,  of  not 
first-rate  form,  though  it  has  thick  petals,  and 
lasts  well  in  flower.  It  is  neither  yellow,  nor 
white,  nor  pink,  nor  salmon  colour,  but  all 
four  shades  may  be  seen  ;  it  is  powerfully 
fragrant. 

Maria  Leonida. — Evergreen  Rose  ;  deli- 
cate white,  beautiful  habit,  bright  foliage. 

Madam  Hardy. — A  fine,  pure  white  Rose, 
double  and  handsome. 

Maiden's  Blush. — A  sweet,  delicate  Rose, 
very  pale  blush  colour. 

Crimson  Perpetual. — Valuable  for  its  co- 
lour, sweetness,  and  constant  blooming ;  for 
among  a  number  of  them,  some  will  be  blow- 
ing all  the  summer ;  it  is  also  a  first-rate 
forcing  Rose. 

Choose  all  those  with  good  straight  stalks, 
if  they  are  worked  plants,  and  with  strong 
wood,  if  on  their  own  bottoms.  If  the  soil 
is  strong,  and  grows  coarse  vegetables  well, 
or  most  things  flourish  in  it,  very  little  or  no 
dressing  will  be  required  ;  but  if  it  be  light, 
dig  in  with  each  plant  a  good  spadeful  of 
dung,  and  loam  mixed  with  the  surrounding 
earth.  The  plant  should  be  placed  in  the 
ground  the  same  depth  as  it  was  before,  and 
not  deeper ;  for  deep  planting  is  bad  for 
anything.  The  planting  of  Roses,  and  the 
spots  where  they  are  to  be  placed,  is,  so  far  as 
doctrine  goes,  a  complete  matter  of  taste. 
They  must  not  be  near  enough  to  grow  into 
one  another,  or  to  interrupt  the  spreading  into 
a  handsome  bush,  or  forming  a  proper  head, 
according  as  it  is  to  be  a  shrub  or  a  tree.  In 
all  planting,  the  bruised  ends  of  the  roots 
must  be  cut   smooth,  and  all  damaged  and 
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broken  portions  removed.  The  ground  must 
be  well  trodden  round  them,  and  the  earth 
must  be  well  shook  among  the  fibres  ;  because 
when  trodden,  they  ought  not  to  touch  each 
other ;  on  the  contrary,  they  should  have 
earth  between  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
let  each  leading  portion  of  root  be  surrounded 
with  soil.  The  standards  must  have  stakes 
driven  down,  to  which  they  must  be  firmly 
tied,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  disturbing 
them.  With  regard  to  the  heads,  they  must 
be  reduced  as  has  already  been  directed,  for 
standard  Roses ;  and  the  dwarf  plants  should 
have  all  the  weak  and  useless  shoots  removed, 
and  the  others  may  be  shortened  a  little. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

Practical  directions  for  the  management  of 
the  flower,  fruit,  and  kitchen  garden  have 
been  so  fully  and  so  ably  given  in  the  Annals 
of  Horticulture  for  1845,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  improve,  and  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  ;  our  present  Calendar,  therefore,  for 
those  particular  departments,  will  be  as  brief 
as  it  can  be,  to  be  perfect  and  comprehensive  ; 
while  the  practical  management  of  the  Rose 
garden,  the  green-house,  the  stove,  the  orchi- 
dea  house,  the  conservatory,  and  window 
gardening,  will  be  detailed  much  more  fully 
than  has  yet  been  attempted. 

In  a  climate  changeable  as  that  of  England, 
all  outdoor  operations  must  necessarily  be  con- 
tingent ;  and  therefore  periodical  directions 
can  only  be  given  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  weather  be  favourable  (or  such  as  to 
require  the  precautions  recommended,)  but  if 
otherwise,  the  operations  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  deferred  until  the  weather  will 
admit  of  their  being  done  with  advantage. 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  difference  of 
soil  and  situation  will  make  an  equal  difference 
in  the  time  of  applying  our  instructions;  and 
consequently,  experience  of  the  locality  must 
determine  the  cultivator,  whether  to  adopt  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  the  month,  for 
his  operations. 

Alpine  plants,  particularly  those  on  rock- 
work,  should  be  carefully  examined  ;  and 
wherever  the  soil  has  been  displaced  by  wet 
or  frost,  so  as  to  expose  the  roots,  fresh 
mould  must  be  added,  or  if  necessary,  they 
must  be  replanted. 

Anemones  and  Ranunculuses  may  be 
planted  in  beds  or  borders.  The  choice  kinds 
planted  in  autumn,  require  protection  from 
frost. 

Annuals. — Hardy  kinds  may  be  sown  in 
borders  for  the  chance  of  an  early  liloom  ; 
they  may  be  cut  off  by  frost,  but  the  chance  is 
worth  trying. 

Auriculas. — These,  being  in  their  winter 
habitations,  must  have  all  the  air  that  can  be 


given,  and  but  little  water.  All  dead  leaves 
should  be  picked  off  and  thrown  out  of  [the 
frame  or  pit ;  for  nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  damp,  which  arises  from  decaying 
leaves. 

Bulbous  roots  of  all  kinds  should  be  in 
the  ground  or  potted  long  before  this  ;  but  if 
any  are  left  out  of  ground  they  must  be  planted 
directly,  or  they  will  perish,  if  not  spoiled 
already. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  are  generally 
wintered  in  pots  ;  they  are  as  impatient  of 
wet  and  confinement  as  any  hardy  flower  that 
blows  ;  they  suffer  mildew  from  that  cause 
alone,  and  therefore  cannot  have  too  much  air 
or  too  little  wet.  The  glasses  should  be  moved 
off  every  mild  day,  and  be  closed  in  frost  and 
rain  ;  those  in  beds  may  take  their  chance, 
but  the  beds  should  be  well  drained  and  pro- 
tected from  frost. 

Clematis,  and  all  deciduous  climbers,  may 
be  pruned  and  trained.  Many  of  them  will 
bear  cutting  down  close  to  the  ground,  in 
which  case,  a  little  loose  manure  may  be  laid 
over  the  roots. 

Dahlias. — Examine  to  see  if  any  are 
shrivelling  or  rotting  ;  pot  any  that  are  in 
danger  ;  they  will  often  start  a  shoot  or  two 
before  they  rot  altogether,  and  if  they  are 
drying  too  fast,  they  may  be  saved  by  setting 
to  work  ;  all  that  are  very  choice  should  also 
be  potted  and  set  to  work  early. 

Edgings  to  flower  borders  may  be 
planted.  Box,  Thrift,  Gentianella,  &c,  are 
recommended,  but  we  have  seen  nothing  yet 
equal  to  Box,  as,  when  properly  managed,  it 
looks  well  at  all  seasons. 

Feathered  Hyacinths,  if  not  already  done, 
may  be  planted  in  borders.  These  beauti- 
ful hardy  bulbs  deserve  more  general  culti- 
vation. 

Flowering  trees  and  shrubs  may  be 
planted  every  month  from  September  to 
March,  but  the  earlier  the  better  ;  neverthe- 
less there  is  no  real  disadvantage  in  planting 
this  month,  except  for  those  which  bloom 
remarkably  early. 

Hyacinths  in  beds  or  borders  should  be 
covered  with  hoops  and  mats,  or  with  litter  ;  or, 
if  they  are  in  small  patches,  by  an  inverted 
pot  placed  over  each  patch. 

Kalmias. — These  require  some  protection 
from  wind,  as,  although  hardy,  they  suffer 
much  from  cutting  winds,  and  if  not  planted 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  should  have  some  artificial 
shelter. 

Manure  may  be  laid  on  the  ground  where 
it  is  to  be  used,  and  maybe  dug  or  trenched 
in  wherever  the  soil  is  in  working  con- 
dition. 

Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  other  herba- 
ceous plants   and  dry   roots  of  hardy  border 
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flowers,  may  yet  be  planted  or  removed, 
although  fully  late. 

Pansies  in  pots  require  to  have  frame  pro- 
tection, or  to  be  plunged. 

Pinks  and  Heartsease  in  beds  may  be 
preserved  in  case  of  hard  frost,  by  covering 
with  litter  of  any  kind  rather  loosely,  but  not 
enough  to  deprive  them  of  light  and  air. 

Plants  generally,  bound  up  for  protection, 
should  be  examined  occasionally,  and  in  mild 
dry  weather  should  be  opened,  and  somewhat 
exposed  during  part  of  the  day. 

Plants  of  all  kinds  under  glass,  or  in  pits 
for  protection,  require  plenty  of  air  whenever 
the  weather  will  permit,  and  little  or  no 
water. 

Pots  of  cuttings  and  pans  of  seedlings,  to 
turn  out  in  the  spring,  must  be  kept  dry, 
and  the  drainage  attended  to. 

Ranunculus-beds. — Throw  out  the  soil  in 
a  ridge  on  each  side,  if  not  done  in  the  autumn, 
one  foot  deep  at  least. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Andromedas,  and 
other  fine  fibrous  rooted  shrubs  may  be  re- 
moved or  planted. 

Shrubberies  maybe  dug  or  forked  to  loosen 
the  soil,  and  when  the  distance  between  the 
shrubs  is  sufficiently  great,  even  trenching  is 
desirable. 

Soils. — Collect  during  frosty  weather  all 
kinds  of  soils  and  manures  that  are  wanted — 
neats'  dung,  turfs  to  rot  into  turfy  loam,  sand, 
clean  loam,  peat,  horse  and  sheep  droppings, 
leaves  to  rot,  &c,  if  not  done  already. 

Stocks,  Mignonette,  cuttings  of  plants, 
in  store  pots,  autumn-sown  annuals,  and  all 
plants  intended  for  bedding  out  in  spring, 
must  be  well  attended  to,  and  the  drainage  of 
the  pots  frequently  examined. 

Tulips. — Protect  any  that  are  choice,  by  a 
covering  of  some  kind,  as  the  slightest  frost 
that  reaches  the  bulb  or  young  spike,  damages 
the  bloom — with  border  flowers,  this  is  of 
little  or  no  consequence. 

Turf  and  Lawns  generally. — Turf  may  be 
laid  down  in  good  weather  as  well  this  month 
as  any  other,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  in  a  well  kept  and  well  laid  out 
garden. 

All  vacant  spaces  should  be  dug  and  left  in 
ridges,  especially  ground  intended  for  Dahlias, 
and  for  the  usual  bedding  out  plants.  Pro- 
tection should  be  given  to  half-hardy  and 
tender  plants  generally. 

KITCHEN    GAKDEN. 

Asparagus  may'be  forced  in  a  common  hot- 
bed, and  produced  in  a  short  time.  This  is 
done  by  placing  old  roots  close  to  each  other  all 
over  a  hot-bed,  such  as  is  made  up  for  Cucum- 
bers, with  three  inches  of  soil  under  them ;  and 
covering  them  with  three  inches  of  mould,  and 


then  with  three  inches  more,  they  will  come  up 
very  soon  and  very  thickly. 

Beans  may  be  planted,  or  rather  sown,  in 
rows,  two  feet  asunder,  and  three  or  four 
inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Cabbages. — Plant  out  for  cabbaging,  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  apart.  Sow  seed  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  spot. 

Carrots. — Sow  on  a  warm  border  a  few 
for  an  early  crop. 

Cauliflowers,  in  frames,  or  otherwise  pro- 
tected, should  be  kept  clear  of  dead  leaves, 
have  air  every  opportunity,  and  be  watered 
but  seldom.  Sow  some  seed  in  a  frame,  or 
under  hand-glasses. 

Celery  should  be  earthed  up,  and  in  very 
hard  frosts  be  protectedjvith  litter. 

Cleanliness  in  the  paths  and  beds  must 
be  attended  to,  and  dung  should  be  removed 
and  spread  in  frosty  weather,  ready  to  dig  or 
trench  into  the  ground. 

Cucumber  and  Melon  frames. — Where  Cu- 
cumbers were  sown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will 
now  be  nearly  or  quite  in  a  bearing  state  ;  keep 
the  temperature  by  linings  of  hot  dung,  or  by 
fire -heat  to  about  a  mean  of  70  degrees  :  give  a 
little  air  every  day,  to  let  off  the  steam  ;  cover 
it  up  well  at  night.  To  prevent  confusion  of 
the  branches,  let  every  shoot  that  shows  fruit  be 
stopped,  (that  is,  have  the  top  pinched  out) 
an  inch  or  so  above  the  joint  where  the  fruit 
shows  ;  and  those  that  do  not  show  should  be 
stopped  beyond  every  leaf  until  they  do.  Sow 
seeds  on  a  well-prepared  hot -bed,  for  a  supply 
of  young  plants  to  put  out  next  month  ;  the 
temperature  of  this  seed-bed  should  be  very 
even  and  regular,  at  about  seventy  degrees, 
or  the  young  plants  will  suffer  from  the 
changes  ;  when  the  young  plants  have  fully 
expanded  the  seed  lobes,  take  them  up  care- 
fully, and  pot  them  very  lightly  in  small  pots 
of  warmed  very  light  vegetable  earth,  filling 
the  pots  about  half  full,  and  keeping  them 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  some  light  material, 
which  will  elevate  them  near  the  glass.  As 
they  gain  strength,  add  soil  to  fill  the  pot  to 
within  half  an  inch  or  so  of  the  rim  ;  this  will 
greatly  invigorate  them.  Whenever  they  re- 
quire water,  let  it  be  given  them  warm;  that 
is,  of  a  temperature  at  least  as  warm  as  that 
of  the  atmosphere  they  are  growing  in,  or 
it  may  be  three  or  four  degrees  warmer. 
As  to  air,  a  little  should  be  admitted  every 
day  if  the  weather  permit  ;  a  small  crack,  by 
elevating  the  sash  perhaps  half  an  inch  at  the 
back,  is  all  that  it  would  be  safe  to  allow  them, 
but  this  little  must  be  thought  of  to  allow  the 
confined  steam  to  escape.  Be  cautious  of  the 
covering  hanging  over  the  sides,  and  drawing 
the  steam  from  the  outer  linings  into  the  frames 
during  the  night,  which  would  destroy  the 
plants.     One  advantage  of  admitting  air  is, 
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that  it  tends  to  keep  the  plants  cooler,  and 
this  imparts  sturdiness  and  vigour. 

Lettuces  and  all  kinds  of  salads  under  cover 
must  be  kept  dry. 

Mint,  and  other  herbs  which  die  down  to 
the  ground,  should  be  potted,  to  be  placed  in 
hot  beds,  when  required  for  use. 

Mushroom  beds,  if  not  made  before,  may 
be  made  now,  but  should  have  been  made  in 
September. 

Onions. — Sow  a  few  in  rich  ground,  and 
clear  any  of  the  autumn-sown  ones. 

Parsley. — Sow  any  that  is  in  good  order 
for  use,  and  throw  litter  over  when  there  is  any 
indication  of  a  frost, 

Peas. — Sow  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  ;  earth  up  those  which  are 
above  ground,  on  the  shady  side,  that  the 
ridge  may  protect  them  from  cold  winds. 

Plants  for  seeding. — Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  plant  out  Beet,  Cabbages,  or  Sa- 
voys, Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Onions,  for  seed. 
Select  handsome  specimens  of  each. 

Rhubarb  and  Sea  Kale,  may  be  forced  by 
covering  with  a  pot,  and  surrounding  it  with 
hot  dung. 

Small  Salad*,  Radishes,  &c,  if  wanted 
before  their  season,  may  be  planted,  or  sown 
in  hot-beds,  or  in  the  ground,  covered  with  a 
hand  glass. 

Spinach. — Keep  clear  from  weeds,  and  pick 
the  well-grown  leaves  only  for  use.  Sow  also, 
for  succession,  in  drills,  or  broad  cast. 

Winter  crops. — Hoeing  between  the  rows, 
and  earthing  up  round  the  stems,  should  be 
attended  to  in  mild,  dry  weather. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted  in  open, 
favourable  weather,  if  the  ground  be  dry 
enough  to  work  well.  If  the  soil  be  good  and 
moderately  deep,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
dung  it.  Plant  high  in  the  ground  ;  the  col- 
lar of  the  root  should  be  fairly  'above  the 
ground ;  deep  planting  is  often  fatal,  and 
always  very  injurious. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. — These  may 
be  planted  in  quarters  by  themselves,  or 
in  a  row  across  a.  garden  ;  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  have  them  straggling  about  a  garden  with- 
out order  or  regularity.  They  should  be 
pruned  also  this  month. 

Raspberry  canes  should  also  be  planted 
in  rows,  four  feet  by  three,  or  thereabouts. 

Espalier  fruit  trees  should  be  pruned  and 
fastened  where  they  are  loose  ;  all  the  branches 
which  grow  outwards  from  the  trellis,  and 
will  not  range  well,  should  be  cut  away 

Wall  fruit  trees  should  be  pruned  and 
trained  before  this,  but  if  not  yet  done,  must 
be  done  immediately. 


Pruning  generally,  among  standards  as 
well  as  wall  trees,  should  bedone,  if  not  already 
performed. 


HABROTHAMNUS  CORYMBOSUS. 
(Endlichcr.) 

THE    CORYMB-FLOWERED    HABROTHAMNUS. 

This  plant  is  an  erect,  much -branched 
shrub,  with  somewhat  herbaceous  stems, 
and  alternate,  large,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves, 
attached  to  the  stems  by  a  shoot -stalk. 
Towards  the  ends  of  the  main  branches  smaller 
ones  are  produced,  each  of  which  is  termi- 
nated by  a  corymb  of  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  funnel-shaped,  gradually  widening  upwards, 
then  contracting,  having  a  pitcher-shaped 
appearance  ;  the  limb  is  divided  into  live 
long  narrow  segments,  which  become  reflexed. 
These  flowers,  which  ore  jjroduced  in  pro- 
fusion, are  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  and  very 
ornamental. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico  ;  and 
lias  flowered  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of 
Kew,  to  which  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Low,  of 
the  Clapton  nursery.  It  is  a  plant  of  very 
rapid  growth,  requiring  only  the  protection  of 
the  green-house  in  the  winter  season,  and 
in  summer  thriving  freely  in  the  open  air. 
Plants  of  this  nature  require  to  be  well 
attended  to  when  young,  to  cause  them  to 
produce  a  sufficient  number  of  shoots  to  form 
a  handsome  plant  ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
planted  in  a  soil  and  situation  too  much  con- 
ducive to  vigorous  growth;  for  rapid  growing 
plants  of  this  half-fleshy  character  are  found 
to  thrive  better  when  the  development  of  them 
is  not  too  freely  induced  by  stimulants  of  this 
kind.  A  large  plant  of  this  kind  would  doubt  - 
leSS  iimke  a  good  display  in  the  flower  garden, 
as  a   single  plant  ;  and  when  so   required,  it 
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must  be  planted  out  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible,  to  be  safe  from  frost. 

It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  Sola- 
naceas  ;  and  in  the  Linnasan  arrangement  to 
Pentandria  monogynia. 


HEATING  DISTINCT  BUILDINGS. 
It  is  not  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  if  a 
pipe,  to  convey  hot  water,  were  to  go  a  very 
long  distance  either  underground,  or  exposed 
above  ground  in  the  open  air,  the  water  would 
be  very  much  cooled  before  it  reached  its  des- 
tination. This,  however,  is  easily  obviated  by 
placing  around  the  pipe  any  non-conductor 
of  heat.  The  more  certain  mode  of  doing  this, 
is  to  have  a  wooden  trough  made  large  enough 
to  give  an  inch  of  room  all  round  the  pipe  ; 
this  trough  is  to  be  fixed  so  that  the  pipe  shall 
occupy  the  centre,  and  the  vacancy  round  it 
is  to  be  stuffed  with  pumice  stone  pounded, 
and  then  be  covered,  so  that  there  shall  be  an 
inch  of  pounded  stone  all  round  the  pipe,  en- 
closed in  a  wooden  case.  It  matters  but  little, 
comparatively  speaking,  whether  this  extends 
a  hundred  inches  or  a  hundred  yards,  the  heat 
of  the  water  will  be  very  little  diminished  by 
its  passing  ;  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
boiling  water  may  not  be  conveyed  a  much 
further  distance  than  has  been  imagined  with- 
out losing  any  important  quantity  of  its  heat ; 
nor  does  it  matter  much  whether  this  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  earth  or  above  it.  G. 


CUTTINGS  FOR  STRIKING. 
Foe  many  years  the  commonly  received 
notion  has  been  that  all  slips  of  plants  for 
striking  should  be  cut  up  to  the  under  part  of 
a  joint,  and  thousands  act  upon  it  to  this  day; 
yet  many  hard-wooded  plants  strike  as  well  in 
the  middle  between  two  joints.  Upon  this 
principle  Mr.  Fairburn  struck  Camellia  ja- 
ponica  from  pieces  containing  only  one 
joint  to  grow  the  plant  from,  and  a 
piece  of  the  plain  wood  left  below  the 
joint,  from  the  bottom  of  which,  all  round, 
the  fibres  shot  in  abundance  to  form  a  root  : 
cuttings  thus  struck  had  fine  roots  when  the 
plants  had  hardly  started.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  originated  at  Mr.  Kelley's,  of  Black- 
heath,  and  had  prevailed  for  very  many  years 
before  the  present  branch  of  the  family  be- 
came possessed  of  the  nursery.  Whether  it 
be  so  or  not,  it  is  worth  any  body's  notice  to 
try  the  effect  upon  any  hard-wooded  species. 
We  are  informed  by  one  cultivator,  that  he 
has  succeeded  beyond  his  expectation  with 
Fuchsias,  and  with  layers  of  Rhododendron  and 
Azaleas;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
be  able  to  obtain  plants  from  a  single,  instead 
of  at  least  two  joints  ;    for  without  one  above 


to  give  the  growth,  nothing  can  be  done; 
whereas,  upon  the  ordinary  plan  of  striking 
cuttings,  there  was  necessarily  a  joint  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  a  branch  of  six  joints  would 
make  six  plants  one  way,  and  only  three  the 
other.  Let  this  fact  be  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  amateur  Horticulturists. 


OXALIS    SENSITIVA. 
(LinncEtts.) 

THE    SENSITIVE    WOOD    SORREL. 

Tins  is  quite  a  small  plant,  and  well  suited, 
both  from  its  size  and  interesting  properties,  for 
a  Wardian  case.  It  is  not  showy  by  any  means, 
but  its  leaves  are  remarkably  sensitive,  and 
fold  up  on  being  touched,  like  those  of  the 
common  sensitive  Mimosa.  Indeed,  Rum- 
phius  states,  that  in  Amboyna,  this  property  is 
possessed  by  it  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree, 
that  the  leaves  cannot  bearthat  the  wind  should 
blow  on  them,  or  even  that  they  should  be 
breathed  upon  ;  at  the  least  irritation  they  close 
up,  and  the  plant  looks  as  if  dead.  This  pro- 
perty is  not  possessed  in  so  marked  a  manner 
as  this,  by  the  plants  cultivated  in  this  country, 
but  they  are  certainly  quite  sensitive. 

The  plant  is  an  annual  ;  it  has  a  dwarf 
stem,  from  which  a  tuft  of  pinnated  leaves 
proceeds;  these  have  from  eight  to  twelve  pair 
of  oval  leaflets,  from  among  these  rise  nume- 
rous flower-stems,  having  several  small  yellow 
flowers  at  the  top  of  each.  It  is  found  wild 
all  over  the  tropics  of  Asia.  It  was  raised 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  from 
seeds  sent  from  China,  by  Mr.  Fortune ;  and 
is  also  cultivated  at  Kcw.  It  often  springs 
up  in  mould  received  among  plants  from  the 
East  Indies. 

It  is  of  very  easy  culture  in  the  hothouse, 
where  it,  no  doubt,  will  prefer  a  shady  place, 
similiar  to  that  in  which   our  native  wood- 
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sorrel  delights.     It   belongs   to   the   natural 
order  Oxalidaceae. 


HYACINTHS  AND  OTHER  BULBS,  IN 
MOSS. 
One  of  the  prettiest  methods  of  blooming 
Hyacinths  in  a  house,  is  to  procure  a  large 
saucer,  or  a  dish  of  similar  form,  and  place 
moss  in  it  level  with  the  edge;  this  may- 
be filled  with  water,  and  the  bulbs  be 
placed  on  the  moss;  one  tall  growing  one  in 
the  centre,  and  six  of  a  more  dwarf  kind  round 
it.  Moss  of  a  good  colour  should  then  be  tucked 
between  them,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  orna- 
ment. The  only  care  required  after  this  is  to 
keep  them  moist  and  near  the  light,  and  occa- 
sionally to  turn  the  dish  round,  when  they 
grow  too  much  one  way.  If  this  dish  be 
placed  in  a  fancy  basket,  with  cross  handles, 
arched  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  flower- 
stems  may  be  easily  supported  ;  though  the 
roots  spread  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
and  enable  them  to  stand  well,  unless  they  be- 
come too  much  drawn  up  and  weakly,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  when  they  have  been 
kept  too  dark.  The  Vanthol  Tulips  will  also 
grow  well  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as 
Crocuses,  which  flower  very  freely  in  similar 
contrivances.  A  common  tea  saucer  will  hold 
a  dozen  well,  and  they  almost  instantly  strike 
their  roots  among  the  moss,  and  spread  their 
fibres  under  it.  This,  indeed,  is  by  far  the 
best  method  of  flowering  the  Crocus,  for  they 
look  very  uninteresting  in  single  glasses,  com- 
pared with  their  appearance  when  in  masses 
of  a  dozen.  ■ 

NEW   PLANTS    AND    SHRUBS, 

INTRODUCED   OR    MADE   KNOWN    DURING    THE    YEAR 
1S45. 

ACHIMENES  ARGYROSTIGMA,   Hooker.  (The 

silver-epotted  Achimenes). — An  herbaceous 
stove  perennial,  propagated  by  small  scaly 
tubers,  and  producing  large  obtuse  elliptical 
leaves,  spotted  with  white  :  the  flowers  are 
small,  whitish,  mottled  with  red,  gaping,  and 
produced  in  upright  racemes  or  loose  spikes. 
It  is  from  New  Granada  ;  and  flowers  in  the 
summer  months.  Figured  in  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  4l7o.     Natural  order,  Gesneraceas. 

Achimenes  grandlflora,  Be  Candolle. 
(The  large-flowered  Achimenes).  —  A  good 
deal  like  the  now  well-known  A.  long/flora 
in  habit  and  general  appearance,  but  with 
large,  rich,  rosy  crimson,  gaping  flowers.  It 
requires  the  same  culture.  It  grows  in 
Mexico,  upon  shady  rocks  of  the  Barranca  de 
Tioselos,  near  the  Hacienda  de  la  Laguna.  It 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the 
family,  all  of  which,  without  exception,  are 
highly  worth  cultivating.  Not  new.  Figured 
in  Botanical  Register,  ISl">,  t.  11. 


Allamanda  cathartica,  var.  grandi- 
fiora,  of  gardens.  (The  large-flowered  Alla- 
manda).  —  Almost  every  one  has  some 
knowledge  of  Allamanda  cathartica,  a  splen- 
did climbing  plant,  of  strong  growth,  and  pro- 
ducing bunches  of  large  yellow  flowers. 
Whether  the  present  is  another  species,  or 
only  a  well-marked  variety,  is  not  quite  de- 
fined :  some  consider  it  a  species.  From  that 
plant  it  differs  in  having  larger  flowers,  usually 
upwards  of  four  inches  in  diameter  ;  in  being 
fuller  coloured  ;  and  in  not  having  so  much 
tendency  to  climb.  Indeed,  under  good  man- 
agement, it  can  be  kept  as  a  bush  of  compact 
form,  two  or  three  feet  in  size.  It  has  leaves 
usually  three  in  a  whorl,  oblong  lance-shaped  ; 
and  the  large  pale-yellow  trumpet-like  flowers 
are  produced  in  clusters  of  four  or  five,  at  the 
ends  of  the  young  shoots.  It  is  a  stove  plant, 
flowering  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  Mr.  Gardner  found  it  in  Brazil, 
and  introduced  it  by  seeds  to  this  country. 
Figured  in  Buxton's  Magazine  of  Botany, 
p.  79.     Natural  order,  Apocynaceoe. 

Anemone  obttjsjxoba,  Bon.  (Theobtuse- 
lobed  Wind-flower). — This  hardy  alpine  plant 
is  the  same  as  A.  Govaniana,  of  Wallich,  whose 
name  gives  place  to  that  of  Don.  It  grows 
about  six  inches  high,  and  bears  a  few-flow- 
ered umbel  of  small  white  flowers,  just  elevated 
above  the  broad  leaves,  which  are  formed  with 
three  blunt  lobes,  or  divisions.  It  inhabits 
the  Choor  mountain  of  the  Himalayas,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  Figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  1844,  t.  65.  Natural 
order,  Ranunculacea;. 

Anthocercis  ilicifolia,  A.  Cunningham. 
(The  holly-leaved  Anthocercis). — A  sutfruti- 
cose,  perennial,  green-house  plant,  growing 
from  four  to  six  feet  high,  with  numerous 
branches,  which  are  leafy  below,  and  at  the 
upper  part  furnished  with  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  obovate,  and  spinulose-dentate  ;  in 
the  small  branches  these  leaves  become  gradu- 
ally smaller,  giving  place  to  the  flowers  ;  the 
flowers  are  bell-shaped,  with  five  narrow 
reflexed  segments  ;  the  tubular  part  is  marked 
with  greenish  lines  outside,  and  dark  red 
coloured  ones  inside.  The  flowers  are  rather 
elegant,  but  the  habit  is  straggling.  It  is 
from  the  Swan  River  colony,  and  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's 
Botanic  Garden,  at  Glasnevin,  Ireland.  It 
requires  a  warm  green-house  in  winter,  and 
to  be  kept  cool  in  summer  ;  and  will  grow  in 
a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4300.  Natural 
order,  Scrophuluriacese. 

Anigozanihos  pulcherrimus,  Hooker. 
(The  prettiest  yellow  Anigozanthos). — A  very 
handsome  green-house  herbaceous  plant,  with 
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linear-falcate,  sword-like  leaves.  The  stem 
rises  two  or  three  feet  high,  bearing  a  large 
branching  panicle,  with  funnel-shaped  yellow 
hairy  flowers,  which  are  densely  situated 
towards  the  end  of  each  division  of  the  stem. 
Altogether,  it  forms  a  very  peculiar-looking 
and  somewhat  handsome  plant.  It  is  from 
the  Swan  River  settlement.  Figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4180.  Natural  order, 
Hasmodoraceffi. 

Aotus  gracillima,  Meisner.  (The  slender 
Aotus). — A  pretty  green-house  shrub,  from 
New  Holland,  rather  tall-growing,  with  twiggy 
branches,  and  slender  linear  leaves.  The 
flowers  small,  butterfly-shaped,  lively  yellow 
spotted  with  red,  are  produced  along  the 
strong  shoots  in  such  profusion  near  the  ex- 
tremities, as  to  completely  envelope  them  for 
several  inches  in  length.  It  is  a  Swan  River 
species.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  4146.     Natural  order,  Leguminosre. 

Aphelandra  aurantiaca,  Lindley.  (The 
orange-scarlet  Aphelandra). — A  handsome 
stove  shrub,  in  the  way  of  A.  cristata,  with 
opposite,  oblong,  smooth,  shining,  dark-green 
leaves,  which  are  wavy  on  the  margin,  near 
the  base  ;  the  flowers  are  ringent,  in  erect, 
dense  spikes  ;  at  first  orange-yellow,  changing 
to  a  deep  orange ;  the  lower  lip  is  divided  into 
three  nearly  oval  lobes.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced from  the  continent  to  some  of  the 
metropolitan  nurseries,  under  the  name  of 
Heinisandra  aurantiaca.  It  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  these  plants,  requiring  the  same 
treatment  as  A.  cristata.  It  was  discovered 
in  Mexico,  by  Messrs.  Linden  and  Funcke, 
collectors  for  the  Belgian  government,  and 
introduced  to  the  royal  garden  at  Lacken, 
and  through  Mr.  Makoy,  of  Liege,  it  reached 
the  nurseries  of  this  country.  Figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  1845,  t.  12.  Natural 
order,  Acanthacea?. 

Aphelexis  spectabilis,  var.  grandifiwa,  of 
gardens.  (The  large-flowered  showy  Aphelexis). 
— This  is  a  most  beautiful  green-house  plant. 
It  was  accidentally  raised  from  some  imported 
seeds  of  A.  spectabilis,  at  the  Westerham  nur- 
sery. The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  peculiar  round 
or  cup-shaped  form,  of  a  deep  crimson  purple 

lour,  with  a  rich  golden  centre  ;  they  are 
"  everlasting,"  like  those  of  the  other  kinds  of 
Aphelexis.     Natural  order,  Compositae. 

Arctostaphylos  nitida,  Bentham.  (The 
shining-leaved  Berberry.) — An  evergreen 
half  hardy  shrub,  resembling  an  Arbutus. 
It  has  oblong  lance  -  shaped  leaves,  and 
branched  erect  racemes  of  pitcher-shaped 
white  flowers.  Introduced  from  Mexico. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845, 
t.  32.     Natural  order,  Ericacere. 

Azalea  L.etitle,  Herbert.  — A  garden 
hybrid   hardy   Azalea,    raised   by   the  Hon. 


and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  and  named  in  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  Herbert.  It  bears  large  clusters 
of  white  flowers,  with  a  dash  of  orange  yellow 
on  the  central  division.  It  was  raised  between 
a  Rhododendron  ponticum,  and  an  Azalea. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845, 
t.  51. 

Azalea  Lcdovicije,  Herbert. — A  garden 
hybrid  hardy  Azalea,  a  sister  seedling  to  the 
A.  Lajtitia?.  It  has  whitish  flowers,  with  a 
gay  rosy  tint  suffused,  and  is  a  very  handsome 
variety.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
1845,  t.  60. 

Azalea  indica  (green-house  Azaleas). — 
Natural  order,  Ericaceae. 

var.  magnifica. — A  large  purple  second- 
rate  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Gaines. 

var.  rubescens. — One  of  Mr.  Gaines's, 
with  light  scarlet  flowers  ;  second  rate. 

var.  Vesta. — Raised  byMr.Bruce,gardener 
to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Tooting  ;  the  flowers 
are  fine  white,  of  medium  quality  ;  and  the 
plant  has  rather  peculiarly  narrow  leaves. 

var.  Storeyana. — A  pure  white  variety, 
inferior  to  the  old  white  (A.  i.  ledifolia). 

var.  rosea  elegans. — One  of  Mr.  Ivery's,  of 

Betchworth :    the    flowers    are  pale   rose 

coloured,  and  pretty,  of  tolerable  good  form. 

var.  Iveryana. — A  variety,  raised  also  by 

Mr.  Ivery,  with  large  pure  white  flowers. 

var.  striata  formosissirna. — Also  from 
Mr.  Ivery  ;  in  the  way  of  A.  Gledstanesii  ; 
but  not  so  good  in  quality. 

var.  latertia  pulchra. — Also  from  Mr. 
Ivery;  the  flowers  are  light  rose-coloured  ; 
not  above  second  rate. 

var.  Palmerii. — This  is  a  large  bright 
rose-coloured  flower,  of  good  properties, 
raised  by  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  A. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam. 

var. Murray  ana. — Thisisahybrid,raised 
by  Mr.  Kinghorn,  gardener  to  A.  Murray, 
Esq.,  of  Twickenham,  and  received  a  prize 
at  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Society.  It  is  a  large  bright  rose- 
coloured  flower,  of  good  properties. 

var.  Duke  of  Devonshire. — A  hybrid, 
raised  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lucombe 
and  Co.,  of  Exeter  ;  the  flowers  are  light 
scarlet,  and  of  good  form. 

var.  semi-duplex  pura. — A  hybrid  of  Mr. 
Smith's,  of  Norbiton.  It  is  a  semi-double 
rosy-pink  variety ;  not  above  second  rate. 

var.  semi-duplex  purpurea  rosea. — Also 
one  of  Mr.  Smith's  :  the  flowers  are  reddish 
purple  :  not  above  second  rate. 

var.  aurantia  major. — Also  one  of  Mr. 
Smith's  :  the  flowers  are  orange  red  :  not 
above  second  rate  in  quality. 

var.  Broughtonii. — This  is  a  handsome 
variety,  with  large,  well  spotted  flowers,  of  a 
light  rosy  pink  colour,  and  of  good  shape. 
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Backhousia  mtrtifolia,  Hooker,  and 
Haroey.  (The  myrtle-leaved  Backhousia). — 
A  neat  little  green-house  shrub,  found  by  Mr. 
James  Backhouse,  in  the  Illawara  district  of 
New  South  Wales ;  and  dedicated  by  the 
above-named  gentlemen,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  their  mutual  friend,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  arduous  labours,  of  a  totally  different 
character,  still  found  time  to  collect  and  de- 
scribe many  interesting  plants.  In  New  Hol- 
land it  forms  a  small  tree,  sixteen  feet  high, 
with  opposite,  ovate  acuminate  leaves,  resem- 
bling those  of  a  myrtle  ;  and  corymbs  of  small 
greenish  white  flowers,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts  are  the  outer  covering  (calyx), 
and  the  thread-like  filaments  (stamens)  which 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  flowers.  It  strikes 
readily  from  cuttings  ;  and  flowers  when  quite 
small.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  4133.     Natural  order,  MyrtaceEe. 

Baebacenia  squamat  a,  Hooker.  (The  scaly- 
stalked  Barbacenia).  —  A  stove  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a  tuft  of  long  narrow  leaves,  and 
orange-coloured  flowers.  It  is  from  Brazil. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4136. 
Natural  order,  Hajmodoracese. 

Begonia  axbo-coccinea,  Hooker.  (The 
scarlet-and-white  flowered  Elephant's  Ear). — 
One  of  the  most  lovely  of  a  lovely  family.  It 
is  from  India,  and  was  raised  and  flowered  in 
the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden  of  Kew.  It  is  a 
stove  herbaceous  species,  with  large  peltate, 
almost  reniform  leaves,  possessing  however  the 
oblique  character  peculiar  to  these  plants.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  a  branching,  many- 
flowered,  lax  panicle,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  high  ;  they  are  red  externally,  and  white 
within  ;  and  being  produced  abundantly,  they 
are  very  showy.  It  blooms  in  spring  and 
summer.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  4172.  Natural  order,  Begoniaceas. 

Begonia  ramentacea,  Paxton.  (The  scaly- 
stalked  Elephant's  Ear). — This  is  a  showy 
plant,  with  short  thick  stems,  and  rather  large 
obliquely  ovate  leaves,  bright  green  and  smooth 
above,  sanguineous  beneath,  and  there  studded 
with  little  bundles  of  hairs  ;  the  stalks  of  the 
leaves  are  very  curiously  covered  with  de- 
pressed fringed  scurfiness,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  derives  its  name.  It  bears  cymose 
clusters  of  flowers,  rising  a  few  inches  above 
the  leaves,  and  spreading  out  gracefully  ;  the 
flowers  are  whitish  or  flesh-coloured,  and  as 
these  decay,  they  are  succeeded  by  rich  crim- 
son seed  pods,  which  are  hardly  less  orna- 
mental. It  is  a  stove  species,  flowering  in  the 
autumn,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus. 
Tin-  plant  was  imported  from  Brazil,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  but  is  still  very  scarce,  and 
but  little  known.  Figured  in  Paxton's  Ma- 
gazine of  Botany,  p.  73. 

Begonia  bubricauus,  Hooker.  (The  red- 


stemmed  Elephant's  Ear). — A  stove  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  oblique,  large,  cordate, 
glossy,  slightly  hairy  leaves,  on  footstalks 
from  four  to  six  inches  long.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  a  brandling  panicle,  at  the 
top  of  the  scapes  (flower-stems),  are  large  and 
showy  ;  and  consist  of  five  obovate  petals, 
two  of  which  are  blush-red,  and  the  other  three 
creamy,  scarcely  tinged  with  blush  :  the  male 
blossoms  are  rather  larger  than  the  female 
ones.  The  short  petioles,  and  much  longer 
scapes,  are  slightly  hairy,  and  of  a  fine  bright 
red.  The  triangular  capsule  (seed-vessel), 
peculiar  to  the  genus,  has  two  of  its  angles 
formed  into  slight  wing-like  projections,  the 
other  being  much  larger,  and  elongated,  with 
its  point  curved  upwards.  The  origin  of  the 
plant  is  not  known. 

Begonia  stigmosa,  Lindley.  (The  spotted- 
leaved  Begonia). — Rather  a  pretty  species  of 
this  handsome  tribe.  It  has  a  short  stem,  and 
oblique  cordate  leaves,  the  stalks  of  which  are 
furnished  with  scaly  appendages.  The  flowers 
are  white,  not  very  large,  produced  in  cymose 
panicles.  The  leaves  are  marked  with  brown- 
ish-purple spots. 

Bellevaxia  syriaca,  Herbert.  (The  Syrian 
Bellevalia). — This  plant  was  sent  to  Spofforth 
(Mr.  Herbert's),  from  Aleppo,  by  the  Hon.  W. 
Fox  Strangways  ;  but  it  is  not  ascertained 
whether  the  roots  were  found  near  Aleppo  or 
Damascus.  The  leaves  are  nearly  a  foot  long, 
and  half  an  inch  wide  ;  they  are  glaucous, 
channelled,  and  acute.  The  flower-stem 
(scape)  rises  from  five  to  ten  inches  high,  and 
the  flowers  are  borne  nearly  erect  ;  they  con- 
sist of  a  pale  blue  tubular  portion,  and  a 
whitish  limb  with  rufous  tips.  It  is  quite 
hardy.     Natural  order,  Liliacese. 

Berberis  actinacantha,  Martins,  (The 
ray-spined  Berberry).  —  A  sub-evergreen 
hardy  bush,  of  small  size,  with  thorny  branches, 
furnished  with  small  roundish  ovate  leaves, 
and  numerous  yellow  flowers,  which  open  in 
April,  May,  and  June.  It  is  from  Chili. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845,  t.  55. 
Natural  order,  Berberaceae. 

Berberis  trifoliata,  Hartweg.  (The  three- 
leaf-letted  Berberry). — Avery  handsome,  half- 
hardy  evergreen  shrub,  with  prickly  holly-like 
leaves,  growing  three  together,  and  bunches 
of  handsome  yellow  flowers.  It  is  from  Mexico. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845,t.  10. 

BnrWEXLIA  glaucesuens,  Herbert.  (The 
glaucescent  Bid  wellia). — This  plant  was  intro- 
duced to  Europe,  by  Mr.  Bidwell,  of  Sydney, 
after  whom  it  has  been  named.  It  naturally 
inhabits  an  elevated  tract  of  table-land  called 
New  England,  which  is  situated  on  the  south- 
eastern mountains  of  the  Australian  continent. 
It  has  linear,  glaucous  leaves,  flat  above,  and 
rounded  beneath  ;    and    a  branching   flower- 
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stem  :  the  flowers  are  white,  with  regular, 
broad,  ribbed  petals,  marked  with  blush-red 
lines.     Natural  order,  Iridaceae. 

Blandfordia  intermedia,  Herbert.  (In- 
termediate Blandfordia). — A  beautiful  green- 
house herbaceous  plant,  with  rigid,  channelled, 
tuftedfoliage,  and  erect  racemesof  large,  pendu- 
lous, trumpet-shaped  flowers.  It  has  flowered 
at  Spoiforth,  bearing  twenty  blossoms  ;  it  is 
allied  to  B.  nobilis,  but  is  altogether  a  more 
robust  and  much  finer  plant.  Native  of  New 
Holland.     Natural  order,  Liliaceas. 

Blandfordia  margin  at  a,  Herbert.  (The 
rough-edged  Blandfordia). — A  green-house 
herbaceous  plant,  with  long,  linear  sheathing 
leaves,  collected  at  the  base ;  from  these  the 
flower  stem  rises  erect,  and  bears  a  long  coni- 
cal raceme  of  flowers,  crowded  together  to- 
wards the  top,  and  each  attached  by  a  little 
stalk  directly  with  the  main  stem  ;  the  flowers 
are  drooping,  and  individually  of  a  lengthened 
conical  figure,  resembling  an  elongated  funnel  ; 
they  are  deep  orange,  with  a  yellow  interior. 
It  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  growing 
abundantly  on  Rocky  Cape,  in  poor  quartz 
sand,  and  where  the  soil  is  rather  wet.  It 
naturally  requires  a  good  supply  of  water  in 
the  summer  season,  and  air  at  all  times  when 
the  weather  is  favourable.  In  the  winter,  on 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  on 
an  airy  shelf,  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  Figured 
in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845,  t.  18. 

Boldoa  fragrans,  Jussieu.  (The  sweet- 
scented  Boldu). — This  is  a  small  green-house 
bush  ;  in  its  native  country,  Chili,  growing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  high.  It  is  of 
compact  bushy  habit,  with  greyish  branches, 
and  roundish  ovate  evergreen  opposite  leathery 
leaves,  with  a  rough  surface.  The  flowers 
are  small,  whitish  green,  somewhat  daisy-like, 
though  very  different  in  structure  ;  they  are 
produced  in  little  terminal  branching  panicles. 
The  fruit,  which  is  only  known  in  its  dried 
state,  is  a  little  drupe  as  large  as  a  haw,  appa- 
rently black,  and  extremely  fragrant.  The 
plant  has  a  highly  aromatic  odour  in  every 
part.  In  Chili  the  plant  is  much  valued  ;  its 
wood  forms  a  charcoal  preferred  by  smiths  to 
all  others  ;  and  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 
The  leaves  of  the  female  plant  are  usually 
larger  than  those  of  the  male.  It  is  a  green- 
house shrub,  growing  freely  in  sandy  loam 
and  peat.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
1845,  t.  57.     Natural  order,  Monomiaceas. 

Bouvardia  flava,  Decaisne.  (The  bright 
yellow-flowered  Bouvardia). — This  handsome 
plant  has  been  raised  by  M.  Van  Houtte,  of 
Ghent.  It  is  a  small  bushy  plant,  well  suited 
for  bedding  out  in  summer,  and  bears  a  pro- 
fusion of  bright  yellow  tube-shaped  flowers. 
It  also  forms  a  fine  ornament  for  the  green- 
house.     Figured   in    the    Florist'.*   Journal, 


for  December  1845.     Natural  order,  Rubia- 
ceas. 

Brovfnea  Ariza,  Bentham.  (The  Ariza 
Brownea). — In  Peru  a  tree  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  with  large  lobed  leaves,  and  clusters 
of  rich  scarlet  flowers  from  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  A  few  young  plants  have  been  raised 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens.  From 
the  woods  near  Guaduas,  in  the  province  of 
Bogota.     Natural  order,  Leguminosoe. 

Burtonia  brtjnoides,  De  Candolle.  (The 
Brunea-like  Burtonia).  —  A  dwarf-growing 
green-house  shrub,  from  New  Holland.  It  has 
villous  branches,  short  linear  leaves,  and  rather 
flat  terminal  heads  of  yellow  pea-shaped 
flowers,  produced  in  June.  The  plant  appears 
to  possess  a  vigorous  habit.  Natural  order, 
Leguminosas. 

Cajanus  bicolor,  De  Candolle.  (The  two- 
coloured  Pigeon-pea). — This  is  cultivated  for 
its  seeds  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It 
is  an  upright  growing  plant,  with  pinnated 
leaves,  composed  of  three  oval-lanceolate  hairy 
leaflets.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  striated 
with  red  on  the  outside  ;  they  are  situated  in 
corymbs  of  four  or  five  together  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  long 
narrow  pods,  containing  four  or  five  seeds 
each,  the  favourite  food  of  wild  pigeons.  It  is 
a  half-hardy  annual  or  biennial,  growing  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  flowering  rather 
freely  from  June  to  August.  Figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  1 845,  t.  3 1 .  Natural  order, 
Leguminosae. 

Calandrtnia  umbellata,  Be  Candolle. 
(The  umbel-flowered  Calandrinia). — This  is 
from  the  mountain  regions  of  Chili.  It  is  a 
perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  little  tufts 
of  linear  hairy  leaves,  and  large  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  of  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
which,  however,  require  sunshine  to  open 
them.  Altogether  the  plant  has  much  the 
appearance  of  the  dwarf  Mesembryanthemums  ; 
and  like  those  plants,  it  is  well  suited  for  rock- 
work  in  sunny  spots,  or  for  planting  on  sunny 
banks  :  it  grows  only  a  few  inches  high,  and 
sends  out  all  round  numerous  spreading  stems, 
bearing  each  an  umbel  of  flowers,  which  look 
very  beautiful.  In  the  climate  of  Devonshire 
it  has  stood  out  the  winter  of  1844,  and  may 
probably  be  found  to  be  half-hardy.  Messrs. 
Veitch  exhibited  in  flower  in  July,  1845. 
Also  called  Talinum  umbellatum.  Natural 
order,  Portulacacea3. 

Calathea  villosa,  Bindley.  (The  shaggy 
Calathea). — A  curious  herbaceous  stove  plant, 
with  large  oblong  stalked  leaves,  and  tall 
flower  stems,  bearing  at  the  top  a  cylindrical 
spike,  composed  of  cucullate  scales,  enclosing 
the  base  of  the  pale  yellow  two-petalled  flow- 
ers. The  whole  plant  is  shaggy.  It  is  allied 
to  Maranta  (the  Arrow-root  plant),  and    re- 
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quires  similar  treatment.  A  native  of  Deme- 
rara.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
1845,  t.  14.     Natural  order,  Marantaceae. 

Calceolaria  alba,  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 
(The  white-flowered  Slipperwort). — A  small 
shrubby  species  from  Chili.  It  has  narrow, 
opposite,  remotely  serrated  leaves,  and  nume- 
rous elongated  panicles  of  small  clusters  or 
thyrses  of  flowers,  which  are  nearly  pure  white. 
It  has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Son,  of  Exeter.  It  flowers  in  September,  and 
is  a  very  handsome  plant.  Figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4157.  Natural  order, 
Scrophulariacea?.  • 

Calceolaria  floribunda,  Humboldt,  &c. 
(The  many-flowered  Slipperwort). — This  is  a 
shrubby  species  of  Calceolaria  from  Quito.  It 
is  an  erect  growing  plant,  with  opposite, 
oblong,  lance-shaped  leaves  ;  and  ample 
flowered  terminal  corymbs  of  sub-globose,  pale 
yellow  flowers.  It  will  doubtless  be  suitable 
for  a  green-house  ;  though,  as  the  city  of  Quito, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  is  found,  is 
1 1 ,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  it  may,  probably, 
be  sufficiently  hardy  to  grow,  as  many  other  spe- 
cies do,  in  the  open  ground  in  summer.  It  seems 
to  bloom  throughout  the  summer  season. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4154. 

Calliandra  Tweediei,  Beniham.  (Mr. 
Tweedie's  Calliandra). — This  is  a  mimosa- 
like shrubby  plant,  with  compound,  or  bi-pin- 
nate  leaves,  and  large  heads  of  about  twenty 
flowers  from  the  axils  :  the  beauty  of  the 
plant  resides  in  the  long  red  filaments  of  the 
stamens,  which  give  the  heads  of  flowers  the 
appearance  of  a  bottle-brush.  It  is  a  stove 
plant,  native  of  Rio  Grande,  and  Rio  Jaquery, 
in  South  Brazil.  It  was  first  flowered  at 
Knowsley,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
in  March  1845.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  4188.    Natural  order,  Mimosece. 

Caliphruria  IIartwegiana,  Herbert. 
(Hartweg's  Caliphruria). — A  bulbous  plant, 
found  by  Mr.  Hartweg  in  New  Granada,  near 
Guaduas.  It  has  ovate  bulbs,  and  somewhat 
oval,  pointed,  depressed  leaves,  six  inches  in 
length,  borne  on  short  foot-stalks.  The  flowers 
arc  funnel-shaped,  about  an  inch  long,  and  arc 
produced  at  the  top  of  the  stem  (scape),  in  a 
many-flowered  umbel ;  the  tube  is  green,  and 
the  reflcxed  spreading  limb,  white  with  yel- 
low anthers.  It  has  the  appearance  of  an 
Eucrosia  ;  and  is  allied  both  to  Eurycles,  and 
Griffinia.     Natural  order,  Amaryllidaceae. 

( '  \  llipsyche  eucrosioides,  Herbert.  (The 
two-coloured  Fairy-bloom). — This  is  a  very 
curious  and  ornamental  bulbous  plant,  from 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  Its  leaves  are  a  foot 
long,  and  tour  inches  broad  ;  the  flowers  are 
drooping  from  the  top  of  the  stem,  which 
grows  two  feet  and  upwards;  they  consist  of 
a  short  green  tube,  and  a  limb  about   an  inch 


long,  of  six  obtuse  scarlet  segments  ;  the 
stamens  project  beyond  the  flower  more  than 
three  times  its  length.  It  seems  to  like  shade, 
and  flowers  in  March,  before  the  leaves.  It 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  green-house 
bulbs  ;  requiring  a  somewhat  higher  tempe- 
rature when  in  full  growth.  Figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  1845,  t.  45.  Natural 
order,  Amaryllidacea?. 

Camellia  japonica,  Lorn's  Jubilee,  of  gar- 
dens.— A  variety  rivalling  C.  reticulata  in  the 
size  and  showiness  of  its  blossoms,  and  excel- 
ling it  in  the  form,  arrangement,  and  number 
of  the  petals.  They  are  of  a  fine,  delicate, 
blush  pink,  with  a  streak  of  deeper  hue  down 
the  centre.  It  was  raised  and  flowered  at  Mr. 
Low's  nursery,  at  Clapton.  Natural  order, 
Ternstrceniiaceas. 

Camellia  japonica,  Low's  centifolia,  of 
gardens. — Another  variety,  also  flowered  at 
Mr.  Low's.  It  has  remarkably  broad  leaves, 
with  very  prominent  venations  ;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  rosy  crimson,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
cabbage-rose,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
allusion  in  the  name. 

Campanula  sylvatica,  Wallich.  (The 
wood  Bell-flower). — A  small  annual  erect  plant, 
with  a  good  deal  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
mon hare-bell,  with  small  oblong,  obovate  root 
leaves,  and  narrow  linear  stem  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  erect  and  terminal,  on  long  pedun- 
cles ;  they  are  broadly  bell-shaped,  and  of  a 
brilliant  light  ccerulean  blue.  It  is  found  in 
moist  and  shaded  places  in  Nepal.  It  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  parterre  :  young  plants 
reared  from  seeds  (which  are  freely  produced) 
in  the  autumn,  and  kept  through  the  winter  in 
the  green-house,  come  into  flower  early  in  the 
summer,  and  continue  for  along  time  to  bloom. 
Not  new.  Figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine, 
p.  245.     Natural  order,  Campanulacese. 

Caragana  triflora,  Lindley.  (The  three- 
flowered  Caragana). — A  hardy  shrub  (from 
India  and  Tartary  ?)  with  spiny  footstalks  to 
its  four  and  five  barbed  leaves,  the  segments 
of  which  are  oval  and  silky,  as  in  most  others 
of  this  pretty  tribe  of  butterfly- flowered  shrubs. 
The  flowers  are  greenish  yellow,  growing  in 
threes.     Natural  order,  Leguminosaj. 

Ceradia  furcata,  Lindley.  (The  Ichaboe 
Coral-bush). — A  curious,  succulent,  forked- 
stemmed,  green-house  plant, with  a  few  succu- 
lent spathulate  leaves,  and  solitary  small  pale 
yellow  composite  flowers,  of  the  most  incon- 
spicuous appearance  imaginable.  Sometimes 
its  leathery  branches  are  blotched  with  broad 
patches  of  a  scarlet  lichen,  called  Dufourea 
llamniea.  whence,  and  from  its  forked  habit,  it 
has  been  called  Coral-busli.  It  is  from  Ichaboe, 
and  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  by  its  appear- 
ance indicates  a  very  sterile  climate.  Natural 
order,  Composita?. 
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Ch^nostoma  polyantha,  of  gardens.  (The 
many-flowered  Clwenostoma). — An  interest- 
ing, soft-wooded,  dwarf,  bushy,  green-house 
plant,  with  a  dwarf  habit,  and  numerous  loose 
racemes  of  small  pinkish  lilac  flowers,  with  an 
orange  throat.  It  is  pretty,  and  appears 
adapted  for  bedding  out  in  sheltered  places. 
It  has  been  introduced  from  the  parts  of  South 
Africa,  about  Algoa  Bay,  and  the  Zwartkops 
river.  It  is  increased  freely  both  by  cuttings 
and  seeds,  and  will  grow  in  any  good  garden 
soil.     Natural  order,  Scrophulariacea?. 

Chieita  zetlanica,  Hooker.  (The  Ceylon 
Chirita). — Of  this  genus  but  two  or  three 
species  are  introduced ;  including  a  handsome 
one  from  China,  sent  by  the  collector  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  This  is  a  branching 
plant,  with  opposite  ovate  leaves,  from  the  axils 
of  which  spring  the  panicles  of  flowers  ;  these 
are  branched,  and  bear  several  large  deep- 
purple  foxglove-like  blossoms,  which,  together 
with  the  habit  of  the  plant,  are  rather  pretty. 
It  is  a  stove  plant,  flowering  through  most  of 
the  summer  months,  and  was  introduced  from 
Ceylon.  It  is  adapted  to  associate  well  with 
the  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  and  similar  plants. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4182. 
Natural  order,  Gesneraceas. 
'  Chieonia  floeibunda,  Paxton.  (The  abun- 
dant-flowered Chiron). — A  very  pretty  little 
evergreen  sub-shrubby  green-house  plant,  of  a 
graceful  and  diffuse  habit,  with  linear  or 
oblong  ovate  leaves,  and  numerous  large  showy 
rose  pink  blossoms.  It  is  a  low-growing 
branching  plant,  which,  with  a  little  attention 
to  stopping  back  the  youns  shoots  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth,  will  form  a  very  beautiful 
specimen.  It  is,  probably,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  nothing  seems  certainly  known 
respecting  it.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Messrs. 
Rollison  both  obtained  it  from  the  continent; 
the  latter  under  the  name  of  C.  Fischerii. 
Figured  in  JPaxton's  Magazine,  p.  123. 
Natural  order,  Gentianaceas. 

Clerodendeon  sPLENDENS,aZfta,  of  gardens. 
— Under  this  name,  a  plant  is  cultivated  at 
Messrs.  Henderson's,  which  is  a  very  beautiful 
stove  climber,  but  probably  may  be  a  species 
distinct  from  C.  splendens.  It  grows  much 
more  rapidly  than  C.  splendens,  and  flowers 
freely.  The  leaves  are  oval,  and  the  blush- 
white  sweet-scented  flowers  are  very  numer- 
ously borne  on  the  branching  panicles.  It 
blooms  in  September  and  October,  continuing 
a  long  time  in  succession.  It  is  said  to  be  one 
of  Mr.  Whitfield's  discoveries  in  Sierra  Leone. 
Natural  order,  Verbenacea?. 

Coee^la  eubescens,  of  gardens. — This  was 
raised  between  Cspeciosa,  and  C.Lindleyana. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  an  upright  habit, 
and  shining  foliage  ;  the  flowers  are  drooping, 
t  nbular,verylong,  and  of  a  lively  i'ed  or  crimson. 


Raised  by  Mr.  Gaines.  This,  and  the  next 
four,  are  figured  in  Paxton' s  Magazine,  p.  77. 
Natural  order,  Rutaceaj. 

Coee^ea  picta,  of  gardens. — A  hybrid 
raised  between  C.  speciosa,  and  C.  virens ;  it  is 
of  a  strong  habit,  and  large  bold  foliage.  The 
flowers  are  crimson,  deeply-tipped  with  dark 
green,  drooping,  and  of  a  long  tubular  shape. 
Raised  by  Mr.  Gaines. 

Coee^a  pallida,  of  gardens. — A  hybrid 
raised  between  C.  rufa  and  C.  alba ;  it  has  a 
very  bushy  habit  of  growth,  and  flowers  very 
abundantly  ;  the  flowers  are  long,  tubular 
drooping,  and  of  a  pale  watery  green  colour. 
Raised  by  Mr.  Gaines. 

Coee^a  delicata,  of  gardens. — A  distinct 
and  handsome  hybrid  between  C.  alba  and 
C.  rosea ;  the  blossoms  stand  nearly  erect, 
they  are  short  in  the  tube,  and  very  m  uch  ex- 
panded at  the  extremity,  the  segments  being 
much  reflexed  ;  it  is  of  a  delicate  pale  rose,  or 
deep  pink,  and  a  very  desirable  plant.  Raised 
by  Mr.  Gaines. 

CoeejEA  fereuginea,  of  gardens. — This  is 
a  hybrid  between  C.  alba  and  C.  Grevillii;  it 
is  a  robust  grower,  and  a  free  blooming 
plant  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  drooping,  and  of 
good  substance,  the  tube  rather  short,  and  the 
limb  somewhat  expanded,  but  not  so  much  as 
in  delicata;  the  colour  is  greenish,  with  a  brown 
tinge.     Raised  by  Mr.  Gaines. 

Ceocds  medius,  Balbi.  (The  intermediate- 
flowered  Crocus). — A  strong-growing  au- 
tumnal kind,  with  handsome  large,  purple- 
blue  flowers,  which  are  very  showy.  It  grows 
in  the  mountain  meadows  near  Varese,  in 
Liguria,  and  some  parts  of  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa.     Natural  order,  Iridacea?. 

Crocus  Clusianus, Gay.  (Clusius, Crocus). 
A  pretty  autumnal  species,  with  rather  small 
dark  bluish-lilac  flowers.  It  is  found  plenti- 
fully in  Cintra,  in  Portugal.  It  flowers  early 
in  the  autumn. 

Ceocus  Suteeianus,  Herbert.  (Suter's 
Crocus). — This  is  a  vernal  species,  with  rather 
small  deep-yellow  flowers  ;  it  was  obtained 
from  Angora,  in  Anatolia. 

Ceocus  DAMAsCENUS,_Her&ert.  (The Damas- 
cus Crocus.) — An  autumn  flowering  species, 
with  small  bluish-lilac  flowers.  It  flowers  in 
September;  and  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus. 

Ceocus  Tournefortianus,  Gay.  (Tourne- 
fort's  Crocus). — A  dwarf  plant  with  pale 
bluish-lilac  flowers,  and  milk-white  anthers. 
It  flowers  in  the  autumn. 

Ceocus  Cahbessedianus,  Gay.  (Cam- 
bessede's  Crocus). — This  has  very  small  white 
flowers,  streaked  with  purple.  It  flowers  in  the 
autumn  ;  and  is  from  Majorca. 

Ceocus  CART-wRiGHiiANUSj-Her&ert.  (Cart- 
wright's  Crocus). — A  dwarf  plant,  with  large 
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purple-blue  flowers,  produced  in  the  autumn. 
A  variety  of  this,  called  creticus,  has  smaller 
flowers,  with  a  tinge  of  straw-colour  on  the 
outside  of  the  flower  ;  another  variety  called 
leueadius,  has  white  flowers. 

Crtptadenia  uniflora,  Meisner.  (The 
one-flowered  Cryptadenia). — A  small  twiggy 
heath-like  green-house  bush,  with  linear  acute 
leaves,  and  pretty  hypocrateriform  pink 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  flowers  in  the  early  summer  months. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4143. 
Natural  order,  Thymele«. 

Diseh.ua.  aueantia,  Lahillardiere.  (The 
orange-coloured,  or  New  Caledonia  Disemma). 
■ — A  green-house  twining  shrub,  very  nearly 
allied  to  Passiflora.  The  leaves  are  three  lobed; 
the  flowers  large,  handsome;  the  five  outer 
segments,  or  sepals,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  the 
inner  circle  of  segments  about  half  as  long  ; 
the  flowers  are  at  first  white,  gradually  assum- 
ing a  yellow,  or  tawny  tint,  and  finally  becom- 
ing a  brick  red.  It  flowers  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  4140.     Natural  order,  Passifloraceas. 

Disocactus  biforhis,  Lindley.  (The  two- 
shaped  Torch  Thistle). — A  graceful  cactus- 
like plant,  with  handsome  deep  pink  flowers, 
succeeded  by  beautiful  little  red  berries.  It 
is  from  Honduras.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  1845,  t.  9.   Natural  order,  Cactacea?. 

Drsopm'LLA  stellata,  Bentham.  (The 
starry  Dysophyl). — A  lovely,  delicate,  small 
herbaceous  plant,  requiring  to  be  grown  in  a 
moist  stove.  It  has  whorls  of  narrow  leaves, 
and  upright  dense  spikes  of  purple-lilac  flowers. 
It  is  believed  to  be  a  biennial,  or  perhaps  an 
annual  ;  and  is  difficult  of  culture.  Intro- 
duced from  Malabar  and  Mysore.  Figured 
in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845,  t.  23. 
Natural  order,  LabiataB. 

Echeveria  Sciieerii,  Lindley.  (Mr. 
Scheer's  Echeveria). — A  handsome  succulent 
plant,  with  acutely  ovate  fleshy  leaves,  and  a 
stem  bearing  forked  panicles  of  handsome 
crimson-red,  pitcher-shaped  flowers,  in  droop- 
ing racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and 
produces  its  flowers  in  the  winter  months.  In 
cultivation  a  very  small  supply  only  of  water  is 
required,  or  the  roots  will  be  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed. It  requires  a  green-house.  Figured 
in  the  Botanical 'Register,  1845,  t.  27.  Natural 
order,  Crassulaceas. 

Echinocactus  Leeanus,  Hooltcr.  (Mr 
Lee's  Hedgehog  Cactus). — This  is  a  pretty 
small  species,  raised  from  Buenos  Ayrcan  seed, 
by  the  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith.  It  is 
of  a  depressed  globular  form,  consisting  of 
irregular  tubercles,  tipped  with  about  eleven 
slender  spines;  the  flowers  are  whitish,  tinged 
with  green  ;  and  it  is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
E.  multiflorus,    but  smaller  in   all   its  parts. 


Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4184. 
Natural  order,  Cactaceoe. 

ECHHsOCACTUS      HULTIFLORUS,       HooliCr. 

(The  many-flowered  Hedgehog  Cactus). — A 
handsome  individual  of  this  singular  genus. 
It  forms  a  globose  mass,  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter  (probably  larger)  ;  the  surface  is 
divided  into  large  irregular  tubercles  ;  the 
spines  are  five  in  a  bunch,  curving  towards 
the  plant.  The  flowers  appear  to  be  very 
freely  produced  ;  they  are  short  and  thick,  of 
large  size,  whitish,  tinged  with  pink  and  green. 
Its  native  country  is  not  known.  Sir  W. 
Hooker  observes,  "  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
described,  but  on  this  subject  it  behoves  us  to 
speak  with  caution,  as  no  plants  are  so  difficult 
to  define  by  words  as  the  members  of  this  now 
extensive  family."  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  4181. 

Echikocactus  htriostigha,  Salm-Dych. 
(  The  many-spotted  Hedgehog  Cactus).— This  is 
a  very  singular  species.  It  is  of  a  sub-orbicular, 
rather  oblong,  form,  attaining  a  foot  or  more 
in  height  ;  exteriorly  consisting  of  five  or  six 
deep  furrows,  and  as  many  broad  projecting 
ridges,  entirely  without  spines.  The  surface 
is  covered  with  white  scale-like  dots,  which, 
when  carefully  examined,  are  seen  to  consist 
of  matted  or  interwoven  hairs  ;  the  flowers  are 
small,  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  appear  at 
the  top  of  the  plant.  It  has  been  also  called 
Astrophyton  myriostigma.  Plants  have  been 
introduced  to  this  country  from  San  Luis 
"Potosi,  in  Mexico.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  4177. 

Echinocactus  pectiniferus,  Lemaire. 
(The  comb-spined  Hedgehog  Cactus). — A  sin- 
gular small  showy  species,  of  sub-rotund  form, 
with  many  deep  ribs  and  angles;  the  principal 
spines  are  in  each  cluster  spread  out  horizon- 
tally in  two  rows,  closely  placed  in  a  pecti- 
nated manner.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
rose-coloured.  It  flowered  at  Kew  in  April ; 
and  was  received  from  San  Luis,  Mexico. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4190. 

Epiphylluh  Rockerii,  of  gardens. — 
Under  this  name  a  variety  of  E.  truncation, 
with  beautiful  violet-tinted  flowers,  is  now 
known.  It  is  not  new,  but  has  not  till  lately 
attracted  general  notice. 

Erica  Halfordiana,  RdUson.  (Ilalford's 
Heath). — This  is  a  hybrid,  with  the  character 
of  E.  ampuUacea.  The  flowers  are  whitish, 
with  a  pink  tinge  at  the.  base  of  the  tube,  and 
greenish  towards  the  tips;  the  leaves  are  in  the 
way  of  E.  retorta.  It  is  a  very  pretty  variety, 
blooming  in  July.     Natural  order,  Ericacea. 

Erica  vkxtricosa,  vars,  (the  ventricose 
Heath.) — Of  this  species  many  varieties  are 
now  well  known  and  admired.  Several  more 
very  pretty  new  varieties  have  been  exhibited 
during    1845,    by    Mr.  Pamplin  ;    these    arc 
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named  splendens,  magnified,  grandifiora,  deli- 
cata,  elegans,  conspicua,  midtiflora,  and 
bicolor ;  they  are  of  various  shades  of  blush 
and  pink,  and  differ  both  as  to  size  and  form  ; 
but  they  are  all  very  pretty. 

Eremostachts  laciniata,  Bunge.  (The 
jag-leaved  Desert-rod).  — A  large  growing 
herbaceous  perennial,  nearly  hardy,  affected 
more  by  wet  than  cold.  It  grows  from  four 
to  six  feet  high,  with  large  pinnated  leaves, 
and  whorls  of  whitish  labiate  flowers,  with  a 
yellow  lip.  It  is  found  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Caucasus,  on  dry  hills.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June.  The  safest  way  of  preserving  it 
in  winter  is  in  pots,  in  a  cold  dry  frame.  Not 
new.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
1845,  t.  52.     Natural  order,  Labiatse. 

Eustoma  exaxtatum,  Grisebach.  (The  tall 
Eustoma). — This  is  a  green-house  perennial, 
requiring  to  be  raised  one  season,  to  flower 
freely  the  next.  The  leaves  are  elliptic-oblong 
and  glaucous  ;  the  flowers  bell-shaped,  with 
five  oval  spreading  segments,  rosy  lilac,  with 
a  darker  colour  round  the  eye.  It  is  a  native 
of  various  parts  of  North  America.  Figured 
in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845,  t.  13.  Na- 
tural order,  Gentianaceas. 

EVOLVULUS  PURPUREO-CCEEUELUS,-Ef00^er. 

(the  purple-blue  flowered  Evolvulus).  —  A 
twiggy,  suffruticose  stove  plant,  with  erect 
branches,  and  small  wiry,  rigid,  spreading 
branchlets ;  the  leaves  are  small,  acutely  lan- 
ceolate, and  spreading.  The  flowers  terminal 
on  the  leafy  branches  ;  they  are  rotate,  or 
wheel-shaped,  of  a  rich  ultra-marine  blue, 
with  a  white  centre,  and  fine  purple  diverging 
rays  ;  they  resemble  a  good  deal  the  bloom  of 
the  blue  pimpernels  and  flaxes.  It  was  found 
by  Mr.  Purdie  in  Jamaica,  on  arid  rocks,  near 
the  sea.  A  variety  has  been  flowered  at  Kew, 
with  much  paler  blue  flowers.  It  requires  a 
stove  ;  and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  A 
fine  plant  has  bloomed  at  Syon.  Figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4202.  Natural 
order,  Convolvulace®. 

Fedia  graciliflora,  of  gardens.  (The 
slender-flowered  Fedia). — This  is  a  very 
pretty  half-hardy  annual,  with  a  branching 
stem,  moderate  sized  obtuse  opposite  leaves, 
and  numerous  close  bunches  of  small  tubular 
rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  planting  in  beds  to  bloom  during 
the  summer ;  and  flowers  for  a  long  time 
in  succession.  Introduced  to  France  from 
Algiers  ;  and  thence  obtained  in  this  country. 
Natural  order,  Valerianacea?. 

Franciscea  acuminata,  Pohl.  (The  acumi- 
nated Franciscea). — This  handsome  Brazilian 
shrub  "  is  assuredly,"  says  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
"  the  F.  acuminata  of  Pohl,"  in  the  Plant. 
Brae.  It  is  a  stove  shrub,  with  ovate  leaves, 
and  roundish  purple-blue  flowers,  produced  in 


June  and  July.  The  genus  is  not  thought  by 
some  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  from  Bruns- 
felsia  ;  and  Mr.  Bentham  has  united  the  two 
genera  in  the  descriptions  of  the  natural  order 
Scrophulariacece,  for  the  forthcoming  volume 
of  De  Candolle's  Prodromus.  Figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4189.  Natural  order, 
Scrophulariaceas. 

Fuchsia  seeratifolia,  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 
(The  serrated-leavedFuchsia) This  is  a  large- 
growing  species,  forming  a  small  tree  in  Peru, 
and  in  cultivation  ranking  with  F.  fulgens, 
and  F.  corymbifiora.  It  has  large  oval 
pointed  leaves,  and  long  tube-shaped  pink 
flowers,  with  a  vermillion  corolla,  and  sepals 
tipped  with  green.  They  are  very  showy ;  and 
are  handsomely  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,*,.  4174:  Botanical  Register,  1845, 
t..41  ;  and  Paxton's  Magazine,  p.  169. 

Galanthus  reflexus,  Herbert.  (The  re- 
flexed-flowered  Snowdrop). — This  is  a  curious 
little  plant,  from  Mount  Gargarus,  about  half 
size  of  the  common  Snowdrop.  Natural  order, 
Amaryllidacea?. 

Gardenia  Stanleyana,  Hooker.  (Lord 
Derby's  Gardenia).  —  The  flowers  of  this 
species  of  Gardenia  are  very  handsome  ;  they 
consist  of  a  narrow  tube,  nine  inches  long,  and 
a  broad  spreading  limb,  five  inches  across,  of 
five  ovate  segments,  white  at  the  margin,  and 
spotted  and  chequered  with  crimson  and  green 
in  the  centre  of  each  division.  It  blossoms  in 
June.  Theleaves  are  oval  elliptic;  and  the  flow- 
ers are  very  fragrant.  It  is  from  Sierra  Leone. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845,  t. 
47  ;  and  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4185. 
Natural  order,  Cinchonaceae. 

Gardenia  Whitfieldii,  Lindley.  (Mr. 
Whitfield's  Gardenia). — This  species  was  in- 
troduced some  years  since  by  Mr.  Whitfield, 
from  Sierra  Leone,  and  was  at  the  time  un- 
named, and  probably  now  lurks  among  some 
of  the  unknown  stove  plants  that  have  never 
bloomed.  It  has  obovate  leaves,  and  leathery 
flowers,  covered  with  a  close  fur,  about  five 
inches  long,  with  an  expansion  of  three  inches. 
Gai'lussaccia  pseudo-vaccinium,  Chamis- 
so,hc.  (The  bilberry-like  Gaylussaccia.) — This 
plant  is  also  Andromeda  coccinea,  and  Yacci- 
nium  brasiliense.  It  is  a  small  and  hardy  green- 
house shrub,  growing,  according  to  Auguste  de 
St.  Hilaire,  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  oval  or  elliptic,  almost 
without  footstalks,  and  slightly  hairy.  The 
flowers  are  pitcher-shaped,  that  is,  short  tubular 
contracted  at  the  extremity,  and  again  spread- 
ing out ;  and  divided  into  five  little  pointed 
segments,  resembling  the  bloom  of  many  of 
the  heaths  ;  they  are  of  a  pretty  rosy  pink 
colour,  and  are  produced  in  dense  racemes 
(lengthened  branches)  from  buds  situated  near 
the  extremity  of  the  preceding  years  growth, 
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some  of  the  neighbouring  buds  producing  the 
leafy  shoots,  which  bear  flowers  the  succeeding 
season.  The  base  of  every  flower  is  furnished 
with  a  bract  (small  leaf)  considerably  deve- 
loped ;  and  the  flowers  on  each  raceme  all 
hang  drooping  one  way,  which  is  termed  secund. 
The  plant  inhabits  the  sandy  open  plains,  in 
Brazil,  and  the  coast  from  the  city  of  Cara- 
vellos,  in  the  province  of  Porto  Seguro,  as  far 
as  the  Island  of  St.  Catharine.  It  requires 
treatment  similar  to  that  given  to  Cape  Heaths. 
Messrs.  Loddiges  exhibited  it  in  bloom  during 
the  summer  months  of  1844.  Figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  1844,  t.  62  ;  and  Pax- 
ton's  Magazine,  p.  101.  Natural  order,  Eri- 
caceae 

Genista  Spachiana,  Webb.  (M.  Spach's 
Genista). — This  is  one  of  the  small  group  of 
Canarian  Genistas,  which  are  such  general 
favourites  in  the  green-house  in  the  spring 
months.  It  is  a  small  bushy-growing  ever- 
green shrub,  with  trifoliate  leaves,  the 
segments  of  which  are  elliptic-lance-shaped  ; 
the  flowers  are  yellow,  butterfly-shaped,  and 
sweet-scented,  in  loose  spikes,  at  the  end  of 
the  branches.  It  is  indigenous  to  the 
high  mountains  of  Teneriffe,  and  had  existed 
for  several  years  in  the  open  ground  at  Paris, 
until  destroyed  by  the  cold  of  the  late  severe 
winter.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  4195.     Natural  order,  Leguminoste. 

Gesnera  maculata,  of  gardens  (the 
spotted-flowered  Gesnera). — This  is  a  hybrid 
production,  of  considerable  beauty,  apparently 
raised  between  the  G.  Duuglassi,  and  some 
one  of  the  large  scarlet-flowered  Brazilian 
species,  which  adorn  our  stoves.  At  first 
sight,  the  blossoms  of  this  plant  greatly  re- 
semble the  Penlstemon  gentianoides,  being 
about  the  same  size,  of  a  somewhat  similar 
shape,  and  nearly  of  the  same  dullrose-crimson 
tint;  a  colour,  however,  very  distinct  and 
pretty.  The  leaves  are  large,  cordate,  and 
hairy,  on  stalks  of  some  length  ;  the  flowers 
numerously  borne  for  some  distance  at  the  top 
of  the  stem ;  they  are  tubular,  the  tube  slightly 
curved  upwards,  and  the  lower  part  projecting 
forwards,  giving  the  extremity  of  the  flower 
the  appearance  of  a  scoop.  It  flowers  in 
March  and  April.   Natural  order,  Gesneraceas. 

Gesnera  Sciiieduna,  Hooker.  (Schiede's 
Gesnera). — A  very  handsome  sub-shrubby 
stove  plant,  with  an  erect  hairy  stem,  and 
thick,  oblor.g  lanceolate  leaves,  soft  and 
downy,  and  arranged  in  whorls  of  three. 
The  flowers  are  numerous  from  the  axils, 
between  bell-shaped  and  funnel-shaped,  of  a 
rich  scarlet  colour,  and  clothed  with  long, 
shaggy,  scarlet  hairs  ;  it  is  divided  at  the  end 
into  live  lobes,  which  are  yellow,  marked  with 
broken  crimson  lines.  It  is  from  Mexico,  and 
flowered   in    November  at   Woburn.      It  has 


been  regarded  as  a  variety  of  G.  spicata. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4152. 
Gesnera  Gerardiana,  Newman.  (Gerard's 
Gesnera). — This  is  a  very  handsome  kind, 
much  like  G.  zebrlna,  but  without  the  Zebra- 
like markings  on  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
half  red,  and  half  yellow,  and  spotted  as  in  G. 
zebrina,  and  often  fifteen  or  twenty  together 
in  a  panicle.  It  is  much  like  an  Achimenes. 
Gesnera  vestita,  Bentham.  (The  clothed 
Gesnera). — A  sub-shrubby  stove  plant,  with 
hairy  ovate-oblong  stalked  leaves,  and  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  mottled  on  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla.  Collected  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  near  the 
village  of  Tena,  in  the  province  of  Bogota. 
It  is  not  a  very  showy  species. 

Gladiolus  festivos,  Herbert.  (The  gay 
Gladiolus,  or  Corn -flag). — The  flower  stem 
of  this  species  rises  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  bearing  about  ten  flowers,  thickly  set 
towards  its  summit,  and  leaning  to  one  side 
(secund).  The  flowers  have  a  white  cylin- 
drical tube,  and  a  pale  rose-coloured  limb  ; 
and  the  leaves,  which  rise  after  the  flowers,  are 
smooth,  narrow,  and  acute.  It  is  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  has  flowered  in  the  Roj'al 
Botanic  Garden,  Kew.  Natural  order,  Iridacere. 

Gloxinia  tubiflora,  Hooker.  (Tube-flow- 
ered Gloxinia). — A  stove  plant,  of  upright 
rather  straggling  habit,  and  bearing  large 
white  agreeably  fragrant  flowers,  consisting  of 
a  long  narrow  tube,  dilated  at  the  mouth,  and 
spread  out  into  five  broad  unequal  segments. 
It  flowers  throughout  the  summer  months, 
under  the  same  treatment  as  Gesneras,  Achi- 
menes, &c.  It  is  said  to  have  been  raised 
from  seeds  received  from  Buenos  Ayres,  but 
is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  South  Brazil, 
or  Paraguay.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Regis- 
ter, 1845,  t.3.     Natural  order,  Gesneracea?. 

Gompiiolobidm  versicolor,  var.  caulibus 
pi/rj)ureis,Hooher.{The\->UYY>le-stQmmed\ar'K\y 
of  the  changeable  Gompholobium). — This  is  ;j 
handsome  green-house  shrub,  ofvigorous  habit, 
with  long  trailing  stems,  narrow  lower  leaves, 
and  crimson  pea-like  flowers,  of  much  the 
same  appearance  as  those  of  G.  polymorphum. 
It  was  exhibited  in  May  1845,  by  Messrs. 
Lucombe  and  Co.,  and  has  been  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4179  ;  and  PaxtOrCs 
Magazine,  p.  219.  Natural  order,  Leguminosa?. 

GOODEMA  GRANDIFI.oUA,  Sims.  (The  OVatc- 

leaved  Goodenia).  Not  a  new  plant,  but  one 
which  has  become  exceedingly  rare,  if  not 
altogether  lost,  till  Mr.  Bidwell  presented 
seeds  to  the  Horticultural  Society  from  New 
Zealand?  It  is  a  green-house  perennial, with 
the  lower  leaves  lyrate,  and  the  upper  ones 
ovate  ;  the  Mowers  are  yellow,  orange  scented, 
composed  of  live  nearly  oval  petals,  with 
crimpled  margins,  and  situated  two  above, 
and  three  beneath.      It   should  be  raised  from 
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cuttings  one  season,  and  kept  over  the  winter, 
and  then  grown  into  large  flowering  plants 
the  following  summer.  Figured  in  the  Bota- 
nical Register,  1845,  t.  29.  Natural  order, 
Goodeniaceas. 

Habkanthus  concolor,  Lindley.  (The 
whole-coloured  Habranth). — A  green-house 
or  frame  bulb,  of  small  size,  producing  rather 
pretty  daffodil-like  pale  greenish-yellow  flow- 
ers, in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  It  was 
found  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  in  pastures  near  the 
city  of  Leon,  in  Mexico,  and  sent  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  It  grows  in  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam,  peat,  and  well-reduced  cow  dung. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845, 
t.  54.    Natural  order,  AmaryllidaceiE. 

Habranthus  nobilis,  Herbert.  (The  noble 
Habranthus). — A  showy  bulbous  plant,  per- 
haps a  variety  of  H.  kermesimts.  It  has 
rather  fleshy  blunt  leaves,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide  ;  and  a  flower  stem  about  a  foot 
high,  usually  bearing  about  six  flowers.  The 
tube  of  the  flowers  is  very  short,  and  greenish  ; 
the  limb,  about  two  inches  long,  is  of  a  full 
deep  red,  ribbed,  near  the  base,  and  there 
whitish  in  the  interior.  It  flowered  out  of 
doors  in  October,  in  front  of  a  pine  stove,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Rev.  F.  Belfield,  at  Primley 
Hill,  near  Torquay. 

Hebecladus  biflorus,  Miers.  (The  twin- 
flowered  Hebecladus). — This  is  a  suffruticose 
— scarcely  shrubby  plant,  with  green  fleshy 
branches,  subovate  leaves,  and  handsome 
drooping  flowers  in  pairs,  rarely  three  to- 
gether. The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  but  the  upper  ones  are 
in  unequal  pairs  ;  the  flowers  issue  from  the 
axils  ;  they  consist  of  cylindrical  hairy  tubes, 
of  a  dull  purple  colour,  and  a  limb  of  five 
narrow  green  spreading  segments.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  about  Tarma, 
Canta,  Cullnay,  &c.  It  is  a  green-house  plant, 
increased  by  cuttings  ;  it  flowers  in  August, 
and  should  be  potted  in  a  light  loamy  soil. 
Called  also  Atropa  bijiora.  Figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4192.  Natural  order, 
Solanaceaj. 

Heliotropium  incandm,  of  gardens. 
(Hoary-leaved  Heliotrope.) — A  half-shrubby 
plant,  like  the  well-known  common  Heliotrope. 
It  has  the  leaves  very  rugose,  or  wrinkled  ; 
and  the  flowers  are  white,  and  possess  an 
odour  similar  to  the  common  kind,  but  fainter 
and  less  pleasant  :  indeed  the  plant  is  alto- 
gether inferior  to  II.  peruvianum.  It  was 
found  on  dry  hills  in  Peru,  by  Messrs.  Veitch's 
collector,  by  whom  the  plant  has  been  raised. 
Natural  order,  Boragineas. 

Hindsia  longifloha,  alba,  of  gardens.  (The 
white  long-flowered  Hindsia). — This  is  a  very 
pretty  and  interesting  variety  of  the  long-flow- 
ered Hindsia,  differing  only  in  having  pure 


white  flowers  instead  of  blue  ones  ;  they  are 
sweet  scented.  It  is  grown  by  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson.    Natural  order,  Rubiacea:. 

HypoCYRTA  discolor,  Lindley.  (Disco- 
loured Hypoeyrta). — A  tall  stove  herbaceous 
plant.  It  has  large  smooth,  oval-stalked 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  singly  at 
the  axils  ;  the  calyx  is  large,  spreading,  and 
purplish,  and  the  corolla  dull  yellow  and 
shaggy  with  hair.  It  is  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  Columned  Zebrina.  Natural  order, 
Gesneraceoe. 

Indiogera  decora,  of  gardens.  (The  comely 
Indigo-flower).  —  A  handsome  green-house 
shrub,  from  China.  It,  has  rather  large  pin- 
nated foliage,  and  short  thick  spikes  of  pretty 
pink,  pea-shaped  flowers,  which  are  in  a 
measure  hidden  by  the  foliage.  It  has  bloomed 
in  September.     Natural  order,  Leguminosa?. 

Iochroma  TVBVLOSA,Beiitharn .  (The  tubu- 
lar lochroma). — This  was  called  Ilabrotkam- 
mis  cyaneus.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bentham, 
however,  this,  with  one  or  two  other  plants, 
are  better  separated  as  a  distinct  genus,  differ- 
ing from  Habrothamnus  in  the  aestivation  of 
the  corolla,  and  in  the  fruit,  which  is  pulpy,  a 
sort  of  berry,  and  not  a  dry  capsule.  The 
flowers  are  deep  purple,  very  numerous  from 
the  tops  of  the  stems,  sometimes  as  many  as 
thirty  in  a  cluster.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  1845,  t.  20.  Natural  order,  Sola- 
nacete. 

Iris  bibkicata,  Lindley.  (The  imbricated 
Iris.) — A  showy  hardy  perennial,  with  pale 
lemon-coloured  flowers,  of  considerable  size. 
It  is  allied  to  I.  squalens,  of  which  it  may 
possibly  be  only  a  variety.  The  plant  is  cul- 
tivated by  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  and  is 
found  to  be  quite  hardy  when  planted  in  light 
sandy  loam,  and  in  a  warm  situation.  It 
flowers  in  May.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Register,184o,  t.  35.   Natural  order,  Iridaceae. 

Iris  stylosa,  Desfontaines.  (The  long- 
styled  Iris). — The  Dean  of  Manchester  has 
brought  this  plant  from  Mount  Rondi,  in 
Cephalonia.  It  is  a  small  species,  with  nar- 
row leaves  growing  in  a  spreading  flat  tuft  ; 
and  has  large  blue  flowers,  supported  by 
a  tube  six  inches  long,  from  the  underground 
root  (or  stem),  in  the  same  way  as  the  Crocus. 
Some  of  the  steeps  of  Corfu  are  said  to  be 
quite  covered  with  its  blossoms  during  January 
and  February.  Its  hardiness  in  our  climate 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Natural  order, 
IridaceaJ. 

Ixiolirion  montanum, LTerbert.  (The  moun- 
tain Ixia-lily). — This  is  a  handsome  hardy 
bulb,  belonging  to  the  caulescent  division  of 
Amaryllidaeeous  plants.  It  has  the  long 
narrow  leaves  peculiar  to  this  tribe  of  plants, 
and  produces  a  branching,  somewhat  spiked, 
flower  stem,  well  furnished  with  showy  bluish 
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lilac  -  flowers  ;  these  flowers  are  composed 
individually  of  a  short  tube,  and  six  long  nar- 
row, equal,  spreading,  and  reflexed,  coloured 
segments  ;  the  stamens  project  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  tube.  The  stem  is  furnished 
with  a  bract-like  leaf,  where  the  branches  of 
the  flower  spike  are  produced.  The  bulbs 
resemble  large  nuts,  with  a  dark  chocolate 
coloured  smooth  covering.  The  leaves,  which 
are  produced  in  autumn,  remain  uninjured 
during  the  winter,  and  are  succeeded  in  the 
spring  by  the  flower  stem — the  flowers  being 
in  perfection  during  May  and  June,  and  the 
seed  ripened  by  July.  It  is  a  native  of  the  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teheran.  Figured 
in  the  Botanical  Register,  1814,  t.  66. 
Natural  order,  Amaryllidacea?. 

Ixoka  odorata,  Hooker.  (The  fragrant 
Ixora). — A  handsome  stove  shrub,  with  large 
broadly  ovate  leaves,  and  bearing  numerous 
panicles  of  whitish  hypoerateriform  fragrant 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  was  imported 
from  the  continent  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  and 
Co.,  of  Exeter,  under  the  incorrect  name  of 
I.  Srunonis.  It  is  ascertained  to  be  a  native 
of  Mada'gasear.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  4191.    Natural  order,  Rubiacese. 

Jasminum  affine,  Roijle.  (The  kindred 
Jasmine). — This  is  thought  to  be  the  common 
officinal  Jasmine,  varying  slightly,  with  pink- 
tubed  flowers,  rather  larger  than  usual.  It  is 
a  wild  plant  from  the  North  of  India,  raised 
from  seeds  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  The  native  country  of  the  common 
Jasmine  is  said  to  be  the  foot  of  Caucasus, 
whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  spread  eastward  ; 
but  the  latter  point  is  conjectural,  unless  this 
plant  should  establish  its  truth.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  quite  hardy.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  1844,  t.  26.  Natural  order,  Jas- 
minacesB. 

Laisisia  i-otiioina,  IAndley.  (The  pothos- 
like  Spoon-flower). — A  curious  stove-plant, 
witli  a  stem  rooting  at  the  base,  oval  pointed 
leaves,  and  spikes  of  small  white  flowers.  It 
was  introduced  from  Penang,  and  supposed  to 
be  a  Pothos  till  it  bloomed,  when  it  was  found 
to  have  no  allinity  with  that  genus,  but  to 
belong  to  a  totally  different  section  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  requires  a  humid 
atmosphere,  and  seems  naturally  to  occupy 
very  damp,  shady  situations.  Figured  in  the 
Botanial  Register,  1845,  t.  48.  Natural 
order,  Myrsinaceas. 

Lankesteiua  par.viit.ora,  IAndley.  (The 
small-flowered  Lankesteria). — A  curious  ever- 
green stove  plant,  from  Sierra  Leone,  whence 
it  was  brought  by  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  has 
since  been  flowered  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  of 
the  Chiswick  nursery.  The  leaves  arc 
obovate,  the  flowers  are.  in  short  axillary 
spikes,   tube-shaped,  slender,  with  the  border 


all  on  one  side  ;  they  are  yellow,  changing  to 
white.     Natural  order,  Acanthaceaj. 

Laplacea  semiserrata,  St.  Hilaire.  (The 
half-serrated-leaved  Laplacea).  —  This  is 
a  neat  branching  stove  shrub  ;  the  leaves 
are  oblong,  and  the  flowers  look  something 
like  a  small  single  white  Camellia.  The 
foliage  is  good,  and  from  the  flowers  being 
produced  plentifully,  and  on  small  plants, 
it  is  likely  fo^Jbe.  a  useful  and  ornamental 
stove  plant.  Natural  order,  Ternstromi- 
aceas. 

LiLimi  ATROSANGUiNEmvar.N'. — Mr.Groom, 
of  Clapham,  has  a  great  many  of  these?  which 
have  been  fertilized  by  L.  bulbiferum.  The 
plants  are  of  a  peculiarly  dwarf  character, 
growing  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  high,  and 
producing  clusters  of  large  fiery-coloured 
blossom,  fleckered  with  dark  blotches.  They 
are  extremely  handsome.  Natural  order, 
Liliacea;. 

Liliuji  TnoMSONiAXuir,  Lindley.  (Dr. 
Thomson's  Lily). — A  half-hardy,  or  perhaps 
hardy  species,  native  of  Mussoree,  one  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  British  India.  It  is  of 
upright  habit,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  and 
bell-shaped,  pale  rose-coloured  flowers,  which 
are  sweet  scented.  In  the  green-house  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges  it  produced  its  flowers  in 
April.  The  treatment  usually  given  to 
Tigridias,  would  probably  suit  it.  Figured  in 
the  Botanical  Register,  1845,  t.  1. 

Lobelia  tiiapsoidea,  Schott.  (The  mullein- 
like  Lobelia). — The  family  of  Lobelia  is  a  very 
extensive  one,  and  contains  not  only  plants  of 
great  diversity  of  character,  but  also  of  great 
beauty  ;  the  present  is  a  stove  plant,  but  one 
of  the  handsomest  ;  its  character  is  so  stately 
and  majestic  as  to  have  induced  De  Candolle 
to  speak  of  it  as  "  Lobeliarum  princeps."  It 
is  an  upright-growing  perennial  herbaceous 
plant,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  with  a  sim- 
ple (unbranched)  leafy  stem,  and  a  habit  and 
foliage  resembling  that  of  the  great  Mullein 
(Verbascum  Thapsus),  from  whence  the 
specilic  name  has  been  derived  ;  the  leaves 
arc  broadly  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  often  a 
foot  and  a  half  long  ;  and  the  flowers  (which 
are  rose-purple,  and  hairy  or  silky)  are  pro- 
duced in  a  long  dense  raceme,  so  closely 
aggregated  as  to  assume  a  spike-like  form 
above  the  leaves.  It  has  been  found  both 
about  Rio,  on  the  Organ  Mountains,  and  at 
Goynz,  in  Brazil  ;  and  has  been  flowered  by 
Mr.  Mackay,  at  the  College  Botanic  Garden, 
in  Dublin  ;  it  is  also  in  the  collections  at  the 
Kewand  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens.  Figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4150.  Natural 
order,  Lobeliact  :r. 

I.oi'.i'UA  mmoi.oi;.  —  Under  this  name,  at 
Mr.  G  room's  nursery,  is  a  small-growing 
plant,  with  leaves  beautifully  variegated  with 
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white  anl  cliolocate  co'.our.  We  have  not 
seen  the  flowers. 

Lucdlia  Pinciana,  Hooker.  (Mr.  Pince's 
Luculia). — A  very  handsome  green-house 
shrub,  from  Nepal,  witli  large  ovate  leaves, 
and  immense  heads  of  pinkish  fragrant  flowers, 
varying  in  colour  as  they  become  older.  It 
has  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  &  Co., 
of  the  Exeter  nursery.  Figured  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  t.  4132.  Natural  order, 
Cinchonaceas. 

Lupinus  eamosissimus,  Bentham.  (The 
branching  Lupin). — This  is  a  pretty  half- 
hardy  shrubby  species  of  Lupin,  growing  from 
three  to  four  feet  high;  it  appears  adapted 
for  culture  as  an  annual,  if  sown  early  and 
kept  in  pots  until  danger  from  frost  is  past, 
before  being  planted  out.  The  stem  and  leaves 
are  hairy;  the  flowers  open  blue,  with  a  dash 
of  yellowish  white  on  the  upper  part;  this  turns 
to  a  purplish  red  after  being  some  time  ex- 
panded, and  is  then  of  a  similar  colour  to  the 
dark-flowered  sweet  peas ;  it  resembles  these 
flowers  also  in  its  smell.  Mr.  Hartweg  found 
it  at  Chimborazo,  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  blooms  from 
June  till  October.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  1845,  t.  25.  Natural  order,  Legu- 
minosse. 

Ltcium  fuchsioides,  Humboldt.  (The 
Fuchsia-like  Lycium). — An  evergreen  green- 
house, or  half-hardy  plant,  with  handsome 
oval  leaves,  and  drooping,  tubular,  orange- 
scarlet  flowers.  Native  of  the  Andes  of 
South  America.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  4149.  Natural  order,  Solanaceos. 

Ltperia  BWNA.TiTmA,Bentham.  (The  pin- 
natifed  Lyperia). — This  is  the  old  Manulea 
pinnatifida.  It  is  a  straggling,  growing  almost 
trailing,  sub-shrubby  green-house  plant,  form- 
ing a  neat  bush,  with  small  pinnatifed  leaves, 
and  large  purple  flowers,of  five  irregular  petals, 
nearly  square  at  the  ends.  It  is  from  the 
Karroo  desert  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  many  3fears  in  this  country,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  known.  Natural 
order,  Scrophulariacese. 

Muss^enda  macrophvlla,  Wallich.  (The 
broad-leaved  Mussasnda). — The  Mussamdas 
are  singular  shrubby  plants,  bearing  corymbs 
of  funnel-shaped  flowers,  each  head  of  flowers 
having  usually  three  or  four  of  the  calyx-lobes 
expanded  into  a  large  leaf,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant  only  in  colour, 
these  being  usually  nearly  white  ;  the  other 
calyx -lobes,  of  which  there  are  five  to  each 
individual  flower,  are  small  and  acute.  This 
plant  forms  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub, 
growing  three  to  six  feet  high,  with  ovate 
acuminate  leaves,  and  large  terminal  corymbs 
of  orange-coloured  flowers,  which  are  tubular, 
and  spread  out  at  the  end  into  five  pointed 


divisions.  It  is  from  the  mountains  of  Nepal, 
and  requires  a  temperature  rather  warmer 
than  that  of  a  green-house,  or  to  be  kept  in  the 
warmest  part  of  a  good  green-house.  It 
blooms  during  the  summer.  Messr3.  Knight 
and  Perry  first  bloomed  the  plant  in  1844. 
Figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine,  p.  197.  Na- 
tural order,  Cinchonaceos. 

Mtoporum  serrattjm,  R.Brown.  (The  saw- 
leaved  Myoporum). — A  small  green-house 
bush,  with  lanceolate  serrated  leaves,  and 
white  flowers  spotted  with  purple,  composed 
of  five  round  petals,  something  like  those  of 
the  hawthorn  ;  they  are  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion. It  should  be  potted  in  sandy  peat 
earth,  and  requires  about  the  same  treatment 
as  heaths.  It  is  a  native  of  Tasmannia. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845, 1. 15. 
Natural  order,  Myoporacea?. 

Nagelia  I  denticulata,  Lindley.  (The 
toothed  Nagelia). — This  is  the  Cotoneaster 
denticulata  of  Mr.  "Bentham,  and  is  proposed 
to  be  separated  from  Cotoneaster  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  from  a  difference  in  the  fruit,  which 
in  Cotoneaster  contains  a  hard  bony  stone, 
and  in  the  present  plant,  a  thin  inner  coat  like 
that  in  a  Pyrus.  Otherwise  it  agrees  both  in 
the  flowers,  and  in  much  of  its  general  habit, 
with  Cotoneaster.  The  fruit  is  of  a  pale  pink 
colour,  about  as  large  as  a  pistol  ball,  and  with 
a  brittle  semi-transparent  flesh.  Natural  order, 
Rosacea?. 

Neptunia,  species. — A  species  of  Neptunia, 
(by  some  considered  to  be  Desmanthus)  has 
flowered  at  Syon,  having  been  raised  from 
Jamaica  seeds.  It  is  a  stove  aquatic  herb, 
with  mimosa-like,  sensitive  leaves,  and 
roundish  oval  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  The 
stems  of  an  allied  plant,  among  others,  furnish 
the  substance  called  rice  paper,  which  consist 
of  the  pith  cut  into  thin  lamina,  or  plates,  and 
pressed  out  quite  flat.  It  has  also  flowered 
from  Indian  seed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society.  It  flowers  in  October. 
Natural  order,  Mimoseas. 

Ornithogalum  MARGiNATUir,.£iW/('.y.  (The 
white-edged  Star  of  Bethlehem). — Rather  a 
pretty  hardy  green-house  bulb,  flowering  in 
March  and  April.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
and  pointed  with  a  white  margin  ;  the  flowers 
are  green  on  the  outside,  white  inside,  of  six 
spreading  petals,  on  long  stalks,  from  a  short 
erect  stem.  It  was  procured  from  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  might  probably  suc- 
ceed out  of  doors,  if  kept  dry  in  winter.  It  is 
under  a  foot  in  height.  Figured  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Register,  1845,  t.  21.  Natural  order, 
Liliaceas 

Oenithogalu.m  nanum,  Sibthorp.  (The 
dwarf  Star  of  Bethlehem).— A  pretty  little 
dwarf-growing  hardy  bulb,  resembling  the 
common  Star  of  Bethlehem.     It  grows  freely 
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in  sandy  loam,  and  flowers  in  March.  The 
Dean  of  Manchester  received  it  from  "marshy 
,  meadows,  at  Berbeck,  near  Constantinople." 
It  is  peculiar  in  its  stiff  narrow  leaves,  and 
short  stalked  dwarf  corymbs  of  flowers. 
Figured,  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845, 
t.  39. 

Passtflora  Sctiroderiana,  of  gardens.  (Mr. 
Schroder's  Passion-flower). — This  is  a  hybrid 
between  P.  alata,  impregnated  with  P.  Lou- 
doun. "In  general  appearance  the  plant  pos- 
sesses much  of  the  character  of  the  former,  its 
leaves  are  of  the  same  entire  form,  and  the 
flowers,  besides  retaining  the  general  outline  of 
those  of  the  seed-bearing  parent,  are  produced 
on  short  axillary  peduncles,  as  are  those  of  P. 
alata  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  relation  to 
the  contra-parent  is  evident  in  the  rounded 
stems  of  the  plant,  its  more  compact  manner  of 
growing,  and  in  the  vivid  tints  of  the  bracts  and 
corolla;  thus  amalgamating,  as  it  were,  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  either  plant,  and  for- 
tunately possessing  an  advantage  over  both  in 
its  copious  habit  of  flowering."  Natural  order, 
Passifloracese. 

Pelargonium  Anais,  of  gardens. — This, 
though  a  florist's  flower,  is  rather  of  a  more 
permanent  character  than  many  of  them,  and 
therefore  deserves  a  place  in  this  list.  It  is 
quite  a  fancy  variety;  and  one  which  is  sure 
to  be  admired  by  ladies.  The  plant  is  most 
profuse  of  bloom,  being  literally  quite  "  smo- 
thered" with  flowers,  which  are  white,  with 
five  large,  deep-coloured,  bright  rose-purple 
spots,  nearly  equal  in  size,  one  on  each  petal. 
It  is  something  in  the  way  of  a  variety  called 
Queen  Victoria,  but  that  is  altogether  paler. 
Plants  were  exhibited  and  rewarded,  at  one  of 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

Pentstemon  gentianoides,  var.  diapha- 
num,  Lindley.  (The  transparent  gentian-like 
Pentstemon  J. — This  has  rather  larger  flowers 
than  the  old  P.  gentianoides ;  the  under  half 
of  each  bloom  is  almost  colourless.  Figured 
in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845,  t.  1G.  Na- 
tural order,  Scrophulariaceaj. 

Piijedranassa  ciiloracra,  Herbert.  (The 
crimson  and  green  Phsedranassa). — A  hand- 
some bulbous  plant,  with  tubular  deep  red  and 
green  flowers  drooping  in  a  cluster  from  the 
top  of  an  erect  stem.  It  requires  a  green- 
house. Introduced  from  Peru.  Figured  in 
thf  Botanical  Register,  1845,  t.  17.  Natural 
order,  Amaryllidaceoe. 

PiivKukanassa  OBTUSA,  Lindley.  (The  ob- 
tuse-tubed Phaedranassa). — A  bulbous  plant, 
with  long,  narrow  leaves;  and  an  erect,  glau- 
cous flower-stem  (scape),  bearing  about  six 
flowers  in  an  umbel  at  the  top.  The  flowers 
are  cylindrical,  flesh-coloured  tubes,  each 
abruptly  terminating  at  the  base  in  six  promi- 
nent ribs,  and  spreading  out  at  the  apex,  where 


they  are  tipped  with  green.  It  is  much  like 
P.  chloracra,  differing  in  some  minor  botani- 
cal points.  It  was  introduced  from  Peru,  by 
Mr.  Hartweg,  to  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Philibertia,  species. — A  species  of  Phili- 
bertia,  from  Peru,  was  exhibited  in  October, 
by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  a  green-house  climb- 
ing plant,  of  free  growth,  bearing  cordate  acu- 
minate leaves,  and  greenish  brown,  drooping, 
saucer-shaped  flowers,  which  are  said  to  be 
fragrant.  It  is  not  at  all  striking  in  its  appear- 
ance.    Natural  order,  Asclepiadaceas. 

Phlox  Drummondii,  alba. — A  pure  white 
variety  of  the  Phlox  Drummondii;  it  is  a 
good  plant  for  bedding  out  to  produce  masses  of 
white  flowers  ;  is  suitable  for  sheltered  flower 
gardens. 

Phyllarthron  Bojerianum,  DeCandolla. 
(Bojer's  Phyllarthron). — A  remarkable  small 
stove  shrub,  from  Madagascar,  and  some 
neighbouring  islands.  It  has  no  leaves,  but 
broad,  thick,  leaf-like  petioles,  which  are  arti- 
culated, the  lower  part  cuneate,  the  upper 
elliptic.  The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped,  rose- 
coloured,  produced  in  axillary  panicles  bearing 
two  or  three  flowers  each  ;  not  very  nume- 
ously  produced.  It  has  flowered  in  August. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4173. 
Natural  order,  Bigoniaceaj. 

Pitcairnea  ringens,  Link,  Klotzsch,  and 
Otto.  (The  gaping  Pitcairnia). — A  stove  her- 
baceous plant  with  long  narrow  leaves,  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  the  pine-apple,  and 
upright  spikes  of  fine  long  crimson  flowers. 
It  is  a  stove  plant  of  great  beauty  ;  probably 
from  Demerara.    Natural  order,  Bromelisceas. 

Plantia  flava,  Herbert.  (The  yellow 
Plantia).  A  pretty  little  bulbous  plant,  allied 
to  Sisyrinchium  and  Homeria,  introduced 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  leaves, 
which  are  produced  singly,  are  narrow  and 
elongated.  The  flowers  are  six-cleft,  about 
four  in  a  cluster.  They  are  small,  pale 
yellow,  and  star-shaped,  and  are  produced  on 
a  short,  branching,  slender  stem.  It  has  been 
named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Plant,  of 
Cheadle,  who  has  originated  many  curious 
hybrids,  among  the  members  of  this  and  the 
allied  natural  orders.  Natural  order,  Iridaceaj. 

Pleroma  Kuntiiianum,  Paxton.  (Kunth's 
Pleroma).  This  is  an  evergreen  stove-shrub, 
with  large  oblong  acute  leaves,  and  panicles  of 
very  large,  deep,  blue-purple  flowers,  of  five 
wedge-shaped  petals,  each  having  a  while 
blotch  at  the  base.  It  is  from  the  Organ 
Mountains  of  Brazil,  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  whence,  it  was  sent  to  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden.  Also  called,  Pleroma  Ben- 
thamianum,  and  Lasiandra  Kunthiana.  Na- 
tural order,  Melastomaceaj. 

POLYGALA      DaxmaisianA,     of    gardens. 
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(Dalmais'  Polygala).  A  French  hybrid,  be- 
tween  P.  grandijiura    and    P.    cordifqlia, 

the  former  of  which  it  resembles  in  the  leaf, 
and  the  latter  in  the  colour  of  the  flower.  It 
forms  a  handsome  green-house  shrub.  Natu- 
ral order,  Polygalacea?. 

POEPHOETCOMA   LANCEOLATA,  Hooker. 

(The  lance-leaved  Porphorycoma.)  A  beauti- 
ful stove  shrubby-plant,  with  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  crested  heads  of  beautiful  purple 
flowers.  It  has  the  habit  of  the  Aphelandras. 
It  has  been  grown  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Kew,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its 
history.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  4176.      Natural  order,  Acanthaceae. 

Potentilla  bicoloe,  Lindley.  (The  two- 
coloured  Potentil).  A  handsome,  hardy,  pe- 
rennial plant,  with  trailing  stems,  digitate, 
or  strawberry-like  leaves,  and  flowers  also 
of  the  shape  of  those  of  the  strawberry, 
but  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  covered  over 
with  red  lines,  like  net-work,  melting  into  a 
clear  red  border.  It  flowers  from  July  to 
September.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  from  seed  received 
from  Dr.  Royle,  and  said  to  have  been  col- 
lected either  in  Cashmere  or  Thibet.  Fi- 
gured in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845,  t.  62. 
Natural  Order,  Rosaceas. 

Rhododendrum  AKBOEEtrar,  var.  Beauty. — 
A  variety  raised  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston. 
The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  French  white 
ground  colour,  and  prettily  spotted  in  the 
upper  part  with  dark  coloured  spots.  Natu- 
ral order,  Ericaceae. 

Ehododendrum  campanulatum,  lyybri- 
dum  ,of  gardens.  (The  bell-flowered  Rhododen- 
dron, variety).  This  is  a  fine  variety,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Regent's  Park  exhibition  in 
April  1845,  by  Messrs.  Luconibe,  Pince, 
and  Co.  of  Exeter.  It  has  immense  heads 
of  fine,  large,  well-formed,  flesh-coloured 
flowers,  spotted  in  the  upper  parts  with  clear 
dark  spots. 

Rhus  diveesiloba,  Torrey.  (The  various- 
leaved  Poison-Oak).  This  is  a  hardy  deci- 
duous shrub,  or  small  tree,  of  upright  growth, 
with  leaves  consisting  chiefly  of  three  (some- 
times five)  leaflets  of  an  ovate  form,  and  con- 
siderably lobed.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
branches,  small  and  white,  and  produced 
abundant!}'  in  June.  It  is  from  California, 
and  the  country  people  call  it  Yearn,  and  say 
that  it  poisons  on  contact,  or  even  through 
the  air.  It  is,  doubtless,  very  venomous,  as 
also  is  the  common  poison  oak,  Rhus  Toxico- 
dendron, to  which  it  is  nearly  related.  It 
grows  freely  in  common  garden  soil.  Figured 
in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845,  t.  38.  Na- 
tural order,  Anacardiacea. 

Rhynchoglossubi  zeylanicum,  Hooher. 
(The  Ceylon  Rhynchoglossum).      An  annual 


or  a  biennial  plant  from  Ceylon,  introduced 
to  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Kew,  by 
Mr.  Gardner.  It  is  an  erect -growing, 
branching  plant,  about  a  foot  high,  with  suc- 
culent branches,  alternate,  obliquely  ovate 
leaves  : — (one  half  is  frequently  twice  as  large 
as  the  other).  The  flowers  are  drooping,  in 
long  terminal  one-sided  racemes  ;  they  are 
small,  bright  blue,  and  personate  ;  that  is, 
with  a  cylindrical  tube,  and  a  two -lipped 
limb, — the  upper  lip  two-cleft,  and  the  lower 
one  three-cleft.  The  tube  is  pale-coloured. 
It  requires  a  stove.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  4198.  Natural  order,  Cyrtan- 
draceas. 

Rises  sanguinea,  flore-ydeno,  of  gardens. 
(The  double  scarlet-flowered  Currant).  A 
handsome  hardy  shrub,  differing  from  the 
common  scarlet-flowered  currant,  in  having 
double  flowers.  The  drooping  racemes,  of 
deep  red  blossoms,  are  produced  freely. 
Figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine,  p.  121.  Na- 
tural order,  Grossulacea?. 

Ruellia  lilacina,  Hooher.  (The  lilac- 
flowered  Ruellia).  A  stove-shrub,  with 
smooth,  opposite,  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary, 
purple-lilac  flowers,  generally  two  from  each 
axil  ;  they  are  funnel-shaped,  with  a  long, 
slender,  curved  tube,  and  spreading  five-lobed 
limb.  Its  blossoms  are  produced  from  time 
to  time,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  native  country  is  unknown. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  414-1, 
and  in  Paxton's  Magazine,  p.  243.  Natural 
order,  Acanthaceas. 

Ruellia  maculata,  of  gardens.  (The  spot- 
ted Ruellia).  We  have  not  seen  this  plant  in 
flower.  It  is  a  handsome  -  growing  sub- 
shrubby  stove-plant,  with  ovate  leaves,  which 
are  beautifully  marked  with  blotches  resem- 
bling films  of  silver ;  these  blotches  occur 
in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  midrib, 
and  a  little  distance  from  it,  and  they  extend 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  margin. 
Each  blotch  occupies,  in  width,  the  space 
between  the  side  veins,  which  branch  off  in  a 
parallel  manner,  from  the  midrib  to  the  mar- 
gin. It  is  grown,  under  the  above  name,  by 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple  Nursery. 

Salpicheoa  glandulosa,  Miers.  (The 
glandular  Salpichroa).  This  is  a  small  Chilian 
suffruticose  spreading  plant,  allied  to  Atropa. 
It  has  small,  opposite,  cordate,  hairy  leases, 
from  the  axils  of  which  are  produced  the 
long,  tubular,  greenish,  or  pale-yellow  flowers. 
It  was  exhibited  at  Chisfrick,  in  flower,  in 
the  month  of  July,  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Na- 
tural order,  Solanaceae. 

Salpiglossis,  qiecies.  Messrs.  Veitch 
have  introduced  from  Peru  a  species  of  this 
interesting,  though  difficult,  family  of  half- 
hardy  biennials,  which  has  flowers  of  a  bright 
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deep  yellow.  It  is  very  showy,  and  possesses 
the  general  character  of  the  other  species. 
Natural  order,  Scrophulariaceae. 

Salpixantiia  coccixea,  Hooker.  (The 
scarlet  Trumpet-flower.)  A  handsome  stove- 
shrub,  with  ovate  leaves,  and  loose  spikes  of 
crimson-scarlet,  tube-shaped  flowers.  It  is  from 
Jamaica.  Figured  in  theBotanical Magazine, 
t.  4158.     Natural  order,  Acanthaceas. 

ScyEVOLA  attenuata,  Brown.  (The  at- 
tenuated-leaved Screvola).  This  is  a  shrubby 
green-house  plant,  woody  below,  but  her- 
baceous in  the  younger  branches.  It  has 
alternate,  lanceolate,  somewhat  rigid,  hairy 
leaves,  tapering  at  the  base.  The  flowers 
are  in  short,  terminal,  and  also  in  lateral 
spikes  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  light  blue, 
tinged  with  purple,  and  consist  of  a  tube, 
which  is  slit  above,  the  whole  length,  and 
divided  into  five  obovate,  one-sided,  wavy 
segments.  It  is  a  green-house  plant,  growing 
in  good  loam,  and  is  very  pretty  when  clothed 
with  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south- 
western parts  of  Australia.  Figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4190.  Natural  order, 
Goodeniacca\ 

Scilla  pubens..  Welmitsch.  (The  downy 
Squill).  A  plant  like  S.  peruviana,  with 
greyish-blue  flowers,  but  smaller  than  that 
species  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  a  hard)-  bulb,  with 
the  flowers  in  a  short  spike  :  the  flowers  of 
the  squills  are  small,  star-like.  Natural 
order,  Liliaeere. 

Sciela  Bertoloxii,  Duly.  (Bertoloni's 
Squill).  Apparently  a  hardy  bulb,  with,  a 
raceme  of  pale  lilac  flowers,  in  the  way  of 
S.  italica,  but  much  smaller. 

Si.i..u;n  distans,  E.  Meyer.  (The  loose- 
flowered  Selago).  This  is  a  slender,  brandl- 
ing, soft-wooded,  green-house  plant,  with 
downy  branches,  and  narrow,  semi-terete 
leaves,  and  loose  spikes,  of  small  pale-coloured 
Bowers,  which  are  attractive  rather  from  the 
profusion  in  which  the  plants  produce  them, 
than  from  any  striking  individual  beauty  they 
possess.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  growing  in 
the  green-house,  in  sandy  peat  soil,  and 
flowers  in  April.  The  flowers  are  rather 
sweet-scented;  but  the  foliage  has  an  un- 
pleasant odour.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  1845,  t.  46.  Natural  order,  Sela- 
ginaceas. 

Sli>A  GRAVEOLENS,  Roxburgh.  (Theheavy- 
scented  Sida). — A  handsome  stove  species, 
having  some  resemblance  in  figure  to  Abvtilon 
Striatum,  but  with  erect  instead  of  pendent 
flowers.  It  has  large,  soft,  pale  green,  heart- 
shaped  leaves  ;  and  yellow  flowers  with  a  deep 
blood-coloured  eye  ;  and  grows  live  or  six 
feet  in  height.  It  has  been  gent  from  Jamaica  ; 
and  flowers  in  the  autumn.  Not  new.  Figured 


in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4134.  Natural 
order,  Malvaceas. 

Sida  p.eonxeflora,  Hooher.  (The  pseony- 
flowered  Sida). — This  is  a  tall  stove  shrub,  or 
perhaps  a  small  tree,  with  large,  rather  coarse, 
ovate  leaves,  producing  at  the  top  of  the  stem 
two  or  three  large  flowers,  of  a  cup-shaped 
figure,  and  of  a  red-rose  colour,  with  yellow 
anthers.  It  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
of  Exeter,  and  first  flowered  with  them  in 
January  last.  Mr.  Lobb,  their  collector,  found 
it  on  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil.  It 
belongs  to  the  section  Abutilon,  by  some  re- 
garded as  a  genus.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  4170. 

Siphocampylos  coccineus,  Hoolter.  (The 
scarlet-flowered  Siphocampylos).  A  dwarf 
sub-shrubby  stove  plant,  with  cordate,  acumi- 
nate leaves,  and  long,  tubular,  scarlet  flowers, 
like  those  of  a  Salvia — very  showy.  Intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter  ;  from 
South  America.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  4178  ;  and  JPaxton's  Magazine, 
p.  173.     Natural  order,  Lobeliacere. 

Sinningia  villosa,  cars. —  Of  this  plant, 
crossed  with  Gloxinia  caulescens,  Mr.  Carton, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at 
Syon,  has  raised  several  hybrids  :  the  plants 
manifest  a  disposition  to  acquire  a  stem  like 
the  Sinningia  ;  and  the  blossoms  of  some  have 
a  dull  purple  tinge  ;  others  resemble  the  pale 
greenish  yellow  of  the  parent.  They  are  not 
handsome  :  they  were  blooming  in  September. 
Natural  order,  Gesneracere. 

Smeathjiannia  laevigata,  Sulander\  (The 
smooth-stalked  Smeathmannia). — An  upright 
evergreen  growing  shrub,  with  spreading 
branches,  and  alternate,  oblong,  somewhat 
leather}',  coarsely  serrated  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  solitary  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  con- 
sisting of  two  rows  of  five  segments  each,  the 
outer  row  partly  white,  the  inner  row  white, 
with  numerous  stamens.  It  requires  the  con- 
stant heat  of  the  stove,  and  flowers  freely  in 
July.  Though  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
of  Passion-flowers,  it  has  more  the  general 
aspect  of  the  Tea  plant.  Not  new.  Figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4194. 

Solahtjm  jiacrantiu'm,  Diuial.  (The  large- 
flowered  Nightshade).  —  A  stove  shrub,  or 
almost  a  small  tree,  growing  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  high,  witli  large  angularly  lobed 
leave.-,  densely  clothed  with  rusty  green  wool, 
and  beset  on  the  stem,  footstalks,  ribs,  and 
veins  of  the  leaves,  with  rigid  prickles  ;  the 
flowers  are  in  axillary  racemes,  near  the  top 
of  the  blanches,  composed  of  live  ovate, 
spreading  segments,  of  a  pah:  bluish  purple, 
with  darker  dashes  and  pale  lines.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil.  Figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t. 4138.  Naturalorder,  Solanacete. 

SpHjEEOTELE   COCCIKEA,    Lin/;,  ,Vc. — This 
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is  the  same  plant  as  Stenomesson  coccineum. 
Natural  order,  Amaryllidaceae. 

Spiraea  Douglasii,  Hooker.  (Mr.  Douglas's 
Spiraea). — A  beautiful  hardy  deciduous  shrub, 
with  elliptic,  oblong  leaves,  and  densely 
crowded,  branched  panicles  of  small,  deep, 
pinkish  lilac  flowers.  They  bloom  from  July 
till  October.  Figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine, 
p.  195.     Natural  order,  Rosacea?. 

Spir^a  Lindleyana,  Wallich.  (Dr.  Lind- 
ley's  Spirasa). — This  is  a  very  handsome  hardy 
shrub — much  resembling  8p.  sorbifolia.  Like 
that  species,  it  has  large  pinnate  leaves,  with 
from  five  to  eight  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  a  larger 
terminal  one  ;  and  the  flowers,  of  a  light  colour 
(pinkish  lilac),  are  produced  profusely  on 
large  branching  panicles.  It  is  a  handsome 
plant,  flowering  from  June  till  September,  and 
is  nearly,  or  quite  hardy,  having  stood  three 
winters  unprotected  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's garden  at  Chiswick  ;  the  past  severe 
winter  (1844-5)  however,  killed  it  to  the 
ground,  but  it  again  sprung  up  from  the  root. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas.  Figured  in 
the  Botanical  Register,  1845,  t.  33. 

Stapelia  cactiformis,  Hooker.  (The  cac- 
tus-like Stapelia). — This  curious-looking  plant 
has  been  received  from  Little  Namaqua  land, 
and  has  flowered  in  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  plant  resembles  a 
dwarf  Mammillaria,  being  about  sis  inches 
high,  and  two  broad  ;  and  externally  mammil- 
late  (formed  like  teats).  The  flowers  are  small, 
and  nearly  sessile  (without  stalks),  produced 
several  together  at  the  top  or  crown  of  the 
plant :  they  are  composed  of  five  triangular 
segments,  forming  a  little  star  ;  the  colour  is 
palish  yellow,  with  numerous  transverse  marks, 
or  bands,  of  a  bright  red  colour.  It  bloomed  in 
August  1844.    Natural  order,  Asclepiadacese. 

Statice  Fortunii,  Lindley.  (Mr.  Fortune's 
Sea-Lavender). — Among  the  plants  sent  from 
China  by  Mr.  Fortune,  collected  for  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  is  a  yellow  flowered,  herba- 
ceous, perennial  Statice.  It  grows  with  a  tuft 
of  spathulate  leaves,  and  rises  about  two  feet, 
with  a  straggling  panicle,  bearing  small  yellow 
flowers,  protruding  from  the  whitish  calices. 
Mr.  Fortune  describes  it  as  growing  in  the 
sand,  near  the  sea  coast,  and  not  growing  more 
than  a  foot  in  height,  with  numerous  flowers. 
Probably  it  requires  to  be  grown  less  freely. 
It  has  bloomed  from  July  till  October.  It  is  a 
frame  plant,  and  probably  might  begrown  in  salt 
marsh  soil.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
1845,  t.  63.  Natural  order,  Plumbaginaceae. 

Statice  macrophylla,  Spre??^.  (The  large- 
leaved  Sea-Lavender). — A  splendid  shrubby 
green-house  plant,  with  broad  obovate-spathu- 
late  leaves,  closely  seated  on  the  stem,  and 
bearing   a   large   branching   panicle   of  rich 


violet  flowers,  with  white  corollas.  It  grows 
three  or  four  feet  high,  in  the  way  of  Statice 
arborea,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  con- 
tinuing a  long  time  (several  months)  in  flower. 
It  grows  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  requires 
a  warm  green-house  temperature.  Supposed 
to  be  from  the  Canaries.  Not  new.  Figured 
in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845,  t.  7. 

Syringa  emodi,  Wallich.  (The  Himalayan 
Lilac). — This  is  also  received  among  Hima- 
layan seeds,  under  the  name  of  S.  indica. 
Great  expectations  were  raised  respecting  it ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  inferior  to  our  more  com- 
monly cultivated  Lilacs.  It  has  very  large, 
broad,  oval  leaves,  warted  branches,  and  pani- 
cles of  small  white  flowers,  the  narrow  petals 
of  which  have  uniformly  a  hook  at  the  apex. 
It  has  not  the  agreeable  scent  of  other  Lilacs, 
but  rather  a  heavy  unpleasant  smell,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Privet.  It  attains  from  three 
to  five  feet  in  height  ;  and  grows  freely  in  any 
common  soil.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Re- 
gister, 1845,  t.  6.     Natural  order,   Oleaceaa. 

Tacsonia  mollissima,  Humboldt.  (The 
downy-leaved  Tacsonia). — A  strong  growing 
greenhouse  or  half-hardy  climbing  plant,  allied 
to  Passiflora.  It  has  downy  three-lobed  leaves, 
and  deep  pink  flowers,  which  bloom  all 
through  the  autumn.  It  is  from  New  Granada. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4187. 
Natural  order,  Passifloraceoe. 

Tasjiannia  aromatica,  R.  Brown.  (The 
aromatic  Tasmannia). — An  evergreen  green- 
house shrubby  plant,  from  Van  Dienien's  land, 
allied  to  the  Brimys  Winteri,  or  aromatic 
Winter's  bark.  It  has  thick  oblong  leaves, 
alternate  on  the  branches,  which  are  termi- 
nated by  clusters  of  numerous  small  whitish 
star-shaped  flowers.  The  appearance  of  the 
plant  without  flowers  is  something  like  that  of 
a  small  weak  Rhododendron  ;  the  branches 
are  of  a  dull  purple  colour.  It  is  a  green- 
house shrub,  flowering  in  April,  and  growing 
freely  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  only  re- 
quiring to  be  kept  free  from  frost.  Not  new. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1845,  t. 
43.  Natural  order,  Magnoliaceaa. 

Tetratheca  hirstjta,  Lindley.  (The  hairy 
Tetratheca).  —  This  has  been,  and  is  still 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  Tremandra 
Hugelii.  It  is  a  very  pretty  green-house 
shrub,  bearing  a  profusion  of  gay  pink  starry 
blossoms.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  which  are  small,  oblong, 
and  hairy.  The  whole  plant  is  hairy.  Figured 
in  the  Botanical  Register,  1844,  t.  67.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Swan  River.  Natural  order, 
Tremandracese. 

TROPiEOLiiM  Brickwoodii,  of  gardens. 
(Brickwood's  Tropasolum). — Under  this  name 
a  variety  of  T.  brachyceras,  inferior  to  that 
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exceedingly  pretty  species,  has  been  figured 
in  the  Fluriadtural  Cabinet.  It  is  there 
stated  to  have  been  raised  from  seeds  brought 
from  Chili,  by  Mr.  Brickwood,  and  presented 
by  him  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  of  Sidcup,  and  Mr. 
Berens'  gardener  exhibited  the  plant  during 
the  last  summer.  The  flowers  are  perhaps  a 
trifle  larger  than  those  of  T.  brachyceras,  but 
of  a  very  pale  dingy  yellow,  wanting  alto- 
gether that  brightness  and  vivacity  for  which 
the  species  is  so  famous.  Both  plants  are  very 
free  bloomers.  Natural  order,  Tropaelaceas. 
Trop/EOLUM,  speciex.(])— During  the  autumn 
of  1844,  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  a  species  of 
Tropieolum,  with  rather  large  peltate  leaves, 
divided  on  the  front  into  about  five  very 
obtuse  and  somewhat  obscure  lobes  ;  the 
leaves  were  an  inch  and  a  half  across  :  the 
habit  of  the  plant  was  rather  slender  ;  the 
flower  small,  clear  pale  yellow,  with  a  short 
spur,  much  the  shape  of  those  of  braehyceras. 
It  was  from  Peru.  It  did  not  at  that  time 
promise  to  be  a  very  showy  plant  :  we  have 
not  seen  it  since. 

Trijiezia  Meridensis,  Herbert.  (The  Me- 
rida  Trimezia). — This  plant  is  related  to  the 
old  Iris  Martinicensis,  now  called  Trimezia, 
and  was  imported  from  the  snowy  mountains 
of  Merida,  by  Mr.  Harris.  The  flowers  are 
yellowish,  with  faint  transverse  brownish 
coloured  bands,  and  are  more  handsome  than 
those  of  its  above  named  ally.  Natural  order, 
Iridacea?. 

Turnera  ulmifolia,  Linnceus.  (The  elm- 
leaved  Turnera). — A  narrow-leaved  variety  of 
this  species  is  known  as  T.  angustifolia.  The 
present  species  is  a  strong  growing  sub- 
shrubby  stove  plant,  with  alternate,  lanceolate, 
oblong,  elm-like  leaves ;  and  large,  round, 
bright  yellow  flowers,  composed  of  five  rounded 
petals,  streaked  with  radiating  crimson  lines. 
It  is  found  in  the  West  Indies.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  through  the  summer.  Not  new. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4137. 
Natural  order,  Turneracea;. 

Vesalia  floribunda,  of  gardens.  (The 
abundant-flowered  Vesalia). — Under  this 
name  a  plant  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  exhibition,  both  by  Messrs. 
Yritch  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Lucombe  and 
Co.  of  Exeter.  It  is  a  very  neat,  small, 
bushy -growing  plant,  with  opposite  oval 
leaves,  and  long  tube-shaped  pentstemon-like 
flowers  ;  the  tube  is  as  much  as  two  inches 
long,  witli  a  very  broad  expanding  five-lobed 
limb  ;  these  flowers  are  of  a  light  rose  colour, 
and  exceedingly  pretty.  In  the  nursery 
catalogues  of  some  of  the  Belgian  nursery- 
nii'ii.  it  is  called  Abelia  floribunda. 

■\Yiuti<  n.i.iHA  t.atkritia,  Hooker.  (The 
brick-coloured  Whitfieldia). — A  small  bushy 
stove  shrub,   with   oblong  ovate   leaves,   and 


racemes  of  brick  red,  funnel-shaped,  drooping 
flowers.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  from  Sierra 
Leone.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  4155  ;  and  in  Paxton's  Magazine,  p.  147. 
Natural  order,  Aeanthacete. 


VERONICA    LINDLEYANA. 

(Paxton.) 

DR.  LINDLEY's    SPEEDWELL. 

The  shrubby  species  of  Veronica  have  for 
some  time  arrested  the  attention  of  the  culti- 
vators of  plants  ;  and  our  green-houses  have, 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  had  a  very  hand- 
some subject  added  to  the  many  beauties  they 
already  contained,  in  the  Veronica  speciosa, 
a  stiff  bushy  plant,  with  deep  green,  opposite, 
bluish  leaves,  and  upright,  short,  thick  oblong 
spikes  of  deep  purple  flowers.  At  some  of 
the  floral  exhibitions  of  the  metropolis,  plants 
of  this  species  have  been  produced,  not  more 
than  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  not  less 
than  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  abundantly 
furnished  with  their  very  showy  flower  heads. 

Though  scarcely  so  rigid  in  its  habit,  V. 
Lindleyana  possesses  a  similar  bushiness  and 
compactness  of  growth.  At  the  September 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  a  fine  bushy  plant  of  this  species  was 
produced  in  flower,  the  first,  as  far  as  it  is 
known,  that  has  been  flowered  in  Europe. 
This  plant  was  flowered  by  Mr.  Glendinning, 
of  the  Chiswick  nursery;  having  been  received 
by  him  from  Mr.  James  McNab,  curator  of 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's 
garden,  in  Edinburgh.  It  had  been  raised 
from  seed  sent  from  New  Zealand,  in  October 
1843,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cleghorn,  formerly  a 
nurseryman  of  Edinburgh. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  is  excellent;  in  fact, 
it  grows  into  a  dense  dwarf  bush,  loaded  with 
its  long  pendent  spikes  of  flowers;  which,  if  not 
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very  gay  in  colour,  at  least  compensate  for  this 
deficiency  by  the  exceedingly  graceful  manner 
in  which  they  are  produced,  and  by  their  pro- 
fuseness.  It  forms  an  evergreen  under-shrub, 
with  opposite  oblong,  lance-shaped,  acute, 
sessile  (without  stalks),  shining  leaves,  and 
long  spike-formed  racemes,  issuing  from  the 
base  of  every  leaf,  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long,  gracefully  pendent,  and  crowded  with 
small  pale  lilac  flowers,  fading  to  white,  with 
purple  anthers.  It  looks  best  when  the 
colouring  has  passed  off,  as  the  then  white 
flowers  contrast  better  with  the  green  of  the 
foliage.  It  appears  to  flower  in  the  autumnal 
months  ;  and  requires  a  green-house. 

The  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  not  by 
any  means  difficult  ;  they  require  plenty  of 
pot  room,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  light  airy 
situation.  A  soil  composed  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  turfy 
peat,  or  leaf-mould,  would  be  suitable  for  it. 
The  pot  should  be  well  drained,  as  indeed 
should  always  be  done  when  a  plant  is  placed 
in  contact  with  a  considerable  mass  of  earth. 
During  all  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  the 
plant  should  be  continually  stopped  ;  that  is, 
the  tops  of  the  young  shoots  should  be  pinched 
out,  when  they  have  extended  a  few  inches, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  compact  and  bushy 
habit  of  growth.  V.  Lindleyana  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Scrophulariaceoe  ;  and  in 
the  Linnasan  arrangement  to  Diandria  mo- 
nogynia. 


January,  in  pots  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  not 
!  quite  filled;  they  are  not  to  be  covered  with 
soil,  but  gently  pressed  down  on  the  surface, 
the  pots  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  glass, 
set  in  saucers  of  water,  and  placed  in  a  heat 
of  70  degrees.  In  five  or  six  weeks  the  young 
plants  appear,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled,  they  are  to  be  potted  singly,  into  small 
or  three-inch  pots,  in  the  same  kinds  of  soil: 
they  are  then  to  be  placed  in  an  orchidaceous 
house,  and  grown  there  throughout.  They 
are  to  be  shifted  into  a  size  larger  pot,  when 
the  roots  get  numerous;  and  about  May,  into 
five,  six,  or  eight-inch  pots  for  blooming,  ac- 
cording to  their  strength.  They  are  not  to 
be  watered  overhead,  but  require  abundant 
watering  at  the  roots ;  and  are  benefited  by 
clear  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week  when 
they  get  strong.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  the  young  shoots  strike  readily  as 
cuttings,  but  as  far  as  present  experience  goes, 
the  plants  are  not  to  be  kept  alter  flowering. 


DYSOPHYLLA    STELLATA. 

This  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  little  plant, 
forming  a  small  branching  tuft,  decorated  with 
elegant  upright  spikes  of  purple-lilac  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  small,  growing  in  whorls.  It 
has  been  found  difficult  of  culture.  An  orchi- 
daceous house,  where  it  can  enjoy  a  warm 
moist  atmosphere,  seems  to  suit  it.  A  suc- 
cessful course  of  practice  is  to  sow  seeds  in 


POTATOES  FROM  SEED. 
There  is  a  foolish  notion  abroad,  that 
certain  Potatoes  have  deteriorated  in  quality, 
and  that  unless  something  be  done  to  prevent 
it,  the  excellent  vegetable  that  has  become  a 
second  staff  of  life  will  be  lost  to  us.  Those 
who  hold  this  doctrine  can  know  very  little 
of  practice  ;  and  as  they  follow  it  up,  by 
enforcing  the  necessity  of  raising  Potatoes  from 
seed,  as  if  they  were  the  original  suggestors 
of  this  precaution,  they  proclaim  still  more 
their  ignorance  of  what  is  going  forward. 
Potatoes  have  been  raised  from  seed  annually 
for  many  years  ;  hence  the  numerous  excellent 
kinds  which  are  to  be  had,  differing  in  form, 
and  season,  and  character,  but  good  in  their 
several  claims.  We  dispute  the  assumed  fact, 
that  any  sort  of  Potato  deteriorates  in  quality, 
except  by  mismanagement  ;  but  such  is  the 
disposition  of  this  useful  article,  that  it  will 
grow  almost  any  where,  and  under  almost  any 
circumstances,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
cultivators  treat  it  worse  than  they  do  any 
other  subject  of  the  farm  or  garden.  Thus  a 
man  grows  because  his  grandfather  did  before 
him — the  Champion,  and  the  Shaws,  year 
after  year,  from  the  same  seed,  on  the  same 
spot,  and  subject  to  the  same  treatment,  until, 
like  any  other  vegetable  that  grows,  it  is 
weakened  and  becomes  worse  in  quality.  He 
gets  his  yield,  and  it  fetches  something  near  his 
price,  and  that  is  all  he  cares  for,  until  he  has 
carried  on  the  game  too  far,  and  then  he  dis- 
covers that  Potatoes  wear  out,  get  worse,  and 
will  one  day  be  lost,  though  while  he  is  com- 
plaining, both  varieties  of  the  Potato  are 
grown  in  perfection,  and  are  equal  in  quality 
to  the  samples  had  in  their  best  days.     The 
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fact  is,  that  no  man  ought  to  grow  from  the 
same  seed,  on  the  same  ground,  although  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  his  cultivating  the  same 
varieties.  Again,  no  one  ought  to  grow 
Potatoes  at  all  on  the  same  spot  two  seasons 
following.  It  is  true,  there  are  lands  that  will 
bring  them  well  enough  to  pay, — but  it  is  like 
driving  a  horse  douhle  stages,  he  cannot  do 
the  work  so  well,  and  he  is  all  the  worse  for 
it  when  it  is  done,  although  the  unfeeling 
owner,  who  thinks  of  nothing  hut  the  present, 
has  not  calculated  upon  the  harm  done  to  the 
willing  beast.  The  raising  of  Potatoes  from 
seed,  is  to  produce  new  varieties,  which,  upon 
some  point  or  other,  are  better  for  particular 
purposes  than  the  old  ones.  There  are  many 
points  worth  seeking  in  a  new  Potato,  — 
earlier,  later,  more  hardy,  larger,  smoother,  a 
different  shape,  a  different  colour,  a  more 
extensive  bearer,  a  more  dwarf  habit ;  thin- 
ner skin  if  early,  thicker  skin  if  late  ;  these, 
and  many  other  points,  would  be  desirable  in 
new  kinds,  even  supposing  they  are  not  one 
jot  better  in  flavour  ;  and  for  many  years, 
practical  men  have  been  raising  seedlings,  and 
adding  new  and  good  sorts  to  those  already 
possessed,  although  the  wise  men  who  have 
ascertained  that  Potatoes  deteriorate,  suggest 
it  as  a  new  thing.  There  may  be  some  colour 
for  an  inexperienced  man's  conclusion,  that 
Potatoes  wear  out,  in  the  fact,  that  when  even 
a  popular  variety  is  fairly  beaten  by  a  new 
one,  sensible  men  cultivate  the  new,  and 
abandon  the  old  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  nor 
is  it  the  fact,  that  the  old  one  had  got  worse, 
but  simply  that  the  new  one  proved  better, 
which  will  alone  account  for  the  abandoning 
of  the  undeprecated,  but  still  beaten  variety. 
There  are  early  Potatoes  called  Fox's  seedling  ; 
it  was  for  years  popular,  because  it  was  early 
and  well-flavoured  ;  but  it  was  always  a  bad 
cropper.  It  is  as  good  now  as  it  was  the  first 
season  it  was  grown,  but  we  have  Potatoes  as 
handsome,  as  well-flavoured,  and  as  early  that 
crop  well.  Does  the  abandoning  of  Fox's  seed- 
ling proclaim  that  it  has  got  worse  ?  By  no 
means, — it  only  follows  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  m 'ii  prefer  a  heavy  to  a  light  crop. 
These  silly  assumptions  and  false  conclusions 
arise  from  a  want  of  practical  knowledge,  and 
a  desire  among  a  class  of  theorists,  to  be  per- 
petually dabbling  in  literature,  the  name  by 
which  they  dignify  their  lucubrations.  That 
there  is  great  encouragement  for  the  raising  of 
seedlings,  where  so  much  is  to  be  gained,  is 
certain,  and  no  possible  evil  could  come  of  a 
universal  disposition  to  raise  them.  In  this 
purpose  of  giving  the  amateur  an  opportunity 
of  indulging  in  this  gratifying  pursuit,  we 
offer  a  few  practical  suggestions,  perfectly 
applicable  to  the  conditions  of  most  unprofes- 
sional persons  who  have  a  garden.     We  do  not 


in  this  case  go  into  the  minutia  of  seed-sow- 
ing, nor  do  we  think  it  worth  recommending 
any  particular  crop  of  the  sorts  to  produce  the 
seed.  Nature  is  in  this  instance  sportive 
enough — and  we  have  had  from  a  single  Potato 
plum  almost  every  form  and  colour  that  can  be 
imagined.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing seed.  In  the  month  of  April  sow  this 
in  a  slight  hot-bed,  as  you  would  Dahlia  seed. 
As  soon  as  it  is  up,  and  the  plants  are  large 
enough  tohandlewell,  put  oneeach  in  three-inch 
pots,  and  place  them  all  in  the  same  and  other 
similar  slight  hot-beds  ;  give  them  air,  and 
shade  them  from  the  sun  with  calico,  or  some 
other  slight  fabric,  that  will  not  impede  the 
light,  otherwise  they  will  draw  ;  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit  safely,  dig  a  piece  of  well- 
conditioned  ground,  not  fresh  dunged,  and  plant 
them  out  one  foot  apart  in  rows,  three  feet 
from  each  other,  without  disturbing  the  balls 
of  earth,  quite  level  with  the  surface  ;  water 
them  in  well,  and  when  the  ground  has  dried 
a  little,  earth  them  up  neatly  about  three 
inches.  It  may  seem  to  be  taking  some  trouble 
that  may  be  dispensed  with,  to  treat  them  in 
this  way,  but  the  reward  is  in  obtaining  the 
first  season  a  full-sized  crop,  enabling  you  at 
once  to  calculate  upon  what  the  several  varie- 
ties will  do,  instead  of  procuring,  as  we  do  in 
the  ordinary  way,  a  stunted  crop,  which  has 
to  be  planted  another  year,  before  we  can  form 
any  notion  of  the  natural  size.  When  the  haulm 
of  any  one  has  died  down,  or  turned  yellow, 
dig  it  up,  and  if  it  exhibit  no  promise,  throw 
it  away.  For  instance,  those  with  the  eyes 
deeply  sunk  are  perfectly  useless, — we  have 
so  many  good  ones,  that  are  plump,  and  cause 
no  waste.  If  speck}',  or  scaly,  or  very  rough, 
there  is  no  temptation  to  keep  them,  unless  it 
should  happen  in  either  of  these  cases  that 
there  is  some  other  extraordinary  quality.  If, 
however,  you  find  a  well-formed,  plump  Po- 
tato, with  a  clear  skin,  and  the  tubers  run 
pretty  even,  as  to  size,  it  may  be  worth  mark- 
ing and  laying  by  with  a  description.  As 
others  die  down,  dig  them  also,  and  reject  or 
preserve  them,  as  they  seem  to  deserve. 
Many  will  be  found  with  no  tubers  at  the 
root ;  others  with  very  few  ;  some  others,  with 
one  or  two  large,  and  the  rest  all  diminutive  ; 
none  of  them  can  be  any  great  acquisition, 
nor  are  they  worth  trying  again,  unless  there 
is  some  remarkable  difference  from  all  others 
in  their  form  or  colour.  In  a  general  way, 
all  those  with  long  straggling  branches,  and 
large  quantities  of  foliage,  are  useless  ;  and 
those,  on  the  contrary,  with  very  dwarf  foliage, 
are  proportionality  desirable,  because  they  do 
not  deprive  the  earth  of  the  sun  and  air,  both 
of  which  are  essential  to  the  swelling  and 
maturing  of  the  tubers.  In  this  way  you  con- 
tinue to  dig  only  such  as  indicate  ripeness  by 
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the  decay  of  their  stems  and  leaves,  until  you 
have  dug  up  the  whole,  taking,  however,  as 
much  notice  of  the  latest  as  of  the  earliest, 
because  the  capacity  to  withstand  cold  and 
frost  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  we 
could  produce,  were  it  possible  to  do  so  ;  and 
although  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability 
of  accomplishing  this  to  any  vast  extent,  it  is 
certain  that  we  already  possess  some  that  stand 
cold  better  than  others,  and  that  there  may 
yet  be  an  increase,  however  small,  in  this 
desirable  capacity.  We  will  suppose  now  that 
all  the  produce  that  we  intend  to  try  again,  is, 
after  proper  drying,  placed  away  separately, 
with  the  dates  of  their  digging,  and  any 
memorandum  as  to  habit  of  growth  that  the 
cultivator  thinks  proper  to  add.  They  must 
be  kept  dry  and  cool,  but  thoroughly  protected 
from  frost,  and  be  examined  from  time  to 
time,  to  see  that  the  eyes  do  not  push  to  any 
extent.  When  they  indicate  growth  is  the 
time  to  plant  them,  no  matter  what  the  season 
be :  let  there  be  a  good  four  inches  covered 
over  their  highest  part,  and  put  the  sets  in 
whole  and  two  feet  apart ;  let  there  be  a  large 
label  (numbered  so  as  to  refer  to  the  descrip- 
tion) placed  in  the  ground,  and  beginning 
with  the  largest  plant,  or  with  the  next  largest, 
until  all  that  sort  is  done  ;  then  put  the  label 
of  the  next  sort  down,  and  do  the  same  with 
it,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  are  planted.  If 
there  is  from  the  early  planting  any  danger  of 
frost,  that  would  penetrate  four  inches,  to 
reach  the  tuber,  cover  the  row  with  peas 
haulm,  which  may  be  kept  in  its  place  by 
means  of  a  double  row  of  stakes,  to  keep 
it  from  being  blown  away.  It  must  come 
off  again  in  mild  weather,  and  especially  if 
any  are  showing  above  ground,  and  be  put  on 
again  at  night.  All  this  trouble  would  not  be 
rewarded  by  any  ordinary  crop  of  Potatoes, 
but  some  of  them  may  be  the  origin  of  new 
and  popular  varieties,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  value  too  highly,  and  therefore,  as  in  the 
raising,  they  may  well  reward  us  for  the  extra 
cost,  whether  of  labour,  or  money,  or  both.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  all  are  not  to  be 
planted  at  once, — those  which  start  their  buds 
should  be  got  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  they 
start,  but  as  others  come  forward,  they  ought  to 
be  attended  to  in  turn.  It  would  be  wise,  on 
the  occasion  of  planting,  to  put  a  date  on  the 
labels,  and  make  memorandums  in  the  same 
way  as  they  were  made  on  taking  up.  It  will 
occur,  perhaps,  that  some  will  be  six  weeks 
later  planted  than  the  first  ;  but  this  should  be 
observed.  All  Potatoes  which  are  being  tried, 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow,  and  not  sooner.  They  should  also  be 
dug  up  as  soon  as  the  haulm  turns  yellow  and 
decays,  and  not  sooner.  When,  therefore, 
you  observe  any  of  them  turning  yellow  and 


decaying,  dig  up  the  sort,  and  the  produce 
will  convince  you  whether  they  are  worth 
keeping.  If  they  retain  that  characteristic  for 
which  they  were  sown,  cook  one  or  two  to 
taste  them,  and  supposing  them  to  be  good, 
lay  them  by  for  propagating  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Go  through  all  of  them  as  they  decay 
in  like  manner,  and  if  desirable,  take  other 
opinions,  before  you  have  too  much  trouble 
with  them.  He  who  can  afford  to  take  the 
trouble,  will  be  highly  gratified,  because  he  is 
able  the  first  year  to  reject  all  that  are  not 
exactly  what  he  wants.  When  trusting  to  seed 
in  the  open  air,  they  do  not  bring  the  first 
season  any  thing  like  fair  samples  of  any  of 
the  produce.  We  dismiss  this  subject  for  the 
present ;  it  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  some 
amateur  to  try  an  experiment,  which  will 
afford  much  interest,  and  it  may  be,  that  some 
splendid  improvement  upon  the  Potatoes  we 
now  possess  will  result ;  and  while  we  contend 
that  the  Potato  has  not  deteriorated,  and  will 
not  deteriorate  under  proper  management,  we 
hesitate  not  to  recommend  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  from  seed,  until  we  can  say  we  pos- 
sess early,  late,  prolific,  well-flavoured  varie- 
ties, which  cannot  be  beaten. 


ANEMONE     JAPONICA. 
(Sielold.) 

THE    JAPANESE    WIND-FLOWER. 

Tnis  is  a  very  vigorous-growing,  herbaceous 
perennial,  of  great  beautv.  It  has  the  kind  of 
compound,  ternate,  lobed  leaves,  possessed  by 
many  of  the  Anemones,  but  in  this  case  they 
are  large,  and  coarse,  and  unequally  serrated 
on  the  margin.     It  grows  two  feet  high,  or 
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more,  and  lias  purplish-red  flowers,  scarcely 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  or 
the  Poppy  Anemone  of  the  East  :  they  are, 
indeed,  not  unlike  a  small  semi-douhle  Dahlia 
bloom,  and  are  fully  as  large  as  a  small 
Dahlia.  Its  degree  of  hardness  is  not  yet 
ascertained,  but  it  is  expected  to  bear  the 
severity  of  our  winters, — and  if  so,  will  prove 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  hardy  border 
flowers.  It  flowers  in  September  and  October  ; 
and  was  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, who  received  it  from  their  collector, 
Mr.  Fortune,  in  1844.  Mr.  Fortune  met  with 
it  at  Shanghae,  the  Japanese  port  of  China. 

According  to  Dr.  Siebold,  it  inhabits  damp 
woods  on  the  edges  of  rivulets,  on  a  mountain 
called  Kissune,  near  the  city  of  Miako,  in 
Japan.  It  grows  also  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions on  the  mountains  in  the  centre  of  Japan, 
whence  Siebold  concludes  that  it  will  bear  the 
rigour  of  a  continental  winter.  It  is  much  cul- 
tivated by  the  Japanese  for  its  beautiful  flowers. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
it  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  a  pot,  in  a  cool 
green-house  :  this  was,  however,  on  account  of 
its  scarcity,  and  for  fear  of  losing  it  ;  and  such 
treatment  is  by  no  means  expected  to  be  re- 
quired. It  will  grow  freely  in  any  rich,  light 
loamy  soil  ;  and  requires  a  considerable,  rather 
abundant,  supply  of  water. 

In  the  natural  arrangement  it  ranks  under 
Banunculaceae  ;  and  in  the  Linntean,  under 
Polyandria  polygynia. 


small  seeds  are  embedded.  The  flowers  are 
very  elegant,  and  are  produced  about  the 
month  of  June,  and  the  berries  become  ripe 
towards  autumn,  and  then  have  a  very  beau- 


THE     SOLAN  UMS. 

Tiierb  are  two  species  of  Solanum,  natives 
of  Britain,  which  are  employed  in  medicine, 
the  Solanum  Dulcamara,  and  the  Solanum 
nigrum,  both  common  weeds. 

Solanum  Dulcamara,  (the  Bitter-sweet  Dul- 
camara, or  woody  Nightshade,)  grows  abund- 
antly on  moist  banks,  on  old  walls,  in  hedges, 
and  on  waste  places.  It  is  also  found  in  tem- 
perate countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica. It  is  a  slender,  branching,  climbing 
plant,  with  shrubby  brittle  zigzag  stems, 
growing  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  supported  by 
the  bushes  among  which  it  grows.  The 
leaves  are  generally  ovate,  or  ovate  heart- 
shaped,  the  upper  ones  usually  more  or  less  hal- 
berd-shaped, or  with  a  small  lobe  or  auricle  at 
the  base  of  each  on  each  side;  they  are  generally 
smooth,  all  entire  at  the  margin.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loose  branching  clusters, 
cither  opposite  the  leaves,  or  terminal,  droop- 
ing, and  spreading  ;  they  are  divided  into  live 
pointed  segments,  and  are  of  a  purple  or 
violet  colour,  with  yellow  projecting  stamens  ; 
they  are  succeeded  by  roundish  oval  berries, 
which,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
and  contain  a  fleshy  pulp,  in  which  numerous 


Solanum  Dulcamara  {one-lhird  natural  size.) 


tiful  appearance  ;  indeed,  viewing  it  apart 
from  its  plebeian  character,  the  plant  is  by  no 
means  an  unhandsome  one.  The  plant  is 
deciduous,  that  is,  shedding  its  leaves  on  the 
approach  of  winter  :  it  may  be  readily  identified 
from  the  annexed  figure.  There  are  several 
recorded  varieties  of  this  plant,  differing  for 
the  most  part  but  slightly  from  the  original  ; 
thus  we  have  alba,  with  white  flowers;  cornea, 
with  flesh-coloured  ones ;  violacea  and  hirsuta, 
both  with  purple  flowers  ;  plena,  a  double 
flowered  variety;  variegata, v/ith  leaves  varie- 
gated with  white  ;  and  one  or  two  other  slight 
variations.     All  these  are  found  in  Britain. 

The  Dulcamara  is  a  very  dangerous  narco- 
tic plant  ;  both  the  stems  and  roots,  as  well 
as  the  berries,  are  poisonous.  The  stems, 
when  broken  or  bruised,  yield  a  strong  and 
peculiar  odour,  like  rats  and  mice  :  when 
chewed  they  have  first  a  bitter  nauseous  taste, 
which  is  quickly  followed  by  a  considerable 
degree  of  sweetness,  and  hence  the  name  of 
Dulcamara,  or  bitter  sweet,  which  is  com- 
pounded from  dulcis,  sweet,  and  amara,  bitter. 
The  roots  smell  like  potatoes,  and  produce 
the  same  kind  of  sensations  as  the  stems.  The 
berries  are  poisonous,  and  by  children,  and 
persons  unacquainted  with  plants,  might  rea- 
dily be  mistaken  for  currants,  having  a  very 
templing  appearance  ;  they  excite  vomiting 
and  nausea,  and  it  is  stated  that  thirty  of 
them  killed  a  dog  in  less  than  three  hours,  re- 
maining undigested  in  the  stomach  ;  and  there 
are  numerous  recorded  instances  of  their  fatal 
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and  deleterious  effects  on  the  human  constitu- 
tion. Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  plants — especially  wild  plants — by  per- 
sons of  every  class.  The  Dulcamara  was  for- 
merly much  esteemed  as  a  powerful  medicine. 
The  stipites,  or  younger  branches,  are  the 
parts  directed  for  use  ;  these  should  be 
gathered  in  the  autumn,  and  used  either 
when  fresh,  or  after  being  dried.  It  is  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,or  watery 
infusion,  sometimes  under  that  of  extract.  It 
has  been  stated  to  possess  discutient  and 
resolvent  powers  ;  and  is  also  diaphoretic. 
"Trained  to  a  single  stem,  and  supported  by 
a  stout  iron  rod  with  a  parasol-like  top,  this 
common  hedge  weed  might  form  a  very  hand- 
some gardenesque  pendulous  tree  ;  or  it  might 
cover  a  domical  bower."    (  Loudon.) 


Solatium  nigrum  {half  natural  size.) 

Solanum  nigrum,  (the  black  or  garden  Night- 
shade,) is  a  low  annual  weed,  growing  about 
two  feet  high,  common  in  waste  places  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  a  bushy,  fetid  herb, 
with  numerous  angular  branching  herbaceous 
stems,  and  ovate  leaves,  obtusely  dentate,  or 
wavy,  and  undivided.  The  flowers  are  white, 
in  umbels  from  the  intermediate  spaces  be- 
tween the  leaves  ;  they  have  a  musky  scent. 
The  berries  are  globular,  black,  (reported  to 
be  sometimes  yellow,)  and  shining.  There 
is  a  variety  called  miniatum,  which  has  more 
deeply-toothed  leaves,  and  red  berries  ;  this 
latter  is  found  in  Jersey.  The  plant  appeal's 
to  possess  the  deleterious  qualities  of  the 
other  Nightshades  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  it  is 
narcotic,  and  its  extract  is  said  to  possess 
nearly  the  same  power  as  lettuce-opium,  even 
its  smell  is  said  to  cause  sleep.  It  was 
formerly  employed  as  a  discutient,  and  used  as 


an  anodyne,  and  when   bruised  applied  either 
in  poultices  or  baths  to  painful  wounds. 

Besides  these  British  species,  there  are 
several  others  used  medicinally.  S.  panicu- 
latum,  a  shrubby  species  with  bluish  white 
flowers,  is  much  esteemed  as  a  deobstru- 
ent  in  Brazil,  where  it  is  called  Juripeba. 
S.  Jacquini  is  considered  by  the  native  prac- 
titioners in  India  as  an  expectorant.  The 
juice  of  S.  bahamense  is  administered  in  the 
West  Indies  as  a  gargle,  in  cases  of  sore 
throat.  S.  mammcsum  is  said  to  be  bitter, 
and  a  valuable  diuretic.  S.  cernuurn,  a  shrub 
or  tree  in  Brazil,  is  also  employed  ;  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  flower  and  leaves  is  said  to  be  a 
powerful  sudorific.  And  in  Demerara,  a 
spinose  species  called  Barabara  is  reported 
to  be  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake. 


THE    CARROT. 
The  cultivated   Carrot,  in  its  several  va- 
rieties,  is   only   a   highly   improved  state   of 
the  wild  Carrot,  (Daucus  Carota,)  a  biennial 
weed,  common  in  pastures  and  by  the  sides  of 
hedges,  especially  on  a  chalky  soil.    However 
strange  it   may  appear  at  first  sight,  that  the 
thick  fleshy  root  of  the  garden  Carrot  should 
result  from  the  thin,  woody,  and  harsh  root  of 
an  almost  worthless  weed,  yet  that  such  is  the 
case   has   been   recently   proved    by  raising 
plants  from  wild  seed,  although  Miller,  about 
a  century  ago,  was  not  able  to  effect  any  alter- 
ation   in   the  original  plant.     But   in    1833, 
M.  Vilmorin,   of  Paris,  by  repeated  sowings 
at    length  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  plants 
with  more  fleshy  roots,  about  half  a  dozen,  but 
only   from  the   summer  sowing,  as  all  sown 
earlier  had  run  to  seed.     These  roots  were 
carefully  preserved  and  replanted  the  follow- 
ing season  ;    and  in  1839,  the  fourth  gene- 
ration  produced   good   sized    Carrots.      The 
process  of  amelioration  will  be  seen  by  the 
following   statement  : — -First   generation,  Jive 
or   six  roots  from  amongst  a  large  number, 
very   indifferent,    ill    formed,    but    tolerably 
fleshy.   Second  generation,  about  a  fifth  part  of 
the  crop  was  tolerably  good,  middle  sized  and 
small.     Third  generation,  proportion  of  good 
roots  about  two-thirds,  and  they  had  increased 
considerably  in  size.     Fourth  generation,  form 
improved  and  refuse  of  crop  not  exceeding 
one-tenth.   Of  course  only  the  most  promising 
roots  were  planted  for  seed,  but  still  the  rate 
of  improvement    was     very    rapid,    and    M. 
Vilmorin  has  stated  nothing  that  the  appear- 
ance of  his  roots  did  not  fully  bear  out.     In 
colour  the  l'oots  varied  throuadi  all  the  shades 
from  white    to   yellow,     orange   and  purple, 
thus  plainly  indicating  how  easy  it  is  to  mul- 
tiply varieties  of  vegetables. 
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Numerous  varieties  of  Carrots  are  men 
tioned  in  the  nurserymen  and  seedsmen's  lists, 
but  no  doubt  many  of  these  names  are  synony- 
mous. The  following  list  contains  nearly  all 
the  really  distinct  varieties,  and  will  furnish 
all  the  sorts  really  worth  cultivation,  either  in 
the  garden  or  the  field.  Carrots  are  usually 
classed  in  two  groups,  long  and  horn;  the  first 
group  adapted  for  late  crops  and  field  culture 
on  account  of  their  size  and  produce,  and  the 
second  group,  for  early  forcing  and  small 
gardens,  on  account  of  their  earlier  maturity, 
smaller  size,  and  generally  superior  flavour. 

Among  the  long  varieties,  one  of  the  best 
is  long  red  Carrot,  the  Surrey,  or  Cherstey 
Carrot  of  the  markets,  and  no  doubt  known 
by  many  other  names  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  :  leaves  of  moderate  length,  roots 
long,  tapering  gradually  ;  flesh  reddish,  heart 
yellow.     Perhaps  the  best  for  winter  use. 

The  long  orange  Carrot,  the  Sandwich 
Carrot  of  some  :  leaves  long,  root  large, 
thick  crowned,  tapering  sharply  ;  flesh  orange, 
heart  pale  yellow.  Much  cultivated,  but  infe- 
rior to  the  preceding. 

The  long  yellow  Carrot :  leaves  strong  and 
tall,  root  very  long  and  slender,  tapering 
slowly  ;  flesh  and  heart  pale  yellow.  A  coarse 
variety,  of  inferior  flavour,  but  valuable  for 
field  cultivation. 

The  yellow  Carrot :  leaves  of  moderate 
length,  root  rather  short,  tapering  quickly; 
flesh  pale  yellow,  heart  rather  deeper  coloured. 
A  variety  more  esteemed  in  France  than 
here. 

The  Altringham  Carrot :  leaves  strong, 
root  long.,  thick,  tapering  gradually ;  flesh 
deep  coloured.  This  is  a  very  highly  prized 
variety,  apparently  intermediate  between  the 
two  groups,  attaining  the  size  of  the  first,  and 
having  the  habit  and  flavour  of  the  second. 
The  crown  of  the  root  grows  more  exposed 
above  the  surface  than  most  of  the  other  va- 
rieties, and  acquires  a  green  colour. 

The  purple  Carrot :  leaves  tall,  root  mode- 
rate size,  thick  at  top,  tapering  suddenly  ; 
flesh  dee])  purple  outside,  next  yellow,  heart 
dark  yellow.  More  used  in  France  and  Spain 
than  here,  and  though  very  sweet,  is  deficient 
in  flavour. 

The  white  Carrot:  leaves  moderate,  root 
short,  thick  at  top,  tapering  suddenly;  flesh 
white,  heart  whitish,  delicate,  but  not  high 
flavoured,  and  does  not  keep  well. 

The  white  Belgian  Carrot :  leaves  strong, 
root  large,  growing  above  the  ground,  and 
acquiring  a  green  colour,  tapering  very  gra- 
dually ;  flesh  very  white  and  sweet.  A  va- 
riety highly  prized  for  agricultural  purposes, 
producing  very  heavy  crops  in  favourable 
soils. 

The  varieties  of  the  second  group  are  not 


so  numerous,  and  have  acquired  their  name 
from  the  short  cylindrical  shape  of  their  roots, 
ending  bluntly,  with  a  small  tap  root,  thus 
something  resembling  a  short  horn. 

The  long  horn  Carrot  has  a  small  crown  of 
slender  leaves,  root  long,  blunt  ;  flesh  reddish 
orange,  heart  nearly  the  same.  Excellent  for 
summer  use  ;  flavour  very  good.  Originally 
introduced  from  Holland. 

The  common  early  horn  Carrot :  leaves 
moderate,  root  thick  at  top,  tapering  a  little  ; 
flesh  reddish,  heart  yellow  ;  flavour  good. 
This  is  the  variety  usually  forced  in  England. 

The  early  red  horn  Carrot  (the  scarlet 
horn  of  some")  :  leaves  dwarf,  root  short,  thick, 
nearly  cylindrical  ;  flesh  reddish,  centre  red- 
dish, afterwards  pale  yellow.  The  earliest 
and  best  adapted  for  forcing. 

Several  other  names  may  be  found  in  the 
dealers'  lists,  but  the  above  are  distinct,  and 
will  afford  variety  enough  for  all  purposes. 
Indeed,  by  careful  selection  of  the  hand- 
somest roots,  as  man}'  varieties  might  be 
made  as  fancy  might  dictate,  and  this  practice 
should  be  rigidly  followed  in  selecting  roots 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  seed.  The  roots 
so  chosen  should  be  carefully  planted  in  a 
piece  of  rich  ground  as  soon  as  the  weather 
is  open  in  spring,  and  well  attended  as  to 
watering,  if  the  season  prove  dry,  keeping 
them  clear  of  weeds,  and  stirring  the  soil  deeply 
occasionally  about  the  plants.  The  stalks 
should  bo  cut  before  the  seed  becomes  too 
ripe,  and  hung  up  in  an  airy  place  to  dry,  and 
afterwards  threshed  or  rubbed  out,  cleaned, 
and  put  by  in  bags  or  papers,  according  to 
the  quantity. 

The  Carrot  succeeds  best  in  a  sandy  soil, 
of  good  tilth,  but  from  its  being  universally 
required,  it  is  grown  in  all  descriptions  of  soils 
and  situations.  Even  in  free  soils,  a  deep 
stirring  or  trenching  is  highly  beneficial,  and 
should  never  be  neglected  on  such  as  are 
heavy  or  retentive  of  moisture.  If  a  piece  of 
ground,  trenched  and  dunged,  he  ready  for  a 
main  crop,  about  the.  beginning  of  March  to 
the  beginning  of  April,  proceed  to  sow  the 
seed  in  drills,  using  the  long  red  or  Altring- 
ham for  deep  free  soils,  and  the  long  orange, 
or  long  horn,  where  the  depth  is  less.  Unless 
very  sure  of  the  goodness  of  the  seed,  it  is 
advisable  to  sow  rather  thick,  as  the  plants  are 
easily  thinned,  and  no  great  loss  is  incurred  ; 
but  if  not  thick  enough,  transplanting  is  a  very 
good  method  of  making  up  the  deficiency. 
The  distance  between  the  drills  may  be  from 
one  foot  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  sown,  and  the  depth  and 
fertility  of  the  ground.  The  after  routine  is 
the  same  as  for  nearly  all  other  crops,  keeping 
down  the  wteds,  stirring  deep  between  the 
rows  frequently,  and  thinning  out,  until  finally 
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the  plants  are  from  six  to  nine  inches  apart. 
"When  the  tops  are  decaying,  and  before  suf- 
ficient frost  comes  to  damage  the  roots,  they 
should  be  carefully  forked  out  of  the  ground, 
and  stored  away  in  a  cellar  or  proper  storing- 
house,  packed  in  sand,  care  being  taken  that 
the  temperature  of  the  place  be  kept  very  low, 
as  otherwise  the  roots  will  begin  to  grow, 
and  exhaust  themselves  long  before  the  spring 
crops  are  ready  to  supply  the  demand. 

Where  it  is  an  object  to  have  a  supply  of 
young  carrots  at  an  early  period,  sowing  of 
the  red  or  common  horn  varieties  should  be 
made  early  in  January,  and  repeated  every 
three  weeks  or  month,  according  to  the  de- 
mand. The  earliest  sowing  should  be  made 
on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  fitted  with  a  frame  and 
lights;  another  to  maintain  the  supply  until 
those  in  the  open  ground  are  ready,  may  be 
made  on  a  similar  hot-bed,  hooped  over  so  as 
to  allow  of  mats  being  laid  on  at  night  to  pro- 
tect the  plants  ;  another  sowing  of  the  same 
varieties  must  be  made  on  a  sheltered  border 
or  other  favourable  spot  until  the  main  crops 
are  ready.  In  general,  two  or  three  sowings 
will  be  found  sufficient  until  the  main  crop 
has  arrived  at  a  useable  growth. 


THE   PARSNIP. 

The  cultivated  Parsnip  has  been  originated 
from  a  weed  (Pastinaca  sativa)  of  common 
occurrence  on  chalky  land,  in  pastures,  by  road 
sides,  and  on  the  sides  of  hedges,  banks,  &c. 
It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wild  species  and  the  garden  variety 
is  very  slight,  except  in  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  root,  and  the  smoother  state  of 
the  leaves,  in  the  last.  Whether  the  wild  plant 
could  be  as  easily  induced  to  form  fleshy  roots 
as  the  wild  carrot  has  done,  as  shown  by  M. 
Vilmorin's  experiments,  in  only  four  genera- 
tions, would  be  worth  trying  ;  and,  as  the 
increase  to  be  looked  for  is  only  the  greater 
development  of  cellular  tissue  in  organs  al- 
ready present,  not  the  production  of  new,  or 
changing  of  existing  organs,  as  in  the  cabbage 
tribe  and  others,  a  similar  result  might  be 
expected. 

The  proper  course  to  pursue  in  effecting  this 
improvement  of  the  wild  plant,  would  be,  as  in 
the  case  of  M.  Vilmorin's  experiments  with 
the  carrot,  to  sow  the  seeds  in  each  succeeding 
generation  on  ground  comparatively  rich,  and 
in  the  best  possible  condition  as  regards  cul- 
ture ;  and  to  select  from  each  crop  only  those 
which  indicate  some  degree  of  improvement, 
from  which  to  procure  seed  for  the  next  crop 
By  perseverance  in  this  course,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  success  would  follow. 

The  varieties  of  Parsnips  are  not  numerous, 


although  a  number  of  different  names  may  be 
found  in  the  dealers'  lists.  The  whole  of  them, 
we  believe,  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  follow- 
ing : — 

The  common  Parsnip  has  coarse  strong 
leaves,  and  a  long  tapering  root,  with  the 
crown  generally  below  the  surface. 

The  Guernsey  Parsnip  differs  from  the  last 
in  its  stronger  growth  and  broader  leaflets, 
and  the  roots  are  also  larger,  when  grown 
under  similar  conditions,  especially  if  from 
seed  saved  in  Guernsey. 

The  hollow-crowned,  Parsnip  is  distin- 
guished from  the  foregoing  varieties  by  its 
fewer  leaves,  shorter  and  more  abrupt  roots, 
and  by  the  leaves  being  inserted  in  a  sunken 
pit,  as  it  were,  on  the  crown  of  the  root,  which 
is  generally  level  with,  or  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  These  three  varieties  agree  in  simi- 
larity of  flavour. 

The  Turnip-rooted  Parsnip  is  the  smallest 
variety  of  all,  with  few  leaves,  and  a  short 
funnel-shaped  root,  tapering  very  abruptly, 
with  a  very  broad  shoulder,  growing  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  is  by  far  the 
earliest  variety,  and  was  introduced  from 
France  about  1822.  It  is  of  a  yellower  colour 
than  the  others  when  dressed,  and  of  very  su- 
perior flavour. 

The  culture  of  the  Parsnip  is  very  simple, 
little,  further  being  required  than  to  keep  the 
crop  free  from  weeds.  As  this  root  is  seldom 
in  request  during  summer,  the  general  way  is 
to  sow  a  main  crop  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  of  course  in  drills  about  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  afterwards  to  thin  the  plants  at  the 
successive  hoeings,  until  they  stand  from  six 
to  nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  At  every 
hoeing  the  ground  should  be  well  and  deeply 
stirred  between  the  rows,  and  left  light  and 
open  about  the  plants.  In  the  autumn,  when 
leaves  are  beginning  to  decay,  the  roots  should 
be  dug  up,  and  partially  cleared  from  the 
mould,  care  being  taken  not  to  bruise  the 
roots  more  than  is  unavoidable,  and  after 
lying  a  little  while  to  dry,  they  may  be  stored 
away  in  a  bin  of  sand,  in  a  cellar  or  proper 
root-house.  In  the  south  of  England  they  are 
often  left  in  the  ground  until  wanted,  even 
until  they  begin  to  grow  in  the  spring  ;  and 
very  well  they  keep,  being  plump,  sound,  and 
in  a  much  better  state  than  if  they  had  been 
housed,  as  is  generally  done.  For  deep  soils 
the  first  two  are  preferable,  especially  the 
second  named  variety  ;  for  shallow  soils,  the 
third  named;  and  the  fourth  will  only  be  used 
by  the  very  curious  in  vegetables.  Those  who 
are  fond  of  the  sweet  flavour  of  this  root  will 
find  it  much  increased  by  roasting  in  hot  ashes, 
or  otherwise,  and  its  consistency  will  also  be 
firmer,  and  not  so  watery  as  when  they  are 
boiled. 
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The  popular 
names  of  some  of 
the  most  beau- 
tiful objects  in 
nature  will  be 
best  understood 
by  many  of  our 
readers,  who  too 
frequently  pass 
by  unheeded  na- 
tural curiosities 
of  deep  interest, 
and  suffer  the 
familiarity  of  a 
subject  to  wean 
them    from    all 

Portion  of  a  Filament  magnified.  notioilSof  itS  im- 

portance. Few,  however,  of  those  who  visit  the 
sea-shores  come  away  without  some  relics;  and, 
among  the  most  varied  and  interesting  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  marine  plants,  which 
excite  their  admiration,  though  called  by  the  un- 
dignified names  of  sea-weeds.  The  work  under 
notice  treats  of  these  varied  and  wonderful 
productions  in  a  scientific  manner;  and,  be- 
sides accurately  describing  their  general  and 
botanical  features,  supplies  us  with  very 
beautifully  executed  coloured  engravings   of 

*  Phycolbgia  Britannica:  or,  a  History  of  British 
Sea-Weeds,  containing  coloured  figures,  generic  and 
specific  characters,  synonymies,  and  descriptions  of  all 
the  species  of  Algss  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  British 
Islands.  By  William  Henry  Harvey,  M.D.,  M.R.I. A. 
Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
In  three  volumes,  vol.  i.  London:  Reeve,  Brothers, 
King  William- street,  Strand.      1846. 
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Callithamnion  gracillimum. 

BRITISH   SEA-WEEDS.* 

the  plants,  and  magnified  specimens  of  parti- 
cular parts  which  illustrate  the  fructification. 
The  part  before  us  is  the  first  of  sixty,  which 
are  to  complete  three  volumes;  and  which  three 
volumes  will,  if  the  same  rate  of  embellish- 
ment that  characterises  the  first  be  continued, 
contain  nearly  four  hundred  plates.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  the  persons  who 
reside  inland,  load  themselves  home  with  "  sea- 
weed" when  they  pay  a  visit  to  the  coast. 
Many,  indeed,  make  collections,  which  they 
save  between  the  leaves  of  books;  and  nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  knowledge  of  their  name,  nature, 
properties,  and  general  character,  to  give  such 
collectors  a  true  zest  for  the  study  of  these 
submarine  vegetables.  The  author  of  Plu/co- 
lo/jia  Britannica  has  supplied  these  in  a  work, 
in  every  way  fitted  for  the  table  of  the  drawing- 
room,  or  the  shelves  of  the  boudoir.  To  each 
coloured  plate  is  appended  a  description  with 
reference  to  authors  who  have  mentioned  it 
before,  and  such  other  particulars  as  can  only 
be  appreciated  when  read;  and  we  shall  afford 
an  opportunity  of  doing  this,  by  quoting  the 
entire  letter-press  belonging  to  the  fifth  Plate, 
which  is  the  representation  of  an  extremely 
beautiful  subject,  of  the  natural  size,  and  dis- 
sections of  the  plant  very  much  magnified,  a 
copy  of  which  heads  our  article. 

"  Sec.  I\iionosi'i:miKyE.     Fam.  Ceramiece, 
"  Plate   V.  —  Callithamnion    tl ra<  i i.li- 
MTJM,  Arj. 

u  Gen.  Cnvn.  Frond  rosy,  or  brownish 
red,  filamentous;  stem  either  opaque  and  cel- 
lular   or   translucent   and   jointed  ;    branches 
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jointed,  one-tubed,  mostly  pinnate,  (rarely 
dichotomous  or  irregular  ;)  dissepiments  hya- 
line. Fruit :  1,  external  tetraspores,  with 
colourless  borders,  scattered  along  the  ulti- 
mate branchlets,  or  borne  on  little  pedicels ; 
2,  roundish  or  lobed  berry-like  receptacles 
(favellce),  seated  on  the  main  branches,  and 
containing  numerous  seeds. 

"  Callithajinion  gracilUmum ;  frond  dis- 
tichously  branched,  fan-shaped  ;  stems  capil- 
lary, decomposito-pinnate ;  upper  plumules 
long,  narrow,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  spreading, 
bi-tri-pinnate ;  joints  of  the  stem  cylindrical, 
three  or  four  times,  of  the  pinna?  two  or  three 
times  longer  than  broad,  yeinless  ;  tetraspores 
borne  on  the  tips  of  the  pinnules. 

"  Callithamnion  gracillimum,  Ag.  Sp. 
Alg.  vol.  ii.  p.  168.  Harv.  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl. 
vol.  ii.  p. 345.  Wyalt.Alfj.Danm.TiQ .45.  Endl. 
3rd  Suppl.  p.  34.  Kutz.  Phijc.  Gen.  p.  372. 

"  Hab.  Very  rare.  On  mud-covered  per- 
pendicular rocks,  near  low-water  mark.  An- 
nual. Summer.  On  the  pier  at  Torquay,  .Mrs. 
Griffiths.  Milford  Haven,  Mr.  Ralfs.  Fal- 
mouth, Miss  Warren. 

"  Geogk.  Diste.  Atlantic  coast  of  France, 
Grateloup.   South  and  West  of  England. 

".  Desc.  Fronds  tufted,  1-4  inches  high, 
exceedingly  slender,  distichous,  irregularly 
branched ;  main  branches  rather  few,  simple, 
1-2  inches  long,  unequally  but  closely  plumu- 
late  along  their  whole  length,  having  an  ovate 
or  lanceolate  figure,  and  all  attenuated  at  the 
point.  Lower  plumules  short,  vaguely  pin- 
nate ;  upper  elongate,  lanceolate,  spreading, 
bi-tri-pinnate.  All  the  divisions  alternate,  and 
a  branchlet  usually  springing  from  every  joint. 
The  colour,  when  quite  recent,  is  a  deep  red, 
becoming  rose-red  in  fresh  water,  and  if  kept 
long  in  that  medium  the  frond  discharges  a 
quantity  of  brilliant  carmine  powder,  which 
permanently  stains  paper.  Tetraspores  very 
minute,  elliptical,  borne  on  the  tips  of  short- 
ened pinnula?.  Favellce  roundish  or  irregu- 
larly lobed,  springing  from  the  larger  branches. 
Substance  delicately  membranaceous  and  flac- 
cid, closely  adhering  to  paper. 

"  This  extremely  elegant  plant,  perhaps 
truly  the  most  graceful  of  the  very  beautiful 
genus  to  which  it  belongs,  was  first  gathered 


on  the  shores  of  France  by  M.  Grateloup,  who 
communicated  specimens  to  the  elder  Agardh, 
by  whom  it  was  published  in  the  year  1828. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  indefatigable  Mrs. 
Griffiths  discovered  magnificent  specimens 
growing  along  the  mud-covered  base  of  the 
harbour  pier  at  Torquay,  in  which  locality  it 
may  be  found  in  more  or  less  plenty  every 
summer.  More  recently  it  has  been  found  in 
Wales  and  Cornwall.  From  Mrs.  Griffiths  it 
received  the  very  appropriate  name  of  "  Fern- 
leaf"  aptly  expressing  the  finely  pinnated 
character  of  the  branches,  which  do  indeed 
closely  resemble  fairy  ferns,  so  delicate  that  it 
is  altogether  impossible  in  a  figure  to  do  jus- 
tice to  their  beauty.  Our  representation  of 
the  natural  size  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
merely  giving  the  general  effect  of  a  specimen 
held  at  arm's  length  from  the  eye. 

"  As  a  species,  it  is  very  closely  related  to 
Cal.  thuyoideum,  with  which  it  agrees  in  many 
characters,  but  from  which  it  may  be  known 
by  the  greater  proportionate  length  and  breadth 
of  the  plumules,  their  more  distichous  arrange- 
ment and  closer  position;  the  shorter  and  more 
cylindrical  joints  of  the  main  branches,  and 
larger  size  of  the  frond.  Both  species  agree 
in  producing  their  tetraspores  on  the  tips  of 
the  ultimate  ramuli,  a  character  by  which  they 
differ  from  all  other  British  species  with  de- 
compound-pinnate fronds." 

The  plate  represents  the  plant  of  the  natural 
size  ;  and  the  following  parts  magnified  :  a 
plumule  ;  ramulus  with  tetraspores  ;  ramulus 
with  a  favella  ;  portion  of  a  favella  ruptured, 
and  discharging  seed  ;  and  tetraspores  re- 
moved and  dissected.  All  these  are  most 
beautifully  and  delicately  executed. 

In  this  way  is  it  proposed  to  figure  and  de- 
scribe all  the  genera  and  species  of  sea-weeds, 
opening  an  entirely  new  field  of  study  to  the 
naturalist,  and  a  fund  of  entertainment  and 
interest  for  thousands,  whose  fancy  will  only 
lead  them  to  collect  and  arrange  them.  It  is  a 
work  fully  worthy  of  the  Botanist's  attention ; 
and  nobody,  who  can  assist  the  author  with 
rare  specimens,  should,  on  any  account,  neglect 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 


GARDENING    CALENDAR    FOR    FEBRUARY. 
THE   CONSEEVATOET. 


This  ought  now  to  be  very  gay,  with  "  flow- 
ers of  all  hue."  Besides  the  various  plants 
which  have  been  brought  into  bloom  in  the 
forcing-house,  according  to  the  directions  given 
last  month  under  the  head  Forcing-House 
for  Flon-ers,  and  in  which  a  similar  course 


of  treatment  must  be  continued,  there  will 
be  very  many  green-house  plants  producing 
flowers  naturally,  or  with  but  very  slight 
artificial  assistance  ;  and  as  many  of  these  as 
may  be  requisite,  must,  of  course,  be  taken  to 
decorate  the  conservatory.     If  the  house  has 
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been  kept  comparatively  warm  and  close,  as 
recommended  last  month,  (p.  3,)  some  of  the 
permanent  plants  will  also  be  producing  flow- 
ers ;  and  this  combination  will  be  certain  to 
constitute  a  very  gay  and  brilliant  assemblage. 

Temperature,  <yc. — The  general  treatment 
of  this  structure,  as  regards  temperature,  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  and  ventilation,  must  be  con- 
tinued much  the  same  as  last  month,  (p.  3.) 
The  natural  supply  of  light  and  heat  will  yet 
be  limited,  and  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  desira- 
ble to  apply  too  much  of  this  latter  artificially. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  object  in  this  structure 
should  be  to  produce  display  rather  than  very 
perfect  growth,  some  little  liberty  may  be 
taken  in  this  respect.  The  degree  of  heat — 
45  to  50  deg. — recommended  for  last  month, 
will  be  sufficient  to  secure  all  the  growth  and 
excitement  which  is  as  yet  desirable,  and 
abundantly  sufficient  for  all  plants  actually  in 
flower.  If  evaporating  pans,  filled  with  water, 
are  placed  on  the  pipes  or  flues,  they  will 
effect  the  regulation  of  the  moisture  to  the 
degree  of  heat  applied. 

JFloivers. — Most  of  the  plants  previously 
noticed  as  blooming  naturally,  will  now  be  in 
bloom  in  greater  perfection,  and  many  of  the 
New  Holland  and  Cape  plants  will  also  be 
flowering.  Of  the  forced  flowers  a  constant 
succession  will  have  been  kept  up.  The  conser- 
vatory ought,  therefore,  to  be  more  gay  with 
flowers  during  the  present  month  than  it  was 
last  month. 

Climbers. — Where  the  object  is  to  have 
these  in  bloom  very  late  in  the  summer  or 
autumn,  the  pruning  of  them  should  be  deferred 
till  this  month.  Those  pruned  in  autumn, 
which  will  be  making  an  early  growth,  must 
have  the  superfluous  shoots  disbudded;  (that  is, 
•ulibed  or  taken  off  as  soon  as  the  buds  are 
sufficiently  swelled,  to  determine  what  is  re- 
quired, and  what  is  not,)  and  they  should  be 
properly  arranged  and  secured  as  their  growth 
increases. 

Watering  the  permanent  plants. — It  some- 
times happens,  that  from  fear  of  the  soil  be- 
coming too  wet,  it  is  allowed  to  get  much  too 
dry  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants ;  and  those 
which  are  advanced  to  a  flowering  state,  espe- 
cially such  as  Camellias  and  Rhododendrons, 
suffer  much  injury.  The  only  safeguard  is 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  soil,  not  merely  on 
the  surface,  but  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches, 
where  the  roots  are ;  and  if  it  is  found  to  be 
drier  than  is  compatible  with  the  well-being 
of  the  plants,  the  remedy  is  to  apply  a  mode- 
rate soaking  of  water — enough  must  be  given 
to  remove  the  evil,  if  any  advantage  is  to  be 
derived. 

•  Inserts. — Where  the  eradication  and  remo- 
val of  them  is  not  completed,  whatever  spare 
time  can  be  commanded,,  should  be  devoted  to 


their  destruction.  Such  as  the  white  and 
brown  scale  and  mealy-bug  ought  to  be  removed 
from  the  plant  by  a  careful  process.  If  the 
plants  are  occasionally  syringed  with  clear 
soot  water,  the  insects  will  be  kept  down  and 
soon  eradicated.  When  plants  are  clean,  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  so  by  liberal  treatment, 
keeping  a  sweet  atmosphere,  moistened  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  heat  applied. 

THE    GREEN-HOUSE. 

Tnis  is  the  month  for  potting  the  greater 
number  of  plants  which  have  been  kept  through 
the  winter  in  small  pots,  and  which  are  required 
to  attain  to  considerable  perfection  during  the 
ensuing  summer.  The  exact  period  of  the 
month — that  is,  whether  in  the  middle,  or 
towards  the  end — at  which  the  operation 
should  be  performed,  will  depend  on  various 
circumstances  :  such  as  the  present  and  pro- 
spective state  of  the  weather,  the  severity  or 
otherwise  of  the  winter,  and  the  effect  it  has 
had  upon  the  plants.  The  promise  of  ungenial 
weather  at  this  time  of  the  year,  should  delay 
the  operation,  and,  especially,  if  from  the 
severity  of  any  part  of  the  winter  the  plants 
have  been  enervated  in  a  confined  atmosphere, 
and  with  too  much  artificial  heat.  Now, 
although  this  may  be  considered  the  month  for 
potting  most  of  the  free  growing  green-house 
plants,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  operation 
is  not  to  be  one  of  routine,  in  which  all  the 
plants  are  to  be  alike  treated  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  vigorous  kinds,  and  the  most  vigorous 
plants  are  to  be  first  done  ;  and  the  others, 
either  at  a  subsequent  period,  or  they  may 
sometimes  be  benefitted  by  being  replaced 
with  fresh  soil  in  the  same  pots,  after  having 
some  of  the  old  effete  soil  removed.  In  all 
cases,  the  weaker  plants  should  have  propor- 
tionately smaller  pots,  and  if  it  can  be  so 
arranged,  a  less  rich  and  exciting  compost 
than  the  stronger  ones.  In  most  cases,  it  will 
be  the  best  course  to  devote  the  earlier  part 
of  the  month  to  the  preparation  of  composts, 
(which  should  lay  in  dry  heaps  through  the 
winter)  materials  for  drainage,  pots  of  various 
sizes,  &c.  ;  deferring  the  shifting  of  any  plants 
till  towards  the  end.  If  pots  that  have  been 
previously  used  are  again  employed,  they  should 
be  washed  inside  and  out,  and  made  perfectly 
clean. 

House  for  Miscellaneous  Plants. — 
Where  there  is  but  the  convenience  ol  one 
green-house  in  which  the  various  tribes  known 
as  green-house  plants  have  to  be  grown,  some 
little  difference  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
different  classes  of  plants  may  be  afforded, 
by  collecting  those  of  allied  habit  into  groups. 
If  they  are  of  delicate  habit,  they  do  not  thus 
become  overgrown  by  coarser  plants  ;  and  if 
they  are  themselves  of  strong  growth,  they  do 
e2 
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not  then  injure  those  which  are  less  vigorous  : 
besides,  in  the  application  of  water,  and  the 
admission  of  air,  the  peculiar  wants  of  each 
group  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  thus  met. 
This  arrangement  of  the  plants  into  groups, 
besides  the  advantage  it  affords  as  regards 
treatment,  is  also  much  more  effective  than  an 
indiscriminate,  miscellaneous  arrangement,  in 
which  the  only  guiding  principle  has  been  to 
place  the  whole,  so  as  to  show  an  even  sloping 
bank  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  to  intermix,  as 
much  as  possible,  plants  with  large  and  diminu- 
tive foliage.  The  treatment  of  the  different 
groups  of  plants  must  be  assimilated,  as  far  as 
the  circumstances  admit,  with  the  directions 
given  under  the  separate  heads. 

Succulents. — Succulent  plants  will  not, 
generally,  require  much  additional  moisture 
yet,  although  some  of  the  plants  of  Cereus,  and 
Epiphyllum,  may  be  taken  in  succession  into 
a  warm  house  to  cause  them  to  expand  their 
flowers.  These  plants  should  have  all  the  air 
possible,  and  very  little  heat.  If  they  are  not 
grown  in  a  separate  house  or  pot,  they  may  yet 
stand  on  any  of  the  back  dry  shelves  of  the 
ordinary  green-house. 

Aloes,  and  other  plants  of  this  kind,  must 
not  get  too  much  water — very  moderate  sup- 
plies are  sufficient — and  they  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  enjoying  a  tolerable  free  expo- 
sure to  the  air. 

Melocacti. — Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  these  plants  may  receive  a  slight  in- 
crease of  temperature,  accompanied  by  more 
moisture  :  put  them  in  the  warmest  situation 
the  green-house  affords. 

Kalosantkus. — These  beautiful  plants,  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Crassula,  are 
now  to  be  treated  with  a  view  to  produce 
flowering-plants  for  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Young  plants  raised  twelve  months  ago,  and 
grown  during  summer  into  stocky,  vigorous 
plants,  may  now  be  shifted,  and  must  be 
treated  well  to  make  strong  shoots  with  vigor- 
ous, healthy  heads  of  flowers.  A  good  warm 
green-house  is  the  best  place  for  them. 

Lachenalias. — These  beautiful  little  bulbous 
plants,  potted  in  autumn,  and  placed  on  a 
slight  bottom  heat,  will  now  be  in  flower,  and 
are  best  placed  on  the  shelves  near  the  light : 
after  flowering,  the  leaves  must  be  encouraged 
to  grow  for  a  month  or  two,  giving  them 
plenty  of  water,  and  placing  them  in  the  full 
light. 

Cape  Bulbs. — Of  this  class  of  plants,  a 
succession  should  be  kept  by  varying  the 
season  of  potting  ;  some  should  be  potted  in 
autumn,  and  brought  forward  by  a  little  heat; 
others  potted  early  in  the  spring,  will  furnish  a 
later  bloom  ;  and  if  some  few  can  be  kept  at  rest 
even  later  still,  they  will  bloom  at  a  subsequent 
period,  and  make  a  pretty  variety  among  other 


plants.  Ixia,  Gladiolus,  and  Oxalis,  are 
particularly  referred  to. 

Ahtromerias. — The  roots  of  these  should 
be  potted  in  rich  sandy  loom,  and  most  of  them 
require  large  pots.  After  potting,  give  them 
a  little  warmth,  and  water  moderately,  until 
they  begin  to  grow  pretty  freely  ;  they  may 
then  be  removed  to  the  green-house. 

Temperature. — The  temperature  should  be 
regulated  at  about  a  mean  of  42,  or  45  degrees, 
keeping  it  lower  at  night  ;  and  ventilation 
must  be  attended  to  as  directed  at  p.  9. 

Seeds,  and  Seedlings. — Any  seeds  of  green- 
house plants  which  were  not  sown  last  month, 
and  from  which  plants  are  intended  to  be 
raised  during  the  present  season,  ought  to  be 
sown  some  time  this  month ;  (for  the  manner 
of  doing  this,  refer  to  p.  8.)  Some  of  those 
sown  last  month  will  probably  be  growing, 
and  should  be  transplanted.  The  same  kind 
of  soil  should  be  employed  as  the  seeds  were 
sown  in.  If  the  plants  are  small,  four  or  five 
may  be  placed,  at  regular  intervals,  round  the 
edge  of  a  three-inch  pot ;  but  if  larger,  two 
or  three  plants  will  be  enough,  according  to 
their  size.  The  plants  should  be  returned  for 
a  time  to  the  same  situations  which  they  occu- 
pied previously  ;  and  after  they  begin  to  grow 
a  little,  and  the  weather  becomes  more  favour- 
able, they  may  be  gradually  made  to  bear  the 
treatment  which  is  suitable  to  each  respec- 
tively. 

Heath-house. — Ericas,  §-c. — Where  the 
sowing  of  the  seeds  of  Heaths  was  not  done  in  the 
autumn,  it  may  be  done  early  in  the  present 
month  ;  they  should  be  sown  in  sandy,  heath 
soil,  in  the  manner  recommended  at  pp.  7  &  8. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  damp  roots  until  the 
seeds  germinate  ;  and  the  pots  may  be  stood 
on  a  shelf  in  the  green-house,  near  the  glass. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  they  should  be  transplanted  into  pots 
of  similar  soil,  placing  them  an  inch  or  so 
apart ;  there  is  no  better  place  for  them  than 
a  cool  shelf  in  the  green-house  during  the 
spring,  and  a  cool  frame  where  there  is  plenty 
of  air  in  the  summer. 

Potting. — Small  plants  raised  either  from 
I  cuttings  or  seeds  during  the  past  season,  and 
j  kept  through  the  winter  in  small  pots,  may  be 
repotted  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if  they 
are  required  to  make  good  progress  during  the 
summer.  The  size  of  the  pots  into  which 
they  are  placed  must  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
possessor  :  if  the  object  is  to  grow  them  as 
quickly  as  possible,  into  something  like  the 
magnificent  specimens  which  grace  the  Me- 
tropolitan Exhibitions,  they  may  now  be  shifted 
into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  have 
been  kept  in  ;  that  is,  if  they  have  been  kept 
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in  three-inch  pots  they  may  be  transferred  to 
six-inch  ones,  using  as  much  as  two  inches  of 
porous  material  for  drainage,  and  "the  soil  in 
as  rough  a  state  as  it  can  be  worked:  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  smaller  and  more  common-place 
plants  only  are  required,  they  may  be  placed 
in  pots  one  size  larger.  Good  heath  soil,  as 
it  is  termed,  is  what  is  principally  required 
for  these  plants,  a  little  loam  may  be  intermixed. 
Heath  soil  is  that  on  which  heaths  flourish 
naturally ;  if  it  has  not  a  moderate  proportion 
of  silver  sand  mixed  through  the  mass,  this 
must  be  added  at  the  time  of  potting.  For 
New  Holland  plants  generally,  which  are  pro- 
perly grown  in  the  same  house,  a  compost  of 
two  parts  of  this  mixture  proper  for  heaths, 
and  one  part  of  loam,  is  more  suitable.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  plants 
of  this  class,  requiring  this  difference  of 
soil : — 


HEATH  SOIL  OR  PEAT. 

Aplielexis  (sandy) 

Azalea 

liljeria 

Boronia  (sandy) 

Chironia 

Chorozema 

Dracophyllum 

Epacris 

Erica 

Gnidia 

Gonipholobiiwi 

Helichrysum 

H  ovea 

Leschenaultia 

Lysinema 

Mirbelia 

Phoenocoma 

Spreng;elia 

Styphelia 

Tcmpletonia 

Thysanotus 

Whsenia  (sandy) 


PEAT    AND    LOAM. 

Acacia 

Adenandra 

Banksia 

Bossiaea 

Coleonema 

Corraea 

Crowea  (sandy) 

Daviesia 

Dillwynia 

Diosma 

Eriostemon 

Entaxia 

Grevillea 

Lasiopetalum 

Oxylobium 

Pimelea 

Podolobium 

Polygala 

Platylobium 

Prntea  ( j  sandy  loam) 

Pultena?a  (sandy) 

Tbomasia 


Training  and  Pruning. — If  the  young 
plants  are  desired  to  form  close,  neat,  and  com- 
pact bushes,  they  must  have  all  the  strongest 
shoots  topped  as  soon  as  they  grow  two  inches 
or  so  in  length  ;  this  will  cause  them  to  throw 
out  young  shoots  in  all  directions.  To  pro- 
duce really  compact  and  symmetrical  plants, 
it  is  highly  necessary  to  be  very  assiduous  in 
carrying  out  this  point  of  management  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  growing  season.  Some 
of  the  strongest  growing  kinds  may  be  grown 
to  very  interesting  specimens,  having  the  form 
of  an  elongated  narrow  cone  ;  this  is  done  by 
encouraging  a  leading  shoot,  and  stopping 
closely  in  all  the  lateral  twigs  ;  the  leading 
sboot  is  obtained  by  pruning  the  last  growth 
back  about  a  third  of  its  length,  which  induces 
young  shoots,  the  strongest  upper  one  of 
which  is  continued  as  the  leader,  and  the  rest 
are  cut  close  in.  Plants  so  treated  are  very 
handsome,  and  very  appropriate  in  situations 
where  every  thing  is  formal  ;  as,  for  instance. 


when  placed  at  regular  distances  by  the  side 
of  the  pathway  in  conservatories,  or  in  the 
summer  season  by  the  side  of  terrace  walks. 

Azaleas. — The  management  of  these  at  this 
period,  relates  more  to  the  development  of  the 
blossoms  than  to  the  actual  growth  of  the  plant. 
Some  of  the  specimens  should  be  placed  in 
succession  in  the  forcing-house  or  stove,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  these  flowers  ; 
it  will  be  enough  if  one  or  two  plants  at  a  time 
are  removed  to  the  warmer  situation.  Some 
of  these  plants  will  now  be  had  in  bloom  up  to 
May  :  those  in  flower,  require  to  be  very  regu- 
larly attended  with  plenty  of  water. 

J3oronias  and  Croiveas. — These  two  very 
beautiful  genera  of  hard-wooded  plants 
are  benefitted  by  being  removed  to  a  cool 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  hot-house,  while 
they  are  making  their  young  growth  during 
the  spring.  Some  other  of  the  difficult  slow- 
growing,  hard-wooded  plants,  would,  no  doubt, 
derive  advantage  from  a  similar  practice. 

Air  and  Temperature. — All  the  air  should 
be  admitted  daily  which  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther will  permit ;  but  it  should  be  so  managed 
as  not  to  cause  drying  or  chilling  draughts. 
The  temperature  at  night  may  be  from  40  de- 
grees as  a  maximum,  down  almost  to  the 
freezing  point  when  the  weather  is  dull  and 

I  wintry.     In  the  day  time  it  may  range  from 

j  45  degrees  to  oO  degrees,  but  sufficient  air  should 
be  admitted  to  prevent  its  rising  much  above 

;  the  latter  point. 

Watering. — If  the  weather  is  fine  and  mild, 

I  a  slightly  increased  proportion  of  water  may 
be  allowed,  but  even  now  it  must  not  be  given 
before  the  plants  require  it ;  this  may  be  as- 
certained only  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
soil  in  which  each  plant  is  growing  ;  and  a 
little  practice  and  experience  will  soon  render 
this  easily  determined.  Just  enough  to  keep 
the  soil  in  a  medium  state,  between  wet  and 
dry,  is  the  proportion  that  should  be  given, 
and  this  ought  to  be  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  house,  or  a  little  warmer — by  no  means 
colder.  If  the  weather  should  be  dull  and 
damp,  very  little  water  will  even  now  be  re- 
quired. It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of 
water  applied,  and  the  frequency  of  its  appli- 
cation, entirely  depend  on  the  existing  state 
of  the  weather. 

Gi:raniu5[-iiouse.  Pelargoniums. — Among 
these  plants  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  re- 
potting required  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
A  few  of  those  intended  for  early  blooming 
were  potted  last  month,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  plants  will  require  potting  during  the  pre- 
sent. It  should  be  done  by  selecting  all  the 
strongest  plants  one  week,  and  then  again  the 
strongest  of  the  remainder  a  week  or  so  later, 
and  so  on  till  they  are  all  done.  Besides 
avoiding  that  rtprehensive  practice  of  potting 
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a  large  quantity  of  plants,  simply  because  the 
operation  is  in  hand,  this  plan  would  also  aid 
the  production  of  the  blossoms  in  succession, 
as  the  earliest  potted  ones  would,  of  course,  be 
forwarder  than  the  others.  At  this  potting, 
all  except  young  plants  intended  for  late  sum- 
mer flowering,  which  should  get  another  shift 
some  time  hence,  should  be  placed  in  the  pots 
they  are  to  bloom  in,  using  rich  loamy  com- 
post, and  plenty  of  drainage.  When  they  are 
in  their  full-sized  pots,  the  branches  are  to  be 
tied  down  all  round,  as  near  to  the  rim 
of  the  pot  as  they  can  be  pulled  without 
breaking :  it  is  assiduous  attention  to  this 
tying  down  or  spreading  out,  that  forms  the 
compact,  bushy  plants  which  are  now  so  much 
admired.  The  plants  should  not,  however, 
have  such  a  multitude  of  stakes  as  we  have 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  seeing.  Something 
neat  and  secure,  made  of  wire,  and  painted  dull 
olive  green,  so  as  not  to  be  very  conspicuous, 
would  be  far  preferable  to  stakes. 

Temperature,  SfC. — The  plants  in  this  house 
require  more  warmth  than  Ericas,  but  they 
should  by  no  means  be  kept  too  warm  at  night. 
From  35  to  40  degrees  at  night,  and  not  more 
than  50  or  53  degrees  by  day,  if  the  weather 
is  fine  and  mild,  or  45  degrees  if  it  is  dull  and 
wintry,  will  be  suitable  and  sufficient  for 
ordinary  purposes.  The  earliest  plants  from 
which  the  first  bloom  is  expected,  (not  the 
forced  ones,)  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  house,  and  where  they  may  get  less 
air  than  the  others,  to  which  latter  air  is  to  be 
admitted  with  tolerable  freedom  when  the 
weather  is  mild.  It  is  best  to  admit  air  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  day,  and  to  close  the 
house  early  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  plants 
are  wanted  to  be  in  flower  by  May,  they  must 
get  from  55  degrees  to  60  degrees  by  day,  with 
air,  and  not  below  50  degrees  at  night. 

Watering. — See  the  remarks  given  under 
Heath-house,  which  apply  here  also.  Newly 
potted  plants  must  get  (because  they  require) 
proportionately  less  water  than  those  which  are 
well  established  and  rooting  freely  in  their  pots. 
Tn  the  case  of  these  plants,  which  are  more 
than  other  green-house  plants  in  a  growing 
state,  it  is  very  important  to  use  tepid  water. 

Calceolarias. — These  require  to  be  potted 
about  this  time,  especially  all  those  intended 
to  bloom  early  in  the  summer.  Like  the 
Pelargoniums,  they  should  be  potted  at  once 
into  their  blooming  pots,  selecting  out  the 
strongest  to  be  first  operated  on,  and  leaving 
the  weaker  ones  a  short  time  longer.  They 
require  to  be  set  in  a  light  and  very  airy  posi- 
tion, to  prevent  them  from  growing  spindly 
and  weak  ;  and  they  should  be  very  cautiously 
watered  at  all  times,  but  especially  when  first 
potted.  A  very  successful  cultivator  thus 
describes  his  practice  : — "  About  the  end  of 


February  I  select  the  strongest  plants  for  a 
final  shift,  leaving  the  weaker  ones  a  little 
longer,  until  they  show  indications  of  growth, 
when  they  may  be  shifted.  The  soil  I  grow 
them  in,  consists  of  equal  parts  sandy  loam 
and  heath  mould,  and  a  good  quality  of  white 
sand,  well  mixed,  but  not  broken;  for  I  find 
they  like  to  grow  in  the  rough  lumpy  mould 
much  better  than  when  it  is  finely  divided. 
I  grow  them  in  eleven-inch  pots.  After  potting 
I  place  them  in  a  frame,  never  allowing  them 
to  have  the  sun  from  the  last  time  of  shifting, 
but  giving  plenty  of  air.  I  water  them  very 
sparingly  until  they  begin  to  grow,  and  then 
sprinkle  them  every  morning  with  the  syringe. 
I  water  them  once  a  week  (when  growing 
freely)  with  manure  water,  and  I  find  they 
flourish  best  with  manure  applied  in  this  way." 

Fuchsias. — The  old  plants  which  have 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  rest  through  the  win- 
ter, may  be  brought  forward  ar.d  excited  into 
growth  by  the  application  of  small  quantities 
of  water.  Cuttings,  taken  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  made  shoots  a  few  inches  long, 
and  rooted  in  a  mild  hot-bed,  or  under  a  glass 
in  the  green-house,  and  carefully  tended,  will 
make  beautiful  little  blooming  plants  for"  the 
summer.  The  old  plants  may  be  potted  ac- 
cording to  their  requirements,  when  they 
commence  growing,  and  may  be  subjected  to 
ordinary  green-house  treatment. 

Fuchsia  fulgens. — This  plant  produces  thick 
fleshy  roots,  from  which  young  shoots  pro- 
ceed. One-year  old  plants,  when  excited 
into  growth  about  this  time  of  the  year,  are 
found  to  be  preferable,  both  for  blooming  in 
pots  and  for  planting  out  in  the  flower-garden, 
to  young  plants  raised  from  cuttings  the 
same  year,  which  are  alwa3's  more  vigorous,  but 
produce  less  flower.  Cuttings  should  be 
rooted  in  the  spring,  and  grown  in  pots  through 
the  summer;  and  the  old  roots  having  been 
kept  through  the  winter,  something  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  Dahlia,  they  may 
be  potted  early  in  this  month  and  placed  in 
heat  ;  when  they  commence  growing  they  may 
receive  the  treatment  of  green-house  plants  ; 
and  for  planting  out,  require  to  be  hardened 
off  till  May,  and  then  they  may  be  planted 
in  the  open  border  as  soon  as  the  weather 
appears  settled.  Plants  th'us  raised  flower 
earlier,  and  for  out-door  purposes  are  much 
preferable. 

Scarlet  Pelargoniums. — Large  well-grown 
plants  of  the  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  are  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  objects  for  removing  to  the 
conservatory  when  in  flower,  for  they  are  very 
beautiful.  A  selection  of  strong  two-year 
olfl  plants  should  now  be  made,  choosing  those 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of  stems  ;  and 
if  they  had  been  headed  back  rather  closely  in 
the  autumn,  it  will  be  an   advantage.     These 
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plants  should  have  a  tolerably  large  shift, 
placing  them  in  twelve-inch  pots,  in  a  rich 
open  compost  of  friable  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
well-reduced  manure,  mixed  with  some  lime- 
rubbish  and  charcoal.  After  potting  them, 
place  them  near  the  glass,  in  a  temperature  of 
about  60  degrees,  where  they  may  remain  for 
about  a  fortnight,  after  which  they  must  be 
taken  to  the  green-house.  Among  the  strong  - 
growing  varieties,  bearing  large  heads  of 
flowers,  Smith's  Emperor,  the  Shrubland,  and 
Compactura,  are  good  kinds;  and  of  the  dwarf- 
growing  smaller  kinds,  General  Tom  Thumb, 
and  the  old  Frogmore,  are  excellent ;  the 
former  of  these  is  much  inclined  to  spread. 

Cape  Pelargoniums. — These,  which  con- 
sist of  tuberous-rooted  species — at  least,  we 
refer  now  principally  to  these — are  a  very 
beautiful  but  much-neglected  race.  Though 
the  flowers  are  small,  and  hardly  shapeable 
enough  for  the  florist,  yet  the  colour  of  many 
is  marked  by  intense  brilliancy,  far  more  so 
than  any  we  possess  among  the  fancy  kinds ; 
and  many  of  them  produce  blossoms  of  delight- 
ful fragrance.  Shake  all  the  old  soil  from 
their  roots,  and  re-pot  them  in  compost  some- 
what lighter  than  is  generally  used  for  Pelar- 
goniums; and  then  start  the  plants  into  growth 
by  an  increased  degree  of  heat. 

Tropceolums. — When  the  roots  have  been 
kept  dry  and  inactive  (as  they  should  be) 
through  the  winter,  they  may  now  be  potted, 
if  not  done  at  the  end  of  last  month,  using 
a  rich,  sandy,  loamy  soil.  The  bulbs  should 
be  put  at  once  into  the  blooming-pots,  which 
may  be  nine-inch  ones,  if  the  bulbs  are  strong, 
or  six-inch  ones,  if  they  are  smaller.  The 
bulbs  should  be  just  buried  beneath  the  soil; 
and  the  pots  may  be  set  upon  a  shelf  in  the 
green-house  till  they  begin  to  grow.  Those 
that  were  started  into  growth  in  the  autumn, 
must  be  well  attended  to,  or  the  branches  will 
be  sure  to  get  into  confusion.  They  should 
at  once  be  provided  with  a  trellis  of  some  kind, 
large  enough  for  the  branches  of  each  parti- 
cular kind ;  and  as  they  grow,  they  must  be 
constantly  and  carefully  trained  over  the  trellis, 
so  as  to  cover  it,  when  they  have  reached  their 
full  growth.  If  propagation  is  desired,  the 
earlier  cuttings  are  taken  off  and  struck,  the 
better;  and  they  should  be  kept  growing,  if 
possible,  throughout  the  first  winter,  and  the 
next  summer,  in  order  to  form  strong  bulbs : 
when  they  are  allowed  to  die  off  the  first  sea- 
son, the  bulbs  are  necessarily  very  small,  and 
it  is  often  diilicult  to  cause  them  to  vegetate 
when  required. 

Cyclamens.  —  Young  plants,  raised  from 
seeds  sown  during  last  summer,  should  now 
be  encouraged  to  grow  freely,  by  being  re- 
potted, in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  turfy 
loam,  peat,  and  cow-dung,  reduced  to  mould. 


They  may  be  planted  in  five-inch  pots,  and 
set  on  the  front  shelves  of  the  house,  near  the 
glass.  If  the  object  is  to  induce  them  to  make 
very  rapid  growth,  they  may,  after  potting, 
be  placed  either  in  a  hot-frame,  or  forcing- 
house,  or  stove,  if  they  can  be  so  managed  as 
to  get  a  moderate  share  of  heat  only ;  this  can 
easily  be  done  in  a  forcing-house,  or  stove,  by 
setting  them  in  the  coolest  parts  of  the  house. ; 
but,  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  unless  the  heat  of  the 
bed  is  very  mild,  they  would  be  too  much 
excited.  After  they  have  made  good  growth 
in  this  elevated  temperature,  they  should  be 
returned  to  the  green-house  to  mature  their 
growth. 

Camellia -House.  Camellias.  —  Those 
plants  w^iich  have  been  induced  to  flower 
early,  and  whose  bloom  is  now  fallen,  and 
being  succeeded  by  the  young  growth  of 
shoots,  should  be  re-potted,  if  they  require  it. 
Young  plants  generally  require  a  small  annual 
shift ;  but  when  the  plants  are  old  and  large, 
it  often  happens  that  a  fresh  pot  once  in  two 
or  three  seasons  only  is  necessary.  Gene- 
rally, Camellias  are  better  under-potted  than 
over-potted ;  for,  being  of  very  slow  growth, 
a  great  mass  of  soil  not  supplied  with  roots  in 
an  active  state,  is  very  liable  to  get  into  a 
condition  which  is  inimical  to  the  plant,  and  it, 
consequently,  gets  into  an  unhealthy  state. 
Whether  they  require  potting,  or  not,  they 
should  always  be  placed  in  a  temperature  not 
lower  than  from  60  to  65  degrees,  to  make 
their  annual  growth  ;  and  they  should  be  re- 
tained under  these  circumstances,  until  the 
growth  is  complete,  and  just  beginning  to 
harden  ;  during  this  time  they  require  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  to  be  frequently  syringed. 
A  vinery  is  a  good  place  for  them. 

Rhododendrons. — As  these  go  out  of  flower, 
they  require  treatment  similar  to  the  Camellia, 
except  that  they  do  not  require  so  much  heat. 
The  young  growth  should  be  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  as  the  flowering  next  season 
depends  on  its  being  perfectly  developed,  and 
then  well  matured  during  summer. 

Temperature,  $c. — The  ordinary  tempe- 
rature of  the  Camellia-house  may  range  from 
45  to  55  degrees  by  day,  and  from  35  to  40 
degrees  by  night.  A  moderate  circulation  of 
air  may  be  allowed  ;  but,  as  all  the  plants  are 
nearly  in  a  blooming  state,  cold  currents 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The 
plants  must  not  be  syringed  after  the  buds 
begin  to  burst,  as  the  wet  would  damage  the 
flowers ;  but  some  moisture  may  be  allowed, 
by  wetting  the  floors  in  the  day-time. 

Watering. — At  this  stage  of  growth,  the 
plants  require  very  constant  and  somewhat 
liberal  waterings;  indeed,  from  the  time  they 
begin  to  increase  in  size,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary  that  the  plants  never  ivant  water,  for 
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this  would  cause  the  flower-buds  to  drop  off 
without  expanding  ;  of  course,  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  soil  is  to  be  kept  saturated 
with  wet :  this  is  the  opposite  extreme  from 
want,  or  too  limited  a  supply. 

THE    PLANT    STOVE. 

Owing  to  the  greater  degree  of  heat  which 
is  kept  up  here,  the  plants  will  naturally  be 
more  inclined  to  commence  growing  than 
those  in  the  green-house ;  but,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  which  are  required  to  grow  or 
bloom  at  some  particular  period,  before  the 
natural  season,  this  disposition  must  be  re- 
pressed, by  avoiding  more  heat  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  by  admitting  as  much  air  as 
is  consistent  with  the  health  of  the  ptents,  and 
limiting  the  supply  of  moisture,  both  in  the 
atmosphere  and  at  the  roots.  This  applies 
more  fully  to  the  woody  plants  than  to  her- 
baceous ones. 

Temperature,  Sfc. — In  dull  weather,  the 
temperature  recommended  at  p.  10  will  be 
quite  sufficient ;  but  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
clear,  and  sunny,  two  or  three  degrees  more 
may  be  allowed.  Still  keep  the  temperature 
at  night  lower  than  by  day.  Air  must  be. 
admitted  here  chiefly  to  regulate  the  tempe- 
rature. Avoid  currents,  or  draughts  of  air, 
at  any  time,  except  when  it  is  very  soft  and 
mild,  which  is  not  the  case  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Woody  plants. — The  greater  part  of  the 
shrubby  stove  plants  are  better  kept  at  rest 
till  the  next  month,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
favourable  indeed  for  growth  ;  in  which  case 
they  may  be  potted,  if  requisite,  towards  the 
end  of  the  present  month,  and  set  to  grow,  by 
being  placed  on,  or  plunged,  where  they  will 
receive  a  very  mild  degree  of  bottom  heat. 
Such  plants  as  Ixoras  require  treatment  of 
this  kind. 

Herbaceous  plants. — The  different  kinds 
of  suffruticose,  herbaceous,  and  tuberous-rooted 
plants,  such  as  Achimenes,  Gloxinia,  Gesnera, 
Niphtea,  Justicia,  Eranthemum,  &c.,  may  all 
be  potted,  according  as  they  may  require  it, 
and  excited  slowly  into  growth.  The  plants 
of  Achimenes,  Gloxinia,  &c,  which  were 
started  during  last  month,  will  require  shift- 
ing into  larger  pots,  and  should  be  placed  into 
those  they  are  to  flower  in  :  perform  the  ope- 
ration carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  young 
roots.  The  Achimenes  look  exceedingly 
pretty,  when  grown  in  baskets,  and  suspended 
above  the  height  of  an  ordinary  individual ; 
they  droop  down  on  all  sides,  and  have  a  very 
good  effect. 

Centradenias. — The  neat  little  Centradenia 
rosea,  if  placed  on  a  warm  light  shelf,  will 
bloom  by  the  middle  of  January.  Cuttings, 
struck  early  in  February,  and  highly  culti- 


vated, will  be  bushy  plants  by  the  end  of 
June,  at  which  time  they  should  be  in  five-inch 
pots,  and  should  be  removed  from  the  stove 
to  a  light  and  airy  green-house  shelf.  They 
must  not  be  shifted  after  this,  but  allowed  to 
become  rather  "  pot-bound,"  and  will  require 
only  moderate  waterings,  until  the  end  of 
September,  when  a  few  may  be  introduced 
to  a  stove,  or  intermediate  house,  where  a 
temperature  of  65  to  70  degrees,  by  day,  can 
be  given.  The  rest  may  follow  successively  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that 
they  do  not  open  well  without  the  influence 
of  considerable  light ;  all  forcing  them  without 
this,  is  vain.  They  grow  freely  in  equal  parts 
loam,  sandy  heath  soil,  and  vegetable  earth, 
with  sand  and  charcoal. 

Jacarandas. — These,  and  many  other  woody 
stove  plants,  are  considered  difficult  to  flower. 
A  mode,  which  is  often  successful,  is  to  take 
off  the  head  of  an  old  plant,  as  a  cutting,  some 
time  during  the  summer,  and  about  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  start  the  youDg  plants  so 
raised  on  bottom  heat,  in  a  moist  atmosphere  ; 
such  plants  often  flower,  and  make  pretty 
dwarf  specimens. 

Aphclandras,  $'c. — Young  plants  of  these, 
and  also  of  Poinsettias,  and  Euphorbia  fulgens, 
raised  from  single  eyes,  or  short  cuttings, 
about  the  end  of  this  month,  and  kept  growing 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  stove  all  the  summer, 
near  the  glass,  will  make  nice  dwarf  flowering 
plants  by  winter.  The  cuttings  are  to  be 
rooted  in  moist  heat.  Many  of  the  Justicias, 
Eranthemum  pulchellum,  and  some  of  the 
Begonias,  may  be  similarly  treated ;  and  all 
these  will  be  found  exceedingly  ornamental 
in  the  winter  months.  Eranthemum  pulchel- 
lum has  fine  blue  flowers ;  those  of  Justicia 
flavicoma,  or  calytricha,  are.  yellow  ;  Begonia 
Martiana  is  deep  rose  pink ;  and  the  Euphor- 
bia fulgens,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  and  Aphe- 
landra  cristata,  and  aurantiaca,  are  of  various 
shades  of  red  and  scarlet.  There  is  a  variety 
of  the  Poinsettia,  in  which  the  bracts  are 
white  :  here  alone  are  materials  enough  for 
no  mean  display  in  the  winter  months. 

Neriums. — Of  the  Neriums,  or  Oleanders, 
there  are  many  very  handsome  varieties,  of 
which  the  single  white,  the  double  red,  (splen- 
dens,)  and  a  camellia-striped  one,  called  Raya- 
not,  are  the  most  striking.  Cuttings  of  the 
upper  shoots,  rooted  in  autumn,  if  brought 
into  the  stove  now,  and  encouraged  to  grow, 
will  produce  large  bunches  of  bloom,  and  are 
admirably  suited  to  decorate  the  conservatory, 
or  drawing-room.  The  cuttings  root  freely 
if  their  lower  ends  are  placed  in  a  phial  of 
water,  set  in  a  light  place. 

Luculias. — Some  persons  find  difficulty  in 
growing  these,  whilst  others  speak  of  their 
culture  as  though  it  were  a  very  easy  matter : 
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the  truth  is,  they  may  be  made  to  grow  to 
perfection,  with  a  certain  degree  of  attention, 
but  this  degree  of  attention  they  require.  To 
commence  with  small  plants  raised  from  cut- 
tings last  year,  which  are  required  to  be  grown 
into  a  fine  specimen,  something  like  the  sub- 
joined treatment  should  be  given  : — About 
the  end  of  February,  place  the  plants  in  a 
forcing-house,  where  they  will  receive  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  bottom  heat ;  when  they  begin 
to  grow,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  in  about 
three  weeks,  shift  them  into  pots  several  sizes 
larger,  (as,  for  instance,  from  a  three-inch  to 
an  eight-inch  one,)  using  a  compost  of  "four 
parts  turfy  loam,  two  parts  turfy  peat,  two 
parts  half  decomposed  leaf-mould,  one  part- 
charcoal,  broken  into  lumps  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  to  which  the  dust  of  the  charcoal, 
clean  white  sand,  and  broken  freestone,  should 
be  added,  sufficient  to  render  the  whole  tho- 
roughly porous."  This  should  be  used  as 
rough  as  possible,  and  the  pots  must  be  well 
drained  After  potting,  they  are  to  be  plunged 
half  the  depth  of  the  pots  in  a  mild  bottom 
heat,  and  where  they  will  enjoy  a  warm  and 
moist  atmosphere,  and  a  heat  of  from  60  to 
30  degrees ;  the  latter  by  sun-heat.  With 
due  care  and  attention,  these  plants  will  have 
made  a  strong  shoot,  some  inches  long,  by  the 
middle  of  April,  and  their  treatment  we  shall 
then  take  occasion  to  notice  further.  Old 
plants,  placed  in  a  mild  stove  temperature, 
will  soon  throw  out  young  shoots,  some  of 
which  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel,  (oee 
the  cut,)  and  inserted  firmly 
in  well-drained  pots  of  rather 
sandy  soil,  surfaced  with  an 
inch  or  so  of  clean  white  sand. 
The  pots  should  be  covered  by 
a  glass,  and  half  plunged  on  a 
brisk  (but  not  too  powerful) 
bottom  heat ;  after  a  fortnight 
or  so,  the  pots  may  be  plunged 
to  their  full  depth,  and  in  about  three  weeks 
longer,  they  will  be  rooted,  and  fit  for  potting. 
The  manner  in  which  the  cuttings  should  be 
inserted,  will  be  understood  from  the  annexed 
sketch.  The  small  inner  pot 
may  be  kept  filled  with  water, 
or  not,  as  may  be  found  ne- 
cessary ;  the  hole  at  bottom 
being  stopped  with  clay.  When 
they  are  rooted  and  potted 
separately,  these  plants  should 
be  treated  similarly  to  the 
others  alluded  to  already. 
When  cuttings  enough  are  obtained,  the  old 
plants  may  be. cut  inclose,  and  then  gradually 
excited.  These  old  plants  have  a  finer  ap- 
pearance, in  consequence  of  producing  a  greater 
number  of  flower-heads,  but  the  individual 
heads  arc  smaller. 


Ixoras. — Young  plants,  struck  about  the 
month  of  July,  and  re- potted  now,  and  plunged 
in  a  mild  bottom  heat,  with  a  temperature  of 
from  60  to  70  degrees,  will  make  nice  bloom- 
ing plants  in  the  summer. 

Gardenias. — These  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  Ixoras.  The  old  plants  should  always 
be  started  in  a  frame,  where  there  is  a  strong 
moist  heat.  The  powerful  and  delicious  fra- 
grance of  these  plants  is  admired  by  every 
one. 

Cacti. — Old  plants,  that  were  starved  last 
season,  should  now  be  made  to  commence 
growing  in  good  earnest  through  the  present 
summer,  to  flower  in  splendid  style  during 
next  winter  and  spring,  or  later,  if  kept  back. 

Hedychiums,  Marantas,  Caladiums,  ,jx. — 
Kept  dry  during  winter,  should  be  gently 
excited  by  applying  heat  and  moisture. 

Amaryllis. — Of  this,  and  the  allied  genera, 
the  bulbs  should  be  potted,  and  the  plants 
grown  vigorously  in  strong  heat  and  light, 
through  the  season;  and  they  will  flower  splen- 
didly next  year. 

Brugmansias.  —  The  fine  old  plant,  for- 
merly known  as  Datura  arborea,  (now  Brug- 
mansia  Candida,)  as  well  as  B.  sanguinea,  and 
one  or  two  other  kinds,  should  be  raised  from, 
cuttings  of  single  eyes,  planted  in  moist  heat, 
in  light  rich  loam  :  they  make  nice  blooming 
plants  by  autumn. 

Palms. — It  is  not  every  collection  that  can 
boast  of  palms,  but  where  there  is  a  stove  in 
which  any  room  can  be  afforded,  some  of  these 
noble  vegetables  should  find  a  place.  There 
are  kinds  of  many  different  forms,  and  attain- 
ing very  different  sizes,  so  that  in  this  respect 
a  few  that  would  suit  any  sized  house  could 
be  selected.  They  require  a  strong  moist 
loam,  and  should  be  frequently  washed  with 
the  engine. 

OECHIDACEOUS-nOUSE. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  struc- 
ture which  is  both  economical  in  its  erection, 
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and   very   suitable  for    the   growth  of  these 
plants.       It    may   be   made    of    any    length, 
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according  to  the  collection  intended  to  be  cul- 
tivated. The  stages,  or  benches,  for  the 
plants  should  be  of  slate,  resting  upon  neat 
iron  columns  at  intervals ;  and  underneath 
the  stages,  hot-water  tanks  for  heating  (a) 
should  be  constructed :  these  tanks  should  be 
furnished  with  movable  covers,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude or  admit  steam  at  pleasure.  The  roof 
is  supported  by  a  row  of  iron  columns  in  the 
centre  ;  along  the  roof  sashes,  some  slight 
iron  rods  are  fixed,  and  by  means  of  moveable 
hooks  of  different  lengths,  those  plants  which 
require  suspending,  are  fixed  so  as  to  be 
brought  to  the  position  best  suited  for  inspect- 
ing them.  The  pathway  may  be  of  stone ;  or 
gravel  is  better,  if  furnished  with  an  open 
wooden  platform  to  walk  on.  If  it  is  pre- 
erred,  the  central  stage  may  have  a  portion 
more  elevated,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  plants  ;  but  this  is  usually  done  by  setting 
them,  if  necessary,  on  an  inverted  pot,  of  suf- 
ficient height  to  elevate  them  as  much  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  this  is  more  convenient  than 
having  any  portion  permanently  raised.  In 
the  sketch  some  of  the  tanks  or  gutters  are 
shown  with  the  covers  on,  and  others  with 
them  removed,  but  they  are  all  made  in  the 
same  way,  and  may  be  kept  on  or  taken  off  at 
pleasure.  The  pillars  and  supports  to  the 
roof  may  be  decorated  by  climbing  plants,  of 
which  some  of  the  Passifloras,  Thunbergias, 
and  Ipcemeas,  are  particularly  appropriate. 

Atmosphere. — When  the  whole  collection 
is  grown  in  one  house,  a  mean  temperature  of 
from  63  to  68  degs.  must  be  kept  up ;  but 
where  there  are  two  houses,  the  warmest  may 
be  kept  at  70  degs.  and  the  coolest  at  60  degs., 
allowing  four  or  five  degrees  more  in  very 
fine  weather,  and  a  few  degrees  less  if  it  is 
dull  and  cloudy.  At  night  it  should  always 
be  from  six  to  eight  degrees  lower  than  by 
day.  The  moisture  of  the  air  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  heat,  but  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature should  always  at  this  season  be 
accompanied  by  more  moisture.  Very  little, 
if  any,  air  need  be  admitted. 

Potting  and  renewing  the  soil. — When  the 
plants  indicate  signs  of  growth,  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  they  are  to  be  re-potted,  or,  if  in 
baskets  or  on  blocks,  the  materials  about  the 
roots  should  be  examined,  or  renewed,  if  neces- 
sary. Previously  to  being  potted,  the  plants 
should  not  receive  any  water  for  some  days. 
On  the  subject  of  potting,  Mr.  Lyons  remarks : 
"  Probably  the  most  material  point  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  potting,  is,  that  the  pots  should  be 
well  drained.  This  may  be  effected  by  filling 
the  pots  two-thirds  with  potsherds  or  char- 
coal ;  or  by  inverting  a  smaller  pot  inside,  and 
filling  it  round  with  cinders  or  charcoal.  This 
I  consider  best,  as  being  the  lightest.  A  per- 
fect system  of  drainage  is  absolutely  necessary, 


for,  although  most — I  may  say  all  the  speeies — 
delight  in  great  moisture  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  still  they  will  not  thrive  if  the  water 
is  suffered  to  remain  or  be- 
come stagnant  about  their 
roots ;  it  must  therefore 
have  a  free  passage  to  run 
off  through  the  pots.  In 
potting,  the  plant  must  not 
be  placed  deep  in  the  pots  ; 
it  should  be  kept  above  the 
rim,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
material  on  which  it  is  to 
grow.  It  may  either  be  tied  to  a  stick  made  fast 
in  the  pots,  or  fastened  down  with  pegs,  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  or  being  easily  disturbed  : 
place  the  pieces  of  turfy  peat  so  that  the  roots 
may  easily  run  through  them,  and  in  a  short 
time  the.  plant  will  be  firm,  as  it  throws  out 
its  roots  very  quickly."  Somewhat  shallow 
and  wide  pots  are  most  suitable  for  orchida- 
ceous plants.  Some  only  of  these  plants  are 
properly  grown  in  pots,  others 
require  to  be  placed  in  loose, 
open  baskets,  or  on  blocks  or 
billets  of  wood.  The  baskets 
may  be  of  any  form  which 
the  fancy  of  the  owner  may 
suggest ;  that  here  represented 
is  an  elegant  and  useful  form. 
The  manner  of  placing  the 
plants  in  the  baskets  is  similar  to  that  of  pot- 
ting them,  except  that  so  many  potsherds  are 
not  required  ;  neither  is  there  any  necessity  to 
elevate  the  plants  so  much,  though  in  this 
case  the  base  of  the  stem  is  not  to  be  placed 
beneath  the  surface.  The  blocks  or  billets,  to 
which  some  species  require  to  be  attached, 
may  be  of  any  form,  and 
should  be  adapted  in  size 
to  the  strength  and  size 
of  the  plants,  or  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  kind. 
Blocks  of  any  hard  wood, 
charred,  are  very  suitable 
for  the  purpose ;  and  many 
T"^5§*  cultivators  esteem  blocks 
of  the  wood  of  the  cork- 
tree, with  the  bark  attached.  A  pair  of  cocoa- 
nut  husks,  loosely  fastened  together,  make  a 
convenient  receptaclefor  some  kinds;  and  some 
of  the  bivalve  shells  look  very  handsome  when 
so  used.  When  the  plants  are  placed  on  the 
blocks,  they  should  have  a  little  sphagnum 
moss,  out  moderately  fine,  laid  beneath  them, 
and  some  more  added  to  cover  the  roots ;  the 
moss  and  plants  are  then  to  be  secured  to  the 
block,  by  means  of  zinc  or  lead  wire,  fastened 
to  copper  tacks,  driven  into  the  blocks.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil  are  preferred  for  the  plants 
in  pots  and  in  baskets,  by  different  growers: 
and  it  ma\r  at  once  be  observed  that  any  of 
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them  are  suitable.  Thus,  some  prefer  the 
upper  sods  from  a  turf-bog,  mixed  with  pieces 
of  broken  charcoal ;  others  prefer  sphagnum 
mixed  with  potsherds  ;  others,  again,  give 
preference  to  a  mixture  of  sphagnum,  chopped 
small,  rotten  willow  or  poplar  wood,  in  small 
lumps,  and  the  under  stratum  of  sphagnum, 
which  has  almost  become  peat.  The  large 
lumps  of  the  roots  of  some  of  the  larger  ferns 
are  very  suitable  to  attach  the  plants  to  ;  and 
they  flourish  well  on  them.  Whether  in  pots, 
baskets,  blocks,  or  growing  in  any  other  way, 
it  is  an  advantage  to  the  root,  as  well  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  plant,  to  cover  the  soil 
with  some  small  creeping  plants,  which  afford 
shade  to  the  roots,  and  have  a  lively  appear- 
ance :  the  little  Lycopodium  denticulatum,  and 
some  other  of  the  small  species — all  having 
very  small  leaves — are  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  so  is  the  little  native  plant,  Hydro- 
cotyle  vulgaris,  with  small  round  leaves  and 
creeping  stems.  When  the  plants  in  baskets 
or  on  blocks  do  not  require  to  be  shifted,  the 
moss  or  turf  about  their  roots  should  be  re- 
newed, and  the  roots  should  be  made  com- 
fortable before  the  plants  have  made  much 
growth.  The  following  list  of  the  principal 
genera,  showing  which  require  pots,  baskets, 
or  blocks  of  wood,  will  be  useful : — 

Acantkophippium ;  pots  (not  elevated). 

Acineta ;  pots  and  baskets. 

Acropera ;  baskets. 

Aerides;  baskets  and  blocks. 

Angrcecum ;  pots  or  baskets. 

Anguloa ;  pots. 

Ancectochilus ;  pots. 

Barkeria  ;  baskets  or  blocks. 

Bletia;  pots  (not  elevated). 

Brassavola ;  pots  and  baskets. 

Bra.ssia ;  baskets. 

Broughtonia ;  blocks. 

Bitrlingtonia  ;  blocks. 

Calantlie ;  pots  (not  elevated). 

Camarotis ;  blocks. 

Catasetum;  pots  or  blocks. 

Catlhya  ;  pots  or  blocks. 

Cirrluea ;  pots. 

Ccelogyne ;  baskets  and  blocks. 

Compare.t/ia ;  blocks. 

Coryanthcs ;  pots  or  baskets. 

Cycnoches ;  pots  or  blocks. 

Ci/mbidium;  pots  or  baskets. 

(  hfpripedium ;  pots  (not  elevated). 

Cyrtochilum  ;  pots  and  blocks. 

Uyrtopodium ;  pots. 

Dendrobium  ;  pots,  baskets  and  blocks. 

Epidendrum;  pots  and  blocks. 

fflria  ;  baskets  or  blocks. 

Galeandra;  pots  (not  elevated). 

Qongora;  baskets. 

Jloulhitia  ;  pots. 

Buntkya ;  blocks. 


Lcelia;  baskets  and  blocks. 

Leptotes ;  pots. 

Li/caste;  pots. 

Maxillaria ;  pots. 

Miltonia  ;  pots  or  blocks. 

Mormodes  ;  pots  or  blocks. 

Odontoglossum  ;  pots  or  blocks. 

Oncidium  ;  pots,  blocks,  and  baskets. 

Ornithidium ;  blocks. 

Paphinia;  pots. 

Paxtonia;  pots. 

Peristeria ;  pots  and  baskets. 

Pluiius  ;  pots  (not  elevated). 

Phalcenopsis ;  rough  blocks. 

Promencea ;  pots. 

Renanthera;  large  blocks,  or  trunks. 

Rodriguezia ;  pots  or  blocks. 

Saccolabium  ;  blocks  or  baskets. 

Sareanthus;  pots  or  blocks. 

Schomburgkia ;  blocks. 

Scuticaria ;  blocks. 

Sobralia  ;  pots  (not  elevated). 

Sophronitis ;  blocks  (small). 

Stanhopea ;  baskets  or  pots. 

Sienorhynckus ;  pots  (not  elevated). 

Trichopilia ;  pots. 

Trichosma ;  decaying  blocks. 

Vanda ;  rough  blocks,  or  baskets. 

JVarrea;  pots. 

Zygopetalwm ;  pots. 

Syringing. — When  the  plants  are  making 
their  growth,  they  require  syringing  occasion- 
ally (perhaps  once  or  twice  a-day),  in  addition 
to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  :  this  opera- 
tion is  not  to  be  performed  with  a  force  suf- 
ficient to  upset  the  pots,  but  like  a  plentiful, 
gentle  shower  of  rain. 

Gongoras,  Stanhopeas,  fyc. — Some  of  the 
large  plants  of  them  which  may  be  starting  to 
grow,  may  be  steeped  in  tepid  water  till  they 
are  thoroughly  soaked  :  unless  this  is  done,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  get  the  old  soil  thoroughly 
moistened.  The  same  will  apply  to  other 
plants  which  have  been  kept  very  dry. 

Phaius. — These  plants,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  growing,  require  re-potting  into  equal 
parts  of  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  river  sand,  and 
to  be  plunged  in  a  brisk  heat,  till  they  have 
made  their  growth.  Calanthes  require  similar 
treatment. 

Dendrobiums. — Many  of  the  most  showy 
of  them  will  now  be  in  flower,  and  will  be 
available  for  decorating  the  conservatory  or 
drawing-room.  Keep  them  from  currents  of 
cold  air ;  and  do  not  give  them  cold  water. 

Plants  in  Flower. — Home  of  the  kinds 
blooming  at  this  season,  besides  several  beau- 
tiful Dendrobiums,  are  the  Phakeaopsis  ama- 
bilis  ;  Cyrtochilum  maculatum  ;  Zygopetalum 
crinitum;  Oncidium  longil'olium  ;  O.  leucochi- 
lum;  O.  Cavendishianum  ;  CVdogyncflaccida; 
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Lycaste  omenta ;  Huntleya  violacea ;  Brassa- 
vola  glauca ;  and  Odontoglossum  pulchellum. 

FORCING-HOUSE    FOK   FLOWERS. 

The  temperature  of  the  house  must  not  be 
raised  too  suddenly  during  this  month,  care 
being  taken,  by  giving  air,  to  prevent  too 
great  an  excess  should  the  weather  be  bright, 
whilst  at  night  it  may  be  allowed,  to  fall  as 
low  as  50  degs.,  or  even  lower,  without  risk  of 
any  material  damage  to  the  plants.  Of  course 
rapid  transitions  are  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
although  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  highest  range  by  day,  and  the  lowest  by 
night,  is  found  to  be  more  beneficial  than 
otherwise ;  but  the  fluctuation  should  be 
gradual. 

Watering. — The  direct  application  of  water 
to  the  roots,  and  of  vapour  to  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  plants,  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  The  earth  in  the  pots,  and  the 
atmosphere  around  the  plants,  must  never  be 
suffered  to  become  dry  ;  at  the  same  time, 
success  materially  depends  on  the  other  ex- 
treme .  being  avoided  ;  although  it  must  be 
recollected  that  plants  in  so  artificial  a  situa- 
tion generally  require  a  larger  supply  of  water 
than  when  growing  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Most  bulbs,  when  in  a  growing  state, 
require  a  large  supply  of  water  ;  they  there- 
fore do  well  if  their  pots  are  set  in  pans,  the 
pans  being  now  and  then  filled  with  water  ; 
taking  care  that  the  plants  use  up  all  that 
previously  supplied  ere  they  be  again  re- 
plenished. 

Insects. — The  house  should  be  fumigated 
at  least  twice  during  the  month,  and  no  hesi- 
tation should  be  felt  at  doing  it  oftener, 
if  the  green-fly  is  troublesome  enough  to 
require  it.  Little  trouble  need  be  yet  taken 
about  the  red  spider,  if  the  house  be  kept  to 
the  moist  genial  temperature  recommended  ; 
but  if  they  make  their  appearance,  wash  the 
pipes  or  flues  with  whitewash,  in  which  a 
little  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  sulphur  vivum, 
has  been  mixed.  Attend  particularly  to  the 
Rose-buds,  and  remove  every  sign  of  a  grub  ; 
also,  watch  the  leaves,  and  if  any  whitish 
irregular  marks  appear  on  them,  examine 
closer,  and  a  very  minute  grub  will  probably 
be  seen  at  the  largest  end  of  the  mark,  de- 
stroying the  cellular  substance  of  the  leaf, 
between  the  upper  and  under  skins.  By 
timely  attention  in  picking  out,  or  otherwise 
destroying  the  grub,  the  leaf  may  be  pre- 
served ;  but  if  this  be  not  done,  the  leaf  is 
soon  so  much  disfigured  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  it.  Slugs,  snails,  wood-lice,  and 
all  other  sorts  of  intruders,  must  be  carefully 
removed  as  soon  as  their  presence  is  detected. 

Roses. — In  the  beginning  of  the  month  in- 
troduce another  batch  of  these  plants,  they 


will  follow  those  brought  in  last  month,  and 
will  flower  in  April.  Remove  those  sufficiently 
advanced  to  a  cooler  house. 

American  plants. — Keep  up  a  succession 
of  these  by  fresh  introductions,  as  those  pre- 
viously brought  in  are  removed.  They  may 
be  placed  in  the  most  airy  part  of  the  house, 
and  must  be  carefully  attended  with  water,  or 
both  their  flowers  and  leaves  will  drop. 

Lilacs,  Duetzia,  JRibes  sancjuinewn,  and 
plants  of  similar  habits,  may  also  be  brought 
in  as  vacancies  occur.  They  will  be  found 
very  useful  where  many  plants  in  flower  are 
wanted.  Indeed,  where  great  quantities  are 
required,  every  early  flowering  shrub  is  easily 
forced  ;  such  as  the  varieties  of  the  common 
Hawthorn,  Laburnum,  Pyrus,  Spirasa,  Guel-. 
der  Rose,  and  many  others. 

Hydrangeas  may  be  introduced.  Thin 
oat  the  branches,  leaving  only  about  four 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  plants.  They 
should  be  set  in  pans,  and  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  water. 

Violets,  in  pots,  may  also  be  introduced, 
being  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house, 
and  near  the  glass.  Any  of  the  varieties 
may  be  used,  but  the  Neapolitan  is  generally 
preferred.  The  temperature  should  not  range 
above  55  degs.  where  they  are  placed,  or  they 
are  very  likely  not  to  expand  their  flowers. 

Tuberoses. — These,  if  it  be  not  already 
done,  should  be  potted  in  rich  sandy  loam,  in 
six-inch  pots.  They  should  be  very  sparingly 
supplied  with  water,  until  they  have  pushed 
vigorously,  when  the  supply  should  be  liberal, 
and  all  care  should  be  taken,by  placing  them  near 
the  glass,  to  keep  them  as  dwarf  as  possible  : 
their  great  height,  under  the  most  favourable 
growth,  being  the  great  defect  in  this  plant. 

Cacti. — Introduce  a  fresh  supply  of  these 
showy  plants  during  the  month,  including  now 
Cereus  speciosissimus.  When  once  fairly 
started  these  plants  like  a  liberal  supply  of 
water. 

Achimenes.— These  plants,  and  their  allies 
the  Gesneras,  &c,  should  be  placed  near  the 
glass,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  house,  and  re- 
ceive all  the  encouragement  in  watering,  &c. 
consistent  with  their  progress. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Sfc. — A  regular  succes- 
sion of  bulbs  of  this  description  should  be 
maintained,  as  those  previously  introduced  are 
removed.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  however, 
they  will  be  found  to  advance  fast  enough  into 
flower  in  a  pit  or  green-house  ;  and  therefore 
the  number  brought  into  the  forcing-house 
may  be  reduced. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — Maintain  a  good  supply 
by  introducing  the  best  established  plants, 
exciting  them  very  gradually. 

Pinks  and  Carnations. — These  are  gene- 
rally wanted  in  considerable  quantities,  there-' 
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fore  the  supply  should  be  constantly  attended 
to.  They  must  not  be  forced  on  too  rapidly, 
or  the  buds  are  very  likely  to  come  blind,  as 
it  is  termed  ;  that  is,  they  die  off  in  a  small 
state. 

After-treatment  of  forced  plants.  —  As 
soon  as  forced  plants  are  out  of  flower,  a 
proper  situation  should  be  selected  in  which 
to  place  them.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  a 
house,  or  pit,  kept  at  a  temperature  near  that 
in  which  they  have  been  forced,  should  be  set 
apart  for  them  ;  in  which  they  should  be  at- 
tended to  regularly  with  water,  and  carefully 
looked  over,  to  see  that  they  are  not  damaged 
by  insects  or  otherwise.  If  this  course  be" 
pursued,  some  hope  may  be  entertained  of 
their  being  fit  to  force  again  the  following 
season  ;  but  if  they  be  turned  out  into  back 
sheds,  or  under  north  walls,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  death  or  decrepitude  are  the  certain 
results.  In  attending  to  the  plants  here,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  each  sort  separate ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  roses,  where  forced  in  large 
quantities,  should  have  pits  exclusively  de- 
voted to  them,  where  they  may  ripen  their  , 
wood,  and,  in  many  instances,  they  will  flower  [ 
again  during  the  summer.  Again,  the  bulbs 
should  have  a  shallow  pit  appropriated  to 
themselves,  where,  by  means  of  a  good  heat 
and  a  copious  supply  of  water,  they  may  be 
enabled  to  perfect  their  foliage,  and  strengthen 
their  bulbs  for  the  next  season.  This  treat- 
ment is  peculiarly  adapted  to  Amaryllis, 
Nerine,  and  all  the  beautiful  tribes  of  bulbs  j 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a  pit  de- 
voted to  their  growth  would  amply  compensate  I 
the  amateur  for  his  trouble. 

PITS   AND   FRAMES. 

Annuals. — A  few  seeds  of  each  of  the 
principal  sorts  of  tender  annuals,  for  blooming 
in  pots  in  the  green-house,  should  be  sown 
during  this  month.  These  are  such  as  Bal- 
sams, Browallias,  Thunbergias,  Cockscombs, 
Globe-amaranths,  Tricolors,  &c;  a  few  seeds  of 
Schizanthus  and  Mignonette,  to  succeed  that 
sown  in  autumn;  or,  in  fact,  any  thing  of  this 
class,  which  may  be  particularly  admired,  may 
be  added.  Unless  there  is  ample  accommoda- 
tion in  the  stove  or  forcing-house,  a  hot-bed 
frame  is  the  best  place  to  sow  them  in,  and 
also  to  keep  the  plants  afterwards  for  a  time. 
The  half-hardy  kinds  must  not  be  kept  too 
long  in  a  hot,  confined  atmosphere  ;  they  must 
be  planted  in  rich,  light  soil. 

Dahlias. — Some  of  the  most  valuable  kinds 
may  be'put  into  a  mild  hot-bed,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  the  buds;  and  as  soon  as  the  sin  mis 
are  grown  two  it  three  inches  long,  they 
should  be  taken  oil",  and  planted  singly  in  two- 
inch  [lots,  and  again  placed  in  the  hot-bed. 
After  they  are  rooted,  they  must  be  put  into 


larger  pots,  and  gradually  hardened.  It  is 
too  early  to  start  the  general  collection.  The 
beautiful  blue  Salvia  patens  may  be  propagated 
in  a  similar  way. 

Lobelias. — These  fine  plants  are  much  neg- 
lected. The  old  plants,  which  should  be  pre- 
served in  winter  in  a  cool,  dryish  place,  should, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  be  parted, 
each  little  heart,  or  crown  of  leaves,  being  de- 
tached, with  a  portion  of  the  fibrous  roots, 
and  potted  singly  into  three-inch  pots ;  these 
are  to  be  plunged  in  a  mild  hot-bed  frame  till 
they  begin  to  grow  pretty  freely,  and  must 
then  be  taken  out  and  re-potted,  and  hardened 
off.  If  bloomed  in  pots,  they  may  be  ulti- 
mately placed  in  pots  a  foot  or  more  in  di- 
ameter, using  very  rich  loam,  and  giving  them 
plenty  of  moisture.  For  planting  out  into  the 
borders,  they  may  be  shifted  once,  and  kept 
in  the  cold  frames  till  May. 

Half-hardy  plants. — The  different  kinds  of 
summer  flowering  plants  intended  for  the 
decoration  of  the  flower-garden,  or  parterre, 
must  now  meet  with  attention.  The  strongest 
of  those  which  have  been  kept  through  the 
winter  in  small  pots,  and  which  are  required 
to  be  early  in  flower,  should  be  re-potted  into 
three-inch  or  five-inch  pots,  and  after  they 
begin  to  grow  a  little,  they  would  be  benefited 
by  being  placed  where  the  roots  will  get  a 
very  slight  degree  of  heat,  while  the  tops  re- 
ceive all  the  air  which  the  state  of  the  weather 
will  permit.  Those  which  have  been  kept  in 
store  pots,  just  as  they  were  planted  as  cuttings, 
or  potted  a  few  together  in  a  moderate-sized 
pot,  should  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots, 
and  if  they  can  be  accommodated  with  a  little 
warmth,  it  will  be  an  advantage.  If  the  stock 
of  any  of  the  kinds  is  not  sufiicient  for  the 
purposes  required,  one  or  two  old  plants  of  the 
particular  kind  should  be  set  in  a  cool  part  of 
the  forcing-house;  and  they  will  produce 
young  shoots,  which  are  to  be  taken  off  as 
cuttings,  and  struck  in  a  hot- bed,  potted  off 
as  soon  as  rooted,  and  gradually  brought  to 
bear  the  temperature  of  a  cold  frame.  Cal- 
ceolarias, Salvias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Fuch- 
sias, &c,  may  be  so  treated. 

Ti  n-tveek  Stocks. —  A  few  of  these,  to  flower 
early  in  the  flower-garden — and  early  flowers 
are  doubly  valuable — should  be  sown  on  a  hot- 
bed, and  treated  as  half-hardy  annuals.  A  few 
of  other  favourite  kinds  of  annuals  for  the 
borders  may  also  be  sown,  especially  plants  of 
decided  colours  for  geometrical  garden-. 

A  l/iincs. — Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  the  pots  of  alpine  plants  in  the  cold 
frames  may  be  taken  out  of  the  material  in 
which  they  had  been  plunged.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  plunged  after  the  roots 
commence  growing,  many  of  the  kinds  are  apt 
to  spread  among  the  plunging  material,  and 
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the  plants,  by  this  means,  acquire  an  undue 
degree  of  vigour. 

WINDOW   GARDENING. 

Bot  little  progress  can  be  made  yet,  if  there 
5s  no  other  convenience  than  the  window.  Old 
favourite  plants  of  Geranium,  Calceolaria, 
Myrtle,  and  such  plants,  which  are  kept  in 
the  window,  will  require  to  be  set  outside, 
whenever  the  weather  is  mild,  and  must  be 
kept  within  at  night,  and  in  frosty  or  very 
boisterous  weather  :  give  them  only  very 
moderate  supplies  of  water — as  much  as  will 
keep  them  from  shrivelling.  Camellias  may 
stand  inside  in  a  light  place,  and  must  have 
rather  more  water.  Fuchsias,  which  will  be 
leafless  yet,  may,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  get  more  water,  and  will  soon  begin  to 
bud  out.  Put  them  outside  whenever  the 
weather  is  at  all  favourable,  so  that  they  do 
not  grow  too  fast.  A  few  pots  of  annuals 
sown  in  autumn,  including  Mignonette,  may, 
perhaps,  be  had  in  bloom;  but  this  will  de- 
pend a  good  deal  on  the  conveniences :  if 
there  is  a  frame  or  pit  to  serve  as  a  reserve 
and  store  place,  they  may  be  had  in  tolerable 
condition,  if  frost  is  kept  out;  but  a  living 
room  is  not  a  good  place  for  plants  to  make 
much  growth  in ;  it  is  always  too  dry  and 
close.  All  the  plants  kept  in  window  require 
as  much  light  as  can  be  admitted  to  them. 
Plants  in  Wardian  cases  require  to  be  set  in  a 
light  place,  and  if  the  weather  is  frosty,  the 
frost  must  be  prevented  from  getting  to  them. 
Bulbs  in  glasses  should  have  the  water 
changed ;  and  those  growing  in  pots  should 
be  kept  moderately  watered  :  they  want  as 
much  light  as  they  can  get.  A  few  annuals 
of  the  best,  or  any  favourite  kinds,  may  be 
sown  ;  they  will  be  certainly  useful  when  they 
come  to  flower.  If  a  constant  display  of 
flowers  is  an  object,  it  can  only  be  kept  up  by 
means  of  a  small  forcing-house ;  and,  in  that 
case,  a  selection  must  be  made  of  the  smaller 
kinds  of  plants  referred  to  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  head  Forcing-house  for  Flowers. 
On  a  smaller  scale,  and  when  the  convenience 
of  a  forcing-house  cannot  be  afforded,  the 
best  course  is  to  make  an  occasional  selection 
from  the  plants  offered  for  sale  in  the  flower- 
market.  When  plants  of  this  kind  are  pur- 
chased, the  way  to  keep  them  in  perfection, 
as  long  as  their  blooms  naturally  last,  (which, 
for  want  of  due  attention,  is  frequently  not 
realized,)  is  to  keep  them  in  a  light  place,  to 
supply  them  with  water  just  enough  to  keep 
the  soil  moist,  and  to  avoid  confining  them  too 
closely,  or  for  too  long  a  period. 

THE   ROSE    GARDEN. 

Grafting. — Preparations  may  now  be  made 
for  grafting  ;  for  this  purpose  seek  your 
intended  grafts,  which  should  be  well-ripened 


wood,  of  last  year's  growth,  and  the  thicker 
the  better,  though,  if  you  are  going  to  do  any 
great  number,  you  will  be  glad  to  use  up  all 
you  can  get,  and  the  thin  ends  as  well  as  the 
thick.  It  is  necessary  to  leave  the  wood  on 
the  tree  as  long  as  you  can  ;  and  if  you  are 
obliged  to  cut  it  off  you  must  put  them  into 
the  ground,  the  ^larger  ends  downwards,  to 
prevent  them  from  shrivelling.  Select  and 
mark  the  best  stocks  for  your  purpose,  that 
is,  among  the  out-of-door  stocks,  and,  having 
deposited  your  cuttings  in  a  shady  place, 
await  the  next  month  for  the  operations. 

Protection.  —  Standard  or  dwarf  Roses 
which  require  protection,  ought  usually  to  be 
sheltered  in  the  autumn,  but  the  mild  weather 
of  the  present  winter  has  not  yet  rendered  it 
necessary;  where  there  is  any  risk  it  had 
better  be  attended  to  now,  for  we  may  get 
severe  weather  yet.  One  method  is  to  dig 
up  the  plants,  and  put  them  in  by  the  heads, 
in  a  sheltered  place,  when,  if  necessary 
you  could  cover  them  with  a  load- of  straw. 
The  advantage  of  this  lifting  up  is,  that  you 
can  have  them  all  in  one  spot  ;  and  that,  per- 
haps, in  an  outhouse  or  under  a  roof,  or,  at 
any  rate,  where  the  wind  will  not  disturb 
them.  They  will  take  no  harm  till  the  spring, 
when  they  may  be  planted  out  again  ;  another 
mode  is  to  get  a  quantity  of  moss,  or,  for 
waut  of  it,  short  hay,  to  put  among  the 
branches,  and  lie  all  as  close  together  as  you 
can,  when  mats  can  be  put  over  or  round  the 
heads,  and  be  tied  on.  Many  people  put  hay- 
bands  round  the  stems,  when  these  stems  are 
briers,  although  scarcely  any  frost  will  ever 
damage  a  brier  :  this,  therefore,  may  be 
spared  as  useless  ;  but  if  the  stock  be  the 
Boursault,  or  any  other  vigorously  growing 
Rose,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  they  will  not 
bear  so  severe  a  frost  as  the  brier.  A  third 
mode  of  protecting  against  any  ordinary  frost, 
is  to  merely  throw  a  mat  over  the  top,  and  lay 
it  in  under  the  head,  which  is  thus  merely  put 
in  a  bag  or  cap  ;  but  this  will  not  stand  so 
much  frost  as  if  under  either  of  the  other 
modes  of  protection.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  presumed  that  Roses,  in  general,  require  any 
covering  or  protection ;  nine  out  of  ten  do  not, 
and  this  includes  all  the  summer  Roses,  as 
they  are  called,  but  we  may  say  all  the  rough- 
wood  ones  :  it  is  only  some  of  the  smooth- 
wooded  kinds  that  are,  in  general,  found  tender ; 
and  this  comprises  some  of  the  Noisettes, 
Thes,  China,  and  Hybrid  varieties.  If  there 
are  beds  of  dwarf  Roses  laying  well  together, 
nothing  is  necessary  but  to  pack  moss  between 
them  ;  or,  unless  the  frost  be  beyond  all  calcul- 
ation severe,  a  good  covering  of  peas- 
haulm,  (which  is,  unquestionably,  the  best 
litter),  or  broken  straws,  will  carry  them  well 
through  a  pretty  hard  frost. 
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China  and  potted  Roses,  in  general,  must 
be  kept  free  from  dead  leaves,  and  occa- 
sionally watered.  Eoses  in  the  forcing-house, 
and  growing  well,  must  be  liberally  watered, 
and  the  heat  brought  up  to  about  60°  or  70° 
in  the  day,  and  not  below  50°   at  night. 

Insects. — Examine  all  Eoses  under  glass,  to 
see  that  they  are  free  from  green-fly.  If  they 
are  not,  let  them  be  fumigated  with  tobacco- 
smoke,  in  a  pit  or  house  closed  up  ;  this  is  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  clearing  them,  because 
they  are  killed  ;  and  a  syringing  with  clean 
water,  will  wash  everything  off.  If  you  are  so 
circumstanced,  that  you  cannot  give  them  a 
house  or  pit,  and  therefore  cannot  fumigate 
them,  syringe  with  tobacco-water,  and  after- 
wards with  clean  water,  using  a  very  fine 
rose,  that  more  force  may  be  applied  without 
damaging  the  plants  than  could  be  if  the 
rose  of  the  syringe  was  not  fine. 

Plants  hi  pots  which  are  not  growing  should 
be  in  cold  pits,  and  all  very  hardy  varieties,  in 
pots,  should  be  plunged  in  the  open  ground, 
unless  these  are  wanted  earlier  thantheirseason. 
Those  who  have  begun  forcing,  and  require  a 
succession  of  flowers,  should  take  more  into 
the  forcing-house,  or  rather  into  the  green- 
house preparatory  to  it,  for  they  rarely  succeed 
well  if  taken  from  the  cold  to  the  heat  at  once. 
The  heat  must  be  brought  to  the  plant 
gradually,  or  it  cannot  be  expected  to  flower 
freely. 

Stochs. — The  ground  must  be  well-trodden 
round  the  roots  of  stocks  recently  planted, 
unless  they  have  been  so  secured  as  to  be 
unaffected  by  wind;  but  no  persons,  who  desire 
to  make  the  best  of  their  stocks,  will  have 
them  unstaked.  Stocks  may  still  be  obtained 
and  planted  as  directed  last  month.  In  other 
respects,  also,  look  well  to  anything  there 
recommended,  and  do  what  can  still  be  done. 
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Anemones  for  late  blooming,  should  be 
planted  this  month  in  beds  in  the  same  manner 
as  Eanunculus.     Plant  also  in  borders. 

Animals.* — Sow  in  the  open  borders  a  few 
of  the  most  hardy  kinds,  and  in  very  severe 
weather  protect  them.  An  inverted  flower- 
pot answers  this  purpose  ;  but  in  mild,  open 
weather,  and  daily  after  the  seeds  germinate, 
it  must  be  removed. 

Auriculas. — Top  dress  with  rich  compost  ; 
remove  the  soil  as  far  down  the  pot  as  can  be 
done  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and  fill  up 
with  new  soil  ;  water  sparingly,  and  protect 
from  frost. 

Herberts  Aquifolium.  —  This  beautiful 
flowering    evergreen    shrub    throws    up    an 

*  For  a  list  of  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  Annuals, 
with  their  height,  time  of  flowering,  and  colour  of 
bloom,  and  culture,  see  Part  IV.  of  the  Horticultural 
Magazine,  or  p.  I  til)  of  the  Annals  of  Horticulture. 


amazing  number  of  suckers  from  the  roots. 
The  best  established  of  them  may  now  be 
removed.     Seeds  may  also  be  sown. 

Box-edgings  should  be  planted  and  repaired, 
gravel  walks  formed,  and  all  contemplated 
alterations  completed.  No  work  of  the  kind 
should  be  delayed  beyond  the  present  month. 

Bulbous-routed  plants. — Any  not  already 
planted  should  be  got  in  immediately,  although 
success  is  very  doubtful,  when  planting  is  so 
much  delayed. 

Cedrus  Deodara,\  and  all  the  Pinus  tribe 
may  be  planted  or  removed.  In  purchasing 
these,  be  very  careful  to  secure  those  which 
have  not  been  raised  in  heat. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Keep  these  very 
clean,  moderately  dry,  and  give  plenty  of  air. 
Prepare  compost  for  the  final  potting  ;  loam 
and  cow-dung,  in  equal  quantities,  mixed  well 
together  in  a  heap,  and  turned  once  a  week, 
answers  as  well  as  anything.  Look  very  care- 
fully for,  and  destroy  the  wire-worm  and  grub. 

Crocuses,  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  tyc.  —  The 
soil  about  these  should  be  carefully  forked, 
and  the  beds  put  in  order  before  the  flowers 
appear,  or  they  get  damaged  in  the  operation. 
Attention  to  this,  and  their  culture  generally, 
materially  enhances  their  beauty  ;  although 
they  exist  under  almost  any  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

Cytisus,  Cratagus,  Holly,  cfc. — Seeds  of  all 
these  should  be  sown  this  month.  Almost  any 
situation  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun  will 
suit  them. 

Cyclamens  in  open  borders,  require  atten- 
tion ;  the  earth  should  be  stirred  about  them, 
and  those  in  flower  slightly  protected,  so  as  to 
preserve  them  as  long  as  possible  :  flowers  at 
this  part  of  the  year  are  valuable. 

Dahlias. — Sow  seeds  of  these  on  a  hot-bed, 
for  obtaining  new  varieties  ;  and  plant  in  heat 
any  old  roots  that  it  is  wished  to  propagate. 

Double  Primroses  require  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Polyanthus.  The  double  crimson,  and 
double  white,  as  well  as  the  double  lilac,  are  very 
handsome,  and  exceeding  useful  if  placed  in 
pots  in  the  cold  frame.  The  established  plants 
in  the  border  may  be  removed  if  required,  or 
top-dressed,  as  recommended  for  Polyanthus. 

Erysimum,  Nemophila,  Collinsia,  Clarkia, 
cfc.,  may  be  sown  in  open  borders,  and,  if 
slightly  protected,  will  flower  early  in  June. 

Grafts. — Cuttings  of  the  various  species  of 
Crata3gus,  taken  off  at  this  season,  and  stuck 
in  damp  soil  till  grafting  time,  are  said  to 
unite  better  with  the  stocks  than  grafts 
newly  cut. 

Gentianas,  Dianthus,  Corydalis,  Phloxes, 
and    perennials  ef  all  kinds  intended  for  re- 


f  For  cultivation  of  the  Cedrus  Deodara,  see  Part 
III.  of  the  Horticultural  Magazine,  or  p.  127  of  the 
.1  rials  of  Horticulture. 
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nioval,  should  now  be  planted  where  they  are 
to  flower. 

Hepaticas. — These  flower  early,  and  require 
a  strong  rich  mould.  Fork  the  earth  about 
them,  and  add  well-rotted  manure.  The  roots 
may  also  be  separated,  and  transplanted  ;  but 
when  removed  the  ground  should  be  well  dug 
and  manured  :  they  do  better  when  not  often 
transplanted.  All  the  kinds,  both  single  and 
double,  are  exceedingly  pretty.  The  double 
pink  flower  earliest ;  double  and  single  blue 
flower  later,  and  require  more  care.  The  double 
blue  is  rather  scarce. 

Hyacinth  beds. — Stir  the  earth  between 
these  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  up,  so  as  to 
give  air  to  the  roots.  Protect  them  with  long 
Light  litter,  removing  it  when  the  weather  will 
permit. 

Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  fyc. — Cuttings  of 
these,  and  other  hardy  shrubs,  may  be  planted 
in  any  vacant  space,  and,  when  well  rooted, 
removed  to  the  situations  required. 

Ledums. — When  any  of  these  become  un- 
sightly in  the  peat  borders,  they  may  be 
removed  to  any  spare  corner,  and  layers 
made  from  the  younger  shoots :  by  following 
up  this  plan,  young  shrubs  are  always  ready 
to  supply  the  places  of  old  and  decayed  ones. 

Neapolitan  and  Sweet  Violets. — Fork  be- 
tween them  when  dry.  They  may  also  be 
separated,  and  removed  if  required. 

Pansies. — These  beds  must  be  protected  in 
severe  weather  by  long  litter.  Stir  between 
the  plants,  and  top-dress  with  decayed  cow- 
dung,  or  leaf-mould.  Those  in  pots  must 
be  shifted  into  larger  ones,  or  planted  out 
in  beds. 

Pceonias. — There  are  now  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  these,  which  make  a  splendid 
show  in  the  summer  months ;  where  there  is 
space,  therefore,  some  of  them  should  be 
planted  this  month. 

Plants  in  pots  generally,  kept  in  frames 
and  in  green-houses  for  protection,  must  be 
watered  very  sparingly ;  and,  in  all  open  mild 
weather,  have  as  much  air  as  possible. 

Planting  and  transplanting,  generally,  of 
all  trees  and  shrubs,  should  be  completed  this 
month.  Suckers  and  rooted  layers  may  be 
removed  and  planted,  but  the  former  are 
seldom  desirable. 

Polyanthus. — These  grow  better  in  well- 
drained  beds  and  borders,  than  in  pots.  The 
surface  round  them  should  be  stirred  and  top- 
dressed,  carefully  clearing  away  all  dead  leaves, 
and  examining  diligently  for  slugs,  which 
damage  these  plants  more  than  anything. 

Polyanthus  seed. — Sow  in  pans,  and  put 
them  in  a  cold  frame  ;  keep  them  very  gently, 
but  very  regularly  watered ;  as,  if  they  are 
allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dry,  there  is 
little  hope  of  success. 


Pruning  trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
completed  this  month.  Be  careful  to  shorten, 
or  cut  away  any  branches  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  leading  shoot ;  in  fact,  in  all  cases 
where  one  shoot  is  materially  stronger  than 
all  the  others,  except  when  intended  for  a 
a  leader,  it  should  be  shortened. 

Ranunculuses  for  the  June  shows  must  be 
planted  this  month,  in  well-drained  beds,  com- 
posed of  half  good  loam  and  half  decomposed 
cow-dung,  well  mixed.  Level  the  beds,  draw 
drills  three  inches  deep,  and  six  inches  apart, 
and  press  the  tubers  gently  into  the  earth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  drill,  and  cover  them  an 
inch  and  a  half  above  the  crown  with  mould. 

Tagetes  tenuifolia. — This  new  hardy  an- 
nual is  one  of  the  most  useful  yellow  flowers 
we  have  for  bedding  out,  being  a  continued 
mass  of  bloom,  from  June  till  cut  oft'  by  the 
frost.  Sow  seeds  in  heat,  if  plants  are  wanted 
for  planting  out  in  a  forward  state ;  the  latter 
end  of  next  month  will  be  soon  enough  to 
sow  in  the  open  border. 

Tender  and  half-hardy  annuals  generally 
may  be  sown  on  heat  for  planting  in  beds  and 
borders  at  the  usual  season.  Those  separately 
noticed  attend  to  as  directed. 

Ten-week  Stocks,  China-Asters,  Migno- 
nette, Sfc. — Sow  seeds  in  pots,  and  place  in 
heat,  to  forward  for  planting  out  early.  Sow 
a  few  in  the  open  border,  and  protect  with 
hand-glass. 

Turf. — Lay  turf  wherever  required,  and, 
in  doing  so,  be  careful  the  ground  is  made 
perfectly  level  and  firm,  and  that  no  spaces 
are  left  between  the  turfs. 

Tulips. — Give  all  the  air  possible  without 
risking  the  frost.  Hoops,  with  waterproof 
transparent  cloths,  are  the  best  coverings. 

Verbenas,  Salvias,  Petunias,  <5-c. — Cuttings 
of  these,  and  other  half-hardy  plants,  may  now 
be  struck  in  heat,  and  brought  forward  for 
transplanting  into  beds  and  borders  in  May. 

Wallflowers,  Rochets,  Campanulas,  fyc. 
may  be  removed  and  planted  out  where  they 
are  to  bloom.  The  earlier  this  is  done  the 
better,  if  the  weather  be  open. 
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Cabbage. — Plant  out  in  vacant  spaces  the 
strongest  from  the  seed  bed,  twice  as  thick  as 
required,  the  half  of  which  may  be  pulled  for 
Coleworts  again. 

Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet-Root,  §c. — Sow, 
in  favourable  weather,  a  few  seeds  of  all,  or 
any  of  those  that  you  require. 

Cauliflowers. — Sow  a  few  under  glass,  and 
protect  plants  as  last  month.  Hand-glasses 
should  be  tilted  or  taken  off  in  mild  weather. 

Celery. — Earth  up  on  dry  days,  and  be 
very  careful  the  soil  is  well  broken.  Seed 
may  also  be  sown  in  a  frame. 
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Beans. — Sow  a  few  early  beans  in  drills 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  beans  three  inches 
apart  in  the  drill.  The  end  of  this  month,  or 
beginning  of  next,  is  the  season  for  main  crops. 

Herbs. — Sow  all  that  are  raised  from  seed 
in  any  spare  places  you  have ;  but  regular 
beds  are  preferable. 

Horse-radish. — If  no  provision  was  made 
in  autumn  for  this  useful  root,  a  bed  should 
now  be  planted.  Dig  a  trench,  eighteen  inches 
deep  ;  throw  in  a  little  good  rotten  dung,  and 
some  of  the  soil,  to  the  depth  of  three  inches ; 
then  cut  roots  of  the  Horse-radish  into  pieces 
an  inch  long,  and  lay  them  in  rows  in  the 
trench,  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  fill  up 
the  remaining  fifteen  inches  with  soil,  being 
careful  that  it  is  well  bruised  and  broken  ;  and 
the  sticks  will  come  up,  and  grow  handsome 
in  two  seasons. 

Kidney-Beans. — The  hardy  early  kinds 
may  be  planted  three  in  a  pot,  to  be  forced 
in  a  green-house  or  hot-bed. 

Lettuces  that  have  stood  the  winter  may 
now  be  planted  out  in  warm  situations,  and 
protected  from  wind,  which  at  this  season  is 
even  more  destructive  than  frost. 

Mushroom  beds  require  to  be  kept  warm, 
and  not  too  dry.  If  they  are  in  the  open  air 
and  the  covering  becomes  wet,  it  must  be 
changed,  and  replaced  with  dry  straw. 

Onions. — Plant  out  a  few  of  the  finest  bulbs 
for  seed.  The  bulbs  should  be  two-thirds  in 
the  ground,  and  a  foot  from  each  other.  Also, 
plant  the  small  autumn  bulbs  six  inches  apart, 
for  use  ;  and  sow  a  few  seeds  in  drills,  to  draw 
young  for  salads. 

Parsley. — Sow  in  drills  or  around  borders. 
The  most  curly-leaved  is  the  most  esteemed. 
There  is  a  kind  cultivated  for  the  root,  but, 
except  the  flavour  is  required  very  strong,  it 
is  not  desirable. 

Peas. — Make  small  sowings  about  every 
three  weeks.  The  first  sowing  this  month 
should  be  three  weeks  from  the  last  sowing  in 
January,  and  so  continue  once  in  three  weeks, 
till  July.  Earth  up  any  that  are  advancing 
in  growth. 

Potatoes. — Plant  a  few  ash-leaf  kidneys 
in  the  old  asparagus  beds,  or  a  row  under  a 
south  wall.  Dig  che  space  all  along  and  well 
bruise  the  earth  ;  lay  whole  sets  on  the  top,  a 
foot  apart,  and  cover  them  with  earth  to  the 
depth  of  four  inches,  which  may  be  sloped  a 
little,  and  thus  form  a  sort  of  bank  just  under 
the  wall. 

Radisltes  and  Salads  of  all  kinds  may  be 
sown  in  frames  and  on  open  warm  borders. 
The  latter  must  be  protected  with  litter  of 
some  kind,  on  frosty  nights,  and  removed  in 
the  morning. 

llhubarb  and  Sea-Kale  may  be  covered  for 
forcing,  either  with  pots  or  boxes,  and  sur- 
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rounded  with  fermenting  leaves  or  hot  stable 
dung. 

Spinach. — Sow  in  open  weather  a  small 
quantity,  and  continue  the  same  every  three 
weeks.  Winter  Spinach  now  in  use,  should 
have  the  outside  leaves  only  picked,  leaving 
the  centres  to  grow  out,  and  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession. 

Turnips. — Sow  a  few  early  Dutch,  or  some 
of  the  new  sorts,  in  favourable  weather,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month. 

CUCUMBER   AND   MELON-FRAMES. 

Cucumbers. — When  the  plants  were  sown 
as  directed  last  month,  they  will  be  ready  to 
plant  out  on  the  fruiting  beds  some  time  during 
the  month.  If  the  beds  are  of  dung,  the  heat 
must  get  moderate  before  the  plants  are  put 
out ;  and  the  soil  should  have  been  placed 
ready  in  the  frame  some  days  previously,  so  as 
to  get  warmed  through.  Form  the  soil  into 
a  little  hillock  in  the  centre,  and  place  the 
plant  so  as  to  be  about  six  inches  from  the 
glass.  Regulate  the  temperature,  by  linings  of 
hot  dung,  to  about  a  mean  of  seventy  degrees  by 
day,  and  eight  or  ten  degrees  lower  at  night. 
Sprinkle  the  sides  of  the  frame  every  morn- 
ing as  soon  as  the  sun  "pops  out,"  and  shut 
up  close  for  half  an  hour ;  then  give  more  or 
less  air  through  the  day,  according  to  the 
weather  and  the  state  of  the  beds.  They  must 
have  the  same  kind  of  treatment  if  in  hot- water 
pits,  only  they  will  then  be  less  troublesome. 
Above  all  things,  avoid  a  powerful  bottom 
heat ;  eighty  degrees  is  quite  enough  at  the. 
root.  A  few  seeds  should  be  put  in,  so  as  to 
have  a  constant  store  of  young  plants  against 
emergencies. 

3/elons. — Very  early  Melons,  though  prized 
for  the  sake  of  the  variety  they  afford  in  the 
dessert,  are,  in  fact,  but  little  worth  :  it  takes 
all  the  sun  of  a  good,  bright,  English  summer 
to  produce  a  good  melon  ;  and  what  are  ob- 
tained both  very  early  and  very  late  are  but 
poor  apologies  for  the  "  fruit  in  due  season." 
A  few  seeds  may  he  sown  in  the  cucumber- 
frame,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough, 
that  is,  when  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves  are 
formed,  they  should  be  planted  out,  and  treated 
as  recommended  for  cucumbers,  only  the  soil 
should  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
strong  loam. 

FRUIT-GARDEN. 

The  general  pruning  of  hardy  orchard 
fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Medlars,  &c, 
should  have  been  finished  before  this  time  ; 
and  also,  that  of  the  small  fruits,  such  as  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries,  &c.  When  it  is  not  done, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  having  it  completed  : 
the  pruning  of  the  tender  wall-fruits  should 
not  be  delayed  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
month. 
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Dress  standard  fruit  trees  that  are  in- 
fested with  lichen  or  moss  on  the  stems,  with 
dry  wood-ashes,  in  moist  weather  :  this  will 
kill  the  moss,  and  benefit  the  trees. 

Grafts. — Early  in  the  month  select  and  cut 
proper  shoots  for  grafting  ;  place  the  lower 
ends  firmly  in  moist  earth  till  grafting  time. 

Grafting-clay  should  be  prepared  this 
month,  by  mixing  soft,  fine  clay,  with  a  pro- 
portion of  dry  horse-droppings  and  chopped 
hay  :  it  should  be  worked  up  like  stiff  mortar, 
and  laid  up  in  a  compact  heap,  and  covered  up 
from  drying  winds. 

Cuttings  of  all  the  kinds  of  fruits  which 
are  propagated  in  that  way  may  be  planted  : 
these  include  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Figs,  Grapes,  Mulberries,  &c. :  the  latter 
grow  from  large  truncheons  set  in  the  ground. 
With  many  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries,  it  is 
an  advantage  to  plant  cuttings  of  the  just- 
ripened  wood  during  the  summer  ;  these  be- 
come rooted,  and  make  established  plants  by 
winter,  and  thus  much  time  is  saved. 

Planting, — All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  may  be 
planted  when  necessary.  In  fact,  where 
spring  planting  is  rather  preferred,  or  neces- 
sarily practised,  open  mild  weather  during 
February  is  just  the  time  for  performing  it, 
and  much  preferable  to  any  later  period.  As 
a  general  rule,  plant  the  trees  high — that  is, 
with  the  roots  about  level  with  the  ordinary 
surface  ;  and  always  spread  the  roots  out  quite 
straight,  in  lines  diverging  from  the  stem 
equally  on  all  sides. 

Layers  of  any  kinds  of  fruit  trees  may  be 
made,  when  that  mode  of  propagation  is  pre- 
ferred to  cuttings  and  grafts. 

Peaches  and  Nectai-ines. — The  pruning  of 
these  should  now  be  got  on  with  rapidly,  but 
the  trees  should  not  be  nailed  to  the  walls  ; 
this  operation  should  be  delayed  as  long  as 
possible,  in  order  to  keep  the  buds  from  swel- 
ling too  rapidly. 

Nailing  generally  should  be  brought  to  a 
close  before  this,  if  possible,  except  in  the  case 
of  Peaches,  &c.,  which  are  better,  if  delayed 
as  long  as  possible  :  if  any  of  the  general 
nailing  remains  to  be  done,  let  it  be  finished 
speedily.  Place  the  shreds  alter- 
nately, and  so  as  to  bear  in  an  opposite 
direction  on  the  shoot,  and  use  as  few 
as  will  keep  the  shoot  in  the  required 
position  ;  nothing  looks  worse  than 
to  see  too  many  nails  and  shreds  fixed 
about  a  tree.  For  the  small  shoots, 
the  shreds  should  be  about  half  an 
inch  wide,  and  just  long  enough  to 
admit  of  the  nail  being  driven,  so  as 
to  allow  the  shoot  rather  more  than 
twice  its  diameter  to  swell  in.  For 
the  larger  shoots,  which  require  very 
few  nails  and  shreds,  the  width  and 
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length  must  be  increased  in  proportion.  Never 
drive  the  nail  close  to  the  shoot  in  order  to  fix 
it  straight,  for  by  this  means,  the  shoots  get 
wounded  ;  neither  is  it  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  shoots  straight,  for  a  very  slight 
degree  of  attention  in  placing  the  shreds  alter- 
nately in  opposite  directions,  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  hold  them  perfectly  firm  and  straight. 
If  the  ground  is  wet,  get  some  boards  to 
stand  on,  or  what  is  better,  use  the  wooden 
shoes  or  sabots  of  the  continent. 

Vines  on  walls  should  be  pruned  and 
nailed  without  delay.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
growth  of  Vines  in  sheltered  situations  out  of 
doors,  as  in  vineyards,  should  have  been  suf- 
fered to  go  out  of  practice. 

Figs. — Reduce  the  covering  where  they 
have  been  protected  during  winter  ;  but  do 
not  take  it  all  away  suddenly.  Let  the  reduc- 
tion be  made  gradually,  and  then  the  plants 
will  not  suffer  whom  they  are  fully  exposed. 
If  the  season  is  mild  enough  to  permit  their 
being  quite  uncovered,  let  them  be  pruned 
and  nailed  immediately.  Bend  the  strongest 
shoots  downards,  to  cause  them  to  throw  out 
short-jointed  and  fruitful  shoots. 

Strawberries. — New  plantations  may  be 
made  towards  the  end  of  the  month  ;  the 
plants  in  the  old  beds  should  have  the  dead 
leaves  cut  off,  and  the  soil  about  them  forked 
up  between  the  rows,  the  manure  applied  in 
autumn  being  turned  in.  If  the  beds  were 
not  dressed  in  the  autumn,  it  may  be  done  now ; 
the  application  of  soot  during  showery 
weather,  in  the  month  of  April,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  ways  of  manuring  strawber- 
ries. 

Stochs  for  grafting,  <£-c. — Sow  the  seeds 
of  Apples  and  Pears  for  stocks.  Crab  stocks 
for  Apples,  and  those  of  the  Quince  for  Pears 
are  usually  preferred  to  what  are  termed  free 
stocks,  obtained  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
cultivated  kinds  of  Apples,  Pears,  &c.  Small, 
portions  of  the  root  of  the  plum  used  as  stocks, 
may  be  planted  to  serve  as  stocks  for  budding 
Peaches,  Plums,  &c.  Seeds  of  the  Cherry 
may  also  be  sown  to  produce  stocks  proper  for 
Cherries. 

Newly  planted  trees. — "Where  there  are 
any  trees  newly  planted,  let  them  be  carefully 
staked,  and  the  soil  over  the  roots  covered 
with  litter,  or  long  strawy  dung  as  a  mulching. 

Young  trees,  which  have  been  planted  a 
year  or  two,  and  are  growing  too  luxuriantly, 
should  have  the  roots  carefully  forked  out,  and 
some  of  the  strongest  shortened  back  ;  or  the 
trees  may  be  taken  up  entirely,  the  roots  cut, 
and  then  replanted. 

Fork  up  the  ground  among  all  plantations 
of  fruit  as  soon  as  pruning  is  completed,  and 
there  is  no  further  necessity  for  trampling  on 
the  soil. 
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Apricots  should  be  pruned  and  nailed. 

Buds  of  tender  wall -fruits,  such  as 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  &c,  should  be 
protected  from  frosts,  especially  if  they  are 
advancing  rapidly.  Many  protecting  materials 
are  recommended,  and  generally  that  which  is 
presented  by  local  circumstances  may  be 
chosen  :  the  small  branches  of  spruce  fir-trees 
stuck  tcp  downwards  among  the  shoots  of  the 
wall-trees,  efficiently  protect  them,  and  have 
this  advantage,  that  the  leaves  of  the  fir  fall 
gradually,  and  then  the  trees  are  gradually 
uncovered. 

Raspberries. — The  tops  of  the  canes,  which 
should  have  been  selected,  and  tied  to  the 
stakes  in  autumn,  may  now  be  cut  off  level 
with  the  stakes,  and  the  ground  forked  between 
the  plants.     New  plantations  may  be  made. 


Espalier  trees  should  have  been  pruned, 
and  the  branches  are  now  to  be  trained  in,  as 
soon  as  possible,  if  not  already  done. 

Filberts,  and  other  nut-trees',  are  worthy  of 
being  more  generally  cultivated.  They  bear 
abundantly  when  kept  dwarf,  like  a  currant 
bush,  (though  somewhat  larger  ;)  the  centre  of 
the  trees  should  be  kept  open  like  a  cup. 

Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  may  be  planted  any 
time  during  the  winter  season.  If  introduced  to 
orchards,  they  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  out- 
sides,  so  as  not  to  injure  other  trees  by  their 
naturally  large  growth.  In  this  situation, 
their  size  may  be  a  recommendation  to  them, 
for  if  collected  on  the  exposed  side  of  an 
orchard,  they  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford 
beneficial  protection  to  the  other  trees,  which 
is  often  of  much  importance. 


Iris  pumiUi. 

THE    IRIS — ITS    HISTORY,  VARIETIES,   AND   CULTURE. 


The  Iris,  (Fleur  de  Lis,  or  Fleur  de  Luce,) 
or  the  Flag,  is  the  heraldic  emblem  of  France. 
It  was  introduced  to  the  French  coat  of  arms 
by  Louis  the  Seventh,  who,  when  he  joined 
the  romantic  expedition  of  the  Crusaders,  as 
was  customary  in  those  times,  chose  the  Iris 
flower  as  an  armorial  ensign  ;  and  from  that 
time  it  has  been  called  Fleur  de  Louis,  which 
was  contracted  into  Fleur  da  Lure,  and  still 
further,  afterwards,  into  Fleur  de  Lis,  or  lily- 
flower,  although  it  has  no  direct  affinity  with 
the  lily.  The  Iris-flower  soon  became  cele- 
brated in  France  as  the  Fleur  de  Lis.  Dr. 
Turner,  in  1.568,  says  the  Iris  is  called  Flower 
de  Lyce;  but  Gerard  and  Parkinson  write  it 
Flower  de  Luce. 

The  Iris,   which  the  English  florists   have 


taken  under  their  especial  care,  is  commonly 
called  the  English  Iris  ;  and  many  very  beau- 
tiful varieties  have  been  named,  and  exhibited 
in  collections  at  the  various  horticultural 
shows.  They  have  much  larger  flowers  than 
the  Spanish  or  Persian,  as  well  as  larger 
bulbs.  The  old  gardening  works  mention 
eighteen  species,  but  the  last  three  are  the 
only  bulbous-rooted  kinds  mentioned ;  the  first 
fifteen  being  tuberous-rooted,  and  propagated 
by  parting  the  roots,  or  rather,  by  taking 
nil'  the  natural  suckers  or  offsets  ;  for  the  roots 
will  grow  rapidly,  and  every  new  shoot  of 
them  throws  up  leaves,  and  forms  a  plant  on 
being  separated.  The  principal  bulbous-rooted 
one  is  a  native  of  Spain,  one  is  a  native  of 
Persia,    and    one   of    Spain    and   Portugal. 
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Modern  works  enumerate  nearly  ninety 
species,  but  there  appears  no  good  foundation 
for  calling  some  of  them  species.  The  only 
bulbous-rooted  kinds  named  by  Lindley  and 
Paxton,  in  the  Botanical  Dictionary,  are — 

I.  alata,  flowering  blue,  in  June,  introduced 
1801,  from  Algiers. 

I.  tenuifolia,  flowering  light  blue,  in  May, 
introduced  1796,  from  Dauria. 

I.  tuberosa,  flowering  green  and  blue,  in 
March,  introduced  1597,  from  the  Levant.     . 

I.  Xiphium,  flowering  blue  and  yellow,  in 
June,  introduced  1796,  from  Spain. 

I.  xiphioides,  flowering  blue  and  yellow, 
in  June,  1571,  from  Spain. 

But  there  is  so  great  a  diversity  in  the 
Persian,  the  Spanish,  and  those  raised  in 
England,  many  of  which  latter  are  of  large  size, 
that  there  may  be  found  much  more  palpable 
distinctions  among  a  number  of  seedlings,  than 
can  be  found  between  the  kinds  recorded  as 
separate  species.  The  English  Iris  may  be 
purchased  now  in  large  collections,  of  extra- 
ordinary colours  and  noble  forms,  as  compared 
with  the  imported  kinds.  To  these  we  direct 
our  particular  attention,  as  perseverance  will 
unquestionably  produce  still  more  beautiful 
varieties  than  we  yet  possess. 

The  cultivation  of  the  bulbous  Iris  is  simple: 
they  will  all  grow  in  light  rich  soil  in  perfec- 
tion ;  but  they  will  grow  and  flower  well  in 
almost  any  garden  -  mould.  The  first  care 
should  be  to  obtain  a  collection  of  the  largest 
flowering  kinds,  which  can  be  had  now  at 
most  respectable  nurseries;  let  these  be  planted 
one  foot  apart,  in  a  bed  of  loam,  dung,  and 
sand,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  compost  may  be  rich 
without  being  heavy  :  here  they  will  require 
no  other  care  than  allowing  them  three  inches 
of  soil  above  their  crowns.  If  the  bed  is 
much  exposed  to  the  wind,  the  flower  stems 
may  be  supported;  but,  in  a  general  way, 
they  do  not  require  it ;  here  they  will  flower 
well,  and  must  have  all  the  weather,  unless  a 
wet  season  sets  in  about  the  time  of  their 
opening,  for  too  much  wet  on  their  flowers 
would  spoil  their  seeding ;  they  may,  there- 
fore, be  protected  a  part  of  the  time  from  very 
heavy  showers.  When  a  seed-pod  begins  to 
swell,  which  that  of  the  first  bloom  that  opens 
will  before  the  others  bloom,  the  remainder 
must  be  picked  off;  and  it  is  the  custom  with 
some  to  prevent  any  but  the  first  flower  from 
opening,  and  run  the  risk  of  the  pod  swelling. 
The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  while  the 
seed-pods  are  growing  the  plants  are  never 
dry,  for  watering  is  essential,  unless  the  season 
be  naturally  moist  enough  to  nourish  them 
well.  In  due  time  the  pods  will  swell  to  per- 
fection, and  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow  ; 
as  soon  as  the  pods  are  pretty  ripe,  they  may 
be  cut  off  with  a  piece  of  the  stem,  and  laid 


in  the  dry,   where,  if  they  happen  to  burst, 
the  seeds  will  be  saved,  and  not  blown  away. 
In    September,    which   is  soon  after  they  are 
ripe,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  light  compost,  in 
wide-mouth  pots,   or  ordinary  seed-pans,  very 
evenly,   and  not  too  close  together  ;  that  is, 
not  so  thickly  as  to  inconvenience  each  other 
when    up    and  grown   a   little.     These   pans 
should  be  placed  where  they  will  have  only 
the  morning  sun,  and  gentle  showers,  if  there 
be    any;    if    not,    they  must  be  judiciously 
watered;  for  if  they  once  dry  after  swelling,  it 
is  a  great  chance  but  they  die  altogether.     It 
is  necessary,  although  they  are  very  hardy,  to 
cover  with  a  hand-glass,  or  place   them  in  a 
frame,   so  that  they  can  be  protected  against 
an  excess   of  wet,    which    would   rot   them. 
Early  in  the    spring  the   young   plants    will 
come  up,  when  they  must  be  kept  clear  i'rom 
weeds,  and,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is   mild 
enough,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  shady  place 
in  the   open   air  ;  or,  if  they  remain  under 
glass,  they  must  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun, 
though   they   may    with    advantage    have   it 
during  the  early  part  of  the  morning.     Here 
they  must  be  weeded  and  watered  carefully  all 
the  while  they  are  growing,  and  may  remain 
until  the  leaves  die  down.     It  has  been  a 
custom  to  let  them  remain  in  their  seed-pans, 
or  pots,  to  grow  a  second  season  before  they 
are  disturbed  at  all ;  but  it  is  found  better  to 
let  them  remain  till  September  only,  and  then 
to  prepare  other  pots  or  pans  in   which   to 
remove  them  ;  and  when  they  are  filled  with 
a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  dung,  and 
a  small  portion  of  sand  to  lighten  the  soil,  the 
bulbs,  which  will  be  but  small,  must  be  taken 
from  the -first  pans,  and  planted  in  their  new 
pots,  one  inch  apart,  all  over  the  surface,  and 
covered  half  an  inch  with  the  same  description 
of  soil.     Here  they  will  thrive  faster  than  if 
left  in  their  old  pots;  and,  as  before  coming 
up  in  the    spring,   and    dying   down   in    the 
summer,    the    attendance    and    treatment  re- 
quired will  be  the  same  as  the  seed — weeding, 
watering,  and  shading  as  before.     The   bulbs 
will,  this  second  season,  have  attained  a  size 
that  will  bear  planting  in  the  open  ground,  in 
a  bed  of  light  rich  earth,  in  which  drills  may 
be  drawn  six  inches  apart,    pretty  deep,   so 
that  the  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  them  three 
inches  from  each  other,  and  be  covered  three 
inches    with  the   soil   that  has  been   thrown 
out  on  each  side  of  the  drill.     Here  they  will 
come  up  in   the  spring,  and  die  down  in  the 
summer.     The    bed   must  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  from  weeds,  and,  when  the  leaves  die 
down,   an  inch  of  fresh  earth  may  be  sifted 
over  them,  and  the  surface  levelled.    The  next 
time  they  come  up  most  of  the  flowers  will 
appear,  and  then  such  must  be  marked  as  are 
improvements  upon  the  kinds  they  are  saved 
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from,  and  the  rest  thrown  aside.  The  points 
to  look  for  as  advantages  are  several : — 

Thickness  of  the  outer  petals. 

Breadth  of  the  outer  and  inner  petals. 

Colour,  which  must  be  unlike  what  we 
already  possess. 

Size  of  flower,  which  in  the  Iris  is  im- 
portant. 

A  strong  stem,  standing  well  out  of  the 
foliage,  and  displaying  all  the  flower. 

Those  selected  for  some  of  these  qualities, 
— which,  by  comparison  with  the  kind  from 
which  the  seed  was  saved,  should  be  better,  or 
very  different,  to  make  them  worth  saving — 
may  be  taken  up  when  the  foliage  has  com- 
pletely died  down,  and  laid  by  until  planting 
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time,  when  they  should  be  planted  six  inches 
apart  all  over  the  bed,  with  labels  to  them, 
denoting  their  names,  numbers,  or  distinguish- 
ing characters ;  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted  should  be  free  from  recent,  or  half- 
decomposed  dung :  none  but  such  as  is  com- 
pletely rotted  into  mould  should  be  used  ;  and 
if  you  can  get  plenty  of  leaf-mould  to  mix 
with  the  soil,  or  have  any  loam  from  rotted 
turfs,  the  Iris  will  do  well  in  it  without  dung  ; 
nevertheless,  if  the  ground  be  poor,  it  will 
require  leaf -mould,  or  well-rotted  dung,  to 
give  strength  to  the  plants,  and  size  to  the 
flowers.  They  should  only  be  removed  once 
in  two  years,  unless  there  be  any  particular 
object  to  be  gained  by  it :  for  they  will  increase 
their  offsets  better  when  not  disturbed ;  and 
among  the  choice  flowers  this  is  an  object  ; 
but,  as  the  line  ones  worth  saving  are  few  in 
number  compared  with  the  rejected  ones,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  them  the  year  they  bloom, 
to  plant  them  alone,  and  at  proper  distances  : 
after  which  every  other  summer  is  often 
enough  to  take  them  up,  and  replant  them. 
The  season  they  are  not  removed,  some  fresh 
earth  should  be  sifted  over  them  in  September, 


and  not  a  weed  must  be  allowed  to  grow  on 
the  bed  at  any  period.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  season,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  up, 
they  must  be  kept  with  their  offsets  separate 
from  every  other  sort ;  for,  in  all  florists' 
flowers,  mixtures  are  worth  but  little,  com- 
pared with  flowers  kept  to  their  distinct  sorts 
and  names.  The  bulbs  of  the  Iris  are  hard 
and  dry,  and  will  lie  by  for  some  time,  if  kept 
cool  and  dry;  but  they  ought  to  be  in  the  ground 
again  by  the  end  of  September,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  however  much  longer 
people  majr,  with  seeming  impunity,  keep 
them  unplanted.  The  Spanish  and  Persian  Iris 
will  succeed  under  the  same  treatment ;  but 
they  are,  by  comparison,  inferior  as  florist's 
flowers,  and  few  who  begin  cultivating  the 
larger  sort  pay  any  attention  to  either  of  the 
others ;  nevertheless,  they  are  exceedingly 
pretty  border  flowers;  they  are  as  hardy  as 
could  be  wished,  and  multiply  rapidly  when 
only  planted  in  the  common  open  border, 
without  any  dressing,  or  preparation  to  the 
ground,  whatever  it  may  be.  Their  infe- 
riority consists  in  the  narrowness  of  their 
petals,  and  the  comparative  dulness  of  their 
colour.  All  the  herbaceous  varieties  grow 
like,  weeds,  and  spread  into  large  patches  in 
an  incredibly  short  time:  of  these  there  are 
many  different  colours  and  habits,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  grown  in  wild  masses,  and 
very  wide  borders,  where  more  regard  is  paid 
to  the  quantity  than  quality  of  the  subjects. 

florists'  varieties  of  bulbous  iris. 

Agatha,  white. 

Andromeda,  white  with  red  and  violet  spots. 

Anna  Jane,  white  and  rose. 

Aurora,  blue  and  purple. 

Belmont,  cherry  and  dark  blue. 

Belle  Agatha,  white  and  rose. 

Belle  Grise  de  lin,  white  with  red  and 
violet  spots. 

Blanche  feur,  white. 

Brilliant,  blue  and  purple. 

Cardinal's  Hat,  blue  and  purple. 

Charles  the  Twelfth,  white  with  red  and 
violet  spots. 

Clio,  white  with  red  and  violet  spots. 

Diana,  blue  and  purple. 

Don  Quixote,  cherry  and  dark  blue. 

Domingo,  cherry  and  dark  blue. 

Duke  of  Tusrann,  cherry  and  dark  blue. 

Erasmus,  cherry  and  dark  blue. 

Favourite,  cherry  and  dark  blue. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  blue  and  purple. 

Hercules,  white. 

Hyperides,  white  with  red  and  violet  spots. 

Incomparable,  white  with  red  and  violet 
spots. 

Invincible,  white  with  red  and  violet  spots. 

Invonuliis,  blue  anil  purple. 
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Jessica,  blue  and  purple. 

La  Tendresse,  white. 

La  Beaute,  white,  with  red  and  vioiet  spots. 

Lustre,  blue  and  purple. 

Lord  Brougham,  cherry  and  dark  blue. 

Lord  John  Russell,  white,  with  red  and 
violet  spots. 

Maria  Louisa,  white,  with  red  and  violet 
spots. 

Matilda,  white,  with  red  and  violet  spots. 

Ne  plus  ultra,  white,  with  red  and  violet 
spots. 

Nonsuch,  blue  and  purple. 

Orion,  blue  and  purple. 

Osman,  blue  and  purple. 

Pamela,  white,  with  red  and  violet  spots. 

Paris,  white  with  red  and  violet  spots. 

Penelope,  cherry  and  dark  blue. 

Pigeon,  white. 

Priam,  white,  with  red  and  violet  spots. 

Priam,  blue  and  purple. 

Ponvpeius  Magnus,  white,  with  red  and 
violet  spots. 

Proserpine,  blue  and  purple. 

Princess  Royal,  white. 

Queen  Esther,  white  and  rose. 

Queen  of  France,  white  and  rose. 

Queen,  of  Scots,  blue  and  purple. 

Rebecca,  blue  and  purple. 

Reform,  blue  and  purple. 

Robin  Mood,  cherry  and  dark  blue. 

Rosubelle,  white  and  rose. 

Rosinante,  blue  and  purple. 

Sir  J.  Broughton,  white,  with  red  and 
violet  spots. 

Sir  J.  Seabright,  cherry  and  dark  blue. 

Spotted  Lion,  white,  with  red  and  violet 
spots. 

Taglioni,  white  and  rose. 

Thesvulda,  cherry  and  dark  blue. 

Tricolor,  blue  and  purple. 

Triumph,  cherry  and  dark  blue. 

Typhon,  cherry  and  dark  blue. 

Ulysses,  blue  and  purple. 

Veronica,  blue  and  purple. 

White  Wolf,  white. 

William  Tell,  cherry  and  dark  blue. 

Besides  the  varieties  of  Iris  Xiphium  and 
I.  xiphioides,  which  are  treated  as  florists' 
flowers,  there  are  other  species  of  this  family 
of  very  distinct  and  different  habits  of  growth. 
Thus,  for  instance,  there  is  the  small  Persian 
Iris,  which  is  best  adapted  for  pot  culture  in 
this  country,  on  account  of  its  somewhat  ten- 
der habit  and  small  size  :  the  strong  growing 
herbaceous  kinds,  such  as  I.  germanica  and 
I.  sambucina,  prefer  rather  moist  situations, 
and  are  adapted  for  shrubbery  borders  :  the 
less  vigorous  of  the  herbaceous  kinds,  together 
with  one  or  two  which  are  somewhat  tender 
in  cultivation,  require  positions  as  favourable 


as  a  garden  affords,  in  respect  to  soil  and 
climate  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  require  a  position 
where  the  soil  is  well  drained,  and  where  they 


Iris  xiphioides. 

will  experience  the  melioration  of  climate 
which  this  circumstance  secures.  There  are 
one  or  two  green-house  species.  Then,  again, 
there  are  some  few  aquatic  kinds  which  should 
be  planted  near  or  in  water. 

THE   PERSIAN   IRIS. 

The  Persian  Iris  (I.  persica)  is  to  be 
obtained  in  the  seed-shops  along  with  other 
bulbs  :  they  should  be  procured  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  autumn,  for,  as  they  bloom  at 
an  early  period  of  the  spring,  it  is  important 
to  get  them  planted  as  soon  as  can  be  done,  in 
order  that  they  may  become  well  established 
at  the  root,  previously  to  expending  their 
energies  in  the  production  and  development  of 
flowers.  The  manner  of  securing  this  is  nearly 
the  same  with  all  the  class  of  bulbs,  which 
are  potted  annually,  and  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus  : — When  the  roots  are  potted  (the 
manner  of  doing  which  will  be  noticed  pre- 
sently.) the  pots  should  be  taken  to  a  cool,  dry, 
shady  place,  (a  cool  frame  is  the  best  place,) 
and  there  plunged  in  some  cool  porous  material, 
such  as  coal  ashes,  old  spent  tanners'  bark, 
coarse  sand,  or,  in  fact,  anything  of  this  nature 
which  will  serve  to  keep  the  soil  and  roots  not 
only  cool  and  unacted  on  by  atmospheric 
changes,  but  which,  from  being  moderately 
damp,  will  not  abstract  moisture  from  the  root, 
bnt  keep  it  also  uniformly  and  evenly  moist- 
ened. What  is  meant  by  moistened  in  this 
place,  is  not  the  presence  of  water,  in  visible 
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quantity,  either  among  the  soil  in  the  pots,  or 
round  about   in  the  material  on,  and  among 
which  they  are  placed  ;  this  would  be  an  excess 
of -moisture  for  the  particular  object  in  view. 
AVhat  is  required  is  that  the  soil  should  be 
kept  just  evenly  moistened  ;  and,  from   the 
porous  nature  of  the  surrounding  media,  while 
it  retains  just  so  much  moisture  as  this,  at  the 
same  time,  it  allows  all  that  is  superfluous  to 
pass   downwards  without  lodging   about  the 
bulbs  ;  the  drainage  in    the  pots,  of  course, 
secures  the  downward  passage  of  the  moisture 
that  comes  in  contact  with  the  soil  in  the  pots. 
The  object  which  is  sought  to  be  attained 
by  this  arrangement,  is  to  induce  the  roots  to 
grow  before  the  leaves  and  flowers,  so  that  the 
latter  may  possess  greater  vigour,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  roots  being  already  in  an  active 
state,  and  in  a  condition  to  supply  nourishment. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  bulbs  of  this  nature 
are  generally  accelerated  in  their  blooming  by 
an  increase  of  temperature.     Were  the  roots 
to    be    placed    within   the   influence   of  this 
increased  stimulus,  before  the  roots  had  begun  to 
form  and  elongate,  the  natural  effect  would  be, 
that  it  would  stimulate  that  part  to  which  it 
could  gain  most  easy  access  ;  now,  this  part  is 
the  top  of  the  bulb,  not  the  base  whence  the 
roots  proceed  ;  this  latter    being,  of  course, 
buried  deeper  in  the  soil  than  any  other  part 
of  the  bulb,  is  more  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  atmospheric  warmth  than  that  part  of  the 
bulb  whence  the  leaves  proceed  ;  and  conse- 
quently these  latter,  and  not  the  others,  are 
first  excited  to  grow  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  growth  of  these  parts   expends  the 
nutrient  matter  of  the  bulbs,  before  a  fresh 
supply  is  afforded  by  the  action  of  the  roots. 
The    effect    of   all    this  is  languor,   with  its 
attendant    disadvantages  —  smaller     flowers, 
shorter  duration,  less  vivid  colours,   and  less 
powerful  fragrance. 

If  a  potted  bulb  is  taken  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture before  its  roots  are  in  an  active  state, 
there  is  but  one  means  of  inducing  a  corre- 
sponding growth  in  both  parts,  and  that  is,  to 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  material  which  will  afford 
bottom  heat,  or  heat  to  the  roots.  This  would 
do  very  well  for  plants  naturally  found  in  hot  cli- 
mates, but  a  degree  of  heat  at  the  roots,  sufficient 
to  keep  those  organs  in  advance  of  the  leaves, 
when  placed  in  a  forcing-house,  would  be  far 
too  powerful  for  plants  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
hardy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bulbs  under  con- 
sideration, and  particularly  the  Iris. 

For  this  reason,  therefore — a  reason  involv- 
ing a  fundamental  principle  in  plant  culture, 
namely,  the  necessity  of  the  action  of  the  root 
preceding  that  of  the  leaf;  fortius  reason,  the 
bulbs  should  be  potted  early,  and,  when  potted, 
placed  in  a  cool  situation  such  as  that  referred 
to,  where  they  will  be  kept  very  moderately 


moist,  and  secure  against  the  direct  influence 
of  fluctuations  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of 
light  soil,  not  over  rich  ;  equal  parts  of  sandy 
loam,  and  well  reduced  leaf-mould,  form  a  very 
suitable  compost.     The  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  and  the  bulbs  placed  with  their  upper 
ends  an  inch  or  so  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
soil.     For  those  that  are  potted  early,  and 
plunged  as  directed,  it   is  desirable  to  place 
the  soil  in  quite  lightly,  without  pressure  of  any- 
kind,  raising  it  up  above  the  pots  in  the  form 
of  a  depressed  cone,  and  so  placing  the  bulbs 
as  to  allow  of  its  subsiding  to  its  proper  deptli 
in  the  pot :  the  advantage  of  this  method  of 
potting    is,    that    it  allows   the    superfluous 
moisture  to  pass  off  more  readily  when   the 
roots  are  first  potted,  and  the  roots  also  are 
enabled  to  extend  with  greater  freedom  than 
in  a  more  solid  mass.      By  the  time  the  roots 
are  required  for  the  forcing-house,  the  soil  will 
have  subsided,  and  may  then  be  dressed  off 
evenly.  When  they  are  potted  late,  and  there  is 
not  time  for  plunging  them  for  any  lengthened 
period,  this  method  of  potting  is  not  so  appli- 
cable as  when  they  are  potted  earlier,  for, 
in  this  case,  the  soil  would  not  have  time  to  be- 
come settled  down  evenly.  If  left  to  flower  with- 
out the  application  of  artificial  heat  they  will 
bloom  about  April  ;  but  if  gently  forced  they 
may  be  had  in  succession  two  months  earlier. 
After  flowering,  the  roots  require  to  be  dried 
off,  like  other  bulbs,   till  the  potting  season 
in  the  succeeding  October. 

For  those  who  like  the  trouble  of  growing 
them  in  beds  in  the  open  air,  the  following 
plan  will  succeed  : — In  the  autumn,  pot  a 
sufficient  number  of  roots  as  above  directed, 
preserving  them  all  the  winter  in  a  sheltered 
place  :  in  the  spring  they  may  be  planted  out, 
and  will  be  gay  during  April  and  the  beginning 
of  May.  This,  however,  is  a  troublesome 
mode  of  treatment,  for  the  blooms  require  to 
be  protected  from  spring  frosts.  When  planted 
out-doors,  the  roots  must  be  taken  up  every 
season  ;  and  they  may  either  be  potted  in  the 
autumn,  or  kept  in  sand  during  winter,  and 
planted  out  in  the  spring ;  in  the  latter  case, 
they  become  exhausted,  and  do  not  flower 
well  ;  if  planted  out-doors  in  the  autumn, 
they  would  probably  perish  in  the  winter. 
Tli  is  plant  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the 
bulbs. 

THE     DELICATE     TUBEROUS-ROOTED    SrECIES. 

These,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  grown 
with  little  difficulty  in  the  ordinary  flower 
border,  or  in  beds  by  themselves.  If  the  soil 
is  effete,  or  worn-out,  it  should  have  a  portion 
of  fresh  loam  and  leaf-mould  added  to  it,  and 
will  then  be  well  adapted  for  thein.  Generally, 
the  soil  should  be  well  drained  for  this  class  ; 
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and  when  that  is  the  case,  there  is  little  danger 
of  their  being  injured  by  cold.  If  the  situation 
is  decidedly  unfavourable  for  the  preservation 
of  delicate  plants,  it  will  be  safer  to  take  up 
the  most  tender  sorts,  and  pot  them,  keeping 
them  in  a  cool  frame  during  winter,  and 
planting  them  out  again  in  spring.  If  they 
are  left  in  the  ground  and  require  trans- 
planting, the  early  part  of  spring  is  the  best 
period  for  this  to  be  done  ;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  should  by  no  means  be  disturbed  on 
the  approach  of  winter.  In  planting,  the 
tuberous  root-like  stems,  or  rhizomas,  as  they 
are  termed,  should  be  kept  about  level  with  the 
general  level  of  the  surface,  and  very  slightly 
covered  (an  inch  or  so)  by  raising  the  soil 
about  them.  They  are  pi-opagated  by  dividing 
these  rhizomas.  The  Chalcedonian  Iris  suc- 
ceeds with  treatment  of  this  sort,  if  well  watered 
in  summer  and  a  little  protected  in  winter. 

THE   ROBUST    TUBEBOUS-EOOTED    SPECIES. 

These  are  among  the  freest  growing  of 
herbaceous  plants,  succeeding  well  in  common 
garden  soil,  especially  if  it  is  a  little  moist. 
Being  mostly  plants  that  grow  to  a  considerable 
size,  spreading  so  as  to  form  a  large  tuft,  and 
many  of  them  rising  two  to  three  feet  in 
height,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  situations 
for  which  they  are  adapted,  are  those  large 
miscellaneous  flower  borders  where  all  kinds 
of  plants  are  planted  indiscriminately,  save 
that  the  tallest  are  ranged  near  the  back,  and 
the  dwarfer  ones  in  front.  In  such  a  situation 
as  this,  these  kinds  are  perfectly  in  keeping. 
They  are  also  suitable  for  shrubbery  borders, 
that  is  to  say,  borders  by  the  sides  of  the  walks 
in  shrubberies,  where  flowers  are  planted  in 
front  of  the  shrubs.  When  a  bed  or  clump  is 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  a  collection  of  Iris — 
and  they  would  certainly  make  a  very  striking 
group — these  larger  growing  kinds  should 
of  course  occupy  the  central  parts,  while  the 
dwarfer  ones  in  order,  should  be  ranged  around 
them.  They  are  propagated  by  the  division 
of  the  rhizoma,  or  root-stalk. 

THE    BULBOUS-EOOTED    SPECIES. 

The  different  bulbous-rooted  kinds,  ex- 
cluding the  varieties  of  I.  Xiphium,  and 
I.  xiphioides,  which  come  within  the  province 
of  the  florist,  should  be  treated  something 
.  in  the  way  recommended  for  the  delicate 
tuberous-rooted  varieties,  excepting  that  the 
roots  are  quite  as  well  taken  up  after  flowering, 
and  kept  buried  in  sand  till  the  planting  season, 
which  should  be  about  October. 

THE    AQUATIC    SPECIES. 

The  common  Iris  Pseucl-Acorus  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  by  the  margin  of  pieces 
of  water,  in  which  places  it  is  naturally  found. 


The  Gladwyn  Iris  may  also  be  planted  in 
similar  situations,  scarcely  so  much  in  the 
water  as  the  other.  Their  long  upright  sword- 
like  leaves,  altogether  independent  of  their 
flowers,  have  a  very  fine  appearance  in  such 
situations.  They  require  no  special  cultivation, 
requiring  only  to  be  securely  planted  in  the 
mud,  or  soil,  as  the  case  may  be. 

THE    CHINESE    IRIS. 

This  plant  may  be  grown  out  of  doors, 
provided  it  has  a  dry  situation  and  is  protected 
from  frost.  If  kept  in  a  frame  in  winter,  and 
planted  on  a  warm  border,  against  a  south 
wall  in  summer,  it  will  produce  flowers.  Under 
good  green-house  treatment,  it  will  attain  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection,  requiring  to 
have  a  period  of  rest  in  winter,  to  be  planted 
in  light  rich  sandy  loam,  and  to  be  grown 
very  freely,  and  well  ripened  in  summer  time. 
Mr.  Mearns,  curator  of  the  Leeds  Botanic 
Garden,  details  the  following  as  a  very  suc- 
cessful mode  of  treating  it  : — The  plant  is 
well  known  to  produce  suckers  in  abundance. 
The  plants  are  treated  as  pine-suckers,  but 
without  bottom  heat  ;  and,  although  they 
grow  in  a  common  green-house,  they  do  better 
in  a  pine-stove.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  secure  a  sturdy  growth,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  fine  weather  of  summer  and  autumn,  to 
mature  the  growth  previous  to  flowering. 
When  a  stock  of  young  plants  has  to  be  kept 
over  the  winter,  the  green-house  is  the  best 
place  for  wintering  them,  as  they  are  kept 
more  dormant  and  are  more  vigorous  when 
excited.  They  are  shaken  out  of  the  soil,  and 
the  roots  are  trimmed  very  closely,  removing 
every  appearance  of  the  embryo  of  suckers; 
they  are  then  potted  in  good  rich  compost, 
into  small  pots,  (three-inch  ones  will  do,)  and 
placed  in  a  stove,  or  warm  pit,  and  very 
carefully  watered.  As  the  roots  increase  they 
are  re-potted,  but  careis  taken  never  to  over-pot 
them,  or  to  get  them  into  too  large  pots.  At 
almost  every  potting,  a  good  deal  of  the  soil  is 
removed,  and  replaced  by  fresh  soil  ;  the 
suckers  also,  if  any  are  produced,  are  re- 
moved. If  the  roots  are  not  numerous  enough 
to  require  a  larger  pot,  they  are  re-potted  into 
those  they  were  taken  from.  "  As  I  find  it 
needful  to  push  my  plants  on,"  continues  Mr. 
Mearns,  "  I  re-pot  them  four  or  five  times  in 
the  season  ;  and  they  will  send  up  a  branch  a 
yard  high,  with  a  long  succession  of  blossoms. 
The  stock  may  be  kept  in  a  green-house,  and, 
if  the  temperature  be  not  too  low,  they  will 
bloom  there  in  the  winter  ;  but  to  keep  them 
in  longer  succession,  some  should  be  placed  in 
the  stove  early  in  autumn  ;  and  as  they  come 
into  flower,  they  should  be  removed  to  where 
they  may  be  required,  and  others  replaced  in 
the  stove  in  succession.     Whilst  these  plants, 
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by  being  divested  of  all  suckers,  are  being 
prepared  for  blooming,  it  is  better  to  encourage 
a  few  to  produce  suckers,  which  they  will  do 
abundantly  ;  this  will  be  the  more  certain 
means  of  having  a  good  supply  of  plants  by 
the  middle  of  February — the  proper  season  to 
start  them  for  their  summer  growth."  The 
old  plants  are  to  be  thrown  away  after  flower- 
ing. Those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of 
a  stove,  may  adopt  the  same  course  of  treat- 
ment in  a  green-house.  All  the  tender  kinds 
may  be  similarly  managed  according  to  their 
peculiar  characteristics. 

DESCRIPTIVE   LIST   OP   IRIS. 

Iris  acuta.  (The  acute-leaved  Iris.*) — A 
hardy,  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two  feet 
high,  and  producing  its  blue  flowers  in  May 
and  June. 

Iris  alata.  (The  winged  Iris.) — A  dwarf 
bulbous  species,  nearly  hardy,  growing  about 
sis  inches  high,  and  bearing  its  flowers  in 
February  and  March :  the  outer  petals  are 
beautifully  variegated  with  white,  purple  yel- 
low and  blue;  the  inner  petals  light  blue,  and 
rose-coloured  at  the  margins.  Native  of  Al- 
giers, Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Iris  amosna.  (The  pleasing,  or  delicate 
Iris.) — A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing about  a  foot  high,  with  delicate  blue  flowers, 
produced  in  May  and  June. 

Iris  arenaria.  (The  sand  Iris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  six  inches 
high.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  opening  from 
May  to  July.     Native  of  Hungary. 

Iris  aurea.  (The  golden  Iris.)— A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  attaining  two  feet  in 
height,  with  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  a  native  of  Germany. 

Iris  biflora.  (The  two-flowered  Iris.) — A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  a  foot 
and  half  high,  and  producing  purple  flowers 
in  April  and  May.  Native  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 

Iris  biglumis.  (The  two-glumed  Iris.) — A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about 
three  inches  high,  and  producing  blue  flowers 
in  May  and  June.     Native  of  Siberia. 

Iris Slondoroii.  (Blondow's  Iris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  of  which  but  little  is 
known ;  it  is  from  the  Altaic  mountains. 

Iris  Boltoniana.  (Bolton's  Iris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two  feet  high, 
with  blue  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  May 
and  June.  Native  of  North  America.  This 
is  also  called  I.  gracilis. 

Iris  bohemica.     (The  Bohemian  Iris.) — A 


*  The  Irises  are  also  distinguished  by  the  English 
name  of  Flag :  and  the  French  name,  fleur-de-lis,  whence 
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hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  a  foot 
high.  The  flowers  are  blue,  produced  in  May 
and  June.     Native  of  Bohemia. 

Iris  brachycuspis.  (The  poisonous-rooted 
Iris.) — A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  of  mo- 
derate size,  with  long  sword-like  leaves,  and 
small  purple  flowers.  It  blooms  from  May  to 
July.  It  is  native  of  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  Siberia. 

Iris  caucasica.  (The  Caucasian  Iris.) — A 
hardy  bulbous  species,  growing  six  inches 
high,  and  bearing  yellow  flowers  in  March. 
Native  of  the  Caucasus. 

Iris  cki.nensis.  (The  Chinese  Iris.) — A 
half-hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  grow- 
ing two  feet  high,  with  broad  leaves,  and 
handsome  fringed  light  purplish  rose-coloured 
flowers.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Native 
of  China.  It  bears  the  cold  of  ordinary  win- 
ters :  called  also  I.  Jimbriata. 

Iris  clandestina.  (The  clandestine  Iris.) — 
A  green-house,  evergreen  herbaceous  plant, 
growing  about  a  foot  high,  and  flowering  in 
May.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Iris  ccelestina.  (The  sky-blue  Iris.) — A 
half-hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  attaining  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  height.  The  flowers  are 
pale  blue,  opening  in  June.  Native  of  North 
America. 

Iris  crassifoliu.  (The  thick-leaved  Iris.) — 
A  small  growing  green-house  herbaceous  pe- 
rennial, with  long  leaves,  and  beautiful  white 
flowers;  the  three  outer  segments  with  a  blotch 
of  deep  yellow,  and  the  inner  ones  with  an 
oblong  dash  of  blue  along  the  centre :  a  very 
beautiful  species.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  flowers  sparingly  in  July 
and  August. 

Iris  cristata.  (The  crested  Iris.) — This  is 
a  dwarf,  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
six  inches  high,  with  short  sword-like  leaves, 
and  pale  lilac  flowers,  with  an  oblong  -dash  of 
yellow,  bordered  with  purple  down  the  base  of 
the  three  expanding  segments ;  the  tube  is 
unusually  long  and  brittle.  Flowers  in  May 
and  June.     Native  of  North  America. 

Iris  curtopctala.  (The  short-petalled  Iris.) 
— A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  a 
foot  and  a  half  high.  It  lias  yellow  and  blue 
flowers.  Blooms  in  May  and  June ;  called 
Vieitsseu.via  iridioides . 

Iris  deflexa.  (The  deflexed  Iris.)  —  A 
green-house,  or  half-hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  It  has 
lilac-coloured  flowers  which  open  in  June. 
Native  of  Nepal :  nearly  allied  to  I.  stibbi- 
fiora. 

Iris  dickotoma.  (The  two-forked  Iris.) — 
A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  with  pale  bluish  purple  flowers, 
opening  in  July  and  August.  Native  of 
Dauiiu.      This  is  a  most  curious  species,  and 
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is  sometimes  called  Afternoon  Iris,  or  Scissor 
plant.  It  lias  the  slenderest  stem,  and  smallest 
flower  of  all  the  Irises ;  the  flowers  never  ex- 
pand until  after  midday :  hence  its  trivial 
name.  In  Dauria  its  Mogul  name  is  CheitscM 
(scissors),  from  the  form  of  the  fork,  produced 
by  the  two  branches  which  support  the  flower. 
This  is  not  even  "  the  flower  of  a  day,"  for 
it  collapses  before  night  by  a  two-fold  inflec- 
tion. 

Iris  elegans.  (The  elegant  Iris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two  feet  high, 
and  flowering  in  July.  The  flowers  are 
yellow. 

Iris  ensata.  (The  sword-leaved  Iris.) — A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and  producing  blue  purple 
flowers  in  June  and  July.    Native  of  Austria. 

Iris  Jiavescens.  (The  flavescent  Iris.) — A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two  feet 
high,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  The 
flowers  are  yellow. 

Iris  Jlavissi?na.  (The  yellowest  Iris.) — 
A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  from 
six  to  nine  inches  high,  and  bearing  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Native  of 
Siberia. 

Iris  flexuosa.  (The  zig-zag  Iris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  white  :  blooms  in  May  and 
June.  •  Native  of  Germany. 

Iris  florentina.  (The  Florentine  Iris.) — 
A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two 
feet  high.  .  Its  leaves  are  broad ;  the  flowers 
large  and  light  grey,  almost  white.  It  flowers 
in  May  and  June,  and  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe.  A  variety 
called  minor,  has  light  grey  flowers.  The 
dried  root  of  this  plant  was  formerly  used  in 
medicine;  but  it  is  now  confined  to  some  insig- 
nificant lozenges  as  an  expectorant;  and  to  the 
manufactory  of  the  perfumer,  to  whom  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Orris,  or  Orrice-root, 
being  used  to  give  to  certain  articles,  such  as 
hair  powder,  the  scent  of  violets,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  imported,  our  climate  not  pro- 
ducing the  flavour  and  other  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  the  Italian  root. 

The  Orris-root  is  frequently  chewed  by 
persons  troubled  with  fetid  breath,  and  was 
formerly  much  esteemed  in  medicine ;  at  pre- 
sent it  is  chiefly  employed  to  communicate  a 
pleasant  flavour. 

Iris  fcetidissima.  (The  most  fetid,  or  the 
Gladwyn  Iris.) — A  hardy  evergreen  herba- 
ceous perennial,  growing  two  feet  high,  and 
upwards.  The  flowers  are  of  a  livid  blue, 
opening  in  June  and  July.  It  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  in  shady  places.  A  variety  with 
striped  leaves  is  called  variegata. 

Iris  fragrans.  (The  fragrant  Iris.) — A 
hardy  herbaceous   perennial,    growing   about 


two  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  purple  at  the 
extremities,  and  white,  with  purple  streaks 
lower  down  the  throat,  and  blooming  in  May 
and  June.     It  is  from  the  north  of  India. 


Iris  fulva.  " 

Iris  fulva.  (The  copper-coloured  Iris.) — 
A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three 
feet  high.  It  has  long  narrow  leaves,  and 
large  showy  orange  or  bright  copper-coloured 
flowers.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is 
also  called  I.  cuprea.  Native  of  the  low 
grounds,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississipi,  near 
New  Orleans. 

Iris  furcata.  (The  forked  Iris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two  feet  high, 
with  moderately  broad  leaves,  and  small  com- 
pact flowers,  of  a  dee])  violet  purple.  It 
flowers  in  March  and  April.  Native  of  the 
northern  Caucasus. 

Iris  germanica.  (The  German,  or  common 
purple  Iris.) — A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial, 
common  in  every  garden,  but,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  shewy  of  the  species.  It  grows  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  has  very  broad 
leaves,  and  large  flowers,  the  outer  reflexed 
petals  of  which  are  dark  purple,  the  inner 
erect  ones  light  blue.  There  is  a  small  variety, 
called  pygmcea,  and  one  with  white  flowers, 
called  flora  alba.  It  flowers  from  May  to 
July.  Native  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
The  flowers  are  fragrant.  "  A  pigment,  used 
by  miniature  painters,  called  vert  d'iris,  or 
Iris  green,  is  made  from  the  flowers,  mace- 
rated, and  left  to  putrify,  when  chalk,  or  alum, 
is  added.  The  root,  when  first  tasted,  is 
slightly  bitter,  afterwards  producing  a  most 
insufferable  heat  in  the  throat,  as  do  the 
flowers  in  a  lesser  degree." 
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Iris  graminea.  (The  grass-leaved  Iris.) — 
A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about 
a.  foot  and  a  half  high,  rather  slender,  with 
narrow  sword-like  leaves,  and  moderate-sized 
purplish  lilac  flowers,  the  three  outer  petals 
being  whitish,  streaked  with  blue ;  they  are 
scented  like  fresh  plums.  It  flowers  from  May 
to  July.     Native  of  Austria. 

Iris  Giddenstadtii.  (Guldenstadt's  Iris.) 
— A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two 
feet  high.  It  blooms  with  yellow  flowers  in 
April  and  May.     Native  of  Siberia. 

Iris  Soo  fieri.  (Hooker's  Iris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
height,  and  producing  purple  flowers  in  May 
and  June.     Native  of  North  America. 

Iris  Humei.  (Sir  A.  Hume's  Iris.) — A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two  or 
three  feet  high,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  The  flowers  are  blue.  Native  of  Nepal. 
Called  also  I.  nepalensis. 

Iris  humilis.  (The  low  Iris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  a  foot 
high.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  producing 
blue  flowers.     Native  of  the  Caucasus. 

Iris  fvungarica.  (The  Hungary  Iris.) — 
A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  of  moderate 
size,  with  short  rather  broad  leaves,  and  com- 
pact, violaceous-coloured  flowers;  the  three 
outer  segments  are  reddish  purple,  and  reflexed; 
the  other  three  erect,  and  bluish  violet,  varie- 
gated with  pale  veinings  in  the  centre.  Jt 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  is  a  native  of 
Hungary. 

Iris  iberica.  (The  Iberian  Iris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  and  producing  reddish  flowers  in 
May  and  June.     Native  of  Iberia. 

Iris  imbricata.  (The  imbricated  Iris.) — 
A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  of  the  larger 
growing  class.  It  has  large,  pure,  pale  lemon- 
coloured  flowers,  which  appear  about  the  end 
of  May.  It  is  very  near  /.  squalens,  and  is 
possibly  a  variety  of  that  kind.-  It  has  been 
recently  flowered  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester. 

Iris  laevigata.  (The  smooth  Iris.) — This 
name  is  recorded  in  the  catalogues,  without 
any  descriptions. 

Iris  livida.  (The  livid  Iris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  flowers  are  of  a  livid  colour, 
and  are  produced  in  April  and  May.  Native 
of  the  Levant. 

Iris  longijiora.  (The  long-flowered  Iris.) 
— A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  but  little 
known.  It  grows  two  feet  high,  and  Sowers 
from  April  to  June. 

Iris  longifolia.  (The  long-leaved  Iris.) — 
A  hardy  tuberous-rooted  plant,  attaining  about 
nine  inches  in  height.  It  has  purple  and 
greenish  flowers  in  April.     Native  of  Naples. 

Iris longispatka.    (The  long-sheathed  Iris.) 


— A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  of  moderate 
size,  but  growing  three  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  very  long  ;  the  three  outer  recurved  petals 
of  the  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  yellow, 
and  beautifully  veined  with  blue ;  the  three 
inner  ones  are  erect,  and  dark  violet-coloured. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is  native  of 
Siberia. 

Iris  luricla.  (The  dingy  Iris.)— A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  broad ;  the 
flowers  rather  above  medium  size  ;  the  outer 
petals  of  which  are  dark  dingy  purple,  with 
whitish  streaks  at  the  base ;  the  inner  ones,  a 
livid  purplish  yellow.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June.    Native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

Iris  lusitanica.  (The  Portuguese  Iris.) — 
A  hardy  bulbous-rooted  species,  growing  from 
two  to  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  chan- 
nelled ;  the  flowers  are  large,  yellow,  and  lilac- 
blue;  in  some  varieties  pure  yellow.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  is  found  on  rocky  hills, 
near  the  Tagus,  above  Lisbon. 

Iris  lutescens.  (The  yellowish  Iris.) — A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six  inches 
high,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow.     Native  of  Germany. 

Iris  Monnieri.  (Le  Monnier's  Iris.) — A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six  inches 
high,  with  yellow  flowers,  in  May  and  June. 
Native  of  Greece. 

Iris  ncglecta.  (Homeman'slris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  broad ;  the  flowers  are  of  me- 
dium size,  purple  and  blue,  and  agreeably 
scented.  Flowers  from  May  to  July.  Native 
country  unknown. 

Iris  nepalensis.  (The  Nepal  Iris.) — A 
half-hardy  evergreen  herbaceous  perennial, 
growinga  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  flowers  are 
blue,  borne  in  April  and  May.  Native  of  Nepal. 

Iris  nertchinskia.  (The  Nertchinsk  Iris.) 
— A  hardy  herbaceous. perennial,  of  mode- 
rate growth,  with  narrow  leaves,  and  large 
blue  flowers,  variegated  in  the  centre  with 
pcncillings  of  red  and  yellow  ground.  It  is  a 
native  of  Nertchinsk  in  Siberia,  on  the  border 
of  China.     Flowers  in  April  and  May. 

Iris  notha.  (The  bastard  Iris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  flowers  are  purplish  blue. 
Blooms  in  June  and  July.     Native  of  Italy. 

Iris  nudicaidis.  (The  naked-stalked  Iris.) 
— A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
about  a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  are  rather 
narrow.  The  flowers  rather  greyish  white, 
striped  and  streaked  with  blue.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  There  are  two  varieties  : — 
Sirertii,  with  greyish  white  flowers  ;  and 
plicata,  with  white  and  blue  striped  flowers. 
Supposed  to  be  from  Portugal.  The  flowers 
smell  like  those  of  the  orange  tree. 
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Iris  odorata.  (The  sweet-scented  Iris.)  — 
A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two 
feet  high.  It  produces  blue  fragrant  flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

Iris  Pallasii.  (Pallas's  Iris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
narrow.  The  flower  small,  pale  blue.  A 
variety  called  chinensis  has  also  pale  blue 
flowers.  The  former  is  a  native  of  Tartary,  the 
latter  of  China.    It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Iris  pallida.  (The  pale  or  Dalmatian 
Iris.) — A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing three  feet  high,  with  broad  leaves,  and 
very  large  pale  greyish  blue  flowers,  which 
have  an  exceedingly  strong  scent,  resembling 
that  of  elder  flowers.  It  blossoms  from  May 
till  July.  Native  of  Turkey.  Sometimes 
injured  by  a  severe  winter. 

Iris  persica.  (The  Persian  Iris.) — This 
is  a  hardy  bulbous-rooted  species,  usually  kept 
in  quantities  in  the  shops  for  sale  among  the 
other  bulbs,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable  of 
all  the  kinds  to  pot  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
forward  in  the  forcing-house  for  the  decoration 


Iris  persica. 

of  the  green-house  or  conservatory.  The 
blooms  come  up  before  the  leaves,  and  rise 
not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale,  delicate  bluish-lilac,  with  a 
dash  of  deep  orange  down  each  of  the  three 
outer  petals,  which  have  several  black  dots, 
and  a  large  dark  blotch  near  the  point.  They 
are  so  deliciously  and  powerfully  fragrant, 
that  a  few  flowers  will  perfume  a  whole  apart- 
ment. Its  flowering  season  is  from  February 
to  April,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  accele- 
rated or  retarded.     Native,  of  Persia. 

Iris  plicata.    (The  plaited-leaved  Iris. ) — 
A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  upwards 


of  two  feet  high,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  The  flowers  are  cream-colour  and 
purple,  and  very  fragrant. 

Iris  prismatica.  (The  prismatic-leaved,  or 
New  Jersey  Iris.) — A  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  small 
narrow  leaves  and  purplish-blue  flowers  ;  the 
outer  petals  streaked  with  dark  purple.  It 
flowers  from  May  to  July.  Native  of  swamps 
in  New  Jersey,  North  America. 

Iris  Pseud-acorus.  (The  Yellow  Water 
Iris.) — A  hardy  aquatic  plant,  common  in 
many  parts  of  England,  on  the  margins  of 
rivers  and  streams.  It  grows  three  and  a  half 
or  four  feet  high,  with  large  sword-shaped 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers  ;  and  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  A  variety  imported  from 
Carolina,  called  pallida.  Jiava,  has  pale  yellow 
blossoms  ;  and  there  is  a  variety  with  leaves 
striped  with  white,  called  variegaia.  This  is 
an  aquatic  plant. 

Iris  pumila.  (The  dwarf  Iris.) — A  dwarf 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  not  growing  more 
than  six  inches  high.  It  has  short  broad 
leaves,  and  flowers  which  are  large  for  the  whole 
size  of  the  plant.  There  are  several  varieties, 
with  different  coloured  flowers,  as  a  reddish 
purple  ;  a  dark  purple,  called  violated,  (one  of 
the  best  varieties  ;)  a  yellowish  one,  called 
lutea ;  a  white,  called  alba ;  a  light  blue, 
called  ccerulea ;  a  white  and  pale  blue,  called 
alba  cmrulea ;  and  Parkinson  mentions  varie- 
ties with  blush-coloured  and  straw-coloured 
fl  owers.  They  flower  from  March  to  May.  Native 
of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  the  south  of  France. 

Iris  reticulata.  (The  netted-veined  Iris.) — 
A  beautiful  little  dwarf  hardy  bulbous  plant, 
with  very  narrow  leaves,  and  deep  purple 
flowers,  variegated  with  blue  and  yellow.  It  is 
from  Siberia,  and  flowers  in  March  and  April. 

Iris  ruthenica.  (The  Eussian  Iris.) — A 
dwarf  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
from  six  to  nine  inches  high,  with  long  narrow 
leaves,  and  dark  blue-lilac  flowers,  white  at  the 
base,  and  streaked  with  parallel  dark  blue 
lines.  A  variety  has  lighter  blue  flowers. 
Native  of  Siberia  and  other  parts  of  the 
Russian  dominions.  The  flowers,  which  have 
the  scent  of  violets,  are  produced  in  April 
and  May.    Nearly  allied  to  /.  verna. 

Iris  sambucina.  (The  elder-scented  Iris.) 
A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three 
feet  high.  It  has  broad  leaves  and  large 
flowers  ;  the  outer  petals  are  purplish,  white 
towards  the  base,  and  marked  all  over  with 
dark  brown  veins  ;  the  inner  ones  are  of  a 
pale  dingy  cream  colour  ;  the  flowers  have  an 
odour  which  much  resembles  that  of  the  blos- 
soms of  the  elder  tree.  Native  of  the  South 
of  Europe  ;  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Iris  scariosa.  (The  scarious  Iris.)  —  A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  a 
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foot  high.     It  produces  blue  flowers  in  May 
and  June.     Native  of  Russia. 

Iris  sibirica.  (The  Siberian  Iris.) — A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three 
feet  high,  with  narrow  sword-shaped  leaves  and 
light  blue  flowers.  There  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers,  called  sibirica  alba,  which  is  known 
also  as  I.  flexuosa.  The  former  is  a  native  of 
Siberia  ;  the  latter,  also  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
There  is  another  variety,  called  sanguincea, 
(also  known  as  or -ientalis  and  iuematophylla ;) 
the  young  leaves  of  which  are  blood  red,  and 
the  flowers  deep  blue  ;  it  is  supposed  to  come 
from  Siberia,  and  also  China  and  Japan.  A 
third  variety,  called  flare  pleno,  has  double 
flowers  of  a  purple  colour. 

Iris  sordida.  (The  sordid  Iris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  white. 

Iris  spathulata.  (The  spathulate-flowered 
Iris.) — A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
about  a  foot  high,  and  producing  pale  blue 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  Native  of  Ger- 
many. 

Iris  spuria.  (The  spurious  Iris.) — A  hardy, 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three  feet  high. 
It  has  long,  narrow  leaves,  and  small,  light 
blue  and  purple  flowers,  which  it  produces  in 
June  and  July.  Native  of  Germany.  The 
leaves  emit  a  disagreeable  smell  when  bruised. 
The  following  plants,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered distinct  species,  rank  as  varieties  of 
I.  spuria: — major;  this  grows  four  feet  high, 
and  lias  large,  dark  blue  flowers ;  native  of 
Siberia  :  ockroleuca ;  also  grows  four  feet 
high,  and  has  very  full,  straw-coloured  flowers: 
halopkila. ;  also  grows  four  feet  high ;  the 
flowers  are  smaller  than  the  last,  and  rather 
deeper  coloured ;  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope :  desertorum ;  this  grows  two  feet  high, 
and  has  sulphur-coloured  flowers,  suffused  with 
very  light  blue  ;  they  are  exceedingly  fragrant ; 
native  of  Russia  :  stenogyna  ;  also  two  feet 
high,  with  small,  cream-coloured  flowers  ;  pro- 
bably a  native  of  Germany.  They  all  agree 
in  having  leaves  which  emit  a  disagreeable 
smell  when  bruised. 

Iris  squalen*.  (The  daubed  Iris.) — A  hardy, 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three  feet  high. 
It  has  broad  leaves  and  large  flowers,  the 
outer  segments  of  which  are  streaked  with 
brownish  blue  on  light  ground,  the  inner  ones 
a  full,  dull-blueish  brown.  It  flowers  in  May 
or  June.  Native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
This  is  very  near  I.  sanibucina,  and  is  indeed 
by  some  regarded  merely  as  a  variety  of  that 
species. 

Iris  sti/losa.  (The  long-styled  Iris.) — This 
small  and  beautiful  species  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced by  the   Dean  of  Manchester,   who 


brought  a  seed  and  some  roots  of  it  from 
Mount  Rondi,  in  Cephalonia.  The  leaves  are 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  grow  in 
a  spreading,  flat  tuft.  The  large,  gaudy  blue 
flowers  are  supported,  like  those  of  a  crocus, 
by  a  tube,  five  or  six  inches  long,  from  the 
underground  root.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
steeps  of  Corfu  are  in  a  blaze  of  blue,  from  its 
flowers,  in  January  and  February.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  will  endure  the  climate 
of  England. 

Irissubbiflora.  (The  purple-flowered  Iris.) — 
A  hardy,  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about 
a  foot  high,  with  broad  leaves,  and  large  and 
exceedingly  fragrant  dark  purple  flowers.     It 
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flowers  in  April  and  May.  Native  of  Portugal ; 
and  a  good  deal  resembling  I.  germanica,  but 
of  smaller  growth.  The  name  is  intended  to 
express  a  property  of  throwing  up  flower- 
stems  at  different  seasons,  spring  and  autumn. 

Iris  susiana.  (The  Chalcedbnian  Iris.) 
A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two 
feet  high,  and  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
magnificent  of  the  whole  tribe.  The  leaves 
are  moderately  broad  ;  the  flowers  are  very 
large,  of  a  greyish-ground  colour,  streaked 
and  spotted,  and  veined  all  over  with  dark 
chocolate  colour.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Native  of  Persia.  Though  an  inhabitant  of 
a  warm  climate,  it  thrives  in  favourable 
situations  out-doors,  succeeding  best  in  a 
loamy  soil,  and  sunny  exposure.  It  bears 
forcing  well.  A  few  roots  should  be  protected 
in  a  frame  during  winter,  in  case  the  weather 
should  be  very  severe. 

Iris  tangcrica.  (The  Tangier  Iris.) — A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,   growing  a  foot 
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high,  and  bearing  blue  flowers  in  June  and 
July.     Native  of  Tangier. 


Iris  susiana. 

Iris  taurica.  (The  Taurian  Iris.) — A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six  inches 
high.  The  flowers  are  yellow.  Blooms  in 
April  and  May.     Native  of  Tauria. 

Iris  tenax.  (The  tough-threaded  Iris.) — A 
hardy,  evergreen,  herbaceous  plant,  growing 
one  foot  high,  and  producing  purple  flowers 
from  April  to  July.     Native  of  California. 

Iris  tenuifolia.  (The  slender-leaved Iri3.) — 
A  hardy  bulbous  plant,  growing  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  flowers  are  pale  blue,  and 
open  in  May  and  June.     Native  of  Dauria. 

Iris  tridentata.  (The  three-toothed  Iris.) — 
A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  a  foot- 
and-a-half  high,  and  flowering  from  May  to 
October.  The  flowers  are  dark  blue  striped. 
Native  of  North  America.  Called  also  I.  tri- 
petala. 

Iris  triJJora.  (The  three-flowered  Iris.) — 
A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about 
a  foot  high ;  -with  blue  flowers  in  June  and 
July.     Native  of  Italy. 

Iris  tuber osa.  (The  snake's-head  Iris.) — A 
hardy  bulbous  species,  growing  a  foot-and-a- 
lialf  high,  and  more  remarkable  for  its  singu- 
larity than  its  beauty.  The  leaves  are  quad- 
rangular ;  the  flowers  small,  dark,  dull  purple 
and  green,  and  having  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  a  snake's  head.  It  blossoms  in  April  and 
May.     Native  of  the  Levant. 

Iris  variegata.  (The  variegated  Iris.) — A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  from  two 


to  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  rather 
broad ;  the  flowers  medium-sized,  yellow  and 
reddish  lilac.  There  are  two  Belgian  hybrids 
in  cultivation;  one  is  called  De  Berg,  flow- 
ering in  May  and  June ;  the  other,  Van  de 
Will,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Both  have 
yellow  and  brown  flowers.  The  species  bloom 
in  May  and  June.     Native  of  Hungary. 

Iris  ventricosa.  (The  bellied  Iris.) — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  a  foot 
high.  The  flowers  are  pale  blue,  produced  in 
June.     Native  of  Dauria. 

Iris  verna.  (The  spring-flowering,  or  ver- 
nal, Iris.) — This  is  a  dwarf-growing,  hardy, 
herbaceous  perennial,  attaining  only  a  few 
inches  in  height,  with  slender,  sword -like 
leaves,  and  purplish-lilac  flowers,  with  a  large 
spot  of  yellow  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  three 
broad,  expanding  segments  of  the  flower. 
Native  of  North  America.  Flowers  in  April 
and  May. 

Iris  versicolor.  (The  party-coloured  Iris.) 
— A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  short, 
and  the  flowers  are  rather  small,  and  of  a  red- 
dish purple.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June; 
and  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of 
North  America. 

Iris  virescens.  (The  virescent  Iris.) — A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  a  foot 
high.  The  flowers  are  yellow.  Blooms  in 
May  and  June. 

Iris  virginica.  (The  Virginian  Iris.) — A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two  feet 
high,  with  broad  leaves,  and  dark  purple 
flowers,  white  at  the  base,  and  there  showing 
numerous  dark  purple  streaks ;  the  flowers 
are  highly  fragrant.  It  flowers  from  June 
to  August.  Native  of  the  marshes  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina.  The  leaves  smell  dis- 
agreeably when  bruised. 

Iris  Xiphium..  (The  Spanish  Iris.) — A 
hardy  bulbous  plant,  growing  from  two  feet 
and  a-half  to  three  feet  high,  with  roundish 
channelled  leaves,  which  are  above  ground 
all  the  winter,  and  large  showy  flowers,  which 
in  the  original  species  are  blue  and  yellow,  but 
the  florists'  varieties  of  this  plant,  as  well  as 
of  I.  xiphioides,  comprise  nearly  all  shades  of 
colour.  It  is  called  the  smaller  bulbous  Iris, 
on  account  of  the  flowers  being  smaller  than 
those  of  I.  xiphioides.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
and  flowers  during  May  and  June. 

Iris  xiphioides.  (The  Pyrenean,  or  Eng- 
lish Iris.)— A  hardy  bulbous  plant,  a  good 
deal  like  .7.  Xiphium,  but  the  flowers  of  this 
are  larger,  and  it  is  scarcely  so  tall  growing,  and 
the  leaves  do  not  rise  till  the  spring.  This  is 
called  the  English  Iris,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  been  introduced  to  Holland  from 
England,  and  there  distinguished  by  this  name. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July.    Native  of  the 
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Pyrenees.  Of  this  Iris,  and  between  it  and 
I.  Xiphium,  and  some  allied  kinds,  there  are 
a  great  many  very  beautiful  hybrids  produced, 
and  in  cultivation,  varying  from  white  to  yellow 
and  purple,  through  all  intermediate  shades, 
and  mixed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

vk  tk 


Erica  eiharis. 

THE    HARDY    HEATHS. 

There  are  few  things  in  a  flower-garden 
calculated  to  become  so  thoroughly  interesting 
as  a  bed  or  group  of  the  hardy  species  of 
Heaths.  There  is  something  about  the  heaths 
that  always  produce  pleasing  sensations ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  great  favourites  with  everybody. 
And  though  the  species  which  rank  as  hardy 
ones  do  not,  certainly,  display  such  beauties, 
either  of  form  or  colonr,  as  those  which  are 
cultivated  in  the  green-house,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, viewed  either  individually,  or  in  groups, 
they  possess  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
beauty ;  and  have,  besides,  a  characteristic 
distinctness,  that  renders  them  truly  worthy 
of  a  situation  in  the  flower-garden,  or,  espe- 
cially, in  beds  or  groups,  on  the  grass  lawn. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  especially 
recommends  these  hardy  heaths  to  conside- 
ration; and  that  is.  the  length  of  time  in  which 
a  group  of  them  would  display  their  blossoms. 
Some  of  the  kinds  would  be  more  or  less  in 
bloom  during  every  month  of  the  year ;  and 
those  which  were  not  in  bloom  would,  at  no 
period,  present  a  littery  or  untidy  appearance; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  present  neat 
compact  little  bushes,  almost  as  interesting 
in  their  foliage  and  appearance  as  when  embel- 
lished with  blossoms. 

Perhaps,  no  one  family  which  presents  such 
a  variety  as  may  be  found  among  the  hardy 
heaths,  is  so  suitable,  and  so  perfectly  adapted 
in  every  way  for  cultivating,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  decorating  the  flower  garden,  in 
winter,  when  the  summer  (lowering  plants 
arc  removed.  Small  evergreens,  indeed,  of 
any  kind,  kept  in  pots,  and  of  a  small  size  and 


neat  form,  are  all  adapted  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  heaths  seem  to  be  pre-eminently  so,  as 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  limited 
growth,  and  may  be  cultivated  for  the  express 
purpose,  with  quite  as  little  amount  of  trou- 
ble as  the  most  common  shrubs  that  could  be 
chosen. 

Besides  being  cultivated  in  permanent  beds, 
or  groups,  or  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
flower  garden  beds  in  winter,  many  of  the 
heaths  are  well  adapted  for  planting  as  edg- 
ings, especially  to  beds  filled  with  American 
plants,  or  others  planted  in  a  peaty  soil.  In 
proportion  to  their  size,  they  are  well  fitted 
for  the  extreme  edge  of  beds  of  the  larger 
growing  American  plants,  where  the  miscella- 
neous method  of  planting  is  adopted.  When 
planted  in  groups  by  themselves,  they  are 
better  adapted  for  smaller  sized  beds.  Some 
of  the  larger  growing  species  form  no  mean- 
looking  plants,  as  single  specimens,  planted 
out  on  the  lawn  ;  they  are,  of  course,  speci- 
mens of  the  smaller  class,  but  if  the  situation 
is  suitable,  they  will  become  very  bushy,  and 
in  this  state  look  peculiarly  neat  on  a  well- 
kept  lawn.  Being  themselves  small  in  all 
their  parts,  they  do  not  look  at  all  well  where 
the  lawn  is  not  kept  nicely ;  for  the  strong 
growth  of  the  grass  in  that  case  seems,  to  the 
eye,  to  overpower  them. 

Most  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Europe, 
and  several  of  both  species  and  varieties  in- 
habit our  own  country,  and  cover  very  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land ;  of  the  latter  class,  is  the 
Calluna  vulgaris,  the  common  ling,  or  heather, 
and  Erica  cinerea,  the  grey  heath.  Some 
of  the  species  have  a  wider  geographical  range; 
thus  Gypsocallis  vagans,  which  is  found  plen- 
tifully in  Cornwall,  inhabits  also  the  north  of 
Africa ;  and  the  common  ling  is  found  in 
Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Kamtsehatka,  and  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 

There  are  few  plants,  observes  the  late 
Mr.  Loudon,  that  are  abundant  in  a  state  of 
nature,  which  man  has  not  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  useful  purposes.  The  most  im- 
portant use  of  the  heath  throughout  Europe, 
is  as  an  herbage  plant.  In  all  heathy  coun- 
tries, with  an  imperfect  agriculture,  cattle  and 
sheep  browse  on  the  young  shoots  in  winter 
and  firing,  when  they  can  procure  no  other 
food.  It  is  true,  these  shoots  are  powerfully 
astringent,  and  not  very  nutritious ;  and  they 
even  affect  the  milk  of  cows  not  accustomed 
to  eat  them,  and  turn  it  red;  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  valuable  for  keeping  the  animals 
alive  till  the  season  of  pasture-grass  returns. 
According  to  some  French  agricultural  writers, 
the  mutton  of  sheep  fed  on  heath,  or  upon 
pastures  on  which  heath  abounds,  is  of  a  richer 
flavour,  and  more  nourishing  than  that  which 
is  fed  on   grass  only;  and  the  wool  of  9Uc] 
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sheep  is  said  to  be  produced  in  larger  quan- 
tities. Heath  is  used,  both  in  Scotland  and 
Sweden,  for  thatching  houses,  for  heating 
ovens,  for  making  besoms,  scrubbing-brushes, 
and  baskets ;  for  weaving  into  fences,  for 
covering  underground  drains,  and  for  many 
rural  purposes.  The  Highlanders  not  only 
form  the  walls  of  their  houses,  but  they  make 
their  beds  of  it.  The  green  tops  and  flowers 
of  the  plants,  boiled  in  water,  dye  yellow  ;  and 
woollen  cloth  boiled  in  alum-water,  and  after- 
wards in  a  strong  decoction  of  the  tops,  comes 
out  of  a  fine  orange  colour.  Sometimes  lea- 
ther is  tanned  in  a  strong  decoction  of  heath. 
Formerly,  the  young  tops  are  said  to  have 
been  used  alone  to  brew  a  kind  of  ale  ;  and,  in 
some  of  the  western  isles,  it  is  said,  they  still 
brew  ale  with  one  part  malt,  and  two  parts  of 
the  young  tops  of  heath,  sometimes  adding  hops. 
The  flowers  of  the  heath  abound  in  honey, 
and  are  much  frequented  by  bees.  The  wood 
makes  excellent  charcoal.  Medicinally,  the 
shoots  of  the  heath  are  considered  to  be 
diuretic  and  astringent,  but  they  are  not  now 
used. 

The  heaths  form  the  type  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
natural  orders,  namely,  Ericaceae,  which,  it  has 
been  remarked,  "  contains,  perhaps,  a  greater 
number  of  really  beautiful  plants  than  all  the 
other  orders  of  flowering  plants  put  together." 
This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  strong  language, 
but  it  seems  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  su- 
perlative beauty  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  plants 
of  the  order  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  name 
the  genera  Erica,  Rhododendron,  Azalea,  Kal- 
mia,*  Andromeda,  Arbutus,  Pernettya,  Gaul- 
theria,  Clethra,  Ledum,  and  Vaecinium,  all 
containing  many  hardy  species,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  entirely  composed  of  hardy  plants 
■ — not  to  mention  the  many  splendid  tender 
exotics  of  the  order — to  show  that  the  expres- 
sion is  not  altogether  undeserved. 

The  different  kinds  of  hardy  heaths  are 
included  in  the  three  genera,  Erica,  G-ypso- 
callis,  and  Calluna,  the  species  of  which  will 
now  be  noticed. 

ERICA. 

E.  arborea,  (the  Tree-Heath,)  is  a  tree- 
like shrub,  with  branching  habit,  and  small, 
axiliary,  racemose,  white,  bell-shaped  flowers. 
It  is  hardy  in  favourable  situations,  and  is 
only  killed  down  to  near  the  ground  in  severe 
winters.  It  grows  from  five  to  twelve,  and 
even  twenty  feet  high,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion, though  it  rarely  reaches  the  latter  size 
in  the  open  air  in  this  country.  It  inhabits 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  flowers  from  Fe- 
bruary to  May.  There  are  five  varieties : — 
stylosa,  with  a  long  style;  squarrosa,  with 
squarrose  leaves;  scojmria,  with  small  green 


flowers ;  minima,  a  smaller  growing  plant ; 
and  poli/trichifolia.  The  species  is  also  called 
E.  scoparia,  E.  triflora,  and  E.  procera. 

E.  australh,  (the  southern  Heath,)  is  a 
handsome  pyramidal  shrub,  growing  from  three 
to  six  feet  high,  with  very  numerous,  small, 
purplish-red,  bell-shaped  flowers.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  tree-like  heaths, 
producing  a  profusion  of  flowers  from  April 
to  August.  Native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
It  is  also  called  E.  pistillaris. 

E.  ciliaris,  (the  ciliate-leaved  Heath,)  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  British  plants.  It  is 
rare  in  England,  being  found  only  in  Cornwall; 
and  is  also  met  with  in  Portugal.  It  is  always 
found  in  boggy  places,  and  not  in  dry  ground. 
It  forms  a  low  spreading  shrub,  from  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  the  leaves  are 
ciliated,  that  is,  fringed  with  small  hairs ;  the 
flowers  are  in  sub-racemose  terminal  heads, 
ovate,  and  pale  red,  and  of  considerable  size. 
It  blooms  from  July  to  September ;  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  hardy 
heaths. 

E.  cinerea,  (the  grey  Heath,)  is  a  low- 
growing  plant,  clothing  many  thousand  acres 
of  waste  land  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
It  has  oval  pitcher- shaped  flowers,  in  a  sort 
of  spike,  of  a  rich  deep  purple.  The  leaves 
usually  grow  three  in  a  whorl ;  and  the  plant 
varies  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  It 
is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Macalister.  There 
are  several  varieties  : — atropurpurea,  a  dwarf 
grower,  with  deep  purple  flowers;  alba,  flowers 
white  ;  pallida,  pale  purple  ;  carnescens,  flesh- 
coloured;  prolifera,  with  proliferous  flowers,  or 
flowers  turned  into  branches ;  and  stricta,  an 
upright  grower.  They  flower  from  June  to 
September.  It  is  also  called  E.  mutabilis, 
E.  humilis,  and  E.  tenuifolia,  by  various 
authors. 

E.  codonodes,  (the  bell-shaped  flowered 
Heath,)  is  one  of  the  tree-like  species;  in 
general  appearance,  similar  to  E.  arborea,  but 
differing  in  the  form  of  the  flowers,  which  is 
more  truly  bell-shaped  than  in  arborea.  It 
forms  a  bush  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high, 
blossoming  from  February  to  May,  "disre- 
garding both  frost  and  snow,  being  often 
covered  with  flowers  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
forming  a  most  beautiful  object."  The  flowers 
are  small,  and  pale  rose-coloured.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  known  of  its  history. 

E.  sicula,  (the  Sicilian  Heath,)  is  a  shrub 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  erect,  ovate, 
downy,  red  flowers,  in  terminal  umbel-like 
groups.  It  flowers  in  May.  Native  of  Sicily. 
It  requires  a  slight  degree  of  protection. 

E.  stricta,  (the  upright  Heath,)  is  a  very 
neat  growing  bush,  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  with  a  rigid  branching  stem,  often  form- 
ing a  fastigiate  bush,  in  some  instances,  though 
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rarely  as  high  as  twelve  feet.  The  flowers  are 
ovate,  pitcher-shaped,  purplish,  in  umbel-like 
terminal  groups.  It  flowers  from  August  to 
November.  Native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
There  is  a  variety  called  rubra,  with  reddish- 
coloured  flowers.  It  is  also  called  E.  multi- 
culis,  E.  Corsica,  E.  ramulosa. 

E.  Tetralix,  (the  four-leaved  Heath,)  is  a 
stouter  growing  plant  than  the  last,  and,  in 
similar  situations  is  rather  a  larger  grower. 
The  leaves  are  four  in  a  whorl,  greyish  ;  the 
flowers  are  ovate,  purplish,  in  terminal  heads. 
It  is  a  native  plant,  and  the  badge  of  the  clan 
Macdonald.  The  varieties  are, — rubra,  with 
pale  red  flowers;  camea,  flesh-coloured;  alba, 
white;  and  Machaiana,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
differing  botanically  from  Tetralix,  but  a  good 
deal  like  it,  to  a  cursory  observer,  and  is  pos- 
sibly a/hybrid  between  E.  ciliaris  and  E.  Tetra- 
lix, having  the  leaves  of  the  former,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  latter.  They  flower  from  June 
to  August.  Also  called  E.  botuliformis, 
E.  barbarica,  and  E.  pumila. 

E.  viridipur/jurea,  (the  greenish-purple 
Heath,)  is  a  bushy  shrub,  growing  about  three 
feet  high,  and  bearing  greenish  flowers,  from 
May  to  August.     It  is  a  native  of  Portugal. 

Gti'SOCai.lis  ;  the  Moor  Heath. 

G.  carnea,  (the  flesh-coloured  flowered 
Moor  Heath,)  is  a  dwarf,  almost  herbaceous 
plant ;  and  though  truly  a  shrub,  yet,  from  its 
dwarf  compact  manner  of  growth,  it  accords 
well  with  herbaceous  plants.  The  stems  sel- 
dom rise  more  than  six  inches  high,  and  from 
December  to  April,  the  little  branches  are 
loaded  with  the  pretty,  lively,  pale  red  flowers, 
which  are  axillary  and  drooping,  but  disposed 
in  dense  racemes,  directed  to  one  side.  It  is 
a  native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the 
north  of  'Wales.  A  plant,  called  E.  herbacea, 
and  E.  prrccox,  is  by  some  regarded  as  a 
variety;  but  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distin- 
guishable. E.  carnea  is  also  called  E.  saxa- 
tilis. 

.  G.  mediterranea,  (the  Mediterranean  Moor 
Heath,)  grows  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  It 
forms  a  bushy  plant,  gaily  decorated  with  its 
numerous,  pitcher-shaped,  small,  red  flowers, 
disposed  like  a  raceme,  and  directed  to  one 
side.  It  flowers  from  March  to  May.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and  is  found,  also,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  covering  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land. 

G.   miiltiflora,    (the   many-flowered    Moor 

Heath.)  is  an  eroct  growing  bush,  attaining 
two  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are  axillary, 
disposed  in  a  racemose-corymb;  they  are  bell- 
shaped,   and   pale  red.     It  is  a  native  of  the 

south  of  Europe.     .If  planted  in  a  cool,   airy, 

open  situation,  it  will  grow  freely,   and  coin- 
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mence  flowering  in  May  and  June,  continuing 
to  develop  flowers  up  to  November,  or  De- 
cember. It  is  called  E.  juniperina,  and  E.  pe- 
duncularis. 

G.  uvibellata,  (the  umbel-flowered  Moor 
Heath,)  is  a  slender-growing  bush,  of  two  to 
three  feet  high,  with  small  purple  flowers,  in 
umbels,  produced  from  May  to  July.  It  re- 
quires slight  protection  in  severe  weather. 
Native  of  Portugal. 

G.  vagans,  (the  wandering  Gypsocallis,  or 
Cornish  Moor  Heath,)  is  a  small  dense  shrub, 
growing  in  large  compact  tufts,  with  numerous, 
small,  bell-shaped,  purplish-red  flowers,  which 
are  arranged  in  an  aggregated  axillary  form, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  dense  spike.  It  is  a  native 
of  England  in  Cornwall,  and  of  the  south  of 
France,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  flowers 
during  July  and  August.  There  are  several 
varieties  : — as,  pallida,  pale  red,  which  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  that  called  rubescens ;  pur- 
purascens,  with  purplish  flowers ;  alba,  with 
axillary  white  flowers  ;  and  tenella,  also  with 
white  flowers,  which  are  terminal.  The  species 
has  been,  by  different  persons,  called  E.  vaga, 
E.  didyma,  and  E.  purpurascens. 

CALLUNA. 

C.  vulgaris,  (the  common  Ling,  or  heather,) 
is  a  small  spreading  shrub,  of  about  a  foot  high 
in  exposed  places,  growing  plentifully  in  fa- 
vourable situations  in  all  parts  of  Britain, 
and  throughout  Europe.  The  flowers,  which 
are  small,  are  disposed  in  long,  terminal, 
spicate  racemes.  It  flowers  from  June  to 
August.  In  sandy  soils,  in  open  woods,  it  often 
reaches  three  feet  or  upwards  in  height.  The 
following  varieties  are  enumerated: — purpurea, 
with  purplish  red  flowers;  decumbens,  branches 
decumbent,  flowers  purplish  red ;  tom'entosa, 
branches  woolly,  flowers  purplish  red;  alba, 
flowers  white ;  cocci nea,  flowers  deep  re&;J!ore- 
pleno,  flowers  double,  pale  purplish  red  ;  foliis 
variegatis,  leaves  variegated,  flowers  purplish; 
a  urea,  leaves  variegated  with  yellow  ;  atro- 
rubens,  branches  pubescent,  flowers  deep  red; 
serotina,  branches  pubescent,  flowers  white ; 
and  spieata,  with  very  long  racemes,  red  or 
white.  Besides  these,  there  are  others  less 
distinct.  As  a  selection  where  only  a  few  are 
required,  the  following  may  be  taken  : — alba, 
coccinea,  tomentosa,  serotina,  foliis  variegatis, 
and  florc-pleno. 

With  the  hardy  Heaths,  must  be  associated 
the  plant  known  as  the  Irish  Heath,  Irish 
■\Vhort,  Cantabrian  Heath,  or  St.  Daheoc's 
Heath.  This  plant  belongs  to  the  genus 
Dabcoeia. 

J),  polifolia,  (the  poly-leaved  Daboecia,)ia 
a  bushy  evergreen  shrub,  growing  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  with  elliptic  flat  leaves,  and 
large  purple   pitcher-shaped   flowers,   in    ter- 
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minal  racemes.  It  is  very  abundant  on  the 
sides  of  mountains,  and  dry  heaths,  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland;  it  is,  besides,  found  on  the 
western  Pyrenees,  and  at  Anjou.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  September.  There  is  a  distinct 
variety  with  white  flowers,  which  is  no  less 
beautiful  than  the  purple  one ;  and  also  a 
dwarf  purple,  called  nana.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed by  different  authors  under  the  follow- 
ing names:  —  Andromeda  Daboecia  ;  Erica 
Daboecia,  E.  hibernica  ;  Menziesia  Daboecia ; 
M.  polifolia;  and  Vaccinium  cantabricum. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  perfectly  hardy  (the  tenderer  ones, 
such  as  arborea,  umbellata,  &c.  will  survive 
with  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  protec- 
tion ;)  there  are  many  of  the  Cape  species 
which  grow  out  doors  freely  in  summer,  and 
will  also  endure  a  winter  of  moderate  severity: 
a  list  of  some  of  these  is  appended,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  M'Nab,  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Edinburgh,  than  whom  few  persons  are 
better  acquainted  with  this  beautiful  tribe  of 
plants. 

To  those  who  may  intend  to  plant  a  bed  or 
beds  of  these  plants,  the  following  summary 
of  the  hardy  kinds,  showing  which  are  in 
bloom  during  each  month,  with  their  height 
and  colour,  may  be  useful. 

Blooming  in  January. 
Gypsocallis  carnea.     Height  J  foot :  pink. 

Blooming  in  February. 
Erica  arborea.     Height  9  feet :  white. 
Erica  codonodes.     Height  6  feet :  pale  rose. 
Gypsocallis  carnea.     Height  J  foot :  pink. 

Blooming  in  March. 
Erica  arborea.     Height  9  feet :  white. 
Erica  australis.     Height  10  feet :  red. 
Erica  codonodes.     Height  6  feet :  pale  rose. 
Gypsocallis  carnea.     Height  \  foot :  pink. 
Gypsocallis  mediterranea.     Height    4   feet: 
pink. 

Blooming  in  April. 
Erica  arborea.     Height  9  feet :  white. 
Erica  scoparia.     Height  5  feet :  green. 
Erica  australis.     Height  10  feet :  red. 
Erica  codonodes.     Height  6  feet :  pale  rose. 
Gypsocallis  carnea.     Height  |  foot:  pink. 
Gypsocallis  mediterranea.      Height   4   feet: 

pink. 

Blooming  in  May. 
Erica  arborea.     Height  9  feet:  white. 
Erica  scoparia.     Height  5  feet:  green. 
Erica  australis.     Height  10  feet:  red. 
Erica  codonodes.     Height  6  feet :  pale  rose. 
Erica  viridi purpurea.    Height  3  feet :  green. 
Erica  sicuki.     Height  2  feet :  red. 
Gypsocallis  mediterranea.      Height  4   feet : 

pink. 
Gypsocallis  umbellata.   Height  3  feet:  purple. 


Blooming  in  June. 
Erica  arborea.     Height  9  feet:  white. 
Erica  scoparia.     Height  5  feet :  green. 
Erica  australis.     Height  10  feet :  red. 
Erica  cinerea,  vars.     Height  1  foot :  white  ; 

red  ;  flesh. 
EricaTetralix,vars.  Height  1  foot:  white;  red. 
Erica  viridipurpurea.    Height  3  feet:  green. 
Gypsocallis  multiflora,  vars.    Height  2  feet: 

white;  red. 
Gypsocallis  umbellata.  Height  3  feet :  purple. 
Calluna  vulgaris,  vars.    Height  2  feet:  white; 

purple ;  red. 
Daboecia  polifolia,  vars.     Height  2  feet :  pur- 
ple ;  white. 

Blooming  in  July. 
Erica  australis.     Height  10  feet:  red. 
Erica  cilia.ris.     Height  1  foot :  pale  red. 
Erica,  cinerea,vars.   Height  1  foot:  white;  red. 
Erica  Tetralix,  vars.  Height  1  foot:  white; red. 
Erica  viridipurpurea.     Height  3  feet:  green. 
Gypsocallis  multiflora,  vars.     Height  2  feet: 

white;  red. 
Gypsocallis  umbellata.    Height  3  feet:  purple. 
Gypsocallis vagans,vars.  Height  1  foot; white; 

red. 
Calluna  vulgaris,  vars.    Height  2  feet:  white; 

purple  ;  red. 
Daboecia  polifolia.     Height  2  feet:  purple; 

white. 

Blooming  in  August. 
Erica  ciliaris.     Height  1  foot :  pale  red. 
Erica  cinerea,  vars.     Height   lfoot:  white; 

red. 
Erica  stricta.     Height  2  feet :  pink. 
Erica  Tetralix,  vars.     Height  1  feet:  white; 

red. 
Erica  viridipurpurea.     Height  3  feet:  green. 
Gypsocallis  multiflora,  vars.     Height  2  feet : 

white;  red. 
Gypsocallis  vagans,vars.    Height  1  foot:  red; 

white. 
Calluna  vulgaris,  vars.    Height  2  feet:  white; 

red;  purple. 
Daboecia  polifolia,    vars.      Height   2    feet : 

purple ;  white. 

Blooming  in  September. 
Erica  cinerea,vars.  Height  lfoot:  white;  red. 
Erica  stricta.     Height  2  feet :  pink. 
Gypsocallis  multiflora,  vars.     Height  2  feet: 

white;  red. 
Daboecia  polifolia.     Height  2  feet :  purple. 

Blooming  in  October. 
Erica  stricta.     Height  2  feet :  pink. 
Gypsocallis  midtiflora,  vars.     Height  2  feet : 

white;  red. 

Blooming  in  November. 
Erica  stricta.     Height  2  feet :  pink. 
Gypsocallis  multiflora,  vars.     Height   2  feet: 

white;  red. 
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Blooming  in  December. 
GypsocaUis  earned.     Height  §  foot :  pink. 

The  following  species  of  Cape  Heath,  as 
well  as  many  others,  will,  according  to  Mr. 
M'Nab,  endure  in  the  open  air  seven  or  eight 
degrees  of  frost  (Fahrenheit's  scale)  without 
suffering  in  any  way,  provided  the  situation  be 
dry,  and  the  soil  properly  drained.  Planted 
on  a  sheltered  border  near  a  wall,  appropriated 
to  half-hardy  plants,  they  may  be  expected  to 
succeed  to  satisfaction. 

Erica  act  oca.     2  feet:  May  &  June;  purple. 

Erica  acuminata.  1 §  foot :  July  to  October ; 
red. 

Erica  aggrcgata.     f  foot:  July;  purple. 

Erica  campanulata.  1  loot :  April  to  August ; 
yellow. 

Erica  comosa.     f  foot  :  April  lo  August ;  red. 

Erica  conferta.  1 J  foot :  February  to  Oc- 
tober ;  white. 

Erica  congesta.   1  foot :  June  and  July  ;  white. 

Erica  cruenta.  2  feet  :  May  to  September; 
dark  red. 

Erica  cupressinu.  1  foot :  April  to  June  ; 
pale  red. 

Erica  curvijiura.  2  feet :  July  and  October ; 
yellow. 

Erica,  diaphana.  1 }-,  foot :  June  and  July ;  pink. 

Erica  exudans.  1 J  foot:  October  and  No- 
vember ;  red. 

Erica  ferruginea    1  foot:  May  to  July;  red. 

Erica  (/Inborn.  1|  foot :  July  to  September  ; 
pink. 

Erica  gracilis.  |  foot  :  February  to  June  ; 
purple. 

Erica  grand! flora.  3  feet:  May  to  Septem- 
ber ;  yellow. 

Erica  hyacinthoides.  1  foot :  June  to  August ; 
pink. 

Ulrica  ignescens.  l\  foot:  March  to  June;  red. 

Erica  inlertexta.  ljfoot:  June  and  July; 
yellow. 

Erica  leitcanthcra.  jj  foot:  Juno  to  May;  white. 

Erica  longipedunculata.  1  foot :  July  and 
August;  pink. 

Erica  lurida.      1  foot:  April  to  June;  pink. 

Erica  mammosa.  2  feet:  July  to  October; 
purple. 

Erica  margaritacea.  If  foot  :  May  to  Sep- 
tember; white. 

Erica  nigrita.    J  foot :  March  to  June  ;  white. 

Erica  pendiila.  1J  foot:  June  to  August; 
purple. 

Erica  jwrlata.  1  foot :  March  to  August ; 
purple. 

Erica  pubescens.  1.'  foot  :  February  to  De- 
cember ;  purple. 

Erica  rament area.  If  foot:  June  to  De- 
cember ;  dark  red. 

Erica setacea.  If  foot:  February  to  April; 
white. 


Erica  tenuiflora.     11  foot:    April  to  June; 

light  yellow. 
Erica  trifiora.  1  -J  foot:  March  to  June;  white. 
Erica  ventricosa.   1  foot :  April  to  September; 

flesh  colour. 
Erica  verlicillata.     3  feet :  July  to  October  ; 

scarlet. 
Erica  virescens.     1  foot  :  January  to   June; 

greenish. 
Besides  these,  there  are  doubtless  many 
others  possessing  a  considerable  degree  of 
hardiness.  In  fact,  the  whole  family  scarcely 
ever  require  lire-heat  to  be  applied  to  them  : 
they  are  ju.-t  the  sort  of  plants  to  introduce 
into  those  plain  glass  portable  erections,  which 
we  may  now  expect  to  become  common. 

CULTIVATION   AND   PROPAGATION. 

Tue  culture  of  the  hardy  Heaths  may  he 
assimilated  with  that  of  what  are  generally 
called  American  plants  ;  for  like  these  they 
thrive  best  in  a  soil  composed  chiefly  of  peat- 
earth  ;  and  if  they  are  situated  in  a  position 
where  the  soil  will  be  kept  both  cool  and 
moist  during  summer,  without  being  subjected 
to  excess  of  wet  in  the  winter,  their  success 
will  be  the  more  certain  and  complete.  These 
two  features  may  be  regarded  as  the  leading 
principles  of  their  cultivation. 

Wherever  a  bed  of  peat-earth  exists,  there 
the  Heaths  may  be  introduced  ;  and  if  the 
situation  is  generally  suitable  for  plants  of 
this  particular  class,  the  Heaths  will  also 
flourish.  Generally  speaking,  their  small  size 
particularly  adapts  them  to  such  situations  as 
the  margins  of  large  clumps  where  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  is  planted  ;  and  indeed,  from 
the  smallness  and  particular  character  of  their 
foliage,  they  require  to  be  brought  forward, 
or  they  become  overpowered  by  the  broad  and 
ample  leaves  of  such  shrubs  as  rhododendrons, 
&c.  AVhere,  however,  the  space  can  be  af- 
forded, they  are  better  planted  in  a  group  by 
themselves;  and  an  extension  of  the  same 
principle,  so  far  as  to  plant  each  kind  in  a  lied 
by  itself  where  space  can  be  afforded,  will,  on 
the  whole,  be  found  to  be  the  most  pleasing. 
When  collected  together  in  groups,  whether  it 
be  of  individual  kinds,  or  as  a  miscellaneous 
collection,  they  appear  to  harmonize  better, 
than  when  mixed  with  other  shrubs:  their 
needle-like  foliage  does  not,  by  any  means, 
accord  with  the  broader  and  more  expansive 
leaves  which  most  other  shrubs  possess. 

An  assemblage  of  the  hardy  kinds  of  Heaths 
separate  from  any  other  plants,  constitute  an 
hardy  Ericctum.  or  Heathery:  when  the  differ- 
ent kinds  are  brought  together,  within  the 
scope  of  one  bed  or  clump,  they  form  a  hardy 
Ericetum  on  a  very  limited  scale;  but  w  lien  a 
greater  number  of  small  beds  are  brought 
together,  each  being  filled  with  a  particular 
g2 
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kind  only,  a  hardy  Ericetum  on  a  large  scale 
is  constituted ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
interesting  and  ornamental  appendage  to  a 
pleasure-ground.  Of  course  the  principles  of 
cultivation  are  the  same  in  either  ease  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  entering  somewhat  into  detail,  on 
the  arrangement  and  management  of  an  Erice- 
tum, when  made  as  complete  as  it  will  admit 
of,  the  same  remarks  on  cultivation  will 
apply  when  the  Ericetuni  is  confined  within 
the  smallest  possible  limits. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  principle 
already  referred  to,  of  placing  the  plants  in  a 
situation  where  they  will  have  the  advantage 
of  a  cool  moist  soil,  will  be  most  effectually 
secured  by  making  the  bed,  or  beds,  in  some 
part  of  the  garden  which  is  below  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  ground  ;  this,  of  course,  supposes 
every  part  of  the  ground  to  be  well  drained  so 
that  there  may  be  no  stagnant  water.  Where- 
ever  the  soil  is  naturally  moist,  and  not  so 
perfectly  drained  as  it  would  admit  of,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  choosing  a  low  situation  for 
these  plants;  and,  indeed,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  low  situation  would  very  probably 
be  inappropriate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
situation  is  naturally  dry,  or  is  made  artifi- 
cially so  by  draining,  there  will  be  an  advan- 
tage in  placing  the  beds  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  ground  that  can  be  chosen.  If  the  place 
is  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  of  being  laid 
out  in  a  picturesque  manner,  with  a  variously 
undulated  surface,  presenting  in  some  parts 
hollows  or  depressions,  forming  dales  of  some 
extent,  there  cannot  be  a  better  place  chosen 
for  the  purpose  under  consideration,  than  is 
afforded,  either  by  the  lowest  points  or  the 
sides  of  the  depression.  In  other  cases,  where 
the  ground  is  disposed  in  a  formal  manner,  or 
where  some  detached  spots  can  be  devoted  to  a 
formal  arrangement  of  them,  the  surface  of 
the  area  in  which  1hey  are  to  be  grown,  may 
be  sunk  from  one  to  two  feet,  according  to 
circumstances,  below  the  ordinary  level.  The 
space  may  be  either  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
a  parallelogram,  an  oval,  a  circle,  or  any  other 
that  may  be  convenient  for  the  situation,  or 
adapted  to  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor;  it  should 
be  made  into  a  level  grass-plot,  witli  sloping 
grass  banks,  connecting  it  with  the  higher 
ground  ;  the  beds  for  the  plants  should  be 
formed  on  the  level  part,  and  they  may  be  of  any 
form  that  may  be  preferred  ;  generally  round, 
or  roundish  clumps  have  a  better  effect  than 
angular  ones,  as  the  latter  cannot  so  well  be 
filled  out  with  plants.  This  little  area,  thehardy 
Ericetum,  should  of  course  be  approached 
by  a  gravel  path,  connected  with  the  other 
walks  of  the  pleasure-ground,  and  a  gravel  path 
should  extend  round  the  area,  the  sloping  part 
being  descended  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps  ; 
this  is  necessary   for  the  enjoyment  of  the 


spot,  both  in  wet  weather  and  in  winter,  when 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  walk  on  the 
grass  ;  and  as  some  of  these  at  least  might  be 
expected  to  bloom  throughout  the  winter,  and 
in  the  early  spring,  when  flowers  in  the  open 
air  would  be  very  rare  indeed,  the  circum- 
stance just  noticed  is  particularly  worthy  of 
attention.  The  higher  ground  adjacent  may 
be  planted  round  with  flowering  shrubs,  such  as 
Khododendrons,  Azaleas,  &c,  so  as  to  screen 
the  sunk  portion  altogether  from  the  eye  until 
it  was  approached  ;  or  the  top  of  the  bank 
may  be  left  quite  bare  and  exposed — just  as 
the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  proprietor  may  dic- 
tate. It  may  just  be  remarked,  that  in  cases 
where  the  extent  of  the  Ericetum  is  at  all  con- 
siderable, the  former  plan  is  preferable  ;  and 
it  is  the  principle  upon  which  detached  flower- 
gardens  or  parterres  should  be  made  :  they 
should  be  approached  by  a  stranger  without 
any  knowledge  of  their  existence,  until  they 
came  at  once  within  view. 

The  manner  of  forming  the  beds  should  be 
something  like  the  following  : — The  area 
should  be  drained  or  not,  according  as  the 
situation  may  or  may  not  require  it  ;  this 
should  be  first  attended  to  :  then,  after  form- 
ing out  the  beds  on  the  ground,  remove  the 
original  soil  to  the  depth  of-  two  feet  ;  in  the 
bottom,  place  six  inches  of  some  open  coarse 
material,  such  as  brick-rubbish,  to  act  as  drain- 
age ;  and  on  this,  fill  in  the  remainder  of  the 
space  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  fibrous 
peat,  and  one-third  sandy  loam,  giving  the 
beds  a  little  elevation  in  the  centre,  and  re- 
gulating the  soil  at  the  margin  to  about  two 
inches  below  the  turf.  The  soil  should  be 
made  moderately  firm,  and  the  beds  will  then 
be  ready  for  the  plants,  which  should  be  put 
in  at  such  a  distance  apart,  as  is  about  equal 
to  the  height  they  are  expected  to  attain. 
Occasionally,  at  intervals  of  some  years,  as  the 
plants  may  become  too  much  crowded,  they 
should  be  taken  up  and  re-arranged,  giving 
them  a  greater  space  to  grow  in.  This  is  all 
the  attention  they  require,  with  the  exception 
of  such  ordinary  and  routine  operations,  as 
keeping  down  weeds,  watering  in  very  dry 
weather  in  summer,  removing  decayed  por- 
tions, and  faded  flowers,  seed-vessels,  &c.  An 
open  airy  situation  is  preferable  for  the  beds. 
In  winter,  the  plants  can  hardly  be  kept  too  dry. 

When  planted  in  a  bed  by  themselves,  the 
species  which  have  already  been  referred  to, 
as  scarcely  so  hardy  as  others,  though  capable 
of  enduring  mild  winters,  might  be  very  easily 
and  securely  protected,  by  covering  the  soil 
when  dry  with  a  coating  of  three  or  four 
inches  of  dry  sawdust,  and  placing  over  the 
plants  a  temporary  shelter  of  asphalted  felt, 
left  open  at  the  sides,  but  so  arranged  as  to 
throw  off  the  rain  from  the  plants,  and  to  keep 
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Loth  them  and  the  soil  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive dryness,  under  which  circumstances,  the 
frost  will  have  far  less  influence  on  the  plants. 
Many  plants  besides  Heaths,  which  are  de- 
stroyed when  left  exposed  to  the  rain  and 
moisture,  might  be  preserved  without  injury 
if  this  plan  or  some  similar  one  were  adopted 
to  keep  them  in  a  dry  state.  Such  a  covering 
would  by  no  means  deprive  a  plant  of  light, 
and  might  therefore  be  suffered  to  remain 
until  all  danger  from  frost  was  past,  which 
would  perhaps  be  by  the  end  of  March,  either 
earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  season.  The 
covering  of  sawdust  should  not  be  removed 
altogether  at  once,  or  the  roots  will  be  para- 
lysed by  exposure  to  cold  ;  an  inch  or  two 
should  be  removed  at  a  time,  and  the  whole 
cleared  away  by  the  middle  of  April. 

By  means  of  protection  similar  to  that  re- 
ferred to  above,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cape  Heaths  would  survive 
through  the  winter,  without  sustaining  any 
material  injury  ;  and  than  a  collection  of 
exotic  Heaths,  growing  in  all  the  luxuriance 
of  nature,  and  blooming  as  profusely  as  they 
show  themselves  capable  of,  even  under  arti- 
ficial cultivation,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  beautiful  assemblage. 

The  hardy  heaths  are  most  readily  propa- 
gated by  layers,  which  make  the  best  plants 
within  a  limited  period,  although  cuttings  root 
freely  enough  with  careful  management.  If 
the  young  branches  are  brought  down,  and 
covered  to  within  a  few  inches  of  their  tops, 
with  about  an  inch  in  thickness  of  the  soil, 
kept  firm  and  moist,  they  will  usually  become 
rooted  plants  in  a  few  months,  and  may 
then  be  taken  off,  and  transplanted  to  where 
they  may  be  required.  Either  the  spring  or 
the  autumn  is  the  most  eligible  time  for  doing 
this  :  in  the  former  case,  they  are  best  taken 
olf  early  in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  latter, 
during  the  spring  months. 

There  is  one  purpose  to  which  a  reserve 
stock  of  the  winter-flowering  hardy  Heaths 
may  be  appropriated  with  every  advantage  ; 
and  that  is,  the  decoration  of  the  sitting-room, 
the  conservatory,  or  the  green-house.  Gypso- 
callis  carnea' especially  will  continue  in  bloom 
nearly  all  the  winter,  and  at  that  period, 
flowers  of  any  kind,  except  forced  ones,  are 
very  scarce.  A  few  small  neat  bnshy  plants, 
taken  up,  and  carefully  placed  in  pots,  just 
before  severe  frost  comes  on,  and  then  set  in 
any  sheltered  corner,  or  in  a  cold  frame,  will 
come  in  about  the  usual  season  ;  if  they  were 
required,  their  blooming  could  be  accelerated 
a  month  or  so,  by  taking  them  up  earlier,  and 
keeping  them  under  shelter.  What  is  now 
referred  to,  is  very  different  from  what  is 
called  forcing  ;  in  fact,  the  ordinary  period  of 
their  blooming  out-of-doors,  (December  and 


January,)  is  the  very  time  when  they  would  be 
most  useful  for  in-door  decoration,  because  it 
is  just  the  time  of  the  greatest  dearth  of 
flowers.  From  the  peculiar  manner  of  their 
rooting,  namely,  in  close  dense  masses  (techni- 
cally called  balls)  of  fine  fibres,  they  are  very 
easily  removed,  and  potted  without  sustaining 
any  injury  from  the  operation.  Plants  so 
treated,  should  be  planted  out  again  in  the 
reserve  ground,  early  in  the  spring,  in  order 
to  make  a  new  growth,  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  a  similar  process  in  the  following 
season. 


MR.   BICKES     DISCOVERY    OF    THE    WAY 
TO    GROW    CORN    WITHOUT    MANURE. 

The  astounding  announcement  of  a  mode 
of  growing  crops  without  manure,  has  inter- 
ested many  persons  who  are,  nevertheless, 
sceptical,  and  ourselves  among  the  number  ; 
and,  on  looking  to  a  number  of  certificates 
signed  by  well-known  persons,  who  depose  to 
their  actual  observation  of  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions,under  still  more  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, we  are  struck  with  astonishment ;  for, 
unless  mendacity  and  forgery  have  been  prac- 
tised to  an  extent  almost  beyond  all  bounds, 
grain  has  been  produced,  in  abundance,  on  land 
which  no  ordinary  manuring  could  make 
fertile ;  indeed,  on  the  moving  sands  beside  a 
fresh-water  river,  as  well  as  on  gravel  and 
sand.  Astounding  as  are  the  samples  and 
certificates  that  we  have  seen,  the  means  by 
which  these  agricultural  miracles  have  been 
performed,  are  admitted  to  be  preparations  of 
the  seed  only.  Now,  this  brings  us  to  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  can  all  understand  ;  and  once 
admit  a  principle  to  be  tangible  and  feasi- 
ble, and  who  shall  set  a  limit  to  its  power  and 
extent  ?  We  all  know,  at  least  by  far  the  most 
of  us  know,  that,  by  steeping  a  seed,  w  e  can 
influence  the  after  plant.  Admitting  that  this 
fact  is  reduceable  any  day  to  practice  with  a 
never-failing  result,  however  trifling  the  differ- 
ence may  be  in  the  steeped  and  unstceped 
seeds,  even  if  steeped  in  water  only,  we  have, 
then,  only  to  give  credit  for  a  discovery  of 
some  new  mode  of  steeping,  or  new  matter  to 
steep  in,  to  account  for  much  greater  results. 
Without,  therefore,  presuming  to  contradict  a 
man  who  is  alleged  to  have  been  trying  nearly 
twenty  years  to  perfect  his  discovery,  we  will 
give  some  few  particulars  as  to  what  is  said  to 
have  been  done  by  this  gentleman,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  Mr.  Bickes  having  done 
nothing  in  the  matter  but  prepared  and  sown 
the  seed. 

Cert.  1.  "In  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Der 
Burg,  the  sowing  made  by  Mr.  Bickes  con- 
sisted of  wheat,  barley,  and  maize  ;  on  the 
24th  June — 1st.  The  wheat  was  flourishing; 
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that  from  the  prepared  seed  had  finer  ears,  ' 
and  also  a  greater  number  of  grains,  than  those 
of   the  unprepared    seed.       2d.   The    bailey : 
every   ear   of  the  prepared    seed   bore  four  j 
columns,  and  more  than  double  the  number  of  | 
grains,  while  the  ears  of  the  unprepared  bar-  j 
ley  had  only  two  columns,  and  less  grain  in  I 
every  column.    3d.  The  plants  of  the  prepared 
maize  were  infinitely  finer  than  those  that  had 
not  been  prepared.    Certificate  dated  Vienna, 
June  24,   1829,    and    signed  —  Steiningee, 

ZlTTEL,  SCHISKA." 

Cert.  2.  "  The  undersigned  affirm,  that  on 
having  examined  the  grain  and  after-menlioned 
plants  prepared  by  him,  on  comparing  them  with 
those  sown  in  the  same  field,  but  unprepared, 
they  found — 1st.  That  the  hemp  was  higher, 
and  the  branches  better  furnished  with  seed. 
2d.  The  Turkish  wheat  had  more  ears.  3d. 
The  buck-wheat  was  more  than  three  feet 
high,  and  full  of  grain.  4th.  The  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  oats,  had  finer  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  columns,  larger  ears,  and  were  better 
furnished  with  grain.  5th.  The  clover  was 
beyond  comparison  finer,  and  better  furnished 
with  shoots,  and  with  roots  two  or  three  times 
as  thrifty.  The  disk  of  the  sunflower  was 
more  than  double  the  usual  diameter  ;  the  red 
cabbages  had  finer  heads  ;  the  cauliflowers 
fuller  flowers  ;  the  cranes-bill  and  cucumbers 
were  much  richer,  and  yielded  abundant  fruit; 
while  those,  where  the  seed  had  not  undergone 
the  preparation,  only  yielded  a  few  stunted 
plants ;  the  fruit  rotted  and  fell  off.  Certified 
at  Vienna,  October  9th,  1829,  by  Jean  Nep 
Riethofer,  and  others." 

These  show  that  the  attempt  was  made  in 
1829,  and,  to  some  extent  answered  the  pur- 
pose. Among  a  number  of  certificates,  we  will 
select  one  of  the  produce  of  this  invention,  in 
1842  ;  in  which  it  is  declared  that — 

Cert.  11.  "  The  undersigned  testify  to  hav- 
ing examined  the  crops  treated  by  the  discovery 
of  Mr.  Francis  Bickes  without  manure,  both 
in  fields  and  gardens,  consisting  of  oats,  barley, 
spring  and  winter  wiieat,  maize,  potatoes,  rye- 
grass, white  and  red  clover,  Lucerne,  Swedish 
clover,  flax,  hemp,  millet,  and  Madia  sativa. 
1st.  A  field  much  mixed  with  sand,  and  so 
exhausted  that  the  proprietors  had  not  been 
able  to  cultivate  it,  was  sown  with  wheat, 
which  succeeded  so  well,  that  it  equalled  and 
even  surpassed  the  produce  of  other  fields  of 
good  soil  and  manured  as  usual.  2d.  Four 
acres,  called  Eabenberghold's  ground,  were 
sown  with  oats  and  barley,  two  acres  each. 
This  field  was  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion 
that  the  proprietors  offered  it  gratuitously  to 
Mr.  Bickes.  These  crops  were  much  finer  than 
those  of  the  surrounding  fields.  3d.  The  field 
sown  with  maize  was  of  a  varied  and  sandy 
bottom,  and,  in  the  memory  of  man.  had  never 


received  the  least  manure  ;  but  in  no  place  do 
we  find  maize  in  such  a  flourishing  state,  not 
even  in  fortunate  years  or  in  manured  fields  ; 
each  plant  bears  three,  four,  and  live  stems, 
with  as  many  or  more  ears  on  each  stem.  4th. 
In  the  district  called  the  Garden,  the  soil  is 
stony  and  indifferent,  and  until  now  lias  only 
been  hoed  ;  but  all  here  flourished  with  extra- 
ordinary vigor,  such  as  is  seldom  seen  even  in 
the  best  years.  Mr.  Bickes  offered  a  Prussian 
dollar  to  each  and  every  person  who  could 
show  him  finer  grain  from  the  most  fertile  and 
well  manured  ground.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  barley  contained  many  more  grains  in 
each  column,  and  many  plants  bore  forty-five 
stalks.  Wheat  was  so  productive  that  the 
chaff-cap  enclosed  four  and  even  five  grains 
each.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  potato 
plants  with  thirty  stalks.  The  maize  had 
generally  four  or  five  stents,  and  each  stem  a 
corresponding  number  of  ears  :  one  plant  bore 
fourteen  ears,  and  another  six  ears  on  the 
principal  stem.  In  the  garden  was  a  ditch 
filled  with  sand  from  the  Ehine,  which  Mr. 
Bickes  planted  writh  vines,  one  stalk  of  hemp 
and  one  plant  of  potato,  and  he  also  sowed 
barley  and  spring  wheat.  The  whole  pre- 
sented extreme  vigor,  such  as  was  not  equalled 
in  the  best  fields.  The  hemp  had  obtained  the 
height  of  ten  feet,  and  was  still  growing. 
The  wheat  contained  four  and  five  grains  in 
each  chaff-cap.  The  oats  produced,  in  one 
plant,  twenty-six  stalks,  and  the  ears  in  equal 
abundance.  The  results  of  this  year,  as  well 
asthe  preceding,  are  such  that,  notwithstanding 
the  unheard-of  drought  of  this  year,  they  have 
removed  from  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  our 
community  the  least  doubt  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Bickes'  discovery,  and  that  it  possesses  powers 
which  no  manure  has  ever  attained,  even  in 
good  years,  and  with  the  most  fertile  grounds. 
Thus  our  testimony  is  given  out  of  respect  to 
the  truth  ;  and  in  faith  of  it  we  subjoin  our 
signatures. — Lorge,  B.  Bcsch,  Jon.,  Paul 
Hofel,  Land  Proprietors.  Castel,  20th  Au- 
gust, 1842." 

It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  certificates  ; 
they  fully  bear  out  all  that  has  been  said  of 
this  gentleman's  inventions  ;  and  all  we  wish 
to  affirm  here  is,  that  with  such  evidence 
before  us,  and  placed  in  such  official  shape,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  insanity  to  reject  any  pro- 
posal for  a  fair  trial  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  many  influential  farmers  are  putting  Mr. 
Bickes  to  the  proof,  by  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sowing  portions  of  their  own  land 
with  prepared  wheat.  Mr.  Bickes  now  of- 
fers to  sow  spring  and  garden  crops  for  any 
one  who  will  go  to  the  expense;  and  those  who, 
feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
our  means  of  growing  corn,  that  neglect  this 
challenge,  will  have  much  to  answer  for.     We 
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repeat  that  there  is  extensive  forgery  and  fraud 
in  this  matter,  or  a  wonderful  discovery  ;  and 
the  open,  straightforward  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Bickes  enters  upon  the  trial,  with  a 
certainty  that  failure  would  ruin  his  hopes 
before  he  can  have  profited  a  shilling,  disarms 
one  of  all  desire  to  attribute  unjust  motives. 
We  have  seen  the  certified  samples  of  many 
kinds  of  plants  and  grain,  and  certainly  they 
bear  out,  in  all  respects,  the  explanations  of  Mr. 
Bickes  himself,  who  is  intelligent  and  commu- 
nicative without  any  appearance  of  reserve. 
His  invention  is  worth  buying,  even  as  a 
national  matter  ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  all 
successful  men,  he  is  menaced  by  pretenders 
■who  assert  they  have  found  out  the  grand 
secret,  and  are  now  endeavouring  to  supplant 
him,  and  take  in  the  public.  We  ought  to 
have  observed  that  the  cost  of  Mr.  Bickes' 
process  is  about  3*.  per  acre. 


THE  WEATHER  OF  1845,  AS  IT  AFFECTED 
THE  GARDEN. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  gardener  is  so 
dependent  upon  the  weather  for  the  complete 
success  of  his  operations,  that  it  should  form 
ii  part  of  his  education  to  make  such  observa- 
tions upon  the  changes  of  this  fickle  climate 
as  would  enable  him  to  foresee  the  proper 
time  for  covering  up  his  frames  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  not  only  many  a  valuable  plant 
would  then  be  saved,  but  many  a  hundred- 
weight of  coals  also,  which  are  uselessly  con- 
sumed in  the  fires  of  the  green-house  on  nights 
when  a  fire  is  not  only  totally  unnecessary, 
but  absolutely  prejudicial.  A  really  useful 
knowledge  of  the  weather  can  only  be  obtained 
by  constant  observations,  continued  for  many 
years  ;  and  therefore  I  think  every  one  who 
keeps  a  gardener,  and  every  one  who  professes 
to  instruct  young  men  in  the  art  of  gardening, 
should  make  it  a  part  of  the  gardener's  duty 
to  keep  a  regular  series  of  observations,  as 
these  would  soon  enable  him  to  know  when 
protection  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  when 
it  may  be  dispensed  with,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  plants  under  his  care.  The  Russian  gar- 
deners sleep  in  the  garden,  under  a  mat,  having 
their  feet  exposed  to  the  weather,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  frost  attacks  their  toes  they  are 
warned  that  it  is  likely  to  be  attacking  their 
plants  also.  Such  a  rude  method  of  making 
observations  is  not  necessary  in  a  country 
where  the  gardener  receives  a  good  education  : 
but  unless  he  uses  that  education  to  a  good 
purpose,  the  poor  plants  would  be  better  off 
under  the  care  of  the  ignorant  Russian  serf, 
than  under  that  of  the  half-educated,  free-born 
Englishman.  A  thermometer  and  a  barome- 
ter, therefore,  should  be  considered  as  neces- 
sary for  a  gardener  as  any  other  of  his  tools. 


The  changes  of  the  barometer  need  not  be 
recorded,  for  they  are  nearly  identical  all  over 
the  country.  The  main  use  of  such  an  instru- 
ment is  that  of  corroborating  or  contradicting 
the  probability  of  the  changes  which  the  clouds 
or  the  direction  of  the  wind  would  seem  to 
portend ;  for  we  may  have  starlight  nights 
without  frost,  and  cloudy  nights  which  may 
end  with  a  frosty  morning,  each  of  which 
indications  are  likely  to  be  wrongly  acted  upon, 
unless  the  gardener  is  possessed  of  instru- 
ments which  can  point  out  to  him  the  real 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  As  to  the  thermo- 
meter, I  have  already,  elsewhere,  so  fully  in- 
sisted upon  the  advantages  of  observations  of 
that  instrument,  that  I  need  not  here  say  more 
concerning  it,  but  will  at  once  proceed  to 
carry  out  the  intention  of  this  communication, 
and  put  on  record  my  observations  on  the 
weather  as  it  affected  the  garden  in  the  past 
year ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  will  attend  more  to 
the  dates  of  the  remarkable  parts  of  the 
weather,  than  to  the  mere  technicality  of  nu- 
merical results.  And  first,  as  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  1845,  the  following  table  will  throw 
some  light  upon  this  important  feature  of  the 
weather : — 

Lowest.  Highest. 

Deg.  Deg. 

Jan.  3  0  on  the  31st  51.0  on  the  25th 

Feb.  11.4  „  1st  51.0  „  2Gth 

March  14.0  „  20th  54.0  „  22d  &  23d 

April  22.0  „  12th  64.5  „  21st 

May  26.5  „  6th  61.5  „  16ih  &  31st 

June  39.5  „  26th  73.5  „  12th  &  14th 

July  40.0  „  15th  70.0  „  21st 

Aug.  41.0  „  21st  68.0  „  30th 

Sept.  24.0  „  23d  71.0  „  1st 

Oct.  28.0  „  5th  59.5  „  13th 

Nov.  19.0  „  23d  56.0  „  6th 

Dec.  16.0  „  13th  50.S  „  29th 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest  point  to  which 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  fell  during 
the  past  year  was  3  degrees,  or  29  degrees 
below  freezing  point.  This  is  lower  than  the 
lowest  point  in  1844,  which  was  9  degrees, 
and  lower  than  any  of  the  preceding  ten  years, 
except  1841,  when  the  temperature  fell  to  2 
degrees.  In  1838,  the  lowest  point  was  6 
degrees.  But  notwithstanding  the  lowness  of 
the  temperature  on  this  particular  night  in 
January,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole 
month  is  above  that  of  both  February  and 
March,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
Table  of  Mean  Temperature,  given  hereafter. 
It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  highest  degree,  of 
heat  occurred  on  the  12th  and  14th  of  June, 
and  that  73  degrees  is  the  highest  point  to 
which  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  rose 
during  the  past  year.  This  is  remarkable,  as 
being  a  lower  maximum  than  has  occurred  in 
any  of  the  ten  preceding  years,  and  as  having 
occurred  in  June  ;  for  during  the  ten  preceding 
years  the  maximum  of  the  year  bus  occurred 
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only  twice  in  June,  while  it  occurred  five  times 
in  August,  twice  in  July,  and  once  in  May 
(1841).  The  week  in  which  this  maximum 
occurred  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  only 
hot  week,  the  only  approach  to  summer,  we 
had  during  the  past  year ;  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  month  shows  that  subsequent 
to  that  month  we  had  no  increase  in  heat.  In 
other  j'ears  the  mean  temperature  of  both 
July  and  August  is  considerably  above  that 
of  June.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year, 
viz.  46  degrees,  is  a  degree  higher  than  that 
of  1844,  and  is  the  same  as  that  of  1836  and 
1838.  It  is  lower  than  any  other  of  the  ten 
preceding  years.  The  following  Table  will 
show  the  mean  temperature  of  1845,  and  of 
each  of  the  preceding  five  years : — 

1815.  1844.  1843,  1842.  1841.  1840. 

Deg.  Deg.  Deg.  Deg.  Deg.  Deg. 

Jan.  36.0  38.1  37.6  33.2  34.0  39.6 

Feb.  32.6  33.5  35.2  40.1  3S  2  38.5 

Mar.  34.7  3S.3  42.6  44.0  46.3  41.7 

April  48.9  46  9  44.9  47.6  46.2  50.9 

May  48.6  49.9  47.2  54.3  53.9  52.1 

June  58.1  54.2  51.5  58.5  56.9  56.9 

July  58.2  55.6  56.9  57.0  57.4  56.6 

Aug.  56.1  58.1  60.2  61.5  58.7  60.6 

Sept.  53.7  55.8  57.6  57.5  56.0  52.3 

Oct.  49.6  47.1  44.2  44.5  44.1  47.0 

Nov.  40.0  40.8  41.0  39.6  37.5  43.0 

Dec.  369  31.8  45.2  44.6  39.3  37.S 

The  number  of  nights  on  which  the  tempe- 
rature has  fallen  to  or  below  -the  freezing 
point,  during  the  past  year,  is  very  great, 
namely,  133.  In  1844,  there  were  95  such 
nights;  in  1843,  61;  in  1842,  58;  in  1841, 
70;  and  in  1840,  only  49.  Thus  in  1845, 
there  were  38  more  frosty  nights  than  in  1844, 
which  again  has  a  greater  number  than  any  of 
the  four  preceding  years.  The  increase  of 
frosty  nights  is  easily  accounted  for,  when  we 
remember  that  there  were  23  such  nights  in 
the  month  of  March  last,  and  25  in  the  month 
of  February.  Indeed  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  between  the  29th  of  November,  1844, 
and  the  21st  day  of  March,  1845  (a  period  of 
112  days),  there  were  only  18  days  not  frosty. 
As  this  is  an  important  feature  of  the  weather, 
as  respects  the  gardener,  it  will  be  well  to  give 
a  detailed  Table  of  Frosty  Nights  : — 

Frosty  Nights; 
Jan.    Every  night  except  5th,  <5th,  7th,  8th, 

11th,  14th,  18th,  and  22d  to  26th.     .  19 

Feb.    Every  night  except  the  3d,  13th,  &  16th  25 
Mar.  Every  night  except  the   3d,    10th,   22d, 

23d,  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  31st     .     .  23 
Apr.   On  the  2d  to   7th,  9th  to   13th,  16th, 

17th,  20th,  21st,  23d,  24th,  &  25th    .  18 
May  On  the  5th,  6th,  9th,  11th,  14th,  ISth, 

20th,  30th,  and  31st 9 

June  None 0 

July    None 0 

Aug.  None 0 

Sept.  On  the  2d,  23d,  24th,  and  25th    .     '.     '.  4 

Oct.    On  the  5th,  6th,  and  26th 3 


Frosty  Nights. 

Nov.  On  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  5th,  11th  to  15th, 

21st  to  25th,  and  30th 15 

Dec.  On  the  3d,  4lh,  7th,  8th,  10th,  12th, 
13th,  14th,  18thto22d,  24th,  27th, 
29th,  and  31st 17 

So  much,  however,  depends  upon  locality 
for  these  indications  of  frost,  that  the  above 
table  can  be  said  to  represent  little  more  than 
the  temperature  of  a  particular  part  of  my 
garden  ;  as  I  have  frequently  known  the  dif- 
ference between  a  thermometer  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  garden  wall,  and  one  hung  against 
the  house,  to  be  as  much  as  10  degs.  in  severe 
weather.  It  must  be  noted,  also,  that  out  of 
the  17  frosty  nights  in  December,  scarcely 
more  than  two  or  three  produced  ice,  so  mo- 
mentary had  been  the  fall  of  temperature, 
during  most  of  the  nights.  December  was, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  coldest  months  to  the 
feeling  that  we  have  experienced  for  some 
time,  although  the  mean  temperature,  as  exhi- 
bited by  the  thermometer,  is  not  much  lower 
than  usual.  The  effects  of  the  low  tempera- 
ture, in  January,  February,  and  March,  will 
be  long  remembered  ;  for,  from  the  almost 
total  absence  of  snow  to  protect  the  plants, 
and  the  very  great  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  nights  and  that  of  the  days, 
(in  the  sun,  frequently  as  much  as  39  or  40 
degs.,)  such  a  trying  season  for  vegetables  and 
shrubs  has  scarcely  been  known.  Such  a 
scarcity  of  vegetables,  as  there  was  in  the 
London  markets,  iias  not  been  experienced  for 
the  last  nine  years. 

With  respect  to  such  other  details  of  the 
weather  as  are  of  interest  to  the  gardener,  the 
following  table    will   exhibit    the   results   in 


figures  : — 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Wet 

Ra 

IN. 

days. 

days. 

days. 

IS4S. 

1844. 

January .  . 

— 

12 

19 

1.414 

2.234 

February  . 

2 

14 

12 

0.981 

1.414 

March.  .  . 

3 

7 

21 

1.SS2 

3.152 

April   .  .  . 

11 

7 

12 

1.042 

1.664 

May.  .  .  . 

— 

14 

17 

1.068 

0.3G9 

June    .  .  . 

3 

10 

17 

2.982 

2.70S 

July  .... 

— 

11 

20 

2.191 

4.180 

August  .  . 

1 

12 

IS 

4.254 

3-647 

September. 

— 

14 

16 

3.180 

4  693 

October  .  . 

— 

10 

20 

5.691 

2.583 

November. 

— 

13 

17 

2  602 

1.356 

December. 

— 

10 

21 

3.993 

0.234 

Total,  1845 

21 
21 

134 
147 

210 
198 

31.280 

28.234 

Total,  1844 

And  we  find  from  this  table  that  the  wet 
days  of  1845,  are  12  more  than  those  of  1844. 
The  clear  days  are  the  same  in  number.  The 
quantity  of  rain  in  1845  exceeds  that  in  1844, 
by  three  inches,  but  is  only  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  more  than  the  average  of  the  preceding 
10  years.  Nearly  22  incites  fell  in  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year,  leaving  only  9  inches 
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for  the  first  six  months,  which  is  less  than 
fell  in  the  last  three  months,  by  3  inches.  Up 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Potato  disease,  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  there  had  been  no 
excess  of  rain — rather  the  contrary.  October 
was  a  particularly  wet  month,  and  on  the 
second  and  third  days  of  that  month  there 
fell  upwards  of  an  inch  and  three  quarters 
of  rain  in  twenty-four  hours  —  a  quantity 
quite  unparalleled  in  this  latitude.  It  was  the 
wettest  October  on  record,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  being  in  1804  and  1841. 

The  consequence  of  the  wet  autumn,  was  a 
difficulty  in  getting  Potatoes  properly  housed, 
and  in  obtaining  seeds  from  Dahlias,  and  from 
Asters  and  other  annuals.  In  this  part  of 
the  country  no  seeds  were  saved  this  year, 
which  have  any  chance  of  germination.  The 
planting  of  Tulips  was  also  delayed  very  much 
beyond  the  usual  time,  from  the  same  cause  ; 
and  out-door  work  in  general  was  found  to  be 
quite  impracticable  for  many  weeks  together. 
In  other  respects,  the  effects  of  the  weather 
have  not  been  more  remarkable,  probably, 
than  in  other  years.  Still  there  is  a  difference 
of  effects  in  each  year,  and,  in  1845,  the 
spring  flowers  were  late  in  blooming,  the  fruit 
blossoms  late  in  appearing,  the  fruit  late  in 
ripening  ;  succession  crops,  such  as  peas,  &c. 
slow  in  following  each  other  ;  and  this  was 
remarkably  the  case  with  gooseberries  and 
plums.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  Dahlias 
had  scarcely  got  into  good  flower,  ere  they 
were  damaged  by  the  frost;  and  some  annuals, 
which  in  former  years  bloomed  very  freely, 
scarcely  struggled  into  a  single  flower.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  had  a  great  abundance  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
pick  up  some  small  crumbs  of  comfort,  even 
during  the  dark  year  that  is  past. 

Joseph  Atkinson. 

Ilarrabv,  Carlisle, 
Jan.  1846. 
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It  may,  at  the  first  blush,  be  rather  unexpected 
to  find  a  review  of  a  work  of  this  description 
in  a  book  devoted  to  the  garden  ;  but  there  is 
a  good  deal  more  connexion  between  (he 
general  objects  of  this  Magazine,  and  Mr. 
Low's  volume,  than  at  first  appears.  There 
are  few  gardens  of  any  vast  importance 
which  have  not  the  usual  attributes  of  a  gen- 
tleman's establishment,  paddocks,  parks,  com- 
n'.i i ii -rights,  a  small  farm-yard,  and  the  usual 
inhabitants,    and   especially   cows    and   pigs, 

*  "  On  die  Domesticated  Animals  of  die  British 
Islands."  Hy  David  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.  London: 
Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.     1845. 


while  the  park  has  its  proper  number  of 
animals  to  feed  it  off  in  season,  and  stables 
well  peopled — we  were  going  to  say,  but  at 
all  events,  occupied  with  a  horse  or  two.  In 
short,  suppose  there  were  not  half  that  wc 
have  mentioned,  no  one  ought  to  keep  a  single 
animal  of  any  kind,  whether  for  use  or  orna- 
ment, without  knowing  something  of  its 
nature  and  general  habits,  and  Mr.  Low's  is 
a  book  for  all  men.  But  we  confess  we  were 
more  especially  induced  to  notice  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  affinity  which  exists  between 
the  author's  notions  of  breeds  and  races,  and 
our  best  writers'  opinions  on  the  hybridisation 
of  plants  and  flowers.  The  similarity  in  the 
effect  of  crossing  subjects  of  various  proper- 
ties in  plants  and  animals  is  so  great,  as  to 
induce  us  to  quote  the  author's  introductory 
remarks.  For,  after  showing  clearly  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
distinct  characteristics  of  races,  or  breeds, 
and  of  adapting  the  breed  of  any  animal  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed, 
he  proceeds  to  show  the  evil  of  rearing  such 
as  cannot  thrive  on  lands  and  in  counties 
where  others  would  succeed.  He  observes, 
that,  by  rearing,  for  instance,  a  breed  of  lar"-e 
and  delicate  oxen  in  a  country  unsuited  from 
its  natural  and  artificial  productions,  to  main- 
tain it,  we  incur  the  hazard  of  loss  in  various 
ways;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  rearing  an 
inferior  breed  in  situations  whereone  of  greater 
value  could  be  maintained,  we  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  profit  which  the  natural  or  ac- 
quired advantages  of  our  situation  present. 
So,  indeed,  is  it  with  plants,  as  all  gardeners, 
professional  and  amateur,  roust  know  ;  for  one 
will  flourish  where  another  would  starve  and 
die.  A  dear  crop  on  unsuitable  land  would 
be  a  total  loss  of  quantity;  and  to  grow  a  cheap 
crop  on  land  that  would  carry  a  dear  one,  is  a 
loss  of  quality.  In  either  case,  there  is  an 
evil  which,  to  be  remedied,  only  requires  that 
the  tiller  of  the  ground  should  know  what  it 
would  produce  best  and  cheapest,  and  brings 
the  most  money.     Mr.  Low  says  : — 

"  An  error  of  another  kind  is  the  subject  of 
constant  observation,  the  result  likewise  of  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  distinctive  characters 
of  breeds.  For  the  procuring  of  a  breed 
adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  to  be 
reared,  two  general  methods  may  be  pursued  ; 
either  a  new  breed  may  be  substituted  for  that 
which  exists,  or  the  old  one  may  have  its 
characters  modified  or  changed  by  crossing 
with  other  races.  There  arc  many  cases  in 
which  scarcely  an  error  can  be  committed  in 
our  practice  in  these  respects,  provided  we 
resort  to  a  really  superior  race;  but  there  are 
]  many  other  cases  in  which  a  change  of  this 
i  kind  may  be  injurious,  or  attended  with  doubt- 
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ful  benefit.  Animals  become  gradually  adapted 
to  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
many  breeds  have  accordingly  become  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  physical  state  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  have  been  naturalized. 
Thus,  the  West  Highland  breed  of  cattle  has 
become  suited  to  a  humid  climate,  and  a  coun- 
try of  mountains  ;  the  beautiful  breed  of  North 
Devon,  to  a  country  of  lower  altitude,  and 
milder  climate.  In  these,  and  many  cases 
more,  an  intermixture  of  stranger  blood  might 
destroy  the  characters  which  time  had  im- 
printed on  the  stock,  and  produce  a  progeny 
inferior  in  useful  properties  to  either  of  the 
parent  races.  Not  only  have  individual 
breeders  erred  in  the  application  of  this  kind 
of  crossing  to  practice  in  particular  cases,  but 
several  entire  breeds  have  been  lost,  which 
ought  to  have  been  preserved.  There  are 
many  breeds,  indeed,  so  defective  in  them- 
selves, that  time  and  capital  would  have  been 
lost  in  endeavouring  to  cultivate  them ;  but 
not  a  few,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  might 
have  been  improved  to  the  degree  required, 
by  mere  selection  of  parents,  and  attention  to 
the  known  principles  of  breeding. 

"Not  only  do  animals  become  adapted  in  con- 
stitution, temperament,  and  habits,  to  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  have  been  naturalized, 
but  characters  communicated  by  art,  become 
permanent  by  continued  reproduction.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  dairy  breed  of  Ayrshire, 
by  breeding  from  females  that  possess  the 
property  of  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  milk, 
a  peculiar  breed  has  been  at  length  formed, 
exceedingly  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the 
dairy,  and  at  the  same  time  hardy  and  fitted 
to  subsist  on  ordinary  food.  Now,  such  a 
breed  might  be  injured,  and  not  improved,  by 
crossing  even  with  a  race  superior  to  itself  in 
many  properties.  Thus,  a  cross  with  the 
Durham  or  Hereford  breeds,  would  produce 
animals  of  larger  size,  and  superior  fattening 
properties,  to  the  native  race;  but  even  in 
these  properties,  the  progeny  would  be  infe- 
rior to  either  the  Hereford;  or  the  Durhams, 
and  inferior,  as  a  hardy  race  of  dairy  cattle, 
to  the  Ayrshire  breed  itself.  Hence,  the 
crossing  of  a  breed  of  cattle  with  a  race  appa- 
rently superior,  will  not  always  be  attended 
with  ultimate  good  ;  and  caution  and  know- 
ledge of  the  end  to  be  arrived  at  are  required 
even  in  the  cases  where  the  good  seems  most 
easily  attained." — Pp.  vii. — ix. 

All  of  which,  if  the  names  of  the  animals 
were  altered  to  plants,  would  be  as  appropriate 
as  if  written  for  them  ;  because,  it  is  only  by 
observing  the  qualities,  of  most  value,  that 
we  can  appreciate  the  benefits  of  crossing. 
Thus,  the  hardy  Rhododendrons  are  very 
common  in  appearance,  compared  with  those 


from  warmer  climates  ;  and  practice  has  taught 
us  that  the  constitution  of  the  plant  raised 
from  seed  takes  mostly  after  the  female ;  so 
that,  the  only  waj'  to  procure  handsome  flowers 
on  the  hardy  kind,  is  to  fertilize  the  hardy 
plant  which  is  to  bear  the  seed  with  the  tender 
one,  which  may  impart  richness  of  flower, 
and  thus  obtain  plants  adapted  to  their  situa- 
tion with  a  distinct  improvement.  But  the 
author  gives  us  a  further  lesson  in  his  Intro- 
ductory Observations,  and  it  applies  as  much 
to  crops  as  to  animals.     He  says — 

"  Another  error  of  a  different  kind,  but  pro- 
ceeding likewise  from  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  relative  value  of  breeds,  prevails  to  a  great 
extent.  Breeds,  in  themselves  bad,  are  obsti- 
nately retained  in  districts  fitted  to  support 
superior  races.  In  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
we  see  breeds  which  are  unworthy  of  being 
preserved,  while  the  easiest  means  are  at  the 
command  of  the  farmer  of  supplying  their 
place  by  others  suited  to  the  locality.  Thus, 
over  the  greater  part  of  Wales,  there  are  races 
of  wild  diminutive  sheep,  which,  in  economical 
value,  can  bear  no  comparison  with  those 
which  could  be  supplied  from  other  places. 
In  Kerry,  and  other  mountainous  districts, 
stretching  along  the  western  coast  of  Ireland, 
in  place  of  such  sheep  as  the  country  could 
maintain,  are  to  be  seen  assemblages  of  animals 
of  the  size  of  dogs,  and  as  wild  as  antelopes, 
neither  having  wool  fitted  to  the  manufactures 
of  the  country,  nor  being  capable  of  fattening 
to  any  size.  Even  in  the  heart  of  Yorkshire, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  a  breed  of  sheep 
is  preserved,  covering  a  considerable  tract  of 
country,  which,  from  its  coarseness  of  form, 
and  inaptitude  to  fatten,  ranks  in  the  lowest 
class  of  cultivated  sheep  in  England ;  and  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  we  may  see  exam- 
ples of  the  vast  public  and  private  loss  which 
results  from  unacquaintance  with  the  relative 
value,  and  economical  uses  of  the  different 
breeds  of  our  domesticated  animals." — Pp.  ix.x. 

And  now  comes  a  lesson  for  all  who  have 
anything  to  do  with  land,  many  of  which  know 
not  its  value,  and  still  more  form  no  adequate 
idea  of  its  importance.  It  should  be  read  and 
remembered  :  — 

"  To  remove  the  causes  of  mistaken  prac- 
tice, in  a  branch  of  industry  so  important  to 
the  interest  of  producers  and  consumers,  may 
be  regarded  as  matter  of  national  interest. 
From  the  produce  of  live-stock  in  this  country, 
a  large  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people, 
of  the  materials  of  our  manufactures,  of  the 
profits  of  the  farmer,  and  of  the  revenue  of 
the  landholder,  is  derived.  In  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  tillage  is  difficult,  or  imprac- 
ticable, and  the  only  valuable  production  is 
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live-stock;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert, 
that  half  the  rental  of  the  British  islands  is 
derived  from  this  source.  These  considera- 
tions will  make  it  appear,  how  much  the.  study 
and  advancement  of  this  department  of  rural 
economy  merits  the  attention  of  those  who 
seek  to  widen  the  channels  of  native  industry." 
—P.  x. 

The  splendid  work,  of  two  volumes,  pub- 
lished long  since  by  Sir.  Low,  illustrated  with 
beautifully  drawn  and  coloured  plates,  was,  in 
letter-press,  inferior  to  the  present  volume. 
It  did  not  contain  the  natural  history  of  the 
dog,  and  the  subject  matter  of  all  the  other 
animals  is  enlarged  and  improved.  The  In- 
troduction, so  called — for  the  preface  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  is  quite  of  an 
introductory  nature — gives  us  "  the  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom,"  and  the  "  properties 
of  the  external  form,"  written  with  a  clear- 
ness and  perspicuity  not  often  observable  in 
papers  so  purely  philosophical.  This  alone 
is  very  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  Natural 
History.  The  author  then  goes  into  the  nature, 
species,  and  varieties,  of  the  goat,  and  the  sheep, 
of  which  we  have  the  characteristics  of  twenty- 
one  different  breeds — for  the  author  does  not 
clog  his  book  with  trumpery  distinctions  of 
questionable  species,  but  treats  them  all  as 
breeds,  whether  arising  from  a  permanent 
cross,  or  an  original  stock ;  he  says,  indeed, 
at  the  very  outset,  that  he  may  not  be  mis- 
understood, "  Of  the  species  of  the  domes- 
ticated animals  naturalized  in  the  British 
Islands,  numerous  varieties  present  them- 
selves, to  which  we  apply  the  terra  breeds; 
the  character  of  species  may  have  been  im- 
printed by  original  organization,  or  may  have 
been  the  result  of  laws  of  organic  development 
and  change,  of  whose  nature  and  operation  we 
are  ignorant."  However,  the  next  subject  is 
the  ox,  of  which  he  gives  the  particulars  of 
nineteen  distinct  breeds.  Then  the  hog,  of 
which  we  have  four  :  the  horse — the  racer,  the 
hunter,  horses  for  the  saddle,  and  light  car- 
riages, such  as  the  old  English  coach-horse, 
the  Cleveland  bay,  the  hackney,  and  the 
cavalry  horse  ;  then  those  for  heavy  draught, 
of  which  there  are  four  breeds  described. 
Their  structure,  their  nature,  proper  food  and 
treatment,  and  general  characteristics,  are 
admirably  explained.  The  most  interesting 
to  the  general  reader,  because  everybody's 
favourite,  is  the  dog,  of  which  we  have  four 
different  groups,  and  in  each  group  the  several 
families  that  belong  to  it.  To  follow  the 
author  through  his  lung  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  animal,  would  be  to  rob  the  volume 
of  its  most  charming  attraction;  but,  oh!  man, 
man  !  take  a  lesson  from  the  following  com- 
pressed particulars,  in  which  the  very  best  of 


us  are  eclipsed  in  even  the  best  of  our  ac- 
tions : — 

"  But  of  all  the  attributes  of  the  dog,  those 
which  seem  the  most  to  have  claimed  atten- 
tion, are  his  attachment  to  man  in  general, 
and  his  fidelity  to  individuals  in  particular. 
The  dog  very  rarely,  and  never  but  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  seeks  to  gain  his  natu- 
ral liberty.  He  prefers,  to  the  state  of  free- 
dom, the  protection  of  man,  and  lingers  near 
our  dwellings,  even  when  he  is  shunned  and 
disowned  by  us.  When  he  attaches  himself  to 
any  one,  all  his  actions  indicate  that  the  rela- 
tion is  one  which  has  a  foundation  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  animal,  and  does  not  vary  with 
the  degree  of  benefits  conferred.  The  dog 
that  shares  the  lot  of  the  miserable  and  poor, 
is  no  less  faithful  than  another  that  enjoys  all 
that  can  gratify  the  senses.  The  peasant  boy, 
who  rears  up  his  little  favourite  in  his  cabin 
of  mud,  and  shares  with  it  his  scanty  crust, 
has  a  friend  as  true  as  he  who  has  ease 
and  abundance  to  bestow.  Release  from  the 
cord  of  the  blind  beggar  the  dog  that  leads 
him  from  door  to  door,  and  will  he  follow  you 
a  step  for  all  with  which  you  can  tempt  his 
senses?  Confine  him  in  your  mansion,  and 
feed  him  with  the  waste  of  plenteous  repasts, 
and  let  his  forlorn  companion  approach  your 
door  to  crave  a  scrap  of  food,  and  the  dog  will 
fly  to  him  with  fidelity  unshaken,  and  bound 
with  joy  to  be  allowed  once  more  to  share  his 
miserable  lot.  Again  and  again  has  the  dog 
of  the  humblest  and  poorest  remained  faithful 
to  the  last,  and  laid  himself  down  to  die  on  the 
grave  of  his  earliest  friend.  Recently,  a  poor 
boy,  in  a  manufacturing  town,  had  contrived, 
from  his  hard  earnings,  to  rear  up  a  little  dog. 
The  boy,  as  he  was  passing  along  to  his  daily 
work,  was  struck  down,  and  dreadfully  maimed, 
by  the  fall  of  some  scaffolding.  He  was  carried 
on  a  shutter,  mangled  and  bleeding,  to  an 
hospital  near,  attended  by  the  dog.  "When  he 
was  brought  to  the  door,  the  dog  endeavoured 
to  enter  along  with  him  ;  but  being  shut  out, 
he  laid  himself  down.  Being  driven  beyond 
the  outer  gate,  he  went  round  and  round  the 
walls,  searching  for  an  opening  by  which  lie 
could  enter.  He  then  lay  down  at  the  gate, 
watching  every  one  who  entered  with  wistful 
eyes,  as  if  imploring  admittance.  Though 
continually  repulsed,  he  never  left  the  pre- 
cincts night  or  da)',  and  even  before  the 
wounded  boy  had  breathed  his  last,  the  faith- 
ful dog,  struck  with  total  paralysis,  had  ceased 
to  live.  It  is  well  known  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  French  levies  were  often  mere  boys, 
brought  from  their  country  homes,  to  undergo 
at  once  all  the  rigours  of  the  service.  They 
were  often  accompanied  by  their  little  dog--, 
who  followed  them  as  best  they  could.    Often, 
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after  the  carnage  of  a  desperate  field,  these 
dogs  have  been  found  stretched  on  the  mangled 
bodies  of  their  youthful  friends.  A  French 
officer,  mortally  wounded  in  the  field,  was 
found  with  his  dog  by  his  side.  An  attempt 
having  been  made  to  seize  a  military  decora- 
tion on  the  breast  of  the  fallen  officer,  the  dog, 
as  if  conscious  how  much  his  master  had  valued 
it,  sprung  fiercely  at  the  assailants.  An  un- 
fortunate soldier,  condemned  for  some  offence 
to  die,  stood  bandaged  before  his  comrades 
appointed  to  give  the  fatal  volley,  when  his 
dog,  a  beautiful  spaniel,  rushed  wildly  forward, 
flew  into  his  arms  to  lick  his  face,  and,  for  a 
moment,  interrupted  the  sad  solemnity.  The 
comrades,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  gave  the 
volley,  and  the  two  friends  fell  together.  A 
youthful  conscript,  severely  wounded  in  the 
terrible  field  of  Eylau,  was  carried  to  the  hos- 
pital amongst  hundreds  of  his  fellows.  Many 
days  afterwards,  a  little  dog  had  found  its  way, 
no  one  knew  how,  into  the  place,  and  amongst 
the  wounded,  the  dying  and  the  dead,  had 
searched  out  his  early  friend.  The  fainting 
boy  was  found  by  the  attendants  with  the  dog 
beside  him,  licking  his  hands.  The  youth  soon 
breathed  his  last,  and  a  kind  comrade  took 
charge  of  the  dog ;  but  the  animal  would  take 
no  food,  pined  away,  and  shortly  died.  And 
a  thousand  other  examples  might  be  given  of 
an  affection  in  this  creature,  unaltered  by 
changes  of  fortune  and  enduring  to  the  last." 
—Pp.  693,  694. 

As  a  book  truly  useful  to  all  who  keep  do- 
mestic animals,  whether  for  profit  or  amuse- 
ment, and  entertaining  to  those  who  do  not — 
as  a  valuable  lesson  in  natural  history,  and  a 
standard  book  of  reference,  we  cannot  say  too 
much  in  its  praise.  It  must  be  read  to  be 
appreciated ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  read  by  all, 
the  sooner  all  will  be  improved,  not  only  in 
the  knowledge  of  animals,  but  it  will  set  them 
reflecting  on  their  knowledge  of  themselves. 

The  work  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the 
wood  engravings  are  excellent. 
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AND   ORIGINAL    NOTES   CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE 
AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Protection  of  Poses. — The  tender  kinds 
of  Roses  when  grown  as  dwarf  in  beds,  or  as 
simple  specimens,  are  most  effectually  pro- 
tected by  pressing  the  shoots  close  down  to 
the  ground  after  the  bloom  is  over ;  and  then 
covering  them  over  with  dry  fern,  branches  of 
spruce  fir,  or  dry  litter  laid  on  loosely  and 
thinly,  just  sufficient  to  hide  the  branches. 
The  most  tender  Poses  are  safely  preserved  in 
this  way,  provided  the  shoots  get  fairly  ma- 
tured in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Where  it 
can  be  had,  fern  is  the  best  material  for  several 


reasons :  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  lie  so 
compact  as  straw,  and  thus  affords  more  pro- 
tection ;  it  is  less  littery;  and  its  colour  is  less 
conspicuous,  and  therefore  less  objectionable, 
than  that  of  straw  or  litter.  For  standard 
Roses  of  tender  character,  some  pieces  of  fern 
may  be  loosely  tied  among  the  branches  form- 
ing the  head :  they  should  be  tied  together  by 
the  stems,  and  then  set  over  the  branches  like 
an  extinguisher,  the  branches  being  first  loosely 
tied  in  so  that  it  may  cover  them  :  a  hay- 
band  may  also  be  wound  round  the  stems. 
When  the  plants  are  growing  against  a  wall, 
a  few  pieces  of  fern  may  be  stuck  in  among 
the  branches.  All  these  protecting  materials 
must  be  gradually  removed  during  April  and 
May — gradually,  because  the  young  shoots 
which  are  always  liable  to  be  injured  by  spring 
frosts,  are  specially  so  after  the  plants  have 
been  covered  up  in  winter. 

Chapman's  Prince  of  Wales  Plum. — 
This  Plum  was  raised  at  Brentford  End  in 
1830,  and  is  a  seedling  from  the  Orleans,  but 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  variety.  It  is 
larger,  of  a  different  shape,  being  inclined  to 
be  oval,  different  in  colour,  which  is  a  bright 
purplish  pink,  with  much  more  bloom,  and  the 
flavour  is  much  superior.  The  flesh  is  yellowish 
or  pale  amber,  and  parts  from  the  stone. 
Unlike  the  Orleans  it  never  cracks,  and  the 
shoots  differ  from  those  of  that  variety  in 
being  smooth,  whereas  in  the  Orleans  they 
are  downy.  The  leaves  are  broad,  roundish, 
and  easily  distinguishable  from  those  of  any 
other  Plum.  The  trees  are  of  vigorous  gowth. 
Upon  stocks  planted  in  the  spring  of  1844,  and 
budded  in  August  following,  are  this  year 
shoots  upwards  of  8  feet  in  height.  The  bloom 
is  protected  by  the  foliage  in  a  most  remark- 
able manner,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  habit  of 
spurring  all  up  the  branches.  Trees  of  this 
variety,  three  years  old,  have  been  covered 
with  Plums  as  thickly  as  they  could  be  placed, 
at  3  feet  up  the  stem,  so  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  fasten  the  branches  up  with  stakes  to 
prevent  them  breaking  down.  It  bears  well 
on  suckers  from  the  mother  plant. 

The  Mimultjs. — As  it  is  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  that  the  different  varieties  of 
Mimulus  variegatus  and  M.  cardinalis  have 
been  crossed  by  hybridizing,  and  having  for 
long  entertained  a  similar  opinion,  I  venture 
to  trouble  you  with  the  reason  that  has  in- 
duced me  to  come  to  a  contrary  conclusion ; 
and  I  do  this  under  the  impression,  that  it  will 
probably  induce  such  notice  as  may  determine 
the  question.  If  we  take  a  theoretical  view 
of  the  matter,  we  shall  at  once  conclude  that 
the  union  of  the  two  species  has  not  taken 
place ;  else  knowing  how  usually  seedlings 
assume  the  colour  of  their  male  parent,  we 
might  expect  to  see  amongst  the  M.  varie- 
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gatus,  self  colours  of  rose,  crimson,  deep  orange, 
and  scarlet,  whereas  their  ground  colours  only 
vary  from  pale  cream  to  deep  orangy  yellow; 
their  foliage  also  indicates  no  relationship  to 
the  cardinalis  species.  I  shall  conclude,  hy 
referring  to  the  result  of  three  years'  experi- 
ments :  for  two  seasons,  I  in  vain  tried  to 
hybridize  M.  Moodiana  with  McLainii  and 
cardinalis  :  last  summer  I  determined  to 
devote  more  care  and  attention  to  the  subject; 
for  which  purpose  I  potted  off  several  plants 
of  M.  Moodiana  and  its  varieties,  and  placed 
them  in  a  cold  pit,  where  they  grew  most 
vigorously.  Having  noticed  that  this  kind 
of  Mimulus  opened  its  stigma,  and  that  the 
anthers  became  dusty  before  the  flower  ex- 
panded, I  cut  each  bud  open  to  the  base,  and 
removed  the  anthers  before  the  bloom  was 
half-matured.  At  the  proper  time,  farina 
from  McLainii  was  applied,  and  the  seed-pods 
swelled  off  and  ripened,  and  I  pictured  to 
myself  some  most  magnificent  hybrids;  but  to 
my  great  mortification,  I  found  that  what 
ought  to  have  been  seeds,  were  mere  empty 
skins.  I  next  hybridized  the  same  plants 
with  varieties  of  their  own  species,  and  have 
obtained  abundance  of  fertile  seeds.  I  em- 
brace the  present  opportunity  briefly  to  ex- 
press my  surprise  at  the  limited  attention  that 
florists  are  giving  to  the  extension  of  varieties 
by  hybridizing,  of  Achimenes  and  Thunbergia. 
I  can  promise,  from  experience,  that  if  they 
will  cut  open  the  flower  of  the  former,  and 
take  out  the  anthers  in  good  time,  this  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  tribe  of  plants  will 
be  most  surely,  though  probably  at  first, 
slowly  improved.  If  Thunbergia  be  subjected 
to  similar  treatment,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  great  additions  might  be  expected  to  our 
present  collection.  Why  not  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  free  blooming  T.  chrysops,  by  crossing 
it  with  the  older  varieties  ? — A.  C.  Leeds. 

Natural  Means  of  Propagating  Plants. 
— That  propagation  by  seed  is  a  natural  me- 
thod of  multiplication  is  doubtless  true  ;  but 
to  say  that  no  other  natural  means  exist  is 
absurd.  The  sugar-cane  ( Saccharum  ojfiri- 
ftarum)  is  rarely  propagated  by  seeds  ;  its 
natural  mode  of  propagation  is  by  the  stem, 
which  when  blown  down  by  the  storm  emits 
roots  at  every  joint  ;  and  man  has  availed 
himself  of  this  natural  property  as  a  means  of 
artificially  extending  the  plant.  The  tiger 
lily  (Lilhim  tiyrinuni)  naturally  propagates 
itself  by  bulbs,  formed  in  the  bosom  of  its 
leaves  ;  we  never  saw  it  form  a  seed.  The 
Jerusalem  artichoke  (Helianthus  tuber'osnx) 
naturally  multiplies  itself  by  its  tubers,  which 
are  bodies  of  the  same  nature  as  the  so-called 
root  of  a  potato  ;  no  one  ever  saw  it  produce 
seed  in  this  country.  And  Achimenes  are 
principally  multiplied    by   little  scaly   bodies 


resembling  tubers,  and  formed  in  such  abun- 
dance as  to  render  seed  unnecessary  — G.  C. 

Vegetable  Wax. — In  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Boston  (U.S.)  Natural  History  Society, 
Mr.  Teschemacher  remarks  that,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  there  are  very  exten- 
sive palm-leaf  manufactories,  in  which  the 
sweepings  and  dust,  arising  from  splitting  the 
leaf,  accumulate  to  a  large  amount,  and  are 
thrown  away  as  useless.  He  had  presented 
specimens  of  vegetable  wax,  extracted  from 
these  sweepings,  one  of  which  had  been  melted 
in  hot  water.  Also  the  two  proximate  ingre- 
dients, cereine  and  myricinc,  into  which  he 
had  separated  it,  to  prove  its  identity.  The 
cereine  is  originally  deposited  in  a  white 
gelatinous  mass:  this  he  had  melted.  That 
this  wax  is  the  glossy  covering  which  is  spread 
by  nature  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf  and 
stem,  may  be  seen  on  inspecting  the  two 
specimens  of  leaf,  one  previous  to,  and  the 
other  after  the  operation  to  deprive  it  of  the 
wax.  The  so-called  wax  of  the  common 
Myrica  cerifera,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  vege- 
table tallow,  containing  stearine  and  the  other 
ingredients  of  fat.  He  is  of  opinion,  though 
without  having  made  any  detailed  and  exact 
experiments,  that  from  these  sweepings  suf- 
ficient wax  may  be  extracted  to  pay  a  good 
profit  ;  from  what  he  has  tried,  he  does  not 
imagine  the  expense  -would  exceed  40  or  50 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  wax  made.  It 
can  easily  be  made  of  a  pure  white  colour. 

Balsam  Seeds. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  states  that  the  case  in 
which  the  seed  of  the  balsam  is  enclosed, 
yields  an  orange  dye  of  a  beautiful  colour.  As 
the  balsam  seeds  freely,  this  could  be  produced 
extensively  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  as  to  become  an 
object  of  commerce. 

Late  Pears. — The  apartment  in  which 
these  are  kept  should  be  of  a  uniformly  low 
temperature,  and  quite  dark,  and  should  be 
submitted  to  but  few  changes  ;  but  when  they 
are  wanted  for  use,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
submit  them  to  an  increase  of  temperature — 
about  60  degrees  will  be  sufficient,  and  this 
will  have  the  effect  of  thoroughly  ripening 
them,  and  removing  the  grittiness  which 
detracts  from  the  merit  of  some  otherwise 
excellent  kinds  ;  it  will  heighten  the  flavour  of 
all.  Few,  however,  should  be  submitted  to 
this  treatment  at  one  time,  as  they  should  be 
used  within  a  few  days  afterwards. — M. 

Aloysia  citriodora. — There  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  plant  (the  lemon-scented  Verbena) 
at  Bretton  Hall,  in  Yorkshire, growing  in  the 
conservatory,  that  is  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
high,  with  a  clear  stem  of  ten  feet,  forming  a 
tree  with  a  fine  branching  head. 

Dwarfed  Trees. — The  passion  of  the 
Japanese  for  dwarfed  plants  is  considerable; 
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and  it  is  principally  on  that  account  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  Mume  Plum,  (which  is 
looked  upon  as  something  holy,  and  bears  a 
great  value  throughout  the  empire)  is  one  of 
the  most  common  and  profitable  occupations  ot 
the  country.  A  dealer  offered  us,  in  1836,  a 
bush  in  full  flower  and  scarcely  three  inches 
high  :  this  prodigy  of  gardening  is  grown  in 
a  little  varnished  box  with  three  steps,  like  the 
boxes  of  medicine  which  the  Japanese  carry 
at  their  girdles  :  in  the  upper  step  was  the 
Mume  ;  the  next  step  was  occupied  by  a  fir- 
tree  of  similar  smallness ;  and  on  the  lower 
step  was  a  bamboo,  not,  above  an  inch  and  a 
half  high.  It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  select 
the  very  smallest  plants,  as  one  means  of 
facilitating  the  dwarfing  process. — Siebold's 
Flora  Japonica. 

Preserving  Walnuts.  —  To  ascertain 
which  are  perfect  fruit  suitable  for  storing, 
the  best  plan  is,  to  immerse  them  in  water  after 
removing  the  husks  :  the  perfect  ones  sink  to 
the  bottom  ;  while  all  the  imperfect  ones  float 
on  the  surface  ;  these  should  be  used  first. 
After  they  have  laid  to  sweat,  they  should  be 
cleansed  by  being  well  worked  in  a  dry  sack 
shaken  from  end  to  end  between  two  persons  ; 
the  friction  of  the  sack  cleans  them  perfectly. 
Place  them  in  earthen  pans  that  are  quite 
dry  and  not  glazed  :  cover  them  with  a  piece 
of  canvass  or  thick  brown  paper,  with  about 
an  inch  of  dry  sand  over  it  :  store  them  in  a 
moderately  dry  place  ;  and  as  required  for 
use  they  should  be  placed  for  eight  or  ten 
days  in  a  damper  situation,  which  will  freshen 
them,  and  causes  the  skin  to  peel  off  easily. 
This  is  a  sure  and  easy  way  of  keeping  both 
walnuts  and  filberts,  or  other  nuts. 

Fruit  Rooms. — The  management  of  a  fruit 
room  does  not  consist  merely  in  storing  it  to 
the  best  advantage  :  frequent  and  careful 
examination  is  necessary  to  remove  such  as 
may  be  approaching  toadecaying  state,  before 
they  have  spread  contamination  around  them  : 
such  fruit  should  at  once  be  removed  quite 
away,  and  all  litter  calculated  to  produce  damp 
or  mouldiness  should  be  cleared  away,  so  that 
the  fruit  room  may  at  all  times  be  as  cleanly 
and  comfortable  as  a  sitting  room. — M. 

Whole  sets  op  Potatoes. — Often  as  this 
has  been  recommended  by  practical  men,  there 
are  theorists  who  constantly  advocate  the  cut- 
ting of  Potatoes  upon  the  unfounded  notion  that 
large  tubers  have  stronger  eyes,  and  that 
stronger  eyes  bring  better  produce.  Now  it 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  ngain,  that 
potatoes  as  large  as  a  lien's  egg  or  a  walnut  in 
its  green  husk  will  yield  as  good  a  produce, 
and  stand  as  well  as  the  finest  tubers  that  can 
be  obtained,  and  that  when  a  crop  planted 
thus,  fails,  if  indeed  it  ever  fails,  we  must  look 
for  some  circumstance  totally  unconnected  with 


the  size  of  the  tuber.  Whole  tubers  are  in  many 
respects  better  than  cut  ones,  and  if  as  econo- 
mical by  reason  of  their  being  of  the  size 
usually  sold  very  cheap,  are  to  be  preferred  on 
every  account.  First,  they  stand  wet  and 
cold,  and  heat  and  drought,  much  better  than 
the  best  cut  sets.  Secondly,  they  are  less 
liable  to  disease.  Thirdly,  they  may  be 
planted  earlier  and  deeper  without  danger. 
Fourthly,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  they 
yielded  a  better  crop.  Fifthly,  they  can  be 
purchased  more  cheaply  of  other  growers  at 
taking-up  time,  than  the  same  quality  of  sets 
could  be  purchased  in  larger  tubers  to  cut  up. 
Lastly,  the  crop  is  always  more  even  or  equal 
than  any  with  cut  sets.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  cannot  help  strongly  recommending  that 
which  practice  has  proved  to  be  beneficial.  Pro- 
cure whole  tubers  grown  on  other  land;  plant 
early,  plant  deep,  and  calculate  on  a  good  com- 
parative crop,  under  any  circumstances. — G. 
The  Polyanthus. — This  plant  is  much 
neglected  round  London,  some  say  because  it 
is  difficult  to  cultivate.  This  is  not  the  fact,  but, 
like  all  other  subjects,  it  requires  attention,  and 
rarely  obtains  it.  This  spring  visitor  is  shown 
in  perfection  in  worse  climates  than  London,  and 
simply,  because  they  go  about  things  the  right 
way.  Those  who  exhibit  best,  grow  them  in  the 
open  ground.  When  two  trusses  throw  up,  the 
weakest  is  removed  ;  the  number  of  pips 
are  lessened  when  there  are  too  many  ;  and 
not  until  the  day  of  show  does  the  plant  obtain 
the  honour  of  a  pot.  The  ground  is  wetted 
almost  to  mud  on  the  morning  of  show.  The 
earth  is  cut  all  round  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
fibres,  and  it  is  transferred  to  a  pot  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  take  the  ball  of  earth  without  cur- 
tailing any  of  the  roots.  In  this  state,  after 
being  again  watei-ed,  it  is  shown,  and  will 
frequently,  if  well  shifted,  last  several  days,  in 
what  may  be  called  good  showing  order. 
Round  about  London,  people  have  attempted 
to  grow  them  like  Auriculas  in  their  pots  ; 
and  as  the  Polyanthus  makes  growth  in  mild 
weather  all  through  the  winter,  they  fre- 
quently suffer  from  too  much  or  too  little 
moisture,  alternately  being  drenched  and 
dried,  not  unfrequently  damping  off  or  being 
destro}'ed  by  the  red  spiders.  The  natural 
earth  is  its  most  congenial  quai'ter. —  Q. 

The  Picotees  Mrs.  Barnard  and  Miss 
Desborough.— The  Woolwich  growers  insist 
that  these  Picotees  are  both  identically  the 
same,  but  that  Mrs.  Barnard  is  a  sport  from 
the  other.  The  evidence  is  in  favour  of  their 
identity  as  one  variety  :  the  grass  is  the 
same,  the  pods  the  same,  and  the  habit  the 
same,  but  the  flowers,  in  their  proper  charac- 
ter, are  very  unlike. 

Artotrogus  htdnosporus. — This  is  a 
curious  parasitical  fungus,  which  is  found  in 
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the  intercellular  passages  of  potatoes,  during 
the  process  of  germination,  or  just  after  it  is 
completed.  It  has  the  flocci  branched,  con- 
tinuous, and  flexuose,  creeping  through  the 
intercellular  passages  ;  there  are  two  kinds 
present,  of  which  one  is  much  more  slender 
than  the  other  ;  the  latter  creeps  widely  in  the 
intercellular  passages,  and  is  evidently  the 
mycelium,  or  spawn.  This  fungus  was  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  some  experiments  by 
Dr.  Payer,  chief  physician  of  the  Hopital 
de  la  Charite,  at  Paris,  who  has  been  paying 
great  attention  to  the  disease  with  which 
potatoes  are  affected. — M. 

Planting  Potatoes  in  Autumn. — I  grow 
only  two  sorts  of  Potato  for  seed  ;  the  early 
frame,  and  the  ash-leaved  kidney,  and  both  of 
these  I  planted  last  autumn,  each  set  being  a 
whole  Potato.  On  taking  up  the  roots,  I  find 
that,  notwithstanding  the  inclement  winter, 
I  have  gathered  a  fair  average  crop,  free  from 
disease,  and  as  clean  and  fine  flavoured  as  any 
I  have  ever  dressed. — J.  A.  D. 

TnE  Habranthi. — The  Habranthi  are  in 
general  pretty  hardy  ;  but  as  their  leaf  should 
be  in  perfection  in  the  winter,  it  must  be 
liable  to  injury  from  frost  if  not  protected  in 
some  manner ;  they  require,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare their  blossom,  a  hot  period  of  rest,  which 
would  be  often  wanting  to  them  if  exposed  to 
our  climate.  When  cultivated  in  a  border, 
they  should  be  covered  with  a  glass  frame  to 
keep  them  hot  and  dry  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  with  a  covering  of  mats  or  straw  that 
remain  the  winter  ;  or  they  may  be  taken  up 
when  the  leaves  decay  without  breaking  the 
fibres,  kept  in  sand,  and  reset  three  months  after. 
As  most  of  the  bulbs  are  found  in  dry  gravelly 
situations,  they  must  require  the  border  to  be 
well  drained,  which  should  be  done  by  a  layer 
six  inches  deep  of  stones,  covered  with  an 
inverted  sod,  or  at  least  with  heath,  furze,  or 
straw. — Herbert,  in  Botanical  Register. 

Hydrangea  jai*onic:a. — This  plant  proves 
to  be  about  as  hardy  as  II.  hortensis,  and  re- 
quires similar  treatment.  The  finest  trusses 
of  bloom  are  always  borne  by  single-stemmed 
plants,  newly  raised  from  cuttings.  But  this 
species  does  not  look  so  well  in  that  style,  as 
when  forming  a  moderate  sized  bush  with  a 
number  of  flower  heads.  The  old  wood  must 
be  cut  out  yearly,  to  avoid  a  straggling  cha- 
racter, and  to  keep  the  plants  clothed  with 
foliage  down   to  their  base. — -M. 

Keasons  'why  the  Hollyhock  is  not  a 
good  snow  flower.  —  First,  because  the 
entire  beauty  of  the  Hollyhock  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  whole  plant,  which  cannot  be 
exhibited.  Secondly,  because  the  single  flower 
has  no  stalk,  and  therefore  cannot  be  placed  in 
B  stand.  Thirdly,  because,  although  a  mag- 
nificent plant  in  a  garden,  the  spike  is  no 


sooner  cut  off  than  it  begins  to  fade,  and  they 
have  the  meanest  possible  appearance  in  an 
exhibition.  Lastly,  because,  though  the  spike, 
when  cut,  is  useless,  cutting  it  destroys  the 
plant  for  the  season. — P. 

Petunias. — For  planting  out  in  the  flower- 
garden,  in  the  summer  months,  these  plants 
are  best  when  propagated  in  the  spring,  if 
there  is  any  convenience  for  doing  so.  The 
young  plants  grow  more  bushy  and  vigorous 
than  older  ones  which  have  been  kept  over  the 
winter,  and  a  few  old  plants,  suitable  for 
the  purpose  of  propagating  from,  are  more 
easily  preserved  than  a  stock  of  young  ones. 
These  plants,  if  placed  in  a  warm  place,  (such 
as  the  forcing-house),  in  February,  will  fur- 
nish cuttings  in  abundance,  which  are  to  be 
taken  off  and  rooted  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  and 
then  potted  into  small  pots,  and  hardened  off 
in  a  cold  frame,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  planting  out 
by  May.  The  soil  for  these  kind  of  plants 
should  be  well  worked,  and  in  good  tilth,  but 
not  over  rich.  To  keep  the  plants  dwarf, 
compact,  and  covered  with  bloom,  the  points 
of  the  leading  shoots  should  be  regularly 
"  stopped,"  as  the  garden  term  is,  once  a 
week,  after  the  plants  begin  to  grow.  The 
following  dozen  varieties  are  some  of  the  best 
among  the  new  ones  for  the  flower-garden  : — 
Prince  Albert. —  Clear  rosy  purple,  very 
bright,  of  large  size  and  good  form,  and  not 
liable  to  burn.  Height,  18  inches.  Purple 
Perfection. — Dark  velvety  purple,  of  fine 
form,  and  not  so  liable  ;o  burn  as  many  of  the 
dark  varieties.  Height,  18  inches.  Ovid. — 
Dark  violet  purple,  changing  in  the  autumn 
to  blue.  It  is  a  plant  of  strong  habit,  with  a 
large  and  finely-formed  flower.  Height,  18 
inches  to  2  feet.  King  (Ivery's). — A  flower 
of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  preceding, 
but  a  few  shades  brighter,  and  not  so  liable  to 
injury  by  bright  sunlight  :  a  most  profuse 
bloomer.  Height,  18  inches.  Princess  Royal 
(Ivery's). — A  delicate  pinkish  flower,  with 
a  very  distinct  bright  purple  throat ;  a 
very  pretty  variety.  Height,  12  to  18  inches. 
Reliance. — Pale  pink,  with  dark  throat,  and 
much  veined  with  dark  purple  ;  of  fine  habit 
and  substance,  and  perhaps  ihe  best  formed 
flower  out.  Height,  12  to  lo  inches.  Kentish 
Reaufy. — Pink  ground,  mottled  with  flesh-! 
colour,  of  fine  form,  medium  size,  and  a  most 
profuse  bloomer.  Height,  12  to  IS  inches. 
Striata  Delicatissima  (Girling's). — A  flower 
of  the  same  character  as  the  preceding,  only 
mottled  and  streaked  with  bright  red,  medium 
sized  and  very  distinct.  Height,  12  to  15 
inches.  Beaute  Par/ait. — Mottled  reddish 
flesh-colour,  veined  with  dark  purple  ;  a 
flower  of  good  substance  and  medium  size. 
Height,  18  inches.  Formosissima. — Velvety 
pale  flesh-coloured  ground  with  dark  purple 
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throat,  and  much  veined  with  the  same  colour  ; 
a  most  profuse  blooming  variety,  and  one  of 
the  best  for  the  flower-garden.  Height,  18 
inches  to  2  feet.  Pet  (Ivery's). — A  pretty 
little  gem  ;  pale  pink  mottled,  margined,  and 
veined  with  bright  lively  purple  ;  requires 
careful  management  through  the  winter,  and 
rather  rich  soil  when  planted  out.  Height,  9 
to  15  inches.  Queen  of  May. — White,  mot- 
tled with  bluish-purple  ;  a  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful variety  when  it  comes  in  good  character, 
but  very  uncertain.  Height,  18  inches. — AB. 

Forcing  Pot-Herbs. — Scarcely  any  one 
thing  is  more  easily  produced  than  mint  and 
fennel  out  of  season;  and  yet  no  persons  take 
the  trouble  to  provide  it,  though  in  great  re- 
quest. Even  in  good  establishments  gardeners 
hardly  ever  provide  those  things  so  early  as 
they  are  wanted.  Lamb  is  frequently  pro- 
duced in  January  or  February;  and  there  are 
those  who  care  nothing  for  it  if  they  are  de- 
barred of  their  mint  sauce.  Pickled  salmon 
and  prime  mackerel  are  had  very  early  in  the 
season,  long  before  a  bit  of  fennel  can  be  pro- 
cured of  the  out-of-door  growth.  There  are 
other  uses,  perhaps,  to  which  these  herbs  may 
be  put  besides  sauce-making;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  simple  than  their  production  at  all 
seasons  by  merely  potting  a  few  plants,  and 
starting  them  in  a  common  hot -bed  or  stove, 
or  even  a  warm  green-house  ;  but  in  a  place 
where  hot-beds  are  always  at  work,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  put  some  strong  roots  of  mint 
and  fennel,  and  place  them  in  the  hot-bed 
from  time  to  time,  according  as  the  supply  is 
likely  to  be  required.  The  period  for  potting 
them  is  when  they  are  throwing  off  their  seed 
vessels :  cut  the  old  plants  down  at  that  time, 
and  put  them  into  eight-inch  pots ;  dig  up  a 
patch  of  roots  as  large  as  this  pot  will  take,  and 
place  it  awhile  in  the  open  air.  About  Oc- 
tober, put  a  pot  of  each  in  a  hot-bed ;  and  in 
November  another  of  each ;  in  December  a 
third  of  each,  and  you  will  have  a  succession  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  wanted.  They  are  still 
less  trouble  if  you  have  a. stove,  because  they 
are  more  regularly  heated,  and  have  more  air. 

Chinese  Agriculture. — We  often  apply 
the  epithet  of  semi-barbarians  to  the  Chinese, 
because  they  very  properly  wished  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain,  and  because  they 
think  and  act  differently  to  ourselves  ;  and 
also,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  so 
skilful  in  some  manufactures  as  Europeans  : 
yet,  we  find  this  people  increasing  within  their 
own  boundaries,  until  their  numbers  are  almost 
incredible  :  from  the  remotest  ages,  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  practising,  in  the  most 
ingenious  manner,  many  of  the  arts  which, 
but  lately,  Europeans  have  become  acquainted 
with  : — their  soil  has  been  cultivated  with  the 
most  arduous  labour,  and  its  fertility  increased 


by  a  method,  which  we,  who  pretend  to  be 
more  learned  and  civilized,  have  almost  up  to 
the  present  time  neglected,  despised,  or  at 
least  been  in  great  ignorance  of ;  but  science 
has  pointed  out  to  us  discoveries  which  demon- 
strate the  means  of  securing  to  us  the  most 
ample  harvests  ;  and  the  Chinese  have  thus 
been  able  to  compel  their  limited  soil  to  afford 
them  sufficient  food  for  a  population  almost 
unlimited  in  numbers,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
upwards  of  300,000,C00  of  persons,  and  this 
being  the  case,  a  scientific  agriculturist  is 
tempted  to  follow  so  valuable  an  example. — 
The  Plough. 

Cause  of  the  Potato  Rot. — Mr.  Chap- 
man, of  Brentford  End,  has  published  some 
curious  facts  respecting  the  disease  in  the 
potato  crop-,  from  which  we  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing :  First,  that  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
the  disease  among  early  potatoes,  planted 
early,  and  taken  up  early  ;  but  that  parts  of 
the  same  crops  left  in  the  ground  took  the  dis- 
ease as  much  as  any.  Secondly,  that  the 
disease  in  a  general  way  affected  new  sorts  of 
potatoes,  and  even  seedling  potatoes  as  much 
as  old  ones.  Thirdly,  that  the  disease  must 
have  originated  from  purely  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, because  it  affected  potatoes  in  all  kinds 
of  ground,  wet  and  dry,  poor  and  rich,  stiff 
and  light,  high  and  low,  and  although  there 
may  have  been  partial  and  local  exceptions, 
no  kind  of  land  was  free  from  attack. 
Fourthly,  that  the  disease  is  not  inherent  in 
the  potato  itself.  Potatoes  planted  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  July  and  August,  in  Novem- 
ber were  nearly  all  diseased  ;  a  quantity  of 
the  same  sets  kept  over  and  planted  the  first 
of  October,  have  matured  themselves  com- 
pletely, and  have  not  in  the  whole  lot  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  disease.  Fifthly,  that 
the  disease  must  have  commenced  in  July, 
and  ended  in  September,  or  thereabouts. 
Many  particulars  are  given  confirmatory  of 
these  conclusions  in  the  Gardener's  Gazette  of 
January  24th,  in  which  paper,  Mr.  Chapman 
has  contributed  an  elaborate,  but  thorough 
British  article. 

Sowing  Seeds. — In  saving  the  seed  of 
Stocks  and  Wall-flowers,  the  single  ones  only 
avail  you  ;  and  as  the  double  flowers  have  no 
organs  of  generation,  they  are  useless.  It  is 
a  fallacy  to  put  a  single  one  amongst  double 
ones.  The  proper  way  of  saving  seed  is  to 
sekct  any  single  one  that  has  five  petals  in- 
stead of  four,  and  remove  all  other  single  ones. 
In  saving  seed  from  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Lark- 
spurs, China  Asters,  Camellias,  Koses,  or  other 
double  flowers  which  yield  seed,  choose  the  best 
that  have  the  necessary  organs  and  seed-vessels. 
In  saving  the  seed  of  vegetables,  select  the 
very  best,  and  let  none  other  bloom  within  a 
mile  if  you  can  help  it. — Gknni/s  Almanac. 
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Without  making  any  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference of  taste,  there  have  been  many  persons 
ready  to  condemn  the  laying  out  of  the  Chis- 
wick  Gardens  ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
say  they  were  perfection  ;  but  it  would  also 
be  unjust  to  deny  that  there  are  many  parts 
exceedingly  pretty,  and  until  we  can  see  all 
landscape  gardeners  hit  upon  the  same  pattern 
by  accident,  or,  at  any  rate,  adopt  throughout 
the  work  the  same  principles,  we  shall  not 
quarrel  with  any  plan  in  which  there  is  a 
mixed  style,  and  especially  when  it  is  for  the 
use  of  a  mixed  public.  The  Horticultural 
Garden  contains  very  many  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  hardy  plants ;  and,  with  all  the  faults 
which  a  hypercritic  may  be  disposed  to  find 
with  it,  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  help  according 
to  the  early  management  a  foresight  which 
many  of  the  present  day  never  even  study, 
much  less  exhibit.  The  Horticultural  Society 
of  London  was  founded,  as  its  title  implies,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  advancement  of 
horticultural  science.  Very  much  real  service 
may  be  traced  to  its  proceedings  ;  among  the 
foremost  of  which  may  be  mentioned  that  par- 
ticular feature,  the  trial  of  every  experiment, 
however  ludicrous,  that  has  been  so  brought 
forward  as  to  excite  public  attention,  the 
object  being  to  enable  the  council  to  publish 
an  official  report  of  its  fallacy  from  actual  ex- 
perience, if  it  be  a  fallacy,  instead  of  denounc- 
ing it  without  a  trial,  which  would  rather 
Strengthen  than  overturn  the  sinister  object 
of  schemers  ;  and  of  reporting  its  success,  if  it 
turn  out  well,  upon  an  authority  that  cannot 
be  questioned — the  fair  trial  in  their  own 
garden.  Connected  with  this  feature  may  he 
mentioned  the;  trial  of  all  new  ami  alleged  ncir 
fruits,  and  reporting  the  result ;  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  this  has  been  carried  out,  we 
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need  only  refer  to  their  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  a 
master-piece  of  statistical  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  orchard — not  perfection  certainly, 
nor  do  we  pledge  ourselves  to  subscribe  to  all 
the  opinions  and  decisions,  nevertheless  a  mas- 
ter-piece :  there  is  nothing  in  existence  con- 
tains so  much  of  such  good  information  upon 
the  great  variety  of  fruiis  that  are  forced  upon 
our  notice  by  different  cultivators  at  home  and 
abroad.  For  every  fruit  we  have  an  opinion, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  sound  one,  of 
its  quality,  its  appearance,  habit,  and  general 
characteristics  ;  and,  above  all,  the  many  names 
under  which  it  has  been  sold  to  the  public. 
And  this  information  has  been  obtained  by 
experiment ;  for  instance,  a  new  fruit  is  adver- 
tized ;  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  fruit  depart- 
ment sees  it,  and  pronounces  it  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  something  already  known  and 
grown  under  another  name.  The  plant  is, 
nevertheless,  procured,  planted,  and  the  pro- 
gress  tested  in  every  way  with  the  plantsalready 
in  the  collection.  The  merely  knowing  it  is  so 
would  not  prevent  the  trial,  because  condem- 
nation without  trial  might  be  wrong,  for  the 
reasons  we  have  mentioned.  Another  great 
feature  in  the  management  and  plan  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  is  that  of  collecting  from 
abroad,  subjects  that  we  have  not  yet  got  at 
home.  From  the  collectors  employed  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  many  valuable  plants 
have  been  from  time  to  time  raised,  and  dis- 
tributed freely,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
without  sufficient  preference  to  create  any  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  Fellows.  We  never 
applied  in  vain  for  anything  we  wanted;  and 
we  must  say  that  in  the  garden  we  never  wit- 
nessed any  ill-behaviour  or  impatience;  while, 
m>  far  as  the  fruit-garden  goes,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  few,  if  there  be  any 
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other,  could  conduct  the  department  so  well 
as  Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Munroe,  the  gardener, 
is  one  of  those  persevering,  quiet,  but  expe- 
rienced persons,  who,  like  the  mainspring  of  a 
watch,  keep  every  thing  going  by  their  regu- 
larity, precision,  and  equal  force.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  society  having 
propagated  common  plants  to  distribute  to  its 
members — much  to  the  injury  of  the  nursery 
trade;  a  thing  not  contemplated  in  its  objects — 
but,  without  defending  this  proceeding  as  a 
principle,  we  are  bound  to  look  over  it  as  an 
expediency  forced  upon  the  management  by 
the  unfortunate  death  of  Mr.  Douglas,  their 
collector,  who,  as  is  too  well  known,  fell  avprey 
to  wild  beasts,  while  treading  almost  unknown 
lands  in  search  of  botanical  novelties.  This 
awful  visitation  caused  for  a  time  a  lapse  in 
the  supply  of  new  subjects,  and  the  council 
were,  in  some  measure,  bound  to  supply  the 
subscribers  of  four  guineas  per  annum  with 
something;  this,  though  not  a  justification  of 
the  proceeding  as  a  principle,  was,  at  least, 
excusable  ;  and  if  the  supply,  as  regarded  old 
subjects,  or  rather  nursery  subjects,  was  abated 
afterwards,  which  we  are  informed  was  the 
case,  there  was  no  real  ground  of  complaint. 
We  need  scarcely  say,  that  to  the  collectors  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  we  are  indebted  for 
the  introduction  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  in  existence,  and,  indeed,  for  almost 
nine-tenths  of  the  novelties  that  have  been  im- 
ported since  it  was  fairly  established  ;  and  a 
vast  number  of  them  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  gentleman  whose  lamented  and 
melancholy  fate  we  have,  in  common  with 
every  lover  of  horticulture,  had  to  deplore. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  society  all  the  varieties 
of  fruit  are  preserved  as   long  as   possible. 


Almost  every  description  of  pit,  house,  stove, 
frame,  and  contrivance  for  artificial  tempe- 
rature, has  been  tried,  and  many  are  now  in 
use.  A  lofty  conservatory  has  been  erected, 
and  planted  with  many  curious  specimen 
plants ;  and  the  establishment  of  shows  three 
or  four  times  a  year  draws  many  thousands 
from  long  distances  to  see  such  collections  of 
plants  as  are  not  seen  at  any  other  place, 
unless  it  be  the  Regent's  Park,  where  there 
are  also  shows,  supported,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  same  exhibitors  ;  and  the  rivalry  per- 
haps increases  the  attractions  of  both  shows. 
There  are  many  bits  of  effective  planting  about 
the  grounds ;  most  of  the  subjects  have  been 
placed  in  groups,  each  of  one  genus ;  and  in 
parts  there  is  considerable  taste  in  the  group- 
ing ;  nevertheless,  many  of  the  shrubs  have 
outgrown  their  stations,  and  constant  removals 
have  been,  and  will  for  some  time  continue 
to  be,  the  consequence;  many  of  the  early 
planted  specimens  fairly  occupying  all  the 
room  formerly  devoted  to  the  whole  group. 
Broad  straight  walks,  albeit  in  our  mind  highly 
improper  for  a  private  estate,  are  very  appro- 
priate for  crowded  gardens,  and  gardens  open 
to  the  multitude.  There  are  many  spots  and 
objects  well  adapted  for  sketching,  and  that 
which  heads  the  present  brief  notice  is  among 
them.  We  ought  to  notice,  that  the  conser- 
vatory is  only  one  wing  of  the  intended  edifice, 
though,  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  it  is  com- 
plete in  its  way.  Fellows  of  the  society  are 
entitled  to  many  privileges,  and  are  admitted 
by  ballot,  after  being  proposed  by  three  mem- 
bers, and  the  name  suspended  in  the  public 
room  three  several  days  of  meeting,  the  fee 
being  six  guineas  entrance,  and  four  guineas 
per  annum. 
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Many  of  the  earlier-growing  plants,  and 
especially  such  as  Camellias,  will  now  be 
making  their  annual  growth  ;  and,  as  much  of 
the  success  of  flowering  them  will  next  year 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  this  growth 
is  effected  and  matured,  whatever  assistance 
can  be  rendered  should  be  afforded  to  the 
plants.  A  trifling  increase  of  warmth,  which 
is  desirable  for  them,  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
produced  by  the  increased  power  of  the  sun 
at  this  season  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
render  as  much  heat  as  possible,  derived  from 
this  source,  available  to  the  plant :  one  great 
means  of  doing  this  is,  to  avoid  the  foolish 
custom  of  setting  every  door  and  window  open 
as  soon  as  the  heat  begins  to  rise  a  little,  by 
which  the  temperature  is  not  only  lowered, 


but  the  plants  subjected  to  a  chilling  draught. 
Ventilation,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  necessary 
and  desirable ;  but  the  means  necessary  to 
produce  even  great  results  in  this  way,  are  by 
no  means  so  comprehensive  as  is  generally 
imagined  :  the  judicious  opening  of  one  or 
two  ventilators  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
a  very  slight  opening  indeed  below,  will  pro- 
duce a  rapid  change  in  this  respect.  In  mois- 
ture as  much  assistance  must  be  given  as  can 
be,  but  the  house  being  required  to  be  kept 
also  highly  decorated  with  plants  in  bloom,  a 
generally  humid  atmosphere  cannot  be  in- 
dulged in  :  the  best  thing  to  do,  is  to  sprinkle 
the  individual  plants  daily  with  tepid  water, 
through  a  very  fine  syringe,  and  also  the  soil 
about  them — :not  enough  to  make  it  wet,  but 
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just  moistened,  so  as  to  give  off  some  portion 
of  vapour,  which  will  rise  about  the  plants 
under  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Temperature,  Sfc. — More  heat,  moisture,_ 
and  air,  will  be  required  by  the  plants  gene- 
rally as  the  season  advances  :  a  temperature 
of  50  degrees  may  be  taken  as  a  mean,  above 
which,  from  10  to  15  degrees  may  be  allowed 
by  sun-heat;  on  no  account  maintain  a  high 
night  temperature.  Evaporation  will  be  more 
brisk,  therefore  more  moisture  will  be  required, 
both  at  the  roots,  and  in  the  atmosphere  about 
the  leaves  and  stems.  As  to  ventilation,  keep- 
ing in  mind  what  has  been  stated  above,  a 
somewhat  freer  circulation  of  air  may  be 
allowed  than  was  the  case  last  month  ;  indeed, 
as  one  great  use,  if  not  the  only  use  of  ven- 
tilating, is  to  regulate  the  temperature,  it 
will  be  pretty  evident,  that  with  the  increase 
of  heat  by  the  sun,  increased  ventilation  will 
be  necessary  to  avoid  its  being  felt  in  excess. 

Shading. — This  is  not  to  be  recommended 
in  general.  Plants  that  are  quite  as  they 
should  be  at  the  root,  do  not  suffer  from  the 
sun's  rays  ;  but  as  the  interior  of  a  glass  struc- 
ture will  be  apt  to  become  too  much  heated 
when  these  rays  are  very  powerful,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  prevent  this  inconvenience.  Plants 
in  flower,  too,  require  some  degree  of  shade, 
both  to  keep  their  colours  from  fading,  and 
also  to  prevent  the  blooms  themselves  from 
falling.  Plants  in  pots  generally  suffer  more 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  permitted  to 
strike  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  thus  act  on 
the  delicate  and  tender  spongioles  of  the  roots  : 
if  the  roots  are  protected,  the  tops — of  grow- 
ing plants  at  least — will  not  be  injuriously 
affected  by  sun.  Sometimes  shading  is  neces- 
sary from  other  causes,  such  as  bad  glass  hav- 
ing been  used — glass  full  of  lenses,  which 
collects  the  sun's  rays  into  foci,  and  thus  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  are  liable  to  get  scorched. 

Inserts. — An  unceasing  warfare  should  be 
maintained  against  all  sorts  of  insects  to  which 
plants  are  liable,  especially  on  the  permanent 
plant,  and  climbers  ;  for  the  latter  grow  so 
fast,  that  if  not  cleared  earl)'  in  the  season,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  do  so  afterwards  ;  and 
the  latter,  (rem  their  size,  and  being  perma- 
nently fixed,  are  not  so  easily  subjected  to 
other  corrective  treatment.  Red  spider  and 
thrip  must  be  kept  down  by  syringing  with 
clear  soot  water;  green-fty,  or  aphis,  by  fumi- 
gation with  tobacco  ;  and  the  scale  insects  by 
a  thorough  routing  and  cleanliness. 

Climbers. —  Unremitting  attention  is  re- 
quired by  them  as  they  progress,  for  they 
mostly  grow  rapidly,  and  soon  become  con- 
fused, unless  very  well  looked  after.  Regard 
must  be -paid  to  the  natural  habits  of  each 
kind  as  to  flowering,  and  the  present  manage- 
ment must    be   moulded    accordingly  :     those 


that  bloom  on  the  long  shoots  of  the  present 
year's  growth  must  have  them  encouraged, 
and  the  weaker  ones  removed  ;  whilst  those 
that  bloom  on  laterals  must  be  managed  with 
a  view  to  the  production  and  encouragement 
of  laterals.  For  climbing  plants  in  pots, 
cylindrical-shaped,  or  pillar  trellises,  are  pre- 
ferable. A  few  later  flowers  may  be  produced 
from  some  of  the  free-flowering  creepers,  by 
pruning  the  plants  severely  now. 

Shifting.  —  The  large  plants,  which  are 
kept  in  large  pots,  or  in  boxes  or, tubs,  should 
be  looked  to  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
placed  in  larger  ones,  if  necessary.  Usually, 
however,  it  is  sufficient,  and  preferable,  to 
remove  carefully  some  of  the  old  soil  from  the 
roots,  and  replace  them  probably  in  the  same 
pots  or  boxes,  filling  up  with  fresh  and  con- 
genial soil :  the  state  of  the  roots  must  in 
great  measure  decide  this  question  :  if  they 
are  numerous  and  healthy,  and  the  plant  is 
required  to  increase  in  size,  a  larger  pot  may 
be  given  it  ;  but  if  they  are  few,  and  do  not 
appear  vigorous,  by  no  means  give  them  more 
room  at  the  root,  but  rather  restrict  them. 
Put  in  plenty  of  drainage,  and  use  the  soil  in 
a  very  rough  state,  with  a  few  pieces  or  lumps 
of  charcoal  thrown  in  as  the  shifting  proceeds. 

Flowers. — Most  of  the  gay  and  charming 
shrubs  of  New  Holland  will  now  be  blooming, 
and  will  be  required  to  deck  this  structure  ; 
besides  which,  every  other  house  should  be 
taxed  to  supply  its  quota,  so  as  to  render  this 
house  the  "gayest  of  the  gay."  Sweet- 
scented  plants  should  especially  be  provided 
in  considerable  numbers,  for  there  is  a  charm 
in  their  odour  fully  equal  to  that  of  their 
beauty. 
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The  re-potting  and  shifting  of  the  plants, 
as  they  require  it,  must  be  well  followed  up  ; 
(see  the  directions  given  at  p.  51.)  The  pro- 
pagation of  plants  by  the  many  arts  practised, 
on  the  principle  of  extension,  should  be  pro- 
secuted ;  this  includes  such  as  by  cuttings,  by 
layers,  grafting,  inarching,  budding,  division 
of  the  root,  and  so  on.  Cuttings,  wdien  thev 
can  be  got  in  a  fit  state,  root  better  now  than 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  are  better  able  to 
get  well  established  before  winter  than  those 
rooted  in  the  autumn. 

House  for  Miscellaneous  Px.a\t,*. — A 
succession  of  bloom,  which  is  one  ef  the  main 
objects  of  furnishing  green-houses  at  all,  will 
be  aided  by  keeping  a  f«iw  plants  in  various 
stages  of  forwardness  as  regards  pruning  and 
stopping  back  the  young  shoots.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  polling,  for  it  is  very  impolitic, 
for  more  reasons  than  one,  to  shift,  the  whole 
of  a  collection  of  plants,  or  all  the  plants  of 
one  particular  kind,  at  one  time. 
ii  - 
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Temperature,  &c.  —  This  house  may  be 
kept  at  about  a  medium  of  45  degrees,  not 
allowing  more  than  10  degrees  of  range  above 
this  point.  Perfect  ventilation  must  be  main- 
tained whenever  the  weather  will  permit, 
which,  at  this  season,  will  be  every  day,  and 
sometimes  all  night.  Syringe  the  walls,  path- 
ways, and  every  available  space,  every  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  raise  a  genial  moisture  ;  the 
plants  themselves  may  be  syringed  lightly, 
both  morning  and  evening,  when  the  air  is 
soft  and  mild. 

Melocacti.— This  is  the  time  to  grow  Melo- 
cacti.  Pot  them,  if  they  require  it,  draining 
them  very  perfectly  indeed.  If  they  are  put 
into  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  for  a  month 
or  two,  they  will  make  remarkable  progress  ; 
a  hot-bed  frame  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  places 
for  this  purpose  :  they  must  be  fairly,  but  not 
excessively,  supplied  with  water  to  the  soil. 

Succulent  plants  generally  may  be  more 
liberally  watered  ;  with  the  majority  the  ordi- 
nary green-house  temperature  is  sufficient. 

Bulbs. — All  the  green-house  bulbs  will  now 
be  growing  or  flowering,  and  will  require  to  be 
kept  pretty  liberally  watered.  By  no  means  let 
them  get  shaded,  but  give  them  all  the  light 
they  can  possibly  have,  while  they  have  a  green 
leaf  remaining.  In  the  case  of  any  of  the 
earlier  ones  which  may  be  approaching  ma- 
turity, decrease  the  supply  of  water  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  finally  with- 
hold it  altogether. 

Lisianthus  Itussellianus.  —  Autumn-sown 
plants  of  this  fine  green-house  biennial,  which 
have  been  kept  in  store-pots,  or  in  small  pots, 
should  be  potted  into  larger  ones,  using  a 
rough  open  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  peat 
soil,  and  one  part  fibrous  loam,  mixing  some 
lumps  of  charcoal  among  it  while  potting,  and 
making  a  very  perfect  drainage  ;  these  plants 
then  require  a  warm  light  place  in  the  front 
of  a  green-house ;  or  if  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature can  be  given  them,  so  much  the 
better. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Prepare  these  for 
autumn  flowering  by  taking  off  and  potting 
singly  some  of  the  off-sets  or  suckers  from 
the  old  stools  ;  they  may  be  taken  off  close  to 
the  base,  without  roots,  (or  with — it  is  not 
material  which,)  and  placed  in  a  moderate 
warmth  until  rooted,  when  they  must  be 
potted  singly,  and  grown  all  the  summer  as 
hardy  as  possible. 

Hydrangeas. — Plant  cuttings  of  the  ter- 
minal shoots  of  Hydrangeas,  both  hortensis 
and  japonica,  to  make  dwarf- blooming  plants 
for  flowering  next  spring  ;  they  must  have  the 
terminal  bud  perfect,  and  two  or  three  pairs 
of  leaves  only  ;  i-oot  them  in  a  mild  heat,  and 
grow  them  through  the  summer  so  as  to  get 
plenty  of  roots,  and  to  swell  the  terminal  bud, 


but  not  to  make  any  further  growth  :  these 
plants,  next  year,  should  bring  one  large  head 
of  bloom,  and  the  whole  not  more  than  a  foot 
or  so  in  height. 

Violets. — Propagate  Neapolitan  Violets  lor 
flowering  in  the  winter,  by  planting  the  run- 
ners in  light  rich  soil :  they  will  make  nice 
stocky  plants  by  the  autumn. 

Roses  in  pots. — Some  prefer  to  take  up 
strong  plants  from  the  open  ground — at  least 
of  all  the  hardy  kinds — and  pot  them  for 
blooming  in  the  new-fashioned  way,  as  potted 
specimen  plants  ;  others — ourselves  among  the 
number — prefer  to  grow  young  plants  for  this 
purpose  in  pots  from  the  beginning.  Our 
reason  for  this  preference  is,  that  the  con- 
ditions of  growth  in  the  open  ground  and  in 
pots  are  so  different,  that  a  transfer  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  acts  as  a  check  on  the 
plants  which  have  been  previously  growing 
more  freely,  and  quite  at  liberty,  in  the  open 
ground  ;  and,  although  we  will  not  deny  that 
handsome  and  well-bloomed  specimens  have 
been  obtained  the  other  way,  yet  we  prefer  the 
other  plan  because  we  can  best  see  our  way  in 
it.  When  the  potting-up  plan  is  adopted,  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  the  eye  on  suitable 
plants,  and  prevent  over-luxuriance  until  the 
potting  time,  in  the  autumn.  In  following  out 
the  other  plan,  take  cuttings  or  layers,  accord- 
ing to  the  habit?  of  the  varieties,  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  had,  and  grow  these  young  plants  care- 
fully on  in  pots  :  they  will  bloom  next  summer 
tolerably  well  if  well  looked  to  this  year.  Old 
plants  previously  bloomed  in  this  way,  should 
have  been  pruned  back  in  autumn,  and  re- 
potted in  rich  turfy  loam,  and  will  now  be 
growing  more  or  less.  Cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  shoots  of  roses,  strike  root  readily  in 
warmth,  especially  if  they  are  taken  off  with 
a  "heel"  of  the  former  shoot. 

Primulas. — Re-pot  the  plants  that  were 
sown  late  last  autumn  to  flower  during  the 
early  part  of  the  following  autumn.  Autumn- 
flowering  specimens  may  also  be  had  by  sow- 
ing the  seeds  about  the  middle  of  March,  in 
pots  or  pans,  placing  them  in  a  little  heat  ; 
when  the  young  plants  appear,  they  should  be 
removed  to  a  green-house,  and,  when  large, 
enough,  pricked  out  into  pots  or  pans,  and 
kept  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house :  they  will 
be  strong  plants,  ready  for  planting  out  by  the 
end  of  May.  Prepare  a  frame  under  a  north 
wall,  (which  is  the  most  suitable  situation  for 
them,)  and  plant  them  out  in  a  compost  of 
three-parts  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  turfy  loam 
or  sand  ;  place  them  about  six  or  eight  inches 
apart  ;  keep  them  close  for  a  few  days,  after 
which  the  covering  should  be  removed  en- 
tirely, to  allow  the  dews  and  rains  to  fall  on 
them.  They  will  require  no  more  attention 
until  potting  time,   but   they  should  have  a 
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liberal  supply  of  water  and  liquid  manure 
occasionally.  About  tbe  middle  of  September 
they  should  be  taken  up  and  potted  in  sis, 
seven,  or  eight-inch  pots,  according  to  circum- 
stances, in  a  compost  similar  to  the  above; 
afterwards  place  them  in  the  frame,  keep  them 
close  for  a  few  days,  and  wet  the  foliage  three 
or  four  times  a-day,  to  keep  them  from  flag- 
ging :  in  about  u  fortnight  they  may  safely  be 
removed  to  the  green-house,  and  watered  more 
sparingly ;  they  will  bring  a  good  succession 
of  bloom  throughout  the  autumn.  The  double- 
flowered  ones  must  be  raised  from  cuttings, 
and  flower  during  the  whole  winter. 

Lobelias. — Some  plants  of  the  Lobelia,  such 
as  L.  fulgens  and  L.  speeiosa,  make  splendid  ob- 
jects when  wellgrown;  theyrequire  to  be  parted 
now,  and  each  division,  or  single  heart  of  the 
old  plant,  potted  singly  into  a  small  pot,  and 
then  plunged  in  a  hot-bed ;  the  kind  of  soil 
is  not  material  till  they  get  larger.  As  the 
young  plants  begin  to  grow  in  the  warm 
frame,  they  must  be  removed  to  a  colder  situ- 
ation, and  gradually  hardened  to  stand  in  a 
green-house  ;  and  they  must  also  be  re-potted 
when  they  require  it.  For  some  months  yet, 
they  may  be  kept  with  advantage  in  the  pits 
and  frames. 

Chimney  Campanula. — This  plant  (Cam- 
panula pyramidalis)  may  readily  be  multiplied 
to  any  extent  by  planting  portions  of  the  roots, 
an  inch  or  so  long,  in  pots,  and  placing  them 
in  heat:  the  old  plants  require  shifting  occa- 
sionally. 

Siphoeampylos  bicolor.  —  Among  winter- 
flowering  green-house  plants  there  is  nothing 
more  gay,  and  certainly  useful,  than  this 
Siphocampylos,  which  is  not  half  so  commonly 
grown  with  this  view  as  it  ought  to  be :  it 
forms  upright  shoots,  four  or  five  feet  long, 
with  leaves  like  those  of  a  peach-tree,  from 
the  axils  of  each  of  which,  throughout  nearly 
its  whole  length,  one  of  its  pretty  yellow  and 
red  tubular  lobelia-like  flowers  are  produced, 
and  remain  a  long  while  in  perfection.  It 
should  now  be  started  to  grow,  and  encou- 
raged to  make  strong  shoots  during  summer. 

Watering.  —  A  general  caution  may  be 
given  as  to  watering  plants  in  pots.  Be  cer- 
tain when  you  do  water,  that  it  is  effectual, 
and  that  the  whole  mass  of  soil  is  moistened  : 
the  surface  often  appears  moist,  when  below 
it  is  quite  like  dust ;  and  nothing  can  be  worse 
for  the  plants. 

1 1  i.atii-IIouse. — Ericas,$'c. — The  potting 
of  the  plants  may  now  be  more  fully  proceeded 
with:  let  it  not,  however,  be  a  general  indiscri- 
minate shifting  of  the  whole  collection,  but 
only  those  which  are  in  a  condition  to  require 
it,  by  having  their  pots  moderately  filled  with 
roots  ;  the  potting  of  others  which  are  less 
advanced    in    this    respect   must    be  deferred 


until  a  later  period  in  the  season.  In  potting 
heaths — or  indeed  specimen  plants  of  all  kinds 
which  are  regarded  as  being  of  value — use 
only  such  soil  as  is  rough,  open,  and  fibrous, 
and  always  use  it  in  a  rough  state,  in  lumps 
of  greater  or  less  size,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  pots  which  are  employed.  Among  the 
soil  at  the  time  of  potting  introduce  a  quan- 
tity of  rather  large  lumps  of  charcoal,  besides 
having  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  well  drained 
with  rubble,  broken  crocks,  or  whatever  mate- 
rial of  a  porous  nature  may  happen  to  be  at  hand 
for  use.  For  some  time  after  they  have  been 
potted,  all  plants  require  proportionately  less 
water ;  and  this  rule  continues  in  force  until 
the  new  soil  becomes  intersected  with  the 
young  roots.  Large  plants  seldom  require 
shifting  more  than  once  in  the  year,  and  this 
should  be  done  during  the  summer,  just  at  the 
time  when  each  particular  kind  is  just  about 
to  renew  its  growth. 

Watering. — Except  in  the  cases  just  alluded 
to,  of  newly-potted  plants,  in  which  watering 
must  be  done  very  cautiously  indeed  until  the 
roots  get  into  the  new  soil,  the  plants  will 
require  at  this  season  to  be  more  liberally 
watered.  Large  plants  of  heaths,  as  well  as 
other  plants  growing  in  the  same  kind  of 
soil,  are  very  liable  to  get  much  drier  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass  of  earth,  than  the  exterior 
surface  would  lead  one  to  expect.  To  this 
state  of  things  the  loss  of  many  fine  specimens 
must  be  referred.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  be  sure  that,  in  the  case 
of  every  plant,  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  and  evenly  moistened 
throughout.  When  soil  of  the  kind  used  for 
these  plants  is  once  allowed  to  become  dried 
in  the  interior,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it 
again  thoroughly  moistened,  the  water  applied 
being  apt  to  pass  off  by  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
instead  of  penetrating  throughout  the  mass. 

Temperature,  <yc. — From  40  degs.  as  a 
maximum  night  temperature,  to  45  or  50  digs. 
in  the  daytime,  will  be  sufficient.  Air  should 
be  given  both  night  and  day,  but  not  so  as  to 
cause  drying  or  chilling  draughts. 

Pruning. — To  keep  the  plants  bushy,  so  as 
to  form  them  into  neat  and  handsome  speci- 
mens, the  stopping  of  the  strong  shoots  must 
not  be  neglected ;  nor  should  it  be  delayed 
until  they  have  grown  to  too  great  a  length, 
for  they  would  thus  expend  much  of  the 
energy  of  the  plant  in  a  useless  manner,  that 
might  have  been  turned  to  a  more  profitable 
account. 

Azaleas. — The  greater  part  of  these  will 
now  be  advancing  to  a  forward  slate  as 
regards  blooming,  and  it  is  of  very  great  im- 
|iuri;inee  to  keep  them  regularly  watered,  for, 
if  they  are  allowed  in  gef  dry,  the  blossom 
buds  will  many  of  tin  in  fill  off.      The  plants 
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that  have  been  slightly  forced  into  bloom,  and 
are  now  gone  past,  must  be  placed  in  a  tem- 
perature somewhat  warmer  and  moister  than 
that  of  the  heath-house,  but  less  so  than 
the  plant  stove,  where  they  must  be  kept  till 
they  have  made  their  growth,  and  they  may 
then  be  hardened  off  in  the  green-house,  and, 
finally,  in  the  summer,  set  out  of  doors  for  a 
time.  When  it  is  made  an  object  to  have 
them  early  in  bloom,  the  same  plants  should 
be  selected  next  year  to  be  slightly  ac- 
celerated. 

New  Holland  and  Cape  plants,  generally, 
which  are  kept  in  this  house,  require  the  same 
treatment  as  the  heaths.  Pot  any  that  need 
it,  and  be  very  attentive  in  watering. 

Camellia-House. — Most  if  not  all  the 
Camellias  will  now  be  past  flowering,  and  the 
present  is  a  good  opportunity  to  see  to  the 
shifting  of  all  such  as  require  it  ;  to  examine 
and  make  perfect  the  drainage  of  others  not 
requiring  to  be  repotted,  and  to  renew  the 
surface  of  the  soil  4  and  then  to  subject  the 
house  to  a  course  of  treatment  adapted  gene- 
rally to  the  plants  while  making  their  annual 
growth.  Some  very  successful  growers  pot 
in  autumn,  but  we  prefer  to  do  it  immediately 
the  flowering  is  past,  and  before  the  plants 
make  their  growth.  For  this  purpose  use 
pure  turfy  loam,  well  drained  and  mixed  with 
charcoal,  for  all  the  larger  plants  that  are 
required  to  bloom  freely  without  growing  very 
much ;  and  the  same  with  a  mixture  of  peat 
earth  and  leaf  mould,  if  they  are  required  to 
make  free  growth.  Consult  what  is  stated  at 
p.  55. 

Japan  Lilies. — The  beautiful  varieties  of 
Lilium  lancifolium,  and  some  of  the  allied 
species,  make  splendid  conservatory  plants  for 
the  autumn,  and  come  in  earlier  than  the  Chry- 
santhemums. Pot  theroots  now  in  their  bloom- 
ing-pots, (which  if  the  bulb  is  large,  must  be 
large  also.)  and  let  them  grow  very  slowly  out- 
doors, or  in  a  cold  frame,  all  the  summer. 

Temperature,  cj'c. — For  the  purpose  just 
mentioned,  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  65 
degs.  or  upwards  in  the  daytime  is  required, 
but  the  night  temperature  ought  to  range 
8  or  10  degs.  lower.  A  moist  atmosphere  is 
required,  by  keeping  the  plants,  and  the  walls 
and  pathways,  and  flues  or  pipes,  frequently 
syringed.  Admit  air  when  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, but  be  careful  not  to  lower  the  tempe- 
rature too  much,  nor  to  subject  the  plants  to 
cold  draughts,  A  house  kept  in  this  state,  is 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  Indian  Azaleas, 
just  mentioned. 

Grafting  and  Inarching  Camellias,  Rho- 
dodendrons, Indian  Azaleas,  and  other  plants, 
may  be  done  at  this  season,  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Camellia-house  will  be  suitable 
for  the  operation.     The   single  red  Camellia 


is  usually  employed  as  a  stock  for  the  finer 
varieties,  (which  are  also  most  usually  budded :) 
for  Rhododendrons,  any  of  the  common  kinds 
may  be  used ;  and  Azaleas  do  best  when 
worked  on  young,  healthy,  well  rooted  plants 
of  Rhododendron  ponticum.  Any  of  the 
woody  green-house  plants  may  be  increased  in 
the  same  way,  and  this  house  suits  for  all 
these  purposes.  If  it  can  be  managed,  it  is 
as  well  to  have  a  hand-glass  set  over  them 
until  the  parts  are  united. 

Gekanium-House.  Pelargoniums.  —  The 
plants  intended  for  early  flowering  must  not 
be  stopped  after  this  time.  Others  for  suc- 
cession may  be  stopped  yet  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  smaller  succession  plants,  for 
flowering  during  June,  July,  and  August, 
should  be  potted  in  succession.  Some  cuttings, 
if  planted  now,  and  kept  growing  in  cool 
frames  during  the  summer,  taking  off  all  the 
flower-buds  which  are  produced,  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  detected,  and  removing  them  to 
the  house  in  September,  will  produce  a  supply 
of  bloom  during  the  two  or  three  following 
months. 

Temperature,  fyc. — The  temperature  may 
range  at  40  degrees  by  night,  and  from 
45  to  55  by  day.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  should 
be  admitted  ;  and  keep  the  house  moderately 
damp.     Refer  to  p.  54. 

Training,  fyc. — The  plants  of  different  kinds 
grown  in  this  house  for  the  most  part  require 
to  have  their  branches  disposed  in  a  some- 
what artificial  manner,  and  to  be  retained  in 
the  desired  position  by  stakes;  as  few  of  the 
latter  as  possible  should  be  employed.  The 
plants  should  be  frequently  turned,  so  as  not 
to  be  drawn  to  one  side ;  and  not  allowed  to 
become  crowded,  so  that  they  may  be  perfect 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

Seedlings.  —  Seedlings,  both  of  Pelargo- 
niums, Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  &c, 
raised  in  autumn — at  which  time  they  ought 
to  have  been  sown — should  have  their  final 
shift  previous  to  flowering,  using  the  kind  of 
compost  already  recommended  for  the  different 
plants  :  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  encumbered  with 
seedlings  in  very  large  pots  ;  five  or  six-inch 
ones  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient  to  test  the 
merit  of  the  flowers,  and,  if  any  appear  pro- 
mising, they  should  be  grown  into  specimens 
the  following  year  before  any  judgment  is 
formed  of  their  value. 

Calceolarias.  —  Some  of  the  smaller  and 
later  blooming  plants  should  be  repotted,  to 
follow  those  which  have  been  potted  pre- 
viously. Weak  spindly  premature  flowering 
stems  should  be  removed,  and  the  bloom  will 
be  finer  in  consequence.  They  require  care- 
ful staking.  Except  in  particular  cases,  pro- 
pagation at  this  time  of  year  is  unnecessary. 
Get  some  of  the   new  striped  race  of  these 
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flowers,  and  use  every  endeavour  to  improve 
on  tbem. 

Fuchsias. — The  chief  attentions  required  by 
these,  are  to  pot  them  as  often  as  they  require 
it,  and  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  air,  and  light  :  nature  will  do  the  rest. 
No  plants  are  more  easily  grown,  and  none 
are  more  beautiful.  Apart  from  florists'  fancies, 
choose  the  following  sorts  for  decorative  pur- 
poses ;  they  are  unequalled  : — F.  globosa  (not 
major) ;  formosa  elegans  ;  microphylla ;  re- 
fiexa  ;  Venus  victrix  ;  and  eorymbiflora  :  the 
latter  requires  a  good  deal  of  room,  being  a 
large  grower,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  becomes  magnificent. 

Cinerarias. — If  there  are  any  late  plants  of 
this  now  deservedly  favourite  family,  let  them 
be  shifted  for  late  flowering  ;  the  others,  as 
they  finish  blooming,  are  to  be  cut  back  and 
set  in  the  cold  frames  for  the  present.  Look 
out  for  seeds  of  these  plants,  and  be  careful  in 
hybridizing  them.  A  new  variety,  called 
Conqueror,  raised  by  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Peckham, 
has  fine  deep  clear  blue  flowers,  of  excellent 
form,  and  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  yet  seen 
of  this  family. 

Thunhercjias. — A  few  seeds  of  the  different 
varieties  of  this  very  ornamental  family  of 
climbers,  may  be  sown,  to  furnish  flowering 
plants  for  the  conservatory  during  summer 
and  autumn. 

Insects. — All  the  plants  in  this  house — as 
indeed  are  soft  wooded  plants  generally — are 
very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  green  fly,  or 
plant  louse  (Aphis),  which  spreads  very  rapidly 
unless  timely  checked :  there  is  no  better 
plan  of  keeping  them  under,  than  by  adopting 
tobacco  fumigations.  Sprinkling  the  plants 
with  diluted  tobacco  liquor  may  be  adopted,  if 
the  smell  of  the  smoke  is  objected  to. 
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Temperature,  Sfc. — The  temperature  of  this 
house  may  range  from  55  to  60  degrees  at 
night,  and  from  60  to  70  degrees  bj'day  ;  80, 
and  even  90,  degrees  by  sun  heat  being  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise.  Give  air  cautiously, 
so  as  not  to  lower  the  temperature  suddenly,  nor 
to  chill  tin-  plants,  for  now  they  ought  to 
grow  away  at  a  rail-road  pace  ;  and  if  they 
are  kept  thinly  placed,  so  as  to  get  abundance 
of  light  on  all  sides,  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained  from  rapid  growth.  The  atmosphere 
requires  to  be  kept  well  moistened  by  throwing 
down  water,  and  sprinkling  the  walls  and 
oilier  available  spaces,  in  order  to  cause  a 
\  npour  to  arise  ;  the  plants  are  also  to  be  fre- 
quently syringed. 

Potting. — As  the  growth  is  expected  to  be 
rapid,  the  potting  of  the  plants  as  they  re- 
quire it  must  not  be  neglected,  for  if  left  too 
long  the  plants  get  checked  for  a  time;  and 


as  in  this  house  a  good  deal  of  moisture  is 
necessarily  employed,  it  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  that  the  drainage  should  be  rendered 
perfect.  Charcoal  is  a  fine  material  for  drain- 
age, and  also  for  mixing  rather  lamely  among 
the  soil,  especially  when  anything  like  what  is 
called  the  "  one-shift  system"  is  adopted. 

Insects. — Persevere  in  the  means  already 
pointed  out  (pp.  6,  10,  12,  51,  60,)  for  the 
perfect  destruction  and  eradication  of  these 
pests. 

Watering.  - —  Most  of  the  plants  in  this 
house  will  require  constant  attention  in  water- 
ing :  indeed,  all  that  are  not  in  a  state  of  rest 
must  be  continually  looked  at,  and  such  as 
may  be  getting  dry  must  be  supplied  with  a 
greater  or  less  proportion.  Tepid  water 
should  always  be  used. 

Climbers. — Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
these  plants  in  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of 
a  plant-stove,  they  require  unremitting  atten- 
tion, in  pruning  away  such  parts  as  are  not 
required,  and  in  carefully  training  in  the  re- 
mainder in  whatever  jiosition  it  may  be 
intended  to  occupy,  whether  up  the  rafters  or 
on  detached  fancy  trellises.  Yf hen  climbing 
plants  are  once  allowed  to  run  wild,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  them  properly  arranged  without 
their  suffering  some  damage. 

Woody  Plants. — The  ligneous  stove  plants, 
or  shrubs,  may  now  generally  be  excited  into 
growth,  by  giving  them  nioi'e  moisture,  plac- 
ing them  in  a  warmer,  and  in  a  light  position 
in  the  house,  and  potting  them  if  necessary. 
Those  which  have  been  already  induced  to 
grow,  must  be  kept  growing  by  a  constant 
supply  of  the  same  kind  of  stimulants. 

Ilerbaceous  Plants,  such  as  Gesneras, 
Gloxinias,  &c,  which  are  already  growing, 
require  plenty  of  water  ;  and  if  large  speci- 
mens are  required,  they  must  be  put  into 
larger  pots,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the 
roots.  If  there  arc  any  plants  not  yet  ex- 
cited, they  should  now  be  brought  out,  and 
will  furnish  a  later  supply  of  bloom. 

Achimenes. — Where  the  caterpillar-like  root  a 
of  these  plants  were  started  in  pans  or  wide 
pots,  closely  placed  together,  they  may  now  be 
transplanted  two  or  three  together  ;  or  they 
may  be  grown  singly  if  preferred.  Tl 
plants  admit  of  being  grown  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  as,  in  wide  pots,  in  shallow  pans,  in 
baskets,  with  moss  or  turfy  peat,  suspended, 
or  otherwise.  Beautiful  dwarf  SUCCessional 
blooming  plants  of  A.  pedunculala.  and  A. 
hirsuta,  which  are  naturally  rather  tall  growers, 
may  lie  had  by  planting  cuttings  now  of  the 
side-shoots,  and  this  may  he  repeated  at  inter- 
val- during  the  summer  both  with  these  and 
ill  ■  others. 

Bulbs. — Stove  bulls,  such  as  Amaryllis. 
Crintim.  &C.,   should  be  potted,  and  induced 
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to  grow,  so  that,  whether  they  flower  or  not, 
they  may  have  the  best  part  of  one  season  to 
perfect  their  foliage  in  :  this  is  the  most 
likely  means  of  inducing  them  to  flower  next 
year. 

Begonias. — Many  of  the  Begonias,  if  potted 
now,  and  grown  freely,  will  flower  beautifully 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  during  the 
autumn. 

Gloriosa  superba. — The  roots  of  this  sin- 
gular plant  should  be  potted,  and  set  in  a 
slight  bottom  heat  in  the  stove  ;  they  require 
a  moderately  rich  light  loamy  soil,  and  plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture. 

Stapelias,  and  other  stove  succulents,  such 
as  the  Cacti,  should  be  potted,  and  grown  in  a 
close  pit,  or  in  a  warm  and  moist  part  of 
the  stove  for  a  few  weeks,  when  their  growth 
must  be  ripened  in  a  drier  cooler  place,  ready 
to  flower  next  season,  which  they  will  do  on 
the  strong  shoots  made  during  the  summer,  if 
they  are  well  matured. 

Clerodendrons  should  be  removed  to  the 
forcing-house  or  stove,  (having  been  kept  cool 
and  comparatively  dry  all  the  winter,)  in 
order  to  get  cuttings,  from  which  young 
plants,  to  bloom  in  the  summer  of  next  year, 
may  be  raised  ;  these  young  plants  are  to  be 
grown  freely  through  the  summer,  kept  cool 
in  winter,  cut  down  in  spring,  and  again  libe- 
rally treated  in  the  stove  :  they  then  flower 
magnificently.  Old  plants  may  be  cut  down 
now  and  potted,  and  placed  in  a  favourable 
position  for  growing,  and  they  will  bloom 
towards  autumn. 

ORCHIDACEOUS   HOUSE. 

From  March  to  September,  or  even  Octo- 
ber, may  be  regarded  as  the  general  growing 
season  for  this  family  of  plants,  during  which 
time,  some,  at  least,  will  be  in  active  progress. 
The  plants  which  have  been  in  a  dormant 
state  all  through  the  winter  ought,  indeed,  to 
be  excited  to  grow  soon,  or  the  very  best  part 
of  the  year  will  be  lost  to  them  :  those  which 
commence  growing  later,  up  to  the  period 
named  above,  are  such  as  have  been  put  to 
rest  at  later  periods  during  the  winter  and 
spring.  Late  and  weakly  plants  should  not  be 
excited  just  yet. 

Potting. — The  proper  season  for  potting 
and  shitting  these  plants  is  when  they  are 
about  commencing  their  growth ;  and,  as 
many  will  now  be  in  that  state,  the  renewing 
of  the  pots,  soil,  blocks,  baskets,  &c,  in  or  on 
which  they  may  have  been  growing,  will  have 
to  be  attended  to.  The  manner  of  potting 
was  explained  at  p.  58,  together  with  some  of 
the  other  contrivances  adopted  for  growing 
these  plants. 

Temperature,  <yc. — A  mean  temperature  of 
from  65  to  70  degrees  of  applied  heat,  falling 


5  or  more  degrees  at  night,  and  rising  8  or 
10  degrees  by  sun  heat,  will  be  suitable  for 
the  plants  when  one  house  only  is  employed  ; 
and  in  this  case,  as  before  observed,  the  grow- 
ing plants  should  be  kept  at  the  warmest,  and 
the  dormant  ones  at  the  coolest  end.  Where 
there  are  two  houses  made  use  of,  the  warmest 
one — allotted  to  the  Indian  species — may 
range  from  70  to  75  degrees,  and  somewhat 
higher  by  sun- heat  ;  and  from  60  to  65  de- 
grees at  night.  The  coolest  one,  which  will 
also  serve  as  a  resting  house,  may  range  from 

6  to  8,  or  even  10  degrees  lower,  both  night  and 
day.  The  growing  plants  require  to  have  a 
strong  degree  of  moisture  maintained  in  con- 
junction with  the  increased  heat,  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  atmosphere  may  be  charged  with  warm 
impalpable  vapour  ;  for  this  purpose,  every 
available,  evaporating  surface  must  be  brought 
into  requisition,  and  the  plants  too,  (especially 
those  on  blocks  or  in  baskets,)  as  well  as  the 
floors,  walls,  and  pipes,  may  be  syringed 
freely  and  frequently,  provided  the  water  is 
not  roughly  dashed  over  the  former,  but  passed 
through  a  fine  syringe,  so  as  to  resemble  light 
vapour  or  dew.  But  very  little  ventilation 
will  be  required  yet ;  nor,  unless  the  weather 
is  remarkably  hot,  need  the  shading  of  the 
house  be  commenced. 

Watering.  — The  growing  plants  require  to 
be  liberally  watered,  but  it  should  always  be 
used  in  a  tepid  state.  The  resting  plants,  of 
course,  are  neither  to  be  watered  nor  sj'ringed. 

Imported  Plants.  —  This  is  an  excellent 
season  to  receive  plants  which  have  been  im- 
ported, as  they  may  be  induced  to  grow  a 
little  during  the  summer,  and  so  become  esta- 
blished. When  imported  plants  are  first  re- 
ceived they  usualty  look  dry,  and  nearly  dead, 
but  if  well  preserved  they  will  recover  by 
proper  treatment.  They  are  not  to  be  potted, 
and  at  once  subjected  to  a  hot  moist  heat,  but 
laid  out  in  the  house  in  any  convenient  place, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  not  very  moist :  old 
basket  lids  are  excellent  things  to  lay  them 
on,  as  they  are  easily  removed  ;  in  this  state 
they  slowly  imbibe  moisture  and  become  ex- 
cited, and  as  soon  as  indications  of  growth  are 
perceived  they  may  be  potted,  but  still  guard- 
edly treated  till  they  get  into  a  vigorous 
condition. 

Sobralia.  —  These  may  be  potted,  and 
treated  so  as  to  make  them  grow  freely  ;  and 
they  will  flower  in  September  and  October. 

Catasetum,  Cycnoches,  and  allied  plants, 
which  have  been  rested,  will  probably  be 
showing  signs  of  growth,  and  may  be  potted, 
and  get  more  water,  which  must  not  however 
be  suffered  to  lodge  about  the  young  shoots 
just  breaking  forth. 

Phalcenopsk  amabilis. — This  Indian  species 
requires  a  strong  moist  heat  ;  it  may  be  pro- 
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perly  arranged  on  its  block  or  billet  of  wood, 
and  set  to  grow  freely  till  November;  the 
syringe  may  be  frequently  used  to  it. 

Vanda,  Aerkles,  Saccolabium,  and  the 
allied  most  beautiful  Orchids,  require  from  70 
to  80,  or  even  90  degrees  of  heat,  when  grow- 
ing, which  they  will  do  soon  ;  they  also  require 
plenty  of  moisture. 

Maxillaria,  Anguloa,  Lycaste,  <$-c,  re- 
quire less  heat,  and,  being  in  a  growing  con- 
dition, require  to  be  attended,  with  that  object 
in  view. 

Barheria,  Epidendrum,  Oncidium,  fyc, 
must  be  similarly  treated. 

Dendrobiums  should  be  placed  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house;  they  will  soon 
begin  to  grow. 

FORCING  HOUSE   FOE   FLOWERS. 

Temperature. — As  the  days  lengthen  so 
the  heat  in  this  structure  must  be  increased, 
to  keep  the  temperature  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  increased  excitability  of  the  plants, 
consequent  on  the  longer  duration  of  light  ; 
but  such  additional  heat  must  not  be  so  great 
as  to  draw  or  weaken  the  plants  ;  while  at 
night  it  may  descend  as  low  as  50  degrees,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  plants,  and  enable  them 
to  meet  the  next  day's  excitement. 

Watering. — The  supply  of  water  to  almost 
all  plants  being  forced  should  also  be  in- 
creased, especially  in  bright  weather,  and  very 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping 
the  atmosphere  in  a  regular  mild  humid  state, 
especially  in  bright,  cold,  windy  weather. 
The  application  of  water  to  the  roots  should 
be  done  chiefly  in  the  morning,  giving  com- 
paratively little  at  night,  in  order  that  the 
plants  may  not  be  weakened  by  taking  up  too 
much  of  it  during  the  hours  of  darkness, 
when  they  cannot  properly  assimilate  their 
food. 

Insects. — It  is  almost  needless  to  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  continual  watchfulness,  in 
order  to  keep  under  these  troublesome  pests 
which  seem  to  particularly  affect  plants  under 
artilicial  treatment :  but  as  the  season  ad- 
vances so  do  they  become  more  numerous, 
and  require  constant  vigilance  to  destroy  them, 
or  check  their  ravages.  Pursue  the  course 
previously  recommended  for  the  green-fly 
whenever  it  appears.  The  thrip  and  red 
Bpider  will  also  become  troublesome  if  a  re- 
gular moist  heat,  and  syringing  the  plants 
once  or  twice  a  day,  be  neglected.  To  get  rid 
of  these  insects  the  flues  or  pipes  should  be 
sprinkled  or  trashed  with  flour  of  sulphur,  and 
r\cn  the  plants  dusted  on  the  under  sides  of 
their  leaves,  in  particular  if  liie  insects  multi- 
ply very  rapidly,  which  however  can  hardly 
be  the  cose  if  a  moist  temperature  is  properly 


maintained.      Tobacco-smoke  is  also  of  great 
use  in  destroying  the  thrip. 

Moses.  —  Introduce  a  fresh  supply  to  succeed 
those  brought  in  last  month  ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  a  few  more  may  be  placed 
in  heat,  some  of  which  will  almost  last  until 
those  in  the  open  ground  are  in  flower. 
Attend  particularly  to  the  grubs  attacking  the 
buds  and  leaves. 

American  plants. — Keep  up  the  supply  by 
introducing  fresh  plants  as  those  in  bloom  are 
removed.  Be  particular  that  the}'  never  be- 
come dry  at  the  root,  as  their  fibres  are  so 
fine  as  to  be  damaged  by  very  little  dryness, 
and  in  that  case  the  loss  of  flowers  and  leaves 
is  generally  tne  result. 

Lilacs,  Deutzias,  and  others,  may  also  be 
brought  forward,  but  will  hardly  be  so  much 
wanted  now  as  earlier  in  the  season,  when  few 
green- house  plants  were  in  flower. 

Hydrangeas. — Introduce  a  succession,  plac- 
ing them  in  pans,  and  supplying  them  abun- 
dantly with  moisture,  and  occasionally  with 
manure-water. 

Tuberoses  should  be  kept  in  a  good  heat, 
and  also  where  they  may  have  the  advantage 
of  light  and  air,  in  order  to  keep  them  as 
dwarf  as  possible.  Let  a  neat  stake  be  put  to 
them  as  soon  as  the  flower  stalk  begins  to 
elongate,  so  as  to  lessen  the  chances  of  its 
being  broken. 

Cacti. — Introduce  a  fresh  supply  of  these 
gay  plants,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity 
of  water,  and  occasionally  giving  them  some 
manure-water  as  they  advance  in  growth. 
One  of  the  best  kinds  of  manure-water  for 
this  purpose  is  made  by  putting  a  quantity  of 
pigeon's  dung  into  a  tub  or  barrel,  and  filling 
it  up  with  water;  stir  them  together,  and  use 
the  liquid  when  it  becomes  clear.  When  the 
water  becomes  pale,  and  is  not  of  a  clear 
light  brown  colour,  put  in  more  dung,  and  by 
this  means  a  good  supply  is  easily  maintained, 
which  will  be  found  very  useful  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  garden  as  well  as  here  in  parti- 
cular. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — A  few  plants  may  be 
still  introduced,  in  order  to  maintain  a  good 
supply.  Keep  them  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
house,  and  let  them  be  well  watered. 

Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  and  allied  plants, 
should  be  plunged  near  the  glass,  and  keep 
them  moist  as  they  advance.  .Shift  them 
to  larger  pots  as  the  roots  advance,  and 
watch  narrowly  for  thrip  and  red  spider, 
which  soon  damage  the  soft  succulent  foliage 
of  these  plants. 

Pinlts  and  Carnations. — Continue  to  bring 
in  fresh  supplies  of  these  plants  as  those  pre- 
viously introduced  are  removed.  Flace  them 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  house,  and  examine 
closely  lor  snails  and  slugs. 
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After  treatment. — If  a  pit  or  frame  is  set 
apart  for  Eoses,  those  plants  may  be  shifted  at 
once,  reducing  the  balls  and  old  roots,  and 
repotting  them  in  smaller  pots,  when  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  situation  prepared  for  them, 
and  kept  close  until  they  have  made  fresh 
roots,  when  air  should  be  gradually  and  freely 
admitted  to  them,  and  they  should  be  prepared 
for  going  out  of  doors  when  the  season  is 
sufficiently  advanced.  Lilacs,  and  most  other 
woody  plants  which  have  been  forced,  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  may  thus  be  kept 
at  a  convenient  size  for  several  years.  All 
other  forced  plants  should  be  protected  in 
similar  frames  or  pits,  or  be  thrown  away 
at  once. 

PITS    AND    FRAMES. 

Tender  annuals.  —  More  tender  annuals 
must  be  sown  to  follow  those  sown  last  month  ; 
the  young  plants  must  be  well  attended  in 
potting  in  rich  light  soil,  keeping  them  grow- 
ing away  in  the  frame,  where  the  heat  may 
range  between  60  and  70  degrees.  Tepid 
water  must  always  be  used  to  these  delicate 
plants. 

Half-hardy  annuals. — A  supply  of  these 
for  planting  out  in  the  flower-garden  must  be 
sown  in  pans,  pots,  or  boxes,  placed  in  a 
frame,  where  there  is  a  slight  warmth,  and 
the  seedlings  afterwards  hardened  off;  or, 
what  is  less  trouble,  when  a  good  many  are 
wanted,  is  to  make  a  bed,  about  a  foot  thick, 
of  spent  dung,  covered  with  light  soil,  and 
protected  by  mats  and  hoops  :  the  seeds  are 
to  be  sown  in  rows,  thinly,  and  the  plants  may 
remain  here  till  planted  out. 

Dahlias. — The  general  stock  maybe  planted 
in  pots,  or  otherwise,  and  gently  forwarded, 
ready  to  plant  out  in  May. 

Half-hardy  plants.  ■ — -  Continue  to  follow 
the  instructions  given  at  p.  61,  in  preparing  a 
full  supply  for  planting  out  by-and-bye. 

Alpine  plants  may  be  divided  and  repotted, 
using  a  light  loamy  soil  for  the  principal 
number  ;  five-inch  pots  for  the  larger  ones, 
and  three-inch  for  the  smaller  ones,  will  be 
large  enough  ;  it  is  often  practised  to  put 
them  all  into  the  smaller  size,  for  the  sake 
of  having  them  uniform. 

WINDOW   GARDENING. 

Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  and  similar  plants, 
require  all  the  light  they  gan  get,  and  to  be 
moderately  watered  ;  if  they  stand  in  need  of 
larger  pots,  they  had  better  be  repotted  now 
before  they  get  much  advanced.  Give  them 
all  the  fresh  air  possible,  but  not  by  setting 
the  window  open  close  upon  them,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  draught  of  cold  air  :  it  is 
better  to  put  them  out  entirely,  closing  the 
window,  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  mild 


enough  to  admit  of  it.     For  other  particulars 
refer  to  p.  62. 

Ferns. — In  shady  situations  the  hardy 
Ferns  may  be  grown  with  good  success  in  the 
windowr,  but  if  the  atmosphere  is  frequently 
much  charged  with  smoke  they  seldom  do 
well,  except  they  are  covered  by  a  glass. 
When  covered  with  a  clear  transparent  glass, 
even  the  delicate  species  succeed  well,  and  are 
most  interesting. 

THE   ROSE    GARDEN. 

Pruning. — Those  who  take  delight  in  a 
succession  of  blooms  as  long  as  they  can  be 
produced,  should,  the  first  week  in  the  month, 
prune  one-half  the  summer  Eoses.  By  sum- 
mer Eoses,  perhaps  we  should  be  considered  to 
be  using  an  improper  term ;  but  what  we  mean 
is,  the  rough-barked  Eoses  that  usually  bloom 
in  June,  for  one  month  pretty  nearly  sees  the 
whole  of  the  Cabbage  or  Moss  Eoses  out  of 
flower  ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  same  nature 
last  hardly  a  month.  By  cutting  them  the 
first  of  the  month,  (and  some  people  begin 
even  in  February,)  the  buds  below  the  prun- 
ing begin  to  swell  directly  and  push  early. 
Let  this  pruning  be  done  with  judgment  ; 
first  cut  off  the  thin  spindly  branches  close 
to  where  they  spring  from,  for  they  are  sure 
to  be  of  no  use  for  bloom  or  growth,  and  only 
weaken  the  root ;  then  shorten  the  strong  shoots 
according  to  the  form  you  wish  them  to  assume; 
the  further  back  they  are  cut  generally  the 
stronger  come  the  shoots :  but  if  the  present 
race  of  rose-growers  commit  one  fault  greater 
than  another,  it  is  that  of  cutting  in  too  close 
when  they  prune,  for  they  ought  to  have  a 
proper  regard  to  the  form  they  wish  the  tree 
to  take,  and  especially  standards,  which  are 
too  often  cropped  as  if  they  were  to  form 
models  of  mops,  instead  of  trees  on  a  small 
scale.  The  proportions  of  these  Eose-trees 
should  be  like  those  of  an  oak,  an  elm,  or 
any  other  handsome  tree ;  the  head  should 
be  large  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
stem ;  the  head  should,  when  fully  grown,  be 
quite  as  large  across  as  the  stem  is  high  from 
the  ground  to  the  bottom  branches;  therefore, 
in  pruning,  cut  sparingly  while  the  Eose  is 
getting  to  its  size,  and,  when  once  it  has 
attained  this,  the  branches  that  grow,  from 
season  to  season,  may  be  shortened  to  even  a 
single  eye,  if  desirable  ;  but  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  less  eyes  left  to 
grow,  the  more  vigorous  the  growth.  In 
directing  the  pruning  of  a  certain  number  at 
the  very  beginning  of  this  month,  we  wish  it 
to  be  understood,  that  if  the  wood  be  strong 
you  may  leave  on  three  or  four  eyes  when  you 
want  branches,  and  you  must  be  guided  by 
your  wants.  Those  that  you  now  prune  will 
be  rather  later  than  if  they  were  not  pruned 
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at  all ;  so  that  if  any  present  rather  a  pretty 
shape  without  pruning,  they  may  be  left  to 
bloom   as   they  are,    and  thus  start   a   little 
a-head  of  the  early  pruned  ones  ;  but  the  ob- 
ject  of  pruning  half  now,   and   half,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  recommend,  nest  month,  is  to 
have  two   complete  seasons,  for  next  month 
the  buds  nearer  the  ends  of  the  branches  will 
have  advanced  considerably,  and  those  nearest 
the  stem  will  have  been  retarded  by  the  growth 
of  the  others :  by  pruning  off  all  the  buds  which 
are  so  forward,  and  leaving  only  those  which 
give  hardly  any  indication  of  starting,  this 
will  throw  them  back  a  good  month,  and  thus 
give  you  two  complete  seasons  of  the  same 
kind  of  Rose,  to  say  nothing  of  the  different 
seasons   at  which  many  of  these  sorts  come 
in   flower  ;    so   that  with   care,  and  pruning 
some  hack  early,  and  others  late,  a  very  con- 
tinuous   bloom    may   be    secured    with    the 
various    Roses.     The  principal   pruning   re- 
quired by  the   China  and   Noisette  kinds,   is 
to    cut  out  the  small,   spindly,  weak  shoots 
from    all    parts,    and    shorten   the   principal 
branches  and  shoots  to  the  form  you  want  them 
to  assume  ;  but  weak  thin  shoots  should  never 
be  allowed   to   remain  on,    for    they  cannot 
throw  out  strong  growth,  and  they  take  away 
the  strength  from  those  which  can.     If  the 
spring  be  very  backward,  and  the  buds  of  the 
briars  have  not  begun  to  start,  they  may  still 
be  planted  for  stocks,  but  it  is  a  forlorn  hope 
when  things  are  left  past  the  proper  season. 
Nothing  but  just  getting  possession  of  a  place, 
and  an  attempt  to  save  a  season  with  some  out 
of  a  number,  can  j  ustify  it.  In  pruning  the  tall- 
growing  Roses  for  pillars,  or  walls,  or  fronts 
of  houses,  the  small  thin  stuff  should  be  cut 
clean   out,  and  those  strong  enough  to  bear 
flowers  should  he  shortened,  except  where  you 
want  the  wood.     If  this  be  not  well  looked 
to,  the  thin  shoots,  which  are  only  half-grown, 
and  half-ripened,  will  often  die  back,  and  the 
wood  gets  blind  and  bare  ;  whereas,  by  cutting 
any  useless  shoots  away  clean,    stronger  buds 
will   come  away  from  the  base,  and  growth  is 
maintained  all  over  the  stems,  however  tall. 
The  new  Rose,  the  Bridal- Wreath,  is  of  rather 
a  singular  habit  •  we  have  seen  a  shoot  twelve 
feet   long,  that  flowered  in  large  bunches  of 
white    flowers  at  every  joint,   from   the  one 
next  the  ground   to  the  top  ;    and   it  is  not 
i      ry  Rose   that  will  do  this,  although,    by 
judicious  pruning,  much  may  be  done.    Roses, 
like  many  other  tilings,  if  left  to  themselves, 
grow  freely  at  the  head,  or  near  the  top,  and, 
unless  they  be  checked  by  pruning,  the  stems 
get  bare. 

Cli>iih/ng  Roses. — Many  Climbing  Roses 
should  be  spurred  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
that  is,  the  shoots  cut  into  two  or  three  eyes, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  space  they  have 


to  occupy  ;  and  this  attention  to  the  work  you 
wish  a  Rose  to  do,  the  space  it  has  to  cover, 
the  shape  you  wish  it  to  assume,  is  the  more 
necessary,  because  the  neglect  is  so  general 
among  all  classes  of  gardeners. 

Fastenings.  —  Looking  well  to  the  fasten- 
ings and  stakes,  treading  the  ground  close 
about  the  roots,  and  removing  all  suckers  and 
shoots  of  the  stock,  is  merely  routine  busi- 
ness, which  is  necessary,  but  too  often  thought 
little  of  until  it  is  forced  upon  us. 

Roses  in  pots. — Roses  forcing,  small  China 
Roses  for  bedding  out,  and  cuttings  ready  to 
pot  off,  should  be  attended  to,  so  as  to  keep 
them  now  upon  the  move.  Look  well  over 
the  previous  month's  directions,  and  do  every 
thing  that  has  been  recommended  and  left 
undone. 

Cuttings  for  grafting. — At  the  end  of  the 
month  gather  all  your  cuttings  for  grafting, 
the  fresher  they  are  the  better,  and  the  wood 
must  be  ripe.  Those  you  have  already  got,  if 
any,  will  not  have  been  much  the  worse  for  keep- 
ing if  they  have  been  put  in  the  ground,  because 
Rose-cuttings  will  actually  strike  and  do  well; 
and  as  they  cannot  be  much  the  worse  while 
they  are  placed  in  the  ground,  why  they  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  grafting :  but  the  pre- 
sent month  is  better  for  it  than  last,  and  as  it 
is  pruning  month  there  is  no  difiiculty  about 
cuttings. 

Seedling  Roses — Sow  seeds  in  large  pots  or 
pans,  in  good  rich  soil,  strewing  them  thinly, 
and  just  covering  them  with  sifted  mould  ; 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  seeds,  when  once 
sown,  should  never  be  thoroughly  dry,  for 
alternations  of  wet  and  dry  would  destroy 
them.  In  a  large  body  of  earth,  such  as  that 
in  a  carnation  pot,  there  will  be  enough  mois- 
ture to  preserve  seed  damp  for  a  very 
long  time.  These  should  be  set  in  a  cold 
frame. 

Seedlings  of  last  year's  sowing  must  be 
cleared  of  weeds,  and  if  any  of  them  are 
budded  look  well  to  them,  and  see  that  the 
stocks  are  freed  from  all  shoots  and  buds  of 
their  own  growth,  as  they  will,  if  allowed  to 
grow,  greatly  check  the  buds  which  are  on 
them.  If  any  seedlings  of  last  year  remain 
in  the  pans,  and  have  not  been  planted  out 
in  pots  singly,  they  should  be  potted  now  in 
size  sixty,  or  left  to  plant  out  in  the  open 
ground  in  May.  Hut  as  the  bulk  of  them  may 
be  already  so  treated,  or  planted  in  the  open 
bods,  to  be  sheltered  merely  by  litter,  the  only 
particular  thing  to  attend  to  is  the  weeding, 
stirring  the  earth  between  them,  and  generally 
keeping  them  clean.  Beware,  too,  of  slugs  and 
snails;  if  there  lie  any  in  the  neighbourhood; 
use  all  the  remedies  for  catching  them  in  the 
bed,  and  preventing  others  from  entering 
them. 
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Anemones  require  to  be  protected  by  loose 
litter  ;  tbey  require  this  most  specially  when 
they  are  just  coming  through  the  surface. 
The  covering  must  be  removed  every  day. 
It  is  almost  too  late  for  planting. 

Annuals. — Hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  where  they  are  to  flower,  or 
in  beds,  for  transplanting.  The  half-hardy 
ones  require  to  be  aided  by  a  little  warmth 
and  protection,  and  planted  out  when  mild 
weather  becomes  settled. 

Auriculas. — Do  not  purchase  plants  for 
exhibiting,  after  the  first  week  of  this  month. 
Give  them  plenty  of  air,  and  keep  them  regu- 
larly watered,  as  they  require  it.  Frost  should 
be  excluded,  for,  though  hardy  enough  in 
their  nature,  it  is  apt  to  injure  the  rising 
bloom.  If  more  than  one  "  truss  "  shows,  re- 
move all  but  the  strongest,  and  thin  out  the 
"  pips,"  or  buds,  as  early  as  it  will  admit  of 
being  done. 

Biennials. —  The  seeds  of  biennial  plants, 
such  as  Canterbury  Bells,  &c,  ma}'  be  sown 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  to  bloom  early 
next  year.  Sow  them  thinly  on  poor  soil,  that 
they  may  not  grow  too  freely  this  year  :  they 
will  stand  during  next  winter  better  for  this 
care.  Transplant  for  flowering  those  sown 
last  year. 

Carat/anas,  and  the  species  of  Cytisus,  of 
dwarf  prostrate  habit,  make  beautiful  dwarf 
drooping  standards.  The  latter  may  be 
grafted  on  healthy  young  laburnum  stocks  ; 
the  former  on  those  of  Caragana  arborea. 
There  are  a  good  many  of  our  prostrate  - 
growing  shrubs  may  be  rendered  very  orna- 
mental by  this  means. 

Carnations  and  JPicotees  require  plenty  of 
air,  and  must  not  be  too  liberally  watered. 

Dahlias. — Those  roots  which  are  not  re- 
quired to  propagate  young  plants  from,  may 
be  divided  and  potted,  and  set  in  a  cold  frame. 
Others  may  be  planted  out  in  the  ground. 
If  the  crowns  are  three  or  four  inches  under 
the  surface,  frost  will  not  hurt  them,  and 
they  will  not  come  up  too  early.  The  roots  of 
seedlings  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way.  As 
it  is  a  somewhat  general  rule,  that  the 
strongest  growing,  among  seedlings,  are  the 
worst,  and  weaker  ones  often  prove  better 
kinds,  none  of  the  weak  unbloomed  roots  of 
seedlings  should  be  thrown  away,  till  their 
merit  has  been  ascertained. 

Evergreens  may  be  transplanted  now,  but 
we  prefer  the  early  part  of  autumn.  By 
attention  to  shading,  mulching,  and  watering, 
evergreen  shrubs  may  be  transplanted  suc- 
cessfully, at  any  time  of  the  year,  except  the 
depth  of  winter. 

Gfentianella   (Gentiana    acaulis)    may    be 


planted  for  edgings  to  flower  borders;  it  forms 
an  interesting  plant  for  this  purpose,  when  it 
has  been  allowed  to  get  established  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  is  very  ornamental  with  its  intense 
blue  flowers.     It  does  well  in  the  shade. 

Grafting.  —  The  choice  and  rare  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  that  are  increased  by 
these  means,  must  be  attended  to  this  month. 
If  not  already  done,  the  grafts  should  be  cut, 
before  they  begin  to  start. 

Gravel  walks. — When  these  are  made  of 
good  binding  gravel,  they  may  be  rolled  once 
or  twice  a  week,  when  a  little  moist,  and  will 
be  kept  firm  and  smooth  ;  but  when  the  gravel 
is  loose,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  firm,  if  the 
gravel  is  turned  up,  and  made  quite  wet,  like 
puddle,  and  rolled  down  smooth,  and  no  one 
allowed  to  go  on  it  for  three  weeks  or  so,  till 
it  gets  set,  it  will  remain  firm  all  the  season  : 
at  least  it  is  so  with  some  loose  gravels,  and 
is  worth  trying  with  all. 

Hyacinths  and  Narcissus. — The  beds  out- 
doors require  to  be  protected,  the  same  as 
Tulip  beds,  with  hoops  and  mats.  Forced 
bulbs,  which  have  done  blooming,  should  be 
hardened  in  a  cold  frame,  and  planted  out 
next  month  in  a  warm  sunny  situation,  where 
they  may  perfect  their  foliage.  They  will 
mature  tolerably  good  bulbs  for  beds  next 
year. 

Lawns  should  be  frequently  rolled,  the 
worm-cast  spread  about  with  a  slender  pole, 
when  about  half  dry,  and  swept  occasionally, 
as  they  may  require.  The  sooner  mowing  is 
commenced  after  the  grass  begins  growing  the 
better  ;  and  much  labour  is  saved,  in  this 
operation,  by  following  it  well  up. 

Mignonette. — Sow  plenty  of  this  in  the 
borders  when  the  ground  is  light,  and  also 
in  pots,  for  turning  out.  There  is  seldom  too 
much  of  this  plant  in  a  garden. 

Pansies. — PJant  out  those  kept  through  the 
winter  in  pots,  and  protect  the  plants,  if  there 
is  necessity,  by  loose  litter  laid  over  them  at 
night,  and  during  cold  winds.  If  there  are 
any  long  shoots,  cover  them  with  soil  to  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  their  tops.  Cuttings  of 
choice  varieties  may  be  rooted  in  a  slight 
hot-bed. 

Perennials.  —  Many  perennials  require  to 
be  sown  now,  to  bloom  next  year.  Treat  them 
as  recommended  for  biennials.  Perennial 
plants  may  be  divided  and  transplanted  during 
the  early  part  of  the  month,  but  the  sooner 
it  is  completed  the  better,  if  the  weather  is 
favourable.  Transplant  for  flowering,  those 
sown  last  year. 

Polyanthuses  and  Double  Primroses  re- 
quire attention  similar  to  Auriculas,  but  tbey 
are  more  hardy.  The}'  are  grown  out  of  doors, 
and  are  taken  up  at  the  time  of  showing. 

Propagate  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  of 
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all  kinds,  according  to  their  respective  natures, 
by  cuttings,  layering,  or  grafting. 

Ranunculuses  require  the  same  treatment 
as  Anemones. 

Slirubs,  generally,  may  be  planted,  but  it  is 
better  to  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible  ;  how- 
ever, the  weather  must  overrule  this.  It  is 
better  to  wait  a  little  for  suitable  weather, 
than  to  be  in  too  much  haste  when  it  is  un- 
favourable. 

IVn  iff.  edgings  may  be  taken  up  and  re- 
planted :  unless  this  is  done  every  two  years, 
they  are  apt  to  get  wide  and  unsightly.  There 
is  a  variety  with  deep  red  flowers,  which  is 
much  the  prettiest. 

Tigridias. — Bulbs  of  these  ephemeral  but 
showy  plants  may  be  planted  in  beds,  in  warm 
sheltered  situations.  They  will  flower  later 
than  those  previously  forwarded  by  heat. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown. 

Tulips. — These  should  have  the  soil  pressed 
about  their  stems,  when  they  are  through  the 
ground  ;  and  the  protection  of  the  plants  from 
heavy  rain  and  severe  cold  must  not  be  neg- 
lected, if  fine  blooms  are  desired. 

Turf  may  be  laid,  if  necessary,  but,  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  it  requires  to  be  well  and  fre- 
quently watered. 
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It  should  be  a  rule  to  keep  the  soil  well 
stirred,  by  deep  hoeing,  among  all  growing 
crops  ;  not,  be  it  remembered,  to  destroy 
weeds,  for  it  should  be  done  from  time  to 
time  before  weeds  have  had  time  to  make  their 
appearance.  This  is  the  foundation  of  good 
cultivation. 

Artichokes. — Remove  the  litter,  or  rotten 
leaves,  placed  about  these  for  protection,  and 
dig  them  into  the  ground  about  the  roots,  as 
dressing. 

Asparagus.  —  Sow  seeds  for  a  supply  of 
young  plants.  Plant  fresh  beds  for  cutting, 
when  required.  The  beds  may  contain  four 
rows,  a  foot  apart,  with  alleys  of  three  feet 
between  ;  sprinkle  some  salt  on  the  beds,  or 
water,  when  growing,  with  a  salt  solution. 
Lettuces,  or  similar  light  crops  planted  thinly, 
may  be  taken  from  the  beds,  and  cauliflowers 
may  be  grown  in  the  alleys.  Fork  over  the 
established  beds,  and  rake  the  surface  neatly, 
but  do  not  throw  on  large,  quantities  of  earth, 
which  only  increase  the  length  of  the  blanched, 
tough,  uneatable  stalk.  Successional  beds 
must  be  made  where  a  forced  supply  is  re- 
quired. 

Basil,  Summer  Savory,  Knotted  Marjo- 
ram, and  other  tender  aromatic  pot-herbs, 
must  be  sown  in  warmth,  and  protected  in 
frames,  til!  May,  when  they  may  be  planted 
out  on  a  warm  border,  in  light  rich  soil. 


Beans. — Treat  the  same  as  peas. 

Borage,  and  other  hardy  annual  herbs,  may 
be  sown. 

Brocoli. — A  little  seed  of  the  earlier  kinds 
may  be  sown  on  a  warm  border,  if  a  variety 
of  vegetables  is  preferred  :  otherwise,  the 
cauliflower  will  be  preferable. 

Cabbages. — Earth  up  the  largest  plants,  and 
sow  a  few  seeds  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
for  successional  plants.  Plant  out  those  in 
store  beds. 

Cardoons. —  Sow  a  little  seed  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  :  let  them  have  plenty  of 
room,  and  plant  them  out  in  June. 

Carrots. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
sow  the  principal  crops,  in  drills  fifteen  inches 
apart,  on  light  deeply-wrought  ground.  The 
long  orange  is  a  good  sort  for  a  main  supply. 
A  few  of  the  early  horn  may  be  sown  on 
slight  warmth,  for  early  use. 

Cauliflowers.  —  The  plants  under  hand- 
glasses require  plenty  of  air.  Those  sown  in 
heat  last  month  must  be  pricked  out,  and  har- 
dened, previously  to  being  planted  in  the  open 
ground.  Sow  a  few  more  of  the  Walcheren, 
for  succession.  Plant  out  the  autumn-sown 
protected  plants,  inverting  a  flower-pot  over 
them  at  night,  if  the  weather  is  cold. 

Celery. — Prick  out  the  early  sown  plants, 
on  a  very  slight  hot-bed  ;  and  sow  more  seed 
for  a  general  supply  in  a  similar  situation, 
that  for  a  principal  late  crop  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  The  young  plants  are  bene- 
fitted by  slighth  warmth  at  the  root,  but  the 
top  must  not  be  confined. 

Celeriac,  or  turnip-rooted  celery. —  Sow  a 
little  on  a  warm  border.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
soups. 

Chives. — These  useful  little  plants  are  ex- 
cellent substitutes  for  young  onions,  and  may 
be  grown  without  any  trouble,  being  peren- 
nial, and  perfectly  hardy:  they  may  be  planted 
now. 

Endive. — Get  what  may  be  yet  remaining, 
blanched  and  used,  for  it  will  be  less  valued 
when  lettuce  gets  plentiful.  Treat  the  grow- 
ing crops  the  same  as  lettuce. 

Garlich  and  Shallots  should  be  planted 
early  in  the  month,  if  not  done  last  month. 

Herbs. — Replant,  divide,  and  increase  such 
of  these  as  require  it.  Herbs  should  be  col- 
lected in  a  compartment  by  themselves. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — Plant  these  in  any 
back  slip  of  ground.  Usually  a  plot  of  these, 
like  horseradish,  will  plant  themselves,  and 
the  piece  may  be  forked  over  every  autumn, 
and  the  largest  taken  out  for  use,  the  smaller 
only  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground. 

Kidney  Brans  can  yet  only  be  grown  in 
hot-houses  or  frames.  A  t'i;\v  may  be  germi- 
nated in  pots,  or  even  in  frames,  to  plant  out, 
if  the  weather  is  mild,  next  month. 
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Leeks. — If  these  are  in  demand,  sow  some 
thickly  for  transplanting  when  large  enough. 

Lettuce. — Sow  a  little  seed  of  the  Brown 
Cos,  in  heat,  and  get  the  plants  pricked  out, 
and  hardened  off,  to  plant  out  on  warm  borders 
or  sloping  hanks  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough:  also  sow  some  on  a  warm  border. 
Lettuces  should  be  sown  a  few  at  a  time,  and 
very  often. 

Mint. — Make  new  plantations  of  this  useful 
herb  ;  small  portions  of  the  roots  should  be 
planted  in  drills  at  six  inches  apart. 

Mushrooms.  —  Collect  short  dung  and 
horse-droppings,  and  get  them  into  a  heap, 
(which  must  be  turned  over  every  second 
day,  to  prevent  it  heating  violently,)  ready  for 
forming  into  a  ridge  in  some  dry  sheltered 
spot,  or  in  a  shed  :  the  bed  may  be  got  ready 
when  sufficient  is  collected,  and  the  violent 
heat  of  the  whole  mass  subsided  into  a  steady 
genial  warmth. 

Nasturtiums,  (Tropceolum  maj  us,  or  Indian 
cress,)  should  be  sown.  It  forms  a  fine  summer 
hedge,  and  is  very  ornamental ;  the  green 
seeds  are  used  for  pickles,  and  the  flowers  for- 
merly in  salads  and  for  garnishing;  the  young 
leaves  wei-e  also  formerly  used  in  salads. 

New  Zealand  Spinach  may  be  sown  in 
heat,  and  a  few  plants  planted  out  on  a  rich 
piece  of  ground.  It  is  sometimes  useful  in 
affording  variety  in  summer. 

Onions. — Those  sown  last  month  may  be 
transplanted  ;  but  be  careful  to  plant  on  the 
surface.  Sow  the  principal  crops  on  well-pre- 
pared ground,  in  drills  a  foot  apart. 

Parsley.  —  If  a  good  deal  of  parsley  is  re- 
quired, a  little  may  be  sown  ;  it  makes  good 
edgings  for  the  kitchen-garden  quarters.  Select 
some  of  the  best  curled  plants,  and  plant  them 
out  for  seed. 

Parsnips.  —  Sow  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  the  same  way  as  carrots. 

Peas. — Very  early  peas  are  best  obtained 
by  sowing  in  pots  in  a  warm  place,  and  trans-  | 
planting   in    the    month    during    favourable  | 
weather,  on  a  warm  border.     Continue  sue-  I 
cessional  sowings  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
according  to  the  demand,  or  when  those  pre- 
viously sown  have  come  up  :  draw  the  earth 
about  those  which   are   above  ground,   espe- 
cially on  the  exposed  side  of  the  rows;  it  is 
a  great  protection.     Stick  those  that  require  it. 
Potatoes. — Plant  the  chief  early  and  second 
early  crops  during  this  month.     Use  whole 
"  seed,"  as  the  planted  tubers  are  called,  and 
do   not   plant  too  deeply.     Those  in  frames 
require  plenty  of  light  and  air. 

Radishes  and  Salading  may  be  sown  every 
fortnight  in  frames,  and  on  warm  borders,  in 
the  latter  place  protected  by  loose  litter,  or,  if 
the  beds  are  small,  by  hoops  and  mats. 

Med  Beet. — A  little   seed   may  be  sown 


for  an  early  supply  towards  the.  end  of  the 
month. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  should  be  sown 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

Savoys,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  Borecole 
should  be  sown  in  small  quantities. 

Sea  Kale  must  be  covered  up  in  succession; 
likewise  Rhubarb  :  if  there  is  a  forcing-house, 
both  these  may  be  grown  under  the  stages  in 
the  dark:  a  mushroom-house  suits  them  very 
well. 

Silver  Beet. — Sow  a  little  to  plant  out,  and 
blanch  as  celerv.  It  forms  an  interesting 
addition  to  our  vegetables. 

Spinach. — Sow  a  little  frequently — say  once 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  according  to  demand, 
all  through  the  summer  :  it  may  be  sown 
between  the  rows  of  peas. 

Tomatos  and  Capsicums  must  be  sown  in 
heat,  and  treated  for  some  time  as  tender 
annuals. 

CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  FRAMES. 

Cucumbers. — Those  who  begin  to  plant  out 
this  month,  must  follow  the  directions  given 
at  p.  65.  Plants  in  a  free  growing  state  must 
be  stopped  freely,  or  the  frames  will  get 
crowded,  and  in  this  state  the  plants  cannot  be 
expected  to  bear  satisfactorily.  "Whenever  a 
fruit  shows,  pinch  off  the  shoot  beyond  it  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  blossom  is  set  :  continue  to 
"  stop"  the  shoots  at  every  joint.  Use  tepid 
water  in  watering  ;  and  admit  air  somewhat 
freely,  though  cautiously.  The  heat  of  the  bed 
must  be  kept  up  to  an  average  of  70  or  75 
degrees. 

Melons. — Seeds  of  melons  may  be  sown. 
Where  there  is  a  plant-stove,  a  few  early  ones 
may  be  grown  in  pots,  and  trained  up  the 
rafters.  Except  in  requiring  a  stronger  heat 
than  cucumbers,  their  treatment  does  not  mate- 
rially differ.  Do  not  stop  them  so  incessantly, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  frames  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  get  crowded.  When  they  begin  to 
bloom  and  show  fruit,  get  a  sufficient  number 
of  blooms  open  at  one  time,  and  set  to  form  a 
crop,  and  remove  all  straggling  fruit  blossoms 
both  before  and  after  ;  unless  the  fruit  are 
nearly  equal  in  this  respect,  the  largest  get  the 
lead,  and  frequently  the  later  blooms  will  not 
set  at  all. 

FRUIT-GARDEN. 

The  ground  between  all  plantations  ot 
fruits  should  be  constantly  stirred  with  crane- 
necked  hoes,  and  no  weeds  suffered  to  grow 
among  them. 

Disbudding,  or  the  taking  off  the  super- 
fluous buds  of  wall  and  other  fruit  trees,  must 
be  attended  to  ;  the  choicer  wall  fruits  espe- 
cially deserve  this  care.     It  consists  simply  in 
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removing  the  bud  non;  instead  of  the  shoot  it 
would  produce  by  and  by,  when  it  has  helped 
to  exhaust  the  tree  ;  the  fore-right,  badly 
placed,  and  superfluous  buds  are  those  to  be 
removed  :  do  it  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife, 
and  do  not  wound  the  shoots  unnecessarily. 

Figs.  —  The  state  of  the  weather  must  de- 
termine whether  these  may  be  entirely  un- 
covered or  not  ;  much  injury  is  often  done 
them  by  ill-judged  haste. 

Filberts  and  other  nuts  may  be  propagated 
by  layering. 

Fork  up,  and  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil 
among  all  plantations  of  fruit-trees.  The 
Dutch  hoe  should  be  kept  constantly  at  work 
— not  to  cut  up  weeds,  but  to  prevent  them 
altogether. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees,  if  not  already 
planted,  should  be  done  without  delay.  When 
the  trees  are  coming  out  in  leaf,  watch  for 
the  caterpillars,  and,  if  they  are  observed, 
sprinkle  the  tree  sharply  with  dry  wood  ashes 
and  soot,  while  the  dew  is  on  them  in  the 
morning.  This  must  be  done  as  soon  as  they 
appear. 

Grafting.  —  Orchard  fruits  generally  may 
be  grafted  during  this  month ;  it  must  be 
done  before  the  buds  get  too  forward ;  for  this 
reason,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  grafts  some 
time  before  they  are  required  to  be  used  ; 
the  slocks  may  be  in  a  growing  condition. 
Cherries  and  plums  are  to  be  done  first  ;  then 
pears  ami  apples. 

Mulch,  newly -planted  trees,  especially  where 
the  roots  are  (as  they  should  be)  planted 
shallow. 

Nailing.  —  Complete  this  operation,  where 
it  has  been  deferred,  as  early  as  possible,  as 
the  buds  will  now  be  getting  forward,  and  will 
lie  liable  to  be  knocked  oil',  unless  very  care- 
fully done. 

Pears  and  Apples,  when  trained  in  the 
pendulous  manner,  if  not  already  done,  should 
have  this  training  completed  :  it  is  usually  and 
properly  done  earlier  than  this,  in  the  leisure 
lime  of  winter. 

Raspberries.  —  New  plantations  may  be 
made,  but  they  will  not  bear  this  season. 

Strawberries. — Runners  planted  in  nursery 
bids  in  autumn,  may  now  be  planted  per- 
manently. When  this  fruit  is  forced,  the 
plants  after  forcing,  if  hardened  a  little  before 
exposing  them,  may  be  planted  out,  and  will 
bear  a  lew  late  fruit,  ami  a  full  crop  the  fol- 
lowing year.      Get  the  beds  hoed  and  weeded. 

Vines. — Young  vines  may  be  raised  from 
short  cuttings  of  the  last  year's  shoots  :  only 
(me  eve  en-  liml  should  be  left  above  ground, 
and  all  the  other  buds  below  removed  before 
planting  the  cutting. 

Wall-fruit  trees. — All  the  tenderer  of  these 
must  have  their  advancing  buds  protected,  if 


not  done,  by  evergreen  boughs,  fern,  straw- 
ropes,  or  mats,  bunting,  netting,  thin  canvas, 
or  any  other  convenient  material.  Spruce-fir 
boughs,  or  woollen  netting,  are  perhaps  the 
two  best. 


CULTURE    OF    THE    POLYANTHUS. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Polyanthus  is  to  get  strong  plants  with 
single  hearts,  for  the  root  is  apt  to  throw  up 
side  shoots,  which  take  from  the  strength  of 
the  principal  one,  and  from  each  other.  To 
obviate  this,  considerable  pains  must  be  taken 
to  plant  out  only  single  hearts  when  the  roots 
are  parted  after  blooming,  and  also  to  remove 
all  side  shoots  at  their  very  first  indication. 
Some  varieties  of  the  flower  are  all  but  use- 
less for  show,  because  of  their  disposition  to 
space  instead  of  strengthen,  and  the  whole  of 
them  may  easily  be  got  into  a  bad  state  by 
carelessness.  All  the  Polyanthus  plants  de- 
teriorate by  being  allowed  to  grow  and  spread, 
for,  instead  of  one  good  truss,  they  have  a 
number  of  weak  ones,  not  one  of  which  would 
be  good  enough  to  exhibit  singly.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  begin  some  directions 
for  the  growth  of  tins  florist's  flower,  by  re- 
commending the  first  choice  to  be  of  such 
plants  only  as  have  good  strong  hearts,  and 
promise  to  give  centre  trusses  oidy.  The  best 
time  to  choose  such  plants  would  be  about 
February  or  March,  by  which  time  they  de- 
velops themselves,  and  show  pretty  well  what 
they  will  be.  Willi  regard  to  the  choice  of 
sorts,  the  Polyanthus  is  so  far  behind  what  we 
hope  ere  long  to  see  it,  that  we  cannot  say 
much  on  behalf  of  a  sufficient  number  for  a 
collection.     We  must  build  our  hopes  on  im- 
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provernents  to  be  made  ourselves,  and  there- 
fore say,  by  way  of  beginning,  choose  the 
following  varieties,  as  many  as  you  like  of 
each,  but  take  those  with  single  hearts 
only  :  —  Hitchin's  Defiance,  Clegg's  Lord 
Crewe,  Pearson's  Alexander,  Collins'  Princess 
Royal,  Buck's  George  IV.,  Clegg's  Prince  of 
Orange,  Buckley's  Captain  Starkie,  Sir  Syd- 
ney Smith,  Nicholson's  King,  Stead's  Tele- 
graph, Lord  John  Russell,  Eskerley's  Black 
and  Gold,  Coxe's  Prince  Regent,  Turner's 
Bonaparte,  Craiggy's  Timandra,  or  Highland 
Mary,  Collin's  Prince  Regent,  Nicholson's 
Bang  Europe,  Craiggy's  Bertrand,  Craiggy's 
Britannia.  With  good  plants  of  these  to  begin 
with,  we  can  compete  with  any  flowers  out, 
but  they  will  require  care.  The  plants  must 
be  reared  in  pots,  for  that  is  the  only  way  to 
keep  them  for  sale  ;  when  we  have  them  we 
can  plant  them  out,  or  continue  them  as  they 
are,  whichever  is  necessary.  If  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  prepare  a  bed  of  good  compost  in 
a  shady  situation,  where  only  the  morning  sun 
shines  on  it  ;  let  the  compost  be,  if  possible, 
that  which  comes  from  rotted  turfs,  mixed 
with  about  one-third  cow  or  horse-dung, 
rotted  fairly  into  mould.  Mix  this  well  toge- 
ther a  good  nine  inches  deep,  and  into  this 
turn  out  the  balls  of  earth  whole,  without  dis- 
turbing any  of  the  fibres.  If  however,  the 
pots  are  not  full  of  roots,  but  on  the  contrary 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them  to  grow,  they 
had  better  remain  in  their  pots.  But,  among 
other  points  to  look  to  in  choosing  plants,  that 
of  seeing  that  they  are  well  established  in  the 
pots  is  essential,  and  this  can  only  be  known 
by  the  firmness  of  the  plant  in  the  pot,  or  by 
turning  out  the  ball  to  see  the  roots  have 
reached  the  side.  If  they  fairly  show  them- 
selves, however  little,  and  they  are  in  good 
sized  pots,  they  may  be  considered  esta- 
blished ;  but  if  they  are  in  small  ones  their 
roots  may  easily  be  made  to  reach  the  side  by 
spreading  them,  but  such  plants  will  do  no 
good.  To  be  of  any  real  service,  they  should 
bi^  autumn-shifted,  and  have  grown  consi- 
derably in  their  pots,  and  if  they  have  filled 
them  with  roots  so  much  the  better.  We 
must  keep  up  the  management  both  ways  : 
supposing  them  to  be  intended  for  planting 
out,  they  should  stand  in  the  bed  nine  inches 
apart  every  way,  and  be  planted  as  deep  as 
they  were  in  their  pots  ;  indeed,  the  old  sur- 
face of  the  ball  of  earth  in  the  pot  should  be 
just  covered  with  the  new  soil,  so  that  both 
beds  should  be  levelled  and  appear  alike.  As 
we  suppose  this  to  be  the  end  of  February,  or 
some  way  into  March,  when  the  weather 
rapidly  changes  from  mild  to  severe,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cover  them  with  light  litter  of  some 
kind,  such  as  peas-haulm,  or  broken  straw, 
for  if  laid  on  as  it  comes  from  the  truss  it 


would  be  too  heavy  and  close  ;  this  covering 
should  be  on  at  night  if  there  be  the  slightest 
chance  of  a  frost,  and  be  taken  off  at  day-light 
if  the  weather  be  mild.  The  Polyanthus  is 
by  no  means  a  tender  plant ;  there  is  a  very 
great  doubt  on  the  minds  of  some  whether  a 
covering  is  necessary  at  all,  but  our  experi- 
ence tells  us  that  it  is  easy  to  damage  the  in- 
cipient flower  of  the  most  hardy  thing  in 
nature ;  and  as  these  flowers  may  be  wanted  for 
seed,  or  even  for  exhibition,  no  chance  should 
be  thrown  away.  The  open  nature  of  peas- 
haulm,  or  straw,  when  it  has  been  bent  and 
broken,  is  such  as  to  admit  air  and  light,  and 
yet  to  protect  against  a  good  deal  of  frost.  In 
this  way  must  the  Polyanthus  be  seen  right 
up  to  its  bloom  ;  and  as  the  truss  rises,  the 
protection  must  be  the  more  certainly  at- 
tended to  ;  but,  besides  this,  the  plant  must  be 
examined  to  see  that  there  are  no  side  shoots 
taking  any  prominent  growth,  for  if  there  be 
any,  they  must  be  removed  before  they  grow 
enough  to  draw  any  strength  from  the  main 
truss,  or  from  the  heart  of  the  plant  before  the 
truss  appears.  When  the  flowers  are  about  to 
open,  small  hand-glasses  may  be  used  to  pro- 
tect them  ;  and  if  the  beds  are  necessarily 
where  the  sun  can  reach  the  plants  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  artificial  shade  must  be  used. 
11'  the  flowers  are  not  wanted  for  show,  save 
only  the  handsomest  pip  of  each  plant,  and 
cut  away  the  remainder  ;  and  do  not  put  the 
glass  over  it  unless  it  be  frosty  or  at  dusk, 
nor  cover  nor  shade  it  except  when  there  is 
frost,  for  that  is  not  favourable  for  seeding. 
As  soon  as  a  single  handsome  pip  has  set  its 
seed,  pinch  or  cut  away  any  other  buds  and 
flower,  to  throw  all  the  strength  into  the 
single  pod  ;  and  having  saved  a  pod  from  the 
most  perfect  flower  of  each  variety,  or  of  such 
varieties  as  you  think  worth  the  trouble,  you 
have  only  to  attend  properly  to  the  plants  you 
raise  from  them,  and  may  fairly  expect  some 
novelty  or  excellence  to  reward  you  for  the 
trouble.  But  we  have  now  to  take  the  case 
of  the  plants  not  being  so  well  established  as 
you  like:  in  this  case  you  must  place  tliem  all 
under  glass  in  their  present  pots,  giving  them 
moderate  moisture,  plenty  of  air,  and  throw- 
ing something  over  these  frames  at  night  to 
prevent  a  frost  from  checking  them,  which,  as 
the  only  hope  you  have  of  blooming  them 
depends  on  their  winter  growth,  would  be 
very  serious.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  begin  to  mat, 
they  should  be  removed  into  some  of  a  largei 
size ;  but  if  they  are  already  in  thirty-two's 
they  must  be  continued  in  the  old  ones,  be- 
cause thirty-two  sized  pots  are  as  large  as 
they  can  be  well  shown  in.  They  must  be 
kept  from  flagging  for  want  of  water,  but 
must   not  be   kept   wet.     If  any  of  the  pots 
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look   always    wet  as  compared  with  the  rest, 
you  may  conclude   the  soil  is  bad,    or    the 
drainage  not  free  ;  and  you  must  examine,  by 
turning  the  ball  out  of  the  pot,  what  state  the 
crocks  or  other  drainage  is  in.     If,  as  is  very 
likely,  you  find  them  all  stopped  up  with  soil, 
break   them   all   away  from  the  ball  without 
damaging  the  fibres,  and  put  new  dry  ones  in 
the   pot  about  the  same  height,  put  a  little 
dry  soil  on  the  top,  but  not  too  much,  and  re- 
turn the  ball  to  the  pot  as  nearly  in  the  same 
place  as  possible,  that  is,  no  deeper  nor  shal- 
lower, but  of  the  two  it  had  better  be  raised  a 
little  than  lowered.     Sometimes  the  stoppage 
of  the  water  may  be  found  to  be  caused  by  the 
hole  at   the  bottom  of  the  pot   alone   being 
clogged  up,    and    the    drainage    inside   open 
enough  ;  in  this  case  the  hole  must  be  cleared, 
and  the  crocks,  or  whatever  open  stuff  may  be 
used  for   the    purpose,    should    be    replaced. 
The  earth  of  the  pot  need  not  be  disturbed  if 
you  examine  the  hole  first,  as  the  clearing  of 
that  may  be  all  that  is  wanted  ;  and  a  day  or 
two    will    show    whether  the   soil    dries    any 
better  than  it  did.     As  the  trusses  of  bloom 
rise    you    will    have   to   remove   all   but   the 
strongest  ;  but  if  you   have  been   careful  to 
remove  any  side  growth  when  it  first  appeared 
this  cannot  often  happen  ;  it  is  very  rare  to 
have  two   trusses   come  up  in  the  centre  or 
heart  of  the  plant.     As  the  buds  swell,  you 
have  only  to  consider  the  purpose  for  which 
you   want  the  bloom  ;    if  for  seed,  the  buds 
may  be  reduced  to  two  or  three  as  soon  as 
you  see  which  is  likely  to  be  the  strongest ; 
and  eventually  you  may  do  as  recommended 
for  out-of-doors  plants — leave  only  one,   but 
that  must  be  perfect.     If,  on  the  contrary,  you  j 
want  the  flower  for  show,  there  ought  to  be  as  I 
many  buds  left  on  the  truss  as  the  plant,  from  j 
its  strength,  will  carry  well.     If  the  stem  be  ! 
strong,   ten   or  a  dozen   flowers  could  bloom 
well.     In  the  country  they  reduce  them  gene- 
rally to  five  of  the  best  they  can  select  ;  how- 
ever, less  than  seven  will  not  make  a  handsome 
truss  of  any  thing  ;  and  if  there  be  strength 
to  carry  seven  we  should  reduce  them  to  that 
number  as  scon  as  they  were  forward  enough 
to    enable    us   to   select   the    best.     There  is 
nothing   now   to   do   but  to  shade  them  from 
the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  and  give  them  all 
the  air  we  can  in  mild  weather.     When  the 
flowers  have  nearly  opened,  they  must  have  no 
sun  at  ali,  nor  must  cold  winds  be  allowed  to 
blow  on  them.     Having  now  brought  all  our 
supposed  new  collection  to  flower,  and  seeded, 
or  shown  them,  we  may  turn  those  in   pots, 
into   the  open  border  ;  those  in  pots  may  he 
allowed  to  give  a  pod  of  seed   each,  and  have 
all  the  other  pips  cut  off.     They  will  require 
well   watering  while  they  perfect  the  seed; 
and  when  this  is  gathered  let  them  grow  freely 


until  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  must  be 
taken  up,  and  each  separate  variety  be  care- 
fully parted  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are 
hearts,  and  be  planted  out  in  such  a  border  as 
!  we  have  described,   nine  inches  apart  every 
way  ;  or,  if  it  be  more  convenient,  in  rows  a 
foot  apart,   the  plants  being  only  six  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  ;  these  have  to  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  have  plenty  of  water,  and  be  exa- 
mined frequently  to   ascertain  that  there  are 
no    side-shoots    coming,    or  to   remove  them 
if  any    appear.       There    may    be    very    few 
come  so  strong  as  we  like,  but  a  very  mode- 
rate  plant  of   one   heart    will  give  a   better 
bloom  than  a  large  one  formed  of  more  than 
one  heart,  as  all  Polyanthuses  must  be  shown 
with  a  single  truss  on  a  single  stem,  and  there- 
fore, for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  all  side- 
growths  are  useless,  and  even  mischievous ; 
but  if  you  want  to  propagate  them,  of  course 
the  more  there  are  the  better  they  will  answer 
the  end  in  view.     In  the  autumn,  we  have  a 
choice   of  the   two   modes   of  getting   them 
through   the  winter :    in   one,   by   continuing 
them  in  the  open  border ;  the  other,  by  potting 
them.     "We  prefer  the  border  until  they  are 
actually  in  flower.     The  only  protection  we 
should  give  them  would  be,  as  we  have  directed 
with  the  first  plants,    peas  haulm,  or  broken 
loose  straw,  laid  on  at  night,  and  taken  off  in 
the  morning,  unless  it  be  frosty,  in  which  case 
it  should  remain  on.      As  the  blooms  rise,  let 
those  which  are  strong  enough  for  exhibiting 
be  covered  with  blooming  glasses,  propped  up 
with  bricks   three  or   four  inches   from  the 
ground,  and  let  there  be  straw  all  round  to 
protect  them,  three  or  four  inches.     It  is  this 
which  makes  us  prefer  the  nine-inch  distance 
to  the  six ;  it  gives  room  for  litter  all  round 
the  vacancy,  and  all  round  the  glass  also,  the 
full   height;    indeed,   at  night,  glass  and   all 
should  be  covered,  to  protect  the  flowers  from 
frost ;  but,  as  every  plant  will  not  be  fit  for 
showing,  six  inches  may  in  general  be  found 
sufficient.     Presuming  the  flower  to  be  all  we 
want  for  showing,  the  only  difficulty  remaining 
is  that  of  potting   it.     To  do   this  well,  the 
ground  must  be  literally  soaked ;  a  large  ball 
of  earth  must  be  released  by  cutting  round  it 
at  sufficient  distance  to  avoid  all  the  fibres, 
and  then  the  ball  may  be  raised  with  the  spade. 
You  will  be  able  to  reduce  this  ball  to  the  size 
of  a  thirty-two  pot  without  hurting  the  roots 
if  you  are  careful;  when  you  have  done  this, 
put  some  broken  potsherds  or  crocks  at  the 
bottom   of  the  pot,   and   enough   compost  on 
them  to  bring  the  plant  to  a  proper  level,  and 
before  yen  attempt  to  put  in  the  ball  of  earth, 
convince  yourself  it  is  small  enough  to  go  in 
the  pot  freely,  and  let  some  new  compost  y," 
in  all  round  it;  once  assured  of  ibis,  and  that 
it  will  rest  at  a  proper  height,  take  it  up  with 
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both  hands,  and  drop  it  in  its  place;  fill  up 
with  dry  sifted  compost,  that  it  may  go  down 
all  round,  and  fill  up  the  vacancy  between  the 
ball  and  the  pot ;  this  done,  let  the  pot  stand 
in  water  up  to  the  brim,  till  the  new  and  its 
own  compost  are  completely  soaked,  when  it 
may  stand  in  the  shade  until  it  has  drained 
well  again ;  and  the  plant  will  not  flag  at  all 
for  the  whole  period  it  is  wanted  for  exhibition 
If  you  determine  to  grow  them  in  pots,  pre- 
pare your  compost  as  before  directed,  get  your 
pots  of  the  size  thirty-two,  and  fill  one-third 
with  crocks,  put  some  compost  on  them,  and 
raise  the  plants  from  the  ground  without 
breaking  the  fibres,  but  do  not  wet  the  ground, 
as  in  the  case  of  moving  them  in  bloom ;  let 
the  fibres  be  rather  spread  on  the  compost, 
which  must  be  heaped  up  like  a  cone  inside 
the  pot,  until  it  is  a  right  height  to  keep  the 
plant  in  its  proper  station,  and  add  enough 
on  and  among  the  roots  to  fill  the  pot  up  well, 
the  collar  of  the  plant,  which  is  the  under  part 
of  the  lower  leaves,  being  even  with  the  top 
surface,  and,  considering  that  it  sinks  a  trifle, 
this  should  be  even  with  the  top  edge  of  the 
pot ;  by  knocking  the  bottom  of  the  pot  gently 
on  the  potting  table  or  bench  two  or  three 
times,  the  compost  will  be  settled  well  about 
the  roots,  and  they  are  ready  for  placing  in 
the  frame,  when  they  should  be  liberally 
watered  through  a  fine  rose,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  surface  of  the  soil;  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  this  watering  is  effectual, 
that  is,  that  it  wets  every  part  of  the  compost 
all  through  the  pot ;  more  plants  have  been 
ruined  by  scanty  waterings  than  by  all  other 
sorts  of  mismanagement  combined  ;  slight 
watering  only  moistens  the  surface  and  an 
inch  or  so  below  it,  and  this  does  more  harm 
than  good,  the  fibres  lower  down  get  no 
nourishment,  the  plant  only  gets  a  limited 
nourishment  from  the  upper  roots,  and,  with- 
out actually  flagging,  it  dwindles,  or  rather, 
does  not  advance,  and  people  wonder  why. 
In  stoves,  green-houses,  or  pits,  slight  water- 
ing is  ruinous.  "When  plants  are  said  not  to 
require  much  water,  it  should  be  understood 
as  meaning  seldom  watering ;  but  watering, 
if  given  at  all,  should  moisten  every  grain  of 
soil  that  the  plant  grows  in,  and  even  drain 
away,  and  it  should  not  be  watered  at  all  until 
it  wants  moisture.  Rain-water  is  always  the 
best ;  river-water  next ;  spring-water  ought 
to  be  long  exposed  to  the  air  before  it  is  used, 
for  it  is  never  desirable ;  it  is  always  more 
cold,  and  mostly  deficient  of  those  properties 
which  exposure  to  the  air  can  alone  give.  Once 
conveyed  to  the  frames,  we  leave  them  to  the 
management  recommended  for  wintering  the 
plants  in  the  first  instance. 

We  now  come  to  the  raising  of  plants  from 
seed;  and  this,  although  simple  enough  with 


attention,  is  rarely  undertaken  with  the  care 
it  deserves ;  chiefly  because  the  seed  is  plen- 
tiful, the  raisers  are  sure  to  have  plenty,  how- 
ever careless  they  are,  and  they  never  once 
calculate  that  those  lost,  however  few  they 
may  be,  are  more  likely  to  be  good  than  those 
which  brave  the  bad  management.  But,  in 
all  probability,  the  fact  of  saving  but  one  pod 
of  seed  where  they  might  save  half-a-dozesr  or 
more,  may  induce  more  painstaking  in  the 
raising  of  seedlings ;  and  the  fact  of  every 
seed  being  saved  from  the  best  pip  may  en- 
hance the  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  owners. 
It  has  been  customary  for  the  old  florists,  and 
some  of  the  modern  ones,  to  sow  annually  seed 
in  autumn.  We  have  done  this ;  but  we  are 
quite  certain  that  the  loss  of  some  by  this  plan 
is  inevitable.  It  is  true,  that  it  sometimes  lies 
in  the  ground  a  considerable  period,  and  the 
autumn-sown  frequently  does  not  vegetate  till 
the  spring.  We  prefer  sowing  in  boxes,  or 
large-mouthed  pots,  very  thinly,  in  March,  till 
which  time  we  keep  the  seeds  from  the  air, 
and  if  possible  in  their  pods,  as  they  preserve 
better.  Having  sown  them  very  thinly  in 
sifted  compost,  we  sift  a  thin  coat  of  compost 
over  them,  sufficient  to  cover  them  completely, 
but  no  more.  From  the  time  they  are  sown, 
we  keep  them  moist,  but  not  wet;  cool,  but 
not  frosted ;  in  a  cold  frame  in  which  Camel- 
lias and  Azalea  indica  are  kept,  or  in  a  green- 
house, where  there  are  plants  which  cannot 
stand  frost,  or  even  out  of  doors,  if  there  be 
hand-glasses  and  occasional  litter  to  keep  off 
frost  and  harsh  winds,  the  seed  will  germinate 
freely ;  and  the  same  treatment  will  do  until 
the  plants  have  three  or  four  rough  leaves, 
when  they  should  be  pricked  out,  an  inch 
apart,  in  good  large  pots,  which  may  then  be 
placed  in  a  frame,  for  the  convenience  of 
shading  from  the  hot  sun  and  keeping  off 
heavy  rains,  which  would  disturb  the  plants  ; 
here  they  may  grow  till  they  are  touching  one 
another,  when  a  bed  may  be  made  up  for  them 
in  the  open  ground,  and  they  may  be  planted 
out,  six  inches  apart,  all  over  it.  They  will 
be  large  enough  to  require  no  other  care  than 
watering  occasionally  till  the  autumn,  when 
they  must  be  subjected  to  the  frame  treatment 
in  pots,  or  the  out-of-door  management,  with 
temporary  covering,  by  means  of  litter,  as  in 
the  case  of  old  plants.  When  they  bloom,  you 
must  judge  of  their  qualities  by  the  ordinary 
rules  laid  down  and  acted  upon  by  florists, 
throwing  aside  all  that  are  worse  than  those 
they  were  raised  from,  and  preserving  the  few, 
for  there  may  be  very  few  indeed,  that  are  as 
good  or  better.  These  must  be  treated  like 
the  established  varieties  we  have  already 
referred  to.  There  is,  however,  one  subject 
upon  which  a  good  deal  might  be  said,  although 
it  does  not  affect  all  places  or  persons.     The 
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enemies  to  the  Polyanthus  are  numerous,  but 
the  slug,  snail,  and  red  spider,  are  the  uni- 
versal pests;  the  two  former  attack  them  in 
good  health,   the  latter   only  when  they  are 
neglected  and  sickly.     If  our  directions  about 
water  and  air  are  strictly  attended  to,  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  red  spider  ;  but  if  the  plants 
once  suffer  from  irregularity  in  this  matter — 
if  they  receive  any  check  from  only  partially 
moistening  the  compost — it  is  almost  sure  to 
attack  them ;  they  require  to  be  well  watered 
when  watered  at  all ;  to  be  shaded  from  violent 
sun,   and,  if  in  pots,  protected  from  chilling 
winds  and  heavy  rains.    This  will  always  keep 
them  in  health,  and  the  red  spider,  which  is 
rather  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  sickness, 
will  not  trouble  you.     Not  so,  however,  with 
snails    and    slugs;    they    attack   and    destroy 
almost  in  a  night,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  pre- 
ventative that  will  last  long  ;  a  ridge  of  lime, 
frequently  renewed,  will  keep  them  from  the 
bed,  if  it  be   surrounded,  but  there  may  be 
many,  even  in  the  ground ;  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  is  the  only  possible  security.     Lay 
cabbage  and  lettuce  leaves  on  the  surface,  be- 
tween   the   rows  and  plants;    examine  them 
every  morning,  and  destroy  all  you  find  on 
them;    frequently   rake    the    surface    with   a 
shallow  rake,  for  they  do  not  go  low  down, 
and  this  either  disturbs  them,  or  fills  up  their 
holes,  in  both  of  which  operations  many  suffer. 
This,  and  trapping  them  with  leaves,  will  soon 
clear  an  infested  bed,  if  others  are  prevented 
from  coming  to  it;    but  the  best  and  most 
effectual  way  of  doing  this  is  to  set  in  earnest 
about  clearing    the   neighbouring    beds    also. 
If  there  be  any  hedge  which  harbours  them, 
the  bottom  should  be  cleared  from  weeds,  and 
whatever  else  chokes  it  up ;  and  if  there  be  a 
bank    or  ditch,   the  weeds    should    be   taken 
away,  and  the  place  cleaned,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  principal  harbour.     The  most  perplexing 
tiling  is   when   the  opposite  side    forms    the 
harbour  for  them,  for  then  we  can  do  nothing 
but  endeavour  to  stop  them  out.     Our  worst 
enemy  was  a  dwarf  wall,  covered  with  ivy  on 
the  side  that  we  had  no  control  of,  and  where 
they  congregated  by  thousands,   and  all  we 
could  do  was  to  constantly  place  lime  at  the 
(not  of  tne  wall,  so  that  for  one  foot  the  ground 
was  lost  to  us ;  here  we  frequently  found  them 
dead  ;  but  more  often,  by  an  early  visit  in  the 
morning,  we  captured  great  numbers  on  the 
wall,  probably  on  their  way  back  after  trying 
the  experiment  of  emigrating.    It  may  be  very 
well   to    protect   one  kind   of   vegetation    by 
giving    these    pests    another    that    they    like 
better,  but  the  only  safety  is  in  their  destruc- 
tion, and  perseverance   will   do  a   good   deal. 
Polyanthuses  not  only  suffer  in  appearance  by 

the   depredations   of  slugs  and   snails,  bul    the 
health  of  the  plant  is  injured— the  growth  of 


what  they  leave  is  checked  by  the  loss  of  what 
they  have  eaten  ;  again,  they  are  sure  to  take 
the  younger  portion  of  the  leaves,  and  attack 
the  truss  of  bloom  itself,  if  they  can  find  it. 
Devise,  therefore,  any  kind  of  means  to  en- 
trap and  destroy  them,  nor  neglect  them  an 
hour  till  you  have  got  rid  of  them  ;  you  may 
then  calculate  on  growing  Polyanthuses  in 
health,  blooming  them  well,  and  exhibiting 
them  to  advantage. 


THE    WEATHER,    NATURAL    HISTORY, 

AND    COUNTRY    OPERATIONS, 

AT   FOO-CHOW-FOO. 

By   G.  Tradescant  Lay,   Esq. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the 
weather  and  other  subjects,  during  a  four 
months'  observation  in  China,  has  been  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  a  pro- 
minent place  in  thelast  part  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society.  And  it  appears 
that  for  the  opportunity  of  publishing  it,  the 
Society  is  indebted  to  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  it 
was  transmitted  by  His  Excellency  J.  S. 
Davis,  Governor  of  Hong  Kong.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  communications  with  China, 
all  facts  relating  to  the  climate  and  natural 
productions  of  that  empire  are  of  great  inte- 
rest; and  most  especially  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  now  that  Mr.  Fortune  has  been  sta- 
tioned in  China  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
seeds  and  plants. 

"We  have  not  adopted  the  tabular  form  in 
which  it  was  published  in  the  Transactions, 
preferring  rather  to  place  the  facts  before  our 
readers  in  the  most  plain  and  intelligible 
shape,  and  disposing  of  each  subject  separately. 
We  are  indebted  to  one  of  our  contributors, 
who  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  who  feels 
that  he  is  showing  the  extensive  resources  of 
that  establishment,  while  imparting  to  the 
great  mass  of  our  readers  information  of  deep 
interest,  connected  with  a  portion  of  the  globe 
hitherto  little  known,  and  excepting  for  its 
staple  productions  in  universal  use,  but  little 
heard  of,  and  less  understood.  Mr.  Lay  is 
Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Foo-chow^foa,  and 
therefore,  had  the  best  possible  opportunities 
of  collecting  officially  the  particulars  which 
he  has  kept  in  the  form  of  a  journal. 

JULY. 

Thermometer. —  1st.  In  the  shade,  max. 
100  degrees;  min.  SO  degrees.  The  mer- 
curial column  attains  its  greatest  altitude, 
2-3  P.M.,  its  minimum  about  four  o'clock  a.  m.. 
when  it  is  stationary  till  sunrise,  the  ascenl 
Mid  descent  gradual.  'I  lie  maximum  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  the  month;   towards  the  end 

it  was  about  96  degrees.  Sensible  temperature 
i  2 
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very  sultry,  owing  to  heat  radiated  from 
black  roofs  composed  of  uneven  tiles.  Un- 
even surfaces  radiate  more  fiercely  than  even 
ones,  as  experiment  shows.  26th.  Air  so  cool 
at  4  a.m.,  that  covering  on  the  bed  was  sought 
for;  the  column  at  82  degrees.  27th.  On  my 
return  from  a  walk  at  sunset,  found  thermo- 
meter at  83  degrees,  which  is  unusual. 

Barometer. — 1st,  29.55,  ascending  gradu- 
ally till  9th,  29.76,  descending  till  12th,  29.73, 
stationary  till  18th,  29.65,  stationary  till  28th, 
29.49.     Stationary. 

Hygrometric  state. — Excessively  dry. 
This  dryness  is  not  affected  by  a  shower. 
Towels  soddened  in  water  are  dried  stiff  in  an 
hour  or  two. 

Wind. — South-east.  Often  calm  till  near 
mid-day,  when  a  brisk  and  refreshing  breeze 
springs  up,  rendered  fitful  at  our  residence  by 
the  heat  of  buildings,  which  seems  to  stop  its 
course.  It  is  a  common  remark  here  that 
along  the  river  Min,  from  the  sea  to  Foo-chow, 
the  wind  comes  up  and  goes  down  with  the 
tide.  The  channel  inclines  to  east  and  west. 
The  water  of  the  sea  is  colder  than  the  water 
that  descends  from  the  heated  country. 

Sky,  clouds,  mists. — Sky  in  fine  weather 
occasionally  invested  with  a  haze  of  a  some- 
what sombre  hue,  or  sprinkled  over  with  a  few 
fleecy  clouds,  or  "  teih  ne,"  of  the  Chinese. 
22d.  Haze  moderated  the  sensible  temperature 
and  made  it  feel  cool,  though  the  thermometer 
stood  at  96  degrees. 

Rain  and  Electric  Phenomena. — 17th. 
In  the  evening  a  thunder  shower  travelled 
from  west  to  east  over  Foo-chow,  that  is  from 
one  high  point  of  the  hills  to  another.  Eained 
hard  for  a  short  time.  20th.  After  mid-day 
the  thunder  was  heard  pealing  in  the  distance, 
the  lightning  glared,  the  wind  rose,  and  the 
rain  began  to  descend,  but  not  in  copious  effu- 
sion. One  of  the  loudest  and  smartest  claps, 
within  my  recollection,  took  place,  apparently 
just  over  our  head  ;  it  resembled  a  large  piece 
of  ordnance.  A  cool  breeze  followed,  and  the 
evening  was  pleasant.  21st.  In  the  evening, 
towards  the  N.  W.,  the  clouds,  broad  and 
massy,  seemed  like  a  battery  emitting  sparks 
and  flashes,  which  from  time  to  time  exploded 
in  serpentine  lines  and  coruscations,  while  a 
continuous  blaze  was  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
vapour,  forming  a  splendid  aurelia,  in  which 
these  phenomena  continued  to  play  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  24th.  A  shower  and 
thunder  at  day-fall.  27th.  At  2  p.m.  clouds 
rising  from  the  west  promise  a  shower.  A 
squall  follows,  but  of  short  duration,  as  the 
clouds  shift  rapidly.  28th.  About  3  p.m.  sky 
overcast,  thunder  rumbling  in  the  distance. 
29th.  Sky  clouded  ;  a  few  drops  of  rain  patter 
upon  the  tiles. 

Observations   on    Husp.andry. — In  the 


early  part  of  the  month  the  unreaped  crops  of 
rice  are  shorn  down.  The  sickle  is  short,  of 
small  curvature,  and  compared  with  that  of 
the  English,  very  ineffectual.  It  is  wielded 
by  females  as  well  as  males.  The  setting  out 
of  the  second  crop  of  rice  continues  till  nearly 
the  close  of  the  month.  The  blades  and  pre- 
cocious ears  are  cut  off  and  thrown  down  by 
the  roots.  27th.  Saw  a  peasant  turning  in  the 
stubble  with  the  "  Louk  touk,"  or  "  kah  loo," 
a  roller  armed  with  rows  of  wooden  teeth  or 
pins,  like  the  barrel  of  a  hand  organ.  Men 
employed  in  sowing  "  Yay  Moy,"  or  oily  grain 
among  tobacco  and  other  spots,  in  a  trench 
opened  by  a  hoe  or  mattock.  Boatmen  hard 
by  employed  in  storing  and  loading  salt  for  the 
interior. 

Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables  in 
Season. — The  assortment  of  fruit  small.  The 
plums  of  a  rich  purple  and  of  a  most  grateful 
taste,  are  now  in  season,  and  cover  the  stalls 
and  benches  in  profusion.  Pines  are  brought 
hither  chiefly  it  is  said  from  Formosa.  Pome- 
granates serve  now  to  deck  the  table,  but  are 
of  small  size  and  little  flavour.  The  Jasmi- 
num  grandiflorum,  or  "Mole  wah,"  is  now  in 
its  prime,  cultivated  in  ridges  for  a  garniture 
of  tables.  The  vegetable  most  abundant  now 
is  the  Convolvulus  reptans,  or  "  Oungtsy"  of 
the  natives.  It  is  grown,  not  in  water  as  at 
Canton,  but  on  beds,  where  it  yields  many  a 
snow-  white  blossom.  It  is  very  wholesome, 
and  relished  by  all.  The  large  "  Tung-kwa," 
or  vegetable  marrow,  is  abundant  and  very 
large,  sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  and 
about  a  third  in  diameter.  The  Luffa  acutan- 
gula  is  now  in  prime.  These  are  grown 
over  leeks  on  a  kind  of  roofing.  Leeks 
shaded  by  the  gourds  are  plentiful,  being  cut 
three  or  four  times  a  year. 

Animal  Kingdom. — The  voice  of  the 
"  Hwang  pong  chow,"  or  red-winged  pie,  is 
heard  among  the  fir-trees,  and  is  so  pecu- 
liar, that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  similitude.  It 
is  something  compounded  of  a  sob,  a  howl,  and 
the  dying  beats  of  a  bell.  When  displeased 
it  utters  a  peculiar  clucking  mixed  with  the 
scolding  of  a  cat.  A  large  forked-tailed  fly- 
catcher, with  his  mate,  perches  on  the  topmost 
shoots  of  a  tall  tree,  and  from  time  to  time 
soars  aloft  in  quest  of  insects,  and  then  with  a 
sweep  returns  back  to  his  mate.  A  hawk, 
which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  kestrel, 
utters  a  note  which  resembles  that  of  the  wry- 
neck, while  it  darts  from  the  tall-trees  to  tease 
the  fishing  hawk,  whose  cry  may  always  be 
heard,  but  mostly  in  the  morning.  Dragon- 
flies  of  red,  green,  and  blue  tints,  skim  over 
pools  of  water,  or  flutter  along  the  fences.  A 
member  of  the  day-fly,  or  Hemerobius  family, 
with  long  antennae,  is  seen  among  the  dragon- 
flies,  which  it  much   resembles  in  external 
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appearance :  it  is  new  to  me.  The  Meld  spider 
(Tagenaira)  spreads  its  net,  an  inverted  cone, 
among  the  long  grass  everywhere. 

Events  and  General  Remarks. — 1st. 
Arrive  at  Foo-chow.  Take  up  our  quarters  at 
the  office  of  a  salt  monopolist  on  left  bank  0f 
river.  3d.  Meet  the  Superintendent  of  Trade. 
8th.  Remove  to  snlt  monopolist's  residence  on 
left  bank  above  the  bridge.  13th.  Met  the 
Governor-General.  Saw  fishing  cormorants 
on  rafts  for  first  time. 

•     AUGUST. 

Thermometer. — 1st,  max.  91  deg.  2d, 
91;  3d,  93;  4th,  93;  5th,  93;  6th,  85;  7th, 
92  ;  8th,  92  ;  9th,  92  ;  10th,  89.  Min.  ob- 
served this  night,  83  deg.  11th,  6  a.m. 
82  ;  10th,  A.  M.  82  ;  2\  p.  M.  80  ;  4  p.  m.  80 ; 
12th,  7  A.  M.  80  ;  31  p".  M.  89  ;  13th,  sunrise, 
82;  p.m.  90;  14th, "sunrise,  82 |  ;  16th,  morn. 
94  ;  17th,  94  ;  18th,  92  ;  19th,  92  ;  20th,  94; 
21st,  A.  m.  89  ;  3  p.  M.  85  ;  22d,  a.  m.  89  ; 
23d,  a.m.  82,  stationary;  24th,  a.m.  81  ; 
25th,  sunrise,  82;  p.m.  88;  26th,  sunrise,  82; 
27th,  noon,  90  ;  noon,  87  ;  28th,  p.  m.  89  ; 
30th,  P.  M.  90  ;  31st,  p.  m.  90. 

Barometer.— 1st,  29.49  ;  2d,  29.43  ;  3d, 
29.43  ;  4th,  29.56  ;  5th,  29.66  ;  6th,  29.60 ; 
7th,  29.60  ;  8th,  29.60  ;  9th,  29.68  ;  10th, 
29.56;  11th,  6  a.m.  29.36;  10  a.m.  29.38; 
2  A  p.m.  29.38  ;  4  p.m.  29.43.  Fall  in  Barom. 
followed  a  gale.  12th,  7  a.m.  29.  61  ;  3| 
p.m.  29.67;  13th,  at  sunrise,  29.67;  14th, 
sunrise,  29.74;  16th,  morn.  29.69;  17th,  ditto, 
29.73  ;  18th,  29.69  ;  19th,  ditto,  29.66  ;  20th, 
ditto,  29.62  ;  21st,  A.M.  29.56  ;  3  p.m.  29.51  ; 
22d,  a.m.  29.45  ;  23d,  a.m.  29.4.1  ;  fell  3-100; 
24th,  a.m.  29.65  ;  25th,  sunr.  29.72  ;  26th, 
29.72  ;  27th,  stationary  to  sunr.  end  of  month. 

Hygrometric  State. — 1st.  very  dry;  5th, 
less  dry  ;  7th,  very  dry;  11th,  no  apparent 
change  in  dryness  ;  16th,  very  dry  ;  draught 
of  the  air  scalds  the  face. 

"Wind. —  1st.  S.  Fast  ;  10th,  morning,  S. 
East  ;  evening,  N.  Fast  ;  11th,  North  ;  22d, 
N.  East ;  23d,  S.,  gusty  ;  24th,  calm.  At  sun- 
set N.  East ;  25th,  S.  Fast ;  S.  East ;  S.East. 

Sky,  Clouds,  Mists,  Rain  and  Electric 
Phenomena. — 1st,  Cumuli  or  fleecy  clouds, 
with  mists,  which  are  clouds  couching  over 
the  city.  4th,  Rain  fell  in  the  night  ;  5th, 
Nimbose  clouds  ;  6th,  Showery  in  the  after- 
noon ;  7th,  Cloudy  ;  8th,  Morning  bright ;  9th, 
In  the  morning,  rainbow  over  the  city;  day 
showery.  10th,  Morning  bright  ;  afternoon 
cloudy.  In  an  evening  walk  noticed  huge 
massive  clouds,  brooding  over  the  valley,  on 
this  side  the  southern  range,  of  hills.  On  a 
sudden  the  wind,  then  southerly,  veered  to  the 
north,  and  huge  volumes  of  sable  coloured 
vapour  made  their  appearance  over  the  city. 
A  stagnation  ensued,  which  lasted  a  few 
minutes,  as  if  the  atmospheric  columns  were 


vibrating  between  a  double  and  opposite 
course  ;  a  shower  followed,  but  did  not  last 
long.  In  the  night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents 
and  the  wind  blew  tempestuously.  The  air 
was  chill,  but  had  not  a  portable  thermometer 
to  ascertain  the  temperature,  which  I  regret. 
11th,  Sky,  at  sunrise,  hazy  and  nimbose ; 
black  clouds  skirting  the  hills  behind  the  city. 
Wind  strong  and  gusty.  At  8  o'clock,  a.m., 
rain  had  ceased.  10,  A.  m.,  rain,  with  a  mist 
over  the  city.  P.  M.,  rain,  with  .blinks  and 
gleams  of  sunshine.  Air  cold  to  sense  ;  wind 
hushed.  Thunder  and  lightning  in  the  night ; 
chilly.  12th,  Haze ;  detached  fragments  and 
sheets  of  cloud  invest  the  sky.  The  largest 
and  most  sombre  masses  overhang  the  city, 
the  focus  and  centre,  around  which  atmo- 
spheric charges  seem  to  play.  13th,  Morning, 
grey  dew  on  the  grass.  Calm  and  massy 
clouds  in  the  evening.  Much  foam  floating 
down  the  river.  16th,  Clouds  threaten  rain, 
being  of  a  nimbose  character.  17th,  Sultry  in 
the  morning,  succeeded  by  a  haze  ;  clear  at 
noon.  19th,  Day  fine  and  sultry.  20th,  p.  m., 
a  shower.  Clouds  red  at  sunset  ;  evening  fine. 
21st,  Morning  grey  and  sultry.  At  noon  a 
shower,  during  which  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer both  fell,  which  is  unusual,  as  show- 
ers are  so  local,  that  they  effect  not  these 
columns,  in  general,  at  this  place.  Evening 
showery.  22d,  Day  ushered  in  by  a  drizzling 
shower  ;  afterwards  intermitting  between  sun- 
shine and  a  nimbose  haze.  Evening  showery. 
23d,  Much  rain  had  fallen  in  the  night.  Day 
throughout  rainy.  24th,  Had  rained  steadily 
in  a  calm  night.  The  nimbose  sheet  parting  a 
little  in  the  south,  sun  broke  through  between 
seven  and  eight.  Afternoon  fine  ;  heavy 
shower  at  sunset,  and  shift  of  wind.  25th, 
Fine  ;  breeze  refreshing.  26th,  Morning  fine  ; 
breeze  fresh  ;  shower  in  the  evening.  27th, 
Morning  shower)'.  Rainbows,  primary  and 
secoudarj',  bestriding  the  city.  A  supernume- 
rary arch  of  green.  28th,  Morning  hazy  ; 
day  hot  and  clear. 

Observations  of  Husbandry  and  Gar- 
dening.— Peasants  employed  about  the  rice 
crop  ;  the  women  on  hoeing,  the  men  in  re- 
planting where  it  has  failed,  thinning  where 
the  tufts  are  too  dense,  in  stirring  the  soil 
around  the  root,  and  wrapping  it  up  in  de- 
cayed straw  :  the  last  is  very  laborious,  as  the 
workman  kneels  the  while  in  the  mud  and 
water.  The  water-wheel,  for  irrigation,  com- 
plains of  an  ungreased  axle,  in  sounds  that 
fill  every  corner  of  the  valley,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Tobacco  cut,  and  dried 
by  interlacing  the  leaves  in  hurdles  to  keep 
them  flat.  The  stump  of  the  plant  is  left  to 
throw  out  a  few  shoots.  The  oily  grain  in 
flower.  It  needs  the  hoe  but  little,  as  few 
weeds    venture   to   spring  up  near  it.     The 
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sugar-cane  in  full  luxuriance.  The  gourds 
and  melons  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  month, 
continue  with  the  Momordica  charantia. 

Fruits  and  Flowers  in  Season. — The 
after  part  of  the  month.  Longans,  much 
esteemed  and  plentiful,  now  begin  to  show 
themselves  at  table.  Plums  continue,  but 
disappear  towards  the  close  of  the  month.  A 
small  green  fruit,  which  the  natives  call  Yew 
kang,  is  seen  on  stalls,  (from  Amoy).  The 
Indian  shot,  very  common  here,  is  now  in 
flower,  as  is  also  a  species  of  mirabilis.  Pears 
may  be  seen  upon  the  trees  in  here  and  there 
an  enclosure,  but  they  are  small,  hard  and 
tasteless.  A  large  kind  serves  to  adorn  the 
greengrocer's  board,  which,  it  is  said,  are 
from  the  South,  but  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
eaten  by  a  foreigner.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  guavas  are  gathered  green  and 
ripen  on  the  benches. 

Animal  Kingdom. — The  middle  of  the 
month.  A  black  silky  ant,  with  its  thorax 
armed  with  spines,  and  the  free  midriff  joint, 
with  three  prongs,  like  a  Chinese  halberd,  is 
seen  coursing  over  the  shrubs  and  bushes  in 
search  of  glandular  juices,  or  the  cutaneous 
excretion  of  the  coccus.  Its  nest,  made  of 
paper,  compounded  of  mashed  fibre,  saliva 
and  leaves  and  sticks,  hangs  on  trees  and 
fences.  The  white  crane,  very  common,  with 
several  of  a  veined  plumage.  The  former 
amuses  itself  by  catching  the  flies,  which 
settle  upon  the  cows  while  at  pasture. 

Events  and  General  Remarks. — Early 
in  the  month.  During  a  storm,  a  house, 
ignited  by  the  falling  down  of  a  lantern,  spread 
the  flames  till  thirty  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  buildings  being  of  wood,  no  small  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  military,  who  comprise  a 
fire-brigade,  to  extinguish  the  flames,  was 
required.  Fires  are  unfrequent ;  a  remarkable 
fact,  as  the  houses  are  chiefly  timber,  the  air 
dry,  and  the  people  crowded.  Visited  the 
highest  hill  within  the  bason-like  valley  of 
Foo-chow,  and  observed  that  the  rock  is  por- 
phyritic,  chiefly  of  felspar,  which,  disintegrat- 
ing, crumbles  into  a  fine  red  clay.  The 
"  Gazelle,"  sent  by  Capt.  Gribble,  to  inquire 
of  our  welfare,  arrives.  She  had  experienced 
very  heavy  weather,  and  witnessed  great  fluc- 
tuations in  the  barometer  during  the  gale. 
"  Gazelle"  starts.  The  Chinese  spinsters  pray 
"New  Lang"  to  bestow  on  them  ingenuity,  I 
and  in  order  to  know  whether  the  divinity  I 
listens  to  their  vows,  each  strives  to  thread  a  I 
needle  behind  her  head.  If  she  chance  to  hit 
the  eye  of  the  needle,  her  parents  and  friends 
congratulate  her  ;  if  she  misses,  they  think 
the  opening  talents  of  the  young  maid  will  fall 
short  of  their  wishes.  In  Se-chuen  young 
ladies  put  a  spider  into  a  box  and  hold  it  while 
they    recite  a   prayer  to  New  Lang.    If  the 


spider  has  in  the  meantime  begun  to  spin  a 
web,  they  deem  it  a  good  omen.  Music  and 
processions  at  night.  The  "  Petrel,"  belong- 
ing to  Messrs.  Dent  and  Co.,  anchors  at  the 
Lo  Sing  Pagoda.  Mr.  Brain  arrives  at  Foo- 
chow,  with  a  view  of  making  inquiries  as  to 
the  prospects  of  trade. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Thermometer. — 1st,  82—90  deg.  2d,  82 
—90  ;  3d,  83—89  ;  4th,  86—88 ;  5th,  84— 
88  ;  6th,  84—88  ;  7th,  80— 81;  8th,  78,  not 
observed  ;  9th,  78 — 89 ;  10th,  not  at  home  ; 
I  lth,  78;  12th,  74— 78;  13th,  not  at  home; 
14th,  74—80  ;  loth,  75—80  ;  16th,  75—85  ; 
17th,  75—83,  to  20th,  21st,  75— 82  ;  22d, 
not  observed  ;  23d,  75 — 89  ;  24th,  75 — 88  ; 
to  27th,  28th,  84—88  ;  29th,  84—88  ;  30th, 
80—84. 

Barometer.— 1st,  29.72  deg.  ;  2d,  29.72  ; 
3d,  29.63  ;  4th,  29.60  ;  5th,  29.66  ;  6th,  29.68  ; 
7th,  29.70;  8th,  29.74;  9th,  29.78;  10th, 
not  at  home;  11th,  29.78  ;  12th,  29.78;  13th, 
not  at  home;  14th,  29.78  ;  15th,  29.78;  16th, 
29.76  ;  17th  to  20th,  29.76  ;  2 1st,  29.78  ; 
22d,  not  observed;  23d,  29.78;  24th,  to 
27th,  29.78  ;  28th,  29.79  ;  29th,  29.79  ;  30th, 
29.79. 

Htgrometric  State. — Dry  all  through  the 
month. 

Wind. — 1st,  N.  East;  4th,  A  calm,  S. 
East  ;  5th,  S.  East ;  7th,  Newly  calm,  S.  East ; 
10th,  N.  East ;  11th,  N.  and  N.  East ;  12th, 
N.  East  ;  16th,  S.  East ;  17th,  N.  East. 

Sky,  Clouds,  Rain,  Mists,  and  Electric 
Phenomena. — 1st,  Morning  and  day  clear  ; 
2d,  Morning  clear,  in  the  evening  clouds  rose 
in  the  North  and  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession.  Wind  at  that  time  easterly.  A 
gentleman  remarked  that  it  was  going  to  blow 
from  the  South  again.  3d,  A  fresh  breeze 
has  been  blowing  all  night  from  the  South, 
which  accounts  for  the  Therm,  being  at  sun- 
rise 2  deg.  above  its  usual  average,  82.  The 
sky  bore  a  nimbose  aspect  all  day.  Wind 
gusty  in  the  evening.  The  night  cloudy,  but 
not  so  as  to  obscure  the  moon.  4th,  Sun 
breaking  from  between  the  clouds  in  the 
morning.  In  the  afternoon,  heavy  rain  with 
thunder  and  lightning.  5th,  Morning,  clouds 
dispersing  and  the  sun  shining  ;  in  the  after- 
noon, a  shower  ;  evening,  fine.  6th,  Morning, 
fine,  at  first  clouded  agreeably,  as  clouds  by 
their  interposition  screen  the  earth.  7th,  Day 
cloudy.  Is  the  unusual  coolness  of  this  day 
owing  to  the  clouds  ?  Night  cool,  sky  over- 
cast with  dark  motionless  clouds.  8th,  Day 
cloudy.  This  fall  in  the  Therm,  and  rise  in 
the  Baroni.  betokens  a  northerly  wind.  Mois- 
ture fell  in  the  night.  9th,  Day  throughout 
with  sky  overcast,  but  no  rain  fell.  10th, 
Rainy  and  cold  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills.  11th, 
No  rain  at  Foo-chow.  Sk}'  cloudy.  The  clouds 
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of  the  cold-region  wind,  that  is,  strato-cumuli 
loose  above,  even  below,  menace  rain  without 
fulling  into  a  rain  cloud.  12th,  Sky  overcast. 
The  foam  and  colour  of  the  water  indicate  that 
rain  has  fallen  up  the  bason  of  the  river  Min, 
i.  e.  on  the  hills  to  the  westward.  13th,  Rain, 
clouds,  and  piping  winds  at  the  Monastery. 
14th,  Day,  a  mixture  of  fine  and  cloudy.  15th, 
Morn  overcast.  Breeze  fresh  and  cool.  16th, 
Morn,  sky  covered  with  hard-seeming  clouds, 
clear  as  the  day  sprung  up.  17th  to  20th, 
Sky  clear,  with  occasional  variations  of  that 
dark-stoned  and  apparently  solid  mantle,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  N.  wind  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, as  it  is  to  the  S.  in  southern  latitudes. 
21st,  Morn,  light  rain  accompanied  a  cloudy 
dawn,  or,  the  cloud  was  so  low  as  to  couch 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Day  hot  and 
misty.  22d,  Day,  very  hot  and  misty.  23d, 
Day,  very  hot  and  sultry.  24th  to  27th, 
AVeather  fine  and  cheerly.  The  North- 
east Monsoon  fairly  set  in.  28th,  Day,  fine 
and  sultry.  29th,  Day,  fine  and  sultry.  30th, 
Day,  fine. 

Observations  of  Husbandry  and  Gar- 
dening.— In  this  month  the  beds  of  the  Con- 
volvulus reptans,  or  Oung-tsy  of  this  place,  are 
cleared  and  the  soil  turned  up  for  planting  the 
"  pak  tsae,"  or  Chinese  turnip.  These  are  first 
sown  and  then  transplanted,  as  are  all  vege- 
tables belonging  to  the  Cruciferous  family. 
The  stakes  and  roofings  as  substitutes  for 
trellis  work  which  supported  the  different 
kinds  of  gourds  and  melons  are  cleared  away, 
and  the  leeks,  which  they  shaded,  begin  to 
lose  their  freshness  and  beauty.  The  fields  of 
rice,  that  formed  such  an  object  of  solicitude 
in  the  preceding  months,  are  now  compara- 
tively quiet,  rejoicing  in  one  continuity  of  the 
richest  green.  Still  the  farmers  are  not  asleep: 
men  and  women  are  seen  in  the  fields  search- 
ing for  weeds  that  may  spring  up  unawares. 
The  hoeing  of  sweet  potatoes  and  the  training  of 
their  stems  form  a  part  of  the  husbandman's 
business  now.  To  water  the  roots  and  stu- 
dio earth  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  nurse  the 
tubers,  while  the  care  bestowed  on  the  tops  is 
with  a  reference  to  their  usefulness  in  afford- 
ing provender  for  pigs.  The  Eleocharis  tube- 
rosa  blossoms  in  this  month.  Its  jointed  rush- 
like  stem  makes  it  appear  unique  amongst 
plantations  of  rice.  White  awned  and  red 
awned  rice  in  flower;  these  are  planted  later 
than  the  first  crop  of  rice,  and  are  later  in 
coming  to  the  sickle.  They  are  called  "  sook" 
by  the  natives  ;  the  latter  crop  just  beginning 
loopen.  This  is  called  "  wang  cbing  me  ;"or, 
otherwise,  "tew,"  the  Foo-chow  pronunciation 
of  the  Mandarin  "  taou."  Job's  tears,  grown 
here  for  the  sake  of  the  involucres,  or  en- 
amelled sheath  of  the  flower,  fringe  some  of  the 
rice  plots  very  charmingly,  as  it  is  at  once  i;i 


fruit  and  flower.  The  leaves  are  softly  turned 
and  luxuriant ;  the  clusters  or  pauicles  nod- 
ding their  graceful  forms.  These  beads  of 
nature's  own  turning  are  in  request  for 
rosaries. 

Fruits  and  Flowers  ln  Season. — The 
longans  are  gathered  in  this  month,  and  are 
met  with  in  profusion  every  where.  The  zeal 
and  joy  that  accompanied  the  plucking  of  this 
fruit  remind  one  of  greater  things  ;  the  au- 
tumn at  home  ;  and  the  grape  gatherings  in 
the  East.  A  fortnight,  or  three  weeks  before 
they  are  plucked,  lodges  are  built  to  guard 
them  from  thieves,  props  are  placed  under 
their  boughs,  and  their  trunks  surrounded 
with  a  ruff  of  thorns.  The  guavas  are 
gathered  generally  before  they  are  ripe,  for 
the  sake  of  economy.  When  taken  from  the 
tree  with  a  nice  attention  to  their  colour  and 
form,  they  prove  very  acceptable,  but  if  bought 
from  the  stall  they  are  little  esteemed.  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  toad-stools  are  gathered  among 
the  fir-trees  by  the  peasantry;  their  colour  is 
yellow,  with  a  mixture  of  red.  They  are  dried 
before  they  are  fit  to  eat.  Leeks  are  very 
abundant.  The  pik-tsae  is  fit  for  the  table,  as 
is  also  the  sweet  potatoe.  The  po-tsy,  or 
spinach,  appears.  The  brinjal  is  grown  here, 
but  is  not  remarkable  for  size  or  goodness. 

Animal  Kingdom. — Magpies  moult  in  the 
early  part  of  this  month,  and  are  consequently 
seen  moping  in  silence,  or  uttering  a  plaint  or 
two  as  if  heart-sick.  In  about  a  fortnight  they 
overcome  their  indisposition,  gain  a  new  suit 
of  feathers,  and  hold  their  noisy  levees  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  with  great  spirit  and  fire. 
The  calls  of  the  shrike,  or  butcher  bird,  are 
heard  occasionally.  Soon  after  sunrise  he  in- 
dulges the  feathered  tribes  with  a  song,  but 
he  is  so  shy  of  letting  his  powers  be  known, 
that  I  am  not  aware  any  naturalist,  except 
the  writer,  ever  noticed  it.  The  white  herons 
assemble  and  wheel  round  as  if  mustering 
their  numbers  for  an  aery  jaunt,  though  it  is 
not  apparent  that  all  leave  for  southern  re- 
gions. The  fishing  hawks  assemble  at  day- 
fall,  and  wheel  round  in  a  kind  of  social 
pastime,  or  a  trial  of  their  powers,  as  they 
soar  to  a  great  elevation.  Swallows  begin  to 
meditate  a  migratory  journey.  In  this  month, 
the  Cicada?,  seated  upon  the  fir-trees,  make 
the  groves  and  copses  resound.  As  the  old 
ones  die,  younger  ones  emerging  from  their 
humble  condition  in  holes  of  the  ground,  leave 
their  last  garments  behind,  and  alter  a  fev 
hours  climb  to  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Song  of 
the  throstle,  "  Osheput"  of  Canton,  and 
"t'liing  chow"  of  this  place,  is  heard  at  day- 
spring.  The  notes  are  mellow  and  heart- 
cheering. 

Events  \m>  General  Remarks. — I  am 
told  that  there  is  a  current  of  old   Spi!> 
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dollars  running  from  Chin-chew,  or  Cheun- 
chow,  at  the  rate  of  1|  lac  per  month  ;  some 
hoards  must  have  been  ransacked  to  supply 
this  stream.  Mr.  Braine  starts  for  the  Pa- 
goda, to  join  the  "Petrel."  The  fleet  of 
junks,  from  Ningpo  and  other  places  on  the 
coast,  begin  to  diminish,  as  the  shipmen  are 
wishful  to  save  some  of  the  Monsoon.  Started 
a  line  hare  amongst  the  fir-trees.  Visit  the 
Monastery  of  Koo-shan,  seated  in  a  romantic 
spot.  (20)  Public  examination  in  the  Four 
Hooks  takes  place  to-day.  The  candidates 
assemble  to  write  essays  at  night.  Other  clas- 
sics on  each  alternate  day  till  the  29th.  Em- 
peror's birth- day  ;  but  little  stir  about  it  in 
vicinity.  "  Proserpine"  steamer  arrives.  "Pro- 
serpine" leaves  to  take  her  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Min,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
"Castor,"  with  His  Excellency  the  Chief 
Superintendent. 

OCTOBER. 

Thermometer. — 1st,  77  deg. ;  4th,  84  ; 
8th,  86;  10th,  80;  14th,  81  ;  15th,  81  ;  16th, 
81  ;  17th,  80  ;  18th,  80  ;  19th,  84  ;  20th,  82 ; 
21st,  78  ;  22d,  sunrise,  71,  76  ;  23d,  82  ; 
24th,  82  ;  25th,  64—72  ;  26th,  72  ;  27th,  70 
—71  ;  28th,  82  ;  29th,  83  ;  30th,  72—72  ; 
31st  72—80. 

Barometer. — 1st,  29.35  deg. ;  4th,  29.85  ; 
8th,  29.60;  10th,  29.93;  14th,  29.87;  15th, 
29.87  ;  16th,  29.83  ;  17th,  29.83  ;  18th,  29. 
81  ;  19th,  29.79  ;  20th,  29.83  ;  21st,  29.83; 
22d,  29.83  ;  23d,  29.82  ;  24th,  29.84  ;  25th, 
29.87  ;  26th,  29.87  ;  27th,  29.87  ;  28th, 
29.84  ;  29th,  29.82  ;  30th,  29.96. 

Hygrometric  State. — 1st,  Dry  ;  10th, 
Very  dry;  13th,  Dry  ;  17th,  Very  dry  ;  26th, 
Less  dry. 

Wind.— 1st,  N.  East ;  20th,  Noon,  N.  East, 
and  East  ;  21st,  N.  East;  31st,  S.  East. 

Sky,  Clouds,  Mists,  Kain  and  Electric 
Phenomena. — 1st,  Cloudy  with  light  show- 
ers ;  3d,  Weather  fine  ;  wind  strong,  which 
at  times  brought  clouds  from  the  North  ;  4th, 
Day  fine  ;  6th,  Weather  bright  and  fair  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  where  the  Proserpine 
is  lying  ;  8th,  Sky  overcast  during  the  day  ; 
10th,  City  enveloped  in  mist  all  day  ;  15  th, 
Sky  overcast  at  various  times  during  the  day  ; 
14th,  15th,  and  16th,  Days  cloudy;  17th, 
The  sky  clearer  to-day.  The  surrounding 
hills  seem  to  cause  that  prevalence  of  haze  so 
common  here  in  this  month  ;  18th,  Sky  during 
the  day,  alternating  between  fine  and  cloudy  ; 
19th,  Day  fine  ;  20th,  Dark  clouds  with  their 
edges  coloured  red,  usher  in  the  sunrise.  Sky 
clear  and  cool  throughout  the  day.  Strong 
southerly  breezes  at  noon  ;  22d,  4  a.m., 
Showery.  The  weather  feels  cold  to  sense. 
Cloudy.  23d,  Dew  on  the  grass.  Day  fine, 
clear,  and  warm.  24th,  Dew  on  the  grass  at 
sunrise.     Mid-day  fine.     p.m.    Sky  overcast 


with  a  cloud  that  reached  to  the  ground. 
Night  clear  and  cold.  Wind  rising:  the  couch- 
ing vapour  merely  the  forerunner  of  a  colder 
North  breeze.  25th,  Day  cloudy  ;  evening 
sombre,  followed  by  a  cloudy  night ;  26th, 
Day  fine  ;  cloudy  at  night ;  about  midnight, 
rain  ;  27th,  Air  less  chilly  in  the  morning  : 
night  very  mild,  fine.  28th,  Day  fine  ;  mist 
over  the  city.  Evening,  clouds  threatened 
rain,  but  it  was  only  the  precursor  of  heat. 
29th,  A  fog  in  the  morning.  Fine  and  sultry, 
mid-day.  Showery  at  day-fall.  30th,  Day 
cold  and  overcast.  Mist  heavy  and  cheerless 
over  the  city.  31st,  A  sense  of  warmth  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  previous  night  was  mild. 
Noon  and  afternoon  clear  and  cheerly. 

Observations  on  Husbandry  and  Gar- 
dening.— The  fields  that  in  the  preceding 
month  displayed  such  a  fine  mantle  of  green, 
are  now  beginning  to  wear  a  yellow  tint.  The 
echoing  water-wheel  is  hushed,  and  the  hus- 
bandman's cares  are  directed  to  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  seeds  of  spinach,  celery,  pih- 
tsae,  or  white  turnip,  and  other  culinary 
vegetables,  are  sown  in  separate  beds,  to  be 
transplanted  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
about  two  inches  in  length.  Beds  of  onions 
exhibit  great  luxuriance  ;  celery  has  acquired 
a  few  inches  in  length  ;  and  garlics  are  seen 
sprouting  through  the  straw  that  covers  their 
bed.  The  sweet  potatoes  cut  into  small  shav- 
ings, are  spread  over  the  area  of  tombs  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  and  preserved  as  a  winter  stock. 
In  this  form  they  are  grateful  to  taste,  and 
convenient  for  a  voyage,  as  sea- store.  Setting 
out  mustard-plants,  or  ky-tsy,  in  holes  filled 
with  ashes.  This  pot-herb  is  distinguished 
for  its  broad  leaf  veined  with  red.  Planting 
garlic  in  holes.  A  segment  of  the  root  is 
put  into  each  hole.  The  bed  is  forthwith 
covered  with  straw.  Pulling  up  the  leeks,  or 
kew-tsy,  and  tearing  away  a  part  of  the  roots. 
Thus  treated,  the  plants  are  set  again.  After 
this  operation  the  beds  soon  exhibit  a  very 
elegant  appearance,  for  the  plants  almost  in- 
stantaneonsly  assume  the  freshest  green,  while 
the  interstices  are  ornamented  with  prism- 
like ridges  of  soil  planted  with  the  white 
cabbage,  or  pih-tsae,  spinach,  or  mustard. 
To  increase  the  eiFect,  the  bed  is  often  fringed 
with  lettuce  plants.  System  is  with  the  gar- 
dener sufficiently  pliant  and  diversified,  so  that 
while  beauty  and  economy  are  aimed  at,  ample 
room  is  left  for  taste  and  individual  wrants. 

Fruits  and  Flowers  in  season. — The 
"  Diospyros  kaki,"  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
Ebony  family,  furnishes  now  its  well-tasted 
and  sightly  acid  fruit  for  the  dessert,  and  the 
lighter  meals  of  the  better  sort  of  Chinese.  It 
is  called  by  the  natives,  Te.  Kaki  is  the 
Japanese  term  for  it.  Oranges  in  a  green 
state  begin  to  make  their  appearance  at  table; 
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but  the  trees  do  not  thrive  much  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  the  bark  is  apt  to  crack  and 
secrete  a  gummy  exudation.  The  pumeloes 
are  ripe,  but  small,  unenticing,  and  not  well 
flavoured.  They  are  called  "  Paw"  here  :  the 
rind  of  the  stunted  sort  is  made  into  boxes. 
The  sweet  potato  is  now  in  great  abundance. 
It  has  two  varieties — the  pale  and  red  :  the 
latter  is  preferred.  Both  are  pleasant,  highly 
nutritious,  and  easily  digestible.  They  are 
steamed,  and  sold  to  workmen  and  passengers 
at  an  early  hour.  Onions  are  now  plentiful 
and  of  easy  purchase.  The  bulbs  are  small, 
and,  not  being  intended  for  a  winter  stock,  no 
pains  are  taken  to  make  them  apple.  The 
supply  of  fresh  onions  lasts  through  the 
winter  ;  crop  succeeding  crop,  till  the  spring. 
The  jasmine  still  continues  to  flower,  but  the 
leaves  lqse  their  freshness  ;  and  the  flowers, 
some  of  their  scent.  The  chrysanthemum  is 
seen  in  pots,  but  seldom  in  flower-beds,  since 
the  non-residence  of  the  gentry  checks  the 
love  of  display.  The  Pyrethrum  Indicum,  or 
guey-tsy  of  the  natives,  is  now  fit  for  cutting, 
when  the  leaves  appear  in  tufts,  and  the  stems 
not  yet  developed.  A  cabbage  called  "  Ky- 
lan-tsy,"  with  blue  bloom  and  lyrate  leaf,  is  fit 
for  table.  It  has  little  of  the  cabbage  flavour 
when  dressed. 

Animal  Kingdom.  —  The  yellow-headed 
starling,  or  "king-chow,"  with  its  gay  piebald 
plumage,  now  perches  on  trees  hard  by  dwell- 
ings, and  cheers  them  with  its  song.  Spiders 
of  the  Clubiona  and  Attus  kind,  now  retire  to 
the  habitations  which  they  form  by  drawing 
two  leaves  together,  and  lining  them  with  a 
dense  web.  When  the  tree  is  of  a  deciduous 
kind,  they  anticipate  the  fall  of  the  leaf  by 
binding  its  footstalk  to  the  stem.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  the  wagtail  arrives,  and 
utters  its  wintry  note  by  the  side  of  the  pool 
or  river,  on  the  roofs  of  buildings  and  objects 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  man.  Butterflies 
(papilio)  distinguished  for  their  size  and  beauty, 
are  now  less  frequent,  and  the  various  pretty 
moths,  which  spring  from  the  grass  at  every 
step,  have  retired  to  their  hiding-places,  except 
such  as  belong  to  the  silk-worm  kind,  which 
sleep  on  the  surface  of  leaves  during  the  day, 
and  enjoy  their  pastime  at  night.  A  dark 
coloured  sesia  may  be  seen  in  copulation  on 
stems  of  grass  and  the  stalks  of  plants.  That 
curious  sort  of  sand-wasp  ( Ammopliilus)  is 
seen  occasionally  asleep,  hanging  merely  by 
its  jaw.  The  adductor  muscles  of  the  mandi- 
bles are  short,  and  draw  them  towards  each 
other  independently  of  the  will  of  the  insect. 
The  white  tippel.  crow,  noisy  at  all  times,  is 
now  unusually  vociferous.  To  native  dames 
the  magpie  is  always  welcome,  because  he 
laughs;  the  crow  otherwise,  because  he  reite- 
rates, "  I  want,  1  want,"  (Cam,  Caw.) 


Events  and  General  Remarks. — An 

officer  arrives  from  the  ''Proserpine," to  report 
an  assault  made  by  the  natives  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  (Woo  ko  mun  how)  upon 
some  officers  belonging  to  the  steamer,  at  2 
p.  m.  At  2  a.  M.  start  for  the  steamer  in 
company  with  deputies  from  the  authorities 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  assault.  Met 
the  Am.  schooner  "Petrel,"  and  obtained  a 
pilot  for  her  at  the  station.  Return  to  Foo- 
chow.  Start  for  the  "  Proserpine"  in  com- 
pany with  a  deputy  from  the  Fan-tae,  and 
return  to  Foo-chow  on  the  evening  of  the  7th. 
His  Excellency  arrives  at  Foo-chow.  Takes 
a  view  of  city  from  the  Pagoda  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  the  afternoon  receives  a  visit  from 
the  Chinese  authorities.  Starts  in  the  "  Pro- 
serpine." 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  at  the  present 
moment  more  interesting  to  the  horticultural 
world  than  genuine  information  of  this  kind, 
and  the  fact  of  its  coming  on  the  occasion,  from 
such  a  source,  renders  it  doubly  so. 


THE    HYACINTH. 

The  Hyacinth  is  grown  so  largely  in  Hol- 
land, that  it  has  never  been  taken  up  in  this 
country  as  a  thing  worth  raising  from  seed,  or 
a  subject  worth  cultivating  to  any  extent  as  a 
nursery  plant.  The  question  all  men  ask 
themselves,  is,  whether  a  thing  will  pay  to 
grow;  and,  so  far  as  the  bulbous  rooted  plants 
are  concerned,  very  few  are  really  taken  up 
with  spirit,  in  consequence  of  the  Dutch  pesple 
growing  them  so  well,  and  selling  them  so 
cheap.  It  has  been  too  generally  fancied  that 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  soil  of  Hol- 
land, which  enables  the  cultivators  to  do  that 
which  cannot  be  done  in  England.     It  is  not 
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so  ;  there  may  be  advantages,  but  they  can  be 
supplied  in  England  cheaply  and  artificially  ; 
and  the  Hyacinth  has  been  raised  in  England 
I'roin  seed,  and  grown  in  England  from  offsets, 
as  fine  as  ever  they  have  been  produced  in 
Holland.  The  notion  that  they  degenerated 
in  England,  has  arisen  from  the  indisputable 
fact,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  noble  bulbs 
which  are  imported,  are  good  for  little  or 
nothing  after  they  have  bloomed  one  year. 
But  the  Hyacinth  is  the  same  in  Holland  ; 
they  improve  from  the  smallest  offsets,  till  they 
have  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  growth,  and 
throw  the  handsomest  bloom  they  are  capable 
of  producing,  and,  after  this,  they  degenerate, 
and  split  into  offsets.  But  the  year  they  have 
arrived  at  the  perfection  of  growth,  and  are 
taken  up  with  the  moral  certainty  that  they 
will  the  next  season  produce  the  best  flower, 
is  the  period  chosen  to  send  them  to  England ; 
so  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  none  would 
offer  the  least  chance  of  continuing  fine  for 
another  season,  even  if  grown  where  they 
were  raised.  But,  to  raise  the  Hyacinths  from 
offsets,  they  require  to  be  planted  in  rich 
sandy  soil ;  and,  when  they  come  large  enough 
to  throw  a  bloom,  all  the  buds  but  the  top  one 
must  be  picked  off  the  spike,  season  after 
season,  until  the  bulb  is  large  .enough  to  pro- 
mise a  fine  flower  for  the  ensuing  season  ; 
they  will  be  found  then  as  fine  as  any  of  the 
Dutch  roots,  and  produce  as  much  money;  but 
the  operation  is  tedious,  the  English  people  do 
not  lay  themselves  out  for  it,  and  the  Dutch 
have  all  the  trade  to  themselves.  The  most 
extraordinary  quality  of  the  Hyacinth  bulb, 
when  grown  up  to  perfection,  is  its  certainty 
of  blooming,  in  spite  of  the  worst  possible 
treatment :  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  in 
the  worst  and  most  confined  places  in  London, 
the  Hyacinth  will  bloom.  It  only  requires 
moisture  enough,  and  a  little  light ;  heat, 
cold,  wind,  colour,  light,  are  only  things  which 
may  make  them  bloom  earlier  or  later,  finer  or 
worse,  but  bloom  they  will  somehow,  and  at 
least  prettily.  It  is,  without  any  exception,  the 
richest  of  the  hardy  bulbs  imported  in  any 
quantity,  and  there  is  hardly  an  excuse  for 
being  without  it  in  any  respectable  house. 


HORTUS    SICCUS. 

The  dead  specimens  of  plants  form  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  collections,  and  next 
to  the  living  plants,  they  are  the  most  interest-' 
ing.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  either  collecting 
or  preserving  them,  and  especially  if  they  are 
dried  without  the  air  getting  to  them,  and 
they  are  in  good  order.  All  specimens  should 
be  gathered  in  the  most  perfect  state — not- 
withstanding the  dogmas  to  the  contrary — 
that  is,  when  they  are  in  flower,  if  the  flower  is 


handsomest,  in  bud  when  the  buds  are  hand- 
somest, and  in  fruit  when  the  fruit  is  hand- 
somest ;  and,  according  as  buds,  flowers,  or 
fruit  are  large,  so  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
in  good  form  is  felt.  The  first  thing  to  pro- 
cure is  a  quantity  of  the  paper  made  on  pur- 
pose for  drying  plants,  a  kind  of  thick  soft 
paper,  like  blotting-paper,  but  as  thick  as  the 
coarse  brown  paper.  It  is  between  these  that 
specimens  are  to  be  dried  :  plants  which  are 
not  very  full  of  juices  will  require  nothing 
but  to  be  laid  in  proper  positions,  for  the 
specimens  should  be  handsomely  formed,  and 
give  a  good  notion  of  the  plant  itself.  When 
the  roots  can  be  preserved  with  them,  that  is 
to  say,  the  plants  preserved  whole,  they  are 
considered  superior  to  merely  cut  specimens. 
They  should  be  laid  on  a  table  on  a  sheet,  or 
perhaps  two  or  three  sheets,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant.  The  specimen  should 
then  be  placed  in  the  best  position  for  show, 
and  covered  with  one,  two,  or  three  other  sheets. 
Upon  this  a  weight  should  be  laid,  and  the 
best  that  can  be  found  is  sand.  This  is  placed 
in  bags  of  various  size,  only  half-filled,  so  that 
by  placing  one  of  these  bags  of  proper  size 
over  the  plant,  the  sand  presses  down  between 
the  branches,  and  keeps  the  absorbent  paper 
close  to  its  work;  whereas  a  flat  board,  such 
as  most  writers  recommend,  presses  hard  upon 
the  prominent  parts,  and  the  paper  touches 
none  other,  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the 
prominent  parts  get  pressed  into  unnatural 
form,  whilst  those  which  are  thinner  shrivel 
because  they  are  not  pressed,  and  do  not  dry 
so  rapidly.  For  every  succulent  plant  the 
paper  should  be  changed  once  a  day,  until  a 
proper  degree  of  dryness  has  been  attained. 
The  papers  taken  from  plants  should  be  dried 
by  the  fire  or  in  the  sun,  because  they  have  to 
absorb  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  if  they  were 
used  damp  they  would  cause  the  specimens  to 
mould  and  rot  instead  of  drying  them.  Some 
specimens  require  the  greatest  care  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  size  of  their  flowers,  or 
buds,  or  seed-vessels,  or  fruit ;  and  others,  on 
account  of  the  succulent  nature  of  their  leaves 
and  stems.  Take  Roses,  Magnolias,  Dahlias, 
Brugmansias,  Tomatoes,  Cacti,  Mesembryan- 
themums,  &c,  as  examples.  The  pressure  of 
loose  sand  in  a  half-filled  bag  will  be  of  the 
highest  consequence,  for  it  presses  on  the 
paper  between  the  buds,  flowers,  or  succulent 
leaves,  so  as  to  absorb  the  moisture  rapidly  ; 
and  by  frequent  changes  of  the  paper,  some  of 
the  most  juicy  and  unmanageable  subjects  by 
any  other  means  will  yield  to  the  perseverance 
of  the  student.  But  young  beginners  should 
commence  upon  the  most  inviting  and  easily 
managed  subjects,  such  as  Heaths,  a  collection 
of  which  should  be  made  in  flower,  and  the 
names  accurately  placed  to  each.     These  only 
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require  to  be  placed  in  the  best  position, 
covered  with  paper,  and  pressed  gently  with 
any  flat  weight,  though  it  may  be.  taken  as  a 
general  rule,  that  there  is  no  pressure  better 
than  that  of  sand-bags,  because  when  bags  are 
only  half  filled,  the  sand  is  as  free  to  run  into 
hollows  as  if  it  were  out  of  the  bag,  and 
presses  everything  close  to  the  under  surface. 
Heaths,  however,  are  so  little  trouble,  that  if 
ihe  specimens  were  placed  in  a  common  book 
they  would  be  safe,  though,  by  absorbing  the 
moisture  in  paper  best  adapted  for  it,  you  are 
more  rapid  in  the  operation,  and  retain  more  of 
the  colour  in  the  flowers,  which  considerably 
enhances  the  beauty  of  the  specimens.  When 
once  you  have  dried  and  arranged  your  speci- 
mens, they  should  not  be  wantonly  opened, 
because  air  is  very  destructive  of  colour,  and 
therefore  the  less  they  are  exposed  the  better. 
Very  succulent  subjects  require  the  papers  to 
be  changed  many  times,  but  the  damp  ones, 
taken  away  one  day,  may  be  dried  and  used 
for  the  change  the  nest ;  and  if  a  specimen  be 
not  thoroughly  dried  before  being  put  away, 
its  rapid  decay  is  a  matter  of  certainty.  There 
are  some  plants  much  more  easily  preserved 
than  others,  by  reason  of  their  resinous  or 
gummy  nature  ;  but  even  these  ought  to  be 
regularly  treated,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
watery  moisture  that  may  be  absorbed.  The 
Conrferse  generally  are  of  this  nature,  and  it  is 
scarcely  worth  trying  to  save  these  with  the 
cones  on  them,  except  in  a  very  incipient 
state.  The  cones  preserve,  but,  when  ripe  and 
taken  off'  the  branches,  the  specimens  are  better 
without  them,  and  pack  better.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  that  the  specimens  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  putting  away  ;  and  everything 
should  have  its  name,  and  the  locality  from 
which  it  was  taken,  whether  it  be  indigenous 
or  not.  No  person  ought  to  be  without  a 
1  tortus  Siccus. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  GARDEN 
PEAS,  WITH  THEIR  VARIETIES,  AND 
SYNONYMKS. 

The   Pea   (Pisum  sativum,  Linnaeus,)   is 

found  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  some 
of  the  garden  varieties  have  been  in  culti- 
vation in  this  country  for  many  centuries, 
although  not  extensively,  as  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  they  were  imported  from 
Holland,  with  other  line  vegetables  then  in 
request. 

1'isinn  iiKiritimum,  another  species,  is  found 
wild  on  the  sandy  sea  coast  of  various  parts  of 
England,   especially   in    Norfolk   and    Suffolk  ; 

and  the  young  pods  are  sometimes  gathered 
and  dressed  as  the  garden  varieties,  although 
tin  sir  flavour  is  bitter  and  disagreeable.  1  tow- 
fiver,  as  an  ornamental  plant,  it  has  sonic  claims 


to  be  admitted  to  the  garden,  as  it  produces  a 
profusion  of  pretty  purple  blossoms,  well 
entitling  it  to  such  a  distinction. 

The  varieties  of  Pea  now  in  cultivation 
are  very  numerous,  and  additions  are  being 
continually  made  ;  but  the  following  list  con- 
tains all  those  which  are  believed  to  be  really 
distinct.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep 
them  strictly  in  classes,  although  the  most  of 
the  common  sorts,  known  by  their  white  seeds, 
are  ranged  first,  followed  by  the  Marrows  and 
Prussians;  those  of  less  common  occurrence, 
as  the  Sugar  and  Grey  Peas,  being  placed  at 
the  end.  As  selections  of  the  best  sorts  will 
be  given,  little  inconvenience  will  result  from 
their  not  being  more  scientifically  arranged. 

Cormack's  Prince  Albert  Pea  was  raised 
irorn  their  Early  Kent  Pea,  and  is  in  bearing 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days  earlier  than  the 
Early  Warwick,  or  almost  any  other  sort.  It 
is  of  rather  dwarf  growth,  productive,  and 
hardy. 

Waiters  Queen  of  Dwarfs  Pea  is  a  new 
variety,  not  much  exceeding  a  foot  in  height, 
very  prolific,  and  the  peas  very  large.  A  most 
desirable  sort. 

Bishop's  Dwarf  Pea,  of  strong  growth  to 
the  height  of  about  two  feet,  with  four  or  five 
peas  in  a  pod.  A  moderate  bearer,  but  later 
than  several  others. 

The  Early  Dwarf  Pea  grows  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
with  about  five  peas  in  a  pod.  A  prolific  pea, 
but  rather  later  than  the  last. 

Cormaclts  Early  Kent  Pea  is  of  about  the 
same  height,  and  nearly  as  hardy,  as  the 
Prince  Albert,  but  is  about  six  or  seven  days 
later  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  is  hardly  so 
productive.  'Altogether  a  variety  of  consider- 
able merit. 

Girling's  Danecroft  Early  Pea  is  said  to 
be  earlier  than  the  Prince  Albert,  and  is  a 
pea  of  the  same  class  as  the  Warwick,  but 
larger,  and  distinct  in  its  foliage.  It  is  a  good 
bearer,  producing  six  or  seven  peas  in  a  pod, 
and  is  highly  spoken  of. 

Fame's  first  Early  Pea  grows  about  two 
feet  high,  and,  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Warwick,  was  fit  for  use  ten  days  before  that 
variety.      A  good  deal  grown  in  some  districts. 

Warner  s  Early  Emperor  Pea  grows  about 
two  feet  high,  producing  large  pods,  and  is 
quite  hardy. 

The  last  three  Peas  are  now  Varieties,  and 
require  further  cultivation  before  their  true 
merits  will  be  fully  known,  but  report  speaks 
favourably  hitherto. 

Shilling's  Grotto  Pea  is  an  excellent 
variety,  growing  about  three  feet  high,  and 
highly  esteemed.  Sown  as  an  early  spring 
crop,  it  comes  into  bearing  in  little  more  than 
ninety  days. 
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The  Early  Frame  Pea  is  known  under 
many  different  names.  Of  rather  slender 
growth  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  with  small 
pods,  containing  about  six  peas.  Early,  and 
very  prolific. 

The  Early  Warwick  Pea  is  also  a  great 
favourite  with  most  growers  for  the  first  and 
second  crops,  is  about  ten  days  later  than  the 
Prince  Albert ;  hardy,  and  very  prolific. 
•  The  Early  Charlton  Pea  is  another  which 
is  almost  universally  grown,  and  is  of  taller 
growth  than  any  of  the  preceding,  with 
large  pods,  containing  six  or  seven  peas.  It 
is  about  a  week  later  than  the  early  frame,  but 
laits  considerably  longer  in  bearing. 

The  Auvergne  Pea  grows  from  five  to  six' 
feet  high,  ratiier  slender,  and  of  a  pale  green 
colour.  The  pods  are  long,  round,  the -ex- 
tremity turning  up  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  con- 
taining from  nine  to  twelve  peas.  A  most 
prolific  sort,  of  excellent  quality  and  appear- 
ance, coming  into  bearing  a  little  after  the  last. 

The  Tall  Frame  Pea,  near  the  last  in 
stature,  with  about  six  peas  in  a  pod.  Bears 
well,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Charlton. 

The  Common  Spanish  Dwarf  Pea  grows 
about  two  feet  high,  strong,  and  with  pods 
containing  four  or  five  peas.  Later  than 
Bishop's  Dwarf,  and  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

The  Large  Spanish  Dwarf  Pea  grows 
strong,  like  the  last,  about  three  feet  high, 
producing  five  or  six  peas  in  a  pod.  Mode- 
rate bearer. 

Dwarf  Brittany  Pea  grows  only  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with 
small  pods  containing  about  five  peas.  A  few 
daj's  after  the  Early  Dwarf,  and  is  a  good 
variety  for  late  sowing,  as  it  bears  well. 

The  Eastern  Shore  Pea  grows  about  five 
feet  high,  producing  small  pods,  with  about 
four  or  five  peas  in  each.  A  very  abundant 
bearer,  following  the  Charlton. 

The  Dwarf  White  Marrow  Pea  grows 
very  strong,  to  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
high,  producing  broad  pods,  with  six  or  seven 
peas  in  ■  each.  Quality  good,  but  not  a  pro- 
ductive sort. 

The  Tall  White  Marrow  Pea  grows  very 
strong,  to  the  height  of  seven  feet  or  more, 
producing  large  broad  pods,  with  eight  or  nine 
peas  in  each.  Of  excellent  quality,  very  pro- 
lific, and  a  good  variety  for  summer  and  late 
crops. 

The  New  Green  Marrow  Pea  grows 
strongly  to  the  height  of  four  or  more  feet, 
producing  broad  green  pods,  with  seven  or 
eight  peas  in  each.  Of  first-rate  quality  in 
every  respect. 

The  Milford  Marrow  Pea  is  also  a  variety 
of  great  excellence,  bearing  a  few  days  later 
than  the  last.  About  the  largest  pea  in  the 
pod  of  any  grown. 


The  Tall  Green  Marrow-  Pea  is  ol  very 
strong  growth  to  the  height  of  seven  or  more 
feet,  producing  pods  with  eight  or  nine  peas 
in  each.  A  late  variety,  very  prolific,  and  of 
excellent  quality. 

The  Branching  Marrow  Pea  grows  about 
six  feet  high,  very  strong,  producing  large 
pods,  containing  eight  or  nine  peas.  Of  good 
quality,  and  bearing  till  the  frost  kills  it. 

Lee's  Dwarf  Italian  Marrow  Pea,  is 
quite  a  new  variety,  and  is  very  highly  ap- 
proved of  where  known.  It  is  of  dwarf  growth, 
but  very  strong,  producing  a  great  quantity  of 
very  large  fine-flavoured  peas.  It  is  also 
rather  earlier  in  coming  into  use  than  the 
other  Marrow  Peas. 

Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow  Pea  grows  rather 
more  than  three  feet  high,  and  produces  great 
quantities  of  broad  pods,  with  from  five  to  six 
peas  in  each.     A  very  favourite  variety. 

Knight's  Tall  Marrow  Pea  is  of  very 
tall  strong  growth,  producing  large  pods,  with 
from  eight  to  nine  peas  in  each.  A  most  pro- 
ductive sort,  and  one  of  the  very  best  for  late 
crops. 

The  Scimitar  Pea  is  of  strong  growth, 
reaching  the  height  of  five  or  more  feet.  The 
pods  are  large,  and  contain  from  eight  to  nine 
peas.     Also  excellent  for  late  crops. 

The  Egg,  or  Patagonian  Pea,  grows  strong, 
to  the  height  of  seven  feet  or  upwards.  A 
good  deal  like  the  Tall  White  Marrow,  but  the 
peas  are  much  larger. 

The  Waterloo  Pea,  grows  strong,  to  the 
height  of  six  feet,  and  very  much  resembles  the 
Tall  Green  Marrow. 

The  Pearl,  or  Nonsuch  Pea,  attains  the 
height  of  about  six  feet,  producing  rather 
small  peas,  of  good  quality,  but  not  in  much 
profusion. 

The  Crown  Pea  grows  strongly  to  the 
height  of  six  feet,  producing  the  pods  in  tufts 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Each  pod  contains 
about  five  or  six  peas,  of  good  quality.  A 
useful  sort  for  summer  use. 

The  Tall  Imperial  Pea  grows  to  the  height 
of  seven  feet,  producing  broad  pods,  with 
about  six  peas  in  each.  A  very  productive 
summer  pea. 

The  Blue  Prussian  Pea  grows  strongly, 
about  four  feet  high,  producing  seven  or  eight 
peas  in  a  pod.  A  very  highly  esteemed  sort, 
and  one  of  the  best  for  summer  use,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  prolific  of  all. 

The  White  Prussian  Pea  grows  strongly  to 
the  height  of  four  feet,  with  long  flattish  pods, 
containing  seven  or  eight  large  white  peas. 
An  excellent  sort  for  general  summer  cul- 
tivation, being  very  prolific 

Groom's  Superb  Dwarf  Blue  Pea  grows 
very  robust  for  its  height,  which  is  about 
eighteen  inches.     Pods  large,  witli  from  eight 
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to  nine  peas  in  each.  Prolific,  excellent,  and 
a  few  days  later  than  the  Blue  Prussian,  of 
which  it  is  apparently  a  dwarf  variety.  It  is 
said  to  produce  more  on  the  same  space  of 
ground  than  any  other  dwarf  variety. 

Waite's  Queen  of  Dwarfs  Pea,  one  of  the 
most  singular  in  its  habit  of  growth  and  great 
bearing  qualities  that  we  have.  Before  this 
pea  came  out,  it  was  grown  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  and  the  proper  oificer  of  the  house- 
hold, as  well  as  the  gardener,  conveyed  to  the 
raiser  Her  Majesty's  approval  of  the  flavour. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  is  another 
class  of  peas,  more  cultivated  on  the  continent 
than  here.  They  ai-e  called  Sugar  Peas,  and 
are  used  when  quite  young,  without  being 
shelled  ;  for  the  pods  being  destitute  of  the 
tough  internal  coat  which  distinguishes  all  the 
others,  the  whole  legume  is  cooked,  like 
French  Beans.  The  following  varieties  have 
been  described  : — 

The  Large  Crooked  Sugar  Pea  grows  very 
strong,  six  feet  or  more  high,  with  very  large 
twisted  pods,  with  about  nine  large  peas  in 
each.  It  is  considered  the  best  in  its  class, 
very  prolific,  and  good. 

Fishamend's  Sugar  Pea  grows  strongly  to 
about  eigiit  feet  high,  with  long  much-curved  j 
pods,  containing  eight  or  nine  peas,  of  a  yel- 
lowish  colour,   with    small   purple   spots.     A 
good  bearer,  and  next  the  last  in  quality. 

Vilmoriu's  Sugar  Pea  is  of  slender  growth, 
about  six  feet  high,  with  round,  straight  pods, 
containing  about  seven  or  eight  peas.  A  most 
abundant  bearer,  and  good  quality. 

The  Early  Max)  Sugar  Pea  grows  about 
four  feet  high,  with  small  round  pods,  con- 
taining about  seven  peas.  The  earliest  of  its 
class,  of  good  quality,  but  tender,  and  only  a 
moderate  bearer. 

The  Tamarind  Pea  is  of  strong  growth  to 
about  four  feet,  producing  very  long  curved 
pods,  with  nine  or  ten  peas  in  each.  The. 
latest  in  the  class,  excellent  in  quality,  and 
very  prolific. 

The  Late  Wyher  Sugar  Pea  grows  very 
strong,  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  with  much- 
curved  pods,  each  containing  about  seven  peas. 
Of  good  quality,  prolific,  and  very  late. 

The  Dwarf  Sugar  Pea  grows  about  three 
feet  high,  with  long  pods,  and  about  seven 
peas  in  each.  Of  good  quality,  middling 
bearer,  and  late. 

The  Dwarf  Dutch  Sugar  Pea  is  of  slender 
growth,  not  exceeding  three  feet,  with  small 
crooked  pods,  and  about  live  peas  in  each. 
Of  good  quality,  middling  bearer,  coming  in 
about  a  week  after  the  last. 

The  Red-flowered  Sugar  Pea  grows  about 
six  feet  high,  producing  long  straight  pods, 
with  about  six  peas  in  each.  A  good  bearer, 
but  must  be  used  very  young. 


The  Purple-podded  Grey  Sugar  Pea  is  of 
strong  habit,  growing  about  seven  feet  high. 
The  pods  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  short, 
broad,  and  contain  about  six  peas.  A  good 
bearer,  but  more  an  object  of  curiosity  than 
use,  as  the  peas  are  bitter  when  cooked. 

The  Alherjas  Sugar  Pea  grows  strongly, 
to  the  height  of  six  feet,  producing  small 
straight  pods,  with  about  seven  or  eight  peas 
in  each.  Very  good  and  very  prolific ;  and  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  its  class  by 
sometimes  having  a  thin  internal  skin.  It 
was  introduced  from  South  America. 
•  In  addition  to  these,  the  following  sorts  are 
only  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  are  in- 
troduced here  as  tending  to  render  the  list 
more  perfect.  They  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  garden  varieties  by  their  ripe  seed 
being  any  colour  but  white,  and  by  a  bitter- 
ness in  the  young  peas  when  cooked  which 
unfits  them  for  table. 

The  Grey  Rouncival  Pea  is  a  very  strong 
grower  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  producing 
broad  pods,  containing  brown  peas,  spotted 
with  yellow,  and  black-eyed.     A  good  bearer. 

The  Late  Grey  Pea  is  of  similar  growth 
and  stature  with  the  last,  producing  broad 
pods,  with  seven  or  eight  peas  in  each,  which 
are  large,  black-eyed,  and  of  a  light  brown 
colour. 

The  Maple  Grey  Pea  grows  strongly,  about 
seven  feet  high,  producing  long,  broad  pods, 
with  about  eight  rather  small  peas  in  each,  of 
a  light  brown  colour.     A  good  bearer. 

The  Spanish  Marotta  Pea  grows  about 
six  feet  high,  producing  small  pods,  containing 
about  seven  small  round  peas  each,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  with  black  eyes.     A  great  bearer. 

The  Bean  Pea  grows  very  strong,  to  nearly 
nine  feet  high,  producing  long,  broad  pods, 
with  nine  or  ten  peas  in  each,  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour,  with  black  eyes.  They  have 
some  resemblance  when  ripe  to  small  horse- 
beans,  whence  the  name.    It  is  a  great  bearer. 

The  following  list  of  synonyms  is  perhaps 
better  introduced  here  than  mixed  up  with  the 
descriptions.  It  is  not  so  full  as  it  might  be 
made,  but  as  it  contains  many  popular  names, 
it  will  be  useful  in  preventing  the  same  variety 
being  ordered  under  different  names. 

The  Early  Frame  Pea,  syn.  Early  Double 
Blossomed,  Early  Single  Blossomed,  Mason's 
Double  Blossomed,  Double  Dwarf  Frame, 
Single  Frame,  Early  Dwarf  Kimble,  Early 
French,  Dwarf  Albany.  Marly  Nicholas. 

The  Early  Charlton  Pea,  syn.  Golden 
Charlton,  Hotspur,  Golden  Hotspur,  Double 
Dwarf  Hotspur,  Nimble  Tailor.  Paddington. 

The  Common  Spanish  Dwarf  Pea,  syn. 
Knox's  Dwarf.  Dwarf  Fan.  Dwarf  Bog. 

The  Dwarf  White  Marrow  Pea,  syn. 
Wabash,  Glory  of  England. 
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The  Tall  While  Marrow  Pea,  syn.  Tall 
Carolina,  White  Rouncival,  Large  Imperial 
Marrow,  and  sometimes  Knight's  Tall  Marrow, 
either  by  mistake  or  design. 

The  New  Green  Marrow  Pea,  syn.  Dwarf 
Green  Marrow,  Eoyal  Dwarf  Marrow,  Green 
Rouncival,  Wellington,  Holloway  Marrowfat. 

The  Tall  Green  Marrow  Pea,  syn.  Impe- 
rial Green,  New  Large  Green. 

Knights  Dwarf  Marrow  Pea,,  syn.  Knight's 
New  Dwarf.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  many  of  the  new  marrow  peas  recently 
brought  before  the  public  are  selected  from 
this  variety. 

The  Scimitar  Pea,  syn.  Dwarf  Imperial, 
Imperial,  Blue  Scimitar,  Sabre,  .Sumatra,  Green 
Nonpareil. 

The  Waterloo  Pea,  syn.  Nonpareil. 

The  Crown  Pea,  syn.  American  Crown, 
Rose  or  Crown. 

The  Tall  Imperial  Pea,  syn.  Tall  Prussian, 
Spanish  Patriot,  Blue  Union. 

The  Blue  Prussian  Pea,  syn.  Royal  Prus- 
sian Blue,  Prussian  Prolific,  Green  Prussian, 
Early  Dutch  Green. 

The  White  Prussian  Pea,  syn.  Prolific, 
Poor  Man's  Profit,  New  Dwarf  Norman,  Stowe, 
Royal  Prolific,  Royal  Dwarf. 

The  Large  Crooked  Sugar  Pea,  syn.  New 
Pea,  Early  Spanish,  Broadsword. 

The  Early  May  Sugar  Pea,  syn.  Early 
Sugar,  Dwarf  Dutch  Sugar,  Early  Dutch. 

The  following  list  contains  a  quantity  of 
sorts  chiefly  brought  out  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  the  qualities  of  which  require 
to  be  proved  by  more  extended  cultivation : — 

The  Early  Racehorse  Pea  grows  to  the 
height  of  three  feet,  but  is  not  much  es- 
teemed. 

Thompson's  Early  Dwarf  Pea. 

Fairbeard's  Early  Surprize  Pea  is  a  blue 
marrow  variety,  growing  three  or  four  feet 
high,  said  to  bear  abundantly,  and  to  come  in 
with  the  Early  Frame. 

Brownlee's  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pea  is  a  tall 
marrow  sort,  said  to  be  an  abundant  bearer, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  said  to  con- 
tinue in  bearing  for  a  long  time,  and  is  there- 
fore most  likely  a  variety  of  Knight's  Tall 
Marrow. 

The  Woodford  Marrow  Pea  is  of  mode- 
rate growth,  flowering  in  tufts,  like  the  Crown 
Pea,  producing  large  pods.  Much  esteemed 
by  some. 

Improved  Green  Marrow  Pea  grows  to 
the  height  of  four  feet,  and  is  probably  saved 
from  the  Dwarf  Green  Marrow. 

Royal  Green  Marrow  Pea  is  recommended 
as  a  second  early  sort,  and  is  most  likely  of 
similar  parentage  with  the  last. 

The  Matchless  Marrow  Pen. 

Lynn's  Wrinkled  Marrow  Pea.  Both  these 


varieties  are  recommended,  the  last  bearing  in 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

The  American  Marrow  Pea  is  a  fine  sort. 

The  Large  Mammoth  Marrow  Pea. 

The  Large  New  Mummy  Marrow  Pea. 

Hay's  Mammoth  Pea. 

The  Victoria  Marrow  Pea  grows  to  the 
height  of  six  feet,  producing  large  pods. 

The  Improved  Giant  Marrow  Pea  grows 
to  the  height  of  seven  feet. 

Thompson's  Dwarf  Marrow  Pea. 

The  British  Queen  Marrow  Pea. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  Marrow  Pea. 

Flack's  Dwarf  Blue  Victory  Pea  grows 
about  two  feet  high. 

The  American  Dwarf  Pea.  grows  three  or 
four  feet  high. 

Bedman's  Blue  Imperial  Pea  is  stated  to 
be  a  good  variety,  producing  its  crop  in  about 
thirteen  weeks. 

Dancer's  Monastery  Pea  is  stated  to  be  a 
fine  large  pea,  useful  for  middle  crops. 

The  Dwarf  Skinless  Pea  is  no  doubt  from 
one  of  the  Dwarf  Sugar  Peas,  if  not  identical 
with  one  of  them. 

Sutton's  Superb  Pea,  and  Green's  Superb 
Pea,  are  two  varieties  strongly  recommended. 

Webb's  King  of  Peas  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
raised  at  Geneva,  between  the  Scimitar  .and 
Knight's  Marrowfat,  and  to  combine  the  good 
qualities  of  both. 

Colonel  Sheddon's  Pea. — This  is  a  very 
strong  growing  variety,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet,  and  producing 
pods  of  very  large  peas ;  but,  from  its  coarse- 
ness and  somewhat  bitter  flavour,  it  will  hardly 
be  grown  for  culinary  purposes,  and  its  size  is 
also  likely  to  exclude  it  from  the  farm. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  the 
best  varieties,  and  all  that  are  necessary  for 
any  one  establishment. 

FOE  EARLY   CROPS. 

Cormack's  Prince  Albert,  Early  Frame, 
Early  Warwick,  Auvergne,  Early  Charlton, 
Warner's  Early  Emperor. 

FOR   SUMMER   CROPS. 

Blue  and  White  Prussian,  Groom's  Superb 
Dwarf  Blue,  and  Waite's  Queen  of  Dwarfs. 

FOR   LATE    CROPS. 

The  New  Green  Marrow,  Milford  Marrow, 
Scimitar,  Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow,  Knight's 
Tall  Marrow,  Tall  Green  Marrow. 

SUGAR  PEAS. 

The  most  worthy  of  cultivation  are  the 
Large  Crooked,  Vilmorin's,  and  the  Early 
May  ;  but  these  varieties  must  not  be  sown 
before  the  beginning  of  March. 

The  following  selection  is  recommended  by 
a  practical  man  of  some  experience,  who  finds 
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them  quite  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  large 
establishment.  Cormaek's  Prince  Albert, 
Warwick,  ,  Charlton,  Scimitar,  New  Green 
Marrow,  Milford  Marrow,  Knight's  Tall  Mar- 
row, Groom's  Superb  Dwarf,  Waite's-  Queen 
of  Dwarfs,  and  Warner's  Early  Emperor. 


PINGUICULA  GRANDIFLORA. 
( 'Large-flowered  Bultcrwort. ) 
Tins  is  an  interesting,  a  scarce,  and  a  very 
pretty  British  plant,  with  broad  fleshy  leaves 
at  the  base  of  the  flower-stalk.  The  flower 
is  borne  singly  on  a  tall  stem,  which  runs  on 
one  side  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and  is  a 
brightish  purple.  Its  principal  habitation  is 
the  bogs  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  dwarf,  scaly- 
rooted  plant ;  the  foliage  decays  in  winter,  and 
appears  again  in  spring  :  the  flower-stem  rises 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  it  is  in  bloom 
in  May.  The  only  proper  time  to  move  the 
plant,  is  when  there  is  nothing  but  the  root  to 
move ;  for,  like  other  similar  rooted  plants, 
they  suffer  if  removed  while  growing.  They 
require  a  cool,  moist  situation,  where  they  may 
remain  undisturbed  for  two  or  three  years  at 
a  time,  and  be  only  parted  when  they  become 
too  thick.     They  are  increased  by  offsets. 
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The  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
just  published  (January  1st),  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  plants,  &&,  which  have 
hem  received  from  their  collector  in  China, 
Mr.  Fortune,  some  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered an  acquisition: — 

Abelia  rupestkis. — A  small  spreading 
hush,  with  deciduous,  bright  green  foliagi . 
The  branches  are  very  slender,  covered  with 
fine  down,  and  deep  reddish  brown,  when  fully 
exposed  In  the  sun.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
Ovate,  distantly  serrated,  on  very  short  stalks, 


quite  smooth  except  at  the  midrib  on  the 
underside,  where  they  are  closely  covered  with 
short  hairs.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
something  like  those  from  the  honeysuckle, 
and  come  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  leaves 
belonging  to  the  short  lateral  branches.  At 
the  base  of  the  ovary  stand  3  very  small 
bracts.  The  ovary  itself  is  slender  and 
downy  ;  surmounted  by  a  calyx  of  5  obovate 
ciliated  sepals,  which  are  slightly  stained  rose- 
colour,  and  rather  membranous.  The  corolla 
when  expanded  is  half  an  inch  long,  funnel- 
shaped,  downy,  with  a  spreading  border  of  5 
convex  ovate  blunt  equal  lobes,  beyond  whose 
tube  extend  4  smooth  filaments. 

The  plant  is  distinguishable  from  Abelia 
chinensis  of  Brown,  by  its  want  of  involucre, 
smooth  leaves,  and  not  trichotomous  flowers  ; 
and  from  the  Abelia  serrata  of  Zuccarini  and 
Siehold,  by  its  5-leaved  calyx.  It  has  hitherto 
been  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but  will 
probably  prove  hardy  enough  to  stand  out  of 
doors  in  mild  winters.  The  soil  which  appears 
most  suitable  is  rough  sandy  loam,  mixed  with 
a  little  peat.  Being  of  free  growth,  an  ample 
supply  of  water  is  necessary  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  In  winter  nothing  different  from 
the  general  treatment  of  greenhouse  plants  is 
required.  It  is  propagated  from  cuttings  of 
young  wood,  in  the  usual  way.  From  its 
being  sweet-scented,  and  the  length  of  time  it 
remains  in  flower,  this  will  be  of  considerable 
importance  as  a  greenhouse  plant  ;  and,  should 
it  prove  hardy,  it  will  doubtless  be  a  good 
addition  to  the  shrubbery  in  consequence  of 
its  flowering  in  autumn. — Received,  from  Mr. 
Fortune,  June  20th,  1844,  as  a  fine  dwarf 
shrub,  found  amongst  rocks  on  the  Chamoo 
Hills. 

Weigela  rosea. — "  A  shrub  like  a  Phil- 
adelphus  ;  old  stems  whitish,  smooth  ;  young 
ones  green,  slightly  winged  ;  wings  alternat- 
ing with  the  leaves  and  covered  with  hairs  ; 
leaves  opposite,  nearly  sessile,  elliptical,  1| 
inch  wide,  3  inches  long,  serrated  above, 
nearly  smooth  below,  on  the  midrib  and  veins 
hairy  ;  flowers  axillary  and  terminal,  3  or  4 
springing  from  each  axil  or  end  of  the  shoot, 
rose-colour ;  peduncles  short  with  green  short 
thread-like  bracts  at  the  base  ;  calyx  cleft 
into  5  unequal  segments,  3  above  and  2  below, 
2-lipped,  smooth,  light  green  ;  corolla  mono- 
petalous,  tubular  ;  mouth  reflcxed  and  cleft 
into  5  equal  segments,  smooth  ;  stamens  5, 
shorter  than  corolla,  and  inserted  or  growing 
to  its  sides;  smooth  above,  but  hairy  from  the 
point  of  union  to  the  base  of  the  corolla  ; 
style  1  ;  stigma  capitate,  a  little  longer  than 
the  stamens  ;  germen  inferior,  rather  more 
than  an  inch  long,   nearly  sessile,  and  having 

the  appearam I'  part  of  the  peduncle  of  the 

flower."     Such  is  Mr.  Fortune's  description 
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of  this  most  beautiful  shrub,  which  has 
reached  this  country  in  safety,  is  apparently 
hardy,  has  already  been  distributed  by  the 
Society  to  a  limited  extent,  and  promises  to 
take  rank  with  the  Chinese  Azalea  as  an  ob- 
ject of  ornament.  A  drawing  received  from 
him  represents  it  as  forming  loose  clusters  of 
from  three  to  five  flowers  at  the  end  of  every 
little  side  branch,  and  his  dried  specimens 
show  that  the  drawing  is  faithful  in  that  re- 
spect. The  flowers  are  rather  more  than  an 
inch  long,  and  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter when  expanded.  In  colour  they  are  very 
like  the  well-known  Chinese  Crab  (Pyrus 
spectabilis),  pure  white  under,  deep  rose 
externally. 

The  genus  "Weigela,  which  originated  with 
the  Swedish  traveller  Thunberg,  has  been 
referred  by  modern  botanists  to  Diervilla,  and 
several  species  of  it  inhabiting  Japan  have 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Siebold  and  Zucca- 
rini  under  that  name.  But  although  in  many 
technical  characters  it  approaches  that  genus, 
yet  it  is  very  different  in  habit ;  and  since  the 
seed-vessel  is  crustaceous,  not  membranous, 
and  the  seeds  winged,  not  wingless,  it  seems 
expedient  to  preserve  the  original  genus.  The 
species  now  described  is  more  like  the  Calys- 
phyrum  floridum,  also  a  Weigela,  and  a  most 
beautiful  one,  from  the  north  of  China,  than 
any  of  the  Diervillas  of  Siebold  and  Zucca- 
rini,  from  all  which  it  differs  in  its  very  large 
flowers,  except  their  D.  grandiflora,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  very  long  stalks  and  the  sta- 
mens hairy  filaments.  Hitherto  this  plant 
has  been  kept  in  a  greenhouse,  but  it  has  so 
much  the  appearance  of  a  hardy  shrub  that, 
especially  considering  its  flowering  in  the 
north  of  China  in  the  month  of  April,  it  will 
probably  live  in  the  open  air. — North  of 
China,  Mr.  Fortune.  Native  name  "Noah- 
cholc-whoa." 

Pteeostigma  grandlfloruji.  —  In  its 
wild  state  this  plant  does  not  appear  to  grow 
more  than  a  foot  or  18  inches  high  ;  but  in 
gardens  it  has  become  more  than  3  feet  high, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  its  natural 
beauty  has  been  greatly  impaired.  It  is  a 
perennial,  covered  all  over  with  slender 
spreading  hairs.  The  stems  are  round  ;  the 
leaves  are  opposite,  stalked,  ovate,  crenated, 
very  much  marked  with  sunken  veins,  and 
deep  green.  The  flowers,  which  are  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  a  Digitalis,  and  of  the  deep 
colour  of  Gloxinia  violacea,  grow  singly  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  than  which  they  are  con- 
siderably shorter.  Their  calyx  appears  to  con- 
sist of  7  narrow  green  leaves,  imbricated  at 
their  base,  but  the  number  varies  to  8  ;  they 
form  a  complete  broken  whorl,  and  may  be 
understood  to  consist  in  part  of  bracts  which 
stand  close  to  the  true   sepals,   and   become 


blended  with  them  ;  of  these  the  3  exterior 
are  both  broader  and  longer  than  the  others. 
The  corolla  is  tubular,  2-lipped,  with  the 
upper  lip,  broad,  ovate,  blunt,  and  notched, 
while  the  lower  is  composed  of  3  smaller  divi- 
sions placed  nearly  on  the  same  plane  ;  in  this 
respect,  however,  the  flower  varies,  some  of 
the  specimens  having  4  lobes  in  the  lower 
lip.  The  usual  number  of  stamens  is  4,  of 
which  2  are  perfect  and  next  the  upper  lip, 
and  two  stunted,  of  the  same  length,  but  more 
slender,  and  belonging  to  the  lower  lip  ;  when 
an  additional  lobe  appears  in  the  lower  lip  of 
the  corolla  it  is  accompanied  by  an  additional 
sterile  stamen.  The  perfect  anthers  are  con- 
structed in  an  unusual  manner  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  filament  is  a  large  globular  green  gland, 
which  eventually  shrinks  up  ;  upon  this  green 
gland  are  planted  2  lobes  of  unequal  length, 
bursting  longitudinally.  The  style  and  stigma 
too  are  of  a  singular  form,  the  former  gra- 
dually widening  and  flattening  upwards  till  it 
ends  in  a  thin  broad  plate,  which  curves 
forward  and  forms  a  stigma  on  its  anterior 
edge.  This  species  has  been  treated  as  a 
stove  plant,  but  will  probably  prove  hardy 
enough  to  stand  in  a  greenhouse.  It  appears 
to  grow  freely  in  almost  any  sort  of  soil,  espe- 
cially sandy  peat.  In  summer  an  ample  supply 
of  water  is  necessary,  and  shading  in  sunny 
weather.  In  consequence  of  its  being  subje<  f 
to  damp  off  in  winter,  it  will  require  to  be 
kept  rather  dry  for  a  few  weeks.  It  is  very 
easily  multiplied  from  cuttings  in  the  usual 
way.  Should  this  species  flower  abundantly, 
it  will  be  a  good  addition  to  our  stove  plants. 
— Sent  ham,  Scroph.  Ind.  p.  21.  Hooher  and 
Arnott,  Botany  of  Capt.  Beecheifs  Voyage, 
p.  204,  t.  45.  Received  from  Mr.  Fortune, 
July  30,  1843,  from  Hong  Kong,  us  an  her- 
baceous plant,  with  blue  JioKers,  grooving  on 
hill  sides  and  near  streams. 

Indigofera  decora.  —  A  dark  -  green 
handsome  bush,  with  somewhat  glaucous 
branches.  The  leaves  are  pinnate  in  from  2 
to  5  pairs  and  an  odd  one,  quite  smooth  on  the 
upper  side,  but  slightly  covered  on  the  under 
side  with  very  fine  hairs,  attached  by  their 
middle  ;  the  leaflets  are  exactly  ovate,  with  a 
short  bristle  at  their  end,  between  1J  and  2 
inches  long,  of  a  very  dark  green  colour  ;  and 
to  each  pair  there  are  two  short  bristle-like 
stipules.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  in  horizontal  racemes  much  shorter 
than  the  leaves  themselves  ;  they  are  of  a  light 
rose  colour  and  very  handsome.  The  calyx 
is  a  flat  membranous  5-toothed  cup,  with  the 
two  upper  teeth  very  far  apart.  The  standard 
of  the  corolla  is  oblong,  nearly  flat,  very 
slightly  keeled  behind,  nearly  white,  but  pen- 
cilled with  delicate  crimson  lines  near  the 
base  ;  in  length  it  is  equal  to  the  wings  and 
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keel,  and  forms  with  them  an  angle  of  ahout 
45°  when  expanded  ;  the  wings  are  narrowly 
lanceolate  and  ciliated,  of  a  pale  bright  rose 
colour  ;  the  keel  is  rather  paler,  and  bordered 
with  a  ■woolly  or  very  downy  upper  edge.  It 
is  a  greenhouse  plant  which  will  grow  freely 
in  almost  any  sort  of  soil,  especially  sandy 
peat.  In  summer  an  ample  supply  of  water 
is  required,  and  air  at  all  times  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  To  prevent  the  leaves 
from  being  scorched  by  the  sun,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  shading.  In  winter,  water 
should  only  be  given  when  the  soil  becomes 
dry.  It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  under 
ordinary  treatment. 

This  is  a  good  addition  to  our  greenhouse 
plants. — Received  from  Mr.  Fortune,  May  1, 
1845. 

Calvstegia  pubescens.  —  This  curious 
plant  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  C.  sepium, 
or  larger  bindweed,  of  our  English  hedges, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  firmer  and 
smaller  leaves,  much  narrower  bracts,  and  a 
fine  pubescence  spread  over  every  part.  It  is 
the  first  plant  of  its  order  that  has  been  men- 
tioned as  producing  double  flowers.  They  are 
about  as  large  as  those  of  a  double  Anemone, 
but  the  petals  are  arranged  with  the  irregula- 
rity of  the  Rose  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  very  deli- 
cate pink,  and  remain  expanded  for  some 
days.  The  calyx  is  quite  unchanged.  The 
exterior  petals  are  very  much  lacerated  and 
irregular  in  form  ;  those  next  the  centre  are 
narrow,  drawn  together  into  a  kind  of  cone  ; 
the  next  central  are  completely  concealed  by 
those  without  them,  and  diminish  till  they  are 
mere  scales,  analogous  to  those  which  may  be 
found  in  the  first  buds  which  burst  in  the 
spring.  Not  a  trace  can  be  found  of  stamens 
or  pistil. 

It  is  probably  quite  hardy  if  planted  in  a 
dry  situation.  It  requires  a  rich  loamy  soil, 
and  is  easily  increased  by  the  roots.  The  roots 
very  much  resemble  those  of  the  common 
bindweed,  (Calystegia  sepium.)  It  flowers 
freely  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some climbing  plant,  with  large  double  flowers, 
which  are  produced  freely. — Raised  from  a 
small  portion  of  the  root  found  in  a  dead 
Pa-ony  root,  in  Box  No.  22,  from  Mr.  For- 
tiiurs  mission  in  China.  The  box  was  sent 
J'rom  Shanghai,  and  stated  to  contain  a  plant 
qf  the  double  Convolvulus,  which  mas  supposed 
to  be  dead  when  received  at  the  Garden  in 
June,  1844. 

RllYNUIIOSPERMUM    .TASMINOIUES.    LindU'lJ. 

— This  is  a  slender  climbing  evergreen  shrub, 
rooting  along  its  branches,  wherever  it  touches 
a  damp  surface,  like  ivy.  When  wounded,  its 
branches  discharge  a  milky  fluid.  The  voting 
shoots  are  slightly  downy  ;  the  leaves  oppo- 
site, ova!,  deep  green,  quite  smooth,  sharp 
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pointed,  with  minute  scale-like  glands  in  the 
place  of  stipules.  The  flowers  are  white,  de- 
liciously  sweet  scented,  and  produced  in  small 
irregular  corymbs  on  the- ends  of  peduncles 
considerably  larger  than  the  leaves.  Their 
calyx  consists  of  5  narrow  smooth  convex 
sepals,  rolled  backwards,  and  much  shorter 
than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  with  a  very  shal- 
low toothed  glandular  ring  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  latter.  The  corolla  is  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  pure  white,  salver- 
shaped,  contracted  in  the  middle  of  the  tube, 
with  a  partially  spreading  border,  whose  5 
divisions  are  wedge-shaped,  truncate,  and 
twisted  obliquely.  The  anthers  are  5,  arrow- 
headed,  placed  just  within  the  orifice  of  the 
tube,  and  separated  by  5  slightly  elevated 
hairy  lines.  The  ovary  consists  of  2  separate 
carpels,  and  is  surrounded  by  5  oblong  green 
emarginate  hypogynous  scales,  which  some- 
times are  slightly  united  at  the  edge. 

The  structure  of  this  plant  is  not  precisely 
that  of  the  genus  Ehynchospermum  as  given 
by  M.  Alph.  De  Candolle,  for  the  scales  be- 
neath its  ovary  are  not  exactly  united  into  a 
cup :  but  they  are  partially  so  ;  and  as  there 
is  no  other  difference  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  plant  in  a  state  of  flowering 
only,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  genus.  In 
habit  it  is  more  like  an  Aganosma,  but  its 
corolla  has  not  the  tapering  lobes  of  that 
genus,  nor  do  the  nectary  or  stigma  corres- 
pond with  it. —  Collected  at  Shanghai,  by  Mr. 
Fortune. 

Brassica  CHrNEN*sis.  Linn.— Stemsslightly 
glaucous,  two  or  three  feet  high,  not  much 
branched,  quite  smooth.  Lower  leaves  on 
long  stalks,  cordate-ovate,  slightly  running 
down  the  petiole  ;  upper  leaves  amplexicaul  ; 
all  of  them  blunt,  and  perfectly  undivided. 
Flowers  bright  yellow.  Calyx  smooth,  erect. 
Pods  2;\  inches  long,  arranged  in  racemes  li- 
foot  long,  rather  compressed  ;  valves  with 
many  longitudinal  meshes  for  the  veins,  and  a 
slightly  prominent  dorsal  line  ;  terminated  by 
a  point  about  half  an  inch  long.  Seeds  in  a 
single  row,  spherical,  the  size  of  mustard,  deep 
purplish  brown,  about  the  colour  of  ill-ri- 
pened turnip  seed,  with  scarcely  any  pungency 
when  bitten.  These  pods  are  produced  in 
very  great  abundance,  and  each  contains 
about  30  seeds.  It  is  a  hardy  annual  which 
will  grow  freely  in  almost  any  sort  of  soil. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  April,  in  a  shel- 
tered situation;  then  in  May  the  plants  maybe 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  allow- 
ing -  feet  between  each  plant.  This  appears 
to  be  of  no  importance  in  a  horticultural  paint 
of  view.  It  may  be  cultivated  by  farmers  for 
feeding  cattle,  or  it  may  be  grown  for  the 
same  purpose  as  it  is  in  China.- — Received 
from    Mr.  Fortune,    Nov.  23,  1844,  as  the 
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Sliarighai  oil  plant.  It  is  grown  over  the 
whole  country  round  that  city  for  oil. 

The  Chdsan  Han-Tsi.  —  Mr.  Fortune 
staffs  that  it  is  "  a  vegetable  used  as  spinach 
by  the  Chinese.  This  variety  grows  strongly, 
and  ought  to  be  sown  in  beds  or  rows  rather 
thinly." 

It  proves  to  be  the  Amaranthus  oleraceus 
of  Linnaeus. 

Stems  erect,  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  chan- 
nelled, pale  green  ;  branches  nearly  round  ; 
leaves  oval,  cuneate  at  the  base,  3  to  4  inches 
broad,  and  5  to  6  inches  long  when  well- 
grown.  Petioles  slender,  2  to  3  inches  in 
length,  of  a  still  paler  green  than  the  stems. 
Flowers  axillary,  crowded,  pale  green. 

It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  very  rich  light 
soil,  and  a  rather  moist  temperature  of  about 
60°.  If  proper  accommodation  can  be  afforded 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  at  any  time,  and  the 
leaves  will  be  fit  for  use  in  two  months  after. 
Some  plants  were  put  out  in  June,  on  a  warm 
border,  but  did  not  succeed.  At  the  first 
gathering,  the  tops  may  be  cut  off,  and  fresh 
leaves  will  be  thrown  out,  but  they  will  be 
smaller  than  those  first  produced. 

A  few  leaves  of  sorrel  improve  the  common 
spinach.  The  Han-tsi  possesses  in  itself  a 
very  slight  but  agreeable  acidity  which  renders 
the  above  addition  unnecessary.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  hardy 
to  succeed  out  of  doors  ;  but  it  can  be  easily 
cultivated  in  pits  or  in  pots  in  any  forcing- 
house,  and  thus  afford  an  additional  variety  to 
the  culinary  list  even  in  winter.— Seeds  of 
this  vegetable  were  dispatched  in  a  letter  sent 
hi)  Mr.  Fortune,  dated  Chusan,  September, 
1S44,  and  received  at  the  Garden,  January 
9th,  1845. 
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A    NEW   SODBCE    OF   NATIONAL    WEALTH    AND    POWEB. 

"Were  we  to  announce  the  enormous  value 
of  the  manure  which  flows  into  the  Thames 
from  London  and  Southwark,  our  readers 
would  hardly  give  us  credit  for  veracity  ;  but 
it  is  a  fact,  that  while  the  most  uncivilized 
countries,  value  and  appropriate  such  refuse  as 
a  fertilizer  for  the  land,  (preferring  the  most 
offensive  mode  of  saving  and  transmitting  it, 
to  wasting  it,)  England  pollutes  her  rivers 
with  it,  and  loses  it  altogether.  Many  pro-- 
jects  have  been  submitted  from  time  to  time 
for  saving  and  selling  it  to  the  cultivators  of 
the  land  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  an 
enormous  expenditure  has  been  incurred  for 
the  excrement  of  birds  from  abroad,  and  more 
than  a  million  of  money  has  been,  we  had 
almost  said,  thrown  away  for  the  foreign 
article,  while  that  which  is  at  home  could  be 
placed  upon  the  land  withoui  one  shilling  of 


money  leaving  the  country,  the  entire  expen- 
diture being  appropriated  to  British  labour, 
and  material  for  building;,  and  render  all  foreign 
articles  of  the  kind  useless,  it  seems  to  us  a 
strange  perversion  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of 
monejr,:.^  have  allowed  such  an  event  to  come 
off ;  but  it  would  be  worse,  now  that  our  eyes 
are  open  to  the  fact,  to  continue  this  unnatural 
practice  of  buying  abroad,  what  is  only  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  which  is  wasted  at  home.  We 
have  said  that  many  schemes  have  been  pro- 
pounded for  saving  the  sewage  of  London. 
It  was  the  extravagance  of  each  project  that 
defeated  it.  Among  the  most  widely  pub- 
lished was  one  for  carrying  the  liquid  by 
means  of  pipes  through  the  country,  and  on  to 
the  yarious  farms,  in  the  same  way  that  gas 
and  water  for  domestic  purposes  are  conveyed. 
The  folly  of  this  has  been  well  exposed  in  the 
Report  of  Thomas  Wicksteed,  Esq.,  Engineer 
to  the  London  Sewage  Company.  We  shall 
not  follow  this  gentleman  through  all  his 
exposures  of  the  absurdities  on  which  the  plan 
was  founded,  but  some  of  them  are  worth  a 
distinct  notice.  For  instance,  two  analyses 
of  the  liquid,  which  we  may  call  sewage  water, 
show  that  it  contains  one  pint  in  236  of  solid 
manure  (Aikin),  or  one  pint  in  214  (Phillips). 
Now  whoever  conceived  the  idea  of  conveying 
236  tons  of  liquid  for  the  sake  of  the  one  ton 
of  solid  manure  it  contained,  must  be  little 
short  of  an  idiot;  and  we  are  quite  prepared, 
after  such  a  display  of  inventive  genius,  for 
any  extravagance  to  match.  The  idea  of  lay- 
ing down  pipes,  for  instance,  to  eight  millions 
of  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  squirting  the  liquid 
manure  over  them  at  the  rate  of  236  tons  for 
every  ton  of  solid  manure  to  be  deposited,  is 
worthy  of  almost  any  hair-brained  schemer : 
but  Mr.  Wicksteed's  mode  of  treating  this  is 
perhaps  worth  quoting. 

"  For  who  would  think  of  laying  pipes  over 
eight  million  of  acres,  embracing  the  whole 
area  of  the  following  counties  ;  viz.  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset- 
shire, Berks,  Oxfordshire,  Bucks,  Herts,  and 
Essex?  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  large 
towns  in  those  counties  would  be  as  desirous 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  both  for 
reasons  of  health  and  profit,  to  get  rid  of  their 
sewage  water  ;  and  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  landowners  near  those  towns  should 
seek  from  the  metropolis  that  which  they  can 
obtain  at  much  less  cost  in  their  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood?  Nevertheless,  as  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission,  in  which  the  practicability  of 
such  a  scheme  is  attempted  to  be  shown,  is 
continually  quoted,  and  has  very  recently  been 
so  in  a  report  on  the  improvement  of  Leicester, 
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by  the  '  Water  supply,  Drainage,  and  Towns 
Improvement  Company,'  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  enter  further  into  detail,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  statements  on  which  these  opinions 
are  founded  ;  and  if,  in  doing  so,  I  may  find 
occasion  to  mention  any  individual  by  name, 
it  is  solely  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing 
clearly  the  statements  or  opinions  on  which 
I  may  be  commenting,  and  not  with  any  in- 
tention to  make  personal  allusions." — Pp.  5,  6. 

This  relates  to  the  first  crude  notions  of  a 
projector ;  but  Mr.  Wicksteed,  in  a  pamphlet 
printed  for  the  new  Company,  goes  at  once 
searchingly  into  the  merits  of  the  scheme, 
which  was,  it  seems,  put  forth  a  second  time 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  showing  the  matured 
plan,  and  forming  a  company,  to  be.  called 
The  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  for  distributing  manure  water 
by  pipes  and  machinery.  In  the  prospectus 
of  this  concern,  the  name  of  a  Mr.  Smith 
appears,  as  consulting  agricultural  engineer, 
and  therein  it  is  stated,  that 

"  A  plan  was  long  since  formed,  which  has 
undergone  the  consideration  of  practical  and 
scientific  men,  and  the  result  is,  that  a  complete 
scheme  has  been  matured  for  conveying  the 
sewage  water  of  London,  by  means  of  a  system 
of  pumping-engines  and  pipes  analogous  to  that 
of  the  great  Water  Companies,  and  thus  dis- 
tributing the  fertilizing  fluid  over  the  land,  in 
such  manner  and  proportions  as  may  be  best 
adapted  to  the  various  kinds  of  field  and  garden 
cultivation. 

"  The  average  quantity  required  for  agri- 
culture is  estimated  at  80  tons  per  acre,  which 
can  be  supplied  within  about  20  miles  round 
the  metropolis  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
cost  of  stable  or  farm-yard  manure,  and  at 
one-tenth  of  the  expense. 

"  The  contents  of  these  sewers  will  be 
raised  by  powerful  steam-engines,  and  dis- 
tributed by  pipes  over  an  extent  of  sixty 
square  miles,  through  the  gardening  and  agri- 
cultural districts  to  the  ivestward.  A  sum  of 
300,000Z.  only  will  be  required  to  carry  this 
part  of  the  plan  into  effect. 

"  A  careful  and  moderate  calculation  has 
been  made  of  the  annual  outlay  and  income, 
from  which  it  can  confidently  be  stated,  that 
the  undertaking  will  realize  a  net  profit  of  at 
least  15  per  cent." — Pp.  7,  8. 

Among  the  authorities  mentioned  in  behalf 
of  the  practicability  of  this  plan  is  Dr.  Arnott, 
who  states,  that  "  engineers  who  pump  from 
the  Thames  many  miles  above  London,  to 
supply  pure  water  to  the  inhabitants,  could 
as  easily,  by  pumping  away  to  any  desired 
distance  the  fluid  from  the  drains,  supply  the 
most  valuable  manure  yet  known,  &c."    'how,  i 


Mr.  Wicksteed  disputes  a  great  many  of  the 
facts  as  to  the  conveying,  the  cost,  &c.  ;  but 
we  begin  at  the  beginning.  As  to  the  liquid 
manure  capable  of  being  pumped  and  sent 
miles  through  pipes,  we  deny  that  it  is  the 
most  valuable  manure  yet  known.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  valuable  as  the  solid  manure  from 
the  same  source.  However,  Mr.  Wicksteed 
shall  deal  with  this  matter  himself;  for  it 
must  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Smith's  plan  is  to 
disperse  the  water  by  means  of  service-pipes 
to  every  forty  acres,  those  to  be  laid, out  in 
ten-acre  fields,  and  a  hose  three  hundred  and 
twelve  yards  long  to  this  service-pipe  is  to  do 
the  business  ;  and  now  we  leave  the  rest  to 
Mr.  Wicksteed,  who  says,  speaking  of  the 
projector  : — 

"  He  also  gives  the  following  data  :  main 
pipe,  one  mile  for  suburbs,  and  two  miles  to 
cross  the  square,  or  three  miles  total  length  ; 
diameter  twelve  inches,  and  the  service  pipes 
four  inches  ....  'which  is  very  ample,  as  never 
more  than  two  or  three  jets  will  be  playing  from 
one  service  pipe  at  the  same  time.'  The  quan- 
tity of  water  Mr.  Smith  proposes  shall  be 
raised  is  45,875,200  gallons,  the  height  200 
feet,  and  the  power  of  the  engine  thirty  horses. 
As  Mr.  Smith  does  not  state  for  what  period  of 
time  he  intends  the  engine  to  be  employed  to 
distribute  the  quantity  of  wrater,  the  only  way 
in  which  that  can  be  ascertained  is  by  cal- 
culating what  an  engine  of  the  power  de- 
scribed by  him  can  raise  :  thus,  a  30-horse 
power  engine  will  raise  79.2  cubic  feet  of 
water  200  feet  high  in  a  minute,  and  57,024 
cubic  feet,  or  355,373  gallons,  of  water  in 
twelve  hours.  If  the  farmer  does  not  manure 
his  land  on  Sundays,  then  it  would  take  21 1 
weeks  per  annum,  working  12  hours  per  diem, 
or  10j  weeks  per  annum,  working  night  and 
day,  to  distribute  the  45,875,200  gallons. 

"  The  quantity  of  sewer  water  to  be  sup- 
plied is  equal  to  17,920  gallons  per  acre  pl- 
atinum, one-third  of  which  Mr.  Smith  says 
can  be  delivered  in  one  hour,  or  99.55  gallons, 
or  about  16  cubic  feet,  per  minute.  At  this 
rate  the  engine  would  supply  five  jets  only 
at  a  time.  Mr.  Smith  provides  for  64  jets, 
and  eight  lines  of  services,  each  two  miles 
long,  which  gives  eight  plugs  to  each  line  of 
service  pipes.  Mr.  Smith  says  he  never  in- 
tends more  .than  two  jets  to  be  playing  at  one 
time  on  a  service.  But  if,  instead  of  the  jets 
playing  lor  an  hour  over  an  acre,  they  are 
playing  i'or  rather  more  than  three  hours; 
then  two  jets  on  each  service,  or  sixteen  jets, 
may  be  playing  together,  and  the  engine  will 
supply  them.  This  is  the  most  favourable 
view  of  the  case  for  Mr.  Smith,  as  affects  the 
cost."— Pp.  13,  14. 

TT>'  "ocs  on  to  demolish  the  scheme  I  v  dis- 
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turbing  the  foundation,  showing  that  the  esti- 
mates of  power,  of  cost,  and  of  difficulties, 
are  all  wrong.  But  there  is  one  point  on 
which  failure  must  take  place.  If  the  quan- 
tity required  be  correct,  and  it  must  be  so  to 
bear  out  one  part  of  the  estimate,  the  liquid 
must  be  accumulating  until  there  is  enough  to 
answer  the  demand  ;  and  as  the  demand  for 
the  land  for  a  whole  year  must  be  applied  at 
the  proper  season,  during  six  weeks,  the  reser- 
voir must  be  of  no  small  dimensions.  Mr. 
Wicksteed  gives  us  an  idea.     He  says  :— 

"As  the  sewage  water  is  constantly  flowing 
every  day  throughout  the  year,  while  the 
period  for  delivering  it  upon  the  lands  is  but 
six  weeks— i.e.  504  hours  in  8,760,  it  is 
evident  that  the  reservoir  must  be  capable  of 
holding  the  supply  afforded  during  8,256 
hours,  or  5,020,278  tons  ;  consequently,  the 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  will  be  6,663,917 
cubic  yards,  and  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  or 
four  yards,  its  area  at  the  mean  water  line  will 
be  equal  to  344  acres — if  a  square,  the  length 
of  each  side  will  be  1,290  yards,  or  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  mile." — P.  22. 

But  the  most  astounding  part  of  the  scheme 
is  the  quantity  of  water,  236  tons,  for  each 
ton  of  solid  manure  contained  in  it.  Where 
is  the  water  to  run  to  in  valleys  and  level 
grounds  when  it  has  deposited  its  solid 
manure  ?     Mr.  Wicksteed  says  : — 

"  It  is  stated  that  sewer  water  would  be 
very  useful  for  tillage  lands,  and  that  a  shower 
of  it  upon  the  young  growing  crops  would  be 
very  advantageous  ;  but  what  would  the  farmer 
think  of  a  2\  inch  hose,  312  yards,  or  a  fur- 
long and  a  half  long,  weighing,  with  the 
water  contained  in  it,  nearly  \\  tons,  being 
drawn  over  the  crops,  to  distribute  such  a  jet 
of  water,  as  before  described  ?  And,  even 
supposing  the  crops  would  bear  this,  how 
could  the  water  be  distributed  equally  like  a 
shower  of  rain  ?  and,  if  it  were  not  so,  is  it 
not  a  fact,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  field,  large 
quantities  of  the  sewer  water  would  be  depo- 
sited,, and  in  other  parts  scarcely  any ;  in  some 
places  too  much,  and  in  others  too  little  ?  and 
what  kind  of  crop  must  the  farmer  look  for 
from  such  a  distribution  ?  It  would  be  very 
similar  to  neglected  pasture  land,  where,  if  the 
manure  that  falls  from  the  cattle  is  not  dis- 
tributed, it  causes  the  grass  to  become  coarse 
and  rank  on  those  spots  where  the  dung  has 
fallen.  I  have  now,  I  think,  stated  enough  in 
my  examination  of  the  authorities  quoted  in 
support  of  the  plan  for  distributing  sewer 
water,  whose  testimony  is,  of  course,  open  to 
remark  and  consideration  by  all,  to  show- that, 
in  my  opinion,  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon 
them."— Pp.  28,  29. 

.  This  condemnation  is  requisite,  is  sweeping 


and  conclusive.  Let  us  now  look  at  Mr. 
AVicksteed's  plan  for  applying  the  manure  of 
London.  He  proposes  to  carry  off  all  the 
sewage  by  a  tunnel-drain  considerably  below 
the  common  sewer  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  down  the  streets  and  roads  nearest  to 
the  river,  and  so  not  interfere  with  the  present, 
sewers,  nor  with  the  wharfs  and  banks  of  the 
river,  nor  the  private  property  attached  to 
them,  from  the  Ranelagh  sewer  to  Barking, 
and  there  to  form  a  reservoir,  where  the  solid 
manure  shall  subside,  and,  if  there  be  any 
deficiency  of  amount,  be  precipitated  with 
lime,  which  would  throw  down  a  good  deal 
more  held  in  solution.  Here  the  process  of 
drying  and  preparing  for  transit  to  take  place. 
Similar  proceedings  on  the  south  side  of  the. 
river  will  make  a  second  depot.  He  guards 
against  moving  the  mere  mud  by  turning  the 
drainage  water  that  comes  after  rains  into  the 
river.  The  estimates  and  calculations  are 
vast,  but  the  summary  is  as  under. 

ESTIMATES. 

"  The  cost  of  the  proposed  sewers,  reser- 
voirs, buildings,  wharfs,  machinery,  and  land, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  including  all  en- 
gineering charges  and  expenses,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  termination  of  the 
work,  except  the  expenses  of  parliamentary 
opposition,  will  not  exceed  1,300,000Z.,  which 
will  leave  200,000?.  for  law  and  parliamentary 
expenses,  and  for  real  or  imaginary  cases  of 
compensation,  the  total  being  1,500,000?. — 
the  capital  proposed  to  be  raised. 

ANNUAL   EXPENDITURE    AND   REVENUE. 
EXPENDITURE. 

"  The  total  annual  expenses  of  carrying  on 
the  works,  including  labour,  coals  for 
engines,  and  for  drying  the  manure, 
lime,  offices,  officers,  rent,  taxes,  re- 
pairs of  works  and  machinery,  will  not 
exceed £300,000 

"  Reserved  fund  for  renewal  of  works,  im- 
provement of  the  existing  sewers,  if 
beneficial  to  the  Company,  &c.  &c. 
5  per  cent,  on  capital 75,000 

"  Profit  at  15  per  cent 225,000 

£600,000 

REVENUE. 

"  206,590  tons  of  manure,  in  a  highly  dried 
state,  compressed  and  packed,  at  £3 
per  ton £619,770 

"  The  necessary  works  might  be  so  far 
completed  in  two  years  from  their  commence- 
ment, as  to  be  in  partial  operation,  and  ready 
to  produce  a  revenue. 

"  The  price  per  ton,  in  the  above  estimate 
of  revenue,  is  low,  and  may  be  still  further 
reduced,  if  the  manure  be  taken  from  the 
works   in   a   moist   state,   or  before   drying, 
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according  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  it 
contains. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  manure 
will  entirely  supersede  the  use  of  others;  be- 
cause, although  there  are  many  descriptions  of 
land  on  which  this  manure  alone  would  pro- 
duce a  very  advantageous  result,  there  are 
others  on  which  the  existing  manures,  with 
an  admixture  of  the  new  manure,  would  be 
more  useful.  As  it  could  not  be  used  in  any 
one  locality  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
manures,  it  became  a  necessary  and  important 
feature  of  the  present  plan,  that  the  manure 
should  be  obtained  in  the  most  concentrated 
form,  so  as  to  allow  of  easy  transmission,  at  a 
low  price,  to  any  part  of  the  world — failing  in  I 
this,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  market  for  the  quantity 
which  will  be  produced." — Pp.  48 — 50. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  the  most  rational 
plan  we  have  seen  of  the  many  which  have 
been  propounded ;  and  it  is  no  small  recom- 
mendation, that  it  will  remove  millions  of 
loads  of  filth  which  is  constantly  polluting  the 
river,  and  destroying  the  fishery,  as  well  as 
endangering,  beyond  all  calculation,  the  health 
of  the  people  who  reside  on  its  banks  or  drink 
its  water.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
manure,  there  are  numerous  persons,  in  some 
localities,  who  esteem  it  beyond  praise.  It  is 
so  strong  in  all  the  qualities  of  fertilizing 
dressings,  that  among  practical  men  it  is 
doubted  whether  guano  is  better  ;  and  a  dress- 
ing of  night-soil,  when  well  decomposed,  has 
been  long  looked  upon  as  the  richest  dressing 
that  could  be  given  ;  indeed,  if  given  strong 
enough,  or  in  too  large  quantities,  it  is  as 
destructive  as  guano  itself.  Nor  do  we  think 
it  should  be  used  as  a  general  manure,  with- 
out the  same  caution,  restriction,  and  prepara- 
tion, as  is  required  by  that  potent  article.  Mr. 
Winksteed  says  : — 

"  In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my 
hope  that  I  have  shown  that  the  proposed  un- 
dertaking will  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  the 
landowners,  the  shipping  interest,  and  the  rail- 
way and  canal  carriers,  as  well  as  profitable 
to  the  promoters." — P.  51. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  if  the  project 
In-  carried  out  ;  for  being  close  to  the  river, 
thi'  manure  may  be  conveyed  by  the  shipping 
and  canal  boats  to  the  coast,  and  then  inland, 
at  a  cheap  rate,  thus  giving  work  to  thousands 
after  it  is  ready  for  use,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  gigantic  works  ;  while  the 
facility  which  it  will  afford  for  manuring  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  will  enable  the  owners  of  poor 
land  to  bring  it  into  profitable  cultivation,  and 
by  these  means  to  increase  the  demand  for 
agricultural  labourers. 


TORREYA    TAXIFOLIA. 

(Arnott.) 

THE  YEW-LEAVED  TORREYA. 

Torreya  taxifolia  is  a  plant  allied  to  the 
common  Yew,  but  forming  an  intermediate 
link  between  that  and  other  allied  plants, 
otherwise  separated  both  botanieally  and  geo- 
graphically. It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
occurring  in  considerable  abundance  about 
Aspalaga,  and  elsewhere,  on  calcareous  hills, 


in  Middle  Florida,  where  it  was  first  noticed 
by  botanists  in  1835.  In  that  locality  its 
wood  is  extensively  used  for  most  purposes 
to  which  small  or  middle-sized  timber  can 
be  applied  ;  and  where  it  is  called  "  stink- 
ing cedar,"  from  the  strong  odour  of  its 
wood,  especially  when  burned.  The  tree 
attains  a  height  of  about  forty  feet,  with 
an  occasional  diameter  of  eighteen  inches, 
with  numerous  spreading  branches,  and  a 
general  outline  something  resembling  the  Hem- 
lock Spruce  Fir.  The  wood  is  rather  heavy, 
of  a  red  colour  in  old  trees,  close  grained,  and, 
like  nearly  all  of  its  relatives,  not  very  liable, 
to  the  attack  of  insects,  from  the  quantity  of 
terebinthine  matter  with  which  it  is  charged. 
This  renders  the  wood  very  durable]  even 
when  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 
A  pasty  turpentine,  of  a  blood-red  colour, 
oozes  sparingly  from  the  bark  ;  the  leaves  are 
ranged  in  two  ranks,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
brandies  ;  they  are  of  rather  a  pale  green 
colour,  of  nearly  equal  breadth,  until  near  the 
end,  when  they  fall  off  into  a  sharp  terminal 
point.  The  under-side  is  of  a  glaucous  hue, 
with  two  distinct  bands  of  a  light  green  colour, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  mid-rib,  and  running 
the  length   of  the  leaf,  which,  as  well  as  the 
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regularity  of  the  two-ranked  arrangement  of 
its  leaves,  distinguishes  it,  at  first  sight,  from 
Podocarpus  Totara,  a  plant  considerably  re- 
sembling Torreya,  and  with  which  it  might 
be  easily  confounded  in  a  small  state.  The 
entire  fructification  is  about  the  size  of  a  nut- 
meg, consisting  of  a  berry,  deeply  perforated 
by  its  investing  membrane,  something  after 
the  manner  of  that  fruit ;  while  the  external 
covering  is  of  a  leathery  texture,  almost  •  en- 
tirely enveloping  the  other,  having  only  a 
small  perforation  at  the  summit,  instead  of 
forming  an  open  fleshy  cup,  as  in  the  Yew. 
The  plant  is  yet  rare  in  Europe,  and,  although 
from  the  north  of  Florida,  doubts  may  be  well 
entertained  of  its  standing  the  open  air  in 
Britain,  except  in  the  most  favoured  situations. 
Of'its  treatment  little  can  be  said  at  pre- 
sent ;  but,  from  its  thick  roots,  and  general 
appearance,  a  free  loam,  and  a  good  supply  of 
moisture,  during  the  growing  season,  would 
appear  to  be  requisite.  From  its  scarceness, 
the  plants  are,  at  present,  cultivated  chiefly  in 
pots,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  forward 
their  growth  by  all  possible  appliances  ;  but, 
in  the  soil  previously  recommended,  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  water,  good  drainage,  and  not 
too  glaring  an  exposure  to  the  sun,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  Torreya  succeeding  well, 
either  in  a  house,  or  in  a  good  situation  out- 
side :  at  present,  however,  a  winter  berth  in  an 
airy  greenhouse,  or  pit,  will  be  desirable.  In 
its  natural  habitat,  it  is  said  to  be  a  rapid 
growing  tree,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
treatment  similar  to  that  recommended  above, 
would  soon  produce  some  good  specimens  here. 
Whenever  it  may  be  tried  out  of  doors,  as  a 
hardy  tree,  (and  it  would  make  a  handsome 
addition  to  the  arboretum,)  it  would  be  well  to 
try  some  plants,  in  prepared  spots,  among 
chalk  or  calcareous  stones,  so  as  to  approach 
its  natural  habitat  as  nearly  as  possible.  At 
any  rate,  in  very  sandy  soils,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  retentive  powers  of  the 
soil,  in  order  to  give  the  plant  a  fair  trial. 
From  its  natural  place  of  growth,  reasonable 
hopes  may  be  entertained  of  its  succeeding 
in  many  spots  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England. 


NEPTUNIA   PLENA. 
(Bentham.) 

THE   DOUBLE-YELLOW    WATER-SENSITIVE. 

Besides  the  name  here  adopted — Neptunia 
plena — this  plant  has  at  different  times,  and 
from  different  persons,  received  no  less  than 
seven  others,  which  we  here  repeat : — Nep- 
tunia polyphylla,  Desmanthus  polyphyllus, 
D.  punctatus,  D.  plenus,  Mimosa  adenanthera, 
M.  punctata,  and,  finally,  Mimosa  plena,  the 
original  name  given  to  it  by  Linnreus.     Most 


of  these  changes,  it  will  be  perceived,  have 
reference  to  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  have 
been  rendered  necessary,  as  the  plants,  which 
had  been  formerly  referred  to  Mimosa,  became 
more  and  more  fully  known.  The  name  of 
Neptunia,  which  this  plant  and  one  or  two 
others  now  bear,  was  applied  by  Loureiro,  a 
Portuguese  botanist,  "  who  ventured  to  enlist 
the  god  of  the  ocean  in  the  service  of  botanical 
nomenclature." 

The  plant  is  an  herbaceous  stove  aquatic, 
with  long  spongy  floating  stems,  which  throw 
out  innumerable  thread-like  roots;  these  stems, 
at  the  base,  are  prostrate,  or  floating  in  the 
water,  but  quickly  assume  an  ascending  or 
somewhat  erect  position,  producing  moderately 
large  bi-pinnated  leaves  ;  from  the  axils  of  the 
upper  of  these  leaves  the  flower-heads  are  pro- 
duced, singly,  on  long  stalks.  The  leaves  are 
composed  of  from  three  to  five  pairs  of  pinnae, 
(the  branches  or  divisions  of  this  kind  of  leaf,) 
each  of  which  consists  of  many — from  twelve 
to  forty  pairs — of  smallish  oval  lance-shaped 
leaflets,  which  possess  the  property  of  being 
irritable,  though  in  a  far  less  degree  than  the 
common  sensitive  Mimosa,  or  the  sensitive 
Wood-sorrel,  noticed  at  p.  24.  At  the  nodes,  or 
joints,  are  a  pair  of  membranaceous  obliquely 
heart-shaped  stipules  ;  the  peduncles,  which 
are  axillary  and  solitary,  are  furnished  with 
one  or  two  bracteas,  of  similar  form  and  sub- 
stance to  the  stipules.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
palish  yellow  colour,  and  grow  in  ovate-globose 
heads,  looking  like  little  bunches  of  golden 
threads  ;  they  are  succeeded  by  oblong  seed- 
pods,  or  legumes,  containing  from  five  to 
twenty  seeds.  The  stem  of  the  plant,  which 
grows  rather  tall,  is  compressed  into  a  some- 
what three-angled  figure. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland's  gardener  at 
Sion  House  bloomed  this  plant  during  the 
summer  of  1845,  from  seeds  recently  sent  from 
Jamaica  by  Mr.  Purdie,  the  collector  for  the 
Kew  Botanic  Garden  ;  and  cut  specimens 
were  produced  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  held  in  October  last.  Plants, 
apparently  of  the  same  species,  bloomed  about 
the  same  time  in  the  garden  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park.  It 
appears  to  be  common  in  all  parts  of  tropical 
America,  having  been  received  from  Guiana, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  and  various  West  India  Is- 
lands. It  seems  probable  that  it  is  somewhat, 
variable  in  appearance,  and  perhaps  this  may 
have  partly  given  rise  to  its  different  names. 
Linnasus  called  it  Mimosa  plena,  or  the  doubie- 
flowcred  Mimosa,  in  allusion  to  the  broad 
petal-like  stamens  which  occur  in  the  lower 
flowers  of  each  head. ' 

A  material,  resembling  the  beautiful  and 
delicate  rice-paper  of  the  Chinese,  is  obtained 
from  a  species  of  Neptunia,  called   oleracea, 
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but  it  is  coarse,  and  much  inferior  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  true  rice-paper.  The  spongj' 
floating  stems  of  the  same  plant,  which  are 
crisp  and  juicy,  are  also  said  to  be  used  by  the 
Chinese  in  salads,  but  Loureiro  adds  that  they 
are  not  very  digestible. 

The  Neptunia  plena  is  a  stove  plant,  appa- 
rently a  perennial,  though  it  has  been  stated 
to  be  an  annual.  It  is  truly  aquatic,  and  there- 
fore requires  to  be  grown  in  water.  A  pot,  or 
pan,  of  considerable  breadtli  should  be  se- 
lected, in  the  bottom  of  which  three  or  four 
inches  of  loamy  soil  should  be  placed  ;  in  this 
the  lower  part  of  the  plant  is  to  be  fixed,  the 
upper  parts  of  the  rooting  stem  being  allowed 
to  float  in  the  water,  which  at  first  may  be 
shallow,  and  afterwards  increased  in  quantity, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  plant  grows.  Being 
a  native  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  tropics,  the 
plant  will  only  succeed  satisfactorily  if  the 
water  is  kept  quite  warm,  or  at  a  temperature 
of  about  80  degrees.  One  of  the  greatest 
errors  in  cultivating  stove  aquatics  is  the 
subjecting  of  the  roots  to  occasional  chills  of 
cold  water  ;  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to 
healthy  growth,  and  the  attaining  of  a  flower- 
ing state.  This  state  of '  things  is  usually 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  aquatic  plants 
are  placed  in  the  tank  from  which  water  is 
used  for  the  various  purposes  of  watering, 
syringing,  &c.  ;  and,  the  deficiency  being  sup- 
plied by  additions  of  cold  water,  the  plants  are, 
in  consequence,  submitted  to  sudden  checks  in 
their  development.  This  ought  not  to  be  ; 
a  regular  and  even  warmth  of  about  80  degs. 
should  be  kept  up,  and  the  plants  will  then 
be  enabled  to  grow  without  hindrance,  and 
attain  the  degree  of  perfection  of  which  they 
are  susceptible.  This  plant  belongs  to  that  part 
of  the  order  of  leguminous  plants  (Legumi- 
nacere),  which  is  termed  Mimosex;  and  to  the 
JLinnasan  Polygamia  Moncceia. 


THE  PLANTS  OF  THE  ANTARTIC 
REGIONS.* 

The  recent  scientific  exploratory  voyage, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Clark  Ross, 
has  done  much  towards  extending  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  vegetable  forms  of  the  remote 
antarctic  regions.  It  is  but  seldom  indeed 
that  such  facilities  are  enjoyed  as  those  which 
Dr.  Hooker  possessed  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 

*  "  The  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage  of  II.  M.'s 
Discovery  Ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  in  the  Years  1S39 — 
IS  1.1,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir  .lames  Clark 
Jioss,  Kt.,  u. n.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  By  JosErii  Dalton 
Hooker,  M.D.,  R.N.,  F.L.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the 
Erebus,  and  Botanist  to  the  Expedition.  Published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty.  London  :  Reeve  Brothers,  King  William- 
street,  Strand.     1814.     Part  I. 


tion,  for  we  are  informed  "  that  it  was  enjoined 
to  the  officers  that  they  should  use  every  exer- 
tion to  collect  the  various  objects  of  natural 
history  which  the  many  heretofore  unex- 
plored countries  about  to  be  visited  would 
afford."  This  it  appears  they  did,  and  the 
publication  of  the  materials  thus  collected 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government  is  a 
boon  to  science,  and  an  example  worthy  of 
being  far  more  generally  followed  than  it  is. 
Botany  in  particular,  will  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  very  able  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Hooker  has  treated  the  trust  committed  to  his 
charge. 

The  first  botanical  phenomenon  met  with 
on  the  voyage,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marion's  and  Prince  Edward's  Islands,  in  a  cold 
inhospitable  latitude.  Here  a  remarkably 
gigantic  sea-weed,  called Macrocyst is  pyrifera, 
was  found  (April  1840)  in  abundance  ;  but  the 
officers  were  much  disappointed  in  not  being 
able,  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  to  effect  a 
landing,  a  rich  harvest  having  been  anti- 
cipated from  these  unexplored  though  inhos- 
pitable islands.  At  the  Croget  Islands  the 
same  disappointment  awaited  them.  These 
islands  are  all  volcanic,  and  some  of  them  in- 
accessible :  "  the  mountains  rise  in  peaks  and 
cones  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet, 
exhibiting  patches  of  perpetual  snow  on  the 
summits,  while  dense  fogs  frequently  envelope 
their  bases,  borne  from  the  sea  to  such  an 
elevation  that  the  highest  points  alone  are 
visible."  "  At  Kerguelen's  Island,  (which  wo 
left  in  July  1840,)  all  the  plants  that  had  been 
originally  detected  by  the  illustrious  Cook, 
were  gathered  during  the  two  and  a  half  winter 
months  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  staid  there, 
together  with  man)'  other  species,  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  uniformity  of  the  climate,  and  the 
comparative  mildness  of  the  winter  season." 
In  the  unexplored  region  southward  of  Camp- 
bell's Island,  the  Macrom/stis  and  D'VrviHaa 
were  found  (Dec.  1840)  in  large  floating  patches, 
nearly  as  far  south  as  any  open  water  remained 
free  of  bergs,  in  hit.  61"  S.  During  three  months 
in  the  latter  part  of%1841,  in  which  the  expe- 
dition remained  at  New  Zealand,  extensive 
materials  were  collected  for  a  Flora  of  New 
Zealand.  Subsequently,  after  visiting  the  great 
Victoria  (Ice)  Barrier,  and  reaching  7ST0'  S. 
Int.,  the  highest  then  attained,  "  a  prolonged 
stay  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  though  the  season 
was  winter,  (April  to  September,  1842,)affordedj 
ample  opportunities  for  thoroughly  investi- 
gating the  Flora  of  that  interesting  and  now 
highly  important  group,  which,  though  it  had 
been  partially  examined  by  Admiral  D'Un  ille, 
and  previously  by  the  officers  of  that  unfor- 
tunate ship,  the  Uranie,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Freycenet,  still  afforded  considerable 
novelty.      On  the  6th  of  September,  the  early 
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spring  of  the  southern  latitudes,  the  Erebus 
and  Terror,  with  a  portion  of  the  officers, 
sailed  from  Berkeley  Sound  (Falkland  Island) 
for  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Horn,  and 
arrived  there,  after  having  been  driven  far  out 
of  their  course  by  the  equinoctial  gales,  on  the 
21st,  casting  anchor  in  St.  Martin's  Cove, 
Hermit's  Island,  lat.  56°,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  far-famed  Cape  Horn,  which  is  imme- 
diately opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Cove.  This 
is  the  most  southerly  spot  on  the  globe,  which 
possesses  anything  above  a  herbaceous  vege- 
tation ;  here  in  the  sheltered  bays  the  two 
kinds  of  Antarctic  Beech,  the  evergreen  and  de- 
ciduous, constitute  a  dense  though  small  forest, 
and  ascend  in  a  stunted  form  to  an  elevation  of 
1000  feet  on  the  hills.  Many  of  the  plants 
gathered  during  Cook's  first  voyage,  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  Solander,  and  by  Forster 
during  his  second,  as  also  those  which  Mr. 
Menzies  had  detected,  when  accompanying 
Vancouver's  expedition,  and  which  have  not 
been  hitherto  published,  were  found  again ; 
and  when  the  ship  returned  in  November, 
Captain  Ross  transported  many  hundreds  of 
young  beech-trees,  and  caused  them  to  be 
planted  there,  in  hopes  that  the  productions  of 
so  near  a  country  might  be  found  to  succeed  on 
these  treeless  islands.''  Seeds  were  also  sent 
to  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  from 
which  plants  have  been  raised  and  distributed. 
On  Cockburn's  Island,  a  small  volcanic  island 
in  lat.  64°,  the  vegetable  productions  amounted 
only  to  twenty  cryptogamic  species,  three  of 
which  were  sea-weeds. 

Respecting  the  climate  which  prevails  in 
the  Antarctic  circle,  we  find  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  The  vast  proportion  which  water  bears  to 
land,  tends  to  render  the  temperature  uniform 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  farther  south  is 
the  position,  the  more  equable  does  the  climate 
seem  to  be.  No  analogy  can  prove  more  in- 
correct than  that  which  compares  the  similar 
degrees  of  latitude  in  the  north  with  those  of 
the  south.  The  most  casual  inspection  of  the 
map  suffices  to  show  the  immense  proportion 
of  sea  to  land  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 
mass  of  the  continents  terminating  to  the  north 
of  lat.  40°  S.,  America  alone  dwindling  away 
to  the  fifty-sixth  degree.  The  scattered  islands 
discovered  to  the  south  of  this,  are  therefore 
removed  from  the  influence  of  any  tracts  which 
enjoy  a  better  or  continental  climate.  The 
power  of  the  sun  is  seldom  felt,  and  unless  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  land,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  comparatively  dry  land-wind, 
that  luminary  only  draws  up  such  mists  and 
fogs  as  intercept  its  rays.  After  entering  the 
pack-ice  between  55"  and  65°,  the  thermo- 
meter seldom,  during  any  part  of  the  summer 
day,  rises  above  32°  or  falls  below  20"  ;  and 


while  the  southerly  winds  bring  snow,  the 
northerly  ones  transport  an  atmosphere  laden 
with  moisture,  which,  becoming  at  once  con- 
densed, covers  the  face  of  the  ocean  with  white 
fogs  of  the  densest  description.  All  islands 
and  lands  to  the  southward  of  45"  partake 
more  or  less  of  this  inhospitable  climate,  which, 
though  eminently  unfavourable  to  a  varied 
growth  of  plants,  still,  from  its  equable  nature, 
causes  a  degree  of  luxuriance  to  pervade  all 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as  is  never  seen 
in  climates  where  the  vegetable  functions  are 
suspended  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year. 
The  remoteness  of  these  islands  from  any  con- 
tinent, together  with  their  inaccessibility,  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  their  being  tenanted,  even  in 
a  single  instance,  by  plants  that  have  migrated 
from  other  countries ;  and  still  more  distinctly 
do  they  forbid  the  possibility  of  man  having 
been  an  active  agent  in  the  dissemination  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  remarkable  fact 
that  some  of  the  most  peculiar  productions  are 
confined  to  the  narrowest  limits,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  a  general  distribution 
of  vegetable  life  over  separate  spots  on  the 
globe.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  islands  so 
situated  furnish  the  best  materials  for  a  rigid 
comparison  of  the  effects  of  geographical  posi- 
tion and  the  various  meteorological  phenomena, 
on  vegetation,  and  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  laws  according  to  which  plants 
are  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  globe." — • 
Pp.  xi.  xii. 

The  group  of  islands  called  Lord  Auckland's 
is  twenty  miles  long  and  eleven  in  breadth, 
and,  as  it  appears  on  approaching  from  the 
sea,  presents  an  almost  equal  distribution  of 
wood,  shrubs,  and  pasture  land.  Dr.  Hooker 
describes  it  thus  : — 

"  The  mountains  are  low  and  undulating,  no- 
where exceeding  1400  or  1500  feet,  clothed,  for 
their  greater  part,  but  scarcely  to  the  very  sum- 
mits, with  long  grass,  and  frequently  covered, 
during  November  and  December,  though  not 
generally,  with  snow.  The  climate  is  rainy 
and  very  stormy,  so  that  on  the  windward 
sides  the  plants  are  stunted  and  checked,  and 
resemble  those  of  a  higher  southern  latitude, 
or  of  an  elevation  several  hundred  feet  above 
that  which  the  same  species  inhabit  on  the 
sheltered  parts.  The  whole  group  of  islands 
appears  formed  of  volcanic  rocks,  mostly  of 
black  trap,  whose  decomposition,  especially 
among  the  ranker  vegetation  of  the  lower 
grounds,  produces  a  deep  rich  soil.  A  Myr- 
taceous  tree  {Metrosideros  umbellata)  forms 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  wood  near  the 
sea,  and  intermixed  with  it  grow  an  arbores- 
cent species  of  Dracophyllum,  several  Copros- 
mas,  Veronicas  (frutescent),  and  a  Panax. 
Under   these,   and    particularly  close   to   the 
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sea-beach,  many  Ferns  abound ;  conspicuous 
among  them  is  a  species  with  caulescent  or 
sub-arborescent  stems  half  a  foot  and  upwards 
in  diameter,  crowned  with  handsome  spreading 
tufts  of  fronds.  Beyond  the  wooded  region, 
some  of  the  same  plants,  in  a  dwarf  state,  mingled 
with  others,  compose  a  shrubby  broad  belt, 
which  ascends  the  hill  to  an  elevation  of  800 
or  900  feet,  gradually  opening  out  into  grassy 
slopes,  and  succeeded  by  the  alpine  vegetation. 
It  is  especially  towards  the  summits  of  these 
hills  that  the  most  striking  plants  are  found, 
vying  in  brightness  of  colour  with  the  Arctic 
Flora,  and  unrivalled  in  beauty  by  those  of 
any  other  Antarctic  country.  Such  are  the 
species  of  Gentian,  and  a  Veronica  with  flowers 
of  the  iutensest  blue,  several  magnificent  Com- 
posites, a  Ranunculus,  a  Phyllachne,  and  a 
Liliaceous  plant  whose  dense  spikes  of  golden 
flowers  are  often  so  abundant  as  to  attract  the 
eye  from  a  considerable  distance.  Here  too 
the  vegetable  types  of  other  Antarctic  lands 
may  be  seen  in  the  greatest  number,  and  even 
such  as  are  analogous  to  the  Arctic  produc- 
tions, none  of  which  can  be  more  decided  than 
a  species  of  Uierochloe,  Potentilla,  Carda- 
mine,  Juncus,  Drosera,  Plantago,  Epilobium, 
several  Grasses,  and  Mosses  belonging  to  the 
genera  Andrcea,  Conostomum,  and  Bartramia. 
Many  of  the  plants  in  the  lower  grounds  are 
no  less  striking  and  beautiful,  as  an  arbores- 
cent Veronica  bearing  a  profusion  of  white 
blossoms,  a  maritime  Gentian,  a  handsome 
large-flowered  Myosotis,  the  magnificent  Ara- 
lia  polaris  (Hombr.  and  Jacq.),  two  fine  kinds 
of  Anisotome,  and  several  beautiful  Ferns. 

'■  Campbell's  Island,  two  degrees  to  the 
southward  of  Lord  Auckland's  group,  is  smaller, 
far  more  steep  and  rocky,  with  narrow  shel- 
tered valleys,  and  the  broader  faces  of  the 
hills  much  exposed,  and  hence  bare  of  any  but 
a  grassy  vegetation.  Except  in  the  bays,  the 
coast  is  as  iron-bound  as  that  of  »St.  Helena, 
the  rocks  assuming  even  a  wilder  and  more 
fantastic  form.  Ever  lashed  by  heavy  swells, 
and  exposed  to  a  succession  of  westerly  gales, 
this  land  affords  no  holding-place  for  such 
trees  as  skirt  the  beaches  of  Lord  Auckland's 
Islands.  In  the  narrow,  sinuous  bays,  how- 
ever, the  scene  is  quite  changed,  for  they  are 
often  margined  by  a  slender  belt  of  brushwood, 
with  an  abundant  undergrowth  of  Ferns, 
stretching  up  the  steep  and  confined  gulleys. 

'•  The  geological  features  of  the  two  islands 
are  alike,  and  the  only  difference  in  climate 
consists  in  that  of  Campbell's  Island  being 
still  more  forbidding  and  dreary.  Fogs,  snow- 
squalls,  and  mists,  are  the  prevailing  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  of  these  regions,  and  though 
such  a  state  of  atmosphere  has  a  tendency  to 
check  the  general  mass  of  vegetation,  still  the 
constant    moisture    and    equable    temperature 


thus  afforded  support  a  luxuriant  herbage  in 
the  very  sheltered  valleys.  In  Campbell's 
Island,  the  mountains,  which  rise  very  abruptly 
to  about  1 300  feet,  are  almost  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, their  rocky  sides  presenting  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  Grasses,  3/osses,  and  Lichens,  than 
in  Lord  Auckland's  group.  Though  all  the 
handsomer  plants  are  also  found  in  the  larger 
of  the  latter  islands,  yet,  by  growing  here  at 
a  much  lower  elevation  and  in  far  greater 
abundance,  they  form  a  more  striking  feature 
in  the  landscape,  the  golden-flowered  Lilia- 
ceous plant  being  conspicuous,  from  its  pro- 
fusion, at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore."— Pp.  2,  3. 

The  first  part  contains  detailed  descriptions 
of  twenty-six  species,  and  several  varieties 
found  in  the  Auckland  and  Campbell  Islands. 
Among  these  is  Ranunculus  pinrjitu,  a  dwarf 


Ranunculus pinguis  (half  size.) 

species  of  Crowsfoot,  which  would  no  doubt 
form  a  handsome  small  hardy  herbaceous  plant: 
it  is  a  stemless  perennial  plant,  with  roundish 
indented  leaves,  all  of  which  spring  from  the 
root  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  about  an  inch 
across,  one,  or  sometimes  two,  rarely  more,  on 
a  stalk.  After  the  flowers  are  past,  the  nume- 
rous carpels  grow  into  a  globose  capitolum,  or 
head,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  common 
nut  ;  eacli  of  the  ovaria  is  terminated  by  a 
small  bluntish  honk,  which  gives  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  being  a  head  of  small  hooks. 
A  variety  of  the  English  Cardaminc  hirsuta, 
called  siibcarnosa,  having  very  fleshy  leaves, 
was  found  in  Campbell's  Island,  and  was 
abundantly  gathered,  and  used  as  salad  by  the 
officers  of  the  ships,  its  leaves  being  an  excel- 
lent antiscorbutic.  Metrosideros  lucida  is  the 
largest  tree  on  Lord  Auckland's  group,  and 
the  most  abundant,  skirting  the  whole  line  of 
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sea-coast  with  a  broad  belt  of  evergreen  flat- 
topped  forest  wood ;  the  single  trees  are  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  inclined,  with  trunks 
of  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  often 
flattened,  seldom  erect  ;  the  branches  are 
spreading  and  ascending,  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  climate  and  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
forming  stag-headed  trees,  whose  tops  are 
perfectly  flat,  as  if  cut  with  a  scythe.  Aniso- 
tome  lat'ifolia  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  umbel- 
liferous plants,  attaining  the  height  of  six  feet, 
and  bearing  umbels  of  rose-coloured  or  pur- 
plish flowers,  each  compound  umbel  being  as 
large  as  the  human  head:  the  plant  emits, 
when  bruised,  an  aromatic  smell. 

The  style  of  the  plates,  and  the  execution 
of  the  work,  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
editor,  Dr.  Hooker,  and  the  publishers,  Eeeve 
Brothers. 


THE    WEEPING    ELM. 

The  Weeping  Elm,  (TJlmus  montana  pen- 
dula,)  is  a  variety  of  the  Wych  Elm,  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  and,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
its  growth,  well  adapted  for  planting  singly, 
on  lawns,  or  in  front  of  plantations.  The 
branches  grow  in  an  almost  flat,  fan-like 
manner,  generally  more  to  one  side  of  the 
stem  than  the  other,  and  assume  different 
angles  of  inclination,  according  to  their  age  ; 
for,  while  the  topmost  branches  are  slightly 
elevated,  the  lowest  ones  are  almost  perpen- 
dicular to  the  stem.  The  young  shoots  are  of 
very  stout,  vigorous  growth,  plentifully  fur- 
nished with  buds,  and  leaves  of  a  coarse, 
strongly  nerved  consistence,  and  dark  green 
colour,  and  which  are  also  more  or  less  three- 
lobed,  or  furnished  with  two  coarse  teeth,  one 
on  each  side,  about  one-third  below  the  apex. 
Trees  of  good  size  generally  flower  and  seed 
very  profusely,  in  most  seasons.  It  is  of  rapid 


growth,  in  favourable  soils  (such  as  strong 
loams  or  clays,)  attaining  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  additional  height  in  a  season. 
There  are  good  specimens  in  the  garden  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park  ;  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at  Chiswick  ; 
and  also  in  the  Hammersmith  and    Fulham 


nurseries. 


THE    L'SE    OF    GUANO. 

We  have  already  given  useful  instruction 
in  the  application  of  manure,  and  our  readers 
are  in  some  measure  acquainted'with  the  nature 
of  Guano  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  assumed 
exhaustion  of  the  stock,  it  will  not  cease  to  be 
produced,  nor  have  we  any  right  to  suppose 
that  there  will  be  any  lack  of  it  for  a  consider- 
able period  at  least.  The  world  is  not  yet  so 
well  known  as  to  have  revealed  all  her  trea- 
sures in  this  fertilizing  material,  and  the 
economical  and  judicious  use  of  Guano  is  an 
object  worth  seeking.  We  do  not  go  all  the 
lengths  of  some  admirers,  and  recommend  it 
for  every  thing  ;  and  we  are  just  as  slow  to 
condemn  it  on  account  of  its  failures,  for  many 
things  contribute  to  unfortunate  results.  The 
dung  of  sea-birds  is  much  stronger  than  that 
of  land-birds,  and  pigeons'  dung  is  stronger 
than  that  of  domestic  poultry ;  but,  although 
the  supply  of  Guano,  in  any  large  quantity, 
has  been  the  work  of  late  years,  the  use  of  it, 
as  a  fertilizing  material,  has  long  been  familiar 
on  the  coast  and  in  many  parts  of  the  earth. 
If  we  had  to  give  florists  and  farmers  short 
lessons  on  the  general  application  of  Guano, 
we  should  say  at  once,  "  if  the  Guano  be  pure, 
use  it  as  you  have  used  the  dung  from  the 
dove-cote,  but  use  only  half  the  quantity." 
This,  however,  would  be  of  no  use  to  persons 
who  had  not  learned  the  use  of  pigeons'  dung, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat 
more  explicit.  Mr.  Clarke's  pamphlet  on  the 
use  and  mode  of  application  of  Guano,  enti- 
tled Clarlte's  Practical  Instructions,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  pamphlets  that  has  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject ;  and  the  following  para- 
graph from  Gardening  for  the  Million,  con- 
tains an  excellent  lesson  : — 

"  A  very  simple  and  economical  mode  of 
preparing  Guano  for  use,  is  to  spread  two 
hundred  weight  of  dry  sifted  mould,  &c,  three 
or  four  inches  thick,  one  hundred  weight  of 
sifted  Guano  over  it,  and  two  hundred  weight 
of  the  mould,  &c,  on  that  again  :  leave  the 
heap  for  two  or  three  days  protected  from  the 
weather ;  then  let  it  be  well  mixed  and  sifted 
through  a  common  garden  sieve.  Thus  pre- 
pared, it  can  be  sown  without  inconvenience 
to  the  farmer,  and  spread  without  loss  evenly 
over  the  field.  Guano  may  be  also  used  with 
equal    safety  in   a  liquid   state,   dissolved   in 
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water  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  developing  its  power;,  for,  like  all 
concentrated  fertilizers,  it  requires  a  consider- 
able supply  of  moisture,  and  has  always  exhi- 
bited the  most  productive  results  during  wet 
seasons.  For  this  reason  it  is  particularly  de- 
sirable that  the  dry  mixture,  or  compost,  as 
we  shall  call  it,  should  be  used  immediately 
before  rain.  But,  as  irrigation  is  too  tedious 
and  costly  for  extensive  operations,  the  liquid 
application  is  almost  necessarily  confined  to 
the  flower  and  kitchen  garden." — Pp.  72,  73. 

We  could  mention  many  other  practical 
articles,  treating  on  this  subject,  to  show  that 
its  useful  application  to  crops  in  this  country 
lias  been  well  understood  by  many  writers, 
who  have  founded  their  papers  on  the  safest 
of  all  bases  —  experience.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  interesting  to  the  English  cultivator, 
to  know  what  is  said  to  be  the  practice  and  the 
results  in  the  United  States.  We  confess 
there  is  a  vagueness  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
paper  we  are  about  to  quote — a  vagueness  that 
is  discernible  in  many  random  writers  :  and 
we  hardly  know  whether  to  believe  altogether 
that  Mr.  Teschemacher  has  experience  enough 
to  warrant  him  in  setting  up  teacher  ;  at  any 
rate,  no  old  cookery-book,  which  described  the 
ingredients  of  a  dish  to  be  applied  in  half- 
pennyworths, or  pennyworths,  ever  left  the 
reader  more  completely  in  the  dark  than  does 
this  said  production  of  Mr.  Teschemacher. 
Our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves.  It 
may  be  useful  to  learn  how  to  apply  the  sub- 
stance if  the  paper  can  be  only  depended  upon 
thus  far  ;  but  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  applied, 
for  all  this  author  aids  them,  they  have  it  to 
guess,  or  learn  from  some  other  source  ;  yet  a 
very  high  authority  in  gardening  matters  says, 
speaking  of  these  very  lessons,  "all  we  have 
to  do,  is  to  imitate  their  practice  thoughtfully 
and  cautiously  ;"  and  then  again,  after  showing, 
much  after  the  same  manner  as  we  have,  the 
kind  of  instruction  conveyed  by  this  American 
horticulturist,  he  says,  "  This  sort  of practical 
evidence  is  worth  a  ship-load  of  speculation." 
We  cannot  account  for  this  highly  favourable 
opinion  from  a  gentleman  supposed  to  know 
something  about  gardening,  for  we  confess 
that,  supposing  the  author  may  be  depended 
upon  for  facts,  all  we  learn  is,  that  he  has  ap- 
plied Guano  to  certain  things,  but  not  one 
word  about  how  much  !  As  instances  of 
this  vague  and  uncertain,  as  well  as  loose 
mode  of  giving  directions,  let  us  instance  the 
application  to  maize.  "  Each  crop  has  three 
applications  of  manure  ;  the  first  in  a  small. 
quantity,  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  the 
second  a  larger  application, 'Ike.  Can  anything 
be  more  indefinite?  what  is  a  small  quantily  ':' 
And  suppose  we  could  learn  what  that  mean-. 


what  increase  is  necessary  for  the  larger  ap- 
plication ?  Let  us  look  at  its  application  to 
lawns.  Before  laying  the  grass  down  we  are 
to  apply  Guano  "  by  strewing  the  surface ;" 
vines  are  to  be  watered  with  "a  solution  of 
Guano."  For  Pears,  the  author  says  :  "  The 
method  I  adopted  was  to  draw  a  deep  trench 
with  a  hoe,  to  strew  Guano  (not  a  word  about 
quantity)  in  the  trench,  mix  it  up  with  the 
soil ;  over  this  put  one  inch  and  a  half  of 
earth,  then  sow  the  seed  and  cover  up."  For 
Strawberries  he  "  drew  a  trench  with  a  hoe 
between  the  rows  of  plants,  about  two  inches 
deep,  put  in  Guano  (not  a  syllable  about  quan- 
tity), stirred  it  up,  and  covered  it  over."  Boses, 
when  forced,  are  to  be  "  watered  twice  or  three 
times  a-week  with  Guano  water  ;"  never  mind 
about  strength  ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  practical 
evidence  which  is  "  worth  a  ship-load  of  specu- 
lation." The  early  papers  on  this  subject, 
written  by  persons  who  were  altogether  ignorant, 
of  its  nature,  ruined  many  valuable  plants  and 
crops  ;  and  here  we  have  a  man  writing  as  if 
the  subject  were  novel,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
style  calculated  to  carry  devastation  among  all 
those  classes  who  do  not  consider  the  strength 
of  the  material.  The  very  attempt  to  follow 
the  practice  is  the  most  dangerous  speculation. 
A  very  small  excess  kills  plants  out  right ; 
and  here  we  have  first  to  speculate  in  the 
amount  of  "a  small  quantity,"  then  how  much 
ought  to  be  used  to  "  strew  the  surface,"  or  to 
'•'  strew  in  a  trench,"  then  how  strong  "  a 
solution"  ought  to  be  ;  in  short,  except  the 
application  to  fruit-trees,  which  we  extract, 
there  is  nothing  to  depend  on,  even  if  the 
author  have  credit  for  veracity. 

"  Trees. — '  The  experiments  with  guano  on 
trees  which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
including  exotics,  number  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  action  has  invariably  been  to 
produce  large  foliage,  of  a  deep,  healthy  green  ; 
or  with  plants,  usually  covered  with  a  white 
powder,  called  glaucous,  to  increase  this  ap- 
pearance, and  to  shorten  the  joints  or  intervals 
from  leaf  to  leaf.  This  last  action,  as  respects 
fruit-trees,  is  of  the  utmost  importance: 
every  one  being  aware  that  long-drawn,  long- 
jointed  shoots  are  the  least  valuable  or  pro- 
ductive, and  that  the  fruit-bearing  spurs  on 
trees  are  but  branches  with  shortened  joints. 
Hence  the  production  of  short-jointed,  stocky 
branches,  is  the  production  of  so  much  fruitful 
wood  ;  and  if,  by  proper  pruning,  the  sun  and 
rir  are  admitted  so  as  to  ripen  the  wood,  a 
plentiful  crop  must  be  the  result.  The  best 
mode  of  application  to  fruit  trees  seems  to  be, 
first,  to  eon-icier  when'  are  the  young  feeding 
roots, — that  is,  at  what  distance  from  the 
stem,  and  what  depth  in  the  ground,  —  then 
in  place  the  Guano  as  near  them,  and  aa  much 
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around  them  as  possible,  without  being  in  ab- 
solute contact.  For  instance,  round  an  Apple- 
tree  of  ten  years'  standing,  dig  a  trench,  one 
or  one  and  a  half  foot  deep,  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  stem  that  the  branches  ex- 
tend ;  let  this  trench  be  about  one  foot  wide  ; 
then  put  at  the  bottom  one  and  a  half  inch 
depth  of  Guano,  dig  it  well  in,  and  incorpo- 
rate it  with  the  soil ;  then  cover  up  carefully, 
and  press  the  earth  down.  The  effect  of  this 
application  will  unquestionably  be  felt  for 
several  years.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  attri- 
bute this  shortening  of  the  joints  chiefly  to  the 
action  of  the  soluble  portions  of  the  Guano  ; 
as  the  Pelargonium,  the  Orange,  and  many 
other  plants  which  exhibited  this  appearance, 
had  only  been  watered  with  its  solution.  But, 
in  all  applications  to  fruit  trees,  I  recommend 
the  Guano  itself,  as  the  insoluble  portion  con- 
tains the  chief  materials  of  the  seed,  to  pro- 
tect and  cover  which  fruit  is  formed.  Where 
young  trees  are  to  be  manured,  a  little  Guano, 
dug  in  at  the  surface  around  the  tree,  as  well 
as  in  a  trench,  will  be  advantageous.  The  use 
of  Guano  for  trees  probably  combines  another 
advantage  of  inestimable  value  ;  this  is,  the 
destruction  of  the  insect  tribe  which  are  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  emerge  from  thence  with  the 
warmth  of  spring.  The  coverings  of  these  in- 
sects, when  they  first  come  out  of  the  ground, 
are  not  hardened  ;  and,  in  this  tender  state, 
the  contact  with  a  moderately  strong  solution 
destroys  them.  I  have  tried  experiments  on 
about  eight  or  ten  various  caterpillars,  and 
some  other  insects,  and  have  invariably  found 
a  solution  of  Guano  kill  them  quickly,  except 
when  in  an  advanced  state  ;  then  it  took  a 
longer  time  and  a  stronger  solution.  Salt  and 
oil-soap  are  both  apt  to  be  injurious  to  vege- 
tation ;  but,  by  strewing  Guano  around  the 
trees,  and  turning  it  in  a  little  depth,  the  plant 
will  be  benefited,  and  the  insects  at  the  same 
time  destroyed.  My  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, although  perfectly  convincing  and  satis- 
factory to  myself,  have,  for  want  of  time,  not 
been  conducted  with  that  care  and  precision 
which  should  authorize  me  to  lay  them  before 
the  public  with  requisite  confidence.  My  last 
experiment  was  with  the  destructive  grub, 
Melolontha,  so  well  known  to  subsist  on  the 
roots  of  grass,  of  which  a  friend  kindly  sent 
me  a  box.  Six  of  these  white  grubs  were 
placed  in  a  saucer  half  full  of  water,  in  which 
a  teaspoonful  of  African  Guano  had  been  put 
and  well  stirred.  They  immediately  began  to 
feel  uneasy,  and,  in  about  two  hours,  the 
whole  six  were  dead."— P.  19. 

"With  regard  to  liquid  Guano,  to  be  used  as 
a  fertilizer,  not  more  than  one  pound  of  the 
best  Guano  should  be  used  to  ten  gallons  of 
water,  and  then  it  may  be  applied  to  growing 


crops  the  same  as  water  ;  but  we  are  among 
those  who  regret  the  vast  expenditure  in 
Guano,  while  a  million  a-year  is  wasted  in 
London  alone  in  the  common  sewers,  both  in 
solid  and  liquid  manure,  of  the  richest,  best, 
and  most  efficacious  of  all  land  dressings. 
But,  upon  the  subject  of  Guano,  we  have 
already  said  the  ordinary  dressing  for  an  acre 
should  be  from  two-and-a-half  to  three  hun- 
dred weight  per  acre,  and  the  same  proportion 
for  garden  crops  ;  and  if  prepared  in  the  way 
recommended  in  the  paragraph  quoted  from 
Gardening  for  the  Million,  it  can  be  best 
put  on  by  sowing. 
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schaft's  catch-fly. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  little  hardy  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plant,  exceedingly  well  adapted 
for  planting  on  rock-work,  or  for  growing  in 
pots,  with  a  collection  of  Alpine  plants.  It  is 
quite  of  a  prostrate  character,  producing  many 
slender,  spreading,  downy  stems  :  the  leaves 
are  rather  small,  opposite,  and  without  stalks, 
of  an  oblong  oval  figure  ;  and  the  rosy  flowers, 
which  are  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  are 
produced  four  or  five  together,  at  the  ends  of 
the  little  shoots.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
the  terminal  flower,  or  that  at  the  extremity 
of  the  shoot,  should  open  before  the  others  on 
the  same  shoot,  which  expand  in  succession 
from  the  extremity  inwards.  A  similar  mode 
of  development  exists  in  some  other  plants, 
and  seems  to  be  analogous  to  the  centripetal 
development  of  some  forms  of  compound  in- 
florescence. 

The  plant  does  not  grow  more  than  six 
inches  or  so  in  height,  the  little  prostrate 
stems  forming  compact  tufts,  above  which  the 
flowers  are  elevated,  and  are  thus  seen  to  ad- 
vantage.     The    flowers    are   nearly  an    inch 
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across,  and  consist  of  five  obcordate  segments, 
enclosed  at  the  base  within  a  tubular  calyx 
upwards  of  an  inch  long  ;  they  are  of  a  pretty 
bright  rosy  purple  colour,  and  are  produced 
from  the  end  of  June  to  October. 

Its  compact  and  procumbent  habit,  and  its 
profuse  and  continued  blooming,  render  it 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  planting  in  arti- 
ficial rockeries,  especially  if  the  position  is 
comparatively  steep,  down  the  rugged  parts 
of  which  its  slender  branches  would  gracefully 
decline.  For  bedding  out  it  is  also  well  suited; 
but  in  this  case  the  plants,  when  put  out, 
should  be  surrounded  by  three  or  four  largish 
blocks  of  stone,  or  vitrified  brick,  over  which 
the  branches  will  spread  more  readily  than  on 
the  ground.  This  will  be  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  that  its  native  habitat  is 
among  rocks. 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  of  cultivation,  for 
it  grows  freely  in  any  rich  soil,  and  propagates 
freely  from  seeds  ;  being  a  perennial,  however, 
the  young  plants  raised  from  seed  do  not 
flower  before  the  second  year.  It  may  also  be 
multiplied  by  cuttings. 

The  plant  is  growing  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  was  exhibited  at 
one  of  their  meetings  in  Regent-street  during 
the  autumn  of  the  past  year,  when  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  its  interesting  appear- 
ance. It  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Fischer, 
a  Russian  botanist,  and  is  found  inhabiting 
rocks  on  Mount  Keridach,  in  the  Russian 
province  of  Talysch. 

The  Silenes,  of  which  there  are  several  inte- 
resting kinds  in  cultivation,  forma  very  distinct 
group  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Caryophyliea3,  which  also  includes  the  Sweet 
William,  garden  Fink,  and  many  other 
favourite  flowers. 
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Grass  Verges  to  Gravel  Walks.  — 
Whoever  has  noticed  the  difference  in  appear- 
ance between  a  smooth  and  level  turf  edge  by 
the  side  of  a  gravel  walk — whether  it  be 
simply  a  verge  of  a  foot  or  two  in  width,  or 
the  margin  of  a  broad  surface  of  lawn — and  an 
edging  of  a  similar  kind,  but  which  is  rugged, 
and,  with  elevations  and  depressions,  not  fol- 
lowing any  general  disposition  of  the  whole 
surface,  but  rugged  and  uneven  in  themselves, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  infinitely 
superior  appearance  of  the  former.  Of  course 
this  refers  to  a  highly-kept  pleasure  ground, 
and  not  to  that  part  of  a  garden  which  is  be- 
coming fashionable,  and  is  characterized  as 
"  the  wilderness,"  where,  in  fact,  the  rugged- 
ness  of  wild  nature  is  imitated — often  exag- 
gerated.    The  disposition  of  the  surface,  in  a 


highly-dressed  pleasure  ground,  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  from  perfect  levelness, 
to  gentle  or  sometimes  even  bold  undula- 
tions :  where  gravel  walks  pass  along,  they 
ought  by  all  means  to  follow  evenly  this  cha- 
racteristic disposition,  undulating  or  other- 
wise, just  as  the  general  surface  may  or  may 
not  have  this  character  at  the  parts  along 
which  they  pass,  but  never  should  the  rail- 
road imitations  of  "embankments"  and  "deep 
cuttings"  be  resorted  to,  to  bring  them  near  toa 
level.  Whatever  the  disposition  of  the  gravel 
walk,  and  the  ground  through  which  it  passes, 
in  this  respect  the  edge  of  the  turf  should  be 
made  exactly  to  correspond,  and  every  means 
should  be  used  to  keep  it  in  this  state,  by,  at 
least  annually,  adjusting  it  with  proper  wooden 
beaters,  and  avoiding  whatever  would  disar- 
range it,  such  as  stepping  directly  on  the  edge, 
or  passing  the  wheelbarrow  or  roller  over  it, 
without  first  placing  something  to  protect  it 
from  injury.  In  mowing,  too,  the  evenness  of 
the  edges  is  liable  to  be  disarranged  by  cutting 
too  closely  in  some  places  ;  every  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  doing  so.  But  there  is  an- 
other point  connected  with  edgings  which  is 
as  often  neglected,  and  which  is  of  very  great 
importance  in  producing  a  pleasing  effect. 
Let  those  who  have  never  noticed  these  things 
observe  the  difference  between  a  shallow  edg- 
ing, not  more  than  an  inch  above  the  gravel, 
and  a  deep  raw-looking  edge,  standing  up  two, 
three,  or  four  inches  from  the  gravel  ;  and  if 
they  have  what  is  called  a  "cultivated"  eye, 
they  would  never  tolerate  a  deep  edge  in  any 
position  where  they  had  any  control,  nor  omit 
to  attack  them  wherever  they  might  have  any 
influence.  The  edging-iron  ought  to  be  ba- 
nished from  among  the  gardener's  implements, 
for  to  their  use  must  the  majority  of  the  deep 
raw-looking  edges  alluded  to,  be  referred.  By 
the  constant  and  careful  use  of  the  grass-shears 
upon  shallow  edges,  the  grass  will  form  a 
highly-finished  slope  to  the  gravel,  and  not  a 
particle  of  raw  earth  will  be  exposed  to  view. 
Where  these  evils  exist,  proper  remedies 
should  be  applied  ;  the  edgings  of  turf  should 
first  be  levelled — at  least  made  perfectly  even, 
smooth,  and  regular,  following  the  undulations 
of  the  ground.  If  the  edges  admit  of  it,  they  may 
be  beaten  down  or  lowered  to  meet  the  gravel, 
but  if  they  are  so  high  as  would  render  this 
impracticable,  the  gravel  must  be  raised  and 
adapted  to  them  when  they  have  been  made 
even.  One  inch  is  quite  sufficient  for  them  to 
be  above  the  gravel,  and  the  gravel  in  the 
centre  of  the  walk  should  hardly  be  elevated 
above  the  edges  ;  a  rounded  walk  is  very  un- 
comfortable to  walk  on,  as  well  as  offensive  to 
the  eye  ;  and  if  they  are  well  made,  with  a 
very  slight  convexity,  they  will  be  quite  as 
dry  as  though  they  were  much  more  convex. 
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Of  course,  when  this  highly-finished  character 
is  given  to  walks  and  edgings,  they  must  not 
be  neglected  or  spoiled  afterwards  by  inatten- 
tion :  both  the  gravel  and  the  edges  of  the 
turf  must  be  kept  even,  or  it  will  be  of  no  use  to 
make  them  so.  The  gravel  must  be  frequently 
rolled  when  moistened  by  a  shower  ;  and  if 
carefully  and  lightly  swept,  and  not  wantonly 
torn  up,  there  will  be  little  trouble  in  keeping 
that  as  it  should  be.  The  turf  must  be  very 
evenly  mown,  and  mown  close  down  too  ;  and 
the  edge  must  be  cut  quite  straight  and  even 
by  the  shears  every  time  the  grass  is  mown, 
and  the  oftener  this  is  done  the  better  the 
effect,  and  the  lighter  the  labour. — M. 

Blights  (so  called)  are  of  various  descrip- 
tions, but  that  which  is  most  fatal  is  the  wind. 
Drying  winds  completely  deprive,  by  rapid  eva- 
poration, all  the  tender  leaves  and  flowers  of 
their  juices  faster  than  they  can  be  supplied. 
This  is  the  great  evil  from  which  plants  in  ge- 
neral suffer.  Even  in  a  frost,  the  portions  exposed 
to  a  drying  east  wind  are  blighted  ;  even  the 
most  hardy  plants  suffer.  The  common  Laurel, 
the  Rhododendron,  and  Aucuba  japonica,  will 
show  by  the  brown  edges  of  their  young  leaves 
how  mischievous  is  a  dry  easterly  wind.  It 
is  affirmed  by  some  experienced  men,  that  if  it 
were  possible,  in  these  cases,  to  supply  mois- 
ture externally  by  syringing,  the  consequences 
of  drying  winds  might  be  averted.  But  a 
thousand  minor  things  reveal  to  us  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  too  rapid  an  evaporation.  Cut- 
tings in  the  open  ground,  exposed  to  the  winds, 
flag  directly  ;  cover  them  close  with  a  glass, 
and  they  will  not  flag  at  all.  Nosegays  under 
a  glass,  in  a  dish  of  water,  will  last  a  long 
while  in  a  room,  whereas  without  covering 
they  are  soon  dead  ;'  drying  winds  are,  there- 
fore, often  as  fatal  to  beauty,  if  not  to  life,  as 
a  frost. 

Marking  op  the  Pansy. — Few  people, 
when  they  obtain  a  showy  Pansy,  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  a  very  important  point  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  good  flower— 
the  eye  being  entirely  surrounded  by  the  yel- 
low or  white  ;  for  if  the  rays  or  streaks  break 
through  to  the  border  colour  it  is  a  decided 
fault — a  fault  scarcely  to  be  overlooked.  On 
this  account  small  centres  are  rarely  good, 
not  because  the  proportions  of  colour  are  ob- 
jectionable, but  because  in  nineteen  of  every 
twenty  cases  the  rays  of  the  eye  reach  the 
border.  In  an  Auricula,  the  divisions  are  all 
circles,  and  proportions  can  be  laid  down  very 
accurately,  so  that  any  material  deviation  is  a 
fault  in  itself  ;  but  the  Pansy,  though  it  should 
be  circular  outside,  has  nothing  else  circular 
about  it.  The  flower  must  be  uniform  ;  that 
is,  the  two  upper  petals  should  be  alike.  The 
two  side  petals  should  be  alike,  and  the  bottom 
one  may  be  any  thing,  so  that  the  inside  of  it, 


or  the  centre  colour,  must  be  the  same  shade 
as  the  inside  or  centre  colour  of  the  side 
petals.  But  it  is  much  better  that  the  Pansy 
should  have  a  large  centre  than  a  small  one;  and 
as  great  changes  can  be  made  by  the  diver- 
sity of  colour,  or  the  disposition  of  it,  in 
three  distinct  kinds  of  petals,  it  would  have 
been  unwise  to  have  confined  any  of  the  pro- 
perties so  as  to  preclude  a  single  variety  that 
was  in  itself  rich  and  beautiful.  But  there  is 
a  sound  reason  for  insisting  that  the  white  or 
yellow  shall  be  distinct  and  unbroken  where  it 
meets  the  border  colour;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  give  this  explanation  to  those  who  feel 
somewhat  annoyed  when  a  showy  flower  is 
condemned  without  their  knowing,  or  even 
thinking,  of  the  very  important  defect  which 
condemns  it.  The  Pansy  consists  of  three  very 
distinct  classes  of  flowers,  independent  of  co- 
lours :  selfs,  which  are  white,  yellow,  straw  co- 
lour, or  the  various  blues,  browns,  and  pur- 
ples ;  bordered  flowers,  which  have  white  or 
yellow  round  the  petals,  and  colour  at  the  edges; 
and  those  flowers  which  have  self-coloured  top 
petals,  and  the  three  under  ones  bordered. 
These  are  very  distinct,  but  selfs  ought  to 
have  but  one  colour  outside  the  yellow  tube 
or  centre,  and  those  which  are  cloudy  are 
comparatively  worthless.  Many  of  the  selfs, 
and  especially  dark  ones,  have  a  lighter  shade 
round  the  centre;  some  have  a  bluish  cast,  and 
some  cloudy  ;  but  all  these  are  great  faults, 
and  when  they  are  shown  against  others  free 
from  it,  they  must  fail  in  the  hands  of  good 
judges.  We  have  been  requested  to  state  our 
opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  flowers 
not  circular;  and  we  at  once  say,  that  one  which 
is  wider  from  side  to  side  than  from  top  to 
bottom  is  the  better  of  two  faulty  ones;  in  other 
words,  breadth  is  far  better  than  length.  We 
hope  we  have  been  explicit,  though,  perhaps, 
a  little  prolix. 

The  Properties  of  Flowers.  —  These 
have  unquestionably  been  settled  in  a  manner 
not  likely  to  be  altered,  but  the  figures  by  no 
means  answer  the  perfection  laid  down  in  the 
letter-press.  So  far  as  this  goes,  then,  we 
have  to  hope  for  improvement.  It  is  not  the 
author's,  but  it  is  the  artist's  fault;  and  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  get  an  artist  to  keep 
his  own  taste  in  subjection  :  we  like  the  pic- 
turesque in  landscape,  but  in  giving  a  diagram 
for  a  model  of  perfection,  the  artist's  horror  of 
stiffness  induces  him  to  fly  off  from  plain 
circles  and  flats.  They  might,  however,  con- 
trive this,  by  placing  the  stiff  model  in  any 
position  which  would  exhibit  the  proper  shape 
and  no  other  : — but  no,  he  must  have  some  of 
the  petals  curled  or  twisted  in,  hanging  down, 
or  turning  over,  to  show  his  power  of  fore- 
shortening his  task  in  grouping.  Even  those 
who  read  the  properties  of  flowers,  as  published 
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in  all  former  works,  will  find  that  the  diagram 
but  ill  represents  the  figure  described  by  the 
writer. 

Electro  Culture. — Some  years  ago  the 
Gardener's  Gazette  contained  the  particulars 
of  some  experiments  in  the  application  of  gal- 
vanism to  the  culture  of  wheat  and  other 
vegetable  productions  ;  the  result  was  then 
said  to  be  surprising,  and  subsequent  experi- 
ments have  confirmed  some,  and  disappointed 
others,  as  to  the  supposed  or  real  efficacy  of 
that  singular  agent.  We  have  never  seen 
anything  very  authentic  to  shake  our  faith  in 
the  parties  who  originally  stated  the  fact,  that 
galvanism  affected  vegetation  ;  and  although 
the  means  at  first  employed  appeared  very 
trifling  to  be  capable  of  affording  such  results, 
yet  so  much  has  to  be  learned  as  to  the  power 
of  electricity,  and  the  extent  of  its  agency  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  cultivating  plants,  that 
we  rather  desired  to  learn  more,  than  doubted 
what  we  had  heard  and  read.  An  experi- 
ment carefully  conducted  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park, 
has  confirmed  this  much — it  has  proved  that 
galvanic  influence,  applied  by  means  of  a  com- 
plete battery  upon  a  small  scale,  produces  an 
extraordinary  effect  upon  plants,  and  we  have 
only  to  learn  the  quantity  required,  and  the 
best  means  of  producing  it,  to  render  it  a 
valuable  agent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

New  Vegetable  ;  "  Riiaflower." — Mr. 
A.  Forsyth,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  gar- 
dener, at  Alton  Towers,  in  Staffordshire,  sug- 
gests the  use  of  the  flower-stalks  of  Rhubarb, 
as  an  excellent  addition  to  our  list  of  culinary 
vegetables.  He  says : — "  We  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  eating  the  leaves  of  the  Rhubarb 
plant  tor  many  years  ;  and,  seeing  that  the 
fruit  stalks  were  counted  as  waste,  I  thought 
it  very  likely  that  they  were  the  better  part 
of  the  plant,  and  I  now  find  that  the  pouches 
of  unopened  flowers  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  leaves  of  Rhubarb,  that  Cauliflowers  do 
to  Cabbage  leaves,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
great  abundance,  and  that  at  a  time  (April) 
when  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  valuable. 
The  pouches  of  flower-buds  are  of  a  beautiful 
colour,  when  dressed  in  the  same  manner  that 
Rhubarb  is  dressed,  and  resemble  the  inside 
of  a  fig  ;  the  flavour  is  milder  than  that  of 
Rhubarb  stalks,  but  I  do  not  look  upon  it  so 
much  in  the  light  of  an  article  for  making 
tarts  of,  as  I  do  for  its  use  as  a  boiled  vege- 
table, to  be  used  like  Brocoli.  Let  no  one 
take  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  but  let  every 
one  judge  for  himself,  as  soon  as  the.  flower- 
stems  show  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
tlir  plants  should  be  grown  in  rich  ground, 
and  the  pouches  to  be  crisp  should  be  got 
very  young,  and  will  require  some  care  in 
cooking. 


Raising  New  Peaks. — The  mode  pursued 
by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  the  raiser  of  many  excel- 
lent Flemish  Pears,  was  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
garden  varieties  in  the  first  instance  :  the  fruit 
of  this  generation  was  generally  very  inferior; 
but  seeds  from  it  were  sown  for  a  second 
generation,  and  so  on  :  amongst  the  seedlings 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations,  in  a  direct 
line,  many  excellent  varieties  were  found.  In 
this  country  thousands  of  seedlings  have  been 
raised  from  the  finest  varieties,  and  proving 
inferior,  on  fruiting,  have  been  in  disappoint- 
ment thrown  away,  after  years  of  nursing  ; 
whereas,  it  appears  the  seeds  of  this  degene- 
ration, as  it  may  be  termed,  ought  to  have 
been  sown  as  above  mentioned.  Dubamel 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  seeds  of  the 
finest  table  Pears  in  France  for  fifty  years, 
without  ever  having  produced  a  good  variety: 
because  his  seedlings  were  bad,  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  sowing  their  seeds,  otherwise,  with 
half  a  century  of  perseverance,  he  might 
have  been  as  successful  as  was  the  indefa- 
tigable Van  Mons. — D. 

Hollyhocks  foe  Show. — It  has  been  often 
questioned  how  these  flowers  can  be  shown  so 
as  to  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage;  and, 
after  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  we  have  come  is,  that  five  full- 
blown flowers  should  be  exhibited  at  that  part 
of  the  stem  which  shows  the  best,  taking  off 
all  above  and  all  beneath  them.  The  consi- 
derations are  these :  If  the  whole  spike  were 
shown,  the  tops  would  soon  droop,  and  totally 
spoil  the  effect ;  and  if  single  blooms  are  ex- 
hibited, like  Dahlias,  the  stems,  or  rather  the 
foot-stalks,  are  not  long  enough,  nor  suffi- 
ciently flexible,  to  allow  of  the  flowers  being 
placed  to  advantage ;  besides  which,  one  of 
the  best  properties  of  the  plant  is  a  close  spike 
of  flowers,  and  the  single  blooms  do  not  show 
whether  they  have  been  close  or  a  foot  apart 
on  the  stem,  so  that  one  test  of  the  flower,  the 
way  in  which  the  blooms  are  seated  on  the 
spike,  would  be  quite  lost.  Now,  by  leaving 
five  full  blooms  on  the  stem,  and  cutting  off 
the  stem  above  them,  each  variety  would  form 
rather  a  showy  bunch,  and  the  closeness  of 
the  flowers  would  be  tested  as  well  as  their 
individual  quality.  This,  therefore,  is  our  re- 
commendation, and  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  one  good  authority,  who  has 
already  recommended  the  same  course.  Since 
Mr.  Baron's  varieties  have  been  seen,  people 
are  taking  some  pains  with  these  flowers;  and, 
shown  as  we.  recommend,  they  form  a  very 
pretty  feature  in  any  floral  exhibition. 

Stands  fob  Pansies. — So  various  are  the 
stands  for  Pansies,  that  there,  seems  a  general 
suit  of  objection  on  the  part  of  showers,  on 
the  ground  that  the  stands  and  boxes  are 
known,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  judges, 
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so  as  to  do  away  with  tliat  thorough  indepen- 
dence which  so  much  pains  is  taken  to  establish 
in  other  flowers.  If  the  bas-matting  tie  is  left 
on  a  Pink,  or  the  label  left  in  an  Auricula  pot, 
or  a  seedling  that  is  known  to  be  in  one  per- 
son's hands  only,  is  placed  in  a  Dahlia-stand, 
each  would  be  considered  a  disqualification. 
But  Pansies  are  shown  in  boxes,  of  all  forms 
and  colours,  and  there  is  no  question  but  they 
are  as  well  known  as  the  owners.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  disadvantageous  to  some,  and 
the  reverse  for  others ;  but  the  necessity  for 
uniform  stands  is  obvious.  Some  exhibitors 
have  a  style  about  their  boxes  or  stands  which 
greatly  sets  off  the  flowers ;  while  others,  less 
adapted,  form  a  drawback  upon  ever  such 
good  ones.  The  thing  is  bad  in  principle  ; 
and  the  uniformity  now  established  in  Dahlia- 
stands  should  be  carried  out  with  all  other 
subjects.  The  mixture  of  good  and  bad  and 
middling  specimens  is  at  all  times  puzzling 
enough  to  judges ;  the  claims  of  many  seem 
almost  equal ;  and,  therefore,  the  knowledge  of 
which  belongs  to  A,  B,  or  C,  is  a  dangerous 
knowledge.  It  settles  things  quickly,  but  not 
always  rightly;  for,  instead  of  taking  the 
trouble  to  weigh  all  the  nice  points  against 
one  another,  some  one  who  cannot  help  lean- 
ing towards  his  friend,  sticks  to  his  stand,  and 
calls  attention  to  anything  in  its  favour,  while 
the  opposite  points,  which  tell  against  the 
collection,  are  left  to  others,  and  these,  perhaps, 
being  in  no  mind  for  disputation,  give  way. 
Pansies  were  originally  shown  in  boxes  of  wet 
sand ;  and  these  being  supplied  by  the  soci- 
eties, were  all  alike;  but  this  led  to  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  arranging  them  at  the  show, 
which  arrangement  consumed  a  good  deal  of 
time,  and  led  to  delays  incompatible  with  the 
regulaiity  of  the  exhibitions.  The  same  thing, 
then,  should  be  done  with  these  as  has  been 
done  with  the  Dahlia-stands,  and  all  the  stands 
be  made  uniform. 

Pruning  Rose-Trees. — Roses  delight  in  a 
rich  soil,  and  should  be  manured  once  every 
year  ;  in  winter  the  manure  should  be  applied 
in  a  solid,  and  in  spring  in  a  liquid  state.  The 
two  chief  objects  to  be  attained  in  pruning, 
are,  the  formation  of  a  handsome  tree,  and  the 
obtaining  an  abundance  of  good  flowers.  To 
secure  the  first  point,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
operating  when  the  plant  is  quite  young  ;  a 
certain  number  of  shoots,  varying  from  three 
to  seven,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plant,  standing  at  nearly  equal  and  the  greatest 
distances  apart,  should  be  selected,  and  the 
remaining  shoots  cut  clean  out.  Close  pruning 
is  suitable  for  the  small-growing  varieties,  but 
not  for  the  stronger  ones  :  moderately  close 
pruning  produces  the  finest  flowers.  The 
spring  is  to  be  preferred  for  pruning,  because 
there  is  then  no  risk  of  the  frost  injuring  the 


shoots  which  are  left,  which  is  the  case  with 
all  the  tenderer  varieties  if  they  are  pruned  in 
autumn. — M. 

Trees  of  a  Pendent  Habit. — These  are 
rarely  seen  in  that  quantity  which  their  various 
manners  of  growth  and  generally  elegant  out- 
lines would  appear  to  render  desirable.  Very 
few  indeed  are  seen,  but  the  weeping  willow, 
and  weeping  ash,  although  many  others  might 
be  collected,  that  would  form  interesting  addi- 
tions to  shrubberies  and  park  scenery  ;  for 
instance,  other  species  and  varieties  of  those 
last-named,  also  of  the  lime,  beech,  birch, 
poplar,  larch,  and  other  forest  trees ;  whilst 
among  woody  plants  of  smaller  growth,  a  great 
variety  exists,  whose  several  habits  may  be 
well-displayed  on  congenial  stocks,  of  heights 
regulated  by  their  size  and  the  situations  they 
are  intended  for.  This  last  point  has  not 
been  attended  to,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
as  we  seldom  see  a  weeping  ash  with  a  stem  suf- 
ficiently long  to  properly  support  its  branches, 
and  consequently  it  too  frequently  assumes  a 
low  squab  shape,  very  detrimental  to  its  gene- 
ral effect  ;  and  such  would  doubtless  be  the 
case  with  the  weeping  willow  also,  but  that 
the  youngest  branches  only  assume  a  pendent 
habit,  the  tree  naturally  growing  to  a  con- 
siderable height.  But  this  is  the  case  with 
only  a  few  plants  of  this  class,  most  of  them 
being  like  the  ash,  and  requiring  a  stock  pro- 
perly proportioned  to  their  mature  growth. 
Roses  of  long  and  slender  habits  have  thus 
been  introduced  with  excellent  effect  in  garden 
scenery  ;  and  the  list  of  pendent  plants  may  be 
much  increased  in  number,  by  keeping  this 
point  in  view,  and  adapting  proper  stocks  to 
numbers  of  the  trailing  shrubs,  as  various 
Oenistas,Cytisus purpureas,  and  others;  Cara- 
cjana  pygmcea,  Calophaca  wolgarica,  Coto- 
neaster  micropyhlla,  Cerasus  .sempeijiorens, 
Daphne  Cneorum,  and  many  others.  Again, 
the  number  of  plants  suited  for  this  method 
of  training  may  be  increased  by  many  of  the 
climbing  sorts,  as  honeysuckles,  the  Chinese 
and  American  Wistarias,  and  others,  by  train- 
ing them  up  to  single  stems  to  a  proper  height, 
and  then  allowing  them  to  form  a  head.  It  is 
not  intended  to  recommend  an  indiscriminate 
introduction  of  plants  of  these  habits,  but  they 
might  certainly  be  introduced  in  greater 
numbers,  and  with  good  effect,  especially  in 
small  and  suburban  gardens,  where  the  smaller 
varieties,  from  their  compactness  of  growth, 
variety  in  flowering,  and  general  difference  of 
outline,  would  allow  of  a  considerable  number 
of  species  of  hard-wooded  plants  being  intro- 
duced in  a  very  limited  space.  In  some  esta- 
blishments these  points  have  been  partially 
attended  to,  but  certainly  not  to  that  extent 
which  might  be  expected,  few  dealers  having 
many  varieties  on  sale. 
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It  has  been  generally  considered  that  water 
should  accompany  rock-work  ;  and,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  water,  well  dis- 
played, is  always  so  acceptable  in  scenery  of 
any  kind,  that  we  rather  seek  an  excuse  for 
the  introduction  of  that  feature  than  for  a 
moment  admit  there  is  any  deficiency  in  good 
rock-work,  even  when  there  is  no  water ;  for 
it  is  frequently  met  with  in  natural  scenery 
far  inland  and  on  mountains,  and  that  too  in 
its  most  picturesque  form,  and  most  inhabited 
with  plants.  lint,  reversing  the  order  of 
things,  we  admit  at  once,  that  however  beau- 
tiful water  may  be,  a  judicious  accompani- 
ment of  rock-work  is  always  an  improvement. 
Aquatic  plants  may  always  be.  introduced  with 
good  effect  in  ordinary  ponds  ;  and,  generally, 
these,  being  made  shallow  at  the  edges,  and 
deeper  towards  the  middle,  afford  the  greatest 
facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  dwarf  or  other 
plants,  for  some  of  the  dwarfs  would  not  suc- 
ceed if  planted  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pond, 
although  many  water  plants  have  the  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  their  stations.  In  a 
general  way,  the  dwarf  plants,  that  is  to  say, 
they  which  grow  only  in  shallow  water,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  insignificant  in  size,  and 
seem  to  require  that  they  should  be  near  the 
edges  to  be  seen  at  all;  but,  in  forming  ponds 
expressly  for  the  growth  of  plants,  much  may 

be   done  towards    accommodating  the   most 

tender  ami  delicate  productions  without  ,~poil- 
ing  the  effect  for  more  rohust  subjects.  In 
most  cases  where  water  has  to  bo  introduced. 
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the  bottom  of  the  pond  must  be  impervious  to 
wet,  and  therefore  all  the  soil  that  is  neces- 
sary for  plants  to  grow  in  must  be  supplied 
either  in  pots  or  on  the  bottom  ;  but  it  is  the 
safest  mode  of  proceeding,  in  all  eases,  to  let 
the  choice  plants  have  all  they  require,  in  pots 
or  tubs,  at  the  time  of  planting  or  sowing. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  formation  of 
an  aquarium  is  to  lay  down  the  plan.  This 
greatly  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  place, 
the  supply  of  water,  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  other  local  cir- 
cumstances. If  there  be  water  already  on  the 
premises,  you  have  first  to  see  if  it  cann  I  be 
appropriated,  by  an  alteration  of  its  outline, 
to  prevent  stiffness  and  formality  ;  because,  if 
it  can  be  rendered  picturesque,  as  it  frequently 
can,  by  merely  altering  the  outline,  which  is 
a  simple  operation  at  any  time,  great  expense 
is  avoided.  In  a  pond  of  small  size  the  whole 
might  be  appropriated  ;  but  large  pieces  of 
water,  or  long  canals,  are  unmanageable,  unless 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  For  instance, 
in  a  very  large  piece  of  water,  shallow  at  the 
edge,  it  would  be  no  very  great  difficult;  to 
cut  off  a  portion  by  filling  in  a  bank  of  elay 
and  stones,  in  such  a  direction  as  would  give 
you  all  the  water  you  wanted,  and  make  the 
rock-work  a  bit  of  handsome  sei'ii.rv  on  the. 
bank,  which  should  be  wide  enough  to  have  a 
walk  on  it,  as  well  as  the  rock-work  ;  but  if 
the  pond  or  piece  of  water  be  deep.  Ibis  would 
be  an  expensive  undertaking.  In  such  '■■><<■. 
the  aquarium  may  be  made  in  the  hot  situa- 
i. 
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tion  you  can  find  for  effect,  due  regard  being 
had  for  the  conveyance  of  the  water  in  pipes, 
and  to  the  level  of  the  water  to  be  thus  sup- 
plied. In  the  construction  of  ponds  there  are 
many  different  modes  of  keeping  in  the  water. 
The  most  objectionable  and  expensive  is  lead, 
yet  it  is  very  commonly  used  in  limited  struc- 
tures. The  nature  of  the  ground  must,  in 
some  measure,  determine.  If  it  be  open  and 
porous,  nothing  will  be  more  durable  than 
puddling,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
lining  it  with  very  stiff  clay,  and  of  a  good 
thickness :  for  if  it  be  not  thick,  it  will  give 
way,  and  the  water  will  all  escape.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be,  as  we  have  said,  porous,  dig  it 
out  three  feet  six  inches  deep  in  the  middle, 
and  gradually  becoming  shallower  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  edge,  which  should  be  eighteen 
inches  deep ;  stiff  clay,  as  it  is  dug,  moist  but 
not  wet,  should  be  thrown  in,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  a  good  thick  stratum  all  over 
the  bottom.  This  has  to  be  rammed  down 
with  wooden  rammers,  made  with  straight 
round  pieces  of  timber,  as  thick  as  four  inches 
through,  rather  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and 
cut  so  as  to  handle  well  at  the  upper  end ;  and 
several  hands  ought  to  be  employed  at  this 
ramming,  occasionally  wetting  it  when  it  is 
not  sufficiently  moist,  and  keeping  a  pail  of 
water  to  dip  the  rammer  in  to  prevent  it 
sticking.  In  this  way  j'ou  cover  the  bottom 
with  well-wrought  malleable  clay.  Continue 
adding  to  this  and  ramming  it  in,  until  you 
have  eovered  the  bottom  a  foot  thick  all  over, 
which  will  make  the  middle  two  feet  six  inches 
deep,  and  the  edge  come  off  to  nothing ;  for 
the  clay  must  be  brought  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  intended  water,  the  level  of  which  must 
be  preserved  by  a  drain  close  to  the  top,  or  a 
pipe  through  which  superfluous  water  may 
run  off.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  work  the 
clay  too  much  by  the  ramming  process ;  for  if 
the  pores  be  not  closed  well  the  water  will 
find  its  way  through.  As  soon  as  it  has  been 
rammed  sufficiently,  and  smoothed  pretty  well, 
it  may  be  left  to  dry ;  and  if  the  clay  be  worked 
enough,  it  will  dry  without  cracking.  If,  how- 
ever, there  should  be  a  disposition  to  crack, 
which  will  be  seen  before  it  has  dried  much, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ram  it  still  more  all 
over ;  and  the  second  time  you  must  trust  it 
only  a  day  or  two,  and  before  it  has  shrunk, 
let  in  the  water.  If  you  have  a  good  supply, 
and  it  comes  from  any  height,  you  may  add  a 
fountain  to  your  other  ornaments,  or  let  it 
come  trickling  down  the  rocks,  or  use  any  other 
graceful  and  natural  means  of  admitting  it ; 
and  if  it  has  to  come  from  a  dead  level,  or 
near  it,  it  will  be  better  to  admit  it  unseen, 
because  no  advantage  is  gained  by  seeing  how 
it  is  supplied.  On  the  bottom  of  this  pond 
ma}'  be  cast  about  as  much  soil  as  would  cover 


it  nearly  three  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  gradu- 
ally lessen  as  it  comes  to  the  edge  ;  this  soil 
should  be  gravel  and  peat,  equal  parts,  and 
good  loam,  equal  to  both.  This  affords  some- 
thing for  the  roots  of  plants  to  take  hold  of 
when  they  escape  from  the  pots,  or  balls  of 
earth,  or  baskets,  in  which  they  are  first  planted 
or  sown.  With  regard  to  the  management  of 
the  plants,  little  is  required  beyond  a  good 
choice,  properly  introduced.  Some  will  have 
to  be  sown  in  pots,  and  the  pots  sunk ;  others 
only  want  their  seed  thrown  in  the  pond,  and 
will  find  their  way  to  the  bottom,  and  there 
vegetate;  but  each  of  the  plants  must  be 
treated  according  to  its  nature.  If  the  pond 
is  made  of  very  small  dimensions,  it  will  not 
do  to  form  the  bottom  smooth ;  a  portion  of 
the  middle  must  be  flat,  and  the  depth  of  two 
feet ;  round  this  there  must  be  a  ledge  six 
inches  shallower,  and  round  that  another, 
forming  something  like  stairs  at  the  bottom, 
because  in  a  smaller  pond  the  form  would 
otherwise  be  that  of  a  deep  basin,  and  the  soil 
would  wash  down  to  the  centre,  and  leave  the 
sides  little  else  than  the  bare  clay:  by  making 
flat  shelves  one  above  another  this  will  be  pre- 
vented. In  ponds  of  small  size,  it  will  be 
found  better  to  brick  and  cement  the  bottom 
and  sides,  but  the  form  may  be  preserved 
much  the  same  as  the  clay  bottom,  and  if  the 
bricks  be  well  laid  in  cement,  the  bottom  will 
be  very  durable  ;  the  soil  should  be  laid  in  for 
the  plants  just  the  same,  and  they  will  not 
require  different  treatment.  There  should  be 
a  walk  round  the  pond.  On  the  side  next  the 
rockery  there  should  be  a  good  twelve  inches 
between  the  edge  of  the  path  and  the  bottom 
of  the  rocks.  In  this  border,  which  may  be 
peat,  and  sunk  below  the  path,  bog  plants  may 
grow  ;  and  between  the  inner  edge  of  the  path 
and  the  water  there  may  be  a  verge  of  plants, 
of  the  most  dwarf  and  interesting  kind,  adapted 
for  such  damp  situations.  If  the  aquarium  be 
fowled  by  taking  a  piece  off  a  larger  space  of 
water,  you,  as  it  were,  enclose  it  by  the  rock- 
worlj  on  the  water  side ;  and  it  would  add 
greatly  to  the  effect  if  there  be  an  opening  in 
the  rocks,  not  quite  to  the  top,  but  the  rocks 
forming  a  kind  of  natural  arch,  under  which 
the  larger  expanse  of  water  may  be  seen.  In 
this  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a  break 
in  the  path,  over  which  a  gothic  bridge,  or 
something  fanciful,  must  be  thrown  to  connect 
the  walk,  or  you  would  have  to  return,  instead 
of  going  quite  round.  These  aquariums,  when 
aided  by  being  judiciously  adapted  to  the  situ- 
ation, and  well  furnished  with  rock-plants,  are 
very  pretty  features  in  all  gardens,  and  espe- 
cially where  the  supply  of  water  enables  us  to 
render  even  that  subservient  to  a  fanciful 
arrangement  for  its  admission. 

The  sketch  of  the  fountain,  cascades,  and 
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rock-work,  erected  or  constructed  at  Mr.  Har- 
ford's, is  the  portrait  of  a  clever  bit  of  fancy 
by  Mr.  Roe,  who  has  given  much  of  his  time 
to  the  consideration  of  hydraulics,  as  connected 
with  garden  scenery.  It  is  executed  on  a 
small  scale,  and  cost  under  a  hundred  pounds, 
though  from  our  engraving  it  would  almost 
seem  to  comprise  a  large  space.  It  is,  how- 
ever, peculiarly  adapted  for  an  aquarium  and 
rock  plants.  There  may  be  some  extravagance 
in  the  design,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fair 
specimen  of  what  could  be  done  towards  en- 
hancing the  beauty  of  a  garden.  It  is  a  pity 
so  many  places  possessing  every  capacity  for 
magnificent  water  scenery,  and  fountains  in 
particular,  should  be  suffered  to  exist  without 
either,  and  that  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
lords  of  the  most  extensive  estates  can  hardly 
boast  of  a  single  bit  of  scenery  worthy  of  the 
domain,  or  of  the  mansion,  or  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers.  Let  us  hope  this  taste  is  im- 
proving, and  that  the  facilities  now  afforded 
by  the  means  of  supplying  water  may  change 
the  face  of  some  of  the  dullest  and  most  melan- 
choly of  all  the  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  coun- 
try, and  give  them  an  appearance  of  life  and 
animation.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  re- 
commend aquariums  and  rock-work,  fountains 
and  cascades ;  and  this  sketch  of  all  such  sub- 
jects on  a  small  scale  will  give  a  very  good 
idea  of  what  could  be  done  where  there  are 
ample  means,  and  the  facilities  of  water-power 
on  the  spot. 

CULTURE    OF    HARDY    AQUATICS. 

The  culture  of  hardy  aquatics,  or  water 
plants,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  simplest  matters 
in  the  whole  range  of  flower-gardening  ;  and 
when  one  or  two  principles  are  kept  in  view, 
it  can  hardly  fail  of  being  done  successfully. 
The  two  principal  of  these  are,  to  provide  the 
roots  with  a  portion  of  soil  to  grow  in,  and  to 
place  them  at  a  depth  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water  proportionate  to  the  size  and  par- 
ticular habit  of  the  individual  plants.  The 
natural  habits  of  the  species  should  also  be 
imitated  ;  thus,  those  that  grow  up  with  long 
floating  stems  from  the  bottom  of  deep 
water,  should  be  placed  in  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  artificial  lake  or  rivulet,  while  the 
smaller  kinds,  and  those  which  naturally  grow 
on  the  margin,  rather  than  in  the  midst  of  a 
piece  of  water,  should  have  this  borne  in 
mind  at  the  time  of  assigning  them  their 
position, 

For  large  pieces  of  water,  a  few  only  of 
the  stronger  kinds  should  be  chosen,  and 
these  being  appropriate  in  themselves  from 
their  noble,  appearance,  will  produce  a  better 
effect  by  far,  than  the  introduction  of  a  more 
extensive  but  less  discriminate  selection. 
Among   those   which   may  be  referred   to  as 


being  peculiarly  suited  to  such  situations,  are 
the  Nymphaja  alba,  Nuphar  lutea,  Villarsia 
nymphoides,  Iris  pseud-acorus,  Typha  latifolia, 
Rumex  Hydrolapathum,  Alisma  I'lantago, 
and  some  few  others,  according  to  taste. 
Where  there  are  any  projecting  points  of  the 
bank,  (especially  if  these  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  trees  and  shrubs  on  the 
adjoining  ground,)  such  situations  should  be 
selected  for  the  introduction  of  the  upright 
growing  water-plants,  in  groups  of  as  great  a 
number  and  as  much  variety  of  foliage  and 
habit,  as  the  connecting  shrubs  and  ground 
may  justify.  Most  of  the  upright  growing 
kinds  require  to  be  kept  near  the  edge,  where 
the  water  is  shallow  ;  and  it  may  be  desirable 
to  introduce  some  of  these  occasionally  in 
situations  where  there  is  no  foliage  on  the 
banks,  to  serve  as  connecting  links  between 
the  water-plants  and  those  on  land  ;  and  when 
such  is  the  case,  they  ought  always  to  be 
placed  in  groups  of  three  or  four  near  toge- 
ther, and  these  not  at  regular  distances,  but 
disposed  with  an  air  of  graceful  negligence. 

In  the  case  of  smaller  ponds,  pools,  and 
basins  of  water,  where  the  space  will  of  course 
be  more  contracted,  it  will  be  equally  de- 
sirable to  attend  to  the  proper  arrangement 
of  the  plants  with  respect  to  their  depth  in 
the  water.  In  these  cases,  the  margin  of  the 
water  is  usually  regular,  and  therefore  there 
is  not  the  same  scope  for  the  display  of 
artistical  arrangement  in  planting ;  but  the 
principle  of  grouping,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  dotting  the  plants  at  regular  set  in- 
tervals, ought  still  to  be  upheld.  Where  the 
sides  of  the  pond  consist  of  banks  of  earth,  cut 
the  face  of  the  sloping  part  into  three  or 
four  steps,  as  formerly  recommended,  and  on 
these  steps  the  plants  can  be  ranged  at  plea- 
sure. In  the  case  of  still  smaller  basins  or 
tanks,  when  the  edge  is  of  brick  or  stone,  and 
the  arrangement  of  steps  has  been  omitted, 
the  same  end  may  be  gained  by  means  of  bent 
iron  hooks,  of  various  lengths,  fixed  into  the 
masonry,  one  end  of  which  should  form  a  loop 
into  which  the  pot  may  be  dropped  and 
secured,  and,  by  having  these  hooks  of  various 
lengths,  the  plants  may  be  deposited  at  any 
desired  depth. 

In  planting,  it  will  be  sufficient,  in  the  case 
of  those  placed  in  the  deep  water  of  the 
larger  areas  referred  to,  to  envelope  their 
roots  at  the.  time  of  planting  in  a  ball  of 
Strongish  loam-earth,  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  sufficient  weight  to  the  plant  to 
keep  the  root  at  the  bottom  ;  the  leaves  will 
in  due  time  make  their  way  to  the  surface, 
and  the  plants  will  grow  freely  enough  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom.  Those  which  are  placed 
nearer  the  edge  may  be  fixed  in  the  mud 
either  by  the  same  process,  or  by  making  a 
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liolc,  and  planting  them  in  the  more  usual  way. 
For  smaller  pieces  of  water,  the  plants  had 
better  be  all  in  pots,  and  the  pots  sunk  to  the 
bottom,  for  this  acts  slightly  as  a  check  on  the 
very  free-growing  kinds,  and  prevents  them 
from  appropriating  too  great  a  portion  of  the 
area  devoted  to  them,  and  it  also  affords  a 
more  ready  means  of  removing  altogether  or 
re-arranging  the  position  of  any  of  the  plants. 

The  only  other  point  of  general  attention 
which  it  seems  necessary  to  refer  to,  is  that 
of  keeping  the  vigorous  growing  kinds  from 
appropriating  to  themselves  too  much  of  the 
entire  area,  to  the  injury  of  the  smaller  and 
more  delicate  species,  which  latter  are  often 
the  most  beautiful.  The  entire  area  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  covered  entirely 
with  plants  at  any  time;  a  very  great  portion 
of  the  effect  produced  by  water-plants  being 
referrible  to  the  contrast  between  the  ample 
opaque  surface  of  leaves  and  the  limpid 
transparent  surface  of  the  water,  as  well  as 
the  reflection — as  in  a  mirror — of  the  stems 
of  the  taller  kinds. .  When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  thin  them,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  cut  away  and  remove  the  stems,  and 
roots  also,  if  requisite,  with  a  long  hook  ;  if 
this  is  properly  done,  the  portions  which  are 
left  will  not  be  injured. 

In  the  annexed  list  of  hardy  aquatic  plants, 
or  such  as  may  be  grown  out  of  doors,  a  great 
variety  of  bog  plants,  such  as  might  be  appro- 
priately introduced  in  wet  places  near  the 
margin  of  pieces  of  water,  have  been  neces- 
sarily omitted,  on  account  of  its  length ;  and 
the  notice  of  many  others  is  made  as  brief  as 
possible  for  the  same  reason.  There  will  be 
found,  however,  ample  materials  for  a  selec- 
tion ;  and  no  one  would  require  to  grow  even 
half  of  those  named. 

LIST   OF   HARDY   AQUATICS. 

Acorivs  Calanms,  (sweet  Flag,)  is  a  peren- 
nial, of  reed-like  habit,  growing  two  feet  high, 
and  remarkable  more  for  its  aromatic  pro- 
perties than  for  its  flowers.  It  has  a  strong 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  pungent  bitterish 
taste;  the  root  powdered  might  supply  the  place 
of  foreign  spices:  it  was  formerly  used  to 
strew  the  floors  of  houses.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Orontiacea?. 

Actbiocarpus  Damasonium,  (common  Acti- 
nocarpus,)  is  a  pretty  perennial  plant,  growing 
six  or  eight  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  grow 
erect,  and  are  cordate-oblong  ;  the  flowers  are 
white,  produced  in  loose  whorls,  on  an  upright 
stem,  from  June  to  August.  It  is  a  native 
plant,  found  in  ditches.  It  is  called  also 
Alitmia  Damasonia  ;  and  belongs  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Alrsmaeeas. 

Aldrovanda.  vesiculosa,  (vesciculose  Ald- 
rovanda.) — This  is  a  curious  little  perennial 


J  plant,  growing  a  few  inches  high,  and  pro- 
duces white  flowers  from  June  to  August. 
Native  of  Italy.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Droseracese. 


Alisma  natans* 

Alisma.  (Water-plantain.) — There  are  seve- 
ral species.  A.  Plantarjo,  (greater,)  has  acute 
ovate  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  tinged  with 
purple  ;  produced  in  June  or  July  :  grows  a 
foot  and  a  half  high  ;  native  of  Britain,  grow- 
ing in  pools.  A.  lan.ceoh.ta,  (spear-leaved,) 
grows  about  the  same  size,  and  is  found  in 
similar  places  ;  the  leaves  are  lance-shaped, 
and  the  flowers  white,  tinged  with  purple, 
blooming  in  June  and  July.  A.  ranunculoides, 
(ranunculus-like,)  is  also  a  native  plant,  of 
much  smaller  growth,  with  narrow  leaves, 
and  purple  flowers,  produced  in  August. 
A.  natans  (floating,)  and  A.  repens,  (creeping,) 
are  Welsh  plants,  the  former  with  handsome 
large  white  flowers,  the  latter  with  flowers 
tinged  with  purple;  they  grow  only  a  few 
inches  high,  and  bloom  in  July  and  August. 
A.  trivialis,  (trivial,)  and  A.  parviflora, 
(small-flowered,)  grow  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and  bear  white  flowers  from 
June  to  August ;  they  are  from  North  Ame- 
rica. A.  parnassifolia,  (Parnassus-leaved,) 
is  from  Italy,  and  requires  slight  protection  ; 
it  has  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  They 
are  upright  growing  perennial  plants,  with 
the  flowers  in  loose  whorls,  more  or  less 
branched.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Alismaceas. 

Aponogeton  distachyon,  (two-spiked  Apo- 
nogeton,)  is  usually  recorded  in  books  as  a 
green-house  plant ;  it  has  been,  however, 
proved  to  be  quite  hardy  at  so  many  different 
places,  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
omitting  it  from  this  list.  In  one  place  it 
was  continually  in  flower  out  of  doors,  summer 
and  winter,  except  for  a  week  or  two  at  Mid- 
summer. It  has  linear-oblong  floating  leaves, 
grows  six  inches  high,  and  bears  a  two-forked 
spike  of  white  flowers,  from  May  to  July  :  it 
is  a  perennial,  and  a  native  of  the  Cape.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Juncaginaceas. 

Butomns  umbellatus,  (umbelled  Flower- 
ing-rush.)— This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
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our  native  aquatic  plants.  Gerarde  says,  "  the 
grassie  rush  is  of  all  others  the  fairest  and 
most   pleasant  to   behold,   and    serveth   very 


Butomus  umbellattts. 

well  for  the  decking  and  trimming  up  of 
houses,  because  of  the  beautie  and  braverie 
thereof."  It  grows  upright,  two  feet  high, 
with  long  sharp-edged  leaves,  and  umbels  of 
flowers  of  different  shades  of  red,  produced  at 
the  top  of  the  long  stalks.  It  blooms  in 
June  and  July,  and  is  a  perennial  plant. 
S.  latifolia,  (broad-leaved,)  also  a  perennial  ; 
is  from  Nepal,  and  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
producing  white  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
They  belong  to  the  natural  order  Butomacese. 

Calla  palustris,  (marsh  Calla,)  is  a  peren- 
nial, with  cordate  leaves,  and  spadices  of  in- 
conspicuous flowers,  growing  six  inches  high. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Orontiaceae. 

Callitriche,  (Water  Starwort,)  is  a  genus 
of  native  plants,  which  spread  in  the  water  in 
thick  matted  tufts,  composed  of  slender  stems, 
bearing  small  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  flowers. 
There  are  three  species — verna,  (spring,) 
autumnalis,  (autumnal,)  and  peduncidatus, 
(peduncled.)  They  may  be  useful  to  intro- 
duce in  shallow  water,  as  shelter  for  gold  fish. 
They  belong  to  the  natural  order  Callitrichaceai. 

Caltha.  (Marsh  Marigold.) — These  are 
showy  perennial  plants.  C.  pa.lustris,(common,') 
grows  erect  about  a  foot  high,  with  roundish 
cordate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  April 
and  May;  fiore-pleno,  with  double  yellow 
flowers,  is  a  very  ornamental  variety  ;  it  is  a 
native  plant,  found  in  marshy  places  :  the 
flower-buds  before  they  are  expanded  are 
said  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  capers.  C-  asa- 
rifolia,  (Asarum-leaved,)  from  Unilasch  ;  C. 
parnassifolia,  (Parnassus-leaved ;)  C.fiabelli- 
folia,  (fan-leaved,)  from  North  America  ;  and 
C.  minor,  (smaller,)  a  native  plant,  have,  all 
yellow  flowers,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
JltiheUifolia,  are  of  small  stature.  C.  nutans, 
(floating,)   from    Siberia,  has  white  flowers. 


They  belong  to  the  natural  order  llanuu- 
culaceas. 

Cardamine.  (Ladies'  Smock.) — Several  of 
the  species  grow  in  wet  boggy  places,  and 
are  pretty  when  introduced  by  the  margin  of  a 
piece  of  water.  C.  pratensis,  (meadow  Cuckoo 
flower,)  and  the  double  variety  of  it,  are  very 
pretty  plants,  growing  a  foot  high,  and  bearing 
light  purple  flowers  in  April  and  May.  C. 
amara,  (bitter,)  is  a  very  much  smaller  plant, 
with  white  flowers :  these  are  native  perennial 
plants,  and  grow  in  wet  places.  C.  uliginosa, 
(bog,)  a  small  Taurian  species,  with  white 
flowers,  is  also  pretty ;  and  so  is  C.  latifolia, 
(broad-leaved,)  which  grows  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  and  has  purple  flowers  from  June  to 
August :  it  is  from  Spain.  C.  granulosa, 
(granular,)  C.  prorepens,  (creeping,)  .  and 
C.  dentata,  (toothed,)  are  ornamental.  They 
belong  to  the  natural  order  Crucifersa. 

Carex.  (Sedge.) — These  grow  in  boggy 
places  ;  and  some  of  the  larger  ones,  of  a 
reed-like  habit,  look  well  on  the  margin  of  a 
piece  of  water.  C.  paniculuta,  (panicled,) 
sometimes  grows  with  a  remarkable  stem  or 
root  stock.  There  are  a  great  many  species, 
all  perennials.  They  belong  to  the  natural 
order  Cyperacea?. 

Ceratopliyllum.  (Hornwort.) — There  are 
twounornamentalfloating  species;  C.demersum, 
(demersed,)  C.  submersum,  (submersed.)  They 
belong  to  the  natural  order  Ceratophyllacefe. 

Elatine  hydropiper,  (small  Water  pepper,) 
and  another  species,  called  E.  tripetala  (three- 
petalled,)  the  latter  also  called  hexandra,  are 
minute  annual  plants,  found  in  lakes,  pools, 
and  ditches,  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Elatinaceaa. 

Eriocaulon.  (Pipewort.) — E.  septangulare, 
(seven-angled,)  is  a  dwarf  upright  perennial, 
not  showy,  but  curious.  It  is  a  native  plant, 
found  in  wet  boggy  places.  E.  decangulare, 
(ten-angled,)  grows  three  feet  high,  and  is 
found  in  New  Jersey.  They  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Eriocaulaceaj. 

Grasses. — There  are  several  aquatic  grasses 
which  may  be  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
variety.  Deg  rapids  arundinacea,  (reed-like,) 
grows  on  river  banks  ;  there  is  a  variety  of 
this  with  striped  leaves.  Phalaris  aquation, 
(water  Canary-grass,)  is  an  annual,  growing  a 
foot  and  a  half  high.  Alopccurus ge/dculattis, 
(jointed  Foxtail-grass,)  is  a  perennial,  of 
floating  habit.  Catabrosa  aquatica,  (aquatic,) 
and  C.  virdula,  (greenish,)  floating  peren- 
nials, rising  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  1'lirmj- 
mitis  communis,  (common  reed,)  a  stately 
plant,  growing  six  feet  high  ami  upwards. 
Glyceria  ftuitans,  (floating.)  and  6?.  plicata, 
(plailcd,)  perennials,  growing  about  a  foot  and 
a  hall'  high.     Hydrocldoa  aquatica,  (aquatic,) 
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and  //.  arm (ltn:rc en,  (reed-like,)  perennials, 
attaining  six  feet  in  height.  There  are  many 
others  which  grow  in  boggy  situations,  but 
they  have  little  interest  in  cultivation.  With 
the  exception  of  the  common  reed,  which  is 
a  plant  of  noble  bearing,  they  are  scarcely 
wortli  introducing  to  a  collection.  The  grasses 
constitute  the  natural  order  Graminaceas. 

Ilerpestis  cuneifolia,  (wedge-leaved  Her- 
pestis,)  is  a  small  plant,  growing  about  six  i 
inches  high,  with  wedge-shaped  leaves,  and 
blue  flowers  in  August :  native  of  North 
America.  H.portidacarea,  (porcelain-leaved,) 
II.  amplcxicaidis,  (stem-clasping,)  II.  ro- 
tundi folia,  (round-leaved,)  //.  micraritha, 
(small-flowered,)  and  Brownii,  (Brown's,)  are 
weedy  plants,  requiring  slight  protection. 
They  belong  to  the  natural  order  Scrophu- 
lariaceai. 

Heteranthera,  is  a  genus  of  floating  peren- 
nial plants,  with  inconspicuous  flowers ;  //. 
acuta,  (acute,)  and  H.  limosa,  (bog,)  are 
North  American  plants.  They  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Pontederaccas. 

Hippurix  vulgaris,  (common  Mare's-tail,) 
is  a  singular  native  plant,  growing  in  ditches, 
and  named  Mare's-tail,  from  its  crowded  whorls 
of  very  slender  linear-acute  leaves.  Its  flowers 
are  inconspicuous.  By  absorbing  a  great 
quantity  of  inflammable  air,  this  plant  is  re- 
puted to  assist  in  purifying  the  putrid  air  of 
marshes:  it  is  eaten  by  wild  ducks.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Haloragacese. 


Hotlonia  palustris. 

llottoniapalustris,  (marsh  Water-violet,)  is 
a  beautiful  perennial  British  plant,  growing 
about  a  foot  high :  its  finely  cut  leaves  are  all 
produced  in  clusters  under  water,  and  the 
upright  spikes  appear  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  have  a  very  pretty  appearance,  with 
their  whorls  of  pale,  purplish,  and  yellowish- 
coioured  flowers.  It  is  found  in  ditches,  and 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  hardy  aquatic  plants. 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Primulaceas. 


Hydrocharis  Morsus-ranai,  (common  Frog- 
bit,)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  smaller 
native  water-plants.  It  is  a  perennial  plant, 
growing  in  still  water,  and  increasing  by 
runners;  it  grows  a  few  inches  only  above  the 
water  on  which  it  floats:  the  leaves  are  of  a 
roundish  heart-shape,  and  the  flowers  white, 
consisting  of  three  petals,  blooming  in  June 
and  July.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Hydrocharideffi. 


Lobelia  Dortma7ina. 

Ilydropcllis purpurea,  (purple  Hydropeltis. ) 
is  a  slimy  floating  perennial  plant,  with  peltate 
leaves,  and  has  small  reddish  purple  flowers 
in  July  and  August:  it  is  a  native  of  North 
America.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Cabombacea3. 

Iris  pseud^arorus,  (yellowish  Iris,)  is  a 
stately  reedy-looking  plant,  growing  three  or 
four  feet  high,  and  producing  very  ornamental 
yellow  flowers  in  June.  It  is  a  native  peren- 
nial plant,  found  in  moist  places  by  the  side  of 
rivers  and  streams,  and  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Jridaceae. 

Littorella  lacustris,  (plantain-leaved  Shore- 
weed,)  is  a  minute,  delicate,  native  plant, 
growing  on  the  margin  of  lakes,  with  oval- 
shaped  leaves  and  white  flowers,  with  long, 
tremulous  stamens;  it  is  a  perennial,  and 
flowers  in  the  summer  months.  It  beiongs  to 
the  natural  order  Plantaginaeece. 

Lobelia  I>ortmanna,  (water  Lobelia,)  is  a 
perennial,  with  linear  leaves,  and  an  ■upright 
stem,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  bearing  loose 
spikes  of  blue  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
It  is  a  native  plant  found  in  lakes,  and  is  very 
ornamental.  This  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lobeliacese. 

Lysimachia  thyrsijlora,  (thyrse-flowered 
Loose-strife,)  bears  yellow  flowers  from  May 
to  July,  and  grows  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high:  it  is  found  ia  boggy  places.  Another 
species,  L.  vulgaris,  (common  Loose  strife. , 
grows  in  damp  places,  and  has  yellow  flowers. 
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Tiiey  belong    to  the    natural    order    Prirou- 
kcea3. 


Lt/ihrum  Salicafia. 

Li//Iirum  Sulicaria.  (Common  Lythrum.) 
— Though  not  strictly  aquatic,  yet  being  found 
on  river  banks,  and  being  a  plant  of  great 
beauty,  it  should  never  be  omitted  on  the 
banks  of  a  piece  of  water.  It  grows  erect, 
four  feet  high,  in  favourable  situations,  and 
has  cordate- lanceolate  leaves,  and  long  whorled 
spikes  of  purple  flowers.  It  is  a  native  plant, 
and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Lythracere. 


Mtltyantltes  trip/Hutu. 

MenyaiUhes.  There  are  two  hardy  species. 
M.  trifoliata,  (three-leaved  Buck  bean,)  is  a 
perennial,  with  stems  prostrate  and  rooting  at 
the  base,  the  upper  part  growing  erect  to  about 
a  loot  in  height.  It  has  ternate  (divided  into 
three)  leaves,  and  upright  spikes,  with  whorls 
of  pnle-coloured  or  whitish  flowers.  It  is  a 
very  ornamental  plant,  flowering  in  July. 
Native  of  Britain,  where,  it  is  found  in  small 
rivulets  and  in  muist  places.  In  Sweden,  this 
plant  is  raid  to  be  used  as  a  substitute,  for 
hops;  and  the  roots  are  powdered  am!  eaten  in 
Lapland.  M.  iiiiirrirniiii.  (  American  Buck- 
bean,)    is   a  perennial,    growing  a  root  high, 


and  bearing  white  flowers  in  July:  native  of 
North  America.  These  plants  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Gentianacea;. 

Myosotis.  These  are  pretty  plants.  M. 
palltstris,  (marsh  Scorpion-grass,)  is  really  a 
beautiful  perennial  plant,  found  in  wet  places 
in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  it  grows  about 
a  foot  high,  producing  numerous  corymbs  of 
pretty  blue  and  yellow  flowers,  known  as  the. 
"Forget-me-not:"  they  are  produced  all 
through  the  summer.  31.  ccespitosa,  (tufted 
Scorpion-grass,)  is  a  similar  plant  to  the  last, 
but  rather  smaller,  and  the  flowers  are  hardly 
so  showy.  It  flowers  in  June  and  Jul)',  and 
is  met  with  in  wet  places  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  :  there  is  a  variety  of  the  latter 
called  macroca'i/T.  Natural  order  Bora- 
ginacea?. 

Myriophyllum.  (Water  Milfoil.)  —  There 
are  two  native  species,  rather  pretty  perennial 
plants.  M.  spicatum,  (spiked,)  has  spiked 
whorls  of  red  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
M.  verlicillatwn,  (verticillate,)  has  green 
flowers  in  axillary  whorls.  The  leaves  of 
both  are  pinnated  and  capillary.  They  belong 
to  the  natural  order  Haloragete. 

Nwpkar. — These  plants  are  all  perennials, 
and  are.  nearly  allied  to  Nympluea.  N.  lutea, 
(common  yellow,)  is  a  native  plant  growing 
in  pools  :  it  has  cordate  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers,  in  June  and  July:  the  roots  rubbed 
or  bruised  with  milk,  destroy  crickets  and 
cockroaches.  N.  Kalmiana,  (Kalm's,)  has 
yellow  flowers  in  July  and  August:  the  leaves 
are  cordate  a  little  out  of  the  water :  native  of 
Canada.  N.  safjitta>fulia,  (arrow-leaved,)  has 
arrow- shaped  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  which 
open  from  June  to  September :  native  of 
North  America.  N.pum.ila,  (dwarf  yellow,) 
a  Scotch  plant,  found  there  in  lakes,  lias  ob- 
long cordate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in 
July  and  August.  N.  admna,  (stranger,) 
has  cordate,  halt'  erect  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers  in  July  and  August :  native  of  North 
America.  These  plants  belong  to  the  natural 
order  NymphaBaceas. 

Nympluea.  (Water-lily.) — The  hardy  species 
which  are  floating  plants  with  ample  leaves, 
are  very  beautiful  aquatics.  The  common 
white  water-lily  is.  perhaps,  unequalled.  JY. 
nihil,  (white,)  is  a  native  plant  found  in  rivets, 
with  cordate  leaves  and  large  white  flowers, 
produced  in  June  and  July.  It  is  stated,  that 
the  (lowers  raise  themselves  out  of  the  water, 
and  expand  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
close  again,  reposing  on  tin-  surface  at  four 
in  the  afternoon.  Then'  i*  a  variety  also  with 
white  flowers,  called  cattqdetisis.  N.  reni- 
formis,  (kidney-leaved,)  has  reniform  leaves, 
and  produces  white  flowers  through  the  sum- 
mer; native  of  Carolina  :  requires  slight  pro- 
tection.     .V.  odorata,   (sweet-scented,)   has 
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cordate  leaves  and  white  flowers  in  July  : 
native  of  North  America.  N.  minor,  (smaller,) 
has  cordate  leaves  and  white  flowers  in  July : 
native  of  North  America.  N.  nitida,  (shining 
cup-flowered,)  has  cordate  leaves  and  white 
flowers  from  June  to  September  :  native  of 
Siberia.  N.  pygmcea,  (pigmy,)  flowers  from 
May  to  September,  and  has  cordate  leaves  and 
white  flowers  :  native  of  China.  The  genus 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  NymphasaceaB. 

Orontium. — Of  this  genus  there  are  two 
species  of  little  beauty,  0.  aquaticum,  (aquatic,) 
from  North  America ;  and  O.  japonicum, 
(Japan,)  from  Japan.  The  Indians  gather 
the  seeds,  and  eat  them  when  dried,  like  peas, 
boiling  them  repeatedly  before  they  are  fit  for 
use.  The  latter  plant  is  also  called  Rohdea 
japonica.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Orontiaceoa. 

Polygonum. — Several  of  the  species  are 
aquatic,  and  they  are  mostly  worth  growing, 
either  for  their  flowers  or  their  habit.  P.  am- 
phibium,,  (amphibious,)  is  a  floating  peren- 
nial plant,  with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  and 
spikes  of  pink  flowers  :  a  native  plant,  found 
in  ditches  and  rivers.  P.  coccineum,  (scarlet,) 
is  a  pretty  perennial,  with  scarlet  flowers, 
from  June  to  August :  from  North  America. 
P.  nilotkum,  (Nile,)  is  inconspicuous.  P. 
mite,  (mild  Water  pepper,)  is  a  native  annual 
plant,  bearing  red  flowers,  from  June  to 
August.  P.  sahugineum,  (briny,)  has  pretty 
pink  flowers,  from  June  to  August,  and  is 
from  the  Caucasus.  P.  senegalensis,  (Senegal,) 
is  from  Geneva,  and  has  red  flowers.  P.  liy- 
dropiper,  (Water  pepper,)  is  a  native  plant, 
and  has  red  flowers.  The  native  species 
become  rather  troublesome  weeds  in  some 
places.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Polygonaceas. 

Pontedera. — There  are  three  hardy  Pon- 
tederas.  P.  ccerulea,  (blue-flowered,)  is  a 
perennial  plant,  growing  erect,  about  two  feet 
high,  with  cordate-lanceolate  leaves,  and 
crowded  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  August.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America.  P.  cor  data,  (heart-leaved,)  has 
heart-shaped  leaves,  grows  two  feet  high,  and 
bears  blue  flowers  from  June  to  August : 
native  of  North  America.  P.  angustifolia, 
(narrow-leaved,)  has  long  triangular  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  produced  from 
June  to  August;  it  grows  two  feet  high:  also 
a  native  of  North  America.  P.  lanceolata, 
(lanceolate,)  grows  two  feet  high,  and  has 
lance-shaped  leaves,  and  blue  flowers  in  Au- 
gust: native  of  North  America.  The  three 
last  require  slightj  protection.  These  plants 
belong  to  the  natural  order  Pontederaceas. 

Potamogeton.  (Pond-weed.)  —  This  is  a 
family  of  weedy  plants,  all  natives  of  lakes, 
rivulets,   and  ditches  in  the  country.     There 


are  about  a  dozen  species,  many  of  them  pos- 
sessing interesting  foliage.  They  belong  to 
the  natural  order  Juncaginaceas. 

Pro&erpinuca  palustris,  (marsh,)  and  P. 
pectinata,  (pectinated,)  are  curious  small  an- 
nuals, with  white  flowers.  They  belong  to 
the  natural  order  Haloragacese. 

Ranunculus.  (Crowfoot.) — There  are  seve- 
ral hardy  perennial  species,  of  more  or  less 
floating  habit.  M.aquatilis,  (water,)  has  leaves 
of  various  kinds ;  those  submersed  are  capil- 
lary and  multifld,  the  others  three-parted : 
this  plant  produces  numerous  white  flowers, 
and  clothes  the  pools  and  ditches,  where  it 
abounds,  with  a  white  mantle  during  the  early 
part  of  summer  :  pantothrix,  a  plant,  with 
the  leaves  all  capillary,  is  a  variety.  R.  hede- 
raceus,  (ivy-leaved,)  R.  tripartitus,  (three- 
parted,)  and  R.  obtusiflorus,  (blunt-flowered,) 
with  some  varieties,  are  all  of  the  same  habit, 
and  produce  white  flowers.  i2.  polyphyUus, 
(many-leaved,)  is  an  interesting  annual,  bear- 
ing yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and 
growing  nearly  a  foot  high :  it  is  a  native  of 
Hungary.  These  plants  belong  to  the  natural 
order  Ranunculaceas. 

Richardia  ceth.iopica,  (Ethiopian  Richar- 
dia,)  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  usually  grown 
in  a  green-house,  but  hardy  enough  to  endure 
in  water  out  of  doors,  if  kept  under  water  at  a 
sufficient  depth.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
with  erect  arrow-shaped  leaves,  and  handsome 
cucullate  one-sided  spathas,  which  in  green- 
houses are  produced  usually  during  the  early 
part  of  the  summer.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape, 
and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Araceas. 

Rumex.  (Dock.) — Though  a  weedy  genus, 
and  possessing  no  beauty  in  its  flowers,  there 
are  one  or  two  species  that  are  useful  for 
producing  effect,  in  collections  of  water-plants, 
from  their  bearing  fine  broad  conspicuous 
leaves.  jR.  Hydrohpathum,  (great  Water- 
dock,)  is  a  native  plant,  growing  on  river 
banks,  with  lance-shaped  leaves,  from  one  to 
two  feet  long.  R.  aquations,  (grainless  Water- 
dock,)  has  also  large  leaves  of  an  oblong 
figure,  and  is  a  native  plant,  found  in  watery 
places.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Polygonacese. 

Sagittaria.  (Arrow-head.) — Some  of  them 
are  pretty  plants ;  they  are  all  perennials. 
S.  sagittifolia,  (arrow-leaved,)  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  British  plants ;  it  grows  two 
feet  high,  with  arrow-shaped  leaves  and  white 
flowers,  from  June  to  August :  there  is  a 
double-flowered  variety :  it  is  found  in  rivers. 
S.  rigida,  (rigid,)  has  lanceolate  leaves  and 
white  flowers  in  June  and  July:  grows  a  foot- 
and-a-half  high  :  native  of  North  America. 
S.  latifolia,  (broad-leaved,)  grows  a  foot  high, 
and  has  arrow-shaped  leaves  and  white  flowers 
in  July  and  August :  native  of  North  America: 
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of  this  there  is  also  a  double-flowered  variety. 
S.  nutans,  (floating,)  and  S.falcata,  (falcate,) 
both  Carolina  species,  have  white  flowers  in 
July  and  August,  and  grow  a  foot  high  The 
following  require  slight  protection: — S.  Do- 


Sagitlm-ia  sagittifolia, 

niana,  (Don's,)  has  white  flowers  in  July  and 
August,  and  is  a  native  of  Nepal :  S.  obtusa, 
obtuse,)  S.  heterophylla,  (various-leaved,) 
S.  hastata,  (hastate,)  and  >S'.  graminea,  (grass- 
leaved,)  all  North  American  plants,  and  all 
having  white  flowers,  blooming  in  July  and 
August :  they  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Alismaceae, 

Saururus.  (Lizard's  Tail.)  —  These  are 
herbaceous  perennials,  with  neat  foliage,  but 
no  beauty  in  their  flowers.  S.  cernuus, 
(drooping,)  grows  two  feet  high,  and  has 
heart-shaped  leaves.  S.  lucidus,  (shining,) 
grows  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  has  deeply  cor- 
date-ovate leaves.  Both  these  are  North 
American  plants.  $.  chinensis,  (Chinese,) 
requires  a  frame,  and  has  also  cordate-ovate 
leaves.  These  plants  belong  to  the  natural 
order  Saururacea?. 

Sparganium.  (Bur-reed.) — There  are  four 
species,  perennials,  natives  of  Britain.  S. 
ramosum,  (branched,)  grows  two  feet  high, 
and  has  long  narrow  leaves ,  and  a  branched 
stem  ;  jS.  simplex,  (simple,)  grows  a  foot 
and  a  half  high;  S.  nutans,  (floating,)  and 
$.  alpinum,  (Alpine,)  are  floating  plants  ; 
they  belong  to  the  natural  order  Typhaceas. 

Stratiotes  aloides.  (Aloe-like  Water  Sol- 
diers—This is  a  stiff  erect  plant,  of  two  feet 
high,  with  saw-edged,  sword-shaped  leaves, 
and  producing  white  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  increasing 
rapidly,  and  has  the.  peculiarity  of  growing 
entirely  under  renter,  above  which  it  risos  at 
.the  time  of  flowering  only.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Ilydrocharidacea;. 

Subularia  aqualica,  (water  Awlwort,)  is  a 
curious  little  native  perennial  plant,  with  awl- 


shaped  leaves  and  inconspicuous  flowers.     It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Crucifera. 

Swertia  perennis,  (perennial  Felwort,)  is  a 
perennial  with  an  upright  stem,  about  a  foot 
high ;  the  root-leaves  are  oval,  and  the  flowers 
are  purple,  produced  in  July  and  August.  It 
is  found  in  England  in  marshy  places.  It  be- 
longs to  the  natural  order  Gentianacea?. 

Symplocurpusfcetidus,  (fetid  Symplocarpus.) 
— A  curious  inconspicuous  plant  from  North 
America,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Oron- 
tiacese. 

Teucrium  Scordium,  (water  Germander,) 
has  a  procumbent  diffuse  stem,  with  oblong 
sessile  leaves,  and  bears  pink  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  It  is  found  wild  in  marshy 
places,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lamiaceae. 

Tludia  dealbata,  (mealy  Thalia,)  is  an  in- 
teresting plant,  with  ovate  leaves  and  blue 
flowers,  which  open  in  July  and  August.  It 
is  a  tall  growing  plant,  from  South  Carolina, 
and  requires  slight  protection  :  planted  at  two 
feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  with- 
stands the  severity  of  our  winters,  and  flowers 
beautifully.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Marantacere. 

Trupa  natans,  (floating  "Water  Caltrops,)  is 
an  annual  floating  plant,  with  small  white  and 
purple  flowers,  which  are  produced  from  June 
to  August :  the  stalks  of  its  roundish  leaves 
are  hollow  and  inflated.  The  seeds  (nuts)  of 
this  plant  are  farinaceous,  nourishing,  and 
pectoral  ;  they  contain  a  white  sweet  kernel. 
They  are  called  Jesuit  nuts  in  Venice,  and 
are  also  much  eaten  in  Switzerland  and  the 
south  of  France.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Haloragacea?. 

Ti/pha.  (Cat's-tail.)— These  are  noble- 
looking  perennial  reedy  plants.  T.  latifolia, 
(broad-leaved,)  has  leaves  an  inch  wide  and 
three  feet  long,  and  grows  six  feet  high,  bear- 
ing close  cylindrical  black-looking  catkins  at 
the  top  of  the  flowering  stem  :  it  is  found  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  T.  angustifolia, 
(lesser,)  has  much  narrower  leaves,  and  grows 
four  feet  high.  T.  minor,  (dwarf,)  grows  two 
feet :  these  are  native  plants.  T.  minima,, 
(least,)  a  Swiss  plant,  grows  only  about  a  foot 
high.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Typhaceai. 

Utricidaria,  (Bladder-wort,)  consists  of  three 
native  species,  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  and 
fragile  texture,  but  very  fugacious,  and  hardly 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  It  is  named  Blad- 
der-wort from  the  little  inflated  appendages  to 
the  slender  roots,  by  means  of  which  the  plants 
are  enabled  to  float.  In  hot  countries  the 
species  are  numerous  and  very  beautiful.  The 
three  native  species  which  arc  found  in  pools 
and  ditches,  are  called  V.  vulgaris,  (common,) 
U.  intermedia,  (intermediate.)  and   U.  niiiwr, 
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(lesser.)  They  belong  to  the  natural  order 
LentibulaceaB. 

Vallisneria  spiralis,  (spiral  Vallisneria,)  is  a 
very  curious  plant,  with  long,  narrow,  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  and  minute  white  flowers, 
born  on  long  slender  thread-like  stems,  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  floating  aquatics,  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  depth  of  water  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing.  It  grows  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  requires  merely  the 
protection  of  a  frame.  It  is  a  perennial,  and 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Hydrocharidaceae. 

Veronica.  Two  or  three  species  are  very 
pretty  : — V.  Beccabunga,  (Brook-lime,)  is  a 
small  perennial,  with  rooting  stems,  pro- 
cumbent at  the  base,  and  growing  up  from 
one  to  two  feet  high.  It  has  elliptical,  obtuse, 
opposite  leaves,  and  short  axillary  spikes  of 
small  bright  blue  flowers  ;  blooms  through 
the  summer  months.  It  is  a  native  plant, 
frequent  in  ditches  and  water-courses.  This 
plant  is  sometimes  used  as  a  salad.  V.  Ana- 
gallis  (water  Speedwell)  is  a  perennial,  grow- 
ing erect,  with  succulent  stems,  from  one  to 
two  feet  high  :  it  has  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 


produces  an  abundance  of  long  spikes  of  small 
bluish  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a 
native  plant,  growing  in  ditches  and  watery 
places.  V.  scutellata,  (marsh  Speedwell,)  is 
another  native  species,  with  narrower  leaves 
than  the  last,  with  flesh-coloured  flowers. 
They  belong  to  the  natural  order  Scrophu- 
lariaceae. 

Villarsia  nymphoides.  (Water -lily -like 
Villarsia.) — This  is  a  very  ornamental  plant, 
with  long  stems,  roundish,  heart-shaped,  float- 
ing leaves,  and  umbels  of  pretty  yellow-fringed 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  profusion  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  a  native  plant,  met  with 
in  rivers  and  streams,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  native  aquatic  plants.  V. 
chilensis,  (Chilian,)  has  pale  yellow  flowers  in 
June,  and  requries  only  the  protection  of  a 
frame.  They  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Nymphasaceas. 

Zizania  aquatka.  (Canada  Rice.) — This 
is  an  upright-growing  annual  plant,  six  feet 
high,  with  long,  narrow,  grass-like  leaves.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  grasses,  Gra- 
niinaceaa. 
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The  expressive  injunction,  "  Let  every 
thing  be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  while  it 
may  apply  to  every  part  of  a  garden,  becomes 
applicable  here  with  a  tenfold  increase  of  force, 
for  this  is  the  scene  which  should  at  all  times 
be  perfect  ;  nothing  should  be  left  undone 
which  can  minister  to  render  it  so,  and  nothing 
should  be  done  which  can  in  any  way  militate 
against  such  a  consummation. 

Temperature,  fyc. — No  artificial  heat  will 
be  required  here  again  until  next  winter. 
With  the  advance  of  the  season,  the  sun  will 
have  acquired  increased  power,  and  his  invi- 
gorating influence  will  have  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  interior  ;  so  much  so,  that,  during  long 
continued  intervals  of  successive  brightness, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  commence  using  a 
slight  shading,  and  to  have  recourse  to  pretty 
full  ventilation.  Added  to  this,  light  will  be 
more  powerful  and  continuous ;  and  these  two 
agencies,  properly  regulated  and  accompanied 
by  a  proper  application  of  moisture  and  venti- 
lation, will  produce  a  very  marked  effect  on 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  which  should  be 
encouraged  by  every  means  that  may  be  held 
to  be  legitimate.  The  temperature  may  range 
without  injury  as  high  as  60  degs.  or  65  degs. 
with  sun  heat,  and  at  night  maybe  allowed  to 
lull  to  40  degs.  Night  and  day,  more  or  less 
air  should  now  be  given,  especially  whenever 
it  is  soft  and  mild.     In  fact,  if  this  airing  i.< 


attended  to  —  giving  more  in  bright  warm 
weather,  and  less  when  gloomy  and  cool — the 
temperature  may  safely  be  allowed  to  fluctuate 
just  as  the  sun  may  cause  it  to  do  so,  by  its 
presence  or  its  absence. 

Watering. — At  no  particular  time  of  the 
year,  is  the  careful  performance  of  this  of  more 
importance  than  now  :  most  of  the  plants  will 
be  growing,  the  heat  will  be  increasing  na- 
turally, and,  with  these  calls  pressing  on  the 
plants,  they  would  soon  suffer  from  neglect  of 
supplying  them  with  moisture.  Give  the  per- 
manent plants  a  good  soaking  at  the  roots  occa- 
sionally, and  also  a  good  washing  over-head 
with  the  syringe  or  engine,  when  they  are  not 
in  bloom  ;  keep  a  moist  atmosphere  by  damp- 
ing the  floors,  &c.  Plants  in  pots  require  more 
frequent  and  liberal  waterings  than  have 
hitherto  been  afforded  them. 

Shading. — The  state  of  the  weather  must 
determine  this  operation  :  if  it  be  very  bright 
and  hot,  a  slight  degree  of  shade — such  as 
thin  muslin  blinds  afford — will  be  desirable  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  but  not  otherwise. 
Shading,  when  once  commenced  for  the  season, 
must  be  continued  as  often  as  there  is  occasion 
for  it,  until  the  plants  have  completed  their 
growth,  and  their  new  shoots  are  becoming 
matured,  which  will  be  nearly,  but  not  quite 
to  the  end  of  the  summer.  The  plants  are 
benefited  by  exposure  to  what  sun-heat  may 
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be  available  at  the  end  of  the.  season  ;  and 
usually,  at  the  period  referred  to,  the  house  is 
almost  abandoned  to  the  growth  of  the  per- 
manent plants.  AVhere,  however,  it  is  held 
desirable  to  keep  the  house  filled  with  plants 
in  bloom,  and  to  maintain  perfect  order  .and 
arrangement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
shading,  to  preserve  as  long  as  possible  the 
plants  that  are  in  bloom. 

Thinning. — The  permanent  plants  will,  many 
of  them,  be  growing  away  freely,  and,  when 
such  is  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  look  to 
them,  that  they  do  not  themselves  become 
crowded,  or  crowd  the  surrounding  plants. 
Every  plant  in  a  conservatory  should  be  a 
perfect  specimen,  and  should  grow  without 
touching  its  neighbours  on  either  side. 

Remove  the  faded  flowers  from  all  the 
plants,  for  they  not  only  prevent  their  growth, 
and  thus  prove  injurious  to  them,  but  they 
have  a  very  littery  and  untidy  appearance. 

Priming  and  Training.  —  When  any  of 
the  plants,  either  in  pots  or  in  the  borders, 
are  growing  too  freely,  it  is  desirable  to  take 
off  the  ends  of  all  the  strong  shoots,  to  keep 
them  compact  and  bushy.  A  compact,  neatly 
formed  plant  is  always  preferred,  and  it  flowers 
better,  too,  than  one  which  is  allowed  to  make 
over-luxuriant  shoots,  and  to  carry  them  un- 
restricted. Now  is  a  good  time  to  cut  down 
closely  any  old  straggling  plants  which  it  may 
be  desirable  to  renew  ;  do  not  cut  them,  how- 
ever, unless  they  are  healthy  ;  keep  them 
rather  dry,  until  they  have  shot  out,  then  pot 
them,  if  necessary,  (that  is,  if  they  are  pot 
plants,)  and  attend,  during  the  summer,  to 
stopping  the  young  shoots,  which  will  be  cer- 
tain to  grow  veiy  strong.  There  are  very  few 
plants  that  may  not  be  cut  pretty  freely,  when 
they  are  in  health,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  do  so 
if  they  are  in  a  sickly  state. 

Climbers  require  constant  attention,  in 
thinning  out  their  shoots,  training  them,  tying 
in,  and  regulating  them:  this  should  always 
be  attended  to  punctually,  for  it  can  never  be 
well  done,  if  allowed  to  get  once  neglected, 
especially  in  the  case  of  such  kinds  as  grow 
vigorously  and  make  rapid  progress.  Some 
of  the  Passifloras,  and  Ipomaias,  may  be  clase 
pruned,  to  get  them  to  flower  very  late. 
Where  there  are  duplicate  plants  in  pots  it  is 
always  desirable  to  vary  such  operations  as 
pruning  and  repotting,  in  order  to  produce  a  i 
succession  of  bloom. 

THE   GREEN-HOUSE. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  month  will  be 
the  selecting  some  of  the  duplicate  plants,  and 
removing  them  from  the  green-house  to  pits 
or  frames  ;  or  some  of  the  hardier  kinds  may 
even  be  taken  to  a  sheltered  place  mil  of  doors, 
where  they  can   be  protected    by  some   inn-  I 


porary  covering.  This  thinning  out  of  the 
plants  in-doors  will  allow  the  best  of  the  plants 
more  room,  and,  as  they  will  now  be  for  the 
most  part  making  their  growth,  they  will  be 
much  benefited  by  the  additional  accommo- 
dation. Propagation  generally,  where  re- 
quired, either  by  seeds,  by  cuttings,  by  grafts, 
or  any  other  process,  may  be  persevered  in. 

House  for  Miscellaneous  Plants. — 
During  this  month  is  a  good  time  to  propagate 
a  quantity  of  some  of  the  free-flowering 
plants,  for  the  purpose  of  autumnal  and 
winter  decoration.  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Salvias, 
Heliotropes,  the  yellow  shrubby  Calceolarias, 
and  similar  plants,  are  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
Keep  them  growing  all  the  summer  in  a  cool 
pit,  and  remove  all  the  flowers  that  show  them- 
selves, until  the  season  has  arrived  when  they 
are  required. 

Temperature,  fyc. — Keep  the  house  as  cool 
as  possible,  by  allowing  free  ventilation  night 
and  day.  Where  ventilation  of  this  nature  is 
attempted,  however,  the  plants  should  not  be 
exposed  to  boisterous  winds,  nor  cutting 
draughts  of  air,  but  let  the  circulation  be 
mild  and  free  about  them.  Let  every  part  of 
the  house  which  admits  of  it  be  kept  frequently 
damped,  in  order  that  impalpable  vapour  may 
be  given  off  for  the  sustenance  of  the  plants. 
It  is  a  good  plan,  where  it  can  be  followed,  to 
flood  the  pathways  during  the  hot  part  of 
the  day. 

Watering. — At  this  time  of  year,  as  well  as 
through  the  summer,  potted  plants  require 
assiduous  watering,  for,  if  they  are  neglected 
in  this  respect  during  their  growing  season, 
the  consequences  will  be  disastrous.  Refer  to 
what  has  been  previously  advised  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  may  be  worth  while  to  repeat,  that  it 
is  essential  that  plants  be  thoroughly  rather 
than  frequently  watered,  for  the  latter  plan 
often  leaves  the  lower  part  of  tile  mass  of 
earth  as  dry  as  it  was  previously  to  the  appli- 
cation. The  plants  may  be  syringed  daily, 
especially  those  which  are  growing  away 
freely. 

Pruning.  —  All  plants  of  suffruticose,  or 
shrubby  habit,  should  be  frequently  "stopped" 
as  they  make  their  young  growth,  especially  if 
they  arc  at  all  inclined  to  produce  any  strong 
vigorous  shoots.  This  treatment  is  necessary 
to  secure  dwarf  bushy  plants.  Stopping  must 
be  discontinued  some  time  before  bloom  is 
expected. 

Lachenulias. — Some  of  the  earlier  flowered 
plants  of  these  pretty  Cape  bulbs  will  be  now 
nearly  or  quite  completing  their  growth,  and 
will  be  required  to  be  dried  oft' gradually  :  the 
proper  time  to  commence  this  will  he  indicated 
by  the  plants  themselves  beginning  to  look 
yellow.  The  earliest  blooming  and  ripening 
bulbs   should  always  be  kept  for  the  earliest 
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potting  next  year.  Oxalises,  and  some  other 
of  this  class  of  plants,  may  probably  require 
the  same  treatment. 

Bulbs  generally  should  be  well  watered, 
and  kept  in  a  very  light  position  until  their 
growth  is  completed  ;  they  then  require  to 
be  dried  off  gradually  by  the  withholding  of 
water. 

Potting. — Free-growing  plants,  which  re- 
quire frequently  to  be  repotted,  will  probably 
need  a  second  shift  some  time  during  April  ; 
the  ultimate  size  desired  must  be  a  guide — ■ 
and  it  is  the  only  safe  one — how  far  this 
operation  may  be  indulged  in.  Many  other 
plants,  of  less  rapid  growth  than  those  just 
alluded  to,  may  be  potted  with  advantage  in 
this  month,  before  they  commence  making 
their  summer  growth.  In  fact,  it  may  be  made 
a  rule  to  have  the  state  of  the  roots  of  all  the 
plants  in  a  collection  examined  by  the  end  of 
this  month,  those  that  need  it  being  repotted, 
and  others  returned  to  the  same  pots,  with  such 
attention  to  drainage  or  the  renewal  of  the  soil, 
as  they  may  severally  require.  For  examining 
the  roots  of  large  plants — a  matter  of  some 
difficulty — a  useful  contrivance,  registered  as 
the  "West  Kent  Garden-pot,"  has  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Fry,  of  Blackheath. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Some  additional  cut- 
tings of  these  had  better  be  put  in,  or  the  old 
plants  separated  for  stock.  Those  that  were 
rooted  in  heat  last  month,  must  not  be  kept 
too  long  in  the  warmth,  or  they  will  become 
spindly  and  drawn. 

Primulas. — Some  seed  should  be  sown,  for 
specimens  to  flower  next  spring.  Treat  the 
plants  as  detailed  at  p.  100,  and  preserve  them 
in  the  green-house  through  the  winter,  and  they 
will  bloom  well  in  the  spring  months.  After 
they  have  done  flowering  they  may  be  taken 
out  and  repotted,  and  will  bloom  again  by  the 
autumn. 

Melocacti. — Continue  the  liberal  treatment 
recommended  at  p.  100,  all  through  this  month, 
then  gradually  adapt  the  plants  again  to  the 
free  dry  air  of  a  green-house.  When  they  are 
not  growing,  the  cooler  and  drier  the  atmo- 
sphere they  are  kept  in,  within  moderate 
limits,  the  better  for  them. 

T 'lumber gias. — Sow  a  few  of  the  different 
kinds  for  autumn  flowering.  They  are  very 
handsome  when  grown  into  fine  specimen 
plants. 

Cuttings. — Most  of  the  plants  in  this,  and 
the  other  green-houses,  may,  if  desirable,  be 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings.  For  general 
purposes,  no  better  time  of  the  year  can  be 
selected.  See  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
process,  under  Stove. 

Heath-house. — Ericas,  fyc. — Continue  to 
repot  such  of  the  specimen  plants  as  may  be 
going  out  of  flower,  and  commencing  to  make 


their  growth.  The  smaller  plants  which  are 
about  making  growth,  may  also  be  potted  with 
advantage.  Keep  in  view  what  has  been  said 
about  rough  soil  and  perfect  drainage. 

Watering. — The  plants  generally,  except 
newly  potted  ones,  require  to  have  abundant 
waterings — it  being  of  course  a  condition  that 
their  pots  have  been  well  drained.  Heaths  are 
benefited  by  being  occasionally  syringed  with 
soft  clear  water  ;  but,  of  course,  the  plants  in 
bloom  are  not  to  be  thus  treated,  as  the 
blossoms  would  become  damaged. 

Temperature,  <fc. — At  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  temperature  becomes  regulated  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  sun  ;  in  either 
case  it  is  desirable  to  have  free  ventilation 
night  and  day. 

Shading  will  be  necessary  if  the  weather  is 
bright  and  sunny.  The  rationale  of  shading 
has  been  already  explained. 

Nem  Holland  Plants. — These  should  be 
repotted  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  and  an 
annual  growth,  as  perfect  as  possible,  should 
be  secured  ;  upon  which,  and  its  being  pro- 
perly matured,  their  blooming  next  year  very 
mainly  depends.  Some  of  the  common  and 
hardier  kinds  should  be  removed  out  of  the 
house,  and  placed  in  pits  or  frames,  where  they 
will  do  fully  as  well,  or  better,  than  if  kept  in 
the  house  :  and  this  will  also  allow  more  room 
for  the  tender  and  more  delicate  kinds. 

Camellia-House. — Camellias. —  Continue 
the  treatment  detailed  at  p.  102.  As  the  young 
shoots  progress,  which,  if  all  goes  on  right, 
they  will  now  do  vigorously,  take  care  that 
they  are  properly  disposed  on  the  plants ; 
and,  if  they  appear  crowded  in  any  part,  dis- 
place the  weakest,  and  retain  the  strongest 
ones,  and  those  which  are  more  favourably 
placed.  When  any  of  the  plants  are  become 
bare,  or  straggling,  they  may  be  cut  well  in, 
to  cause  them  to  produce  a  greater  number  of 
young  shoots  ;  but  this  cutting  must  not  be 
done  unless  the  plants  are  in  good  health  ;  and 
it  is  as  well,  when  there  is  necessity  of  doing 
it,  to  submit  the  roots  to  a  very  slight  bottom 
heat. 

Temperature,  §'c.  —  Continue  an  average 
temperature  of  65  degrees  while  the  plants  are 
forming  their  young  wood  ;  and  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere is  also  very  desirable.  In  syringing 
the  plants,  take  care  that  the  water  does  not 
run  down  the  stems,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
saturate  the  soil.  No  potted  plants  — except 
aquatics  —thrive  in  soil  saturated  and  soddened 
with  water  ;  and  few  will  even  live  in  it.  The 
atmosphere  of  this  house  being  now  that  of  a 
mild  forcing-house,  it  must  follow  the  same 
rule  as  regards  ventilation,  namely  ;  free  ven- 
tilation must  be  avoided,  and  only  sufficiently 
indulged  in  to  prevent  the  temperature  from 
becoming  very  much  too  hot.     A  considerable 
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portion  of  fresh  air,  daily,  will  doubtless  be 
necessary  to  effect  this,  as  the  sun  is  now 
getting  powerful. 

Watering. — When  the  plants  are  in  a  free 
growing  state,  as  they  should  be  at  this  season, 
they  are  benefited  by  being  watered  some- 
times with  diluted  manure  water:  every  alter- 
nate, or  every  third  application,  may  be  of 
manure  water,  which  should  always  be  used 
quite  clear  and  fine,  like  clarified  ale.  Clear 
soot  water,  made  by  stirring  some  soot  into  a 
tub  or  cistern  of  water,  and  allowing  it  to 
stand  till  it  is  quite  clear,  is  an  excellent 
stimulant  for  potted — or,  indeed,  any  other 
plants. 

Shading  is  necessary  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  structures  referred  to. 

Grafting,  <yc. — This  may  still  be  done,  and 
a  quantity  of  small  Orange  plants,  procured 
in  this  way,  will  be  very  convenient  for 
forcing,  while  they  are  small.  Those  that 
were  done  last  month  should  be  examined,  and 
the  bandages  loosened  if  necessary.  If  they 
were  covered  with  glasses,  these  had  better  be 
removed  gradually,  when  the  union  is  effected. 

Oranges,  cS'c.  —  Orange  trees,  Lemons, 
Citrons,  and  Shaddocks,  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Camellias,  as  regards  re- 
potting and  setting  them  to  grow,  but  they 
need  not  be  induced  to  grow  quite  so  early  in 
the  season.  The  repotting  of  large  Orange 
trees  —  or  rather  the  retubbing  them,  for 
they  are  usually  grown  in  tubs — is  an  opera- 
tion of  some  magnitude,  the  large  masses  of 
soil  being  somewhat  unwieldy.  The  tubs  which 
are  constructed  in  a  quadrangular  form,  with 
one  side  moveable,  and  the  bottom  slightly 
smaller  than  the  top,  are  the  most  convenient 
and  the  most  elegant.  "When  these  tubs,  or 
boxes,  are  employed,  the  trouble  of  removing 
them,  or  of  examining  and  renewing  the  soil, 
is  rendered  much  lighter  and  easier  to  per- 
form. These  plants  prefer  what  is  known  as 
a  strong  loamy  soil,  and  also  require  a  very 
efficient  drainage.  They  ought,  as  well  as  the 
Camellias,  to  be  syringed  two  or  three  times  a 
day  while  growing. 

Rhododendrons.  —  When  these  have  done 
blooming  they  may  be  repotted,  if  necessary  ; 
but  they  do  not  require  so  much  heat  and 
moisture  as  the  Camellias  and  Oranges. 
Where  they  are  not  too  large  they  may,  there- 
fore, !«'  removed  with  advantage  to  the  heath- 
house)  or  the  mixed  green-house,  when  the 
temperature  of  this  house  is  increased  for  the 
Camellias. 

Daphnes  may  be  repotted,  it'  necessary, 
and  kept  in  the  same  house  with  the  Camellias, 
with  the  treatment  of  which,  that  they  receive 
may  be  assimilated. 

Neriums  will  be  growing  freely,  and  will 
require  large  supplies  of  water.     It   i-  an  in- 


teresting experiment  for  the  amateur  to  place 
cuttings  of  these  plants  in  phials  of  water,  and 
to  observe  them  closely,  as  they  produce  roots 
in  the  water. 

Magnolias. — Those  which  are  kept  in-doors 
do  well  with  similar  treatment  to  that  of  the 
Camellia. 

Geranium-House. —  Pelargoniums. —  The 
plants  that  were  shifted  into  their  blooming- 
pots  during  the  previous  month,  require  atten- 
tion now,  to  the  proper  distribution  of  their 
branches.  For  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  it  is 
thecommon  practice  tosupport  nearly  every  truss 
of  bloom  by  a  separate  stake  ;  but,  whatever 
advantage  there  may  be  in  this  plan,  it  is  not 
to  be  recommended  for  imitation — it  has  too 
much  of  an  artificial  appearance.  A  few 
stakes  are,  however,  necessary  in  order  to 
support  the  heavy  trusses  of  bloom,  and  to 
afford  the  means  of  fixing  them  at  somewhat 
regular  distances.  Whatever  stakes  are  used 
let  them  be  painted  of  some  dull  neutral  in- 
conspicuous colour,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
much  observed  ;  and  let  them  be  as  slender  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  office  assigned  to 
them.  It  is  worth  consideration,  whether  some 
wire  contrivance  might  not  be  hit  upon,  which 
would  serve  the  purpose  required,  and  which, 
from  its  lightness,  and  being  painted  some  dull 
colour,  might  not  offend  the  eye.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  growing  plants  entirely  without  stakes, 
for,  even  where  there  are  no  more  than  half  a 
dozen  trusses  of  bloom,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  in  their  natural  position,  they  could  pro- 
duce the  display  they  do  when  fixed  and 
regulated  by  some  means  or  other. 

Potting.- — Continue  to  shift  some  of  the 
later  plants  occasionally,  for  producing  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom. 

Pruning.  —  Those  intended  for  very  late 
flowering  should  still  have  the  points  of  the 
shoots  removed  :  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  securing  a  succession.  No  better 
principle  can  be  adopted  as  a  guide  in  per- 
forming this  operation,  than  to  omit  a  few  each 
time  the  operation  becomes  necessary.  Cut 
down  the  early  flowering  plants  which  are 
gone  out  of  bloom  :  these  will  bloom  again  in 
the  autumn.  Take  them  out  of  the  pots,  and 
reduce  the  balls  of  earth,  when  they  have  shot 
out  ;  thiii  the  young  shoots,  if  necessary,  and 
repot  them  as  they  may  require.  Do  not  give 
them  much  water  when  the}'  are  cut  down, 
until  they  have  shot  out  afresh. 

Temperature,  S'C. — Admit  plenty  of  air 
daily,  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  as  lew  as 
practicable,  especially  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day.  Syringe  the  floors,  paths,  walls, 
and  every  other  available  surface,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  growing 
plants  may  also  be  freely  syringed,  but  not 
those  ill  bluoin. 
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Watering. — "When  these  plants  are  in  flower 
they  require  plenty  of  water.  Give  them 
manure  water,  as  recommended  for  Camellias. 

Shading. — These  plants  here,  require  to  he 
very  carefully  shaded  during  bright  sunshine, 
for,  if  this  is  neglected,  it  causes  the  blossoms  to 
i'ade,  and  to  Fall  much  sooner  than  they  would 
otherwise  do :  it  is  during  very  bright  sunshine 
it  is  required. 

Calceolarias.  —  Shift  successional  plants, 
and  tie  up  the  flowering  stems  of  those  which 
are  in  need  of  support. 

Fuchsias. — The  young  plants  should  be  re- 
potted as  often  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  until  they  are  in  pots  as  large  as  are 
intended  for  them.  These  form  the  best-look- 
ing plants  (to  our  taste)  when  a  single  shoot 
is  led  upright,  and  all  the  laterals  it  produces 
allowed  to  hang  as  they  will  on  every  side. 

Pelargoniums  for  winter-flowering. — This 
is  'a  good  time  to  get  in  some  cuttings  of 
the  forcing  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  ;  they 
will  soon  become  rooted,  and  will  make  nice 
bushy  plants  by  the  end  of  summer,  and 
will  flower  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
winter  in  a  warm  green-house.  The  plants 
intended  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  grown 
with  tolerable  freedom  ;  but,  while  they  are 
the  better  for  exposure  to  the  free  air,  they 
must  be  so  protected  as  not  to  get  soddened  by 
heavy  rains  :  the  lighter  rains  and  dews  are 
beneficial.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
they  must  be  got  under  the  protection  of 
frames,  ready  for  removal  to  the  flower  forcing- 
house,  to  be  accelerated  in  succession  as  they 
may  be  wanted. 

Salvias.  —  Some  cuttings  of  S.  fulgens, 
S.  splendens,  S.  chamasdryoides,  S.  tubiflora, 
S.  Grahami,  S.  dulcis,  S.  regla,  and  perhaps 
others,  may  be  put  in,  and  treated  somewhat 
in  the  same  way  as  recommended  for  winter- 
flowering  Pelargoniums.  These  plants  bloom 
well  in  the  late  autumn  months,  and  are  at 
that  time  very  serviceable  for  decorating  the 
green-house. 

Heliotropes. — A  few  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Salvias. 

Cinerarias.  —  Shift  any  of  the  later  plants 
for  blooming,  as  they  may  require  it,  and  take 
off  some  of  the  suckers,  or  offshoots,  from  the 
earlier  plants,  which  are  now  past  blooming, 
and  get  them  on  as  fast  as  possible,  so  as  to 
bloom  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  If  any 
seeds  have  been  saved,  let  them  be  sown  im- 
mediately ;  the  young  plants  will  then  have 
become  strong  by  the  winter. 
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Temperature.  —  The  plants  in  this  house 
ought  now  to  be  in  very  active  progress,  and 
the  heat  may  be  kept  up  to  the  maximum 
point  during  the  day.  but  it  must  be  allowed 


to  fall  at  night.  From  70  to  80,  or  even 
90  degrees,  will  be  a  proper  heat  during 
the  day-time,  and  very  slight  fires,  if  any,  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  this  :  sun-heat  will 
chiefly  effect  all  that  is  required.  What  fire- 
heat  is  required  ought  to  be  given  principally 
in  the  morning,  from  seven  to  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  in  the  day,  after  which  it  will  not  be 
required  ;  and  at  night  it  must  be  made  very 
gentle  indeed,  just  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
temperature  falling  excessively  low.  60  degs. 
is  quite  hot  enough  for  the  night  temperature, 
if,  indeed,  it  can  be  kept  so  low.  A  little  air 
left  on  all  night  will  do  no  harm,  but  so  ar- 
ranged as  not  to  admit  cold  cutting  winds,  or 
chilling  draughts  of  air. 

Ventilation.  —  So  that  the  plants  are  not 
checked  in  their  growth,  which  now  should 
be  going  on  rapidly,  they  cannot  have  too 
much  air  ;  but  this  must  be  avoided.  The 
amount  of  air  admitted  must  regulate  the  tem- 
perature, to  a  great  extent,  during  the  day. 
"When  the  sun  is  acting  powerfully,  a  good 
deal  of  ventilation  is  required,  but  the  cooler 
air  should  be  admitted  as  evenly  as  possible 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  house. 

Moisture. — Every  available  means  must  be 
employed  for  keeping  up  a  moist  atmosphere— 
that  is  to  say,  an  atmosphere  loaded,  or  highly 
charged  with  impalpable  vapour  ;  this  is  espe- 
cially necessary  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  not  so  much  so  at  night.  It  may  be  a  rule 
to  give  the  growing  plants  a  good  syringing — 
always  with  tepid  water — every  morning  and 
evening  ;  not  with  the  force  of  a  hail-storm, 
however,  but  like  a  gentle  rain.  Then  every 
available  surface,  such  as  the  walls,  pathways, 
pipes,  or  flues,  &c.,  should  be  kept  moistened 
at  intervals  during  the  day  ;  and  if  the  path- 
way can  be  kept  flooded,  so  much  the  better, 
Under  these  atmospheric  conditions,  accom- 
panied by  a  brisk  heat,  as  recommended,  the 
plants  will  make  a  very  rapid  growth  ;  but,  in 
.order  that  the  excitement  of  such  treatment 
may  not  be  incessant,  both  heat  and  moisture 
must  be  slackened  at  night,  and  also  when  a 
dull  or  cloudy  day  presents  itself.  This  course 
of  treatment  is  the  best  and  most  universal 
cure,  or  preventive,  against  insects  of  all  kinds. 
Watering. — The  growing  plants  will  require 
constant  supplies  of  water  at  the  root :  tepid 
water  should  always  be  used.  "When  water 
alone,  is  given,  it  should  be  either  rain  water — 
all  of  which  that  can  be  saved  in  a  garden 
should  be  conveyed  into  tanks  for  this  use — 
or  pond  or  river  water  :  spring  water,  unless 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  is  the  worst 
of  all  for  plants.  Clear  manure  water  may  be 
j  used  once  or  twice  a  week  :  it  is  made  by 
I  putting  a  quantity  of  deer,  sheep,  cows,  or 
i  horses'  dung  into  a  tub,  and  stirring  it  up  with 
'■  water,  in  sufficient  quantity,  so  that  when  it 
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has  settled  and  become  quite  clear,  it  may  be 
just  a  little  colouied,  sometbing  like  ale.  It  is 
only  to  plants  in  a  free,  vigorous  growing 
state,  and  especially  those  approaching  a 
blooming  state,  that  this  manure-water  should 
be  given.  Sickly  and  newly-potted  plants 
would  be  injured  rather  than  benefited  by  it. 
Any  plants  that  have  been  blooming  for  -the 
past  month  or  two,  and  are  now  gone  out  of 
bloom,  should  have  less  water  given  them  than 
formerly,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  a  state 
of  rest,  ready  to  grow  away  again  by  and 
by,  and  come  into  flower  at  the  same  time 
next  year. 

Potting. — Continue  to  reshift  such  plants 
as  are  required  to  attain  considerable  size  : 
this  may  be  done  as  often  as  the  roots  begin  to 
thicken,  until  they  are  moved  into  pots  which 
are  judged  large  enough  for  them.  Growing 
plants  must  be  repotted  with  very  great  care, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  young  fibrous  roots. 

Pruning,  Sfc. — During  the  time  the  plants 
are  growing  rapidly,  it  is  very  necessary  to  look 
that  they  do  not  become  straggling  and  un- 
sightly, for  the  want  of  a  little  timely  pruning, 
or  stopping  back  of  the  vigorous  shoots.  To 
do  this  properly  some  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  each  species  is  requisite  ;  otherwise  the 
flowering  shoots  may  be  removed,  which  is  not 
desirable.  In  general,  all  very  strong-growing 
shoots  may  be  shortened  back  with  advantage, 
whether  the  plants  be  of  woody  habit,  or  only 
suffruticose  ;  and  a  very  little  observation  and 
experience  will  prevent  the  operator  from 
doing  injury  to  his  plants,  by  removing  what 
would  be  required  for  ornament.  When  plants 
require  somewhat  severe  pruning,  it  should  be 
done  just  before  they  are  set  to  grow  ;  but 
sickly  plants  ought  never  to  be  severely  pruned 
while  in  that  condition. 

Climbers. — Attention  to  tying  in  and  regu- 
lating these  must  be  unremitting. 

Clcrodendrons. — The  blooming  plants  will 
now  be  commencing  to  grow  away  freely,  and 
must  be  well  attended  to,  in  repotting  them, 
and  keeping  them  well  watered, — applying 
manure-water  in  a  clear  state,  two  or  three 
times  a  week.     Keep  them  in  a  light  place. 

Achimenes.  —  Some  more  roots  of  these 
plants  should  be  put  in,  to  keep  a  succession 
of  flowers  ;  and  these  will,  by  the  time  that 
green-house  plants  are  removed  into  the  open 
air,  be  very  desirable  for  the  decoration  of  the 
green- house,  where  they  produce  flowers  of 
much  better  colour,  and  remain  longer  in  a 
blooming  state.  A  few  more  cuttings  may  also 
be  put  in.  Such  plants  as  these  can  never  be 
had  in  too  perfect  a  succession.  The  latter 
are  kept  dormant,  as  long  as  may  be  required, 
by  keeping  them  dry. 

Cutharanthus. — Select  healthy  young  bushes 
of  these  plants — C.  roseus,  and  its  varieties, 
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albus,  and  ocellatus,  and  pot  them  in  light 
rich  soil.  By  the  end  of  May  they  may  be 
taken  to  the  conservatory,  and  will  then  flower 
all  the  summer,  till  the  end  of  September. 
Cuttings  struck  now,  and  kept  stopped  back 
till  late  in  the  season,  will  flower  in  the  stove 
during  the  winter.  Their  flowers  are  exceed- 
ingly pretty,  especially  ocellatus,  which  is 
white,  with  a  rosy  ring  around  the  eye. 
These  plants  were  formerly  called  Vinca. 

Gloriosa. — If  the  roots  were  not  potted  last 
month,  they  should  be  got  in  early  in  the 
present  one.  If  they  are  already  potted,  and 
growing,  they  will  perhaps  require  shifting 
during  the  month. 

Luculia.  —  When  the  plants  have  made 
shoots  of  three  or  four  inches  long,  they 
should  be  "  stopped,"  by  nipping  out  the  ter- 
minal bud  ;  this  will  cause  them  to  throw  out 
two  or  more  shoots,  and  thus  increase  the 
number  of  bloom  heads.  It  is  only  the 
strongest  shoots  that  may  be  thus  treated. 

Lankesteria  parvijfora.  —  This  is  quite  a 
new  and,  at  present,  rare  plant,  (see  p.  35,) 
but  is  a  desirable  one,  as  being  one  of  those 
which  bloom  during  the  winter,  bearing  pretty 
yellow  flowers  in  profusion.  The  following 
course  of  treatment  is  recommended  : — shift 
the  plants  early  in  this  month,  using  sandy 
peat  earth,  with  a  small  portion  of  loam,  and 
avoiding  pots  of  too  large  a  size.  For  ordinary 
sized  plants,  a  five  or  six-inch  pot  is  abun- 
dantly large,  and  should  be  well  drained. 
Place  the  plants  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  subject 
to  a  temperature  averaging  about  75  degs., 
and  where  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  about 
the  same  amount  of  warmth  at  the  roots.  As 
the  summer  draws  on,  the  plants  may  be  har- 
dened off  in  a  green-house,  and  in  autumn  re- 
turned to  a  cool  stove,  where  it  will  continue 
flowering  for  some  months,  at  the  beginning 
of  winter.  Another  plant,  which  may  be  some- 
what similarly  treated,  and  which  will  produce 
plenty  of  very  showy  rosy  purple  flowers,  is 
the  Beloperone  oblongata. 

Cuttings. — It  may  be  worth  while  here  to 
devote  a  little  space  to  the  explanation  of  the 
principle  of  propagation  by  cuttings  ;  and  this 
will  be  the  more  seasonable,  as  the  spring 
months  offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  this 
species  of  propagation.  The  cuttings  of  most 
of  the  plants  which  are  termed  soft-wooded, 
such  as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c,  among 
green-house  plants  ;  and  Ruellias,  Eranthe- 
mums,  &c,  among  stove  plants,  root  with  little 
trouble,  if  cut  with  about  three  pair  of  leaves, 
the  lowest  pair  being  removed,  an'd  the  cutting 
cut  clean  through  with  a  sharp  knife,  close 
below  where  they  were  attached  ;  they  are 
then  to  be  planted  in  sandy  earth,  and  set  in 
a  close  frame,  with  or  without  heat,  according 
to  their  nature.  In  general,  a  slight  heat  may 
>t 
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be  given  to  them,  and  it  will  facilitate  their 
rooting  ;  but  the  hardier  kinds  of  plants  must 
not  be  too  long  subjected  to  it.     As  soon  as 
they  are  fairly  rooted,   such  cuttings  should 
be  potted  off  into  single  pots  in  soil  proper 
for  them  ;  and  they  require  a  little  nursing 
just  till  they  strike  root  afresh,  when  they 
may  be  gradually  hardened  off  to   bear  the 
treatment  proper  for   their  respective  kinds. 
With  many  ligneous  plants,  propagation  by 
cuttings  is  not  so  easily  rendered  successful  ; 
indeed,  there  are  plants  that  cannot  be  made 
to  root  in  this  way  with  anything  like  facility, 
and  with  which  even  the  most  clever   propa- 
gators often  fail.     In  selecting  cuttings,  they 
should  always  be  taken  from  healthy  plants  ; 
and  usually  they  will  root  most  readily  when 
they  are  in  an  intermediate  state  between  the 
immature  texture  of  new-born  development, 
and  the  consistency  and  ripened  condition  of 
maturity.  What  are  called  half-ripened  shoots 
generally  take  root  with  the  greatest  facility, 
though   there   are   exceptions   to    this    rule. 
Cuttings  from  side  shoots  near   the  ground, 
usually  root  better  than  those  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  plant,  or  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
As  to  the   precise  season,  the  condition  just 
noticed  will  be   found  to    exist   with   many 
plants  about  this  time  of  the  year;  with  others 
that  are  not  so,  a  proper  condition  of  the  cut- 
ting is  more  important  than  any  peculiar  season 
of  the  year.     In  preparing  the  cuttings,  it  is 
desirable,    as  already  hinted   at,  to  cut  them 
through  at  the  joint  ;  and  it  is  desirable,  also, 
not  to  remove  more  leaves  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.    Where  the  leaves  are  of  moderate 
size,  and  not  too  closely  situated,  the  lowest 
pair  is  quite  sufficient  to  be  removed.     Those 
kinds   which  are  difficult  to  root,  should  be 
covered   with  a  bell-glass :    they   are   to   be 
planted    in   pots   of  sand,   prepared   by   half 
filling  them  with  potsherds,  on  which  a  little 
sandy  soil,  of  the  kind  suitable  for  the  plant, 
may  be  placed,  and  the  pot  then  filled  up  with 
silver  sand  in   a  damp   state,    pressed    quite 
firm.  As  the  cuttings  root  better  when  planted 
against  the  pot  than  when  placed  merely  in  a 
mass  of  soil,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  insert 
a  small  empty  flower-pot  in  the  centre,  around 
and  against  which   the  cuttings  are  placed  : 
this  pot  may  be  filled  with  water,  if  necessary, 
the  bottom  being  corked  up,  and  the  moisture 
will  then  pass  gradually  through  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  and  refresh  the  cuttings.  Plants  that 
root  freely  do  not  require  so  much  care.    The 
management  of  cuttings  after  they  are  planted, 
depends  on  the  general  principle,  that  when 
life. is  weak,  all  excesses  of  exterior  agency 
must  have  a  tendency  to  render  it  extinct : 
too  much  light,  air,  water,  heat,  or  cold,  are, 
therefore,  alike  injurious  to  them  ;    and  the 
care  they  require,  is,  by  means  of  shading,  and 


I  keeping   them   covered  with  bell-glasses,   to 
:  preserve  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  steady 
and  uniform  condition,  as  regards  these  ele- 
ments of  growth. 
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As  the  growing  season  advances,  the  con- 
venience of  having  two  separate  structures  for 
these  plants  will  be  felt  more  powerfully  than 
during  the  winter  months.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Indian  species  will  be  more  or  less  in  a 
growing  state,  and  then  require  the  greatest 
degree  of  heat  which  is  given  to  these  plants, 
and  very  abundant  moisture.  Such  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  however,  are  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  plants  in 
bloom,  nor  yet  to  the  maintenance  of  dor- 
mancy among  those  that  now  are,  and  require 
to  be,  at  rest. 

Temperature,  cj'C. — The  growing  plants  re- 
quire a  day  temperature  of  from  70  to  80 
degrees,  by  sun-heat,  or  even  more  ;  at  night 
it  may  fall  to  60  degs.  with  advantage.  The 
plants  at  rest,  and  those  in  bloom,  do  not  re- 
quire any  increase  of  warmth  beyond  that 
which  has  been  formerly  recommended,  (see 
pp.  12,  58,  and  104.)  As  regards  ventilation, 
and  the  application  of  moisture,  the  directions 
at  p.  104  may  be  still  followed  with  advantage. 
Simmons'  Hygrometer  is  a  useful  instrument 
for  the  orchidaceous  house,  equally  so  as  a 
thermometer. 

Sliading.  —  These  plants  require  shading 
during  the  time  the  sun  is  very  powerful,  for 
most  of  them,  though  not  all,  naturally  grow 
more  or  less  in  the  shade.  It  matters  little 
what  means  of  shading  is  adopted,  provided 
it  is  effectual  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun.  Some  employ  a  thin  mat, 
just  thrown  over  the  roof  of  the  house  for  an 
hour  or  two  daily,  when  necessary  :  this  does 
very  well  for  very  small  houses,  but  is  incon- 
venient for  houses  of  larger  size.  The  latter 
are  often  shaded  by  thin  canvas  mounted  on 
rollers:  this  plan  is  very  effectual,  and  possesses 
every  facility  that  could  be  wished  ;  but  then  it 
is,  of  course,  some  expense  to  have  properly 
fitted  up.  A  more  economical,  and  equally 
effectual,  though  less  tidy  plan,  is  to  place 
straw  ropes,  such  as  are  used  for  protecting 
wall  trees,  at  a  short  space  apart  longitudinally 
over  the  roof:  the  loose  projecting  straws 
break  the  rays  of  the  sun  very  effectually, 
and  perhaps  this  plan  offers  as  little  obstruc- 
tion to  light  as  any  that  has  been  adopted. 
In  this  case  it  remains  fixed  on  the  roof  for 
the  season,  but  the  other  methods  are  only 
resorted  to  when  there  is  necessity  for  them. 

Renanthera  coccinea. — This  plant,  which, 
though  a  magnificent  one,  is  not  a  very  free 
flowerer,  should  be  grown  freely  in  very  moist. 
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strong  heat  until  October,  when  it  may  be 
rested. 

Stanhopea. — Those  plants  which  have  not 
been  growing  lately,  may  be  expected  to  flower 
shortly,  and  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed or  repotted,  for  fear  of  doing  injury  to 
the  growing  flower-buds.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  all  the  plants  of  similar  habit, 
namely,  which  protrude  their  flower-stems  in 
a  downward  direction. 

Cyrtopodium,  and  Catasetum,  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  making  fresh  growth,  and  should  be 
repotted,  and  forwarded  as  much  as  possible. 
When  they  have  perfected  strong  stems,  they 
may  be  expected  to  flower  finely.  One  of  the 
most  successful  instances  of  culture  which  has 
been  achieved  in  this  country,  was  in  the  case 
of  Cyrtopodium  punctatum,  grown  by  Mr. 
Scott,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  at  Leigh 
Park,  and  exhibited  at  one  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  fetes.  These  plants  were 
several  feet  high,  growing  in  large  tubs,  and 
producing  prodigious  panicles  of  their  spotted 
yellow  flowers. 

Oncidium,  Brassia,  Odontoglossum,  Mil- 
tonia,  and  Cyrtochilum. — Many  of  the  species 
of  these  genera  will  require  repotting,  &c, 
and  setting  to  grow.  AVhen  they  are  in  a 
growing  state  they  require  to  be  freely  watered 
with  tepid  water;  they  require  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat.  Other  kinds,  which  show  in- 
dications of  growth,  should  be  watered  and 
reshifted  as  may  be  necessary. 

Slugs. — The  young  growing  shoots  of  these, 
plants  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  very  small 
slug,  which  secretes  itself  about  the  pots,  and 
will  soon  injure  the  plants  materially, .  unless 
prevented.  A  little  lime  water  thrown  among 
the  pots  by  a  syringe  would,  perhaps,  check 
them  ;  or  traps  made  of  potatoes  or  turnips, 
scooped,  and  laid  about  the  plants  with  the 
hollow  sides  downwards,  but  placed  so  that  the 
slugs  can  get  beneath  them,  may  be  adopted. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  search  them  daily, 
and  destroy  those  that  are  caught. 

FORCING   HOUSE    FOB  FLOWERS. 

Temperature.  —  The  season  is  advancing, 
and  with  it  the  solar  heat  is  increasing  daily  ; 
due  care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  so  regu- 
late the  temperature  of  this  house,  as  to  avoid 
drawing  the  plants  up  weakly,  or  causing  them 
to  expand  their  flowers  prematurely.  This  is 
to  be  effected  by  the  admission  of  air  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture to  a  moderate  standard,  say  about  85 
degs.  with  sun-heat.  The  night  temperature 
may  still  be  allowed  to  vary  considerably 
below  that  maintained  by  day,  as  explained  at 
p.  105. 

Watering. — The  supply  of  water  to  the 
roots  must  increase  with  the  increase  of  tem- 


perature. Maintain  a  damp  atmosphere,  and 
mark  that  none  of  the  plants  under  treatment, 
flag,  or  droop  for  want  of  water. 

Insects. — Incessant  war  must  be  carried  ou 
against  all  kinds  of  insects  which  are  injurious 
to  plants.  Fumigate  every  ten  days  or  fort- 
night, if  there  be  the  least  sign  of  green  fly, 
for  they  breed  so  fast  that  a  very  little  neglect 
will  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  plants. 

Roses. — A  very  few  will  be  required  to  be 
forced  now,  merely  to  maintain  a  supply  to 
meet  those  advancing  in  any  sheltered  spot. 
Search  carefully  for  the  various  insects  which 
infest  these  plants. 

American  Plants,  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  tyc, 
will  be  sufficiently  advanced  without  the  heat 
of  this  structure.  Care  should  be  paid  to  such 
as  have  been  forced,  and  all  available  means 
applied  to  assist  them  in  their  growth. 

Hydrangeas,  Cacti,  and  any  plants  ad- 
vancing to  bloom,  may  be  forwarded  by  a 
little  additional  heat,  so  as  to  lengthen  the 
season  of  flowering. 

Achhnenes,  and  similar  plants,  should  also 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  in  their 
growth  ;  and,  if  any  plants  remain  which  have 
not  been  placed  in  heat,  they  should  be  excited 
now,  for  late  blooming. 

Pinks. — Propagate  these  by  pipings  from 
the  forced  plants,  choosing  the  stronger  shoots, 
and  putting  them  in  pots,  or  pans,  filled  with 
a  sandy  compost,  having  a  layer  of  sand  at 
top  deep  enough  to  allow  the  heel  of  the  piping 
to  nearly  reach  the  soil  beneath.  Water  them 
well,  and  place  them  under  hand  or  bell- 
glasses,  as  near  the  roof  as  the  pit  in  the 
house  will  allow,  plunging  the  pots  so  as  to 
secure  a  mild  bottom  heat. 

Violets  should  also  be  propagated  by  putting 
in  strong  cuttings,  in  soil  similar  to  that  re- 
commended for  pinks,  and  placing  them  in  a 
very  gentle  heat. 

Crassula  falcata  should  also  be  increased 
by  taking  off  the  strongest  tops  of  some  of  the 
old  plants,  and  potting  them  in  sand,  plunging 
the  pots  in  a  moderate  heat,  where  they  will 
soon  root. 

Heliotropes,  Aloysias,  Cinerarias,  and 
many  other  plants  of  a  similar  character, 
should  be  propagated  this  month,  and  grown 
through  the  summer,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  forced  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

After  treatment. — Continue  to  shelter,  and 
attend  regularly  to  all  forced  plants,  as  they 
go  out  of  bloom.  Repot  such  as  require  it, 
and  be  careful  to  damage  the  foliage  as  little 
as  possible.  As  the  plants  have  a  whole  season 
to  re-establish  themselves,  they  should  be 
kept  in  the  smallest  pots  into  which  they  can 
conveniently  be  placed  ;  reducing  the  ball  of 
earth,  and  roots,  by  shaking  out  the  former, 
and  cutting  away  or  shortening  the  oldest 
m  2 
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portions  of  the  latter,  repotting  them  in  a 
rich  and  suitable  soil,  and  sheltering  them 
until  the  weather  allows  of  their  being  plunged 
out  of  doors.  This  treatment  will  be  found 
the  best  for  Roses,  Lilacs,  Hydrangeas, 
Spirasas,  Deutzias,  dwarf  Almonds,  Ribes  san- 
guineum,  Daphnes,  and,  indeed,  all  woody 
plants  that  are  forced.  These  plants  are  several 
years  before  they  require  pots  so  large  as  to 
render  them  too  cumbersome  and  unsightly 
for  forcing.  American  plants  hardly  require 
so  much  shifting,  and  are,  perhaps,  best  turned 
out  occasionally,  in  order  to  recruit  their 
energies. 

PITS    AND    FKAMES. 

Tender  Annuals.  —  Successional  sowings 
should  be  made,  especially  of  Balsams,  Globe 
Amaranths,  and  Cockscombs,  or  any  other 
favourites  ;  these  plants  will  bloom  later  than 
what  were  raised  last  month.  The  other 
plants  must  be  repotted  as  often  as  they  may 
require  it,  and  should  be  kept  growing  freely. 
They  do  better  in  a  frame  than  in  a  hot- 
house. 

Half-hardy  Annuals. — Continue  the  direc- 
tions given  at  p.  106.  During  this  month  a 
great  number  of  those  raised  in  pots,  or  on 
slight  hot-beds,  may  be  planted  out :  it  should 
be  a  rule  to  put  out  all  the  hardiest  kinds 
first  ;  this  would  delay  the  operation  in  the 
case  of  the  more  tender  ones,  and  a  week  or 
ten  days  so  gained,  is  worth  taking  advantage 
of,  and  might  perhaps  be  the  means  of  saving 
them  from  being  cut  up  by  frost. 

Half-hardy  bedding  plants. — Many  of  these 
should  now  be  submitted  without  delay  to  a 
course  of  hardening  off  previous  to  their  being 
planted  out  ;  indeed  all  the  hardier  kinds  may 
be  planted  out  during  the  month,  especially 
if  the  situation  is  at  all  sheltered,  and  the 
season  proves  to  be  at  all  favourable.  There 
are  two  or  three  points  of  some  importance  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  preparation  of  these 
plants  for  planting  out  ;  one  is  to  give  them 
a  free  circulation  of  air  at  all  times  when  it 
can  possibly  be  allowed  them,  in  order  to 
keep  them  strong,  vigorous,  and  stocky,  in  pre- 
ference to  their  being  large,  weaker,  and  more 
lanky,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  kept 
too  close.  Another  point  is,  to  keep  them  well 
stopped  back,  that  is,  to  pinch  out  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  as  soon  as  they  have  grown 
two  or  three  inches  long ;  this  tends  also  to 
keep  them  bushy,  and  one  plant  so  managed 
and  in  vigorous  health,  is  woith  half  a  dozen 
lanky  spindly  things,  though  of  much  larger 
size :  this  stopping  must  not  of  course  be 
carried  on  too  long  with  the  plants  which  are 
intended  for  very  early  flowering.  Another 
point  is  to  give  them  all  the  encouragement  at 
the  root  which  space  will  admit  of;  by  this 


time  of  the  year,  a  very  slight  shelter  indeed 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  greater  part,  and  in 
consequence,  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors, 
and  protected  by  boards  and  mats.  This  will 
give  room  to  place  them  in  larger  pots  ;  and 
those  which  have  been  some  time  in  small 
pots,  and  which,  if  not  shifted  now,  must 
continue  in  them  for  another  month  at  least, 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  plants  which 
have  been  brought  into  a  free-growing  state 
by  a  little  attention  of  this  kind.  Even  to 
supply  plants  for  a  large  garden,  the  labour 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  results.  They 
may  still  be  propagated,  only  the  young  plants 
raised  now  will,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
kinds,  not  bloom  till  rather  late  in  the  season  ; 
still  they  will  be  wanted  to  fill  up  the  beds 
when  the  early  annuals  are  past. 

Dahlias,  <fc. — The  young  plants  must  be 
hardened  by  degrees  in  cold  frames.  Seed- 
lings must  have  all  the  air  possible. 

Green-house  plants. — Many  of  the  duplicate 
plants,  and  all  the  hardier  kinds  that  have 
done  blooming,  may  be  removed  to  the  pit,  in 
order  to  make  more  room  for  the  growth  of 
those  which  remain,  and  the  success  of  which 
depends  a  good  deal  on  their  being  placed  so 
that  the  light  and  air  may  play  freely  around 
them.  Those  taken  to  the  pit  require  only  to 
have  a  tolerable  free  circulation  of  air,  and  to 
be  regularly  and  evenly  watered.  If  any  of 
them  require  repotting,  it  may  be  done. 

Neapolitan  Violets. — These  are  always  in 
request,  and  especially  during  winter,  for 
which  latter  purpose  they  are  planted  out  in 
frames  in  autumn.  The  runners  should  be 
taken  now,  and  planted  out  for  the  summer  in 
rich  ground,  until  about  the  end  of  September, 
when  they  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  the 
frames. 

WINDOW   GARDENING. 

A  little  more  progress  may  now  be  made 
in  this  department.  Green-house  plants  gene- 
rally, when  grown  in  this  situation,  require  to 
be  placed  out  of  doors  daily,  except  during 
storms,  and  to  be  taken  in  just  at  night  in 
case  of  frost.  Some  of  the  early  sown  annuals, 
and  also  of  the  summer  bedding  plants,  may 
be  planted  in  pots  of  considerable  size — say 
nine  inches  in  diameter — in  order  to  make 
specimen  plants.  "Water  in  the  evening  :  do 
not  crowd  the  plants,  but  let  them  have  all 
the  air  and  light  possible. 

Scarlet  Pelargoniums. — These  are  among 
the  most  splendid  window  plants  that  can  be 
grown,  especially  if  a  good  variety  is  obtained; 
either  the  old  Frogmore  scarlet,  or  a  newer 
one  descended  from  it,  and  the  Ivy-leaved,  and 
called  General  Tom  Thumb,  are  the  most 
suitable  for  this  purpose  ;  the  latter  is  of  a 
very   dwarf  somewhat   prostrate   habit,   and 
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the  other,  too,  is  quite  dwarf,  and  both  have 
flowers  of  intense  brilliancy  ;  these  plants 
should  be  well  potted,  into  nine-inch  pots, 
using  a  rich  loamy  soil  and  plenty  of  drainage; 
water  more  carefully  than  usual  for  some 
time  after  shifting.  Some  of  the  variegated 
plants  of  this  class  are  very  beautiful  objects, 
but  their  blossoms  are  not  as  bright-coloured 
as  those  just  alluded  to. 

Pelargoniums,  or  Geraniums,  of  the  fancy 
varieties,  may  be  similarly  treated  :  the  free- 
blooming,  distinct-coloured  varieties  should  be 
selected  for  this  situation,  in  preference  to 
those  of  high  merit  in  the  fancy.  There  are 
some  old  varieties  of  great  merit  for  situ- 
ations of  this  kind  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Ivy- 
leaved,  a  plant  of  trailing  habit,  with  gloss}' 
angular  ivy-like  leaves  ;  and  the  Bagshot- 
Park  seedling,  with  finely  cut  leaves,  and 
innumerable  small  pink  flowers.  Another 
old  variety,  called  Helen,  with  agreeably 
scented  leaves,  and  white  flowers  with  fine 
crimson  spots,  is  still  a  favourite  wherever  it 
is  seen. 

Calceolarias. — These  hardly  require  pots 
so  large  as  Pelargoniums,  but  otherwise  they 
may  be  treated  similarly.  C.  rurjosa,  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  C.  Stemarlii,  which  has  flowers 
of  a  deep  maroon  colour,  are  very  suitable 
varieties  for  the  window :  choose  those  of 
shrubby  habit,  and  which  produce  large 
bunches  of  small  flowers. 

Fuchsias  do  better  with  plenty  of  pot  room. 
Select  a  leading  shoot,  and  take  this  upright, 
and  if  well  managed  it  will  throw  out  side 
shoots  all  round,  which  are  to  be  allowed  to 
droop  in  their  natural  form.  This  mode  of 
training  suits  F.  globosa  well,  and  it  is  the 
prettiest  of  all  for  the  window.  Many  of  the 
hybrids  are  of  stiff  upright  growth,  and  will 
not  do  well  this  way  ;  they  must  be  stopped 
when  young,  and  made  bushy.  The  smaller 
kinds,  such  as  F.  microphylla  and  F.  reflexa, 
scarcely  need  any  interruption  in  this  way. 

Annuals.— The  following  sorts  are  suitable 
for  shifting  into  large  pots,  as  recommended 
above  : — Agcratummexicanum,  blue;  Brachy- 
come  iberidifolia,  purple  ;  Campanula  Loreyi, 
blue  and  white  varieties  ;  Clarkia  pulchella, 
rose  ;  Clintonia  pulehella,  blue,  yellow,  and 
and  white — delights  in  a  moist  peaty  soil,  and 
docs  not  require  large  pots  ;  Collinsia  bicolor, 
wiiite  and  lilac  ;  C.  grandiflora,  purple  and 
blue;  Impatiens  glanduligera,  (large,)  rose; 
Leptosiphon  densiflorus,  lilac;  Lobelia  gracilis, 
blue  ;  Nemophilainsignis,  blue  ;  Pldox  Drum- 
mondii,  varieties  of  all  colours  ;  Reseda  odorata 
(mignonette)  ;  Schizanthus  pinnatua  humilis, 
various  ;  Tagetes  tenuifolia,  orange-yellow  ; 
Tropa^olum  minus,  orange. 

Flower- Garden  Plan's.  —  Among  these, 
the  most  suitable  for  windows,  and  which  may 


be  potted  now,  as  above  noticed,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — any  of  the  Verbenas,  selecting  three 
or  four  of  very  distinct  colours ;  Alonsoa 
incisifolia,  scarlet  ;  Agathrea  coelestis,  blue  ; 
Bouvardia  triphylla,  scarlet;  Gazania  uniflora, 
pale  yellow  ;  Heliotropes  ;  Petunias  ;  Salvia 
chamredryoides,  blue  ;  Selago  fasciculata,  pale 
blue  ;  Senecio  elegans,  double  purple  and 
double  white,  and  a  variety  with  handsome 
variegated  leaves  and  double  purple  flowers. 

Climbers. — Climbing  plants  are  very  ele- 
gant, either  trained  about  the  windows,  or  on 
the  iron-work  of  balconies.  Of  annuals,  Tro- 
pceolum  aduncum,  yellow  ;  T.  minus,  orange ; 
and  T.  majus,  various,  are  among  the  best. 
Of  the  green-house,  or  half-hardy  plants  there 
is  Maurandya  Barclayana,  purple  ;  M.  alba, 
white,  and  M.  semperflorens,  pink  ;  Lopho- 
spermum  erubescens,  L.spectabilis,  L.  scandens, 
L.  Hendersonii,  all  rose-coloured;  Calampelis 
scabra,  orange  ;  Cobcea  scandens,  purple,  will 
afford  good  variety. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 

Grafting.  —  This  month,  even  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  Roses  begin  to  grow  in  earnest. 
At  the  early  part  of  it,  grafting  should  be 
done.  The  stock  should  begin  to  swell  at  the 
buds  ;  and  whether  the  graft  has  begun  to 
swell  or  not,  is  not  of  much  consequence.  The 
first  thing  to  do,  is  to  make  a  sloping  cut,  to 
take  off  the  top  of  the  stock,  and  this  cut 
should  be  very  clean,  and  close  to  a  bud, 
which  should  be  pretty  near  to  the  top  of  the 
slope.  The  object  of  this  bud  is  to  draw  the 
sap  up  to  the  highest  part  of  the  stock.  The 
best  way  to  join  the  graft  to  the  stock  is  to 
cut  a  slit  in  the  stock  on  one  side  of  the  bud, 
not  near  enough  to  damage  it,  and  take  out  a 
piece,  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  of  the  form  of 
a  V.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this,  because 
the  Rose  stock  is  pithy  in  the  middle,  and  a 
sharp  strong  knife  will  go  through  one  side 
very  well  three  inches  down  ;  a  smaller  knife 
should  now  be  used  to  cut  the  outer  part  of 
the  slit  wider,  so  as  to  make  room  for  a  piece 
of  graft,  cut  witli  a  sharp  edge,  of  the  form  of 
a  thick-backed  knife.  The  cut  must  be  very 
smooth,  so  that  a  graft  of  the  proper  form 
should  lit  close.  This  slit  being  on  one  side 
of  the  top  bud  in  the  stock,  which  is  cut  slop- 
ing, will  of  course  be  rather  lower  than  the 
bud  itself.  Now  we  come  to  the  graft :  this 
should  be  of  well-ripened  wood  ;  two  eyes 
should  be  below  the  top  of  the  stock,  and  one 
or  two  above  ;  this  must  be  cut  with  a  sharp 
edge  and  a  thick  back,  without  the  least  dis- 
turbance of  the  bark  at  the  back,  because  the 
piece  must  be  fitted  so  that  the  bark  is  even 
with  the  bark  of  the  stock  ;  when  you  have 
fitted  this  to  your  mind,  get  bast  matting,  or 
coarse  worsted,  to  tie  it  in  its  place  ;  and  this 
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done,  cover  the  whole  with  grafting  wax, 
which  should  be  made  to  melt  at  a  moderate 
heat,  so  that  you  can  bear  your  finger  in  it 
without  absolutely  scalding;  but  harden  in  the 
ordinary  temperature,  so  that  it  effectually  ex- 
cludes air  from  the  place  where  they  join,  and 
thus  promotes  the  union  of  the  graft  and 
stock.  Another  mode  of  grafting  is  to  cut  a 
slit  across  the  stock,  so  as  to  go  through  both 
sides,  then  cutting  the  graft,  of  a  long  wedge 
fashion,  and  with  a  thin  sharp  knife,  while 
you  hold  the  slit  open,  shave  off  inside  enough 
to  make  the  slits  proper  to  receive  wedge- 
shaped  grafts,  and  put  in  one  of  each  side.  If 
the  stock  be  not  very  nicely  cut  out  to  receive 
the  grafts,  the  slit  below  where  they  reach 
gapes  open,  and  if  this  be  too  much  open  it 
lets  in  the  weather,  and  perhaps  rots  the 
stock  in  the  course  of  time ;  if  it  be  only  a 
little  open  it  will  close  up  in  time.  There 
should  be  no  wood  above  the  top  eye  in  the 
graft,  but  one  or  two  eyes  are  enough  to  a 
graft  above  the  stock.  The  advantage  of 
having  an  eye  or  two  on  the  portion  that  is 
fitted  to  the  stock,  is,  that  they  often  spring 
out  stronger  than  the  eyes  above  ;  and  we 
have  known  repeatedly  the  graft  to  unite  only 
partially, — enough  of  it  has  joined  to  save  one 
eye  and  no  more.  The  bark  of  the  Eose  is 
very  tender,  and  easily  bruised  or  raised  from 
the  wood ;  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
to  use  a  sharp  knife,  and  make  the  cuts  very 
clean.  In  cases  where  grafts  have  failed  the 
previous  year,  the  strongest  of  the  side  shoots 
which  come  from  the  stock  may  be  used  for 
grafting  ;  cut  them  into  branches  four  inches 
in  length  from  the  stem,  and  select  only  those 
strong  ones  which  grow  on  different  sides, 
that  is,  that  branch  different  ways ;  on  these 
shoots  fit  grafts  in  any  way,  either  by  slitting 
them  down,  and  cutting  out  some  of  the 
wood  to  make  way  for  the  graft  to  be  put  in 
like  a  wedge,  or  by  making  a  long  slope,  and 
cutting  the  graft  to  match,  or,  in  fact,  by  fit- 
ting them  any  way,  so  that  the  bark  on  one 
side  shall  be  even  and  join.  It  does  not  matter 
if  the  graft  is  only  half  the  size,  so  that  the 
bark  is  made  to  fit  any  one  side,  for  unless  the 
barks  touch  we  can  never  get  a  good  union. 

Budded  and  Grafted  Roses. — Look  well  at 
the  stocks  of  all  last  year's  budded  and  grafted 
Eoses  ;  take,  off  all  the  growth  of  the  stock 
wherever  there  has  been  any,  and  rub  off  all 
the  buds  of  the  stock  that  start.  There  is 
nothing  more  important  to  the  well-being 
of  a  Eose-tree  than  keeping  the  stock  from 
growing,  for  if  it  start  it  almost  stops  all  ad- 
vance of  the  grafted  part  by  the  vigorous 
effort  it  makes  to  establish  itself;  and  in 
newly-grafted  or  budded  trees  it  will,  literally 
speaking,  deprive  them  of  all  nourishment,  and 
kill  them.    The  only  exception  we  make  to  this 


rule  is  with  regard  to  the  top  bud  of  the  stock, 
which  being  there  to  draw  the  sap  up  past  the 
graft,  must  be  allowed  to  grow  until  the  graft 
has  united  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  has  started  four 
inches  it  must  be  topped  to  check  it  a  little, 
and  as  soon  as  the  graft  begins  to  grow  the 
growth  of  the  stock  may  be  stopped.  Keep  a 
good  look-out  for  suckers,  which  will  some- 
times come  up  from  the  root,  and  make  rapid 
and  distressing  growth,  checking  very  much 
all  the  advances  of  the  grafted  portions. 
Those  stocks  which  have  had  their  buds 
fail,  and  are  intended  for  budding  again, 
should  have  all  the  side  shoots  cut  off,  and  all 
the  stem  that  is  above  the  upper  growing 
branch,  because  all  above  the  upper  branch  is 
dead  and  useless, — not  only  so,  but  there  is  a 
risk  of  its  dying  down  further  :  those  briars 
which  are  intended  for  budding  must  be 
trimmed  close,  and  cut  so  as  to  leave  a  bud  at 
the  top. 

Pruning. — If  any  Eoses  have  been  left 
over,  according  to  last  month's  directions,  for 
late  blooming,  cut  them  back  to  two  eyes,  (or 
more,  if  the  wood  is  wanted  to  fill  more  space,) 
for  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  buds  toward 
the  ends  of  the  branches  grow,  long  before 
those,  close  at  the  bottom.  As  the  object  is  to 
make  two  distinct  seasons  with  those  pruned 
last  month,  your  first  month's  pruned  ones 
must  be  your  guide  as  to  the  time  you  are  to 
cut  the  last.  The  buds  of  those  that  are  to 
bloom  first,  should  be  shot  a  good  half  inch, 
and  you  will  find  the  forwardest  buds  of  those 
which  have  not  been  pruned  at  all  shot  even 
much  further  :  it  is  by  cutting  those  forward 
ones  off,  that  you  leave  the  buds  which  have 
not  started  at  all  to  make  their  growth,  and 
these  are  of  course  very  much  behind  those 
already  pruned. 

Succession  Plants  for  the  forcing  house 
must  be  taken  in  if  you  are  likely  to  require 
more,  and  so  must  Eoses  for  showing  in  pots, 
but  this  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
season  at  which  you  require  them.  Those 
who  want  to  make  the  most  of  Eoses,  may 
bloom  them  every  month  in  the  year. 

THE    FLOWER  GAKDEN. 

Anemones. — If  the  weather  is  dry,  the  soil 
between  these  should  be  well  soaked  with  soft 
water  ;  a  little  clear  manure  water  will  do 
them  good.  If  they  are  very  choice,  they  should 
be  shaded  when  the  sun  is  very  powerful. 

Annuals. — Successional  sowings  should  be 
made  every  month  up  to  July,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  supply  of  plants  for  keeping 
up  an  unbroken  display  of  flowers  :  those 
sown  now  will  flower  onwards  from  the  end 
of  June.     Plant  them  in  rich  light  soil. 

Auriculas. — Though  these  require  plenty 
'  of  air,  yet  they  must  be  protected  from  strong 
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rough  winds,  and  they  also  require  shade 
during  sun-shine,  unless  the  frame  is  placed 
so  that  the  sun  does  not  reach  them.  The 
blooms  must  he  carefully  thinned  out  to  the 
proper  number. 

Biennial  Plants,  if  not  already  sown,  may 
be  got  in  at  the  earliest  convenience. 

Bulbs. — As  the  bulbs  come  into  flower 
examine  them  carefully,  and  see  that  they  are 
true  ;  if  the  different  sorts  or  colours  are 
mixed,  mark  them  while  in  flower,  so  that  the 
mistake  may  be  rectified  when  the  roots  are 
taken  up.  This  applies  especially  to  such 
plants  as  Hyacinths,  of  which  the  different 
colours  are  usually  kept  distinct.  When  the 
ground  is  required  for  other  plants,  the  bulbs 
should  be  taken  up  on  the  first  calm  moist 
day  that  presents,  and  carefully  laid  in  so  as 
to  ripen  their  foliage  without  being  again  dis- 
turbed ;  if  this  is  done  carefully  they  will  not 
suffer  very  much  from  the  change. 

Canterbury  Bells  may  be  sown  for  next 
year's  blooming  ;  a  good  double  (so  called) 
variety  is  a  very  showy  thing,  and  so  indeed 
are  the  single  ones. 

Carnations. — The  present  month  is  the 
season  for  putting  them  into  their  blooming 
pots — eleven  or  twelve-inch  ones  ;  these  pots 
will  hold  a  pair.  Those  intended  for  beds 
may  be  planted  out. 

China  Asters.  (Callistemma  hortensis.) — 
Tiie  principal  batch  may  now  be  sown  on  light 
rich  soil,  under  shelter ;  they  do  not  require 
heat. 

Flower  beds. — These  should  be  prepared 
for  the  plants  without  delay  where  the  bed- 
ding-out system,  now  deservedly  common,  is 
adopted.  The  ground,  before  the  plants  are 
put  out,  should  be  frequently  stirred,  and 
brought  to  a  finely  pulverized  and  well- 
aerated  condition.  Some  of  the  hardier  things 
may  be  planted  by  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  but  the  more  tender  ones  must  be 
deferred  a  little  longer.  Where  the  trouble 
is  not  thought  much  of,  the  whole  of  the 
plants  may  be  got  out  early,  and  protected 
every  night  by  temporary  coverings.  Most  of 
the  annuals  may  be  planted. 

Codctia. — This  fine  genus  of  ornamental 
hardy  annuals  offers  an  exception  to  what 
is  usual  among  annual  plants,  for  they  do 
best  in  poor  soil,  especially  if  it  be  rather 
light  and  sandy ;  their  delicate  tints  and 
markings  are  brought  out  better  under  such 
circumstances  than  in  rich  soil.  Every  garden 
should  have  G.  rubicunda,  G.  Lindleyana, 
G.  vinosa,  and  G.  Romanzovii. 

Hard)/  rncpcrs. — Attend  to  these,  and  let 
the  shoots  be  properly  regulated  as  they  grow; 
they  can  never  be  so  well  done,  nor  done  at 
all  without  injury,  if  they  arc  once  allowed  to 
get  entangled. 


Hollyhocks. — These  are  fine  flowers  for 
planting  among  shrubs;  they  may  be  sown 
during  this  month  for  next  year's  flower- 
ing. 

Hyacinths.  —  The  beds  of  these  plants 
should  be  slightly  protected  at  night,  and  dur- 
ing heavy  rain,  where  fine  blooms  are  looked 
for;  and  also  shaded  from  intense  sun-heat. 
Water  the  beds  if  the  weather  is  dry. 

Lawns. — When  the  grass  is  rather  thin, 
either  scatter  some  rich  soil,  mixed  with  some 
of  the  proper  fine  lawn-grass  seeds,  or  lay 
fresh  turf ;  if  it  is  not  very  bad,  the  first  is 
the  best  plan  ;  the  soil  should  be  put  on  when 
the  ground  is  damp  after  rain,  and  afterwards 
rolled  down.  All  lawns  should  be  frequently 
rolled  and  swept,  and  mown  too,  with  perse- 
verance and  assiduity.  Much  of  the  beauty 
of  a  lawn  during  the  summer  depends  on 
commencing  to  mow  early  in  the  spring,  and 
repeating  it  very  frequently,  say  once  a  week, 
for  some  time,  till  it  is  got  to  what  gardeners 
call  "  a  good  bottom,"  which  is  simply  this : 
the  coarser  grasses  become  weakened,  and  the 
finer  ones,  in  consequence,  grow  better,  and 
become  much  thickened,  giving  the  surface 
the  smooth  soft  appearance  of  a  piece  of 
velvet.  In  such  a  state,  who  does  not  admire 
an  English  lawn  ? 

Narchsus. — These  require  similar  manage- 
ment to  that  recommended  for  Hyacinths,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  more  hardy. 

Pansies. — Plant  out  any  that  may  be  in 
pots  into  light  rich  soil,  and  take  off  a  good 
stock  of  cuttings  for  autumn-flowering  ;  they 
may  be  rooted  under  a  hand-glass. 

Perennials. — Most  or  all  of  the  hardy  per- 
ennials may  be  sown  during  this  month. 
The  plants  will  not  flower  (unless  in  some 
rare  instances)  until  next  year  ;  they  may  be 
had  to  bloom  at  different  periods  next  year, 
by  varying  the  period  of  sowing  :  sow  on  poor 
light  ground. 

Phlox  Drummondii. — This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  summer-flowering  plants,  but  it  is 
rather  shy-growing  ;  it  does  best  in  a  cool 
peat  bed.  It  may  be  planted  out  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  if  the  weather  continues 
favourable. 

Picotees  require  to  be  managed  exactly  as 
Carnations. 

Pinks. — Go  over  the  pink  beds,  and  press 
the  soil  firmly  about  the  stems  of  the  plants ; 
the  winter  usually  loosens  it,  and  the  plants 
sometimes  Buffer  in  consequence.  Add  a  top 
dressing  of  rich  light  soil. 

Polyanthuses  and  Primroses. — Loosen  the 
soil  among  these  plants  if  it  is  needed,  and  add 
a  rich  tup  dressing. 

Ranunculuses  require  treatment  similar  to 
Anrmones,  but  they  are  the  better  for  rather 
more  shading  ;  both  are  benefited  by  having 
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the  beds  watered  between  the  plants  with  clear 
manure  wate.  made  from  cows'  dung. 

Sweet  Scabious. — Seeds  of  this  plant  may 
be  sown  now  ;  the  plants  will  come  in  service- 
able next  September,  when  flowers  are  getting 
scarce. 

Sweet  Williams. — Sow  a  good  bed  of  these 
from  the  best  selected  seed  that  can  be  ob 
tained :  these  flowers  are  always  favourites. 

Ten-weeks'  Stocks. — A  few  seeds  should  be 
sown  to  produce  plants  for  successional  bloom- 
ing, to  follow  the  intermediate  variety  sown 
in  autumn  ;  these  should  be  potted  singly  into 
small  pots,  when  they  have  made  a  few  pairs 
of  leaves,  for  convenience  of  planting.  In 
saving  seed  from  any  of  the  early  blooming 
ones,  choose  the  four  or  five  lowest  pods  of  the 
central  spike,  and  remove  all  the  other 
flowers  from  the  plants  :  this  is  the  best  means 
of  securing  double-flowered  plants. 

Tie  up  the  stems  of  any  plants  that  require 
support  ;  this  is  best  done  as  soon  as  it  is  seen 
to  be  required,  and  not  left,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  until  the  stems  are  blown  on  one  side, 
and  become  crooked,  in  which  state  they  can 
never  be  tied  up  in  an  orderly  manner.  There 
is  scarcely  any  operation  needs  more  taste  and 
judgment  than  tying  up  plants  ;  loose  dis- 
orderly ties  are  bad  ;  tight  close  tying  is  bad  ; 
the  use  of  numerous  clumsy  stakes  is  bad.  It 
should  be  done  in  the  slightest  way,  which  will 
secure  the  desired  end. 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  planted  late,  require  to  be 
mulched,  and  kept  well  watered  if  the  spring 
is  at  all  a  dry  one  :  when  the  season  is  a  damp 
one  this  care  of  course  is  superfluous.  Short 
grass  from  the  lawn  is  a  very  good  material 
for  mulching. 

Tulips. — Be  careful  to  protect  these  from 
frost  by  night,  and  from  very  powerful  sun  by 
day,  as  well  as  from  heavy  rains  at  all  times  ; 
give  them  a  good  watering  if  they  seem  to 
need  it.     Stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  frequently. 

Wallflowers.  —  Seeds  of  the  single  ones 
should  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
for  next  year's  blooming.  A  good  supply  of 
cuttings  of  the  double  ones  should  be  got  in  ; 
these,  though  much  the  scarcest,  are  the  most 
beautiful  by  far.  The  varieties  most  worth 
seeking  for,  are  a  double  blood-red — flowers 
very  dark  ;  a  double  bright  yellow,  of  brilliant 
colour,  and  with  narrower  leaves  than  any  of 
the  others  ;  a  dwarf  dingy  double  yellow,  called 
the  Hornet  ;  and  a  double  purple,  which  has 
flowers  of  a  peculiar  purplish  tint.  These 
should  be  rooted  under  hand-glasses,  and 
potted,  and  kept  in  pots  through  the  winter. 

Water  the  different  kinds  of  choice  flowers 
carefully  if  the  weather  proves  dry  :  a  good 
deal  of  their  success  depends  on  their  being 
properly  watered  when  the  blooms  are  ad- 
vancing. 
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Attend  to  the  general  remarks  given  last 
month,  particularly  as  to  keeping  the  soil  open 
and  clean  by  frequent  hoeing. 

Angelica. — Plant  out  in  a  damp  situation, 
three  or  four  feet  apart.  It  may  be  planted 
and  earthed  up  in  the  same  way  as  celery. 

Artichokes,  (globe).  —  Thin  out  the  old 
stools,  and  make  new  plantations  with  the 
strongest  suckers  ;  they  will  come  in  and  be 
found  useful  in  the  autumn  months  ;  plant 
them  five  or  six  feet  between,  and  three  feet  in 
the  rows. 

Artichokes,  (Jerusalem). — Plant  as  pota- 
toes, keeping  the  rows  a  yard  apart ;  and  if 
required  large  give  more  room,  and  dung 
liberally. 

Asparagus. — Sowings  may  still  be  made  ; 
and,  where  plantations  are  making,  have  the 
plants  dug  out  carefully  with  a  fork,  using 
one-year-old  plants,  and  giving  them  a  rich, 
deep,  and  rather  moist  soil.  In  established 
beds  allow  sound  strong  shoots  all  over  the 
beds,  to  remain  while  cutting  is  going  on.  If 
plentiful,  it  should  be  cut  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  with  the  lower  ends  standing  amongst 
water.  The  beds  can  be  sprinkled  with  salt, 
which  is  highly  beneficial. 

Basil. — Sow  a  main  crop  in  a  slight  hot- 
bed, and  plant  it  out  subsequently  in  a  warm 
situation. 

Beans. — Let  successional  plantings  be  made, 
and  top  them  when  they  have  a  suflicient 
quantity  of  pods  set,  say  when  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height ;  this  varies  in  the  diffe- 
rent sorts.  The  Long  Pod  and  Green  Genoa 
are  good  sorts. 

Beet. — A  full  crop  should  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  in  rows  fifteen 
inches  apart :  two  sowings  may  be  made. 
The  ground,  if  recently  manured,  is  apt  to 
cause  them  to  grow  forked. 

Borage  is  seldom  required,  but  may  be 
sown  in  any  spare  piece  of  ground. 

Borecole. — Sow  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for 
Brocoli. 

Brocoli. — The  main  crops  should  be  sown 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  in  a  rich  warm 
border,  or  in  convenient  sized  beds  ;  those  in 
the  old  plantations  must  be  cleared  away 
before  impoverishing  the  soil  by  sprouting. 
Sow  the  Walcheren,  Chappel's  White,  Sul- 
phur, and  late  Cape. 

Brusseh'  Sprouts. — Sow  the  main  crop 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Imported 
seeds  of  this  fine  vegetable  are  generally  to  be 
preferred. 

Cabbages. — Sow  a  few  frequently  —  the 
Matchless  is  one  of  the  best ;  make  up  all 
deficiencies,  and  attend  to  clearing  off  those 
which  are  running  to  seed. 
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Capsicums  must  be  sown  now  in  a  hot-bed, 
and  potted,  two  or  three  in  a  pot,  and  kept  grow- 
ing until  the  summer,  when,  if  planted  out, 
they  must  have  a  warm  place  against  a  wall. 

Carrots. — Sow  the  Surrey  and  Altringham 
for  main  crops,  if  not  already  done  ;  when 
thinned,  provide  that  a  number  may  be  drawn 
from  the  bed  for  daily  use.  A  light  rich  soil 
is  best  adapted  for  them,  if  deep  enough. 

Cauliflowers.  —  Plant  out  all  the  winter 
standing  plants  ;  make  fresh  sowings,  and 
prick  out  those  that  are  forward  enough  in  a 
frame  or  warm  situation  ;  earth  up  the  early 
crops,  and  when  the  weather  is  fine,  remove 
the  hand-lights  quite  away  ;  the  whole  may  be 
greatly  forwarded  by  liquid  manures  in  a 
tepid  state. 

Celery  may  be  sown  on  a  slight  hot-bed, 
and  pricked  carefully  out  in  a  rich  prepared 
place,  taking  care  not  to  choke  the  heart  of 
tlie  plants  ;  give  them  sufficient  room,  as  they 
are  apt  to  get  drawn  :  for  a  succession,  sow  in 
a  warm  border.  Seymour's  Superb  and  Solid 
White  are  excellent  sorts. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  some  of  the  hardy  kinds 
for  planting  out  on  ridges  ;  the  plants  should 
be  gradually  hardened  from  the  hot-bed  to 
bear  exposure. 

German  Greens. — Sow  these  at  the  same 
time  as  Brocoli. 

Gourds. — Sow  in  pots,  or  a  slight  hot-bed  ; 
the  young  plants  may  be  put  out  in  some 
sheltered  corner,  or  on  one  end  of  the  cucum- 
ber ridge.  The  top  of  a  rubbish  heap  suits 
them  well. 

Herbs. — All  hardy  sorts  that  produce  seeds 
readily,  can  be  sown  in  a  good  situation,  and 
the  increasing  of  others  by  division,  cuttings, 
&c,  must  be  proceeded  with.  Sage  is  best 
raised  from  seed. 

Kales. — The  different  sorts  of  Kale  and 
winter  greens  may  be  sown  and  planted  the 
same  as  Brocoli. 

Kidney-beans. — Sowings  of  these  may  be 
made  in  warm  situations  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  but  great  care  will  be  necessary 
that  they  have  protection  at  night  from  cold. 
Sowing  in  heat  and  planting  out  can  be  done 
with  advantage. 

Leehs. — Sow  a  full  crop,  and  transplant 
them,  when  sufficiently  large,  into  a  very  rich 
soil,  using  the  dibble,  and  planting  deep,  not 
fixing  the  plants  firmly,  as  is  common  in  plant- 
ing other  things,  but  merely  allowing  a  small 
quantity  of  earth  to  fall  into  the  hole,  which 
should  be  left  open. 

Lettuces. — Sow  frequently  for  successional 
crops  ;  plant  out,  a  foot  apart,  in  rich  and 
open  ground.  Good  sorts  are — Green  Genoa, 
Paris  Cos,  and  Victoria  Cabbage. 

Mushrooms. — Attend  to  the  directions  of 
last  month  for  new  beds,  which,  if  ready,  may 


be  spawned  ;  the  utmost  attention  is  necessary 
to  have  the  bed  in  a  fit  state  for  receiving  the 
spawn  ;  the  covering  up  of  the  bed  with  earth 
(if  they  are  wanted  soon)  may  be  proceeded 
with  :  some  prefer  turf,  but  a  loamy  soil  is 
generally  used,  covering  two  inches  deep,  and 
beating  it  firm.  A  moist  heat  in  the  house  is 
indispensable,  and  the  beds  must  be  covered 
with  a  little  hay  or  straw,  and  watering  must 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  avoided.  Keep  the 
temperature  about  60  degs. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — Sow  every  week,  and 
oftener  if  much  is  used. 

Nasturtiums. — A  few  plants  will  be  found 
sufficient,  if  they  have  a  good  situation. 

Onions. — Sow  in  rows  the  chief  crops,  if 
not  already  done  ;  thin  out  gradually,  and  hoe 
them  often. 

Parsley. — Give  a  good  situation  ;  sow  in 
rows  from  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  apart,  or  as 
an  edging  to  the  quarters. 

Parsnips. — These  should  be  sown  early, 
and  rather  wider  apart  than  Carrots ;  put 
them  in  deep  soil,  quickened  with  lime. 

Peas. — Sow  once  a  fortnight.:  stop  the 
leading  shoots  when  in  blossom  ;  give  more 
room  to  the  late  sorts  ;  spruce  branches  may 
yet  be  necessary  to  protect  and  soften  the  cut- 
ting winds  ;  attend  to  their  staking  before 
they  are  injured  by  wind  ;  to  stake  early  is 
commendable  for  various  reasons. 

Potatoes. — Finish  planting  the  chief  crops, 
using  leaf  mould  as  a  manure,  and  planting 
the  sets  whole  :  a  late  planting  for  seed  is 
much  commended. 

Radklies. — Sow  every  fortnight,  in  quan- 
tities according  to  the  demand. 

Rhubarb. — If  much  in  demand,  a  sowing 
should  be  made  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  and 
planted  out  next  month  ;  plantations  can  be 
made  by  dividing  the  old  roots.  It  requires 
a  deep,  sandy,  and  well-manured  soil. 

Savoys. — Make  the  principal  sowing  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month.  Treat  them  as 
Brocoli  and  Kales. 

Scarlet-runners  may  be  sown,  or  those 
raised  in  pots  or  boxes  planted  out,  but  they 
must  be  protected  at  night. 

Scorzonera  and  Salsafy. — If  not  already 
sown  should  be  proceeded  with. 

Sea  Kale. — Sowings  and  fresh  plantations 
may  now  be  made ;  sow  rather  thick,  and  as 
they  are  subject  to  vermin,  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  them  decoyed  away  by  cut  pota- 
toes, or  some  such  contrivance  ;  lime  is  also  a 
preventative.  Sea  Kale  may  be  propagated 
from  cuttings  from  the  roots,  an  inch  or  so  in 
length,  planted  as  potatoes.  Planting  them 
in  patches  of  three  plants  is  found  advantage- 
ous in  covering  them  with  pots  when  forcing. 

Seeds  in  general  may  be  benefited  by 
sprinkling  them  over  with  wood- ashes,  char- 
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coal,  &c,   which  causes  them  to  go  on  with 
greater  vigour. 

Spinach. — Sow  often,  and  thin  it  well ;  it 
is  commonly  sown  between  the  rows  of  Peas, 
but  this  is  in  many  respects  objectionable, 
although  in  some  places  necessary  from  a 
scarcity  of  ground. 

Tomatoes  should  now  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed, 
and  well  forwarded  in  pots  before  being 
planted  against  a  wall  ;  this  is  important  in 
growing  these  successfully. 

Turnips. — The  main  crops  of  turnips,  say 
the  Dutch  and  Stone,  can  be  put  in  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  or  beginning  of  May ; 
sow  in  damp  weather,  and  let  the  ground  be 
well  wrought ;  thin  out  with  a  hoe,  as  being 
more  expeditious  and  effective  ;  protect  all 
from  the  ravages  of  birds,  &c. :  the  seeds  of 
all  the  Brassica  tribe  are  especially  subject  to 
these  attacks. 

Vegetable  Marrow. —  Sow  a  few  of  this  de- 
licious vegetable  in  hot-beds  to  plant  out  on 
ridges,  in  the  same  way  as  ridge  Cucumbers. 
General  Remarks.  —  If  the  weather 
prove  dry,  it  is  well  to  water  the  ground  for 
such  crops  as  Peas  and  Beans  before  planting, 
covering  them  up  with  the  dry  soil  to  prevent 
evaporation.  Plants,  too,  which  have  to  be 
transplanted  should  have  their  roots  puddled 
and  watered  when  planted.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  tread  in  the  seeds  if  the  ground  is  not  wet, 
and  to  prick  and  plant  out  early. 

CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  FRAMES. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  seeds  to  raise  a  few  suc- 
cessional  plants;  they  are  often  found  use- 
ful. A  light  or  two  may  be  planted  out  for 
succession,  or  when  none  have  yet  been 
planted  it  may  now  be  done.  Plants  that  are 
"  ridged"  out,  and  are  growing  freely,  must 
be  stopped  rigidly,  or  the  frames  get  full  of 
useless  vine.  Refer  to  former  directions. 
Sow  seeds  of  the  hardy  ridge  Cucumbers,  for 
planting  out  in  May,  under  hand-glasses. 

Melons. — Sow  the  main  bulk  of  Melons. 
These  require  a  rich,  rather  strong,  loamy  soil, 
and  a  day  temperature  of  from  70  to  80  degs. 
to  grow  in  ;  at  night  60  or  65  degs.  is  suffi- 
cient :  water  them  pretty  freely  until  the 
fruit  blossoms  are  produced,  then  decrease  a 
little  ;  do  not  water  over  the  plants,  but  on 
the  soil,  and  around  the  sides  of  the  frame. 
One  plant  is  enough  for  a  light ;  take  two 
leading  shoots  in  opposite  directions  from  each 
plant,  and  stop  them  when  they  have  run  the 
width  of  the  light  ;  the  laterals  from  these 
shoots  must  be  trained  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  will  bear  the  crop  :  do  not  let  one  or 
two  fruit  set  before  there  is  a  crop  all  over  the 
plant ;  when  they  are  set,  stop  the  shoots  a 
joint  or  two  beyond  each  ;  none  of  these 
branches  should  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than 


one  fruit,  and  five  or  six  fruit,  on  an  average, 
to  a  plant  is  an  abundant  crop  :  size — all 
other  conditions  being  equal — will  depend  on 
the  number  produced  by  the  plant. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

It  may  be  presumed  from  the  earliness  of 
the  season  that  all  the  operations  here,  will  be 
much  advanced.  The  general  principle  of 
keeping  the  ground  clean  and  open  will  be 
found  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

Apples. — A  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept 
for  the  caterpillar,  which,  from  the  mildness  of 
the  winter,  may  be  expected  to  be  plentiful  ; 
probably  to  gather  them  with  the  hand,  if  they 
are  observed  in  time,  may  be  the  most  effec- 
tual way  of  keeping  them  down.  Great  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  thinning  of  the  fruit 
of  the  apple  ;  the  result  would  be  fruit  of  a 
superior  description. 

Apricots. — Protect  by  netting,  which  will 
both  keep  them  later  and  ward  off  frosts. 
Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  disbud- 
ding, making  it  as  a  rule  that  the  foreright  and 
all  buds  be  taken  away,  excepting  the  leader 
and  the  bud  near  the  base  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  shoot:  a  few  spurs  may  be  also  left; 
and  lay  in  the  wood  from  four  to  six  inches 
apart ;  the  shoots  can  be  stopped  when  it  is 
wanted  to  fill  up  a  vacant  space.  The  quan- 
tity of  fruit  left  must  be  determined  by  the 
state  of  the  tree. 

Clierries. — Care  must  be  taken  to  protect 
the  blossoms.  Thinning  the  fruit  should  be 
attended  to  ;  and  the  trees  must  be  smoked  on 
the  first  appearance  of  green-fly. 

Figs  will  now  be  clear  of  the  winter  cover- 
ing, but  it  will  be  well  to  have  it  not  far 
removed,  as  cold  weather  may  yet  give  them 
a  severe  check. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. — Caterpillars 
must  be  here  attentively  looked  after  ;  shaking 
the  bushes,  and  destroying  them  with  lime- 
water,  and  also  syringing  with  the  same,  or 
with  any  water  in  which  alkalies  have  been 
steeped,  is  recommended  if  done  early.  Thin- 
ning the  fruit,  which  is  intended  for  dessert, 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Grafting. — This  may  still  be  effected  if  the 
scions  have  been  kept  back. 

Mulching  and  Staking  newly  -  planted 
trees  must  not  be  omitted,  especially  if  they 
are  planted  shallow. 

Pears. — The  finer  sorts  in  particular  are 
much  improved  by  being  disbudded  and  dis- 
blossomed,  and  by  having  the  fruit  thinned. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  Protect  by 
spruce-boughs  or  oil-cloth  in  the  evenings  ; 
before  the  leaves  expand  it  will  be  of  benefit 
to  wash  them  with  soap-water  and  sulphur, 
applied  by  the  engine.  Should  green-fly  ap- 
pear, a  decoction,  well  squeezed,  of  the  peach 
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twigs,  preserved  from  prunings,  can  be  applied 
in  a  similar  way.  Attend  to  disblossoming 
and  disbudding  :  this  is  the  time  to  perform 
the  art  of  pruning  aright ;  leave  no  more 
wood  than  is  requisite  for  a  perfect  tree  the 
following  season  ;  stop  the  leaders  when  wood 
is  wanted. 

Plums. — Treat  these  the  same  as  the  Peach, 
but  they  do  not  require  so  much  protection, 
and  are  generally  more  spurred  ;  if  the  trees 
are  very  dirty  they  may  be  headed  down. 

Strawberries.— -They  will  require  water- 
ings if  very  dry  when  in  flower,  and  scatter 
between  the  rows  short  grass  or  such  like  ; 
add  liquid  manure  after  the  fruit  is  set. 

Vines. — Thin  and  nail  in  the  shoots,  and 
protect  carefully. 


(Half-size.) 

PTEROSTIGMA    GRANDIFLORUM. 

(Bentham.) 

LARGE-FLOWERED    WINOPOINT. 

A  tretty  full  account  of  this  plant  having 
been  given  at  page  128,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
here  to  describe  the  plant  further  than  to  say, 
that  it  is  a  cool  stove,  or  probably  a  green- 
house plant,  with  ovate  hairy  leaves,  and  two- 
lipped,  large,  showy  blue  flowers,  which  are 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves — in  a 
wild  state  in  racemes,  but  under  cultivation  as 
yet  only  solitary. 

It  is  one  of  the  new  plants  sent  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  from  China,  by  Mr.  Fortune, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  a  gay  plant,  growing  on 
hill  sides  and  near  streams  of  water.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  its  wild  condition  it  does  not 
grow  more  than  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 


high,  and  has  a  close  spike  of  flowers  from  the 
axil  of  every  leaf.  As  far  as  it  has  been  grown 
in  this  country,  it  has  reached  three  feet,  or 
even  more,  in  height,  and  the  leaves,  instead 
of  the  flowers,  have  predominated  ;  we  may 
therefore  devote  the  remainder  of  this  notice 
to  a  brief  consideration  of  this  subject,  since 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  more  at  length 
on  a  mere  description  of  the  plant. 

The  difference  between  the  plant  in  its  wild 
state,  and  as  hitherto  cultivated,  is  entirely  the 
consequence  of  the  treatment  it  has  received. 
It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  habits  and  culture  of  plants  —  though 
perhaps  such  a  thing  is  never  even  suspected 
by  those  who  do  not  look  deeper  than  the  sur- 
face of  things — that  while  a  certain  mode  of 
treatment  will  cause  particular  plants  to  de- 
velope  what  are  called  their  organs  of  nutri- 
tion— that  is  leaves,  &c. — a  different  course 
of  treatment  will  check  the  production  of  these 
organs,  and  induce  the  development  of  the 
organs  of  reproduction — in  other  words,  the 
flowers,  &c.  We  shall  not  in  this  place  inquire 
why  and  how  this  takes  place,  since  that  would 
lead  us  on  to  disputed  ground  ;  and  we  shall 
therefore  only  mention  the  fact,  leaving  it  to 
those  of  our  intelligent  readers  who  have 
leisure  and  inclination  to  do  so,  to  prosecute 
this  inquiry  for  themselves.  It  will  be  more 
to  our  purpose  to  notice  briefly  the  kind  of 
treatment  which  respectively  produces  such 
apparently  opposite  results. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  mere  extension  of 
the  plant.    It  may  be  presumed  that  the  three 
principal  agents  which   affect  the  growth  of 
plants,  are  heat,  moisture,  and  light.     "When 
moisture  becomes  freely  absorbed  by  the  tis- 
sues of  the  plant,  they  are  expanded  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree  ;  and  when  this  is  accom- 
panied by  heat  in  a  degree  too  powerful  for 
the  plant,  an  elongation  of  the  mass  of  tissue 
takes    place,    the    plant    becomes   apparently- 
larger,    but    without    containing   within   its 
structure    any  materially  greater  amount  of 
assimilated  matter  :  when  they  are  therefore 
acted  on  in  this  way,  a  mere  growtli  of  leaves 
and  stems,  with  but   little,  if  any  flower,  will 
be  the  result  ;  and  this  will  be  more  particu- 
larly the  case  if  the  amount  of  light  is  dispro- 
portionately small.  If  the  heat  is  not  excessive, 
a    more  powerful  degree  of  light  will  make 
some  amends.    On  the  other  hand,  the  flower- 
ing of  plants  depends  on  the  amount  of  matter 
they  assimilate    from   the   food  presented   to 
them,  and  light  is  the  agent  which  promotes 
assimilation.   When,  therefore,  plants  are  sub- 
jected to  powerful  light,  they  produce  flowers 
in  the  proportion  that  light  bears  to  the  heat 
and  moist  ore  acting  on  the  plant,  and  as  they 
each  bear  to  what  is  adapted  for  the  particular 
habit  and  structure  of  the  plant. 
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Now  in  the  case  of  Pterostigma,  the  plant 
has  been  kept  in  too  warm  and  close  an  arti- 
ficial atmosphere ;  and  the  preponderating 
force  which  this,  of  itself,  would  give  to  the 
production  of  leaves,  was,  during  the  season 
of  1845,  augmented  by  the  partial  amount  of 
direct  light  which  was  experienced.  Accord- 
ing to  our  ordinary  notions  of  the  effect  of 
these  agents  on  the  growth  of  plants,  the 
result  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  it 
was.  To  cause  the  plants  to  flower  freely,  to 
grow  more  dwarf,  and  to  develop  the  blossoms 
in  their  natural  disposition  (in  racemes),  a 
lighter  summer  than  that  of  1845,  and  a  less 
amount  of  heat  and  moisture  than  is  usually 
found  in  plant-stoves,  would  appear  to  be 
necessary.  Probably,  what  is  understood  by  a 
warm  green-house  would  afford  a  sufficient 
degree  of  warmth  for  growing  the  plant  ;  or, 
if  it  should  be  found  to  require  the  average 
heat  of  a  plant-stove,  it  must  have  a  clear 
atmosphere.  What  is  actually  necessary,  will 
have  to  be  found  by  experiment.  Very  often, 
for  want  of  this  experimentalizing,  a  handsome 
plant  gets  condemned  as  worthless,  just  because 
the  proper  treatment  was  not  at  once  hit  upon. 
We  have  in  this  space  only  glanced  at  the  sub- 
ject, but  we  trust  our  amateur  friends  will  un- 
derstand us. 

Besides  the  means  already  hinted  at  in  con- 
nexion with  the  natural  agents  of  growth,  of 
inducing  a  flowering  condition,  the  practice  of 
confining  the  roots  within  the  limits  of  a  com- 
paratively small  pot  may  be  found  to  be  neces- 
sary :  this  mode  of  treatment  has  usually  the 
effect  of  checking  growth  and  promoting 
flowering.  It  is  stated  that  the  plant  requires 
shade  during  hot  sunny  weather  ;  for  our  own 
part,  we  should  be  rather  chary  of  shading  it. 
In  the  winter  it  requires  to  be  kept  rather  dry. 
It  appears  to  be  a  common  plant  in  China ; 
and,  though  new  to  our  gardens,  was  among 
the  earliest  dried  plants  procured  from  that 
country.  It  is  the  Gerardia  glutinosa  of 
Lirmasus,  and  the  Digitalis  chinensis  of  Lou- 
reiro.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  stated  to 
be  agreeably  sweet-scented.  It  is  stationed 
in  the  natural  order,  Scrophulariaceas  ;  and 
in  the  Linnasan,  Didynamia  Angiospermia. 
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A  floeist  can  do  wonders  with  a  very 
small  bit  of  ground,  and  no  great  quantity  of 
glass  ;  with  a  little  labour,  and  not  much  ex- 
pense. Twenty  rods  of  ground,  in  a  good 
situation,  will  enable  him  to  compete  with  a 
whole  nursery,  and.  with  care,  distance  very 
large  cultivators.  Twenty  rods  of  ground 
may  be  about  twenty-two  yards  wide,  and 
twenty-eight  yards  long.  The  preparation  of 
this,   for  the  growth  of  florist's  flowers  and 


plants,  is,  under  present  circumstances,  not  a 
very   expensive   affair.     Say  we  begin   with 
about    six    frames    and  glasses,   such   as    are 
made  for  hot-beds,  and  also  used  to  protect 
things  in  winter  ;    the  general  size  of  these 
lights  is  five  to  six  feet  long,  and  three  feet 
six  inches  wide.     Some  have    these    frames 
made  so  as  to  have  two  lights,  or  three  lights, 
to  one  box ;  but  there  are  many  good  reasons 
to  prefer  for  those  in  a  small  or  moderate  way, 
frames  with  only  one  light  to  a  box,  as  they  are 
easily  removed,  and  can  be  used  for  different 
things  independently  of  each  other.    We  must 
premise,  that  for  winter  protection  the  ground 
on  which  these  frames  are  to  stand,  should  be 
paved,  or  bricked  and  cemented,  or  slated,  or 
made  with  asphalte,  as  in  no  case  is   it  good 
that  the  ground  should  be  in  a  state  to  absorb 
the  damp,  which  is  the  great  enemy  in  winter 
time.     We  will  suppose  the  amateur  florist  to 
be    a   determined    exhibitor    of    all    florists' 
flowers  ;  one  of  these  lights  will  be  filled  with 
Auriculas,  one  with  Picotees,  one  Carnations, 
one  Verbenas,  one  with  Pansies  in  pots,  size 
24,  for  blooming   early,  and  one  with  store 
pots  of  cuttings,    &c.      The   Pinks   will  be 
planted  out,  or,  if  not,  are  in  small  pots  in  one 
of  the  frames.     Polyanthuses  will  be  in  their 
open  borders,  or,  if  grown  in  pots,  which  we 
do  not  recommend,  must  be  also  in  a  frame  ; 
for,  be  it  known,  that  all  plants,   even  hardy 
ones,  in  pots,  expose  their  roots,  which  adhere 
to  the  sides,  and  therefore  require  protection, 
while  those  in  the  ground   do  not.     In  this 
garden  there  is  ample  room  for  beds  of  Eanun- 
culuses,  Anemones,  Tulips,  Irises — now  becom- 
ing a  favourite  flower,  and  for  a  collection  of 
that  king  or  queen  of  the  garden,  Roses ;  a 
few   hand-glasses    and    blooming-glasses    for 
Carnations  and  Picotees  and  shades  of  various 
kinds,  to  protect  any  favourite  blooms.     Set 
a  portion  of  the  ground,  say  one  rod,  sepa- 
rated by  a  hedge  or  fence  of  some  kind  to 
hold  the  heaps  of  compost,  which  are  always 
unsightly,   and  in  this  place  get  turfs,   sand, 
loam,  peat,  cow-dung,  horse-dung,   the  dung 
of  poultry,  Carnation  sticks,  pots,  &c. ;  place 
here,  also,  your  spare  hand-glasses,  and  all  the 
contrivances  for  shading   and  covering.     In 
this  space,  too,  have  your  hot-bed,  if  you  have 
one  at  all,  because,  to  raise  many  seeds,  even 
the  tender  annuals,  it  will  be  found  requi- 
site ;  and,  by  keeping  it  in  this  confined  space, 
the  garden  may  always  be  kept  clean.    In  this 
space  you  should  have  a  shed,  or  out-house, 
to  keep  tools  and  things  requiring  protection 
from  the  weather,  and  also  to  use  for  potting 
your  plants,  keeping  your  seeds ;  and,  if  it  be 
built  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  well  weather- 
tight,  it  will  do  to  store  everything  connected 
with  the  garden.     Of  twenty  rods  of  ground, 
two  might  be  devoted  to  this,  which  may  be 
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called  the  workshop  part  of  the  garden  ;  five 
rods  to  Dahlias,  three  to  Roses,  one  each  to 
Anemones,  Pinks,  Ranunculuses,  bulbs  not 
enumerated,  clump-flowers,  such  as  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  and  Pansies  ;  two  to  Tulips,  and 
two  to  other  subjects  ;  but  more  or  less  may 
be  ^ven  to  one  or  other,  as  the  fancy  of  the 
cultivator  leads  him  to  prefer  or  decline  them. 
The  principal  thing  to  look  after,  is  a  good 
fence  or  wall;  and  as  to  soil,  such  a  manageable- 
sized  garden  could  almost  be  made  new ;  and 
indeed  a  good  deal  of  it  would  be  so,  for  the 
beds  of  Tulips,  Ranunculuses,  Pinks,  and 
some  others,  would  require  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  loam  if  it  were  not  the  natural  soil ; 
and  as  we  mostly  have  to  locate  where  we  can, 
instead  of  where,  we  desire,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  The  whole  should  be  well  drained, 
for  it  is  a  waste  of  labour,  of  seed,  and  of  plants, 
if  we  do  not.  In  vain  may  we  dress  the  ground 
and  form  new  beds  ;  the  finest  compost  in  the 
world  will  be  spoiled  if  the  drainage  be  not 
good,  and  all  our  labour  would  be  lost. 


illcd/sixe.) 

MULGEDIUM   MACRORHIZON. 
{Boyle.) 

LAROE-ROOTED    MULOADE. 

Hardy  autumnal  flowers  are  always  wel- 
come ;  and  any  addition,  moreover,  to  our 
blue  flowering  plants,  is  sure  to  be  looked 
upon  favourably.  In  the  present  subject  we 
have  a  perennial  plant,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
hardy,  of  prostrate  habit,  and  producing  very 
pretty  blue  flowers  during  the  autumn. 

The  plant  has  a  thick  fleshy  root,  of  peren- 
nial duration,  and  prostrate  or  trailing  stems 
two  feet  long,  and  rising  but  a  few  inches  from 
the   ground  :    the  leaves  are  pumatifid   and 


amplexical,  or  clasping  the  stem,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  delicate  purple- 
blue,  and  individually  very  much  like  those  of 
the  wild  Succory,  are  borne  by  the  plant  in  a 
subcorymbose  manner  ;  these  are  produced  in  A 
September  and  October,  in  great  profusion,  * 
and  are  succeeded — the  earlier  ones  at  least — ■ 
by  seeds,  from  which  young  plants  may  be 
raised  with  facility. 

For  ornamenting  rock-work  the  peculiar 
habit  of  the  plant  admirably  fits  it ;  and  in 
such  a  situation  it  is  unsurpassed,  remaining  a 
long  time  in  perfection  during  the  autumnal 
months,  and  covering  the  stones  among  which 
it  is  planted  with  a  carpet  of  lively  hue.  In 
such  situations,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  it  is 
equal  to  anything  we  have  in  cultivation. 
The  only  drawback  seems  to  be,  that  its  fleshy 
roots  are  impatient  of  wet,  on  which  account 
it  requires  protection,  or  the  plants  become 
injured  during  the  winter  by  the  dampness  of 
our  seasons.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary 
to  place  the  plant  in  a  situation  where  the  soil 
is  well  drained  and  rendered  quite  dry  during 
the  winter  ;  and  some  slight  means  of  protec- 
tion, sufficient  to  throw  off  the  water  from  the 
plant,  must  be  employed.  A  hand-glass  sup- 
ported over  the  plant  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  ground,  so  as  to  throw  off  whatever  rain 
might  fall,  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  a  free 
circulation  of  air  to  the  plant,  seems  to  be  the 
best  way  of  accomplishing  this  end.  Water- 
proof covers,  made  of  the  asphalted  felt,  are 
also  to  be  recommended  for  plants  of  this 
habit ;  in  addition  to  these,  if  the  soil  is 
covered  for  a  short  distance  around  the  plant 
with  some  dry  material,  such  as  sawdust, 
ashes,  &c,  their  safety  will  be  rendered  more 
certain. 

It  was  raised  from  seeds  collected  in  Cash- 
mere or  Thibet,  and  presented  by  Dr.  Royle 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Composite — such 
flowers  as  the  wild  Dandelion,  and  the  Goat's- 
beard,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  Linnreus 
ranks  under  Syngenesia  Polygamia. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  GARDEN  PEA. 
All  varieties  of  the  Pea  require  a  deep, 
free,  loamy  soil,  well  manured,  and  deeply  dug, 
or  even  trenched,  so  as  to  leave  it  light  and 
porous.  In  sowing,  the  rows  should  range 
from  north  to  south,  except  for  the  earliest 
crops.  Sow  thin,  keeping  the  seeds  of  the 
tall-growing  sorts  at  least  three  inches  apart, 
and  covering  them  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  a  half,  with  the  soil.  It  is  usual  to  have 
the  rows  from  three  to  six  feet  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  variety ;  but  it  is 
much  better  to  sow  at  far  wider  intervals,  fif- 
teen feet    on    an    average,  by  which    means 
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shade  is  afforded  to  any  crops  between  the 
rows,  which  will,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  found 
beneficial.  The  different  crops  must  of  course 
be  kept  perfectly  clear  of  weeds,  and  the 
*  ground  should  be  deeply  stirred  occasionally 
near  their  roots,  especially  before  watering  in 
dry  weather.  A  good  soaking  with  liquid 
manure  should  also  be  given  now  and  then. 

Bearing  these  general  remarks  in  mind,  the 
time  for  putting  in  the  various  crops  may  now 
be  mentioned.     The  first  sowing  is  generally 
made  in  November,  in  a  warm,  sheltered  situ- 
ation, as,  under  a  south  wall.     An  excellent 
plan  for  all  the  earliest  sowings,  is  to  ridge  up 
the  quarter  selected  into  banks  running  east 
and  west,  with  a  steep  slope  on  the  north  side, 
whilst  the  south  should  have  an  inclination  of 
about  45  degrees.     Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  drainage  is  perfect.     The  Peas  should  be 
sown  in  a  drill  near  the  middle  of  the  south 
face  of  the  bank,  and  must  be  protected  in 
hard  weather  with  a  layer  of  old  tan,  sifted 
ashes,  or  similar  material ;  and  when  further 
advanced,  by  small  branches  of  trees,  or  fern, 
stuck  along  both   sides  of  the  rows;    but  as 
Peas   grown   on  this  plan,  instead  of  being 
staked,  are  allowed  to  spread  on  the  ground, 
the  spray  should  never  be  used  longer  than 
just  sufficient  to  protect  the  plants  for  the  time 
being.     These  banks  are  also  very  useful  for 
other  tender  crops  when  the  Peas  are  cleared 
away.     If  the  earliest  crops  are  sown  under  a 
wall,  the  stakes  should  lean  away  from  it,   so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  trees  on  it.     A 
second  crop  is  generally  sown  in  December, 
when   the  weather   is  sufficiently  open,    and 
especially  if  those  sown   in  November   fail. 
With  all  the  care,  however,  that  may  be  taken 
with  these  crops,  they  seldom  produce  Peas 
fit  for  use  a  week  before  other  crops  sown  in 
the  spring,  more  particularly  if  the  Peas  be 
forwarded   in    heat,    and   transplanted    when 
most  of   the  bad  weather  is  over.     Various 
ways  of  raising  the  Peas  for  this  purpose  are 
resorted  to.     A  good  plan  is  to  take  strips  of 
turf,  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  any  con- 
venient length,  and  cut  a  groove  in  the  under 
side,  in  which  sow  the  Peas  ;  place  the  turfs 
close  together,  with  the  grooves  upwards,  in  a 
pit  or  frame,  and  cover  the  Peas  an  inch  or  so 
with  leaf  or  other  light  mould.      The  heat 
must  be  very  moderate,  and  plenty  of  air  must 
be  given  when  the  plants  come  up  to  harden, 
and  keep  them  dwarf,  as  if  drawn  up  ever  so 
little,  they  are  seldom  of  any  use,  being  very 
liable  to  rot  at  the  ground,  or  shank  off,  as  it 
is  termed,  and  also  to  be  broken  over.     When 
a  place  is  prepared  for  them,  the  turfs  can  be 
lifted  out  whole,  and  placed  in  drills;  the  roots 
get  thus  very  little  disturbed,  and  the  plants 
progress  rapidly.     If  sown  in  pots,  or  boxes, 
similar  precautions  must  be  taken,  and  great 


care  is  necessary  in  transplanting,  so  as  to  in- 
jure the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  In  this 
operation,  the  drills  should  be  made  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  a  portion  of  fine  prepared  soil 
to  be  put  round  the  plants  for  them  to  root 
into,  and  the  plants  will  be  benefited  by  rais- 
ing the  earth  in  a  ridge  higher  than  them- 
selves on  the  windy  side  of  the  rows.  These 
crops  may  be  staked  or  not,  according  to  the 
situation  they  occupy  ;  but  where  they  can  be 
staked,  it  is  certainly  best  to  do  so,  if  only  on 
the  score  of  neatness. 

The  next  series  of  crops,  for  summer  use, 
should  be  sown  about  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, as  early  in  the  month  as  the  weather 
will  allow.  From  this  time  till  Midsummer, 
additional  sowings  should  be  made  about  every 
ten  days,  or,  as  the  old  gardeners  used  to  word 
it,  "  as  soon  as  those  last  sown  appear  above 
ground."  Of  course,  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  sorts  used  as  the  season  advances ;  * 
the  first  sowing  of  the  Marrow  varieties  being 
made  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  February, 
while  the  Sugar  Peas  must  not  be  sown  till  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  March.  The  last 
crop  for  producing  Peas,  as  long  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  up  to  November,  may  be 
put  in  the  ground  a  little  after  Midsummer, 
and,  as  well  as  all  the  summer-sown  crops, 
must  be  attentively  attended  to  with  water, 
which  should  be  given  in  thorough  soakings, 
and  not  so  as  to  wet  the  surface  only,  and 
make  it  cake  or  bind  hard  round  the  stems  of 
the  plants.  As  the  crops  advance  in  growth, 
they  should  be  occasionally  moulded  by  draw- 
ing some  fine  earth  up  to  each  side  of  the 
rows  ;  the  last  moulding  being  given  just  be- 
fore they  are  staked.  The  stakes  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  height  attained  by  the 
different  varieties,  and  should  be  firmly  in- 
serted in  the  ground,  and  when  the  crop  is 
staked,  the  tops  of  the  spray  should  be  clipped 
off  to  a  regular  height,  so  as  to  leave  the  work 
neat.  Some  of  the  Marrow  Peas  should  have 
the  tops  of  the  plants  pinched  out,  which  will 
cause  them  to  branch  ;  and  in  the  strong- 
growing  sorts  this  may  be  done  two  or  three 
times,  and  as  many  crops  of  Peas  may  be 
gathered  from  the  same  plants,  if  properly 
attended,  and  watered  as  before  recommended. 


PLANTING    BY    THE    SEA-SIDE. 

EY   JAMES    GRIGOR,    NORWICH. 

To  raise  trees  by  the  sea-side  is  one  of  the 
grandest  triumphs  of  arboricultural  skill.  To 
plant  anywhere  successfully,  confers  peculiar 
satisfaction  on  the  planter  ;  but  to  raise  a 
sylvan  bower,  whence  the  grandeur  of  the 
ocean  can  be  closely  contemplated,  is  in  every 

*  For  description  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Pea  sc^ 
page  123. 
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respect  more  interesting  and  important.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  wait  to  enforce  this  posi- 
tion. The  sea — one  of  the  grandest  features 
in  creation — is  viewed  with  awe  and  delight  by 
all ;  but,  in  almost  every  instance,  what  a 
picture  of  sterility  is  spread  out  along  its 
shores  !  Even  our  most  fashionable  watering- 
places,  with  reference  to  their  natural  scenery, 
may  with  truth  be  represented  as  "  dull  and 
treeless."  I  shall  therefore  conclude,  that  to 
invest  such  scenes  with  rich  sylvan  furniture, 
is  a  point  worthy  of  the  closest  attention. 

Where  has  such  a  thing  been  done  ?  will  no 
doubt  be  the  first  question.  To  this  I  reply, 
that  the  examples  are  to  be  seen  on  the  cliffs 
of  the  German  Ocean,  in  the  parishes  of 
Runton  and  Trimmingham,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  the  property  of  Sir  Edward  North 
Buxton,  Bart.  There  are  in  all  about  twenty 
plantations  in  these  parishes,  extending  over  a 
space  of  about  120  acres,  but  I  select  one  in 
particular,  which  will  afford  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  successful  maritime  planting  ;  it  is 
called  the  "  Boreas  Plantation."  The  plants 
stand  on  a  bold  cliff,  250  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  towards  the  north-west,  and  part 
of  them  only  twelve  yards  from  the  beach. 
Standing  on  this  plantation,  the  beholder  looks 
down  upon  a  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean,  which 
is  here  literally  whitened  by  the  sails  of  the 
Scotch  and  Baltic  traders.  Its  commanding 
prospect  has  recommended  it  to  the  officers  of 
the  Preventive  Service,  for  here  their  watch- 
house  is  erected.     This,  then,  is  the  locality. 

Horn  it  has  been  planted  is  the  more  im- 
portant question  ;  and  here  I  shall  take  care 
to  state  the  details  minutely.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done,  is  to  have  the  soil  trenched  with 
the  spade,  to  the  depth  of  20  or  24  inches. 
This  will  cost  61.  per  acre.  Cheap  processes 
of  planting  in  such  situations  will  prove  of  no 
use  ;  they  have  been  tried  repeatedly  with  no 
success  ;  and  I  have  little  hesitation  in  stating 
that  it  cannot  be  done  effectually  without  the 
preparation  alluded  to.  When  trenching  is 
put  out  to  be  done,  at  so  much  per  perch,  I 
have  known  unprincipled  men  leave  about  a 
third  of  the  ground  undisturbed.  It  should 
therefore  be  done  either  by  the  day,  or  with 
the  understanding  that  if  any  part  of  the  soil 
should  be  found  unbroken,  the  price  of  the 
whole  would  be  withheld. 

2.  The  time  for  planting  is  of  the  greatest 
moment.  All  planting  by  the  sea-side  should 
be  done  during  the  month  of  March,  or  in  the. 
first  fortnight  in  April.  The  plants  will  thus 
In-  lice  from  the  cutting  winter's  winds,  until 
they  have  established  themselves  in  their  new 
situations.  Some  will  no  doubt  go  and  try  a 
half  measure,  by  planting  at  the  proper  season 
on  untrenched  soil :  let  them  do  so — success 
cannot   be   theirs.     It  should   be  continually 


borne  in  mind  that  planting,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  is  not  at  all  encouraged  by 
Nature  ;  it  is  a  union  of  the  wild  and  tame 
which,  though  permitting,  she  does  not  foster; 
and  Art,  therefore,  has  to  use  her  utmost 
exertions  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  that 
encouragement. 

3.  So  difficult  is  the  work  of  maritime 
planting,  that,  in  addition  to  the  land  being 
well  prepared,  and  the  best  season  chosen, 
there  must  be  shelter  created  ;  and  this  should 
be  done  in  two  ways — as  an  outside  work,  by 
erecting  a  strong  high  fence  of  furze  bundles, 
or  brushwood,  around  the  plantation,  and  by 
planting  the  young  trees  very  close  to  each 
other,  leaving  only  about  a  space  of  eighteen 
inches  between  them.  At  this  rate,  19,000 
plants  will  be  required  for  every  acre  of 
land. 

4.  Cleaning  the  land  for  two  years  is  all- 
important.  The  best  plan  is  to  take  a  crop  of 
carrots  or  parsnips  from  the  land  the  first 
year  ;  and  this  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
hoeing,  &e.,  and  do  no  injury  to  the  trees. 

The  next  point  is  to  select  the  kinds  of  trees 
best  suited  for  such  a  situation  ;  for,  if  this 
should  be  neglected,  the  other  instructions,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  would  be  rendered  useless. 

The  first  deciduous  tree  adapted  to  the 
situation  under  consideration,  is  the  Norfolk 
Black  Sallow,  a  variety  of  the  Salix  caprea, 
thought  by  some  to  be  peculiar  to  Norfolk  : 
it  is  a  most  determined  grower,  even  close  to 
the  water,  and  a  tree  which  attains  to  a  large 
size.  In  the  parish  of  Runton,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea,  is  a  specimen  which,  at 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  is  nine  and  a  half 
feet  in  circumference.  It  was  the  appearance 
of  this  tree,  in  such  a  situation,  which  led  to 
slips  of  it  being  tried  in  the  plantations  above 
referred  to.  The  quality  of  the  wood  of  the 
Sallow  is  by  no  means  first-rate  ;  and  it  is 
rather  recommended  as  a  nurse  to  others  here 
mentioned,  than  as  fit  to  occupy  the  ground 
permanently.  However,  in  some  maritime 
situations,  any  sort  of  tree  would  be  gladly 
accepted,  and,  as  it  is  not  devoid  of  beauty,  it 
should  be  planted  where  those  of  a  better 
texture  do  not  thrive.  It  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  vigour  witli  which  this  tree  proceeds, 
when  I  state  that,  after  the  second  year,  it 
throws  up  shoots  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom  ;  and,  if  trained  to  a 
single  stem,  it  will  become  a  tree  twenty  feet 
high,  in  four  years.  Slips  or  cuttings  are 
quite  equal  to  rooted  plants,  and  there  is  a 
great  saving  in  carriage  in  ordering  the  tree 
in  the  former  shape. 

The  next  bust  deciduous  tree  is  the  Black 
Italian  Poplar,  which  maybe  readily  obtained 
of  any  nurseryman.  It  is  late  in  leafing,  and 
to  this  circumstance,  I  think,  is  to  be  attri- 
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buted  its  success  in  the  situations  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Scotch  Elm  forms  a  noble  addition  to 
the  few  trees  suited  to  grow  by  the  sea-side . 
On  untrenched  soil  this  plant  becomes  bark- 
bound,  and  covered  with  lichen  ;  but,  where 
its  roots  have  liberty,  it  grows  very  rapidly. 

The  Alder  is  also  to  be  recommended  in 
plantations  adjacent  to  the  sea.  Damp  or 
swampy  land  is  usually  planted  with  Alders, 
and  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  it  delights 
only  in  such  soil  ;  it  is  found,  however,  to 
grow  luxuriantly  in  dry  places,  where  the  soil 
is  loosened  to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 

The  Birch,  Larch,  and  Ash  do  not  always 
refuse  to  grow  by  the  sea  ;  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Sallow  for  a  few  years  to  start  them, 
I  have  found  they  succeed  very  well. 

Amongst  evergreens,  the  best  tree  is  the 
Pinus  Pinaster  minor,  a  more  robust  grower 
than  the  common  Pinaster,  with  shorter  and 
thicker  foliage.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  exten- 
sive Pinaster  plantations  of  Jack  Petre,  Esq., 
Westwick,  Norfolk,  and  it  is  there  called  the 
false  Pine,  the  common  Pinaster  being  termed 
the  true  Pine. 

Very  little  inferior  to  the  foregoing,  as  a 
maritime  tree,  is  the  Scotch  Pine,  P.  sylvestris. 
Its  wood  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Pinaster, 
and,  if  the  better  variety,  with  red  wood,  is 
obtained,  a  more  valuable  tree  can  scarcely 
be  had. 

Amongst  shrubs,  my  experience  is  not  so 
extensive.  The  following,  however,  I  have 
proved  to  be  fitted  to  stand  the  sea-air.  The 
Elder,  Snowberry,  Berberry  (Berberis  Aqui- 
folium)  and  the  common  Broom. 

One  other  point  has  to  be  attended  to,  I 
mean  the  size  of  the  plants.  Cuttings  of  the 
Sallow  will  grow  freely,  and  the  other  plants 
should  not  exceed  four  years  in  age.  Plants 
which  had  been  transplanted  in  the  nursery 
the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  they  are 
used,  are  to  be  preferred  to  any  others,  for 
such  are  invariably  furnished  with  small 
fibrous  roots. 

"With  such  trees,  planted  at  the  proper 
season  on  well-trenched  soil,  I  should  have  no 
fear  of  being  able  to  raise  plantations  on  the 
sea-coast,  wherever  there  is  any  depth  of  soil. 
A  beach  of  pure  sand  can  never  be  made  to 
bear  any  sort  of  ligneous  vegetation  ;  but  all 
other  situations,  and  especially  our  watering- 
places,  which  now  present  a  scene  of  frightful 
sterility,  are  quite  capable  of  being  made  green 
and  shady.  I  am  aware  that  sea-side  planting 
forms  a  work  often  undertaken,  and  as  often 
unsuccessful ;  but  still,  there  is  a  way  by 
which  success  is  certain,  for  no  tract  of  land 
can  be  more  exposed,  or  nearer  to  the  sea, 
than  the  "  Boreas  Plantation,"  now  flourish- 


ing in  defiance  of  those  obstacles  which,  till 
lately,  were  considered  insuperable. 
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The  Early  Frame  has  moderate  foliage, 
with  roundish  tubers,  and  a  smooth  skin.  The 
flavour  is  very  good  ;  and  this  variety  is, 
perhaps,  more  grown  in  frames,  &c.  early  in 
the  season  than  any  other. 

Fox's  Seedling  is  a  round  potato,  some- 
thing resembling  the  last,  of  good  quality,  and 
also  much  grown,  but  a  bad  cropper. 

Fox's  Early  Globe  has  light  green  foliage, 
round  few-eyed  tubers,  which  are  mealy  and 
good  flavoured. 

Fox's  Early  Kidney  has  light  green  leaves, 
with  long  regular  tubers,  and  a  smooth  skin, 
cooking  well,  and  of  good  flavour. 

The  Ash-leaved  Kidney  has  pale  narrow 
leaves,  a  tuber  swelling  regularly  to  a  good 
size  at  the  nose,  smooth,  and  of  most  excellent 
flavour.  Almost  universally  grown  for  forcing 
and  the  earliest  out-door  crop. 

The  Early  Manly  has  broad  green  foliage, 
round  large  white  tubers,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  is  very  productive.  A  most  valuable  sort 
for  a  general  early  crop. 

The  American  Native,  with  upright,  light 
green  foliage,  of  vigorous  growth,  and  roundish, 
rather  flattened  tubers ;  white,  and  slightly- 
rough  skin.  An  excellent  variety  for  the  table, 
although  rather  small. 

The  Early  Shaw  has  a  strong  rough  foliage, 
of  medium  growth ;  round,  rather  irregular 
shape,  and  roughish  skin.  A  prolific  sort,  and 
very  extensively  grown  near  London,  to  sup- 
ply the  markets  early. 

Taylor's  Forty/old  has  light  green  foliage, 
with  oval,  much-flattened  tubers,  of  a  dull  red 
colour,  mealy,  and  of  very  superior  flavour. 
A  good  and  very  prolific  variety. 

The  Early  Hetty  has  moderate  dark  green 
foliage,  with  roundish  rather  flattened  smooth 
white  tubers,  of  medium  size,  but  producing 
large  roots  as  a  frame  variety.  One  of  the 
very  best  for  frame  growth,  and  for  the  first 
out- door  crop  ;  extensively  cultivated  in 
Surrey. 

The  Hopetoun  Early  is  an  early  variety, 
with  round  tubers,  of  tolerable  size,  and  ex- 
cellent flavour. 

The  Ladies'  Fingers,  or  Rufford  Kidney, 
has  deep-green  foliage,  and  curved,  kidney- 
shaped  tubers,  with  a  white  skin.  A  good- 
flavoured,  mealy,  handsome-shaped  sort.  Highly 
prized  in  Lancashire  as  one  of  the  earliest 
varieties. 

Soden's  Early  Oxford  is  a  new  variety, 
much  grown  and  highly  esteemed  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  from  which  it  is  named.  There  is 
no  better  eaten. 

The  Cornwall.  Kidney  is  a  variety  with  a 
tuber  small  and  sharp-pointed  next  the  stalk, 
but  swelling  to  a  good  size  at  the  nose,  with 
a  smooth  white  skin.  A  sort  largely  grown 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall  for  the  early  supply 
of  the  London  market. 

Chapman's  Early  Kidney.  —  A  variety 
which  will  bear  late  planting  and  taking  up 
all  the  winter  and  spring  as  new  potatoes ;  and 
if  planted  in  July,  dug  in  November,  and  well 
stored  in  pits,  will  be  equally  good.  It  is 
tender,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  has  a  delicate 
skin.  They  cannot  be  distinguished  from  new 
potatoes  by  their  appearance,  and  even  in  the 
eating,  only  by  being  drier  and  better  than 
those  under  glass. 

LATE    VARIETIES. 

The  Champion  has  broad,  rough  foliage,  and 
round,  rather  full-sized  tubers,  with  duepish 
eyes.     A  good  field  variety,  but  old. 

The  Old  Flat  White  has  large  foliage,  with 
oblong,  flattened  tubers,  and  smooth  skin. 
Flavour  very  good. 

The  White  Bread-fruit  has  light-coloured, 

"  hish  foliage,  roundish  white-skinned 
tubers,  of  good  flavour,  very  prolific,  and  keeps 
well. 

The  Early  Field  Kidney,  with  deep-green 
foliage,  flattish  tubers,  swelling  gradually  from 
the  stalk.     A  moderate  field  variety. 

The  Albany  Kidney  has  a  great  deal  of 
broad  foliage,  and  large,  curved,  and  flattish 
tubers.    An  excellent  sort,  of  superior  flavour. 

Edinburgh  Donx,  with  pale  foliage,  and 
round  tubers,  having  purple  eyes.  A  good 
variety. 

The  Blue  Dons  have  a  darker  foliage  than 
the  last,  and  with  similar  tubers  to  the  last  in 
.  but  of  a  dull  purple  colour. 

The  Devonshire  Apple  has  rather  tall  foli- 
B  e,  with  large  round  pink-eyed  tubers,  of  a 
good  flavour.  A  good  and  prolific  sort, 
one  of  the  very  best  late  keepers. 

The  Irish  Apple  has  deep  green  foliage, 
with  roundish  tubers,  much  hollowed  at  the 
nds,  and  reddish  eyes.  A  good  variety,  and 
has  been  long  in  cultivation  in  Ireland. 

The  Black  .1  iiiirirun  P  ink-Eye  hn^  darkish 
hick  foliage,  and  roundish  tubers,  with  red 
Byes.  Of  good  flavour,  very  prolific,  and  an 
excellent  keeper. 

The  Cork  Red  has  dark  green  foliage,  with 
d  tubers,  of  a  reddish" colour. 
A  good-flavoured  mealy  variety. 

The  Perthshire  Red  has  light-coloured 
Sliage,  with  rather  oblong  flattish  red  tubers, 
f  good  flavour.      A  highly  esteemed  sort. 

The  Pour  Man's  Profit  grows  close  in  its 
Ibliic'v,  with  round  tubers,  of  a  dark  reddish 


colour.     Of  superior  flavour,  and  much  grown 
in  some  localities. 

The  Red  Bread-fruit  has  light  coloured 
foliage,  with  roundish  flat  red  tubers,  which 
cook  mealy,  and  are  very  good-flavoured. 

The  Red-nosed  Kidney  has  light  green 
foliage,  with  large,  long,  rather  bent  tubers, 
with  red  eyes.     A  very  desirable  variety. 

The  Bedfordshire  Kidney  has  rough  lightish 
coloured  foliage,  and  long,  large,  straight  tubers, 
of  a  reddish  colour,  and  good  flavour. 

Irish  Lumpers  have  dark  green  foliage,  and 
large  roundish  flattened  tubers,  with  a  rough 
white  skin.  An  indifferent  variety,  but  very 
large,  and  very  prolific. 

The  Irish  Cup  has  upright  deep  green 
foliage,  and  large  uneven  shaped  tubers,  of  a 
dull  reddish  colour.  A  good  flavoured  Irish 
variety. 

Connaught  Cups  have  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  large  foliage,  with  oblong  reddish 
tubers,  of  good  quality.  A  large  and  good 
sort. 

The  Oxnoble  has  rough  dark-coloured  foli- 
age, with  oblong  flattened  white  tubers,  of  in- 
different quality.  An  old  sort,  but  still  much 
cultivated  in  some  localities. 

The  Kentish  Seedling  Goldfinder  has  pale 
foliage,  and  round  white  tubers,  with  rather 
deep  eyes.     Of  good  flavour,  and  prolific. 

The  Goldfinder  has  light  green  foliage,  and 
roundish  white  tubers.  Is  rather  earlier,  but 
not  so  highly  esteemed  as  the  last. 

The  Sheep's  Tail  Kidney  has  dark  green 
foliage,  and  thick  long  flattish  tubers,  white- 
skinned,  and  good-flavoured.  A  handsome 
root,  and  rather  early. 

The  Regent  has  tubers  of  a  roundish  shape, 
rather  smaller  at  the  nose,  or  that  end  where 
the  most  eyes  are  placed.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  productive,  and  of  good  quality. 

The  Leathcrcoat  has  large  foliage,  and  a 
roundish  flattened  tuber,  and  is  a  productive 
ami  good-flavoured  sort,  and  also  a  good 
keeper. 

The  Mangold-Wurtzel  Potato  has  very 
strong  growing  stems,  and  large  long  tubers, 
of  a  pale  red  colour. 

The  Prince  de  Roltan  Potato  has  very 
strong-growing  dark  green  foliage,  and  large 
round  red  tubers,  with  the  eyes  very  deeply 
sunk.  This  and  the  last  are  very  produc- 
tive varieties,  but  require  a  great  deal  of 
room. 

As  a  selection  from  the.  foregoing  list,  the 
following  will  comprise  all  the  varieties  neces- 
sary for  ordinary  purposes. 

FOE  kakly  FORCING. 
The  Ash-leaved  Kidney,  the  Early  Frame, 
the  Early  Betty,  Soden'a  Early  Oxford,  and 
( lhapman's  Marly  Kidney. 
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TOR    EARLY   OUT-DOOR   CROPS. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Fox's  Seedling, 
Fox's  Kidney,  and  the  Ladies'  Fingers. 

FOR   MAIN   AUTUMN    CROPS. 

In  addition  to  any  of  the  above,  the  Early 
Manly,  Early  Shaw,  the  American  Native, 
Taylor's  Fortyfold,  and  the  Sheep's  Tail 
Kidney. 

FOR  LATE  CROPS  AND  LONG  KEEPING. 

The  White  Bread-fruit,  the  Devonshire 
Apple,  the  Black  American  Pink-Eye,  the 
Perthshire  Red,  the  Red-nosed  Kidney,  the 
Irish  Cup,  and  the  Regent. 

The  Mangold  Wurtzel  and  Prince  de 
Rohan  Potatoes  produce  immense  crops  of 
very  large  tubers,  of  very  indifferent  flavour, 
but,  on  account  of  their  great  yield,  they  are 
very  fit  for  cattle  crops,  but  are  much  too 
coarse  for  the  table. 

Potatoes  appear  to  prefer  a  sandy  loamy 
soil,  not  retentive  of  moisture,  yet  not  drying 
up  too  suddenly.  On  many  very  stiff  lands 
they  also  do  well,  but  free  open  soils  are  de- 
cidedly to  be  preferred.  On  this  account,  very 
light  lands  are  best  adapted  for  the  early  vari- 
eties, which  complete  their  growth  before  the 
season  becomes  too  dry.  For  stiff  soils,  the 
following  are  recommended  with  confidence: — 
The  Bread-fruit,  the  Regent,  the  American 
Native,  and  the  Irish  Cup.  But  excellent 
reasons  exist  for  varying  the  sorts  from  one 
description  of  soil  to  another.  A  selection 
fit  for  growing  where  a  good  succession  and 
variety  of  produce  is  wanted  in  general  crop- 
ping, is  the  following  : — The  Early  Manly, 
Fox's  Seedling,  Taylor's  Fortyfold,  the  Lea- 
thercoat,  the  Red-nosed  Kidney,  the  Irish  Cup, 
and  Bread-fruit. 

The  following  Potatoes,  which  are  but  little 
known  in  this  country,  (and  are  perhaps  more 
curious  than  useful.)  have  been  grown  in  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  are 
thus  described  in  their  Transactions. 

Golden  Potato  of  Peru. — The  tubers  are 
small,  irregularly  shaped,  but  approaching  to 
globular;  their  skin  is  pale  yellow,  and  nearly 
smooth  ;  the  flesh  is  a  rich  yellow,  much  deeper 
than  in  any  other  old  known  sort.  "When  cut 
through  in  the  raw  state,  it  appears  of  very 
close  firm  texture.  When  dressed,  the  Golden 
Potatoes  are  waxy,  and  of  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
flavour.  It  is  a  late  kind,  and  an  indifferent 
bearer  when  grown  in  a  strong  soil,  but  tole- 
rably productive  in  a  lighter.  Though  very 
good,  this  anxiously  expected  root  has  not 
turned  out  of  such  extraordinary  excellence  for 
the  table  as  was  anticipated,  nor  answered  the 
expectations  which  the  extravagant  accounts 
of  travellers  in  South  America  had  induced  us 
to  form  of  it. 


Pled  Golden  Potato.  —  The  tubers  are 
irregularly  rounded,  with  large  eyes  ;  the  skin 
is  pale  yellow,  striped  with  pale  purple  bands 
of  various  breadths.  The  flesh,  both  raw  and 
when  boiled,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Golden  Potato. 

Asparagus  Potato. — This  Potato,  whether 
it  be  dressed  plain  or  with  sauces,  is  in  much 
estimation  where  it  is  known  ;  its  size  prevents 
its  being  cultivated  where  productive  crops  are 
wanted ;  but  its  excellence  for  the  table  will 
always  insure  its  growth  in  a  garden  where  a 
variety  of  good  esculents  is  required  to  be 
produced.  The  tubers  are  oblong,  slender, 
varying  in  size,  often  from  seven  to  eight 
inches  long ;  skin  of  a  light  brownish  white, 
inclining  to  pale  red,  smooth,  with  numerous 
distinct  eyes.  Flesh  very  pale,  firm,  and  waxy, 
of  superior  flavour.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  but 
late  in  ripening ;  the  eyes  are  also  late  in 
shooting,  so  that  the  stems  are  tardy  in  appear- 
ing above  ground. 

Mouse  Potato. — Is  of  dwarf  growth.  The 
stems  are  dull  purple,  naked,  with  close  joints  ; 
the  petioles  are  short ;  the  leaflets  of  a  light 
green,  ovate,  small,  and  slightly  undulated  at 
the  base,  not  numerous ;  the  pinnules  are  few, 
and  in  general  flat.  The  blossoms  are  few ; 
the  flowers  pale  lilac.  The  tubers  are  very 
small,  oblong,  slightly  curved,  and  generally 
pointed  at  one  end  ;  their  skin  is  smooth,  with 
a  few  small  eyes.  Its  flesh  is  very  pale,  almost 
white  whilst  raw  ;  when  dressed  it  is  waxy  and 
very  good.  A  most  abundant  bearer,  but  late. 
From  one  of  its  names,  it  is  probable  it  is  of 
Scotch  origin.  In  Germany  it  is  said  to  be 
much  cultivated  by  the  curious.  Its  dimi- 
nutive size  will  prevent  its  being  grown, 
except  as  a  matter  of  luxury.  For  all  the 
purposes  in  cookery,  in  which  small  Potatoes 
are  required,  it  will  prove  very  acceptable, 
and  perhaps  be  considered  even  a  greater  de- 
licacy than  the  Aspai'agus  Potato. 

Pine  Apple,  or  Cone  Potato. — This  sin- 
gular root  has  received  the  above  names  from 
its  peculiar  formation.  Below  each  eye  is  a 
projection,  and  as  these  are  numerous  and  re- 
gularly disposed,  it  has  some  resemblance  in 
shape  to  a  Pine  Apple,  or  more  perhaps  to 
the  cone  of  a  Stone  Pine,  after  the  scales  have 
expanded  by  heat.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
curious  collections,  having  been  received  from 
various  persons  since  the  year  1821.  The 
tubers  are  oblong,  middle-sized,  generally 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  with  an  irregular 
surface ;  the  skin  is  smooth,  yellow,  with 
numerous  eyes  deeply  sunk.  In  some  of  the 
roots  the  angles  or  protuberances  are  flat- 
tened, they  have  then  a  greater  resemblance 
to  a  Pine  Apple.  The  flesh  when  raw  is  of  a 
pale  yellow ;  when  dressed,  of  good  flavour  and 
waxy.    It  is  a  moderate  bearer,  but  very  late. 
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Spanish  Dwarf  Potato  is  so  very  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  from  every  other  variety 
of  Potatoe  which  is  cultivated,  that  it  attracts 
the  attention  of  almost  every  person  who  sees 
it.  It  is  so  dwarf  as  not  to  exceed  four  inches 
in  height ;  its  stems  rather  spread  on  the 
ground,  they  are  dark  green,  strong,  branch- 
ing, and  hairy  ;  the  joints  are  very  close  ;  the 
leaflets  dark  green,  hirsute,  and  slightly  undu- 
lated ;  the  petioles  rather  long;  the  pinnules 
numerous.  It  does  not  produce  blossoms. 
The  tubers  are  oblong,  middle-sized,  with  few 
eyes,  their  skin  yellow  and  smooth  ;  the  flesh 
yellow ;  when  dressed  they  are  tolerably  good 
and  mealy.  The  sets  continue  a  long  time 
dormant,  and  do  not  shoot  so  as  to  show  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  till  after  some  of 
the  early  varieties  are  fit  for  use.  By  this  it 
escapes  all  injury  from  spring  frosts.  It  is  a 
moderate  bearer,  and  late  in  ripening. 


i  Ona-tttird  natural  size-) 

Gl.SNERA  HONDENSIS. 
(Humboldt.) 

THE    HONDA    GESNERA. 

Almost  every  plant  of  this  family  is  a 
beautiful  object  when  properly  cultivated ;  and 

the  only  reason  why  they  are  not  now  gene- 
rally grown,  is  that  they  fequire  a  high  tem- 
perature, such  as  that  of  a  hot-house  or  a  hot- 
bed. Among  the  free-growing  herbaceous 
Glass  of  stove  plants  they  are  very  conspicuous 
from  their  beauty. 

Gesnera  Hondensis  has  a  tuberous  root, 
as  have  most  of  the  species  :  its  stems 
are  herbaceous  and  hairy,  and  grow  erect, 
about  a  foot  or  rather  more  in  height  ; 
they  are  thickly  set,  with  opposite  spreading 


acutely-ovate  hairy  leaves,  from  the  axils  of 
which  the  flowers  are  produced,  sometimes 
solitary,  but  more  frequently  two  or  three 
together  from  the  same  axil  ;  they  are  tubular 
and  sub-ventricose,  rather  more  than  an  inch 
long,  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  clothed  nearly 
their  whole  length  with  shaggy  bright  red 
hairs,  giving  the  flower  quite  a  deep  orange 
hue,  yellow  at  the  end  from  the  absence  of 
the  hairs. 

The  plant  has  been  long  known  to  botanists, 
though  it  is  new  to  our  gardens.  Humboldt 
originally  discovered  it  at  Honda,  in  New 
Granada  ;  and  from  the  same  neighbourhood 
Mr.  Purdie  sent  some  of  its  tubers  to  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  where  they 
arrived  during  the  earl}'  part  of  1845.  One 
of  these,  it  appears,  bloomed  in  December  of 
the  same  year  in  the  gardens  of  Syon  house, 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

It  is  remarkable  for  the  profusion  in  which 
its  blossoms  are  produced :  and,  so  far  as 
opportunities  haveyet  been  afforded  of  learning 
the  most  successful  mode  of  treating  it,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  admit  of  being 
bloomed  atalmost  anyperiod  of  the  year,  simply 
by  retarding  or  accelerating  its  growth.  This 
is  a  valuable  property,  and  exists  in  plants 
generally  far  more  than  it  is  appreciated, 
though  it  is  the  very  principle  on  which  the 
gardener  has  to  work  when  he  is  about  to  pro- 
duce a  constant  succession  of  flowers.  It 
might  momentarily  be  thought  that  it  would 
be  more  pleasing,  as  afibrding  more  variety, 
to  keep  a  succession  of  flowers  by  means  of 
different  kinds  of  plants,  rather  than  by 
lengthening  the  season  of  blooming  in  any 
particular  plant,  but  it  is  seldom  indeed  that 
the  appearance  of  a  really  beautiful  plant 
becomes  wearisome  and  ungrateful  to  the  eye. 
A  light  rich  loamy  soil  suits  this  genus  well. 

THE     CARNATION     AND     PICOTEE, 

WITH  REMARKS  ON   RUNNING  OF  THEIR  C010ER. 

Among  the  most  improving  as  well  as  ele- 
gant florists'  flowers,  must  be  mentioned  these 
beautiful  subjects  produced  from  wildlings  of 
the  least  possible  interest,  and  brought  to  a 
state  which  renders  it  not  unlikely  they  will 
at  last  attain  perfection,  although  we  have 
placed  before  the  floral  world  a  model  not 
very  easily  approached.  The  habit  and  treat- 
ment of  these  plants  are  so  similar,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them  until  we  come  to 
the  perfect  flower,  when  the  different  style  of 
bloom  forces  us  to  distinguish  several  of  their 
properties,  which  are  totally  different  to  each 
Other.  Tin:  Carnation  has  stripes  of  colour 
through  the  body,  as  it  were,  of  the  petal; 
the  Picotee  ha-  its  most  de;ise  colour  on  the 
exterior  edge,  and  when  at  its  best,  it  radiates 
n2 
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from  the  edge  to  the  body  of  the  petal,  without 
reaching  far.  In  form,  texture,  and  thickness, 
they  should  be  alike ;  it  is  the  marking  which 
•  is  so  different,  and  essentially  different,  as  to 
make  the  distinction  between  them.  Of  the 
many  writers  on  these  flowers,  none  have  been 
able  to  decide  upon  the  cause  of  one  particular 
failing.  When  all  that  can  be  done  has  been 
done,  and  without  our  being  able  to  arrive  at 
any  good  reason^  for  it,  some  flowers  will  lose 
their  beautiful  stripes  and  edges,  and  become 
flushed  with  colour  all  over,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  Tulip  will  go  back  to  a  breeder  or  self- 
colour,  after  blooming  for  years  in  the  finest 
possible  character ;  but  there  is  this  essential 
difference  in  the  flowers, — the  Tulip  has  first  to 
break  into  stripes  after  coming  a  self-colour, 
and  perhaps  blooming  so  for  years,  whereas 
the  Carnation  begins  flowering  even  the  first 
year  from  the  seed,  in  its  beautiful  variegated 
colours,  and  one  is  not  prepared  for  the  change 
to  a  worthless  self-coloured  bloom.  The  manner 
of  its  coming  is  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  unac- 
countable. Plants  reared  from  the  same  stool 
will  come,  some  fine,  some  run  and  spoiled, 
although  all  have  been  treated  alike,  in  every 
possible  way.  Nay,  this  is  not  all,  for  flowers 
on  the  same  plant  will  come,  one  run  and  one 
fine ;  and,  worse  or  more  puzzling  than  this, 
a  flower  itself  will  be  half  run  and  half  fine. 
This  shuts  out  at  once  all  the  groundless 
notions  that  have  been  formed  of  its  being 
caused  by  different  treatment.  By  some  it 
has  been  considered,  that  the  more  they  are 
excited  by  strong  manures  the  more  apt  they 
are  to  partially  or  wholly  rim ;  and,  one  of 
the  most  likely  means  of  profitable  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  submitting 
the  flowers,  or  rather  the  petals  of  flowers,  in 
their  different  states,  to  a  powerful  microscope. 
Our  readers  do  not  want  to  be  told  that  the 
petals  of  flowers  are  composed  of  atoms  like 
so  many  bladders  of  liquid.  Now,  if  these 
contain  the  colouring  matter,  and  any  par- 
ticular rupture  of  these  globules  disperse  it, 
we  can  easily  account  for  the  partial  running 
of  a  single  flower,  or  the  running  of  all  the 
flowers  upon  a  plant,  because  the  excited 
growth  that  would  burst  the  globules  of  which 
the  flowers  are  formed,  would,  if  the  colouring 
matter  be  there,  disseminate  that  which\>rigi- 
nally  formed,  or  would  form,  the  dense  or 
brilliant  concentrated  marks,  over  the  whole 
texture,  that  is,  among  all  the  colourless 
globules  of  which  the  white  parts  seem  com- 
posed, and  so  make  a  fainter  hue  over  the 
whole  mass ;  so  also  would  the  rupture  of  a 
few,  in  one  part  of  the  flower,  spoil  a  portion 
or  the  whole  of  the  petal  in  which  the  rupture 
took  place ;  and  in  every  stage  of  foulness, 
from  very  partial  to  very  general,  the  effect  is 
precisely  that  which  would  be  caused  by  the 


bursting  of  the  globules  of  colour  in  the 
coloured  parts,  and  its  running  all  among  the 
neighbouring,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  colour- 
less atoms  belonging  to  the  part  which  would 
have  been  white.  If  this  theory  be  admitted, 
there  is  no  longer  a  mystery  in  the  running 
of  Carnations  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  the  globules  of  which  the  coloured  part 
of  a  flower  is  composed,  may  be  too  weak  for 
a  strong  growth,  and  that  they,  like  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  human  frame,  would  give  way 
under  particular  excitement.  The  partial 
rupture  of  a  flower,  as,  for  instance,  a  single 
petal,  is  no  more  strange  than  the  rupture  of 
a  single  vessel  in  the  lungs  or  the  brain,  and 
may  be  caused  by  too  much  excitement  at  that 
part,  or  by  too  little  resisting  strength.  It  is, 
in  fact,  no  more  than  the  bursting  of  a  goose- 
berry or  the  cracking  of  a  plum.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  our  readers,  to  submit  the  petals 
of  a  flower  to  the  magnifying  power  that  will 
exhibit  its  thousand  globules  of  which  it  is 
composed  as  perfect  as  the  roe  of  a  herring, 
or  the  pulp  of  an  orange,  and  they  will  no 
longer  consider  it  wonderful  that  a  Carnation 
runs  in  colour.  All  florists  seem  to  fancy  that 
the  running  of  flowers  is  a  consequence  of 
growing  them  too  rank,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
exciting  them  too  much, — a  conclusion  not  at 
all  unnatural;  but  it  may  be  also  the  con- 
sequence of  a  predisposition  to  a  peculiar 
weakness  in  the  flower  itself,  or  in  the  portions 
which  form  the  predominating  colours ;  and 
this  is  the  more  likely,  because  we  find  parti- 
cular varieties  much  more  liable  than  others. 
The  study  of  the  florist,  therefore,  should  be 
to  adopt  with  such  varieties,  a  steady  culture, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  exciting  com- 
post, and  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  un- 
necessary growth,  which  we  do  know  is  often 
fatal  to  highly  coloured  flowers.  "We  wish 
more  attention  were  paid  by  florists  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  one  more 
interesting,  and  surely  there  is  not  one  which 
has  given  rise  to  such  senseless  speculations. 
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If  anything  can  make  converts  to  the  neces- 
sity and  the  advantage  of  scientific  pursuits, 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Carpenter  must  have  this 
tendency.  Inquiries  that  have  been  deemed 
presumptuous,  an4  pronounced  irreligious, 
from  the  very  manner  in  which  philosophers 
have  conducted  them,  are  in  this  gentleman's 
admirable  treatises  rendered  tributary  to  the 
worship  of  the  Creator,  through  his  wondrous 


*  "  Animal  Physiology  ;  a  comprehensive  Sketch  of 
the  Principal  Forms  of  Animal  Structure."  By  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  M.D.,F.R.S.,  author  of  "  General  and  Com- 
parative Physiology,"  Lecturer  on  Natural  History  and 
Comparative  Anatomy  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Lon- 
don ;  Wm.  S.  Orrand  Co.  Paternoster-row.     1844. 
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works,  and  no  one  required  more  of  that  skill 
for  which  he  is  distinguished,  than  his  treatise 
on  the  Physiology  of  Animal  Creation.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  and  apply  the  information 
contained  in  this  volume,  without  increasing 
our  wonder,  and  fear  and  admiration  of  the 
Great  First  Cause,  seeing,  that  subjects  passed 
over  without  a  thought, — animals  upon  which 
we  have  never  bestowed  a  look,  become,  when 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  the  book  under 
notice,  as  wonderful  in  structure  as  man  him- 
self. Mr.  Carpenter,  however,  does  not  pro- 
fess to  touch  upon  theology.  Indeed,  in  his 
Introduction,  he  all  but  disclaims  it  :  he 
says — 

"  Whilst  keeping  in  view  the  most  impor- 
tant practical  applications  of  the  science  of 
Physiology,  he  has  not  thought  it  desirable  to 
pursue  these  too  far  ;  since  they  constitute  the 
details  of  the  art  of  preserving  health,  which 
is  founded  upon  it,  and  which  may  be  much 
better  studied  in  a  distinct  form,  when  thi3 
outline  of  the  science  has  been  mastered.  And, 
for  the  same  reason,  he  has  adverted  but 
slightly  to  those  inferences  respecting  the  in- 
finite power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
Great  First  Cause,  which  are  more  obvious, 
although,  perhaps,  not  really  more  clear  and 
valid  in  this  science  than  in  any  other.  Be- 
lieving, as  he  does,  that  these  inferences  are 
more  satisfactorily  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples than  upon  the  facts  of  the  science, — or, 
in  other  words,  upon  the  general  manifesta- 
tions of  law  and  order,  than  upon  individual 
instances  of  design, — he  has  thought  it  the 
legitimate  object  of  this  treatise  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  them  by  developing,  so  far  as 
might  be,  the  Principles  of  Physiology,  leaving 
it  to  a  special  treatise  on  Natural  Theology  to 
build  up  the  applications." — Pp.  vii.  viii. 

The  subject  is  ably  introduced,  and  it  is 
demonstrated  that  it  is  impossible  to  neglect 
tho  study  without  forming  a  very  inferior 
opinion  of  all  around  us.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  "The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man;" 
but,  while  we  may  feel  interested  in  that  which 
concerns  our  immediate  wants,  we  are  too  apt 
to  think  carelessly,  if  we  think  at  all,  of  things 
which  affect  the  future.  How  little  does  he 
who  enjoys  a  garden,  contemplate  the  life,  he 
is  constantly  sacrificing  to  destroy  the  enemies 
of  his  plants  and  fruit  !  the  destroyer  of 
myriads  of  living  creatures  would  be  asto- 
nished if  he  saw  and  contemplated  the  frame- 
work and  machinery  which  constitutes  the 
meanest  of  his  victims.  All  things  of  daily 
and  hourly  occurrence  pass  unheeded,  while 
circumstances  which  arc  strange,  though  of  far 
less  importance,  excite  our  wonder,  our  admi- 
ration, and  our  fears.  As  the  author  observes 
in  his  Introduction — 


"  We  are  much  more  apt  to  seek  for  expla- 
nations of  phenomena  that  rarely  present 
themselves  than  of  those  which  we  daily  wit- 
ness. The  comet  excites  the  curiosity  of  the 
vulgar,  whilst  the  movements  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  are  regarded  by  them  as 
things  of  course.  We  almost  daily  see  vast 
numbers  of  animals,  of  different  tribes,  in 
active  life  around  us :  their  origin,  growth, 
movements,  decline,  death,  and  reproduction 
are  continually  taking  place  under  our  eyes ; 
and  there  seems  to  common  apprehension  no- 
thing to  explain,  where  every  thing  is  so 
apparent.  And  of  man,  too,  the  ordinary 
vital  actions  are  so  familiar,  that  the  study  of 
their  conditions  appears  superfluous.  To  be 
born,  to  grow,  to  be  subject  to  occasional  dis- 
ease, to  decline,  to  die,  is  his  lot  in  common 
with  other  animals  ;  and  what  knowledge  can 
avail  (it  may  be  asked)  to  avert  the  doom  im- 
posed on  him  by  his  Creator  ? 

"  In  reply  to  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  state, 
that  millions  annually  perish  from  a  neglect 
of  the  conditions  which  Divine  wisdom  has 
appointed  as  requisite  for  the  preservation  of 
the  body  from  fatal  disease ;  and  that  millions 
more  are  constantly  suffering  pain  and  weak- 
ness that  might  have  been  prevented  by  a 
simple  attention  to  those  principles  which  it 
is  the  province  of  Physiology  to  unfold.  From 
the  moment  of  his  birth,  the  infant  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  condition  in  which 
he  is  placed  for  the  future  development  of  his 
frame ;  and  it  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
care  with  which  he  is  tended,  and  the  know- 
ledge by  which  that  care  is  guided,  whether 
he  shall  grow  up  in  health  and  vigour  of  body 
and  mind,  or  become  weakly,  fretful,  and  self- 
willed,  a  source  of  constant  discomfort  to  him- 
self and  to  others ;  or  form  one  of  that  vast 
proportion,  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  removed  from 
this  world  before  infancy  has  expanded  into 
childhood."— Pp.  1,  2. 

Happily  does  the  author  prepare  the  student 
for  wonders  that  he  will  discover,  and  few 
writers  contrive  to  put  so  much  information 
into  so  little  space.  In  a  sort  of  summary  of 
extraordinary  facts,  which  pave  the  way  for 
every  thing,  he  says — 

"  The  diffusion  of  animal  life  is  only  one 
degree  less  extensive  than  that  of  vegetable 
existence.  As  animals  cannot,  like  plants, 
obtain  their  support  directly  from  the  elements 
around,  they  cannot  maintain  life  where  life 
of  some  kind  has  not  preceded  them.  But 
vegetation  of  the  humblest  kind  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  animals  of  the  highest  class. 
Thus  tin1  lichen  that  grows  beneath  the  snows 
of  Lapland  is,  for  many  months  in  the  year, 
the  only  food  of  the  rein- deer,  and  thus  con- 
tributes to  the  support  of  human  races,  which 
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depend  almost  solely  upon  this  useful  animal 
for  their  existence.  No  extremes  of  tempe- 
rature in  our  atmosphere  seem  inconsistent 
with  animal  life.  In  the  little  pools  formed 
by  the  temporary  influence  of  the  sun  upon 
the  surface  of  the  arctic  snows,  animalcules 
have  been  found  in  a  state  of  activity  ;  and  the 
tracts  of  red  snow,  which  frequently  cover  the 
surface  of  arctic  and  alpine  regions  for  miles 
in  extent,  are  formed,  not  merely  by  the  little 
cryptogamic  plant  elsewhere  described  (Veget. 
Phys.  §  48),  but  by  incalculable  multitudes  of 
certain  species  of  animalcules,  and  by  the  eggs 
of  other  kinds.  And  the  ocean  of  those  in- 
hospitable regions  is  tenanted,  not  only  by  the 
whales  and  other  monsters  which  we  think  of 
as  their  chief  inhabitants,  whose  massive  forms 
are  only  to  be  encountered  '  few  and  far  be- 
tween,' but  by  the  shoals  of  smaller  fishes,  and 
inferior  animals  of  various  kinds,  upon  which 
they  feed,  and  through  the  vast  fleets  of  which 
the  mariuer  sails  for  many  miles  together. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  hottest  and 
most  arid  portions  of  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Africa  and  Asia  are  inhabited  by  animals  of 
various  kinds,  provided  that  vegetables  have 
existed  there.  The  humble  and  toilsome  ants 
make  these  their  food,  and  become  in  turn  the 
prey  of  the  cunning  ant-lion  and  of  the  agile 
lizard ;  and  these  tyrants  are  in  their  turn  kept 
under  by  the  voracity  of  the  birds  which  are 
adapted  to  prey  upon  them.  The  waters  of 
the  tropical  ocean  never  acquire  any  high  tem- 
perature, owing  to  the  constant  interchange 
which  is  taking  place  between  them  and  those 
of  colder  regions ;  but  in  the  hot  springs  of 
various  parts  of  the  world,  we  have  examples 
of  the  compatibility  of  even  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  with  the  preservation  of  animal  life. 
Thus,  in  a  hot  spring  at  Manilla,  which  raises 
the  thermometer  to  187  degrees,  and  in  another 
in  Barbary,  whose  usual  temperature  is  172 
degrees,  fishes  have  been  seen  to  flourish. 
Fishes  have  been  thrown  up  in  very  hot  water 
from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  which,  from  their 
lively  condition,  was  apparently  their  natural 
residence.  Small  caterpillars  have  been  found 
in  hot  springs  of  the  temperature  of  205  de- 
grees; and  small  black  beetles,  which  died 
when  placed  in  cold  water,  in  the  hot  sulphur 
baths  of  Albano.  Intestinal  worms  within  the 
body  of  a  carp  have  been  seen  alive  after  the 
boiling  of  the  fish  for  eating ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  some  little  snail-shells,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  dried  up  within  them,  have  been 
caused  to  revive  by  placing  the  shells  in  hot 
water  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  them. 

"  The  lofty  heights  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  dark  and  rayless  depths  of  the  ocean,  are 
tenanted  by  animals  of  beautiful  organization 
and  wonderful  powers.  Vast  flights  of  butter- 
flies, the  emblems  of  summer  and  sunshine, 


may  sometimes  be  seen  above  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Alps,  almost  touching  with  their  fragile 
wings  the  hard  surface  of  the  never-melting 
snow.  The  gigantic  condor  or  vulture  of  the 
Andes  has  been  seen  to  soar  on  its  widely- 
expanded  wings  far  above  the  highest  peak  of 
Chimborazo,  where  the  barometer  would  have 
sunk  below  ten  inches.  The  existence  of 
marine  fishes  has  been  ascertained  at  a  depth 
of  from  500  to  600  fathoms ;  and  in  the  Arte- 
sian well  lately  sunk  in  Paris  to  a  depth  of 
about  1800  feet,  the  water  has  recently  brought 
up  a  number  of  small  black  fishes,  which, 
being  without  eyes,  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  depths  from  which  it  springs." — 
Pp.  10—12. 

The  author,  in  his  first  chapter,  expatiates 
on  the  vital  operations  of  animals,  and  the  in- 
struments by  which  they  are  performed.  We 
are  then  introduced  to  a  general  view  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  which  is  described  as  in  five 
divisions,  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings, showing  the  internal  and  external 
structure  of  some  of  the  most  important  in 
each  class.  The  next  chapter  treats  of  the 
nature  and  sources  of  animal  food  ;  and  here 
the  author  explains  fully  the  various  modes  of 
procuring  it,  the  effect  of  the  food  upon  the 
different  species,  the  animals  that  live  on  each 
other,  and  takes  a  general  review  of  all  the 
important  tribes,  down  to  the  lowest  order  of 
animal  creation.  From  this  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  process  of  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion;  and  there  are  engravings  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  of  various  animals,  from  man  down 
to  the  beetle.  We  come  now  to  a  description 
of  the  blood  and  its  circulation,  in  which  the 
arterial  systems  in  man  and  inferior  animals 
are  well  illustrated  ;  and  the  next  chapter  ex- 
plains the  act  of  respiration,  and  its  effects  on 
the  system,  or  rather,  the  part  which  it  per- 
forms in  animal  life.  Then  follows,  succes- 
sively, remarks  on  secretion,  and  the  general 
purposes  of  the  secreting  process,  the  nutritive 
operations,  animal  luminousness,  heat,  and 
electricity.  The  functions  of  the  nervous  syS'- 
tem,  with  illustrations,  occupy  a  large  portion  ; 
and  not  much  less  is  taken  up  with  an  inte- 
resting review  of  the  various  senses,  the  power 
of  motion,  nature  of  the  voice,  and  instinct, 
and  intelligence;  and  deeply  interesting  is  the 
general  review  of  the  habits  and  architecture 
among  the  various  tribes,  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  being  brought  forward  with  appro- 
priate illustrations,  showing  not  only  the  nu- 
merous modes  of  building  their  habitations, 
but  their  contrivances  to  procure  and  preserve 
food,  and  various  other  manifestations  of  intel- 
ligence. The  comparison  between  man  and 
other  animals  is  curious,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  chapter  is  worth  quoting.  r.  He  says  — 
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"  It  appears,  thfin,  that  the  mind  of  man 
differs  from  that  of  the  lower  animals  rather  as 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  reasoning  faculties 
are  developed  in  him  than  by  anything  pecu- 
liar in  their  kind.  Anion?  the  more  sagacious 
quadrupeds,  it  is  easy  to  discover  instances  of 
reasoning  as  close  and  as  prolonged  as  that 
which  usually  takes  place  in  early  childhood ; 
and  it  is  only  with  the  advance  of  age,  and  the 
maturity  of  the  powers,  that  the  superiority  of 
man  becomes  evident.  There  is  a  tendency, 
however,  by  -which  he  seems  to  be  distin- 
guished from  all  other  animals ; — this  is,  the 
disposition  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
unseen  but  powerful  Being,  which  seems 
never  to  be  wanting  (under  some  form  or 
other)  in  any  race  or  nation,  although  (like 
other  natural  tendencies)  it  may  be  defective 
in  individuals.  Attempts  have  been  made  by 
some  travellers  to  prove  that  particular  nations 
are  destitute  of  it ;  but  such  assertions  have 
been  based  upon  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
their  habits  of  thought,  and  with  their  out- 
ward observances ;  for  there  are  probably  none 
that  do  not  possess  the  idea  of  some  invisible 
Power  external  to  themselves,  whose  favour 
they  seek,  and  whose  anger  they  deprecate,  by 
sacrifice  and  other  religious  observances.  It 
requires  a  higher  mental  cultivation  than  is 
commonly  to  be  met  with  among  savage  races, 
to  conceive  of  this  Power  as  having  a  spiritual 
existence ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  reports 
of  missionaries  who  have  laboured  to  spread 
Christianity  amongst  the  heathen,  that  an 
aptitude  or  readiness  to  receive  this  idea  is 
rarely  wanting  ;  so  that  the  facult}'  is  obviously 
present,  though  it  has  not  been  called  into 
operation. 

"  Closely  connected  with  this  tendency  to 
belief  in  a  Great  Unseen  Power,  is  the  desire 
to  share  in  His  spiritual  existence,  which 
seems  to  have  been  implanted  by  the  Creator 
in  the  mind  of  man,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  natural  arguments  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul, — since  it  could  hardly  be  supposed, 
that  such  a  desire  should  have  been  implanted 
by  our  beneficent  Maker  if  it  were  not  in  some 
way  to  be  gratified.  By  the  immortal  soul, 
the  existence  of  which  is  thus  guessed  by  man, 
but  of  whose  presence  within  him  he  derives 
the  strongest  evidence  from  revelation,  man 
is  connected  with  beings  of  a  higher  order, 
amongst  whom  intelligence  exists,  unrestrained 
in  its  exercise  by  the,  imperfections  of  the 
bodily  frame,  with  which  it  is  here  connected, 
and  by  whioh  it  here  operates;  Such  views  tend 
to  show  us  the  true  nobility  of  man's  rational 
and  moral  nature,  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
may  most  effectually  fulfil  the  ends  for  which 
his  Creator  designed  him.  "We  learn  from 
them  the  evil  of  yielding  to  those  merely 
BDiraal  tendencies, — 'those  fleshly  lusts  which 


war  against  the  soul,' — that  are  characteristic 
of  beings  so  far  below  him  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence, and  tend  to  degrade  him  to  their  level ; 
and  the  dignity  of  those  pursuits,  which,  by 
exercising  his  intellect,  and  by  expanding  and 
strengthening  his  loftier  moral  feelings,  raise 
him  towards  beings  of  a  higher  and  purer 
order.  But  even  the  loftiest  powers  and 
highest  aspirations  of  which  he  is  at  present 
capable,  may  be  regarded  as  but  the  germs  or 
rudiments  of  those  more  exalted  faculties 
which  the  human  mind  shall  possess  wdien 
purified  from  the  dross  of  earthly  passions, 
and  expanded  into  the  comprehension  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  creation,  the  soul  of  man 
shall  reflect,  without  shade  or  diminution,  the 
full  effulgence  of  the  love  and  power  of  its 
Maker."— Pp.  541—543. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  volume  treats  of  re- 
production, and  here  he  touches  upon  the  close 
approximation  of  animals  and  vegetables  in 
the  mode  of  continuing  the  species.    He  says — 

"  It  has  been  elsewhere  shown  (Vegct. 
Phys.  chaps,  ix.  xii.)  that,  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  there  are  two  distinct  modes  b_y 
which  the  propagation  of  most  kinds  of  plants 
may  take  place — the  extension  of  the  parent 
structure  into  new  portions,  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  which  can  main- 
tain their  lives  when  separated  from  it,  and 
the  formation  of  certain  bodies,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  does  not  commence  until  they 
have  been  cast  off  from  the  parent,  these  being 
nothing  else,  from  the  first,  than  the  germs  of 
new  individuals.  Now  the  bodies  of  the  first 
class  are  known  as  leaf-bads  in  the  Flowering 
Plants,  and  gemma'  among  the  Cryptogamia  ; 
many  of  which  last,  as  the  Marchantia  (Veget. 
Phys.  §  33),  are  furnished  with  a  peculiar 
means  of  producing  them.  These  buds  may 
be  developed  in  connexion  with  the  parent 
structure,  and  may  continue  to  form  a  part  of 
it ;  or  they  may  be  removed  from  it  (as  in  the 
processes  of  budding,  grafting,  &c),  and  may  be 
developed  into  new  individuals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bodies  of  the  second  class  are  known 
as  seeds  among  the  Flowering  Plants,  and  as 
spores  among  the  Cryptogamia.  From  the 
very  first,  these  are  destined  to  produce  new 
individuals;  and  their  development  does  not 
take  place  until  they  arc  cast  oft*  from  the 
parent,  which  frequently  (as  in  ftnnual  plants) 
dies  as  soon  as  it  has  matured  them  and  set 
them  free.  Both  these  modes  of  reproduction 
exist  in  the  animal  kingdom;  but  t lie  former 
is  confined  to  its  lowest  tribes ;  and  among 
these,  we  not  only  find  a  tendency  to  multi- 
plication by  buds,  but  an  extraordinary  power 
of  regenerating  lost  parts,  and  even  of  repro- 
ducing the  whole  structure  from  a  small  por- 
tion of  it." — P.  o4o. 
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'y  In  the  course  of  this  investigation,  the  paral- 
lels are  drawn  with  great  minuteness  nearly 
all  through  the  process  of  reproduction,  in  a 
manner  equally  instructive  and  inviting.  Nor 
is  there  anything  repulsive  in  the  various 
gradations  of  nature's  progress,  as  developed 
in  the  pages  before  us.  The  singularity  of 
the  means  by  which  many  of  the  lower  order 
of  animals  continue  their  species  by  dividing 
themselves,  the  remarks  on  those  species 
which  have  been  considered  as  the  doubtful 
link  between  animal  and  vegetable  creation, 
afford  the  highest  interest ;  and  the  lover  of 
natural  history  will  peruse  any  page  of  the 
work  with  great  satisfaction.  As  another  in- 
stance of  the  tone  of  the  work,  which  to  those 
who  contemplate  its  perusal  by  the  younger 
branches  is  important,  we  cannot  omit  the 
concluding  section  : — 

"The  unity  of  plan,"  says  the  author,  "which 
is  visible  through  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
is  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  in  the  func- 
tion of  which  an  outline  has  now  been  given, 
"We  have  seen  that,  however  apparently  dif- 
ferent, the  essential  character  of  the  repro- 
ductive process  is  the  same  in  the  highest 
animal  as  in  the  lowest.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  development  of  the  highly-organized 
body  of  man, — which  is  to  serve  as  the  instru- 
ment of  those  exalted  faculties,  by  the  right 
employment  of  which  he  is  made  '  but  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,' — commences  from  the 
same  starting  point  with  that  of  the  meanest 
creature  living  :  for  even  man,  in  all  the  pride 
of  his  philosophy,  and  all  the  splendour  of  his 
luxury,  was  once  but  a  single  cell,  undis- 
tinguishable,  by  all  human  means  of  observa- 
tion, from  that  which  constitutes  the  entire 
fabric  of  one  of  the  simplest  plants.  And 
when  the  physiologist  is  inclined  to  dwell 
unduly  upon  his  capacity  for  penetrating  the 
secrets  of  nature,  it  may  be  salutary  for  him 
to  reflect  that, — even  when  he  has  attained 
the  furthest  limits  of  his  science,  by  advancing 
to  those  general  principles  which  tend  to  place 
it  on  the  elevation  which  others  have  already 
reached, — he  yet  knows  nothing  of  those  won- 
drous operations,  which  are  the  essential  parts 
of  every  one  of  those  complicated  functions  by 
which  the  life  of  the  body  is  sustained.  Why 
one  cell  should  absorb, — why  another,  that 
seems  exactly  to  resemble  it,  should  assimi- 
late,— why  a  third  should  secrete, — why  a 
fourth  should  prepare  the  reproductive  germs, 
— and  why,  of  two  germs  that  seem  exactly 
similar,  one  should  be  developed  into  the  sim- 
plest zoophyte,  and  another  into  the  complex 
fabric  of  man, — are  questions  that  physiology 
is  not  likely  ever  to  answer.  All  our  science 
is  but  the  investigation  of  the  mode  or  plan 
on  which  the  Creator  acts;  the  power  which 


operates  is  infinite,  and  therefore  inscrutable 
to  our  limited  comprehension.  But  when  man 
shall  have  passed  through  this  embryo  state, 
and  shall  have  undergone  that  metamorphosis, 
by  which  every  thing  whose  purpose  was  tem- 
porary shall  be  thrown  aside,  and  his  perma- 
nent or  immortal  essence  shall  alone  remain, 
then,  we  are  encouraged  to  believe,  his  finite 
mind  shall  be  raised  more  nearly  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Infinite ;  all  his  highest  aspira- 
tions shall  be  gratified,  and  never-ending 
sources  of  delightful  contemplation  shall  be 
continually  opening  to  his  view.  The  philo- 
sopher who  has  attained  the  highest  summit 
of  mortal  wisdom,  is  he  who,  if  he  use  his 
mind  aright,  has  the  clearest  perception  of  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  most 
earnest  desires  for  the  lifting  of  the  veil  that 
separates  him  from  the  Unseen.  He,  then, 
has  the  strongest  motives  for  that  humility  of 
spirit  and  purity  of  heart,  without  which,  we 
are  assured,  none  shall  see  God."  —  Pp. 
567,  568. 

The  volume  is  got  up  with  great  taste;  the 
embellishments  are  of  the  highest  class  of  en- 
graving, and  finely  printed :  indeed,  it  is  alto- 
gether worthy  of  the  series  of  volumes  destined 
to  win  thousands  over  to  the  ranks  of  rational 
science,  which,  as  promulgated  in  these  works, 
is,  in  no  instance,  inconsistent  with  reason, 
common  sense,  and  practice. 
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The  following  selection  of  Hardy  Annuals 
is  very  suitable  for  the  open  borders,  and 
may  be  sown  any  time  from  the  end  of  March 
to  the  beginning  of  June ;  the  height,  colour 
of  bloom,  and  time  of  flowering  will  be  a 
sufficient  guide  as  to  the  situation  they  should 
occupy  in  the  gardens. 

Adonis  autumnaUs,  (Flos  Adonis,  or  Phea- 
sant's Eye). — Height  1  foot ;  flower  crimson  ; 
June  and  August. 

A  maranthus  caudatus,  (Love  lies  Bleeding.) 
— Height  2  feet  ;  flowers  crimson  ;  June  to 
September. 

Aster  tenellus,  (Slender  Aster.) — Height 
6  inches;  flowers  varying  in  colour  from  nearly 
white  to  deep  lilac  ;  August  and  September. 

Cacalia  coccinea,  (Scarlet-flowered  Ca- 
calia.) — Height  1  foot ;  flowers  deep  orange 
or  scarlet ;  August  and  September. 

Calendula  pluvialis,  (Cape  Marygold.) — 
Height  1  foot  ;  flower  white  and  purple ; 
June  and  August. 

Calliopsis  bicolor,  (Two-coloured  Fair-eye.) 
— Height  2  to  3  feet ;  flowers  yellow,  with  a 
dark  brown  centre  ;  from  July  till  October. 

Callistemma  hortensis,  (China  Aster.) — 
Height  1  foot;  flowers  various;  August  and 
September. 
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Campanula  Lorei,  (Lore  V  Bell-flower.)— 
Height  1  foot  ;  flowers  various  ;  August  and 
September. 

Campanula  speculum,  (Venus's  Look-glass.) 
— Height  1  foot;  flowers  blue;  June  and  Jul}'. 

Clarhia  pulchella,  (Pretty  Clarkia.) — 
Height  1  \  feet ;  flowers  plum-colour  ;  June 
and  September. 

Collinsia  bicolor,  (Two-coloured  Collinsia.) 
— Height  lj  feet;  flowers  lilac  and  white; 
June  and  July. 

Collinsia  grandiflora,  (Large-flowered  Col- 
linsia.)— Height  1  foot ;  flowers  purple  and 
blue  ;  June  and  July. 

Collomia  coccinea,  (Scarlet  Collomia.) — 
Height  1  foot  ;  flowers  dull  scarlet ;  July. 

Collomia  grandiflora,  (Large-flowered  Col- 
lomia.)— Height  1  foot ;  flowers  buff  or  dull 
orange  ;  July. 

Convolvulus  tricolor,  (Convolvulus  Minor.) 
— Height  1  ft.  ;  flowers  blue  ;  June  to  August. 

Delphinium  Ajacis  humile,  (Dwarf  Rocket 
Larkspur.) — Height  1  foot  ;  flowers  various 
colours  ;  June  to  September. 

Erysimum  Peroffshianum,  ( Peroffski's  Ery- 
simum.)—  Height  \\  foot;  flowers  deep 
orange  ;  June  and  September. 

Esclischoltzki.  croccti,  (Saffron -coloured 
Uschscholtzia.) — Height  1  foot;  flowers  deep 
orange;  July  and  August. 

Eucharidiuvi  concinnum,  (Neat  Eucha- 
ridium.) — Height_  1  foot ;  flowers  light  rose 
or  pink ;  July. 

Eutoca  viscida,  (Viscid  Eutoca.) — Height 
1  foot;  flowers  deep  blue,  with  a  white  centre; 
.July  and  August. 

Eutoca  Wrangeliana,  (Baron  Wrangel's 
Eutoca.) — Height  1  foot  ;  flowers  dull  dark 
lilac  ;  June  and  July. 

Gilia  tenuifolia,  (Slender-leaved  Gilia.) — 
Height  1|  foot;  flowers  pink;  July. 

Gilia  tricolor,  (Three-coloured  Gilia.) — 
Height  1  foot  ;  flowers  lilac,  with  a  dark  eye, 
niiil  blue  anthers;  June  and  Jul)-. 

Godctia  bifrons,  (Two-spotted  Godetia.) — 
Height  2  feet  ;  flowers  rosy  lilac,  with  deep 
crimson  spots  on  each  petal ;  July  and  August. 

Godctia  Romanzovii,  (Romanzow's  Go- 
detia.) — lleightl.V  foot ;  flowers  bluish-purple; 
June  and  October. 

Godctia -rosa  alba,  (Rose  and  White  Go- 
detia.) — Height  1  foot;  flowers  rose  and 
,\  bite  ;  June  and  October. 

Gyptophila  eUgans,  (Elegant  Gypsophila.) 
— Height  9  inches;  flowers  whitish;  June 
and  Jul)'. 

Selichrysummacranthum,  (Large-flowered 
Everlasting.) — Height  2  feet  ;  flowers  while, 
with  ruse  tips;   from  August.  In  October. 

llclicliri/siim  bracteatum,  (Yellow  Ever- 
lasting.)—  Height  2  feet;  flowers  yellow; 
from  August  to  October. 

Iberis  umbellata,  (Normandy  Candy-tuft.) 


— Height  1  foot ;  flowers  purple  ;  June  and 
July. 

Iberis  coronaria,  (White  Rocket  Candy- 
tuft.)— Height  1  foot ;  flowers  white  ;  June 
and  July. 

Tpomcca  purpurea  (Convolvulus  major), 
Twiner. —  Height  5  feet;  flowers  various 
colours — some  white  and  blue  striped  ;  July 
to  September. 

Lathyrus  odoratus,  (Common  Sweet  Pea.) 
— Height  3  feet ;  flowers  various  ;  June  to 
October. 

Lavatera  irimestris,  (Three-month  Lava- 
tera.) — Height  3  to  4  feet ;  flowers  red  and 
white  ;  June  to  August. 

Leptosiphon  densiflorus,  (  Close-flowered  Lep- 
tosiphon.) — Height  1  foot;  flowers  lilac;  June. 

Lupinus  lutea,  (Yellow  Lupin.) — Height 
1|  feet;  flowers  yellow;  June  and  September. 

Lupinus  nanus,  (Dwarf  Lupin.) — Height 
6  inches  ;  flowers  blue  ;  May  to  October. 

Lupinus  Cruihslianhii,(Crmkahauk's  Lupin.) 
— Height  3  feet ;  flowers  white,  blue,  and 
yellow ;  June  and  August. 

Lychnis  lata,  (Dwarf  Lychnis.) — Height 
9  inches  ;  flowers  rose  colour  ;  June. 

Malcomia  marithna,  (Virginian  stock.) — 
Height  9  inches;  flowers  lilac  and  white;  June 
to  October. 

Malope  grandiflora,  (Large-flowered  Mal- 
low.)— Height  3  feet ;  flowers  rose  colour ; 
June  to  October. 

Nemophila  atomaria,  (Dotted  Nemophila.) 
— Height  1  foot  ;  white  flowers,  dotted  all 
over  with  small  specks ;  June. 

Nemophila  discoidalis,  (Black-disked  Ne- 
mophila.)— Height  1  foot;  flowers  of  a  deep 
chocolate,  almost  black,  with  a  narrow  white 
edging  ;  June. 

Nemophila  insignis,  (Showy  Nemophila.) 
Height  9  inches  ;  flowers  blue  and  white  ; 
June  to  October. 

Nolana  prostrata,  (Prostrate  Nolana.) — 
Height  6  inches  ;  lilac-blue  flowers  ;  July 
and  August. 

Papuvcr  somniferwn  fl.  plena,  (Double 
Poppy.)— Height  2.',  feet  ;  flowers  various  ; 
July. 

Reseda  odorain,  (Mignonette.) — Height  9 
inches;  flowers  light  brown;  June  to  No- 
\  ember. 

Saponaria  Calabrica,  (Calabrian  Sonp- 
WOTt.) — Height  9  inches  J  Hewers  pink;  July 
and  August. 

Silene  pendula,  (Pendulous  Catchfly.) — 
Height  1  foot;  flowers  pink  ;  June  and  July. 

Silene Armerii :,  (  Lobel's  Catchfly.)—  Height 
I  foot  ;   flowers  pink  ;  June  and  August. 

Tagetes  tenuifolia,  (Slender-leaved  .Mari- 
gold.)— Height  1  foot;  flowers  yellow  ;  July 
to  October. 

Tolpis  barbata,  (Yellow  Hawkwead.) — 
Height  1  It. :  flowers  yellow:  June  and  August. 
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Tropceolum  mcijus,  (common  Nasturtium.) 
— Flowers  large,  orange-coloured  ;  from  July 
till  September. 

Vlscaria  oculata,  (Dark-eyed  Viscaria.) — 
Height  H  feet ;  flowers  lilac,  with  dark  eye; 
July  and  August. 

Xeranthemum  annuum,  (Purple  Everlast- 
ing.)— Height  2  feet;  flowers  purple;  August. 


GLASS    EDGINGS    FOR    FLOWER-BEDS. 

TnE  cheapness  and  durability  of  glass  suggests 
its  application  to  many  purposes  for  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  too  expensive,  and  among 
other  subjects  to  which  it  would  be  well 
applied,  garden  ornaments  are  not  the  least 
important.  There  is  but  one  objection  to  its 
application  to  a  thousand  things,  and  that  is, 
the  fragile  nature  of  the  material ;  yet  the 
cheapness  of  it  will  enable  the  manufacturer 
to  apply  it  in  such  quantity,  that  sufficient 
strength  may  be  given  to  it  for  almost  any 
purposes.  The  edgings  of  flower  borders,  for 
instance,  could  bo  made  with  great  facility  in 
a  variety  of  patterns,  and  they  may  be  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  easily  placed  round  the  beds  in 
circular'  or  square,  or  any  other  form,  by 
making  the  pattern  not  too  large,  and  each 
separate  piece  under  a  foot  in  length  of  pattern. 
By  these  short  lengths,  or  even  shorter,  any 
figure  can  be  made  without  difficulty,  and  the 
mode  of  fixing  them  could  be  by  spikes  of  its 
own  material.  These  ornaments  could  be 
cast  in  moulds,  and  supplied  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  a  neat  design  is  all  that  would  be  required. 
It  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  them  cast  in 
great  lengths,  because  the  chances  of  breaking 
would  be  increased  ;  and  in  case  of  a  break  a 
longer  portion  would  be  damaged.  On  every 
account,  then,  we  recommend  the  short  single 
ornaments,  of  at  most  a  foot  in  length.  It  is 
easier  to  manage  any  figure  ;  they  are  less 
liable  to  damage,  and,  when  spoiled,  cost  less. 
In  geometrical  gardens  they  should  be  still 
narrower,  because  the  figures  of  the  beds  are 
more  contracted,  and  even  a  foot  length  of 
pattern  would  be  found  unmanageable.  With 
regard  to  colour,  they  need  hardly 
be  any  other  than  that  of  wine- 
bottles,  for  scarcely  any  colour 
would  be  more  in  keeping  with 
the  beds  and  their  contents.  The 
efficacy  of  these  glass  edgings,  and 
their  superiority  over  the  best 
edging  that  could  be  grown,  will 


be  manifest,  because,  once  made,  they  remain 
in  the  same  state  for  an  age  ;  in  fact,  until 
they  are  disturbed  ;  and  their  advantage  over 
wood,  or  any  painted  material,  is 
obvious,  as  they  are  not  affected  by 
weather  or  wear.  They  would  always 
look  bright  and  clean  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Upon  the  whole,  then, 
we  can  hardly  imagine  a  subject  more 
likely  to  be  worth  the  attention  of 
glass-workers  ;  for  a  little  fancy  exercised  in 
the  pattern  would  at  once  render  the  material 
and  its  general  application  popular.  The 
annexed  sketches  are  rough,  and  are  only 
intended  to  give  an  idea  of  our  notions  as  to 
pattern. 


THE    LILY   OF   THE   VALLEY. 

Whether  it  be  referable  to  the  simple 
elegance,  or  to  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  this 
little  native  plant,  or  not,  certain  it  is  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  flower  more  universally 
admired.  At  the  natural  period  of  the  year, 
they  are  plentiful  enough  in  their  native  loca- 
lities, growing  in  copses,  woods,  and  thickets 
on  a  loamy  soil ;  and  occasionally  in  shady 
places,  in  shrubberies,  and  amongst  clumps  of 
trees,  we  meet  with  them  in  tolerable  profu- 
sion in  a  cultivated  state.  Where  there  is  a 
moist  loamy  soil  and  shade,  there  is  little  dif- 
ficulty, if,  indeed  any,  attending  their  growth; 
and,  therefore,  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be 
passed  over,  with  the  hint,  that  they  might 
much  oftener  be  met  with  in  situations  sucli  as 
those  alluded  to,  without  being  liable  to  offend 
the  eye :  in  a  word,  much  as  they  are  admired 
and  cultivated,  there  is  yet  room  for  greater 
admiration  and  more  extensive  cultivation. 
But  this  refers  to  May  and  June.  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  all  the  winter !  Ay,  then  they 
are  doubly  valued,  because,  added  to  their 
other  recommendations,  they  are  less  common 
then.  They  may  be  had  in  flower  during  all 
the  winter,  and  that  by  the  aid  only  of  a 
forcing-house  and  a  little  management.  It 
matters  little  whether  the  forcing-house  be  a 
single  garden  frame,  or  a  more  imposing  erec- 
tion :  the  management  required  is  not  such  as 
may  be  called  difficult  ;  it  is  better  charac- 
terised as  attentive. 

With  the  blossom  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
—  in  scientific  language  called  Convallaria 
majalis — every  one  must  be  familiar ;  but  it 
may  be  useful  in  pointing  out  its  proper  treat- 
ment, to  explain  the  general  character  of  the 
plant.  Beneath  the  surface,  then,  this  Conval- 
laria consists  of  slender,  wiry,  creeping  stems, 
and  long,  branched,  matted  fibrous  roots :  the 
underground  stems  throw  out  at  intervals 
whorls  of  these  fibrous  roots,  which  spread  on 
all  sides;  and  upwards  from  the  same  point 
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rises  a  thickened  bud,  from  which  at  the  proper 
season  spring  the  leaves  and  flowers.  Now, 
all  the  success  of  blooming  the  plant  consists 
in  perfecting  these  buds  ;  and  when  they  are 
properly  formed,  the  flowers  may  be  deve- 
loped at  any  time  by  the  application  of  heat. 

They  may  be  forced  in  pots  of  any  size, 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter  ;  but 
when  convenience  is  limited,  the  smaller  size 
will  be  preferable.  To  prepare  the  plants, 
choose  a  shady,  moist  (not  wet)  situation, 
where  the  soil  is  as  near  a  rich  holding  loam 
as  may  be: — a  shadv  border,  behind  a  south 
wall,  where  the  soil  has  been  madefor  pears,  and 
similar  fruit  trees,  is  just  the  very  place  for 
them.  Prepare  the  soil  for  them  early  in 
March,  by  stirring  it  up  either  with  a  fork  or 
spade ;  draw  off  with  a  hoe  or  rake  about  two 
inches  of  the  surface,  and  then  mark  the 
ground  out  in  circular  patches  of  the  size  of 
the  pots  which  are  determined  to  be  vised  : 
this  is  easily  done  by  inverting  one  of  the  pots 
and  pressing  its  rim  on  the  soil:  the  patches 
may  be  near  together,  for  the  plant  is  but  a 
small  grower.  Take  a  quantity  of  the  matted 
roots,  and  separate  them  into  the  single  buds 
with  the  attached  fibres  already  alluded  to: 
place  these  buds  within  the  circles  marked 
out  on  the  ground  ;  for  a  six-inch  pot,  from 
six  to  eight  may  be  planted,  and  so  in  propor- 
tion for  pots  of  larger  size.  When  they  are 
all  planted,  return  the  two  inches  of  soil,  put- 
ting it  on  carefully  so  as  not  to  displace  any. 
Cover  the  surface  with  a  top  dressing  of  rotten 
manure,  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness;  or  use 
liquid  manure  during  their  growing  season  : 
keep  them  clear  of  weeds.  The  plants  ought 
to  grow  here  through  the  second  summer,  in 
order  to  get  strength  to  bloom  finely;  and  this 
will  be  aided  by  picking  off  the  blooms  (not 
the  leaves)  as  soon  as  they  appear  from  the 
plants  during  the  two  seasons.  About  October 
they  may  be  potted  for  forcing.  A  fresh 
plantation  should  be  made  in  this  way  annually; 
and  a  portion  being  also  taken  up  yearly  for 
potting,  the  stock  may  be  perfectly  adjusted 
to  the  demand  for  them. 

In  potting  them  proceed  thus: — the  pots 
must  be  drained  wej|.  with  any  coarse  mate- 
rial which  will  pass  "If  the.  water  ;  moss, 
rather  long  dung,  tree  leaves — either  fresh  or 
half  decayed,  crocks,  cinders,  or  charcoal — 
any  of  these,  will  do.  Take  a  handful  and 
throw  into  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  use 
pure  mellow  loam  fur  potting  if  it  can  be 
afforded;  if  not,  the  common  soil  of  the  border 
they  have  grown  in,  will  do.  Take  up  the 
circular  patches  whole,  with  the  spade  or 
trowel,  and  pot  them  so  that  the  crowns  or 
buds  may  be  an  inch  beneath  the.  surface  ; 
work  the  soil  well  in  among  the  fibres  and 
ina<s  of  earth  when  potting:  a  copious  water- 


ing assists  to  do  this.  "When  they  are  potted, 
they  require  to  be  put  in  a  sheltered  place,  in 
the  way  potted  Hyacinth  roots  are  treated, 
and  covered  over  with  four  or  six  inches  of 
old  rotten  tan,  sawdust,  or  coal  ashes  ;  and 
from  this  store  they  are  to  be  removed  in  suc- 
cession as  they  are  required  for  forcing.  They 
will  take  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  to  force 
into  flower :  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season, 
which  is  also  the  depth  of  winter,  they  will 
take  the  longest  time  to  get  them  into  bloom. 
They  require  a  temperature  of  75  deg.  to 
80  deg.  of  bottom  heat,  and  an  atmospheric 
heat  of  60  deg.  They  are  best  covered  with 
two  or  three  inches  of  old  tan,  &c.  when 
placed  on  the  bottom  heat ;  and,  when  the 
buds  come  through  this,  they  may  be  moved 
out  from  this  covering,  and  kept  for  a  week 
or  so  in  the  shade,  and  then  taken  to  a  lighter 
part  of  the  house,  and  set  in  pans  of  water. 
When  in  flower,  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
sitting-room,  or  any  other  warm  situation, 
where  they  may  be  required.  Where  there  is 
no  forcing-house,  the  same  success  will  follow, 
if  they  are  placed  in  a  frame  where  the  heat  is 
regulated  to  the  degree  already  named;  and  as 
they  grow  up,  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
;  warm  room,  and  finally  to  a  light  window.  In 
fact,  wdten  they  are  brought  into  bloom,  the 
object  is  to  enjoy  them,  by  placing  them  just 
where  they  are  required,  which,  however, 
must  not  be  a  cold  place. 

When  the  bloom  is  over,  the  roots  may  be 
protected  slightly  by  any  available  means 
until  March,  when  they  may  be  planted  out 
again  for  young  blooming  stock;  and  after  two 
seasons'  growth  in  this  situation,  they  may 
again  be  forced.  In  planting  out  these  forced 
plants,  as  well  as  in  their  treatment  after  the 
bloom  is  passed,  it  is  very  important  to  preserve 
the  foliage  without  injury. 

There  are  some  varieties  among  the  Lilies  of 
the  Valley,  but  they  are  hardly  to  be  compared 
with  the  simple  wild  flowers.  A  variety, 
called Jtore-pleno,  has  double  white  flowers; 
and  one  called  rubra,  has  the  flowers  flesh- 
coloured,  but  they  are  both  very  scarce  plants. 
I  The  purity  of  the  white  in  the  wild  plant,  is 
one  of  its  desirable  qualities  ;  and  its  bell- 
shaped  form  is  little  improved  in  appearance, 
by  the  multiplication  of  its  parts. 


THE    RIBES    FAMILY. 

THE  members  of  this  family,  cultivated  till 
within  a  few  years,  made  little  or  no  noise, 
and  hardly  excited  any  attention  ;  but  the  in- 
troduction of  Kibes  speciosum  and  sanguine  nui, 
and  the  raising  of  many  varieties  from  seed 
differing  in  the  colour  of  the  bloom,  rendered 
it  at  once  a  favourite,  tribe:  and  we  shall  now 
be  constantly  adding  to  the  number  and  variety 
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of  the  kinds  patronized  in  gardens.  The 
Ribes  speciosum  was,  we  believe,  introduced 
by  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  plants  were  distributed  from  the  nur- 
series, before  any  of  the  purchasers  saw  a 
bloom :  indeed,  the  flower  is  so  inconspicuous, 
that,  probably  had  the  nurserymen  shown  any 
in  bloom,  the  sale  would  have  been  stopped  at 
once ;  whereas,  while  the  botanists  were  laud- 
ing it  to  the  skies,  and  the  bloom  was  care- 
fully kept  from  sight,  the  sale  was  rapid,  and 
for  a  long  time  constant.  The  Ribes  specio- 
sum is  a  variety  or  species  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  gooseberry-tree ;  the  leaves 
smaller;  the  plant  weaker;  the  bloom  red  but 
small,  and  greatly  disappointing  to  those  whose 
notions  of  its  grandeur  were  derived  from  the 
sellers  themselves.  Nevertheless,  as  there  were, 
when  it  was  well  grown,  as  many  flowers  as 
leaves,  it  was  a  favourite  with  many  to  the 
last,  and  even  now  forms  a  pretty  member  of 
the  Ribes  family. 

Ribes  sanguineum  is  after  the  habit  of  the 
currant,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  flowering  shrubs.  The  branches 
of  flowers  hang  like  currants.  The  leaves  are 
like  the  currant  but  smaller,  and  it  forms  a 
bush  of  the  same  appearance,  but  not  so  strong 
in  the  wood.  Of  this  there  are  many  seedling 
varieties;  they  have  already  been  produced 
from  white  to  dark  crimson  almost  every  shade, 
and  form  a  rich  and  varied  group. 

Ribeas  aurea  is  a  more  elegant  shrub,  but  by 
no  means  so  prolific  of  bloom :  still,  the  pale 
yellow  flowers  hanging  in  loose  bunches  with 
longer  footstalks,  make  a  pretty  appearance 
among  the  flowering  shrubs.  The  leaves  of 
this  are  also  like  the  currant,  but  much 
smaller  and  more  elegant.  It  is  a  looser 
growing  shrub ;  and  except  grouped  with 
others,  where  the  yellow  flowers  form  a  con- 
trast, is  not  so  conspicuous  as  to  make  any 
figure  of  consequence.  By  selecting  some  of 
the  most  striking  of  the  varieties  of  sanguineum, 
such  as  white,  pink,  dark  rose,  and  crimson  ; 
then  the  yellow  one  and  Ribes  speciosum;  and 
grouping  them  tastefully,  much  may  be  done 
towards  rendering  them  highly  ornamental. 
They  all  strike  freely  from  cuttings  and  layers. 
They  may  be  cut  off  or  laid  down  any  time, 
from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  to  the  period  of  grow- 
ing again :  so  also,  the  cuttings  may  be  put 
in  at  a  proper  distance  in  nursery-beds,  six 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  a  foot  from  row 
to  row.  The  layers  may  remain  on  the  trees 
until  the  autumn,  when  they  may  be  cut  off, 
if  well  rooted,  and  be  planted  either  in  beds  to 
increase  in  size,  or  at  once  in  the  borders  or 
places  where  they  are  to  remain.  When  the 
cuttings  have  remained  in  the  first  bed  until 
the  autumn,  they  may  be  placed  anywhere, 
either  in  a  fresh  bed,  wider  apart,  or  in  bor- 


ders where  they  are  to  bloom ;  but  it  is  better 
to  keep  them  one  more  year  in  a  bed.  In  the 
spring,  before  the  buds  are  swelled,  they  may 
be  cut  down  to  within  three  or  four  eyes  of 
the  ground,  if  they  are  single  stems,  or  each 
branch  to  within  two  eyes  of  the  main  stem 
if  they  are  in  branches ;  and,  in  this  case,  all 
weakly  and  thin  shoots  must  be  taken  clean 
away.  In  selecting  cuttings  to  be  put  in  the 
open  border,  treat  them  the  same  as  the  com- 
mon currant-bush,  for  they  are  quite  as  hardy, 
though  as  they  bloom  very  early  in  the  spring, 
a  sharp  frost  has  more  effect  upon  their  open- 
ing flowers,  than  is  consistent  with  their  ten- 
der and  brilliant  bloom.  This,  however,  does 
not  affect  the  cuttings,  which  should  be  cut 
off  about  six  inches  long,  so  that  one  branch 
might  be  made  into  half  a  dozen  cuttings,  if 
it  were  a  strong  one :  these  should  be  half  in 
the  ground  and  half  out,  and  the  earth  well 
pressed  against  their  sides,  otherwise  they 
would  dry  up  and  wither.  The  pruning  of 
these  shrubs  may  be  left  entirely  to  the  grower's 
fancy  :  they  may  be  made  close  dwarf-bushes, 
by  cutting  all  the  shoots  down,  every  year,  to 
three  or  four  eyes;  but  as  they  do  not  fear  the 
knife,  the  cultivator  may  almost  shape  them  as 
he  likes.  The  Ribes  speciosum  wants  cutting 
like  the  gooseberry-bush,  leaving  the  pendent 
branches  here  and  there  the  full  length,  for  the 
bloom  will  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
shoot  as  thick  as  the  leaves  themselves.  This 
plant  was  at  first  treated  as  a  more  tender 
exotic  than  it  is,  and  the  cuttings  were  care- 
fully struck  under  a  hand-glass.  This  may  be 
done  now  or  not,  just  as  the  cultivator  chooses; 
but  we  never  found  any  difficulty  in  striking 
them,  as  we  should  the  common  gooseberry.   . 


THE  PRINOS,  OR  WINTER  BERRY. 

These  are  small  shrubs,  botanically  allied  to 
the  Holly,  and,  for  the  most  part,  interesting  in 
cultivation.  There  are  some  species  deci- 
duous,* and  others  are  evergreen. 

Prinos  ambiguus,  (the  ambiguous  Winter 
Berry.) — A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  four 
or  five  feet  high;  found  in  sandy  wet  woods 
and  swampy  places  from  New  Jersey  to  Caro- 
lina. The  leaves  are  oval,  tapering  to  both 
ends,  quite  smooth,  and  saw-edged.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  white,  borne  in  July 
and  August,  and  succeeded  by  smooth  round 
small  red  berries.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Cassine  caroliniana. 

Prinos  atomarius,  (the  atom  -  bearing 
Winter  Berry.) — This  is  a  small  evergreen 
under-shrub,  with  oval,  coriaceous  leaves, 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  and  acuminate  at 
the  tip,  and  bearing  on  the  under  side  nume- 

*  That  is,  shedding  their  leaves  in  winter. 
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rous  minute  excrescences,  which  give  rise  to 
the  specific  name.  The  flowers  are  solitary, 
white,  produced  in  July  and  August,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  dark-coloured  berries.  It  grows  in 
woods  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Georgia. 

JPrinos  coriaceus,  (the  coriaceous  or 
leathery-leaved  Winter  Berry.) — This  is  atall 
evergreen  shrub,  very  nearly  allied  to  thelast,but 
with  entire  leaves,  and  more  numerous  flowered 
corymbs.  It  is  found  in  sandy  woods,  near 
the  margins  of  rivers,  in  Georgia.  The  flowers 
are  white. 

Prinos  deciduus,  (the  deciduous  Winter 
Berry.) — This  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  smaller 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  seldom  exceeding 
lour  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  rocky, 
shady  places  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  thence  to  Georgia.  The  leaves  are 
elliptic-lanceolate,  tapered  to  the  petiole, 
slightly  saw-edged,  and  with  the  midrib 
downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
produced  in  June  and  July,  and  succeeded  by 
large  crimson  berries.  It  is  also  called  P. 
prinoides. 

Prinos  dioieus,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Montserrat,  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
hardy,  but  is  not  yet  introduced. 

Prinos  dubius,  (the  doubtful  Winter 
Berry.) — This  is  the  P.  ambiguus  of  some 
authors  ;  it  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  in  the  way  of 
and  allied  to  P.  verticillata,  but  with  larger  red 
berries,  and  leaves  acuminated  at  both  extre- 
mities. It  is  a  low  tree,  from  sandy  woods 
and  the  borders  of  swamps  in  different  parts 
of  North  America,  growing  to  the  height  of 
twelve  feet,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August. 

Prinos  glaber,  (the  glabrous  Winter 
Berry.) — This  is  a  handsome  small  evergreen 
shrub.  It  grows  four  or  five  feet  high, 
occurring  in  the  sandy,  shady  woods  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate  and  leathery,  quite  glossy.  The 
Bowers  are  produced  mostlyin  bunches  of  three 
together  ;  they  are  small,  white,  and  open  in 
July  and  August,  and  are  succeeded  by  black 
berries,  which  in  Jersey  are  called  Ink-berries. 
The  bush  generally  assumes  an  even  ovate 
figure,  densely  clothed  with  leaves. 

Prinos  lanceohitus,  (the  lance  -  leaved 
Winter  Berry.) — This  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  lower  districts  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  It  attains  about  the  same  size  as  the 
preceding  one.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
very  remotely  serrated,  and  smooth.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  the  berries  scarlet,  and 
small  in  size. 

Prinos  Icemgatus,  (the  smooth  -  leaved 
Winter  Berry.) — A  deciduous  North  Ame- 
rican .sliruli.  growing  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  found  on  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate-acuminate,  saw-edged  and 
glabrous,   (or   smooth) ;    the    flowers    small. 


white,  axillary,  and  solitary ;  the  berries  are 
large,  and  of  a  dark-red  colour. 

Prinos  lucidus,  (the  shining  Winter 
Berry.) — This  is  an  ornamental  deciduous 
shrub,  with  ovate  quite  entire  leaves,  and 
small  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
June,  and  are  succeeded  by  handsome  crimson 
berries,  which  have  a  very  ornamental  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
is  known,  also,  under  the  name  of  Ilex  cana- 
densis, and  Nemopanthes  Canadensis. 

Prinos  verticillatns,  (the  whorled  Winter 
Berry.) — A.  deciduous  shrub,  growing  about 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  furnished  with  oval- 
acuminate,  saw-edged  leaves,  downy  beneath, 
and  fascicles  of  small  white  flowers  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves ;  produced  from  June  to 
August,  and  succeeded  by  reddish  purple 
berries.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of 
North  America,  but  always  in  damp  places, 
as  the  margins  of  ditches,  wet  woods,  &c.  It  is 
also  known  as  P.  prunifolius  and  P.padifolius. 

The  different  species  of  Prinos  grow  freely 
in  any  tolerably  good  free  garden  soil,  such  as 
is  prepared  in  most  places  for  the  growth  of 
ornamental  shrubs.  A  sandy  loam  is,  how- 
ever, most  congenial  to  them  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  a  situation  which  pos- 
sesses the  natural  advantages  of  being  damp 
(not  for  want  of  drainage)  and  cool,  would  be 
found  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  their 
requirements.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  by  cuttings,  or  by  layers,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  allied  plants,  but,  like  many  other 
families  of  ornamental  shrubs,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  called  for,  to  become  propagated  to 
any  great  extent,  a  plant  being  now  and 
then  only  asked  for  in  the  nurseries.  The 
young  plants  would  be  best  raised  in  seed- 
pans,  so  as  to  be  the  more  readily  protected  to 
a  slight  extent  in  the  winter,  when  in  their 
infant  stages,  but  they  should  be  planted  out 
after  they  are  twelvemonths  old.  Such  plants 
as  these,  which  scarcely  endure  our  most 
rigorous  winters,  are  much  assisted  by  cover- 
ing the  soil  about  them  with  a  few  inches  in 
thickness  of  half-decayed  leaves,  or  some 
littery  material.  Being  of  limited  growth, 
they  seldom  require  to  be  pruned  in  any  way. 


THE  LliDUM. 

The  Ledum  is  a  genus  or  family  of  small 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Eriac- 
eeB,  and  ranking  among  those  known  by  the 
title  of  American  shrubs.  The  name  Ledum 
is  derived  from  ledon,  the  name  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  a  plant  which  yielded  the  substance 
called  ladanum,  and  which  is  now  called  Cistus 
Ledum  ;  the  modern  Ledum  is  so  named  from 
i  In-  resemblance,  though  distant,  beween  these 
plants  and  that  of  the  ancients. 
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Like  other  plants  of  this  character,  the 
Ledums  grow  most  freely  in  a  soil  consisting 
principally  of  peat  or  heath-soil  ;  the  situa- 
tion, moreover,  should  be  moist  and  cool, 
though  not  subject  to  an  excess  or  stagnation 
of  water  during  the  winter.  Under  such  con- 
ditions of  culture  they  grow  freely ;  and  as 
they  bloom  profusely,  they  are  very  orna- 
mental.   Theyare  readily  propagated  by  layers. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  species 
which  are  cultivated  in  British  gardens  : — 

Ledum  canadense,  (the  Canadian  Ledum,) 
is  a  small,  evergreen,  shrubby  plant,  growing 
from  three  to  six  inches  in  height  ;  the  leaves 
are  ovate,  whitish  beneath  ;  the  flowers  are 
white,  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  dis- 
posed in  terminal  umbellate  corymbs  of  con- 
siderable size ;  they  consist  of  five  small 
petals,  forming  a  star-shaped  flower,  with  the 
stamens  standing  out  on  filaments  as  long  as 
the  petals.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
Native  of  swamps  in  Canada. 

Ledum  latifolium,  (the  broad-leaved  Ledum, 
or  Labrador-tea,)  is  a  small  evergreen  shrub, 
growing  from  two  to  four  feet  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  linear-oblong,  with  the  margins  folded 
back,  and  clothed  with  a  rusty  downiness 
beneath  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  white,  in  com- 
pact round  heads,  and  very  showy;  they  bloom  in 
April  and  May.  It  is  a  native  of  mossy  swamps 
in  Canada  ;  and  of  Greenland,  Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  and  other  parts  of  Northern 
America.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  used  in 
Labrador  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  bees  are 
very  fond  of  the  blossoms,  which  are  extremely 
ornamental.     It  is  called  L.  greenlandieum. 

Ledum  palustre,  (the  marsh  Ledum,)  is  an 
evergreen  shrub,  growing  two  feet  high,  with 
linear  leaves,  which  are  rusty  beneath,  and 
have  their  margins  rolled  back  ;  the  flowers 
are  white,  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  smaller; 
and  the  plant  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  It 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  Native  of  swampy 
places,  both  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in 
North  America.  There  is  a  variety  called 
decumbens,  which  has  a  decumbent  habit. 

Closely  allied  to  these,  and  indeed  so  nearly 
related  as  to  be  formerly  united  with  them, 
are  two  diminutive  evergreen  shrubs,  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  which  it  will  be  desirable  to 
notice  in  this  place ;  these  are  the  following  : — 
Ammyrsme,ov.Leio})hylluvithymifollum,{Xlie 
thyme-leaved  Ammyrsine, )  is  an  erect-growing 
dense  evergreen  tuft,  of  from  six  inches  to  afoot 
high,  with  small,  nearly  oval,  smooth  leaves, 
and  terminal  heads  of  minute  white  flowers, 
produced  in  May  and  June.  It  is  a  mountain 
plant,  growing  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  Caro- 
lina, particularly  on  the  higher  summits  of  the 
Catawba  range.  It  has  also  the  several  names 
of  Ledum  buxifolium,  L.  thymifolium,  L. 
serpyllyfolium,     and     Ammyrsine   buxifolia  ; 


and  is  by  some  regarded  as  Leiophyllum,  as 
already  noticed, 

Ammyrsine  prostrata,  (the  prostrate  Am- 
myrsine,) is  a  small  plant  resembling  the  pre- 
ceding, but  the  leaves  are  oval  and  the 
branches  more  spreading.  It  bears  white 
flowers  in  June. 

From  the  small  size,  neat  habit,  and  abund- 
ant flowering  of  the  Ledums,  they  are  parti- 
cularly adapted  for  forcing  into  bloom  in  the 
winter  months,  a  course  of  treatment  to  which 
they  readily  submit.  For  this  purpose,  plants 
are  taken  up  and  potted  in  the  early  part  of 
autumn,  and  are  set  by,  usually,  beneath  the 
shelter  of  a  north  wall,  until  the  bad  weather 
comes  on  ;  they  ought  then  to  be  placed  under 
temporary  shelter,  such  as  a  cold  frame,  be- 
fore they  are  taken  to  the  forcing-house. 
Plants  are  taken  in,  in  succession,  to  keep  up 
a  supply  of  bloom,  as  may  be  required.  Those 
are  usually  selected  for  potting  which  are  neat 
and  well-formed  plants,  and  furnished  pretty 
well  with  bloom-buds.  After  they  have  done 
blooming,  they  should  be  gradually  hardened 
from  the  high  temperature  in  which  they  have 
been  grown,  and  finally  planted  out  in  the 
open  beds  during  the  spring  ;  Jhe  same  plants 
do  not  usuallv  flower  well  tne  second  season 
when  kept  in  pots  ;  a  better  display  of  bloom 
is  secured  by  potting  fresh  plants  every  j'ear. 
It  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  nurserymen 
who  grow  these  American  plants,  to  provide 
a  supply  of  small,  compact,  well-formed  plants, 
abundantly  furnished  with  flower-buds,  for  this 
purpose.  

THE    ADENOCARPUS. 

The  species  of  Adenocarpus  constitute  a 
small  group  of  plants  nearly  related  to,  and 
possessing  the  general  characteristics  of,  the 
hardy  species  of  Cytisus,  with  which  they  aiso 
agree  in  their  culture.  The  name  Adeno- 
carpus seems  to  have  been  applied  by  De 
Candolle,  in  allusion  to  certain  glandular  hairs 
which  beset  the  seed-pods,  and  is  compounded 
from  the  words  aden,  a  gland,  and  karpos,  fruit . 

Adenocarpus  boissieri,  (Boissier's  Adeno- 
carpus,) is  an  arborescent  shrub,  growing  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  with  trifoliolate 
leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  linear.  The 
flowers  are  reddish  yellow,  and  fragrant,  often 
produced  in  spikes  of  a  foot  in  length.  It  is 
a  beautiful  species  when  in  bloom,  but  of  a 
gloomy  ashy  hue  not  in  flower  ;  it  blooms  in 
June  and  July.  Found  in  Spain  in  warm 
valleys  4,500  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Adenocarpus  hispanicus,  (the  Spanish  Ade- 
nocarpus,) is  an  upright  shrub,  from  three  to 
four  feet  high,  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  June  and  July.  It  is  a  native  of 
shady  and  moist  places  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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Adenocarpus  intermedin.--,  (the  E  interme- 
diate Adenocarpus,)  is  a  very  ornamental 
species,  growing  four  feet  high.  It  has  tri- 
foliolate  leaves,  and  long  terminal  spikes  of 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  profusely 
from  May  to  July.  It  is  a  native  of  dry. 
gravelly,  sunny  places  in  Portugal,  in  Spain, 
in  Sicily,  and  in  Naples. 

Adenocarpus  parvifolius,  (the  small-leaved 
Adenocarpus,)  is  a  shrub  of  the  same  habit 
as  the  preceding,  and  growing  to  about 
the  same  size.  It  has  trifoliolate  leaves,  and 
loose  spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  produced  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sunny 
heaths  of  the  west  of  France. 

Adenocarpus  telonensis,  (the  Toulon  Ade- 
nocarpus,) is  a  shrub  of  four  or  five  feet  high, 
with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  small  bunches 
of  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  heaths 
and  sterile  places  in  France.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  June  and  July. 

There  are  two  half-hardy  shrubs,  A.  folio- 
losus,  and  A.  frankenioides,  both  of  which  have 
yellow  flowers,  and  both  would  probably  succeed 
in  mild  winters  with  a  very  slight  protection. 

The  species  of  Adenocarpus  are  very  orna- 
mental plants ;  they  grow  freely,  aud  produce 
their  blossoms  in  profusion  if  planted  out  in 
garden  soil  of  ordinary  quality.  Neither  do 
they  require  any  peculiarities  of  treatment ; 
the  occasional  shortening  in  of  a  branch,  which 
may  have  extended  unduly  beyond  the  others, 
being  the  chief  attention  they  require  after 
they  are  once  planted  out.  They  form  pretty 
plants,  either  as  single  detached  specimens,  or 
when  occupying  a  front  position  in  the  shrub- 
bery. 

CONTEMPORARY  WRITINGS, 

AND  ORIGINAL  NOTES  CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE 
AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Maturing  Grapes  out  of  doors. — A 
few  ripe  grapes  may  be  had,  with  very  little 
trouble,  in  a  perfectly  matured  state,  by  every 
one  who  has  a  vine,  a  common  garden-frame, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  fermenting  mate- 
rials. This  is  done  by  taking  down  a  branch 
of  convenient  size,  and  laying  it  within  the 
frame,  which  is  placed  on  a  slight  hot-bed. 
As  a  case  in  point,  we  may  mention  an  in- 
stance which  occurred  within  our  knowledge, 
where  a  person  who  had  just  taken  possession 
of  a  small  establishment,  found  an  old  and 
almost  worthless  Sweet-water  vine  at  one  side 
of  the  dwelling.  The  vine  had  neither  figure 
nor  well-arranged  bearing  wood  ;  but  it  ap- 
peared that  a  branch  might  be  brought  down 
and  laid  within  a  frame.  A  common  workman 
prepared  one,  which  was  painted,  glazed,  and 
completed  at  home.  Two  or  three  loads  of 
very  indifferent  manure,  which  were  on  the 
premises,  were  laid  in  a  square  mass  in  front 


of  the  vine,  but  a  yard  or  so  from  the  wall  ; 
this  might  be  a  yard  high,  but  would  have 
been  better  four  feet.  The  frame  was  placed 
on  the  dung,  and  slates  were  laid  on  the 
manure  within  ;  a  lath  trellis  was  constructed 
a  foot  above  the  manure.  A  branch  of  the 
vine  was  then  brought  down,  laid  in  the  frame 
through  a  notch  made  at  the  back,  and  the 
small  shoots  being  tied  conveniently  to  the 
trellis,  the  lights  were  closed.  This  was  done 
about  mid-April.  For  a  time  the  mass  heated 
pretty  well,  and  the  buds  enlarged :  they 
showed  abundance  of  fruit,  which  swelled 
freely,  and  produced  many  scores  of  fine, 
luscious  clusters,  rich  in  colour  and  flavour. 
No  more  dung  was  added ;  but  had  there  been 
plenty  at  hand  to  line  and  renew  the  bed,  the 
crop  would  have  ripened  in  July.  The  parent 
vine,  though  conveying  all  the  sap  from  the 
ground  to  the  inclosed  branch,  did  not  ripen 
a  single  good  berry. 

Orchards  on  River-banks. — Few  situa- 
tions combine  so  many  advantages  for  the 
plantation  of  orchards  or  fruit-gardens,  as  the 
low  grounds  that  form  the  banks  of  rivers. 
As  an  instance  how  valuable  such  a  situation 
may  be  rendered  under  fruit-trees,  there  is  a 
small  piece  of  ground  of  this  description,  not 
exceeding  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  (in  Kil- 
kenny,) which  is  leased  at  a  rent  of  fifty  guineas 
per  annum,  solely  on  account  of  its  fruit.  It 
is  planted  with  Fear  and  Apple  trees,  some  of 
them  nearly  two  hundred  years  old;  one  of  which, 
a  Pear-tree,  often  produces  twenty  thousand 
saleable  fruit  in  the  season. — Horticultural 
Transactions. 

Early  Tulips. — Until  of  late  years  nothing 
but  the  two  or  three  ordinary  Tulips,  which, 
by  the  way,  happen  to  be  nearly  the  worst  we 
cultivate,  were  at  all  known  ;  but  we  have 
now  from  sixty  to  eighty  varieties  annually 
imported  from  Holland  ;  and  we  believe  there 
is,  in  the  King's-road,  Chelsea,  a  garden  in 
which  all  the  principal  ones  can  be  seen.  It 
is  singular,  however,  that  they  preserve,  amidst 
all  the  varieties,  a  distinctness  that  preserves 
them  from  all  suspicion  of  belonging  to  the 
late,  or  show  varieties.  They  are  gay,  but 
there  is  no  distinctness  in  the  markings  ;  they 
are  varied,  but  all  the  varieties  are  cloudy  ; 
and  if  among  a  great  lot  of  seedlings,  from 
late  or  show  flowers,  there  happen  to  be  any 
break  away  from  their  proper  season,  and 
bloom  early,  they  partake  of  all  the  roughness 
and  indistinctness  that  characterize  the  early 
bloomers.  In  looking  into  the  details  of  the 
properties  of  these  early  flowers,  we  liiul  that 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  more  flimsy 
texture;  not  that  they  are,  in  all  cases,  thinner 
than  the  later  bloomers,  but  more  soft.  There 
is,  however,  in  these  early  varieties,  a  charm 
which  the  others  have  not  ;  they  come  when 
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flowers  are  scarce,  and,  as  it  were,  light  up 
the  beds  and  borders  in  the  spring,  when  they 
greatly  assist  the  more  quiet,  but  splendid 
colours  of  the  Hyacinth.  It  is  certain,  that 
for  general  complexion,  and  distant  view,  there 
is  more  variety  in  the  early  than  in  the  late 
Tulips  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  conspicuous  colours 
that  strike  the  eye  are  more  diversified, 
although,  if  we  examine  closely,  we  should 
find  that  in  detail  the  varieties  in  the  late 
Tulips  are  more  clearly  defined.  But  early 
Tulips  should  be  seen  in  full  bloom,  and  all 
the  varieties  at  once,  and  there  can  be  nothing 
more  desirable  to  give  life  and  spirit  to  the 
small  clumps  that  are  hereafter  to  be  filled 
with  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  and  other  summer 
flowers.  There  is  not  half  the  attention  paid 
to  these  bulbs  that  they  deserve. 

Making  ok  regulating  Lawns. — It  is  as 
essential  to  trench  the  ground  for  lawns  as  for 
any  other  crops ;  and  they  who  attempt  to 
beat,  or  roll,  or  level  a  pasture,  to  imitate  a 
made  lawn,  will  incur  a  very  great  loss  of 
labour,  besides  only  making  a  despicable  job 
of  it.  It  is  true,  that,  by  waiting  for  a  long 
wet  season,  when  the  ground  has  got  fairly 
saturated,  we  may  do  a  good  deal  towards 
beating  a  plot  level,  and,  by  frequent  mowings 
and  heavy  rollings,  we  may  improve  the  face 
of  even  a  rough  common  ;  but  when  this  is 
done  as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  only  half  the 
task  is  accomplished.  To  convert  a  mere  pas- 
ture, such  as  that  in  parks,  into  a  proper  lawn, 
it  is  necessary,  first,  to  beat  and  level,  as  well 
as  possible,  all  the  wet  part  in  the  autumn,  and 
to  keep  mowing  short.  If  the  pasture,  after 
this,  is  pretty  much  of  a  colour,  and  free  from 
patches,  let  the  whole  be  spread  with  road- 
drift,  or  sandy  loam,  enough  to  fill  up  all  the 
hollows,  and  level  it  completely,  so  that  in 
parts  no  grass  will  be  seen,  while  in  other 
parts  the  grass  is  scarcely  disturbed.  The 
spring  growth  will  soon  be  through  the  road- 
sand,  and  forms  a  very  level  and  much  improved 
sward.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
pasture  is  not  all  of  a  colour  ;  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  soil  beneath,  some  of  the  grass 
will  be  coarse,  and  some  fine  ;  some  full  of 
weeds,  and  some  clean.  In  this  case,  as  soon 
as  the  best  has  been  made  of  the  sward  by 
beating,  and  rolling,  and  mowing,  all  the 
autumn,  the  entire  surface  ought  to  be  cut 
into  turves,  three  feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick".  All  of  these  that  are 
clean,  well  grassed,  and  even,  may  be  rolled 
up  for  use  ;  and  all  that  are  broken,  or  un- 
even, or  rotten,  or  have  bad  herbage,  must  be 
wheeled  away  to  rot  for  compost.  The  ground 
being  cleaned,  must  be  trenched,  and  levelled, 
and  rolled,  and  the  turfs  be  laid  down  as  close 
together  all  over  as  it  is  possible  to  set  them, 
and  then  be  beaten  and  rolled.     Thus  may  a 


pasture  be  converted  to  a  lawn  of  the  finest  de- 
scription in  one  season.  As,  however,  all  the 
bad  and  spoiled  turfs  must  be  made  good  from 
some  other  part  of  the  premises,  or  be  pur- 
chased, or  procured  elsewhere,  we  need  hardly 
say,  that  the  more  care  that  is  used  in  cutting 
the  turfs  the  better  ;  and  if  no  other  turf  can 
be  got  without  great  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense, let  the  entire  of  the  old  be  used  again; 
for,  although  it  may  have  been  coarse  and 
bad  in  its  undisturbed  situation,  it  would 
greatly  improve  when,  by  the  cutting  of  the 
turves,  the  tap  roots  of  coarse  weeds  have  been 
severed,  and  the  constant  mowing  and  rolling 
keeps  discouraging  things  of  rampant  growth. 
Lawns  should  bemowed  every  week,  or,  at  most, 
every  fortnight  in  growing  weather,  and  the 
grass  swept  off.  They  should  also  be  heavily 
rolled  after  rain.  If  there  are  any  places  where 
coarse  weeds  grow,  they  must  be  extirpated  by 
means  of  a  small  spade,  which  is  almost  like  a 
chisel,  at  the  end  of  a  hoe-handle  ;  by  pushing 
this  in  sloping,  the  root  is  cut,  and  the  weed 
easily  displaced,  and  most  of  them  are  got  rid  of 
by  the  bleeding  of  the  root  at  all  times  after  cut- 
ting. The  Dandelion,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
has  a  tap  root  like  the  horse-radish  ;  and  even 
small  pieces  will  come  up  again  if  left  in  the 
ground  ;  but  when  the  top  has  been  taken  off 
two  or  three  times,  as  soon  as  the  growth  is 
made,  two  or  three  bleedings  are  the  conse- 
quence ;  and  this  kills  the  most  stubborn 
enemy  if  persevered  in  a  few  times. 

Transmission  of  Bulbs. — Considering  the 
number  of  bulbs  which  are  annually  brought 
to  this  country  from  foreign  parts,  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  know  the  best 
means  of  preparing  them  for  transmission. 
Some  bulbs,  received  from  India,  had  been 
experimentally  prepared,  and  were  sent  to  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  for  exa- 
mination. "We  learn  from  the  Society's 
Journal,  that  one  half  of  the  bulbs  were 
simply  wrapped  in  cotton,  and  packed  in 
brown  paper,  while  the  other  portion  (the 
same  kinds  of  bulbs)  was  encrusted  in  a  kind 
of  white  wax,  and  covered  with  cotton  like  the 
others.  When  received  in  June  1844,  those 
which  were  simply  packed  in  cotton  and  brown 
paper  had  emitted  roots,  and  the  tops  in  most 
cases  had  grown  considerably  ;  while  those 
coated  with  wax  remained  quite  firm,  and  as 
fresh  as  when  first  packed,  although  they  had 
been  confined  in  the  wax  three  months.  The 
bulbs  transmitted  in  cotton  began  to  grow 
first,  but  soon  showed  symptoms  of  debility  ; 
while  those  sent  in  wax  did  not  push  till  a 
month  after  they  were  potted,  but  then  they 
grew  strong  and  healthy.  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  bulbs  perished  in  the  cotton,  while  the 
same  kind  packed  or  coated  in  wax  survived 
the  journey. — 31. 
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There  would  seem  to  be  abundance  of  in- 
struction in  the  books  already  published  on 
the  subject  of  gardening,  and,  in  a  general  way, 
the  routine  of  business  pointed  out,  in  many 
■works  of  moderate  price,  cannot  be  very  much 
improved,  so  far  as  ordinary  productions  are 
concerned;  but,  if  we  except  the  papers  which 
appear  at  intervals  in  some  of  the  periodicals, 
there  is  nothing  very  complete  on  the  culture 
of  those  subjects  which  have  been  wrought  up 
to  a  pitch  of  excellence  far  removed  from  their 
natural  state,  and  which  require  a  degree  of 
attention  and  a  system  of  management  totally 
different  from  the  general  routine  of  a  garden. 
This  especially  applies  to  Florists'  Flowers, 
which  few  writers  even  pretend  to  understand, 
and  those  who  have  ventured  to  write  upon 
them  have  theorized,  if  we  may  use  the  term, 
a  great  deal  too  much  to  be  relied  upon.  AVe 
feel,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  supplying  for 
the  admirers  of  these  subjects,  that  which  has 
never  been  attempted  before  in  a  tangible 
form — a  complete  system  for  the  culture  of 
Florists'  Flowers,  for  the  whole  year,  upon  a 
more  enlarged  plan  than  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted, or  than  we  shall  entertain  with  regard 
to  the  more  generally  understood  subjects. 
The  kitchen  garden,  the  stove,  conservatory, 
the  orchideous  house,  the  orchard  and  fruit- 
garden,  and  even  the  nursery,  are  well  under- 
stood by  many  gardeners  who  are  altogether 
unacquainted  with  Florists'  Flowers  ;  not 
because  they  require  more  judgment,  but  that 
they  have  not,  until  of  late  years,  formed  even 
a  subordinate  feature  in  large  establishments. 
They  owe  their  origin,  that  is  to  say,  their 
original  departure  from  their  natural  state,  to 
persons  in  humble  life  ;  and  the  more  wealthy 
owners  of  first-rate  gardens  have  felt  it 
beneath  their  notice  to  countenance  such 
47. 


monsters — as  the  botanists  call  these  splendid 
productions. 

Florists'  Flowers  now  form  a  distinct, 
though,  in  too  many  instances,  still  a  subordi- 
nate feature  in  most  gardens  ;  and  the  raising 
of  new  varieties  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
humble  classes,  though  they  still  maintain 
great  superiority  in  the  cultivation  of  most  of 
the  favourite  kinds,  as  even  yet,  first-rate 
gardeners  are  deficient  in  experience  as  to  that 
branch  of  their  profession.  Now,  however, 
that  its  advance,  like  the  tide  of  a  vast  river, 
cannot  be  stemmed,  it  behoves  us  to  supply 
that  which  must  be  acceptable  to  all  classes, — 
complete  directions  to  enable  the  amateur,  as 
well  as  the  professional  cultivator,  to  produce 
these  beautiful  subjects  in  perfection  ;  and  that 
will  account  for  our  going  into  the  subject  at 
much  greater  length  than  can  be  given  to  any 
other  of  the  numerous  plants  which  occupy 
the  British  gardens. 

Florists'  Flowers  may  be  variously  defined  ; 
but,  unquestionably,  they  comprise  all  those 
subjects  which  are  selected  by  florists  to  seed 
from,  improve,  and  perpetuate.  The  following 
points,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  essen- 
tial to  constitute  the  claim  of  any  flower  or 
plant  to  that  distinction  : — -first,  it  must  be 
such  as  can  be  raised  from  seed  to  produce 
new  varieties ;  and,  secondly,  it  must  be  one 
that  can  be  propagated  so  as  to  perpetuate  any 
new  variety  that  is  produced.  Thus,  pe- 
rennials of  all  kinds  may  become  Florists' 
Flowers,  because  they  can  all  be  raised  from 
seed  ;  they  all  produce  new  varieties,  and  all 
the  varieties  so  raised  can  be  perpetuated  to 
almost  any  extent.  Annuals,  on  the  contrary, 
can  never  be  classed  as  Florists'  Flowers,  for 
the  very  reason,  that,  however  much  they 
may  be  improved  by  cultivation,  or  whatever 
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novelty  may  be  produced  one  year,  there  is  no 
dependence  upon  ever  raising  another  like  it, 
nor  can  the  individual  plant,  by  any  means, 
be  saved  or  perpetuated. 

Beauty  and  qualifications  for  improvement 
are  the  principal  recommendations  of  any 
plants  to  the  notice  of  modern  florists  ; 
hence  we  now  have  the  Rose,  the  Pansy, 
the  Dahlia,  the  Picotee,  the  Geranium,  the 
Verbena,  the  Fuchsia,  the  Cineraria,  the 
Calceolaria,  and  many  others  added  to  the 
number,  or  rather  (as  the  late  Mr.  Loudon 
more  properly  expressed  it),  "  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Florists'  Flowers  ;"  whereas  formerly 
the  only  subjects  so  distinguished  were  the 
Auricula,  the  Pink,  the  Carnation,  the  Tulip, 
the  Ranunculus,  the  Hyacinth,  and  the  Poly- 
anthus. With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we 
introduce  the  first  of  a  regular  series  of  papers 
on  Florists'  Flowers,  by  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  F.H.S. 
author  of  the  Properties  of  Flowers, — than 
whom,  we  believe,  there  is  no  man  more 
capable,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  one  whose 
opinions  and  writings  on  these  particular 
subjects  are  so  deservedly  respected,  and  so 
universally  and  implicitly  relied  upon. 


GLENNY    ON    THE    AURICULA. 

This  most  delicate  and  attractive  of  spring 
flowers  has  long  been  highly  favoured  among 
florists,  and  perhaps  enthusiasm  has  not  been 
carried  to  a  greater  pitch,  among  the  humble 
classes,  with  any  other,  unless  it  be  the  Tulip, 
which  perhaps  may  vie  with  it  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  extravagant  admirers  ;  but  even 
this  is  doubtful.  The  Auricula  has  hitherto 
proved  one  of  the  most  treacherous  of  all  the 
florists'  pets ;  and  this  always  arising  from 
a  want  of  attention  to  a  few  rules  now  better 
understood  ;  but  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to 
make  those  who  have  been  so  fatally  disap- 
pointed, recommence  the  cultivation  of  a  flower 
with  which  they  have  been  unsuccessful.  It 
has  always  been  considered  that  the  Auricula 
required  exciting  soils,  and  no  plant  in  the 
world  has  been  so  tampered  with.  From  early 


ages,  particular  cultivators  have  had  their 
secrets,  or  pretended  secrets,  and  probably  in 
writing  or  speaking  of  them,  have  communi- 
cated imperfectly  the  means  by  which  they 
have  succeeded.  It  need  hardly  he  questioned, 
then,  that  as  most  of  the  composts  recom- 
mended by  early  writers  have  been  exceed- 
ingly powerful,  the  slightest  deviation  in 
quantity,  or  strength,  (in  neither  of  which  have 
they  been  very  explicit)  would  naturally  lead 
to  destruction.  Let  us  instance  a  few  of  the 
ingredients  mentioned  by  these  instructors. 
Einmerton  recommends  goose  or  pigeon's  dung, 
night  soil,  sugar-bakers' scum — all  exceedingly 
powerful  manures,  and  if  not  carefully  used, 
even  to  the  most  robust  plants,  in  the  highest 
degree  mischievous  ;  how  much  more  danger- 
ous then  must  these  things  have  been  when 
applied  to  the  Auricula,  which  is  one  of  the  last 
that  should  be  tampered  with.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  give  some  of  the  various  composts  which 
Emmertou  recommended,  and  all  of  which 
he  said  he  found  successful.  One  was  three 
barrow  fuls  of  goose-dung,  steeped  in  blood 
from  the  butcher's  ;  three  barrowfuls  of  sugar- 
baker's  scum  ;  two  barrowfuls  of  fine  yellow 
loam.  Now  the  goose-dung  steeped  in  blood 
can  be  defined  by  nobody.  If  it  were  new,  it 
would  absorb  but  little  of  the  blood  ;  if  it 
were  perfectly  dry,  it  would  absorb  a  good 
deal.  In  the  one  ease,  the  blood  would  hardly 
be  ten  per  cent,  in  the  other  it  would  be 
pretty  well  half ;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  extent  of  good  or  evil  would  lurk 
in  this  portion  of  the  proposed  compost. 
Again,  he  says,  two  barrowfuls  of  goose-dung 
steeped  in  blood,  two  barrowfuls  of  scum, 
two  barrowfuls  of  night  soil,  and  two  barrow- 
fuls of  loam.  The  objections  to  the  goose- 
dung  and  blood  remain  as  in  the  last  case  ;  it 
is  impossible  to  define  the  real  quantity  of 
blood  absorbed.  Each  of  these  composts  are 
to  be  mixed  in  a  hole,  and  be  turned  over 
repeatedly  for  two  years,  that  is  to  say,  once 
a  month,  in  an  exposed  situation,  that  every 
part  may  be  frozen  in  winter,  and  heated  by 
the  sun  and  penetrated  by  the  air  in  summer. 
Again,  we  have  another  compost  recommended 
by  him.  It  is,  four  barrowfuls  of  loam,  steeped 
in  night-soil  and  urine ;  two  barrowfuls  of 
goose-dung,  mixed  with  blood  ;  two  barrow- 
fuls of  sugar-baker's  scum,  and  two  pecks  of 
sea-sand.  Again,  for  there  is  great  variety  in 
his  composts,  two  barrowfuls  of  night-soil  ; 
one  of  cow-dung  ;  one  of  yellow-loam,  and 
one  peck  of  sea-sand.  Again,  two  barrowfuls 
of  night  soil  ;  two  of  goose-dung  ;  two  of  cow- 
dung  ;  two  of  fine  yellow  loam,  and  two  of 
sea-sand.  Now  looking  at  the  different  con- 
stitution of  these  varied  composts,  and  the 
exceedingly  powerful  nature  of  their  ingre- 
dients, it  seems  altogether  incredible  that  they 
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should  be  all  successful,  which  however  the 
writer  avers.  He  however  admits,  that  unless 
these  composts  are  turned  over  frequently, 
they  will  poison  instead  of  nourish  the  plants, 
a  fact  which  we  can  easily  believe  ;  in  short, 
it  appears  to  us,  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
quackery  here  recommended,  has  the  mischief 
taken  out  of  it  by  the  exposure  and  constant 
turning  for  two  years,  in  the  same  way  that 
sea  sand,  which  is  fatal  to  many  plants  if  used 
with  all  the  salt  in  it,  becomes  perfectly  innox- 
ious if  continually  turned  over  and  submitted 
to  the  rains,  frosts,  sun,  and  air,  until  the  salt 
is  washed  out.  Fmmerton,  however,  contends 
that  the  blood  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  compost,  as  "  it  will  be  the  means  of 
throwing  brilliant  colours  into  the  pips  or 
petals,  and  of  giving  life  and  vigour  to  the 
plants,  as  much  as  tine  old  Port  or  rich  Madeira 
wine  does  to  the  human  constitution."  That 
large  quantities  of  the  wine  will  give  colour 
to  a  man's  nose,  we  admit  is  a  possible  case, 
but  that  blood  will  give  colour  to  an  Auricula 
pip  lias  not  been  so  well  demonstrated.  TVe 
have  frequently  seen  the  mischief  of  relying 
on  book  learning,  and  it  has  been  too  often 
the  means  of  misleading  the  aspirant  to  scien- 
tific experiments.  The  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling ourselves  to  the  fact,  that  writers  would 
wilfully  communicate  either  nonsense  or  mis- 
chief, has  been  great ;  but  seeing  that  we  can 
lay  our  hands  upon  books,  which  seriously  tell 
us  how  to  make  gold  ;  how  to  transmute  lead 
into  silver,  and  various  other  impossible  feats, 
we  can  no  longer  wonder  at  the  sad  stuff 
which  we  find  in  old  books  on  Floriculture. 
"We  know  it  is  possible  to  take  the  entire 
virtue  of  a  soil  clean  away  by  constantly  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  operation  of  exposure  to  air, 
frost,  sun,  and  rain.  In  fact,  all  volatile  salts 
may  be  evaporated  or  washed  away,  or  got  rid 
of  by  both  operations  ;  and  even  night-soil,  or 
guano,  the  strongest  and  most  mischievous  of 
manures,  may  be  rendered  perfectly  harmless 
by  constant  exposure  of  all  their  particles  to 
the  weather.  It  seems,  however,  a  much  more 
rational  mode  of  using  these  things,  to  lessen 
the  quantities  while  fresh,  or  comparatively 
fresh,  instead  of  reducing  the  strength  by  the 
operation  of  time.  Time  is  only  necessary 
when  we  require  a  thing  to  be  rotted,  and 
which  is  not  in  a  usable  state  until  it  be  rotted  ; 
for  instance,  leaves  would  be  of  no  earthly  use 
in  compost  for  present  use,  but  rotted  into 
mould  they  become  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence. Kenny,  another  writer  on  the  Auri- 
cula, says,  he  used  loam,  sheep's-dung,  and 
hay  litter.  MaddoX  recommends  willow  mould 
as  an  ingredient,  that  is  to  say,  decayed  willow 
wood  ;  cow-dung  is  also  one  of  his  favourite 
ingredients  ;  ashes  of  burned  vegetables,  peaty 
or  moory  earth,  earth  of  rotten  leaves,  and 


sea  or  river  sand ;  and  Maddox,  being  a  more 
recent  writer,  has  been  received  as  a  better 
authority.  But  confusion  worse  confounded 
seems  to  be  the  leading  characteristic  of  too 
many  writings  on  this  favourite  flower,  and 
those  who  have  read  much  should  be  cautioned 
to  banish  from  their  minds  all  that  they  have 
read  upon  the  subject,  that  they  should  begin 
free  from  prejudice,  and  untainted  with  bad 
instructions  ;  for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  all 
who  have  attempted  to  write  on  this  and  many 
other  flowers,  have  been  indebted  to  their  pre- 
decessors, and  whatever  they  have  added  that 
was  new,  has  been  as  speculative  and  theore- 
tical (though  a  little  more  rational  perhaps)  as 
any  that  has  been  written  before.  For  in- 
stance, Curtis,  in  a  later  edition  of  Maddox's 
work,  recommends  in  a  note  the  use  of  com- 
post without  loam,  his  ingredients  being  two- 
thirds  rotten  dung,  and  the  other  third,  equal 
parts  of  peat,  or  bog,  and  coarse  sand.  Hen- 
derson recommends  two  parts  rotten  dung, 
one  part  vegetable  mould,  one  part  river  sand 
— all  of  which  must  have  been  recommended 
without  any  knowledge  of  its  effect,  and 
without  much  consideration.  Justice  is  the 
most  rational  of  all  the  writers  on  Auriculas  ; 
he  says  he  has  produced  the  finest  bloom  that 
ever  was  seen  in  the  whole  kingdom  ;  nay,  in 
all  Europe,  in  the  following  compost  : — Half 
free  fresh  loam,  from  under  an  old  pasture, 
and  the  other  half  compounded  as  fol.ows  : 
three  parts  three  years  old  cow-dung,  and 
one  part  sea  or  river  sand,  and  these  not  to  be 
mixed  together  until  a  short  time  before  they 
are  wanted.  We  say  this  is  the  most  rational 
of  all,  because  the  quality  of  the  loam,  which 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  ingredients, 
is  the  only  thing  in  doubt,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  suppose  that  when  he  describes  that  as  free 
fresh  loam  from  under  an  old  pasture,  he 
means  the  best.  He  however,  casually  men- 
tions fuller's  earth,  as  if  it  had  been  in  com- 
mon use  with  others,  and  even  he  was  inclined 
to  tolerate  it.  He  says,  "  If  you  use  fuller's 
earth  to  them,  it  must  be  done  in  the  propor- 
tion only  of  an  eighth  part,  and  at  no  time 
but  in  the  spring  dressing  ;  for,"  he  adds,  "  if 
used  in  autumn  it  is  prejudicial,  and  ev<  n 
when  it  is  used  in  spring  it  must  be  well 
dissolved  in  warm  water  before  being  used, 
and  then  use  no  sand."  Here  we  have  a  sort 
of  admission,  that  fuller's  earth  may  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  sand  ;  yet,  one  can 
hardly  think  of  a  binding  substance  being  in 
the  least  adapted  to  act  as  a  make-shift  for 
sand,  which  is  of  a  decidedly  opposite  cha- 
racter, and  the  use  of  which  is,  in  all  eases,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  pores  of  the  com- 
post, in  which  it  is  to  be  introduced,  so  that  it 
would  seem  almost  an  impossibility  to  find  any 
of  the  old  writers  consistent,  either  with  com- 
o2 
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mon  sense  or  themselves.  We  have,  however, 
grown  Auriculas  in  the  compost  recommended 
by  Justice  ;  that  is  to  say,  four  parts  good 
loam,  three  parts  rotten  cow-dung,  and  one 
part  sand,  and  we  have  been  successful  almost 
beyond  our  hopes  ;  but  we  have  seen,  not 
three  miles  from  us,  a  good  gardener  using, 
or  fancying  he  was  using,  the  same  composts, 
and  failing  ;  an  examination  of  the  loam 
showed  us  the  difference  lay  there,  and  that 
nothing  he  could  have  done  would  have  suc- 
ceeded with  the  same  loam  ;  it  was  hungry 
stuff,  and  although  from  under  an  old  pasture, 
was  certainly  not  what  Justice  meant  by  free 
fresh  loam.  We  have  been  somewhat  prosy 
upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  because  to  the 
soil,  or  rather  the  compost  employed,  may  be 
attributed  a  large  portion  of  the  failures  that 
have  discouraged  the  cultivation  of  Auriculas  ; 
and  the  use  of  improper  compost  may  be 
attributed  to  that  innate  love  of  quackery 
which  pervades  all  classes,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  indulged  in  by  the  writers  of  an 
early  period ;  nor  is  there  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult task  at  this  period,  than  that  of  persuading 
the  young  aspirant  to  floral  honours,  that  the 
older  writers  could  put  in  print  anything  that 
was  not  sound  and  proper  advice  ;  a' feeling 
that  is  increased  by  the  unfounded  notions  still 
entertained  by  many,  that  our  forefathers  cul- 
tivated the  Auricula  better  than  the  growers 
of  the  present  day.  It  may,  however,  be 
assumed,  that  the  only  safe  mode  of  bringing 
up  a  young  florist,  is  to  teach  the  most 
simple  modes  of  culture,  and  the  use  of  the 
most  harmless  composts,  and  let  actual  expe- 
rience do  all  the  rest.  We  therefore  recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  compost  that  cannot  mislead, 
a  compost  that  will  keep  plants  in  healthy 
growth,  give  a  good  average  bloom  in  every 
situation,  and  never  lead  to  failure.  The  only 
ingredients  we  have  used  for  the  general  com- 
post is  simple,  well  understood,  easily  procured, 
and  will  answer  in  any  situation.  We  may 
premise,  that,  considering  it  mattered  but  little 
how  vegetable  mould  (which  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  the  composts  for  Auriculas)  was 
procured,  we  have  cared  but  little  whether  we 
had  rotted  leaves,  or  rotted  wood,  or  any  other 
rotted  vegetable,  and  therefore  have  always 
preferred  for  our  loam  the  turves  themselves, 
cut  about  three1  inches  thick  and  rotted  alto- 
gether, which  they  will  do  in  about  a  year  ; 
and  as  the  top  two  or  three  inches  of  any 
pasture  is  invariably  the  best,  the  mass,  when 
rotted  together,  forms  of  itself  a  compost 
which  would  be  about  two-thirds  loam  and 
one-third  vegetable  mould,  which  would  of 
itself  grow  almost  any  potted-plant  in  the 
country,  at  all  events  it  would  be  a  fine  staple 
soil  with  which  to  mix  every  other  necessary 
ingredient.     After  these  turves   have   lain  a 


year  together,  they  may  be  chopped  down  and 
turned  over  a  few  times,  to  get  rid  of  any 
vermin  it  may  contain  ;  and  if  it  be  freed  from 
these  we  may  be  sure  there  is  nothing  perni- 
cious in  its  composition,  for  the  mould  formed 
of  rotted  vegetables  cannot  be  ill  adapted  for 
any  growth.  All  this  requires  when  used,  is 
to  be  rubbed  through  a  very  coarse  sieve  or 
skreen,  so  as  to  clear  it  of  half-decayed  turves, 
and  the  coarser  portions  of  the  roots.  It  will 
be  found  sometimes  that  we  can  only  get  the 
top  spit  of  the  soil,  and  that  we  are  obliged  to 
make  that  do.  In  this  case,  if  the  loam  be 
good  rich  friable  stuff,  all  we  have  to  recollect 
when  we  use  it  is,  that  there  is  a  much  less 
portion  of  vegetable  mould  in  it,  and  that  this 
deficiency  has  to  be  supplied  by  other  means, 
or  at  least  taken  into  the  account,  when  mix- 
ing up  a  compost  for  use.  If  the  top  spit  of 
loam  be  laid  together  to  rot,  the  vegetable 
mould  in  it  will  not  be  more  than  one-tenth, 
in  fact,  scarcely  enough  to  calculate  on  at  all, 
considering  that  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter 
is  the  least  consequence  of  anything.  If  the 
loam  be  composed  of  turves,  cut  in  the  usual 
way,  it  will  require  no  vegetable  or  other 
manure.  If  three  inches  thick  and  rotted 
together,  it  will  require  no  other  vegetable, 
and  very  little  of  any  other  manure  ;  and  if 
the  top  spit,  which  is  seven  or  eight  inches  of 
soil  to  the  one  thickness  of  turf,  we  should 
count  the  rotted  turf  as  of  very  little  impor- 
tance. And  in  this  case  we  should  not  mate- 
rially alter  the  compost  from  that  recom- 
mended by  Justice,  of  half  of  this  loam,  and 
the  other  half  composed  of  three  parts  well 
rotted  cow-dung,  and  one  part  of  clean  sand, 
for  we  should  merely  put  three  parts  loam  and 
one  of  vegetable  mould  instead  of  four  parts 
loam  ;  and  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of  clean 
sand,  is  to  submit  whatever  we  use  to  sufficient 
washing,  to  remove  all  extraneous  matter ; 
those  who  are  very  particular  use  silver  sand, 
which  is  naturally  more  free  from  any  salts  or 
foreign  matter  than  any  other,  unless  it  be 
clear  river  sand.  With  regard  to  cow-dung, 
the  best  is  that  dropped  on  the  pastures,  and 
taken  up  after  the  sun  has  baked  it;  this  should 
be  laid  together  in  a  heap  to  rot,  and  is  better 
two  years  old  than  one,  in  which  time  it  forms 
a  very  rich  mould,  easily  mixed  with  the  other 
compost.  In  the  absence  of  cow-dung,  we 
have  used  horse  droppings,  taken  from  pastures 
in  which  the  food  of  the  animal  is  grass,  and 
there  are  those  who  insist  that  one  is  as  good 
as  the  other.  It  may  be  so,  and  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  use  it,  though  from  our  extra- 
ordinary success  with  cow-dung,  we  should 
prefer  it,  if  both  were  equally  handy.  If  we 
have  the  rotted  turves  with  no  more  than  the 
thickness  of  two  inches  of  loam  to  them,  there 
will   be  such  a  large  proportion  of  vegetabl 
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mould  in  the  compost,  that  we  should  put  one- 
eighth,  or  at  most  one  part  of  cow-dung  and 
one  part  of  sand  to  six  parts  of  the  loam,  and 
in  this  soil  we  should  be  content  to  grow  the 
finest  collection.  The  pasture  from  which  the 
turf  should  be  cut,  should  be  what  is  called 
rich  meadow,  not  laying  too  low,  so  as  to  be 
under  water  at  any  period,  because  that  might 
entirely  alter  the  character  of  the  loam,  or 
earth  itself,  by  periodical  deposits  of  foreign 
matter — whatever  might  wash  from  the  neigh- 
bouring soil,  and  thus  some  inches  of  the  soil 
might  be  any  thing  but  loam.  From  these 
remarks,  our  readers  may  gather  that  we 
entirely  repudiate  all  the  nostrums  so  strongly 
recommended  by  Emmerton  and  others,  and 
trust  altogether  to  the  simple  material  of 
friable  clean  loam,  vegetable  mould,  and  the 
mould  from  cow  or  horse  droppings,  gathered 
from  pastures  and  rotted ;  and  without  dis- 
puting that  the  mould  from  decayed  willow,  or 
other  light  wood,  free  from  resin  or  gummy 
sap,  may  be  as  good  vegetable  mould  as  any 
from  rotted  leaves,  we  should,  nevertheless, 
use  that  which  we  know  to  be  good,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  so  liable  to  be  impure  from  the 
immense  time  it  takes  to  rot,  and  the  almost 
certainty  of  its  acquiring  foreign  substances 
in  its  progress  to  decay.  We  now  come  to  the 
treatment  of  the  plants,  which  must  be  got 
from  some  person  who  grows  them  in  a  healthy 
state ;  select  your  sorts  according  to  your 
wants,  commencing,  however,  with  those  con- 
sidered best  for  exhibition,  and  possessing  the 
best  properties.  We  recommend  the  following 
to  begin  with,  although  from  the  description 
we  shall  give  it  will  be  seen  they  are  at 
present  far  from  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Green-Edged. — Dickson's  Matilda,  Page's 
Cliampion,  Lee's  Col.  Taylor,  Booth's  Free- 
dom, Pollett's  Highland  Boy,  Stretche's  Em- 
peror  Alexander,  Smith's  Waterloo,  Hudson's 
Apollo,  Dickson's  Earl  of  Errol,  Dickson's 
Duke  of  AVollington,  Dickson's  Prince  Albert, 
and  Lightbody's  Lord  Lynedoch. 

Grey-Edged.— Fletcher's  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Waterhouse's  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Dick- 
sou's  Unique,  Oliver's  Lovely  Anne,  Kenyon's 
Ringleader,  Sykes's  Complete,  Hedge's  Bri- 
tannia, Grimes's  Privateer,  Maclean's  Unique, 
Fletcher's   Mary  Anne,    Dickson's   Duke   of 

Sussex. 

White-Edged.  —  Taylor's  Glory,  Tay- 
lor's Incomparable,  Popplewell's  Conqueror, 
Thorpe's  Magpie. 

Selps. — Redman's  Metropolitan,  Nether- 
wood's  Othello,  Dickson's  Apollo,  and  Bury's 
Lord  Primate. 

You  must  now  be  provided  with  a  frame 
and  light,  like  a  common  cucumber  frame. 
and  make  a  stone  or  brick,  cemented,  or 
naphnlte  bottom  or  floor,  on  which  to  place  it. 


Let  this  be  so  constructed  that  all  superfluous 
water  will  run  off  out  of  the  frame,  and  leave 
it  dry  at  bottom  after  every  watering,  or 
after  rain.  Much  depends  on  the  time  of  year 
at  which  the  plants  are  purchased  or  procured  ; 
but  they  must  be  at  once  treated  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  annexed  calendar 
for  the  month  in  which  they  are  purchased. 
But  the  frame  has  to  hold  them  eight  or  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  if  not  the  whole  time 
except  while  in  bloom,  during  which  period 
they  are  generally  placed  on  a  sort  of  stage 
for  showing  them  off  to  the  best  advantage,  or 
kept  under  shaded  hand-glasses  for  prolong- 
ing the  flowers  through  all  the  exhibitions.  We 
recommend  them  to  be  purchased  while  in 
bloom,  or  immediately  afterwards,  if  they 
cannot  be  had  in  January  or  February,  be- 
cause you  can  see  the  strength  of  the  plant  at 
those  periods  better  than  at  an)'  other  ;  for, 
before  blooming,  they  can  be  chosen  by  their 
strength,  as  indicated  by  their  firmness  in  the 
pot,  and  their  cabbage-like  appearance  in  the 
heart  :  and  while  the  bloom  is  on  them,  or  the 
remains  of  it,  there  can  be  no  mistake,  for 
the  plant  will  have  begun  its  fresh  growth,  if 
it  be  strong,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  selection.  But  we  must  not  from  this 
infer  that  a  respectable  grower  would  give 
plants  that  will  not  do  justice  ;  and  it  is  the 
safest  mode  of  purchasing,  after  all,  to  buy  at 
a  respectable  florist's  garden,  if  you  pay 
twenty  per  cent,  more  for  the  security  which 
it  affords  to  an  inexperienced  buyer.  It  would 
be  invidious  here  to  mention  names,  because 
there  are  more  respectable  dealers  than  we 
could  conveniently  mention,  and  to  leave  any 
out  would  be  doing  an  injustice.  As  a  general 
hint  we  would  say,  avoid  extraordinary  cheap- 
ness as  indicated  by  advertisements  or  cata- 
logues, because  there  is  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  difference  between  strong  and  weak 
plants  ;  and  show-flowers  must  not  be  con- 
sidered like  new  exotic  plants,  which  are 
always  let  out  as  soon  as  they  have  fairly 
rooted;  indeed  it  is  an  old  saying,  that  a  root 
and  two  leaves  is  a  plant.  All  florists' flowers 
are  sold  in  strong  blooming  specimens,  as  well 
as  mere  offsets  that  will  throw  a  flower  ;  and 
it  is  the  same  with  tulips,  polyanthuses,  and 
many  other  subjects.  The  merely  giving  a 
flower,  is  enough  to  justify  the  sale  of  even 
weak  things,  by  catalogue,  at  a  price  ;  but  a 
strong  blooming  plant  is  worth  two  such 
miserable  apologies.  It  is  hardly  the  same 
with  pinks,  carnations,  picotees,  and  subjects 
that  bloom  at  one  season  as  well  as  they  bloom 
at  all,  because  there  can  be  no  fairly  rooted 
plant  that  is  not  capable  of  being  flowered  in 
perfection,  and,  therefore,  a  well  rooted  plant 
of  cither  is  a  fair  saleable  subject.  If  t lie 
plants  are   purchased   just  past   their    bloom, 
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choose  those  which  are  beginning  a  fresh 
growth  by  the  side  of  the  stem,  and  are  firm 
in  the.  pot ;  if  before  bloom,  select  those  with 
the  largest  heart — but  there  are  some  houses 
that  you  may  write  your  order  to,  and  make 
sure  of  receiving  the  best  plants  they  have  at 
the  time.  It  has  been  the  custom  among 
those  growers  who  use  very  exciting  compost, 
to  repot  their  plants  every  year,  shaking  out 
the  mould  from  the  fibres  and  shortening 
them,  and  also  cutting  off  the  bottom  part  of 
the  tap  or  centre  of  the  root,  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  would  be  found  decayed  or 
rotting.  And  it  is  certain,  that  if  any  part  of 
the  root  be  specked  or  decayed,  and  it  be  left 
so,  it  will  progress  until  it  carries  off  the  plant. 
We  do  not  hold  with  doing  this  violence  to 
any  plant  above  once  in  two  years,  for  the 
check  is  much  greater  than  is  desirable,  and 
must  affect  its  general  strength,  although  if 
done  early  it  soon  makes  new  roots.  We  do 
not  dispute  that  it  has  been  done  with  great 
success  by  many  excellent  growers,  but  there 
have  been  many  points  of  practice  carried  on 
from  father  to  son  until  they  have  been  fairly 
woven  into  the  ordinary  management,  and  no 
one  has  questioned  why  it  was  so.  The 
annual  potting  of  the  Auricula,  and  the  trying 
operation  of  shaking  out  all  the  soil  from  the 
roots,  may  have  been  highly  necessary  under 
the  old  method  of  growing  them  in  exciting 
compost,  because  there  is  no  doubt  the  decay 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  root  was  almost  a 
natural  result,  and  unless  that  were  removed 
destruction  was  inevitable  ;  now,  however, 
that  they  are  found  to  do  well  in  wholesome 
loam,  dung,  and  vegetable  mould,  and  to  be 
not  subject  to  those  attacks,  a  plant  may  be 
raised  from  an  offset,  in  a  small  sixty-sized 
pot,  removed  when  full  of  roots  for  a  larger, 
bloomed  by  shifting  to  a  forty-eight  size,  and 
changed  to  a  thirty-two,  or  even  a  twenty-four, 
without  once  shaking  out,  and  bloomed  in  the 
last  sized  pot  stronger  and  better  than  in  the 
smaller  ones.  People  are  not  so  fond  of  the 
violent  treatment  to  which  the  older  growers 
subjected  these  beautiful  subjects.  In  potting 
the  Auricula,  one  of  the  first  considerations  is 
the  drainage  -;  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  pot 
bottom  upwards,  and  to  knock  the  hole  from 
the  outside  so  as  to  chip  off  a  piece  inwardly, 
this  makes  a  clear  descent  for  the  water, 
which  in  most  pots  would  lodge,  for  the  edge 
of  the  hole  generally  stands  up  rather  higher 
than  the  bottom  itself.  The  chipping  will  be 
found  very  easily  accomplished,  even  by  hit- 
ting the  sharp  edge  of  the  bottom  of  one  pot 
on  the  hole  of  the  other :  they  chip  very 
readily,  and  it  is  a  necessary  operation,  for  if 
the  water  can  lodge  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
there  is  danger  of  the  plant.  This  being  done, 
the  next  consideration  is  the  material  through 


which  the  water  is  to  percolate  as  it  leaves 
the  mould.  In  all  small  pots  used  for  offsets 
or  seedlings  we  use  moss  ;  it  takes  less  room 
than  a  sufficient  number  of  broken  potsherds 
or  crocks  would,  and  room  is  an  object  in  the 
small  pots  ;  in  the  larger  ones  there  should  be 
placed  one  piece  of  broken  pot,  large  enough 
to  cover  the  hole,  and  a  number  cf  smaller 
ones  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the  pot  up  nearly 
one-third  of  the  height,  this  secures  a  drain- 
age which  nothing  else  will,  with  equal  firm- 
ness. Moss,  in  any  large  quantity,  would 
settle  down  in  time,  and  disturb  the  plant 
from  its  proper  height  ;  and  cinders  or  clink- 
ers cannot  be  so  free  from  impurities,  as 
broken  pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  pots  as 
they  are  growing  in  ;  in  general  one-third  of 
the  entire  height  of  the  contents  of  the  pot 
should  be  these  crocks,  and  the  compost 
should,  when  the  plants  are  fresh  potted,  be 
filled  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
edge  of  the  pot,  for  when  watered  it  settles 
down.  Supposing  the  plants  to  be  bought 
in  at  the  close  of  the  bloom,  it  would  be,  upon 
the  whole,  the  best  treatment  to  shake  out  all 
the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  to  examine  them, 
because  you  cannot  possibly  calculate  on  the 
state  of  the  roots  by  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  at  the  time.  The  root,  that  is,  the  cen- 
tre lump  of  it,  should  not  be  more  than  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  but  if  it  is 
much  longer,  cut  off  all  above  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  collar  or  place  where  the  lower 
leaves  join  ;  the  removal  of  this  extra  length 
also  removes  all  the  fibres  on  it.  You  must 
likewise  be  careful  to  remove  every  morsel  of 
canker  or  rot,  even  if  you  are  obliged  to 
remove  ever}'  atom  of  root,  and  let  the  plant 
make  fresh  ;  but  if  any  are  attacked  very  bad, 
you  had  better  return  them  to  the  party  you 
purchased  of.  It  is,  at  all  events,  quite  requi- 
site to  cut  away  every  speck  if  you  keep 
them.  In  potting  them,  you  partly  fill  the 
pot  with  the  compost  we  have  mentioned,  by 
heaping  it  in  the  form  of  a  cone  in  the  centre, 
nearly  up  to  the  top,  then  introduce  the  plant 
with  the  large  portion  or  centre  of  the  root 
on  the  cone,  and  gently  press  it  to  its  place, 
which  should  be,  with  the  collar  of  the  plant, 
where  the  bottom  leaves  come  out,  even  with 
the  top  edge  of  the  pot  ;  the  fibrous  roots 
should  be  spread  all  round,  and  the  earth  filled 
on  them  gently,  pressed  with  the  fingers  so 
as  to  close  the  soil  about  the  fibres,  and 
when  the  earth  is  filled  up  to  the  top  edge  of 
the  pot,  it  may  be  pressed  down  on  the  face 
of  it,  so  as  to  lower  the  plant  itself  a  trifle 
below  the  top  edge,  and  two  or  three  gentle 
knocks  on  the  potting  table  will  settle  all  the 
compost  a  little  below  the  top,  but  very  tri- 
fling indeed,  because  watering  will  settle  it  a 
little  more.     You  will  then  know  that  all  your 
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plants  are  sound  and  clean,  and  that  they  have 
clean  wholesome  stuff  to  grow  in.  They 
ought  now  to  be  placed  in  their  frame,  watered 
gently  with  a  very  fine  rose  and  soft  water, 
and  shut  up  for  two  or  three  days  shaded 
from  the  sun  ;  they  may  then  have  air  and 
even  mild  showers  of  rain,  but  they  must  not 
have  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  some  time,  indeed 
they  ought  not  at  any  time,  though  we  do 
occasionally  take  less  care  about  this  with 
established  plants  than  with  any  newly  potted. 
If  these  plants  were  your  own  instead  of  be- 
ing fresh  purchased,  we  should  not  recommend 
potting  so  soon  after  flowering ;  but  when 
uncertain,  as  in  the  case  of  purchasing  new 
plants,  the  sooner  you  do  it  the  better,  because 
the  examination  and  shaking  out  the  soil  from 
the  roots  generally  checks  them.  The  further 
management  of  these  newly-potted  plants  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  others  ;  it  chiefly  con- 
sists in  their  being  less  able  to  bear  wind, 
sun,  and  heavy  rains,  than  plants  established 
in  their  pots,  and,  consequently,  they  must 
not  be  so  much  exposed.  When  the  plants  are 
potted  at  their  proper  season,  all  the  offsets 
are  to  be  taken  off,  and  those  which  have 
roots  should  be  placed  in  small  pots  ;  those 
which  have  not,  should  be  put  round  the  edge 
of  a  larger  one,  to  strike  roots;,  and  if  they  are 
at  all  doubtful,  the  pot  should  be  plunged 
inside  a  larger  one,  so  that  a  bell-glass  might 
be  put  on,  to  go  outside  the  small  one,  and 
within  the  edge  of  the  large  one,  so  as  to 
press  down  the  edge  into  the  soil  and  exclude 
the  air,  which  promotes  the  striking  of  the 
roots  :  planting  them  round  the  edges,  so  as  to 
touch  the  sides  of  a  pot,  also  causes  them  to 
strike  sooner  :  when  these  are  well  rooted  they 
should  be  potted  in  sixty-sized  pots,  and  be 
protected  in  the  frames  until  well  established. 
With  regard  to  the  proper  time  of  repottiug 
the  general  stock  of  plants,  you  must  be 
guided  by  circumstances.  A  month  after 
blooming,  examine  them  by  turning  out  the 
balls  of  earth.  Those  which,  on  examination, 
appear  tn  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots, 
must  be  shifted  into  pots  a  size  larger ;  on  the 
other  hand,  those  which  have  not  filled  their 
pots  with  root  may  be  allowed  to  grow  still  ; 
but  the  general  shifting  time  should  be  July,  or 
August  at  latest.  Here,  however,  we  have  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  old 
growers  :  Emmerton  says,  "  From  the  29th  of 
May  to  the  12th  of  June  I  have  transplanted 
ivith  success;"  but  he  admits  that  he  has  dune 
it  as  late  as  the  13th  of  July  also,  successfully. 
Maddock  recommends  immediately  after  the 
bloom  for  repotting  ;  and  he  considers,  that  if 
it  he  postponed  till  autumn,  they  have  not 
time  to  recover  their  strength  before  spring. 
There  is,  however,  an  insuperable  objection  to 
repotting  directly  after  bloom,     li'  they  are 


set  growing,  they  are  almost  sure  to  throw  up 
their  blooms  in  autumn  instead  of  the  proper 
season  ;  and  if  they  are  not  set  growing  they 
take  still  more  harm  from  the  check  they 
receive  at  a  critical  period,  namely,  just  as 
they  start  for  growing  after  their  bloom.  July 
and  August  are  the  best  months,  according  to 
our  practice,  save  and  except  where  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  plant  has  filled  the  pots  with  roots, 
and  therefore  must  be  losing  ground  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  its  confinement.  The  repotting  of 
the  plants  that  have  been  only  one  year,  or  ra- 
ther one  season,  in  their  blooming- pots,  should 
be  done  without  disturbing  a  fibre.  The  ball 
should  be  turned  out  in  the  hand,  by  only 
tapping  the  edge  on  the  table,  and  the  loose 
crocks,  if  any,  may  be  removed  ;  then  select 
pots  a  proper  size,  and  putting  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  some  compost 
on  this,  about  enough  to  raise  the  ball  to  a 
proper  height,  place  it  in  the  centre,  and  care- 
fully fill  up  the  vacancy  between  the  ball  and 
the  side  of  the  pot  with  proper  compost,  with- 
out rubbing,  or  bruising,  or  displacing  the 
fibres  from  the  side  of  the  ball.  This  must 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  collar  of  the  plant 
should  be  up  even  with  the  top  edge  of  the 
pot,  and  the  soil  very  little  below  it  when 
shook  down.  In  this  case  gentle  watering  will 
settle  the  earth  about  the  roots,  and  it  will 
require  no  more  care  than  if  it  had  not  been 
shifted.  The  season,  however,  for  this  as  well 
as  the  general  removal  of  plants,  should  be 
July  or  August.  Hogg  recommended  August, 
and  he  was  a  practical  man,  though  originally 
an  amateur.  Justice,  directs  the  transplant- 
ing of  small  and  large  plants  in  August,,  while 
Henderson  always  did  it  in  May,  about  the 
third  week;  but  he  was  for  the  severe  disci- 
pline, and  the  plants  had  a  good  deal  to  recover 
after  the  inflictions  of  his  knife..  We  could 
here  go  to  considerable  length  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  houses  and  contrivances  for 
wintering  the  plants;,  but  we  recommend  any 
one  who  likes  to  see  good  plants  well  grown, 
to  see  Mr.  Dickson's,  of  Acre  Lane;  there 
will  be  found  hundreds  of  plants  as  healthy  as 
it  is  possible  to  grow  them,  and  in  the 
rudest  health  and  strength,  wintered  in  no- 
thing but  the  common  garden  frame  and  light. 
This  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  grower  that  he 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  the  construction 
of  houses  for  wintering  the  Auricula.  Among 
all  the  contrivances,  there  are  none  to  be 
found  more  generally  or  more  successfully 
used  than  the  ordinary  cold  frame;  and  until 
we  find  some  really  tangible  objection  to  it,  we 
shall  trouble  ourselves  with  no  other.  The 
plant  merely  requires  to  be  kept  from  hard 
frosts,  Ilea's  y  rains,  and  bleak  winds,  and  a  frame 
dors  this  as  well  as  any  thing.  It.  has  been 
said  that  frost  docs  not  injure  the  Auricula  ; 
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this  is  a  mistake.  It  may  be  hardy  enough  to 
Stand  frost  without  showing  any  external 
mischief;  but  if  it  be  frozen  to  the  centre,  the 
lloom  which  is  in  its  incipient  state  will  re- 
ceive an  injury  that  will  manifest  itself  in 
crumpled  or  deformed  flowers,  bad  colours 
and  rough  notched  edges ;  but  a .  common 
covering  of  water-proof  cotton  or  cloth  will  do 
all  that  is  necessary.  The  rising  of  the  bloom 
should  take  place  in  April ;  near  London,  they 
would  bloom  toward  the  20th,  and  continue 
half  through  May  in  flower.  As  the  buds 
begin  to  develope  themselves,  the  faulty  and 
very  small  ones  should  be  cut  or  pulled  out 
with  a  pair  of  sharp  tweezers,  so  as  to  reduce 
them  to  eight  or  nine  pips ;  but  they  need  not 
be  pulled  out  all  at  once,  because  they  must 
get  a  little  forward  before  they  show  which 
will  be  the  best.  Near  London  there  must  be 
seven  pips  on  a  truss;  in  the  country,  especially 
in  the  North,  they  show  only  live  ;  but  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  beauty  of  a  truss 
of  five  and  seven,  for  the  seven  allows  of  a 
middle  pip,  and  the  six  form  a  close  circle 
of  flowers  round  the  centre  one.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  flowers  which  will  give  fifteen  or 
twenty  pips,  and  when  they  come  strong 
the  grower  is  unwilling  to  lose  any  good  pip. 
In  such  case,  however,  it  will  soon  be  seen 
whether  any  one  or  two  take  a  lead  beyond 
the  rest,  or  any  two  or  three  are  likely  to  be 
behind  all  the  others.  In  either  case,  those 
far  in  advance  or  far  behind  should  be  removed; 
again,  when  the  truss  is  crowded,  it  is  some- 
times found  impossible  to  give  them  room  to 
bloom  properly  ;  and  it  must  be  always  recol- 
lected that  the  flowers  must  have  room  to  form 
a  truss  without  lapping  over  each  other,  be- 
cause the  whole  of  each  pip  or  flower  should 
be  seen.  In  reducing  the  number  of  pips, 
therefore,  regard  must  be  had  to  this,  and  no 
more  must  be  left  on  the  truss  than  can  be 
spread  out  in  that  manner.  As  the  flowers 
expand,  soft  moss  should  he  tucked  in  be- 
tween the  foot-stalks,  so  as  to  keep  the  flowers 
out  of  each  other's  way  and  give  them  room  to 
open  flat,  and  the  sun  must  be  kept  from  them, 
as  well  as  all  chances  of  a  frost ;  however,  these 
will  come  more  in  place  among  the  calenderial 
directions. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  treatment 
which  we  have  always  observed  from  month 
to  month  ;  and  as  we  must  begin  the  year,  we 
are  to  presume  that  the  plants  are  all  in  their 
frames,  in  the  compost  we  have  recommended ; 
that  there  are  offsets  round  the  edges  of  pots, 
struck  and  not  struck  root,  as  the  case  may 
be,  others  singly  in  the  smallest  pots,  and 
plants  of  all  sizes  upwards,  to  those  in  the 
smallest  show  pots,  which  are  size  forty-eight, 
and  those  in  the  larger  ones,  size  thirty-two  ; 
besides  which,  we  are  to  suppose  there  are  seed- 


lings of  one  season  and  upwards,  all  requiring 
the  attention  peculiar  to  their  several  states. 
We  commence  then  with — 

MONTHLY    OPERATIONS. 

January. — As  there  is  danger  of  frost  this 
month,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  get  them 
frozen,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  coverings  ready 
for  use,  and  to  cover  the  last  thing  at  night, 
however  mild  it  may  be  ;  but  the  milder  the 
weather,  the  later  ought  they  to  be  covered 
up  ;  the  morning  frosts  frequently  come  with- 
out an}'  previous  indication.  If  the  weather 
be  mild  in  the  mornings  and  through  the  day, 
although  the  ground  may  be  frozen,  the  plants 
may  have  air  all  the  warmer  part  of  the  day. 
It  must  be  observed  too,  that  the  plants  will 
require  watering  but  seldom,  indeed,  while 
there  is  any  moisture  in  the  soil  they  ought 
not  to  have  any;  they  might,  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  be  almost  allowed  to  flag  before 
they  have  it,  but  there  must  be  no  tampering 
with  water  ;  whether  they  have  it  once  in  a 
month,  or  once  in  three  months,  they  must 
have  enough  to  wet  all  their  compost  alike. 
There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  partial 
watering,  and  we  were  going  to  say,  nothing 
more  frequently  given,  sprinklings  that  hardly 
go  an  inch  into  the  soil,  and  leave  all  the  under 
portion  as  dry  as  dust ;  the  consequence  is,  not 
with  these  only,  but  all  other  plants,  that  the 
topfibresgeta  littlenourishment,  while  the  prin- 
cipal get  none,  and  the  plant  is  checked  too  often 
fatally.  If  they  will  do  without,  let  them  ; 
but  when  you  give  it,  let  it  be  enough  to  go 
through;  and  all  waterings  should  be  with  a  fine 
rose,  so  that  they  may  require  several  times 
going  over  before  the  soil  is  well  wetted.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  should  have  all  the  air  that  can 
be  given,  whenever  the  weather  is  sufficiently 
mild ;  but  in  north  or  east  winds  of  any 
strength,  they  are  better  only  tilted  on  the 
side,  away  from  the  blowing  point.  This  treat- 
ment is  still  good  for  offsets,  seedlings,  and  old 
blooming  plants.  The  frame  should  occasion- 
ally be  emptied  and  swept  out,  and  the  plants 
re-turned,  for  it  clears  away  vermin  and  the 
eggs  of  vermin  ;  and  besides,  keeps  the  plants 
and  pots  clean,  and  as  they  are  re-turned,  the 
holes  should  be  examined,  and  the  pots  rubbed 
round  with  the  hand  to  clear  away  any  dirt. 

February. — In  this  month,  and  early  in 
next,  the  plants  for  blooming  should  be  all 
top-dressed.  The  surface  should  be  stirred 
with  a  blunt  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  loosen  as 
much  as  you  can  without  disturbing  the  fibres, 
and  the  loose  stuff  thrown  out.  The  top- 
dressing  should  be  rich.  If  you  have  good  well- 
rotted  poultry  dung,  you  may  add  one-fourth 
of  it,  one-fourth  of  cow-dung  also  rotted,  and 
two-fourths,  or  half,  of  clean  sand.  These, 
well   mixed   together,   make  a  first-rate   top- 
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dressing  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  poultry-dung, 
you  may  use  two-thirds  cow-dung,  and  one- 
third  sand.  This  must  be  put  on  the  top,  to 
fill  the  pot  to  the  rim  ;  but  previous  to  putting 
it  on,  the  dead  and  decaying  leaves  must  be 
carefully  removed  by  pressing  them,  or  rather 
tearing  them  downwards,  bearing  at  the  same 
time  a  little  sideways.  When  they  are  all  filled 
up  as  proposed,  they  are  to  be  returned  to 
their  frames,  and  have  the  benefit  of  shading 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  a  gentle,  but  neverthe- 
less, proper  watering.  The  foliage  as  well 
as  the  soil  should  be  watered,  so  that  a  fine 
rose  and  a  light  hand  should  imitate  a  gentle 
shower  of  rain  ;  and  if  there  happen  to  be  a 
mild  shower,  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  it, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any  watering 
is  so  good  as  they  would  receive  from  two  or 
three  hours'  gentle  rain  ;  for  this  reason,  we 
should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  water  after  top- 
dressing,  until  it  began  to  get  rather  dry,  for 
if  it  were  to  get  very  dry,  the  water  would 
hardly  soak  in.  The  plants  will  begin  to  grow 
fast  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the 
weather  be  at  all  genial,  and  will  require  ad- 
ditional care  to  keep  from  frost,  by  timely 
and  efficient  covering.  The  seedlings  in  pans 
will  be  greatly  helped  by  stirring  the  earth 
between  them.  All  seedlings  coming  forward 
enough  to  bloom  even  in  their  small  pots, 
should  be  top-dressed,  as  well  as  the  regular 
blooming  plants,  for  they  want  the  stimulus 
which  the  removal  of  the  spent  earth  and  the 
substitution  of  good  rich  compost  never  fails 
to  give,  and  they  will  be  greatly  assisted  by 
the  operation  ;  nor  will  any  of  the  pots  of  off- 
sets be  the  worse  for  similar  treatment,  as 
the  earth  will  be  generally  found  a  good 
deal  sunk  or  settled  down  in  the  pot,  and 
sometimes  the  surface  foul,  or  mossed  over. 
Stirring  a  little,  and  throwing  out  the  top, 
and  substituting  fresh  rich  compost,  will  give 
an  extra  strength  to  the  growth,  and  be  of  use 
in  forming  good  plants  for  a  future  time. 

March. — The  plants  are  now  growing  fast, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month  many  trusses 
will  be  showing.  Of  course,  any  that  are  not 
already  top-dressed,  must  be  set  to  rights,  with- 
out delay,  as  directed  last  month.  Care  must 
be  taken  now,  that  the  hearts  of  the  plants  do 
not  fill  with  dust  or  water  after  the  pips  show, 
for  dust  would  stain  the  flowers,  and  wet,  for 
any  continuance,  would  injure  the  mealy  pow- 
der which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  bloom.  In  watering,  there- 
fore, the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
wetting  the  foliage,  or  washing  the  dirt  up 
into  the  plant,  until  the  truss  rises  up,  when 
there  is  not  so  much  danger,  for  a  gentle  rain 
will  not  hurt  the  pips,  nor  the  ordinary  water- 
ing of  a  very  fine  rose  ;  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that    the  powder  which  characterises 


the  flowers  and  leaves  of  this  plant  is  easily 
displaced,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  while  the 
truss  is  down  in  the  heart,  wet  and  dirt  must 
be  fatal  to  wdiat  might  otherwise  be  a  good 
bloom.  If  there  be  any  plants  on  which  you 
are  depending  for  a  strong  flower,  and  the  off- 
sets are  not  an  object,  remove,  at  once,  any 
that  may  be  growing  out  of  the  stem,  by 
cutting  them  away  with  a  sharp  knife,  before 
they  have  become  large  enough  to  rob  the 
parent  plants  of  any  part  of  their  nourishment, 
because,  if  an  off-set  takes  to  healthy  growth, 
it  seriously  affects  the  bloom  any  time  before 
it  is  matured.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
depending  on  increase,  and  can  spare  the 
bloom,  pick  off  all  the  pips,  and  earth  up  the 
off-sets,  which  will  cause  them  to  grow  more 
rapidly,  and  strike  down  roots.  Seedlings 
will,  in  some  instances,  be  blooming  even  this 
month.  As  soon  as  you  can  ascertain  that 
they  are  not  better  than  we  have,  get  rid  of 
them,  either  by  throwing  or  giving  them 
away,  or  selling  them,  for  as  the  only  object 
of  raising  seedlings  is  to  get  better  than  we 
have,  or  something  as  good,  and  different  from 
what  we  have,  all  that  do  not  answer  that 
description  are  totally  worthless  to  the  grow- 
ers of  collections.  Seed  may  be  sown  this 
month  in  large  pots,  of  similar  earth  to  that 
in  which  they  are  grown.  We  prefer  large 
pots  to  seed-pans,  because  the  greater  body  of 
earth  keeps  more  uniformly  moist  than  the 
shallow  pans  will  allow  it  to  keep.  This 
should  be  levelled  an  inch  below  the  top,  and 
the  remainder  should  be  sifted  through  a  fine 
sieve.  The  pot  should  be  gently  bumped  on 
the  table,  to  settle  the  earth  down  a  little,  and 
then  levelled  with  a  strike,  so  as  to  be  even 
with  the  top  edge  of  the  pot  ;  on  this,  sprinkle 
the  seed  thinly,  and  sift  only  just  enough  fine 
stuff  over  it  to  cover  it  properly.  This  must 
be  placed  in  the  frame  along  with  the  plants, 
and  before  the  earth  is  dry  at  the  top,  let  it 
be  watered  with  a  fine  rose,  so  fine  as  that 
the  wet  may  fall  like  dew,  tor  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  be  not  a  grain  of  earth  or 
seed  disturbed.  It  is  the  best  way  to  use  one 
of  the  patent  syringes,  with  the  finest  rose 
that  is  made,  and  to  throw  the  water  up,  that  it 
may  descend  without  any  force  whatever,  and 
in  so  light  a  shower,  that  it  can  disturb  nothing. 
It  must  be  watered  enough  to  wet  the  whole 
body  of  earth,  for  frequent  waterings  are  not 
desirable  ;  this  will  sink  the  whole  body  below 
the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  a  flat  glass  may  be 
placed  on  it,  when  you  arc  giving  the  plants 
air,  but  it  must  not  receive  the  whole  heat  of 
the  sun. 

Ai'kil. — The  trusses  of  the  rising  blooms 
must  now  be  attended  to.  Those  which  are 
to  be  nursed  for  their  blooms,  must,  as  soon 
as  they  begin   to  open,  be  placed  apart  from 
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each  other,  by  tucking  bits  of  soft  moss,  or  lint, 
(the  former,  however,  is  far  the  better)  between 
the  foot-stalks,  so  as  to  place  the  pips  a  suf- 
ficient distance  from  each  other  to  open  freely 
without  touching  ;  and  any  pips  that  are 
coming  deformed,  or  too  weak  to  open  the 
size  of  the  rest,  or  too  much  advanced  to  keep 
while  the  others  overtake  them,  may  be  re- 
moved with  sharp  pointed  scissors  or  tweezers, 
and  great  attention  must  be  paid,  that  none  of 
those  which  are  to  remain  get  damaged  in  the 
operation.  When  the  colours  become  pretty 
clear  in  the  budding  pips,  and  they  begin  to 
open  out  well,  those  intended  for  exhibition 
should  be  removed  to  a  warm  sheltered  spot, 
and  be  placed  under  hand-glasses,  on  a  table 
or  bench,  if  convenient  ;  but  if  not,  on  a  vevy 
clear  spot  of  ground,  out  of  the  way  of  wind 
and  dust.  Water  must  be  administered 
freely  while  the  blooms  are  advancing,  for 
they  require  a  good  deal  of  nourishment,  to 
give  then  size,  and  colour,  and  character  ; 
and  would  be  seriously  checked,  if  allowed  to 
want  it.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  cover  from 
frost.  The  hand-glasses  ought  to  stand  on 
four  flower  pots  reversed,  arid  placed  at  the 
corners,  of  a  proper  height  to  let  the  edge  of 
the  glass  down  an  inch  below  the  edges  of  the 
pots  in  which  the  plants  are  ;  but  in  windy 
weather,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  mats  on 
the  windy  side,  and  the  sun  must  be  kept  off, 
by  as  light  a  cloth  or  calico  as  can  be  had,  for 
light  is  of  great  service  in  bringing  out  the 
colours.  Continue  to  reject  seedlings  that  are 
useless,  and  to  pick  off'  the  pips  of  small  plants 
that  you  wish  to  grow  well,  as  the  blooming  will 
retard  them.  Attend  well  to  watering  seed- 
lings and  small  plants,  as  the  smaller  the  pot 
the  sooner  they  dry,  and  the  plants  suffer  ac- 
cordingly. Take  off  dead  leaves,  and  occa- 
sionally clean  out  the  frames.  The  examination 
of  the  plants  blooming  for  show,  should  be 
frequent,  because  the  blooms  arranged  one  day, 
may,  by  their  growth,  displace  some  of  the 
moss,  and  they  will  require  very  frequent 
adjustment,  for  by  means  of  the  moss,  properly 
attended  to,  the  flowers  will  be  grown  into 
their  proper  position,  and  want  no  dressing  on 
the  day  of  show,  but  merely  removing  the 
moss. 

May. — The  treatment  should  in  all  respects 
be  similar  to  last  month,  for  the  greater  part 
•if  April,  and  more  than  half  of  May,  gives 
us  blooming  specimens  in  every  stage,  from 
just  opening  to  the  perfect  flower  ;  but  as  some 
of  the  early  ones  will  have  gone  off  bloom,  you 
may  place  them  in  a  frame  by  themselves,  in 
a  shady  situation,  and  allow  them  to  receive  a 
moderate  share  of  genial  rain,  but  cover  them 
against  violent  falls,  and  in  stormy  weather. 
Those  who  intend  saving  seed  should  remove 
half  a  dozen  choice  varieties,  whose  properties 


they  wish  to  amalgamate,  and  place  them  under 
a  hand-glass,  supported  by  pots  a  few  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  plants  to  select  should 
be  one  season  potted,  and  they  should  be  taken 
before  the  pips  are  forward  enough  to  be  fer- 
tilized. As  soon  as  they  show  well  enough  to 
enable  us  to  distinguish  perfect  from  imperfect 
pips,  those  most  perfect  in  each  truss  should 
be  selected  for  seed,  and  the  remainder  be 
picked  off.  The  number  of  pips  to  leave  on, 
may  be  determined  by  the  quality  ;  if  there  are 
two  or  three  equally  good,  two  or  three  may 
be  retained  ;  if  there  be  one  better  than  the 
rest,  that  one  alone  should  be  kept.  These 
plants  must  be  refreshed  with  water,  and  may 
be  uncovered,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  a  mild 
shower,  but  the  glass  should  be  placed  over 
them  at  night  ;  and  if  there  should  be  any 
indication  of  frost,  a  mat,  also,  that  will  reach 
to  the  ground,  as  frost  might  prevent  them 
from  seeding.  Some  would  take  the  trouble 
to  fertilize  them  artificially,  but  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fancy.  To  do  this  the  anthers  must  be 
removed,  before  they  burst,  from  the  one  to 
be  impregnated,  and  then,  with  a  camel's  hair 
brush,  take  the  powder  from  some  fine  pip  of 
the  sort  whose  properties  are  required  to  be 
imparted  to  the  seedlings,  and  take  it  to  the 
plant  to  be  seeded.  If  the  pistil  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  receive  the  pollen,  it  will  take  it  from 
the  camel's  hair  pencil  or  brush  freely  :  by 
this  means  your  best  pips  on  all  the  selected 
plants  may  be  impregnated  with  the  pollen 
taken  from  the  best  pips  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion ;  and  thus  something  like  a  chance  of  a 
fine  race  of  seedlings  will  be  secured,  as  far  as 
our  means  of  providing  for  it  enables  us  to  do 
so.  It  is  well  to  study  what  properties  are 
required  by  any  particular  variety  to  improve 
it,  and  to  apply  the  pollen  of  a  flower  posses- 
sing that  quality.  The  depriving  of  the  plants 
of  some  ot  their  buds  will  increase  the  strength 
of  those  left,  and  augment  the  chances  of  pro- 
ducing good  seed  ;  and,  confining  the  selected 
plants  to  those  with  some  good  property,  and 
fertilizing  with  others  of  known  other  good 
properties,  will  afford  reasonable  hope  of  saving 
a  little  seed  of  first-rate  quality,  and  producing 
plants  of  a  desirable  quality. 

June. — The  plants,  as  they  have  done 
blooming,  maybe  placed  in  a  frame,  in  a  shady 
situation,  as  before  directed  ;  and  as  no  seed 
may  be  required  from  the  general  collection, 
the  whole  of  the  pips  may  be  picked  off,  but 
the  stem  ought  not  to  be  broken  ;  they  must 
be  watered  occasionally,  or  be  allowed  to  have 
rain,  and  be  uncovered  altogether,  except  in 
stormy  weather,  and  especially  when  the  wind 
is  boisterous.  They  may  suffer  from  too  much 
wet  ;  but  if  the  bottom  of  the  frame  is  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  will  allow  it  to  run  off, 
there    will  be    little    danger.     Yellow   leaves 
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must  from  time  to  time  be  picked  off,  and  the 
drainage  examined  ;  for  at  this  period  the  soil 
is  apt  to  work  down  among  the  crocks,  and 
even  fill  up  the  holes  in  the  bottom,  in  which 
case  the  soil  remains  too  wet  for  the  health  and 
proper  growth  of  the  plants.  Water  seedlings 
occasionally,  and  where  there  are  fresh  sown 
ones  up,  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle  well,  prick  them  out  into  fresh  pots  an 
inch  apart,  to  grow  into  strength.  Seedlings 
that  have  been  growing  in  this  state  until  they 
nearly  touch,  may  be  planted  round  the  edges 
of  pots,  about  three  in  a  large  sixty,  or  four 
or  five  in  a  size  of  forty-eight  ;  any  of  those 
that  have  advanced  much  after  being  so 
planted,  may  be  removed,  one  each,  into  sixty- 
sized  pots  ;  and  those  in  sixty-sized  pots  may,  if 
their  roots  fill  the  pot,  be  removed  to  size  forty- 
eight,  for  seedlings  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  their  growth,  without  reference  to  season, 
until  they  develope  their  qualities,  when  they 
are  either  permanently  adopted  or  got  rid  of'. 
Continue  putting  into  the  shady  frames  all 
plants  as  they  go  out  of  flower. 

July. — The  practice  of  last  month,  in  every 
particular  that  it  will  apply,  is  to  be  continued 
without  any  exception.  As  the  plants  have, 
throughout  the  collection,  done  blooming,  they 
must  be  all  subject  to  the  same  treatment ;  but 
those  plants  which  have  not  flowered  need 
not  be  moved  from  their  winter  frames  ;  and 
although  they  must  have  the  advantages  of 
covering  from  extreme  wet,  and  shading  from 
hot  sun,  they  must  be  uncovered  as  much  as 
possible,  with  due  regard  to  these  provisions ; 
or  it  would  be  as  well,  if  you  have  flooring 
enough  made,  for  all  the  lights  to  be  removed 
to  the  shade  ;  it  would  save  the  trouble  and 
attendance  required  for  shading,  while  they 
remain  in  their  original  place.  Seed  that  is 
ripening  may  be  picked  and  put  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  in  such  boxes  or  drawers  as  will  prevent 
any  from  escaping  ;  and  those  who  like  autumn 
sowing  may  sow  half  their  stock. 

August. — This  month  we  propose  to  re-pot 
the  general  collection,  and  we  advise  one  pre- 
vailing rule,  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible  the 
balls  of  earth  of  all  those  tliat  have  been  one 
year  potted  in  the  smaller  flowering-pots;  re- 
move the  offsets  as  carefully  as  possible,  and 
be  careful  to  preserve  the  roots  of  the  old 
plants  from  injury,  as  much  as  you  can.  The 
surface  of  the  balls  may  be  rubbed  off  a  little, 
so  that  the  fibres  are  not  bruised  or  broken,  and 
the  loose  crocks  at  the  bottom  may  be  taken 
away ;  but  the  next  sized  pot  must  be  supplied 
with  crocks,  and  sufficient  compost  in  them  to 
raise  the  ball  to  the  surface.  Compost  must 
then  be  filled  in  between  the  ball  and  the  pot, 
and  pressed  between,  without  moving  or  dis- 
placing the  root.  If,  on  turning  out  any  of 
these   balls,  the  roots  do  not   appear  to  have 


grown  much  round  the  sides,  they  may  be  re- 
placed in  their  own  pot,  and  allowed  to  go 
over  another  season  in  the  same  ;  but  if  the 
plant  be  not  healthy,  you  may  conclude  there 
is  something  wrong  at  the  root,  and  therefore 
you  should  shake  out  all  the  soil,  and  examine 
it,  as  directed  with  regard  to  new  plants.  The 
plants  that  have  been  bloomed  the  second  year, 
and  have  been  one  season  in  thirty-two  sized 
pots,  may  be  shaken  out  and  deprived  of  some 
of  their  roots  ;  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is, 
to  shorten  the  main  centre,  or  carrot -like  por- 
tion, with  the  fibres  attached  to  it ;  they  must 
be  then  carefully  re-potted,  in  the  same  sized 
pot,  if  strong,  and  if  not  strong,  in  a  forty- 
eight  sized  pot  ;  but  mostly  these  plants  from 
the  large  sized  pots  are  strong,  and  although 
deprived  of  their  lower  roots,  want  room  ;  be- 
sides which,  the  present  potting  of  them  will 
do  for  two  seasons,  if  they  are  healthy.  The 
present  month  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
potting  month,  and  the  whole  collection,  down 
to  the  smallest  plants  that  have  not  already 
undergone  it,  should  be  changed.  Look  well 
to  the  watering  of  seedlings,  pricking  out, 
potting,  or  shifting  all  that  require  it  ;  when 
these  are  potted,  shifted,  and  properly  attended 
to  in  all  these  particulars,  let  them  be  returned 
to  their  shady  frames,  watered,  to  settle  the 
earth  about  their  roots,  and  closed  up  alto- 
gether for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  they 
may  have  air  as  usual,  and  be  protected  from 
heavy  rain,  but  except  against  violent  or  too 
much  rain,  they  may  be  wholly  uncovered. 
The  offsets  taken  off  during  all  the  potting 
operations  must  be  placed  round  the  edges  of 
pots,  to  strike  root,  or  if  rooted,  potted  off  into 
small  pots  about  the  size  which  the  plants  war- 
rant ;  very  small  ones,  even  if  rooted,  may  be 
planted  three  or  four  in  a  pot,  and  stronger 
ones  should  have  pots  to  themselves  ;  but  there 
is  always  danger  of  suffering  for  want  of  water 
if  plants  are  kept  in  very  small  pots,  so  that 
many  prefer  keeping  them  round  the  edges, 
three  or  four  in  a  pot,  to  giving  them  small 
pots  to  themselves  ;  and  if  a  man  be  so  situate 
as  not  to  be  able  to  attend  very  often  to  them, 
they  will  do  better  in  the  larger  body  of  earth  ; 
however,  a  largesixty-sized  pot  will  take  a  pret- 
ty well  rooted  offset,  and  keep  it  growing  well 
until  it  is  full  of  routs,  and  the  ball  should  then, 
without  reference  to  the  time  of  year,  be  trans- 
ferred, with  its  ball  of  earth  undisturbed,  to  a 
pot  a  size  larger.  All  this  work  should  be 
done  before  the  month  is  out. 

September.  —  Towards  the  end  of  this 
month  have  the  frames  removed  to  their  winter 
places,  well  washed  out  and  dried,  and  in  these 
frames  place  your  stock  ;  begin  by  selecting 
the  strongest,  and  give  them  room  ;  as  you 
proceed,  continue  adding  the  most  promising 
of  i  he  remainder,  and  so  go  on  until  the  whole 
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are  placed  in  their  winter  quarters ;  from  this 
time  begin  to  be  more  sparing  of  water,  and 
consider  them  liable  to  frost.  The  proceedings 
with  regard  to  seedlings  may  be  continued  as 
before  in  all  respects  in  which  they  are  appli- 
cable, except  the  transplanting  those  from  the 
seed-pan  to  pots,  in  which  they  are  to  be  one 
inch  apart  ;  they  must  be  kept  from  the  ex- 
ternal air  a  few  days,  to  get  them  somewhat 
established  before  they  are  treated  like  older 
plants  :  but  as  some  seedlings  grow  faster  than 
others,  and  they  keep  coming  up  in  seed-pans 
until  every  seed  has  vegetated,  the  pans  should 
be  protected  from  the  slightest  frost  ;  and 
after  the  first  part  of  this  month  they  should 
not  be  removed.  Nor  are  the  flowers  which 
come  up  now  to  be  depended  on  for  character 
sufficiently  to  throw  any  away  on  account  of 
a  deliciency  in  their  colours. 

October. — A  continuance  of  last  month's 
treatment  must  be  now  observed,  save  and 
except,  that  there  is  still  more  danger  of  frost 
as  we  approach  the  winter;  and,  therefore, 
preparation  must  be  made  for  covering  in  case 
of  necessity.  Water  must  be  avoided,  except 
when  absolutely  necessary;  as  the  less  they 
have  the  better,  until  they  really  want  it.  In 
mild  weather,  the  glasses  are  best  off  alto- 
gether; but  dry  parching  winds,  and  hot  sun, 
(both  of  which  are  frequent  in  October)  will  be 
always  better  kept  off  by  covering  and  shading. 

November. — This  month  may  be  consi- 
dered winter,  so  far  as  the  management  of 
this  flower  is  concerned;  plenty  of  air  in  mild 
weather,  tilted  lights,  and  light  shading  on 
bright  warm  days.  Give  no  more  water  than 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  earth  from  actually 
drying;  and  take  particular  care  that  seedlings 
and  seed-pans  are  not  permitted  to  be  dry  or 
distressed  for  moisture,  as  from  the  very 
small  hold  they  have  of  the  soil,  the  very 
surface  drying  would  be  fatal  to  their  health 
and  strength,  if  not  to  their  existence.  We 
must  be  careful,  too,  in  the  removal  of  yellow 
leaves,  to  throw  them  out  of  the  frame,  and 
to  go  over  the  plants  several  times  in  the 
month  to  get  rid  of  them,  for  their  very  pre- 
sence creates  damp  and  mildew.  The  frames 
must  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  dirt,  or 
falling  leaves.  Choose  mild  days  to  remove 
the  pots  out ;  and  well  brush  out  the  frames, 
and  the  floor  of  them ;  for  dirt  and  dead  leaves 
will  always  be  damp,  and  that  is  the  greatest 
enemy  the  plant  can  have.  In  open  weather, 
then,  mind  to  uncover  the  frame,  and  when 
the  sun  is  not  too  hot,  let  all  the  plants  have 
the  benefit  of  it.  Cover  from  rains,  and  in 
every  other  respect  let  the  directions  for  pre- 
vious months  be  a  general  guide.  Let  the 
covering  from  frost  be  light  water-proof 
calico  or  canvass,  that  the  light  may  not 
be  excluded,  for  no  plant  can  thrive  in  the 


dark  ;  and  it  should  be  remarked,  that  a  thin 
water-proof  covering,  reaching  to  the  ground 
all  round  the  frames,  is  as  effective  as  mattimr, 
which  is  dark  ;  and  in  most  cases  much  more 
offensive. 

December. — This  month,  like  one  or  two 
preceding,  and  January  and  February  which 
follow,  must  be  subject  to  the  treatment  most 
seasonable  ;  for  in  this  country  different  sea- 
sons change  the  nature  of  these  three  or 
four  winter-months  sufficiently  to  make  them 
change  places  with  each  other  so  far  as  the 
weather  is  concerned.  It  would  be  useless 
here  to  recapitulate  the  precautions  we  have 
given  ;  and  the  winter-months'  treatment  is 
but  a  series  of  precautions.  We  have  little 
else  to  do  but  to  point  out  the  past  and  the 
January  directions  as  complete  guides  for  the 
cultivators  in  the  management  of  the  Au- 
ricula, and  to  offer  a  few  closing  remarks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  simple  culture 
the  Auricula  can  be  kept  in  good  health  and 
bloomed  in  something  bordering  on  perfection ; 
that  there  may  be,  by  close  observation,  and 
judicious  experiments  on  valueless  plants,  some 
improvement  made  in  time,  we  do  not  dispute; 
that  some  of  the  nostrums  recommended  so 
indefinitely  by  our  prdecessors,  may  have 
produced  effects  pleasing  to  them,  we  have 
no  doubt  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  whether 
our  forefathers  were  good  judges  of  the  pro- 
perties which  we  now  value  ;  whether,  in  fact, 
they  did  not  fall  into  the  error  into  which  some 
younger  growers  even  now  fall,  and  value 
size,  without  considering  the  coarseness  as 
a  blemish,  is  to  us  doubtful.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  our  experience  goes  back,  (which  is  some- 
thing like  thirty-five  years,)  the  first  pair  of 
Auriculas  in  a  show  was  always  the  largest; 
and  even  in  our  young  days  we  have  seen 
much  more  beauty  and  symmetry  in  the  stands 
that  have  been  placed  low  or  rejected  alto- 
gether, than  we  have  in  the  winning  blooms. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  often  we 
have  seen  very  coarse  specimens  of  Cockup's 
Eclipse,  Grimes's  Privateer,  Lancashire  Hero, 
and  such  like,  win  first  prizes  against  what 
in  our  estimation  were  better  flowers.  We 
are,  therefore,  confirmed  at  present  in  our 
opinion,  that  taking  colour,  neatness,  health  of 
plant  and  general  properties  into  considera- 
tion, we  prefer  very  much  the  flowers  we 
have  seen  grown  under  the  treatment  we  have 
recommended,  as  far  superior  to  those  which 
have  been  grown  stronger,  longer,  and  (for  we 
never  saw  an  exception)  coarser.  Some  of 
these  days  we  may  discover  a  liquid  manure 
that  may,  by  application  at  the  time  the  flowers 
are  expanding,  increase  the  beauty  and 
brighten  the  colours  ;  but  were  we  to  begin 
growing  to-morrow,  it  would  be  on  the  prin- 
ciples we  havehere  laid  down  ;  for  the  more 
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simple  the  compost  and  general  management 
the  better. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  A  FEW  SHOW-FLOWERS. 

Page's  Champion. — A  green-edged  flower 
of  uncertain  texture,  and  bright  colour,  apt  to 
crack  in  the  paste,  and  occasionally  very  much 
crumpled  or  curled.  The  paste  rather  thin. 
The  divisions  of  the  petals  too  often  go  quite 
through  the  colour  into  the  white-eye  ;  the 
pips  generally  want  flatness,  but  the  bright- 
ness of  the  green  edge,  the  fine  proportion  of 
colour,  which  is  a  red  brown,  and  the  general 
disposition  of  the  truss,  render  it  very  strik- 
ing, and  by  growing  a  number  of  them  we 
may  pick  one  fit  to  exhibit. 

Lee's  Col.  Taylor  is  even  now  a  scarce 
flower,  and  considered  a  fine  one.  The  pro- 
portions of  colour  are  good  ;  the  edge  a  pretty 
green  while  young.  The  white-eye  or  paste 
good.  It  is  not  a  good  trusser,  and  we  must 
grow  a  number  to  make  sure  of  a  plant. 
It  has  been  hitherto  dear,  from  its  indispo- 
sition to  increase  and  grow  freely  ;  but  never- 
theless, like  all  scarce  things,  a  favourite.  If 
there  were  as  many  in  cultivation  as  Page's 
Champion  we  should  see  it  shown  much  better. 

Booth's  Freedom.  —  A  very  beautiful 
flower,  very  green  edge  while  young,  and  very 
black  colouring.  It  trusses  so  as  not  to  show 
a  fine  large  head,  for  the  footstalks  appear  too 
short  to  enable  us  to  do  justice  by  expanding 
the  truss.  It  is  well  proportioned,  quite  flat ; 
indeed,  after  a  while,  it  almost  reflexes.  It  is 
a  great  favourite,  and  up  to  this  time  not 
plentiful.  It  is  a  fine  show-flower,  with  all 
its  faults. 

Stretciie's  Emperor  Alexander. — A 
bright  green-edged  flower,  but  the  green  is 
not  lasting.  It  is  rough  at  the  edge,  opens 
very  flat,  yields  a  fine  truss,  is  a  cheerful 
looking  flower  when  in  perfection,  and  by 
growing  it  strong,  and  taking  out  three  or 
four  of  the  smallest  pips,  seven,  which  is  the 
requisite  number,  may  be  got  in  sufficient 
order  for  showing. 

Dickson's  Duke  of  Wellington  — A 
more  sturdy  flower  than  either  ;  and  if  not  so 
striking  as  Page's  Champion,  better  in  many 
respects,  and  much  more  frequently  allowable. 

Dickson's  Earl  of  Pyrrol. — A  capital  trus- 
ser, but  at  present  too  scarce  to  be  grown  with 
a  fair  chance  of  showing  against  those  of  which 
we  can  grow  an  unlimited  number  ;  but  one 
to  be  shown  safely  from  one  plant  if  it  come 
in  season. 

Lightbody's  Lord  Lynedocii. — Asueeess- 
ful  flower  in  the  country,  but  little  grown 
near  London  ;  nevertheless  a  desirable  flower, 
and  likely  enough  to  be  successful  here  ;  but 
the  .Auricula  is  as  uncertain  a  flower  as  any 
we  grow,  to  get  in  sufficient  good  order  to 


show  ;  and,  therefore,  a  number  is  required 
of  any  sort  to  make  sure  of  one  in  the 
proper  season. 

Waterhouse's  Conqueror  of  Europe. — 
Avery  large  and  inclined  to  be  a  coarse  flower; 
but  when  grown  in  a  moderate  way,  a  noble 
variety  ;  the  grey  edge  is  in  many  specimens 
wider  than  we  like  it,  so  as  to  make  the 
coloured  portion  too  narrow  ;  but  when  grown 
of  a  moderate  size  it  is  effective.  It  is  a  bold 
trusser,  and  makes  a  noble  show  when  others 
can  be  got  to  match  it.  It  is  not  plentiful  yet, 
and  is  best  adapted  to  show  as  a  single  plant. 
The  colour  is  pretty  nearly  black  ;  the  centre 
good  ;  and  it  deserves  a  place  in  all  collections. 
Dickson's  Unique. — One  of  the  best  of  its 
class  ;  a  fine  trusser,  with  good  guard  leaves  ; 
shows  well  in  front,  and  has  the  colours  well- 
proportioned.  This  has  proved  itself  a  good 
match  for  several  of  the  most  esteemed  varie- 
ties, as  far  more  certain  than  any  other  we 
know  of  that  is  so  good  among  the  grey  edges. 
Oliver's  Lovely'  Anne. — One  of  the  most 
lasting  flowers  in  cultivation  ;  but  the  colour 
is  rarely  wide  enough  in  proportion  to  the 
grey  edge,  and  on  this  account  a  great  many 
must  be  grown  to  insure  one  in  good  order. 
It  is  a  good  trusser,  opens  in  general  very 
freely,  and  will  remain  in  bloom  fit  for  show- 
ing, for  weeks.  It  is  grown  by  most  persons, 
on  account  of  its  lasting  qualities,  for  there 
are  many  times  when,  but  for  this  useful 
flower,  a  pair  would  not  be  shown. 

Hedge's  Britannia.  —  A  very  beautiful 
grey-edged  flower,  opening  very  flat,  and  while 
fresh,  showable  in  the  best  class.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  colour  are  occasionally  very  good; 
but  it  will  frequently  come  with  the  colour 
breaking  right  through  to  the  edge;  and  it 
often  wants  the  width  of  edge  to  make  it 
showable. 

Grimes's  Privateer  was,  at  one  time,  the 
most  favourite  and  favoured  of  flowers.  The 
colour  of  the  marking  is  a  jet  black  ;  the  pro- 
portions rather  better  than  average  ;  the  eye 
and  tube  excellent,  (hough  a  little  coarse,  and 
the  form  middling.  It  is  a  striking  flower, 
forms  a  good  grey-edged  variety,  and  should 
have  a  place  in  all  good  collections.  The 
worst  fault  is  coming  sometimes  crumply, 
instead  of  opening  flat,  and  the  divisions  on 
the  edge  of  the  petal  rather  too  prominent. 

Kenyon's  Ringleader. — In  many  respects 
like  Privateer,  and  rarely  good  the  same 
season  ;  most  exhibitors  used  to  take  pains 
with  both,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
rarely  both  had  the  same  season.  The  colours 
are  much  the  same. 

Fletcher's  Ne  Plus  Ultra— Is  a  rich 
show  flower  when  well  bloomed,  ami  we  have 
seen  it,  occasionally,  a  very  beautiful  thing. 
It  is  a  good  trusser,  a  bold  flower,  well  di- 
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vided  in  colours,  and  as  good  in  outline  as  the 
average  of  them.  It  is  justly  a  favourite 
among  grey-edged  varieties. 

Taylor's  Glory.  —  White  -  edged  bold 
flower,  an  excellent  trusser,  with  a  good  truss 
leaf.  The  flowers  are  the  largest  and  best,  in 
all  respects,  of  the  white-edged  varieties,  when 
grown  in  perfection.  It  does  not  always  open 
flat  ;  but  in  kindly  seasons,  when  not  checked 
by  cold  winds,  it  opens  flat  enough  to  be  showy 
and  striking.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  white- 
edged  varieties.  The  foliage  is  bold,  and  very 
mealy,  almost  white  with  powder. 

Taylor's  Incomparable. — A  rougher,  but 
flatter  variety,  the  edge  not  so  good,  nor  so 
distinct ;  a  good  trusser,  and  a  showable  plant, 
but  inferior  to  Glory  in  all  the  essential  pro- 
perties, yet  it  is  often  successful  in  showing 
for  want  of  better. 

Sharpe's  Magpie. — Very  beautiful  black 
and  white  colour,  well  divided,  white  edge, 
and  black  inside,  paste  excellent,  tube  good, 
but  the  plant  too  scarce  to  have  had  any- 
thing like  justice  done  to  it  yet.  Only  one 
year  let  out,  and  very  few  plants  to  be  had  at 
a  high  price  ;  nevertheless,  when  there  are 
as  many  as  of  other  sorts,  it  will  take  a  high 
stand  among  the  white-edged  varieties. 

properties  of  the  auric  OLA. 

The  properties  of  the  Auricula  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  series  ;  namely,  those  of  the 
single  pip,  those  of  the  single  plant,  and  those 
of  a  pair  as  usually  shown. 

The  Pip. —  1.  Should  be  round,  large, 
smooth  at  the  edges,  without  notch  or  serra- 
ture,  and  perfectly  flat. 

2.  The  centre  or  tube  should  not  exceed 
one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  pip  ;  it 
should  be  of  a  fine  yellow  or  lemon  colour, 
perfectly  round,  well  filled  with  the  anthers  or 
thrum,  and  the  edge  rise  a  trifle  above  the 
paste  or  eye. 

3.  The  paste,  or  eye,  should  be  perfectly 
round,  smooth,  and  white,  without  crack  or 
blemish,  and  form  a  band  or  circle  not  less 
than  half  the  width  of  the  tube  all  round  it. 

4.  The  ground  colour  should  be  dense, 
whole,  and  form  a  perfect  circle  next  the  eye, 
and  on  the  outer  part  be  finely  broken  into  a 
feathery  edge  ;  the  brighter,  darker,  or  richer 
the  colour,  whichever  it  may  be,  the  better 
the  flower ;  but  if  it  be  paler  at  the  edges  of 
the  petals  (where  they  are  parted  into  five) 
or  have  two  colours  or  shades,  it  is  a  fatal 
defect. 

5.  The  margin  or  outward  edge  should  be 
a  fine  unchangeable  green  or  grey,  and  be 
about  the  same  width  as  the  ground  colour, 
which  must  in  no  part  go  through  to  the  edge. 
From  the  edge  of  the  paste  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  flower  should   be   as  wide   as  from  the 


centre  of  the  tube  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
paste.  In  other  words,  the  proportions  of  the 
flower  may  be  described  by  drawing  four  cir- 
cles round  a  given  point  at  equal  distances  ; 
the  first  circle  forming  the  tube,  the  second 
the  white  eye,  the  third  the  ground  colour,  and 
the  fourth  the  outer  edge  of  the  flower  ;  and 
the  nearer  they  approximate  to  this  (except 
that  the  ground  colour,  and  green  or  grey 
edge,  run  into  each  other  in  feathery  points) 
the  better  the  flower. 

Of  the  Plant. —  1.  The  stem  should  be 
strong,  round,  upright,  and  elastic,  well  sup- 
porting itself,  and  from  four  to  seven  inches 
high. 

2.  The  foot-stalks  of  the  pips  or  flowers 
should  be  so  proportioned  as  to  length  and 
strength  that  all  the  pips  or  flowers  may  have 
room  to  show  themselves,  and  to  form  a  close 
compact  truss  of  flowers,  not  less  than  seven 
in  number,  without  lapping  over  each  other, 
and  all  alike  in  colour,  size,  and  property. 

3.  The  truss  is  improved  if  one  or  more 
leaves  grow  and  stand  up  well  behind  the 
blooms,  for  it  assists  the  truss,  and  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  blooms,  by  forming  a 
green  back  ground. 

4.  The  foliage  should  be  healthy,  well 
grown,  and  almost  cover  the  pot. 

Of  the  Pair. — 1.  The  pair  should  be  of 
equal  height  and  size  both  in  truss  and  foliage. 

2.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  should  be  as 
much  contrasted  as  possible  ;  a  green  edge 
and  a  grey  one,  a  dark  ground  and  a  bright 
one,  a  dark  green  edge  and  a  light  green 
edge,  or  any  other  contrast  in  the  colour  would 
be  a  point  over  equally  good  flowers  not  so 
contrasted. 

Some  Auriculas  have  such  a  singular  ten- 
dency to  ah  excess  of  green  edgingto  the  bloom, 
that  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  Oliver's 
Lovely  Ann  and  the  Lancashire  Hero  come 
with  scarcely  a  line  of  colour  round  the  white 
eye,  and  among  seedlings  raised  from  the  best 
flowers,  scores  will  be  found  sometimes  with  a 
white  rather  clear  round  the  tube  but  gradually 
going  off  to  a  mere  dust,  and  the  rest  of  the 
flower  as  green  as  the  leaf  itself.  It  is  the 
prevailing  fault  in  the  flower  we  have  men- 
tioned, that  the  green  predominates  too  much 
always,  and  sometimes  it  is  fatally  so. 

One  of  the  blemishes  of  some  of  our  best 
Auriculas  is,  the  predominance  of  colour,  a 
few  of  our  most  beautiful  varieties  to  look  at, 
can  rarely  be  shown  on  that  account,  for  there 
can  hardly  be  a  worse  fault  than  the  ground 
colour  breaking  through  to  the  edge.  The 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  would  be  very  beautiful 
but  for  this,  but  it  so  seldom  comes  without 
this  fault,  that  we  have  grown  thirty  plants, 
and  yet,  when  all  were  blooming,  at  the  proper 
season,  we  could  not  select  a  plant. 
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The  exhibitors  of  old  thought  nothing  of  car- 
rying a  pair  of  Auriculas,  with  their  heavy  pots 
and  boxes  to  hold  them,  j::st  as  a  pair  of  milk 
pails  are  carried,  with  a  yoke  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, and  the  boxes  hanging  down  by  two 
straps.  It  was  nothing  uncommon  to  see 
seven  or  eight  growers  arrive,  after  this  fashion, 
at  the  end  of  journies  of  ten,  or  even  fifteen 
miles — such  was  the  enthusiasm  in  their  day, 
and,  after  the  show  and  the  usual  dinner,  trudg- 
ing home  with  them  again,  just  as  carefully. 

We  have  often  remarked  that  Auricula  seed 
comes  up  in  batches.  The  first  that  get  strong 
enough  to  pot  out,  forming  one  season  ;  those 
that  are  immediately  behindhand,  another  ;  and 
often,  when  we  have  cleared  a  seed-pot  of  all 


that  appeared,  the  top  has  been  laid  level  again, 
and  another  batcli  has  come  up,  as  if  they  had 
been  fresh  sown;  nor  is  it  right  to  throw  away 
the  stuff  under  a  clear  twelvemontTis,  for  we 
have  known  as  many  come  up  the  following 
spring  as  did  the  first. 

As  a  general  though  not  universal  rule,  the 
earliest  and  strongest  of  the  seedling  Auriculas 
are  coarsest  and  least  valuable,  the  weakest 
and  most  delicate  are  the  most  beautiful.  This 
accounts  for  so  many  fine  flowers  being 
known  as  seedlings,  and  never  being  seen 
afterwards.  We  treat  all  alike,  while  the  con- 
stitutions of  plants  are  as  varied  as  those  of 
men ;  and  hundreds  of  good  new  flowers  have 
been  thus  lost. 
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At  this  time  of  year,  and  onwards  through 
the  summer,  the  Conservatory  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  perfect  ventilation  will  allow  it  to  be- 
come. A  great  many  of  the  plants  which  are 
permanently  planted  in  the  borders,  flower  at 
an  early  part  of  the  season,  and  unless  they  are 
allowed  to  sink  as  far  as  possible  into  a  state  of 
rest,  during  the  summer  months,  they  will  not 
flower  so  satisfactorily  as  could  be  wished. 
There  may  be  some  sacrifice  of  flowers  in  this 
mode  of  treatment,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  but  this  is  just  the  period  when  they 
can  best  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  there  is  no 
necessity  that  the  Conservatory  should  be 
without  flowers,  or  even  very  deficient  in 
quality  ;  but  it  may  certainly  now,  for  a  few 
months  forward,  be  less  particularly  orna- 
mented, than  during  the  other  parts  of  the 
year. 

Temperature,  <£c. — Ventilate  during  the 
daytime  to  the  full  extent  of  which  the  struc- 
ture is  capable  ;  the  temperature  will  then  be 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  sun-heat.  At 
night  also  admit  a  portion  of  air  to  keep 
down  the  night  temperature  ;  but  never 
admit  the  air  in  currents  :  no  artificial  heat  is 
required. 

Watering. — For  the  most  part  the  perma- 
nent plants  will  require  to  be  watered  pretty 
freely  ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  cause  evapora- 
linii  to  go  on  pretty  briskly  from  the  soil,  and 
unless  this  be  met  by  the  application  of  water 
the  plants  will  suli'er  more  or  less.  When 
water  i-  applied  it  should  be  done  effectually, 
and  not  in  a  continual  drizzling  manner:  a  good 
soaking  once  a  fortnight —more  or  less  fre- 
quently as  the  state  of  the  weather  may  render 
necessary -will  he  far  better  than  a  more  li- 
mited application  every  two  or  three  days. 
All  the  plants  not  in  bloom  will   be  benefited 


by  an  occasional  syringing  or  washing  over- 
head with  the  engine  ;  this  may  be  done  once 
a  week,  and  at  this  time  of  year  is  best  done 
towards  evening.  The  paths,  &c.  should  be 
sprinkled  daily  to  raise  some  degree  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air  :  if  they  could  be  kept  damp  so 
much  the  better. 

Shading. — This  will  probably  now  become 
very  necessary  ;  it  should  be  recollected  that 
it  is  only  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  on  those  days  when  the  sun  is  very  power- 
ful, that  it  is  required  ;  perhaps,  on  a  clear 
day,  from  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  till 
half-past  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Pruning. — Attend  to  the  thinning,  pruning, 
stopping,  and  regulating  of  the  young  annual 
shoots,  so  that  the  plants  do  not  become 
crowded  with  weak  useless  shoots,  nor  naked 
and  bare  at  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  : 
consult  what  was  said  at  p.  157. 

Rows. — Where  conservatories  are  kept  cool, 
some  of  the  China  and  Tea-scented  Koses  will 
bloom  iu  it  to  perfection  during  the  summer  ; 
and  add  much  interest  to  the  building  if  a  few 
good  and  distinct  kinds  are  selected  :  these 
plants  sometimes  do  not  succeed  quite  well  out 
of  doors,  owing  to  the  variableness  of  our  cli- 
mate ;  under  a  glass  protection  they  succeed 
to  perfection. 

Myrtles. —  When  large  Myrtles  and  other 
plants  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  preserved 
in  any  part  of  this  house,  which  is  often  the 
case,  they  may  now  be  set  out  of  doors  in  a 
sheltered  situation  ;  and  it' the  weather  should 
happen  to  be  very  congenial  for  the  time  of 
year,  a  \r\-y  slight  protection,  such  as  a  garden 
mat,  or  a  piece  of  canvass  hung  over  them, 
will  afford  as  much  protection  as  they 
require. 

Climbers. — The  training,  pruning,  and  tie- 
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ing  in  of  these  must  be  strictly  followed  up  ; 
at  this  time  of  year  they  grow  very  freely,  and 
soon  get  jn  a  confused  and  disorderly  state, 
unless  well  looked  after  in  this  respect. 

Insects. — Those  of  the  scale  or  coccus 
tribe,  can  hardly  be  disturbed  now  in  the  large 
plants  ;  the  winter  affords  both  more  time  and 
a  better  opportunity  to  dislodge  them  ;  the 
plants,  if  infested,  may  however  be  syringed 
with  clear  soot  water. 

The  red  spider  and  thrip  are  more  trouble- 
some at  this  time  of  year,  and  as  the  weather 
becomes  hot  they  soon  increase  rapidly,  es- 
pecially on  those  plants  which  have  tender 
foliage  :  as  soon  as  any  are  observed,  they 
should  be  syringed  frequently — once  or  twice 
a  day  at  least — with  clear  soot  water.  If 
there  are  any  of  the  green-fly  or  aphis,  they 
must  be  destroyed  with  tobacco  smoke  or  to- 
bacco water. 

THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 

Many  of  the  commoner  plants  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  greenhouses  to  a  sheltered 
place  in  the  open  air,  or  to  cold  frames.  Pot- 
ting and  propagation  may  be  proceeded  with 
in  good  earnest.  Very  careful  watering  is 
necessary. 

House  for  Miscellaneous  Plants. — 
The  propagation  of  various  favourite  free 
flowering  plants  for  blooming  in  autumn,  and 
the  early  winter  months,  must  be  persevered 
in  ;  the  plants  raised  this  month  will  succeed 
those  raised  in  April.  The  latter  must  be 
frequently  repotted,  so  as  to  keep  them  grow- 
ing freely,  and  they  must  get  all  the  air  pos- 
sible in  warm  weather,  so  as  not  to  become 
drawn  up  spindly,  but  to  grow  strong  and 
bushy  :  to  this  end,  also,  they  should  get  as 
much  light  as  possible.  What  has  been  pre- 
viously said  about  having  the  soil  regularly 
and  evenly  watered,  must  be  attended  to  ;  also 
the  drainage  in  potting  the  plants  ;  and  on  no 
account  should  they  be  allowed  to  expand  any 
flowers,  until  they  are  really  wanted,  but  they 
are  to  be  constantly  removed  in  order  to 
throw  strength  and  energy  into  the  plants. 

Temperature,  Sfc. — The  cooler  the  house 
can  now  be  kept  by  means  of  perfect  ventila- 
tion the  better  for  the  plants.  Allow  the 
sashes  and  ventilators  to  stand  open  night  and 
day,  unless  the  weather  is  very  boisterous. 

Watering. — This  is  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial of  all  operations  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
as  far  as  potted  plants  are  concerned.  While 
the  plants  are  in  a  growing  condition,  a  de- 
ficiency in  their  supply  of  water  will  operate 
most  seriously  against  their  progress  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  more  than  enough  is  injurious. 
What  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject  may 
be  advantageously  consulted. 


Pruning. — Continue  to  stop  the  growing 
shoots  of  all  shrubby  plants,  before  they  have 
grown  too  long,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants 
bushy  :  the  beauty  of  most  plants,  so  far  as 
habit  is  concerned,  depends  almost  entirely  on 
this,  and  a  proper  exposure  to  light  during  the 
period  of  their  growth.  When  any  old  or 
large  plants  have  got  straggling,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  head  them  down,  the  sooner  it  is 
performed  the  better.  Plants  when  so  treated, 
should  get  much  less  water  until  they  have 
shot  out  afresh  ;  and  they  should  not  be  cut 
down  unless  they  are  healthy  ;  the  young 
shoots  when  produced  require  attention  ;  first, 
in  thinning  them  out  to  a  proper  number,  well 
placed  to  form  a  handsome  plant  ;  and  then  in 
stopping  these  selected  shoots,  to  keep  them 
close  and  bushy. 

Potting. — Eepot  any  plants  that  may  have 
become  pot-bound  ;  and  also,  those  that  are 
being  grown  on  rapidly,  when  they  have  begun 
to  fill  their  pots  with  roots. 

Cuttings  may  be  taken  off  still,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  propagate  any  of  the  plants  by 
this  mode;  and  seeds  may  also  be  sown,  though 
they  are  better  done  earlier, — that  is  to  say, 
the  plants  become  better  established  by  winter. 
13ulbs. — Early  flowering  bulbous  plants 
will  now  be  ripened  or  ripening  off;  and 
should  get  little  or  no  water,  according  to  their 
more  or  less  advanced  state  of  maturity ;  when 
they  are  quite  dried  off,  put  them  by  in  a  cool 
dry  place,  till  growing  time.  Others  that 
are  growing  must  be  duly  watered,  as  pre- 
viously directed. 

Chrysanthemums. — When  cuttings  were 
put  in  last  month,  they  should  be  potted  singly 
as  soon  as  rooted  well,  into  three  or  four  inch 
pots  according  to  their  size,  and  set  for  a  time 
in  a  sheltered  (not  shaded)  place  out  of  doors  : 
they  require  abundance  of  water  while  grow- 
ing.    A  few  more  cuttings  may  be  got  in. 

Primulas. — In  saving  seeds  of  the  Primula 
sinensis,  choose  the  plants  which  produce  the 
best  formed,  and  the  best  coloured  flowers,  and 
save  seeds  from  no  other  ;  any  very  fine  va- 
riety is  worth  keeping  over  till  another  year, 
but  generally  it  is  best  to  destroy  them  when 
flowering  is  over,  and  raise  young  plants  for 
another  season.  A  few  seeds  may  be  sown 
now,  to  follow  those  in  succession  which  were 
sown  last  month.  Florists  make  a  fuss  about 
the  smooth-edged  flowers,  but  the  fringed  ones 
are  much  the  prettiest  in  an  ornamental  point 
of  view. 

Thunbergias. — These  require  good  large 
pots,  and  rich  soil ;  peat  earth  and  decayed 
cow-dung  are  two  ingredients  they  delight  in. 

Melocacti. — Where  the  plants  have  been 
growing  freely  in  a  close  moist  heat,  and  have 
nearly  completed  their  growth,  they  must  be 
brought  again  gradually  to  the  temperature  of 
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the  green-house.  Six  or  eight  weeks  of  this 
liberal  treatment  are  about  enough  for  these 
plants,  and  the  progress  they  make  during  this 
time  is  surprising  ;  but  they  must  not  too  sud- 
denly be  removed  back  to  the  green-house. 

Mignonette. — A  few  seeds  may  be  sown  to 
obtain  some  plants  for  growing  as  specimens 
to  flower  in  winter  ;  these  plants  may  be  kept 
in  pits,  and  shifted  on  as  their  roots  increase, 
and  the  flowers  must  constantly  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  are  detected  ;  they  may  thus 
be  grown  to  a  large  size,  so  as  to  assume  quite 
a  tree-like  character.  There  is  a  frutescent 
variety  of  Reseda  odorata,  which  is  better 
suited  than  the  common,  for  pot  culture,  but 
it  is  rarely  to  be  got. 

C'oronil/as. — These  are  nice  plants  for  au- 
tumn flowering..  Raise  a  few  now  from  cut- 
tings, and  grow  them  on  till  the  end  of  the 
summer  in  pits  ;  thejr  will  be  very  ornamental 
during  the  autumn  and  early  part  of  winter. 
Coronilla  glauca,  and  C.  valentina  are  suitable. 

Oestrum  aurantiacum  is  a  fine  plant  for 
winter  flowering :  the  plants  should  be  grown 
on  freely  now. 

Cyclamens. — Sow  the  seeds  of  the  different 
Cyclamens,  in  a  compost  of  three  parts  peat 
and  one  of  loam,  with  sand  added  ;  pans  or 
shallow  wide-mouthed  pots  are  best  for  them. 

Hydrangeas. — Take  off  some  more  of  the 
terminal  shoots,  with  plump  buds,  and  plant 
them  as  directed  at  p.  100. 

Succulents. — Offsets  may  be  taken  off  for 
propagation.  The  old  plants  require  to  be 
very  carefully  watered  at  all  times  ;  any  that 
may  require  it  may  be  potted  now. 

Removing  the  plants. — Many  of  the* dupli- 
cate plants,  and  all  the  hardier  ones,  may  be 
removed  early  in  the  month,  the  most  hardy 
being  placed  under  a  temporary  protection, 
and  others,  rather  more  tender,  placed  in  pits 
or  frames.  There  are  two  principal  advan- 
tages attending  Ibis  practice  ;  one  is,  that  the 
plants  are  kept  cooler,  and  in  consequence 
make  more  steady  progress,  and  eventually 
become  better  furnished  with  blossoms  ;  ano- 
ther is,  that  more  space  is  gained  in  the  green- 
house, which  is  an  advantage  to  the  most  deli- 
cate kinds,  retained  there  for  some  time  longer. 
No  plant  can  make  its  growth  so  successfully 
when  crowded  by  other  plants,  as  when  both 
light  and  air  have  free  play  about  it.  A  few 
plant-,  which  may  have  been  kept  in  the  cooler 
part  el'  the  stove, — irot  being  legitimate  stove 
plants, — may  be  placed  in  this  house  now,  and 
this  will  give  more  room  to  the  stove  plants, 
which  always,  when  growing,  progress  rapidly, 
and  soon  get  crowded  if  not  occasionally  thin- 
ned. By  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather 
is  favourable,  the  majority  of  the  plants  maybe 
taken  out ;  and  many  of  the  hardier  species  may 
by  thai,  time  be  fully  exposed  for  the  summer. 
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Heath-House. — Temperature,  fyc. — The 
heath-house  should  be  kept  on  the  cool  system, 
admitting  air  night  and  da}*,  but  avoiding 
draughts  or  cold  chilling  winds.  Syringe  the 
plants  freely  over  head,  and  keep  them  regu- 
larly watered  with  soft  water,  which,  as  before 
mentioned,  should  always  be  of  about  the  same 
temperature  as  the  atmosphere  the  plants  are 
growing  in..  The  plants  which  are  growing' 
freely,  may  have  a  watering  once  a  week  with 
clear  diluted  manure  water,  or  clear  soot  water. 

Ericas. —  Some  of  the  duplicate  plants,  and 
all  the  commoner  sorts,  may  be  removed  to 
frames  ;  this  will  give  more  room  for  the 
remaining  plants;  and,  perhaps,  advantage  may 
also  be  taken  of  any  spare  space,  to  harden  off 
quantities  of  the  haif-hardy  annual,  and  bed- 
ding plants  for  planting  out  soon:  A  cool 
house,  such  as  the  heath-house,  or  miscella- 
neous house,  are  the  only  ones  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  majority  of  the  plants  are  taken 
from  the  latter  house,  perhaps  the  remainder 
might  be  taken  to  the  heath-house;  and  the 
other  might  then  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
purpose  here  named. 

Putting. — Heaths  require  to  be  potted  at 
various  intervals  all  through  the  summer. 
Select  out  such  as  appear  to  require  it,  and 
let  it  be  done  without  delay;  keep  in  mind 
what  has  been  already  said  of  watering  newly 
potted  plants. 

Pruning. —  The  strong  and  free  growing 
kinds  of  heaths  often  get  very  disproportion- 
ate in  their  figure,  if  not  kept  stopped  back 
while  they  are  growing.  Sometimes,  too,  when 
they  get  too  large,  it  may  be  desirable  to  head 
them  down  close,  so  as  to  form  them  into  close 
short  bushes  :  this  may  be  done  now  with  the 
best  effect,  but  should  not  be  done  unless  the 
plants  are  healthy.  Give  them  less  water  for 
some  time,  after  they  are  cut,  until  they  begin  to 
shoot  out  afresh,  but  they  must  not  be  injured 
by  too  great  a  deficiency. 

Shading.  —  Continue  the  shading  of  the 
plants  in  clear  bright  weather. 

]Yew  Holland  Plants,  and  others  kept  in 
this  house,  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  Heaths,  in  every  respect,  such  as  [lotting, 
pruning,  watering,  shading,  removing  to  pits, 
or  to  the  open  air,  &c. 

Camellia  House. — Camellias. — The  plants 
that  have  bloomed  late,  and  are  just  past 
flowering,  should  now  be  re-potted  and  set  grow- 
ing, as  previously  recommended  for  the  earlier 
blooming  plants.  As  it  should  he  an  object  to 
maintain  a  succession  of  bloom,  for  the  longest 
possible  period,  no  one  feature  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the1  plants  will  so  easily  and  effectually 
aid  to  so  great  an  extent  in  doing  this,  as  to 
cause  the  plants  to  make  their  young  growth 
at  different  periods.  The  earliest  plants  in 
blooming,  and  making  their  shoots,  and  setting 
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their  blossom  buds — which  are  matters  of  suc- 
cession— will  flower  and  grow  earlier  next  year 
also  ;  and  the  later  ones  will,  in  like  manner, 
continue  to  be  later.     Thus,  by  following  up 
this  treatment  from  year  to  year,  habits  of  early 
growth  and  flowering  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
late  growth  and  flowering  on  the  other,  will 
become  fixed  in  individual  plants,  and  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a   succession   of 
bloom  will  thus  have  vanished,  with  no  other 
trouble  than  a  regular  attention  to  this  routine. 
When  the  plants  are  growing  away  freely,  they 
may  be  watered  with  clear  diluted  manure  water, 
or  soot  water,  made  by  stirring  a  peck  of  soot 
into  a  hogshead  of  water,  letting  it  stand  till 
settled,  and  then  using  the  clear  liquid  ;  this  is 
highly  conducive   to  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth,  provided  all  the  other  points  of  ma- 
nagement, such  as  potting,  draining,  watering, 
syringing,  and  the  regulation  of  the  atmosphere 
as  regards  temperature  and  humidity — formerly 
explained — are  properly   attended  to  and  car- 
ried out.   The  very  earliest  plants,  in  which  the 
annual  growth   is  matured,  and  the  buds  set 
for  next  year's  bloom,  must  be  removed  from 
theirgrowingatmosphere,  and  placed  in  a  green- 
house, where  there  is  less  heat  and  moisture,  but 
where  also,  for  a  time,  they  will  not  be  too  much 
exposed  :  after  remaining  here  for  a  while,  they 
may  be  moved  to  a  cooler  place,  and  finally  set 
out  of  doors  in  a  cool  airy  (not  windy)  situation, 
in  order  to  pass  their  state  of  rest,  previous  to 
being  excited  into  bloom  in  the  early  part  of 
next  winter.     This  feature  of  treatment,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  should  be  a  matter 
of  every  day's  attention ;  for  on  the  proper  har- 
dening of  the  plants  when  the  flower  buds  are 
set,  depends  very  much  of  the  successof  flower- 
ing them  ;   and  though  several  plants  were  set 
to  grow  at  one  time,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  they 
reached  this  stage  of  their  growth  together. 

Temperature,  fyc. — For  the  growing  plants, 
continue  the  temperature  of  65  degrees  pre- 
viously recommended.  Those  in  which  the 
bloom  is  set,  may  be  moved  to  a  house  where 
the  temperature  is  six  or  eight  degrees  lower 
on  the  average  ;  the  warmer  part  of  a  heath 
house  will  suit  them  for  a  time.  The  atmos- 
pheric conditions  formerly  recommended,  must 
be  continued  to  the  plants  making  growth, 
keeping  them  frequently  syringed  overhead, 
and  the  atmosphere  quite  moist,  with  but  little 
ventilation,  or  so  managed  as  not  to  cause  a 
check  in  their  growth  by  subjecting  them  to 
currents  of  cold  air.  The  plants  will  not  bear 
violent  transitions  of  any  kind,  in  any  stage 
of  their  growth,  without  suffering  serious  in- 
jury, so  that  these  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
Watering. — Next  to  having  the  plants  pro- 
perly potted,  and  the  drainage  properly  ad- 
justed, which  is  most  essential,  the  manner  of 
watering  the  plants  is  the  most  particular  fea- 


ture of  treatment.  When  they  are  well  potted, 
and  the  drainage  has  free  play,  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  injure  them  by  giving  them  too 
much,  as  the  superfluity  that  may  be  applied 
drains  away  harmless  ;  but  even  this  is  not  de- 
sirable, as  the  nutriment  of  the  soil  is  washed 
away  at  the  same  time.  The  other  extreme, 
that  of  allowing  them  to  get  too  dry,  is  most 
hurtful  tothem  —  if  indeed  it  does  noteventually 
prove  fatal  ;  and  therefore  no  pains  or  trouble 
should  be  spared  to  become  assured  that  the 
plants  are  not  suffering  for  want  of  moisture  ; 
this  first  causes  the  bloom  buds  and  then  the 
leaves  to  drop  off.  The  manure  water  recom- 
mended just  above,  especially  the  soot  water, 
will  produce  leaves  of  the  most  healthy  verdure 
— a  condition  which  adds  materially  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Camellia:  it  may  be  given  them,  if 
diluted  so  as  to  be  of  a  pale  brown  colour  (quite 
clear),  every  second  or  third  watering. 

Cutting  down  old  plants.  —  No  plants  bear 
the  knife  better  than  Camellias,  if  only  they 
are  healthy  :  healthy  plants  may  be  cut  to  any 
extent  with  every  success  ;  and  then  if  they 
get  tall  or  straggling,  these  evils  may  be  reme- 
died. But  sickly  or  unhealthy  plants  must  not 
be  cut,  until  they  are  first  brought  to  a  state  of 
health,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  cutting 
in  severely  is  not  a  means  of  producing  health 
in  the  plants,  but  only  of  improving  their  form 
and  appearance,  when  they  themselves  have 
vigour  enough  to  bear  it. 

Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  may  be  simi- 
larly treated,  but  they  require  peat  earth  ;  the 
latter  hardly  require  so  much  warmth.  Shift 
the  early  ones  as  they  go  out  of  flower. 

Geranium  House. — The  temperature  and 
atmospheric  conditions  of  this  house,  need  be 
kept  about  the  same  as  recommended  at  page 
159.  The  plants  do  not  require  to  be  kept  very 
close  and  warm,  but  the  ventilation  should  be 
so  managed  as  by  no  means  to  submit  them  to 
currents  of  cold  air.  Shading  must  be  conti- 
nued or  not  according  to  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  if  at  all  bright  and  sunny,  the  plants  in 
bloom  must  be  shaded,  or  the  flowers  will  soon 
fall. 

Pelargoniums. — In  potting,  pruning,  and 
watering  the  plants  for  successional  flowering, 
the  same  course  of  treatment  must  be  followed 
as  detailed  at  p.  159.  A  few  more  cuttings,  to 
furnish  plants  for  flowering  in  the  winter,  may 
be  put  in. 

Cinerarias. — When  a  few  suckers  or  offsets 
from  the  earliest  flowering  plants  can  be  ob- 
tained, they  may  be  taken  off,  and  potted  singly 
in  sandy  loamy  compost,  in  three-inch  pots  ; 
these  young  plants  will  produce  the  earliest 
flowering  plants  in  the  autumn  :  they  may  be 
grown  in  the  frames. 

Fuchsias. — Re-pot  the  plants  frequently, 
using   a  rich  loamy   soil,   if  young,  vigorous, 
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and  free-blooming  plants  '  are  wanted.  The 
ultimate  size  of  the  pot  must  be  regulated  by 
the  size  and  habit  of  the  variety  :  a  plant  of 
•globosa  would  attain  to  considerable  size  and 
beauty  in  an  eight-inch  pot  ;  microphylla 
would  not  require  one  more  than  half  as  large 
to  arrive  at  the  same  proportionate  develop- 
ment. 

Calceolarias,  in  bloom,  require  abundance  of 
water.  Put  in  some  cuttings  of  the  shrubby 
varieties  for  winter  flowering. 

Plants  for  Winter  Flowering. — The  treat- 
ment of  the  Pelargoniums,  Salvias,  Heliotropes, 
Calceolarias,  &c.,  for  winter  flowering,  must 
be  persevered  in,  as  explained  at  p.  160. 

THE    PLANT    STOVE. 

Temperature. —  Keep  up  a  strong  moist 
heat  in  this  house,  as  the  plants  will  now  be 
in  a  growing  condition,  and  should  not  be 
submitted  to  any  check  from  deficiency  of  heat. 
From  60  degrees  to  65  degrees  is  a  good 
medium  night  temperature  ;  and  the  day  tem- 
perature may  be  allowed  to  vary  from  70  de- 
grees to  90  degrees,  by  sun-heat;  this  heat  will 
be  maintained,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  and  very  little  artificial  heat 
will  be  necessary,  and  this  little  should  be 
given  chiefly  in  the  morning  ;  very  little 
indeed  is  required  at  night,  as  the  temperature 
will  be  kept  up  by  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
if  the  house  is  closed  early,  and  this  heat  is 
taken  advantage  of. 

Moisture. — While  the  growth  of  the  plants 
is  going  on,  a  moist  atmosphere  must  be  kept 
up  :  in  order  to  speak  with  precision  as  to  the 
quantity  of  moisture  the  atmosphere  should 
hold  in  suspension,  a  hygrometer  is  as  neces- 
sary as  a  thermometer  is  to  indicate  the  degree 
of  heat  ;  the  new  hygrometer  of  Simmons's  is 
a  simple  one,  and  the  best  suited  for  garden- 
ing purposes.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  guide 
in  common  use,  it  must  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  floors,  walls,  and  pipes,  or  flues,  should 
be  sprinkled  with  water  several  limes  a  day  ; 
the  flues  or  pipes,  too,  should  be  provided  with 
flat  shallow  pans,  or  troughs,  to  hold  water 
continually  ;  in  addition  to  tins,  the  plants 
must  themselves  be  syringed  once  or  twice 
a  day,  except  when  they  are  in  flower.  The 
evaporation  from  all  these  various  sources  of 
moisture  will  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  tolerably 
d.imp  condition,  such  as  will  suit  the  growing 
phints.  This  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  too, 
is  just  the  very  means  of  keeping  down  those 
pests  to  plants  of   tender    foliage— red   spider, 

ihiip,  and  similar  insect  enemies. 

Ventilation. — Eefer  to  what  was  said  at 
p.  160.  Admit  air  so  as  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature from  rising  too  high,  but  admit  it 
evenly  and  regularly  over  the  house,  and  not 
in  large  bulk,  or  in  strong  currents. 


Watering. — The  utmost  attention  must  be. 
paid  to  keeping  the  plants  regularly  and 
evenly  watered,  while  in  their  growing  condi- 
tion. Plants  at  rest  require  either  a  less 
supply,  or  a  total  cessation  for  a  time,  according 
to  their  habits  :  see  p.  160. 

Potting  may  be  continued  in  the  case  of 
those  plants  that  are  required  to  be  grown  to 
large  size.  Permanent  ligneous  plants  seldom 
require  more  than  a  good  annual  shift  ;  but 
herbaceous,  or  free  growing  soft-wooded 
plants,  as  well  as  annuals,  may  be  repeatedly 
repotted,  if  the  object  is  to  grow  them  to 
large  size,  or  to  a  fine  state  of  development. 

Pruning  requires  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
case  of  stove  plants  equally  as  much  as  with 
green-house  plants,  already  noticed. 

Climbers. — It  is  just  necessary  to  repeat 
that  climbing  plants,  of  all  kinds,  require  con- 
stant attention  in  pruning  and  training. 

Dysophilla  stellata. — The  plants  of  this 
rare  little  herbaceous  plant,  reared  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season,  must  be  carefully 
shifted,  and  submitted  to  a  moderately  strong 
moist  heat  ;  and  under  judicious  management 
they  will  flower  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
summer. 

Gloriosa. — If  potted  as  directed  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month,  or  sooner,  these  will 
require  to  be  moved  to  larger  pots,  but  it 
must  be  done  very  carefully,  as-  their  roots 
are  very  delicate. 

Nelumbiums,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  re- 
quire good  attention.  Change  the  water  fre- 
quently, and  give  both  roots  and  leaves 
abundance  of  room;  they  never  do  well  if 
they  are  crowded,  for,,  like  most  other  plants, 
a  free  and  perfect  action  of  the  leaves,  as  the 
organs  of  nutrition,  is  essential  before  a  satis- 
factory display  of  flowers — the  organs  of  re- 
production— can  be  realized.  Many  of  the 
aquatics,  from  the  large  size  of  their  leaves, 
take  a  good  deal  of  room.. 

Palms.  —  Syringe  these  noble  plants  freely 
and  frequently,  for  they  delight  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  a  high  temperature.  When 
any  of  the  plants  are  now  observed  to  be 
commencing  growing,  give  them  larger  pots, 
or  tubs  it'  necessary;  and  if  they  do  not  require 
this,  let  them  have  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil, 
and  during  their  growth,  occasional  waterings 
with  clear  diluted  manure  water. 

ORCHIDACEOUS    HOUSE. 

We  can  add  but  little  to  what  is  stated  at 
p.  162,  as  regards  the  temperature  and  at- 
mospheric condition  of.  this  structure  :  at  the 
present  time,  and  for  some  months  to  come, 
the  plants  ought  lo  be  in  a  free  growing  slate, 
and  to  aid  them  in  their  progress,  a  moist  and 
warm  atmosphere  is  indispensable.  This  struc- 
ture    requires  very  little  ventilation  indeed; 
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a  small  portion  of  external  air  may  be  admitted 
■when  the  weather  is  very  hot,  in  order  to 
keep  the  internal  heat  from  becoming  exces- 
sive, but  on  no  account  must  the  plants 
be  subjected  to  a  current  of  cold  air.  Day 
temperature  70  to  80  degrees  ;  at  night,  GO 
degrees. 

Shading  will  become  more  and  more  neces- 
sary with  the  advance  of  the  season.  Whatever 
means  of  shading  is  adopted,  it  must  not  be 
too  thick,  for  a  very  slight  shade  will  break 
off  the  sun's  rays.  If  a  moveable  shade  is 
adopted,  it  should  not  be  let  down  when  there 
is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Aerides. — These  now  require  a  very  strong 
moist  heat  to  cause  them  to  grow  freely,  which 
will  commence  from  the  present  time  onwards 
for  a  month  or  two,  and  continue  to  the  end 
of  September ;  they  must  then  be  kept  cool 
and  dry,  till  the  beginning  of  March,  when, 
if  placed  in  a  strong  dry  heat,  they  flower 
freely. 

Cyiribidium. — The  upright  growing  ones 
may  be  potted,  if  they  are  growing,  but  they 
need  not  be  elevated  above  the  soil.  Some  of 
the  species  have  pendant  spikes  ;  these  look 
best  in  baskets. 

Coslogyne.— Some  of  these  flower  twice  in 
the  season.  When  the  first  blooming  is  over, 
the  plants  should  be  kept  growing,  and  when 
this  growth  is  completed,  they  produce  other 
blooms.  The  following  kinds  possess  this  pro- 
perty : — CWallichiana,  C.  maculata,  C.  Gard- 
neriana,  &e. 

Camarotis. — A  very  pretty  plant ;  requires 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  Aerides  and 
Vanda. 

Dendrobiums. — Those  which  are  commenc- 
ing a  new  growth  may  be  repotted,  or  if  grow- 
ing in  baskets,  and  require  re-arranging,  it 
had  better  be  done  at  once.  They  should 
make  strong  growth,  and  then  should  be  well 
matured. 

Oncidiums. — Pot  those  which  are  making 
fresh  growth  before  it  is  too  much  advanced. 

Paxtonia  rosea. — A  pretty  terrestrial  spe- 
cies ;  it  may  now  be  repotted  and  grown  on 
vigorously. 

Saccolabiums  need  treatment  very  similar 
to  that  which  is  given  to  Aerides. 

Stanhopeas. — Where  these  are  about  mak- 
ing growth,  pot  them,  or  renew  the  soil  about 
them,  and  let  them  be  grown  on  freely. 

Vandas  require  similar  treatment  to  Aerides 
and  Saccolabium. 

Zygopetalums. — Where  any  of  these  are  now 
growing  they  must  be  potted  ;  they  require  a 
temperature  of  from  65  to  75  degrees.  In 
potting,  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  well  elevated 
above  the  pot,  as  shown  at  p.  58. 

General  Culture.  —  Many  of  the  plants 
which  do  not  require  repotting,  will  be  greatly 


benefited  by  a  surfacing  of  fresh  peat  earth, 
the  old  soil  being  carefully  removed.  The 
growing  plants  must  have  a  liberal  supply  of 
water,  and  may  be  frequently  syringed.  The 
plants  in  bloom  must  not,  however,  be  wetted 
over  head,  but  kept  in  a  dry  part  of  the  house, 
and  where  it  is  not  too  hot :  they  remain  a 
much  longer  time  in  perfection  when  this  is 
attended  to,  than  if  they  are  placed  in  a  very 
hot  or  very  moist  situation.  They  keep  very 
well  in  living  rooms,  when  in  bloom. 

FORCING-HOUSE    FOR   FLOWERS. 

Temperature. — The  temperature  of  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere  will  now  be  rising  so  high 
that  little  trouble  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  internal  heat  of  this  structure.  Give 
all  the  air  possible,  so  that  it  be  not  admitted 
too  roughly.  From  60  degrees  at  night,  to 
75  degrees  by  day,  will  be  found  a  useful 
mean  temperature. 

Watering  must  be  strictiy  attended  to,  for 
as  the  heat  increases,  and  the  supply  of  air 
becomes  greater,  the  more  quickly  will  the 
previous  supplies  of  moisture  become  evapo- 
rated :  it  is  equally  important  that  no  stagna- 
tion should  occur  when  water  is  applied. 

Insects  must  be  eradicated  wherever  they 
appear.  Fumigate  twice,  or  oftener,  if  neces- 
sary, during  the  month. 

Achimenes  should  be  repotted,  or  otherwise 
encouraged,  and  pegged  or  trained  out  so  as  to 
completely  cover  the  pot  or  basket  in  which 
they  are  grown. 

Gloxinias,  Gesneras.  fyc.  should  also  be 
shifted,  if  necessary,  kept  near  the  light,  and 
closely  watched  to  see  that  they  do  not  want 
for  water. 

Crassula  falcata.  —  Remove  such  as  are 
near  flowering  to  the  coolest  part  of  the 
house,  or  out  altogether.  Take  off  the  tops 
of  any  out  of  flower,  and  strike  them  singly 
in  small  pots,  plunged  in  heat,  taking  care  not 
to  rot  them  with  too  much  water  at  first. 
Shift  them  as  soon  as  they  require  it,  and 
plunge  them  again,  growing  them  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Pinks,  fyc. — The  pipings  of  these  plants, 
put  in  last  month,  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
rooted  to  be  planted  out  during  this.  Prepare 
a  warm,  light,  rich  border,  and  after  they  are 
out  keep  them  strictly  clear  of  weeds,  and  the 
ground  well  stirred  about  them  :  give  them 
an  occasional  soaking  of  liquid  manure,  and 
be  careful  that  they  never  want  for  water  at 
any  time. 

Pelargoniums. — Cut  down  any  plants  which 
were  forced  early,  and  have  perfected  their 
growth,  since  which,  they  should  have  been 
kept  very  dry  ;  and  those  now  cut  in,  should 
be  kept  so  too,  until  they  attain  a  fresh  growth 
of  half  an  inch. 
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Chinese  Roses. — Propagate  these  and  the 
hybrid  varieties  allied  to  them.  It  should  be 
done  in  considerable  quantity,  as  they  are  very 
beautiful,  and  very  easily  forced  at  almost  any 
season.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  use  the 
Banksian  Eose  as  a  stock  for  others,  merely 
cutting  the  shoots  of  that  species  into  pieces 
of  the  requisite  length,  inserting  the  bud  or 
graft,  and  then  planting  them. 

After  Treatment. — Encourage  the  growth 
of  all  the  forced  plants  by  all  available  means : 
repot  any  that  may  require  it,  but  keep  them 
all  in  pots  of  the  smallest  possible  size.  Let 
them  have  the  benefit  of  free  exposure  as  the 
temperature  advances  sufficiently  for  them  to 
bear  it. 

PITS    AND    FRAMES. 

Tender  Annuals.  —  Keep  them  growing 
freely,  as  near  the  light  as  possible,  in  frames 
or  small  low  pits,  until  they  get  too  large  for 
such  places,  when  they  must  be  moved  to  the 
greenhouse  or  stove,  as  they  may  be  more  or 
less  tender.  Pot  them  as  often  as  the  roots 
thicken  in  the  soil,  until  they  are  approaching 
a  flowering  state,  when  they  must  be  nourish- 
ed by  clear  manure  water,  not  over  strong. 
Sow  for  succession  if  they  are  likely  to  be 
wanted. 

Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and  Globe  Ama- 
ranths, together  with  Browallia's,  Egg-plants, 
&e.,  all  keep  best  when  kept  in  dung  frames, 
or  low  pits,  as  long  as  they  can  be  accommo- 
dated there,  that  is,  until  they  get  too  large  ; 
they  must  then  be  removed,  either  to  the 
stove,  or  a  warm  moist  greenhouse. 

Alpine  Plants. — These  need  little  care  now 
beyond  keeping  them  regularly  watered,  and 
placing  them  in  a  cool  (somewhat  shady)  place. 
They  may  be  potted,  or  propagated,  if  requi- 
site. Division  of  the  root  is  the  most  usual 
mode  of  propagation. 

Propagation.  —  Propagate  continually  a 
supply  of  all  the  half-hardy  plants  for  plant- 
ing out  ;  they  come  in  handy,  even  if  not  ex- 
pected to  do  so,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  for 
filling  out  vacancies  where  any  of  the  kinds 
fail  before  the  mild  weather  of  autumn  is  pass- 
ed away,  which  they  are  liable  to  do,  especially 
the  annuals. 

Half-hardy  Annuals.  —  Sow  some  to  keep  in 
pots  to  use  as  "  stop  gaps,"  if  occasion  requires. 

Half-hardy  Bedding  Plants.  —  Consult 
the  remarks  in  reference  to  these  plants,  at 
p.  164.  Many  may  be  planted  out  during 
this  month. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Many  of  the  early 
flowering  heaths,  and  New  Holland  plants  that 
are  past  blooming,  and  other  green -house  plants 
of  the  common  and  more  hardy  kinds,  as  well 
as  many  duplicate  plants,  may  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  cool  pits,  in  which  situation  they 
will  grow  admirably  for  a  time,  previously  to 


being  set  in  the  open  air.  When  the  Ca- 
mellias, tender  Rhododendrons,  and  Azaleas 
have  nearly  matured  their  growth,  they  may 
be  removed  to  one  of  these  pits,  provided  it  is 
kept  rather  close,  and  as  warm  as  practicable 
from  the  influence  of  sun-heat.  These  plants 
must  not  be  removed  from  the  forcing-house 
direct  to  the  cold  pit,  but  must  be  kept  for  a 
week  or  two  in  the  intermediate  temperature 
of  a  green-house.  The  potting  and  general 
treatment  of  green-house  plants  may  go  on  just 
the  same  when  placed  in  these  pits,  as  when 
they  are  kept  in  the  green-house. 

WINDOW   GARDENING. 

Most  of  the  half-hardy  plants  which  are 
selected  for  this  purpose,  such  as  Geraniums, 
Fuchsias,Calceolarias,&c,  may  be  permanently 
stood  out  either  on  the  window  ledge,  or  in  the 
l  balcony,  some  time  during  the  month.  They 
I  should  have  been  moved  out  doors  daily  for 
sometime  past,  as  already  recommended,  being 
taken  inside  at  night  when  the  weather  is 
likely  to  be  frosty.  If  thej'  have  not  been 
already  put  into  their  blooming  pots,  it  may 
now  be  done.  Plants  for  this  situation  require 
to  be  well  potted,  and  also  to  have  proportion- 
ately large  pots,  for  when  the  pots  are  small, 
they  are  very  liable  to  suffer  material  injury 
from  the  rapid  drying  up  of  the  soil  during 
hot  days.  Lumps  of  charcoal,  free  stone,  or 
similar  porous  materials,  should  be  mixed  with 
the  soil,  in  order  to  serve  as  reservoirs  of  mois- 
ture, which  they  do  by  absorbing  a  consider* 
able  quantity,  and  giving  it  out  to  the  soil 
when  it  becomes  drier  than  themselves.  For 
young  plants  of  this  nature, — which  by  the  way 
are  much  the  best, — pots  of  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter  are  a  good  medium  size  ;  the 
plants  look  more  orderly  when  they  arc  selected 
as  nearly  corresponding  in  size  as  possible, 
and  for  the  same  reason  they  should  be  placed 
in  pots  of  equal  size,  where  this  is  at  all  prac- 
ticable. 

Climbers. — Climbing  and  trailing  plants  are 
tjuite  as  effective  in  the  situations  of  which  we 
are  now  treating,  as  in  any  of  the  various  ones 
to  which  they  are  introduced.  They  have  a 
very  pretty  effect  when  trained  up  the  sides  of 
the  window  frame, — the  purple  Convolvulus 
Major,  or  the  blue  Maurandya  Barelayana,  or 
its  white  variety,  or  the  yellow  Tropgjolum 
aduncum,  are  very  appropriate  and  effective 
when  nicely  contrasted.  Similar  plants  also 
look  well  when  they  are  suffered  to  grow 
loosely  about  the  balustrades  or  palisades  of  a 
balcony.  Those  of  trailing  habit,  again,  looli 
very  pretty  when  allowed  to  hang  down  from 
the  window  ledge,  or  the  lower  edge  of  the 
balcony.  But  these  plants  must  be  placed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  into  pots  large 
enough  to  afford  scope  for  their  roots  through- 
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out  the  season  ;  indeed,  with  almost  all  of  the 
summer  blooming  plants  this  is  the  ease,  but 
it  is  more  urgently  so  with  those  of  climbing 
and  trailing  habit,  as  they  are  not  so  readily 
moved  when  advanced  in  growth.  Among  the 
climbers  which  would  be  sure  to  please,  we 
may,  in  this  place,  mention  a  variety  of  the  Con- 
volvulus Major,  which  has  flowers  variously 
striped  with  a  pretty  clear  blue  on  a  while 
ground  ;  the  variety  is,  we  believe,  to  be  pur- 
chased separately  in  the  seed  shops. 

The  remarks  at  pp.  164  and  165  on  this 
subject  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  ;  and 
if  what  is  there  recommended  is  not  already 
carried  out,  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so 
should  be  embraced. 

ROSE    GARDEN. 

Grafted  and  Budded  Plants. — This  month 
the  greatest  diligence  must  be  used  among  the 
grafted,  and  the  last  year's  budded  plants;  they 
should  be  examined  every  two  or  three  days 
for  suckers  from  the  root,  and  growth  from  the 
stock  :  their  very  existence  in  some  cases,  and 
their  healthy  growth  in  all,  depends  on  the  re- 
moval of  all  growth  whatever,  anywhere  but 
from  the  bud  itself,  or  the  graft  itself;  and  a 
vigorous  growth  of  nearly  two  or  three  days 
in  a  strong  stock  shoot,  has  been  known  to  kill 
a  bud  that  had  sufficiently  united  to  ensure  its 
success,  had  it  not  been  thus  deprived  of  all 
nourishment. 

Stahes  and  Fastenings. — These  must  be 
examined  and  repaired  where  they  are  deficient 
or  unsafe.  The  wood  of  those  buds  which 
started  last  year  must  be  so  fastened  as  to  pre- 
vent the  wind  blowing  them  out  when  they 
grow  ;  the  best  way  to  do  this,  is  to  tie  a  stick 
to  the  stem  of  the  stuck  long  enough  to  reach 
above  it,  and  to  this  tie  the  growing  part  of  the 
bud,  so  that  the  wind  shall  have  no  power  over 
it.  The  suckers  that  come  from  the  root  must 
be  regularly  grubbed  up,  that  is,  the  earth  re- 
moved down  to  the  place  where  it  joins  the 
root,  and  part  of  the  root  removed  with  it  ;  if, 
on  turning  the  ground  away  from  it,  you  find 
it  comes  from  the  stock  under  ground,  cut  a 
thin  slice  of  the  stock  along  with  it,  for  the 
sake  of  removing  all  the  incipient  buds  that 
would  be  constantly  plaguing  you  if  the  shoot 
is  carelessly  cut  off.  You  should  now  go  over 
all  standard  roses,  and  rub  off  the  shoots  that 
are  superfluous,  leaving  on  only  those  where 
you  want  branches  and  bloom,  for  by  rubbing 
off  all  superfluous  shoots,  the  remainder  grow 
more  vigorously,  and  the  blooms  come  much 
larger  and  finer  ;  in  doing  this,  all  the  shoots 
that  grow  inwards  should  come  out,  and  also 
when  two  are  growing  parallel  to  each  other 
and  too  close,  one  should  be  rubbed  off.  Potted 
China  roses  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots, 
when  their  roots  reach  the  side  of  the  pots  ; 


the  soil  should  be  rich,  such  as  decomposed 
loam  and  dung  in  equal  quantities,  if  superior 
growth  be  required.  Trim  the  plants  pretty 
close,  and  in  all  cases  remove  any  exceedingly 
vigorous  growth.  China  roses  against  walls, 
and  house  fronts,  require  to  have  all  the  bare 
wood  got  rid  of,  therefore,  when  any  younger 
can  be  brought  down  into  its  place,  such  wood 
may  be  cut  away  at  once,  or  if  it  cannot  be  got 
rid  of,  it  may  be  shortened  to  half  its  length, 
and,  perhaps,  the  rest  will  throw  out  young 
wood  all  the  way  down  ;  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing.  This  month  there  is  generally  plenty 
of  bloom  on  the  China  roses  in  warm  situations, 
but  this  tribe  of  plants  will  bear  the  knife  at 
any  time  ;  they  will  also  bear  budding  and 
grafting,  root-grafting  and  bud-grafting  at  al- 
most any  time  of  the  year.  The  cuttings  that 
are  struck  in  the  frames,  and  not  planted  out,  may 
be  potted  or  transplanted  in  the.  open  ground. 
Syringing  the  out-door  roses,  and  fumigating 
the  in-door  ones,  whenever  there  is  the  least 
appearance  of  green  fly,  will  be  found  requi- 
site, and  will  save  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
hereafter. 

Seedling  Roses. — Those  in  pots  must  be 
examined  to  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  room 
to  grow,  that  is,  that  the  roots  are  not  matted  ; 
if  they  be,-  the}'  must  be  shifted.  Seedlings 
of  last  year,  budded,  must  be  protected  against 
wind  by  tying  them  up  as  they  grow  ;  the  seed 
sown  in  pots  must  not  get  dry,  moss  may  be 
lightly  laid  over  the  surface  and  kept  damp. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Ahjssum  saxatile  is  ore  of  the  very  best 
hard}',  early  flowering,  bedding  plants  :  it  is 
of  dwarf,  compact  habit,  and  flowers  very 
profusely,  producing  a  fine  display,  with  its 
bright  yellow  blossoms.  Take  off  cuttings  of 
the  young  leafy  shoots,  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
got,  and  l'oot  them  under  hand-glasses,  ready 
to  plant  out  in  the  autumn  ;  or  pot  them  and 
keep  them  in  the  cold  frames  till  early  spring, 
before  planting  out. 

Anemones. — Water  and  shade  them  as  may 
appear  necessaiw  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  If  the  ground  is  wanted,  they  may 
be  taken  up  carefully,  when  the  bloom  is  past, 
and  planted  in  the  reserve  garden. 

Antirrhinums  may  be  planted  out ;  these 
are  raised  from  cuttings  in  the  autumn.  There 
is  now  great  variety  among  them.  Examine 
the  seedling  plants  carefully ;  and  as  they 
flower,  if  any  distinct  one  appears,  take  care 
of  it. 

Annuals  (half-hardy)  that  have  been 
raised  under  protection  must  be  prepared  for 
planting  out,  by  gradually  inuring  them  to 
thorough  exposure,  in  the  same  way  as  di- 
rected for  other  half-hardy  plants.  Sow  others 
for  succession. 
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Annuals  (hardy). — Continue  to  sow  a  few 
seeds  of  some  of  the  most  distinct  and  showy, 
to  keep  up  a  succession  and  variety  of  bloom 
through  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  When 
they  have  been  sown  in  beds  for  transplanting, 
and  are  now  large  enough,  they  may  be  moved 
to  where  they  are  wanted  to  flower,  choosing 
either  a  showery  day ,  or  doing  it  in  the 
evening,  and  afterwards  well  watering 
them. 

Aquilegia.  — Sow  a  portion  of  seeds  to  obtain 
flowering  plants  for  next  season.  Look  after 
the  best  varieties  when  they  are  in  flower,  and 
save  seeds  from  them.  There  are  several  very 
distinct  kinds,  of  which  A.  glandulosa  and 
A.  Skinneri  are  among  the  handsomest. 

Aubretia  cleltoidea  is  a  dwarf  hardy  plant, 
and  blooms  early  in  masses ;  the  flowers  are 
purple  :  it  may  now  b>:  extensively  propagated, 
either  by  cuttings  or  division,  for  flowering 
next  spring. 

Auriculas. — Pick  off  the  decaying  flowers, 
unless  the  seed  is  wanted,  but  do  not  remove 
the  main  stalk,  but  let  that  die  away  naturally. 
Give  the  plant  more  exposure,  when  the  bloom 
is  p:ist.  If  seed  is  wanted  leave  one  or  two  of 
the  earliest  anil  strongest  pods. 

Bulbs. — Where  the  leaves  of  Crocuses  and 
Snowdrops  are  in  the  way  of  other  plants,  and 
it  is  not  intended  to  take  them  up,  take  them, 
two  handfuls  at  a  time,  and  give  them  a  single 
tie  together;  this  keeps  them  off  the  ground  ; 
and  although  not  quite  so  well  for  the  plants 
as  leaving  the  leaves  fully  exposed,  yet  it  is 
very  much  better  than  cutting  them  off,  as  is 
too  often  done.  Water  the  Hyacinths,  and 
other  bulbs  in  bloom,  if  the  weather  is  dry. 
As  the  different  kinds  go  out  of  flower,  if  the 
ground  is  wanted,  they  may  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  removed  to  the  reserve  garden. 

Calceolarias  for  beds  should  be  finally  bar. 
dened  off,  and  treated  as  Salvias. 

Carnations. — Those  in  pots  require  to  be 
well  attended  ;  they  must  not  be  over  watered, 
and  probably  will  require  but  little  water,  as 
the  large  bulk  of  soil  keeps  moist  for  a  long 
time.  The  beds  should  be  stirred  up,  and 
hoed  occasionally,  and  perhaps  watered,  if  the 
weather  isdry,  but  they  must  not  have  too  much 
wet.     Set  traps  for  earwigs. 

China  asters  may  be  sown  for  a  succession. 

Dahlias. — I'lant  out  the  seedlings  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  in  any  by-corner.  As 
they  chiefly  turn  out  to  be  rubbish,  they  are 
hardly  fit  for  any  other  place,  unless  there  is 
plenty  of  spare  ground.  The  blooming  plants  of 
choice  varieties  will  probably  bear  planting 
out  by  the  end  of  the  month  :  it  should  be 
done  if  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable. 
.Should  there  be  any  subsequent  risk  of  frost, 
protect  them  by  inverting  a  pot  over  them  at 
night.     Watch    for   and   destroy  earwigs    in- 


cessantly, for  if  not  removed  they  do  incalcu- 
lable injury. 

Draba  nivalis,  is  a  handsome  hardy  plant 
for  forming  a  mass  of  white  in  flower  gardens, 
during  the  spring  months.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated extensively  now  from  cuttings,  planted 
in  a  north  aspect. 

Gravel  walks. — Sweep  and  roll  these  fre- 
quently;  the  simple  operation  of  sweeping  is' 
often  badly  done,  being  usually  performed  far 
too  heavily ;  they  cannot  be  swept  too  lightly. 

Greenhouse  climbers. — Many  of  the  hall- 
hardy  climbers,  as  Lophospermum,'Rhodochi- 
ton,  Maurandya,  Calampelis,  Cobasa,  &c.  are 
exceedingly  useful  out  of  doors,  to  cover  fences, 
walls,  trellises,  and  other  similar  situations; 
they  require  hardening  off  before  planting 
out,  the  same  as  other  half-tender  plants. 

Half-hardy  Plants,  generally,  must  be 
thoroughly  hardened  off  and  prepared  for 
planting  out  by  the  end  of  the  month,  or  as 
early  as  the  season  will  permit.  Much  of 
their  success  depends  on  their  being  gradually 
but  thoroughly  inured  to  bear  exposure  to  the 
open  air.  Bad  weather  for  planting  out 
should,  of  course,  be  avoided  :  it  is  better  to 
wait  a  little  than  to  risk  too  much. 

Hardy  creepers. — Carefully  attend  to  these, 
and  keep  them  properly  regulated,  and  tied  or 
nailed  in,  before  they  get  into  confusion. 

Herbaceous  perennials. — Many  of  the.  early 
flowering  kinds,  if  cut  down  as  soon  as  their 
beauty  is  gone  past,  will  frequently  throw  up 
another  lot  of  flowers  ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  if 
they  do  this  if  the  old  stems  are  left  until 
they  are  quite  dead  before  they  are  removed. 
Thus,  we  have  an  instance  of  neatness  and 
good  order  bringing  satellite  advantages  in 
their  train. 

Hyacinths. — Shelter  the  beds  from  heavy 
rains,  as  the  plants  advance  towards  blooming, 
and  while  they  are  in  bloom.  When  they  are 
past  blooming,  remove  the  seed  pods,  unless  i( 
be  a  few  from  which  seed  is  wanted.  Take 
up  the  roots,  and  carefully  remove  them  to 
the  reserve  garden,  if  the  ground  is  wanted  ; 
but  if  they  are  where  this  can  be  avoided,  it 
will  be  better  for  the  roots. 

Lawns. — Mow  every  week,  if  possible,  or 
at  the  farthest. once  a  fortnight ;  in  fact,  they 
can  hardly  be  either  rolled  or  mown  too 
often. 

Lobelias.  —  The  perennial  species  which 
were  separated  and  potted  a  month  or  two 
back,  and  have  been  kept  in  frames,  may  now 
be  planted  out,  giving  them  a  rich  loamy  soil, 
and  a  situation  somewhat  damp  and  a  little 
shady. 

Mimulus. — These  may  be  planted  out,  and 
make  showy  beds;  they  also  bloom  early,  if 
they  have  been  forwarded  in  pots;  they  prefer 
!  a  loamy  soil. 
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"  Narcissus. — Shade  the  best  of  (lie  plants, 
and  protect  and  water  them,  if  necessary. 
Treat  them  the  same  as  Hyacinths,  as  far  as 
regards  reniQving  them. 

Pansies. — Top  dress  the  beds  with  leaf 
mould,  or  very  much  reduced  manure ;  plant  out 
the  rooted  cuttings,  to  make  new  beds;  and  con- 
tinue to  put  in  other  cuttings  for  a  succession. 
These  always  flower  best  when  the  plants  are 
young  ;  and  this  mode  of  propagating  is  gene- 
rally better  than  dividing  and  replanting 
them.  Look  out  for  a  few  pods  of  seed  from 
the  best  of  the  flowers,  properly  impregnated. 

Pelargoniums  for  beds  and  borders,  includ- 
ing the  various  scarlet,  variegated,  ivy-leaved, 
and  other  varieties,  should  be  hardened  off  and 
prepared  for  planting  out,  as  soon  as  the  season 
will  permit. 

Petunias-  —  These  may  be  got  together 
under  temporary  frames  or  shelter,  as  a  final 
move  preparatory  to  planting  them  out  in  the 
beds,  which  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  season 
will  permit.  Continue  to  propagate  for  later 
flowering,  if  more  plants  are  wanted. 

Picotees  require  the  same  kind  of  manage- 
ment as  Carnations. 

Pinks.  —  The  plants  (last  year's  pipings) 
should  have  all  the  flower  stems  removed  but 
the  strongest,  and  the  buds  reduced  to  about 
two  on  each  stem.  Give  the  beds  a  top-dress- 
ing of  leaf  mould  or  decayed  manure ;  and  if 
not  already  done,  let  the  plants  have  plenty  of 
water,  if  the  weather  proves  to  be  dry. 

Pol/juntkuses.—When  the  plants  have  done 
flowering  in  pots,  plant  them  out  into  rich 
loamy  soil,  where  -they  are  a  little  shaded 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  watch  carefully 
against  slugs  and  snails. 

Primroses  (double)  should  be  planted  out 
of  the  pots  in  which  they  have  bloomed,  into 
borders  of  rich  loamy  soil,  in  a  cool  place, 
where  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  them  during 
the  middle  part  of  the  day. 

Protection. — Protect  any  plants  fresh  put 
out  that  may  be  a  little  tender,,  by  inverting  a 
flower-pot,  or  a  close  basket,  or  anything,  in 
fact,  that  may  be  at  hand,  over  them  at  night, 
removing  it  in  the  morning,  after  the  frost  has 
passed  away.  A  very  slight  protection  often 
effects  a  vast  benefit  at  this  juncture. 

Ranunculuses. — Shade  and  water  those  in 
flower,  or  approaching  that  condition. 

Hock-work. — Plants  on  rock-work  require 
care  in  renewing  the  soil  and  making  it  firm 
about  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  thinning  them 
out  where  they  are  growing  too  thick  ;  and 
clearing  them,  both  from  seedling  weeds  and 
self-sown  flowering  plants.  Fresh  plants  may 
be  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  month. 

Salvias  must  be  prepared  for  planting  out, 
but  they  are  more  tender  than  many  other 
plants  of  this  class. 


Tulips. — Protect  these  both  night  and  day; 
this  may  be  done  by  roofing  over  the  beds  and 
covering  them  with  thin  canvass,  or  by  having 
a  more  perfect  stage,  sufficiently  large  to  walk 
under,  with  canvass  roof,  and  side  blinds  ;  do 
not,  however,  cover  them  up  too  closely. 
When  the  bloom  fades,  all  this  covering  must 
be  removed.  Except -in  the  very  few  flowers 
from  which  seed  is  required,  break  off  the  seed 
pods  at  the  top  of  the  stalks,  as  soon  as  the 
petals  have  fallen. 

Verbenas. — Place  these  under  temporary 
shelter,  previously  to  finally  exposing  them. 
Continue  to  propagate,  if  required. 

Wall-flowers. — Get  in  early  more  cuttings 
of  the  double  varieties,  to  secure  suecessional 
plants. 

Water  the  plants  generally,  especially  newly 
planted  ones,  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry 
and  hot :  apply  it  at  those  periods  when  the 
atmosphere  is  dull  and  moist. 

the  kitciien-gakben:. 

The  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to  here,  is 
to  have  the  ground  well  prepared  for  the 
crops ;  considerable  skill  and  forethought  is 
required  to  avoid  two  crops  of  the  same  kind, 
or  even  of  the  same  tribe,  following  each  other 
successively  ;  and  a  regular  rotation,  if  prac- 
ticable, should  be  attended  to.  Trenching, 
deep  digging,  and  keeping  the  crops  already 
planted,  clean  and  healthful,  by  a  frequent 
stirring  of  the  soil  ;  and  pricking  out  nearly 
all  sorts  of  plants,  so  as  to  forward  them,  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  lifting  with  a  good  ball, 
into  the  places  intended  for  their  reception, 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  done. 

Artichokes,  both  Globe  and  Jerusalem,  can 
still  be  planted,  as  directed  last  month. 

Asparagus. — See  that  the  cutting  of  this 
vegetable  is  not  overdone,  particularly  in  the 
young  plantations  ;  the  demand  will  be  limited 
as  soon  as  peas  are  gathered-:  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary  to  use  any  means  of  blanching  it, 
as  when  green  it  is  much  preferable  ;  strict 
attention  is  now  requisite  to  keep  it  free  from 
weeds,  by  hand  weeding  or  very  careful  hoeing; 
and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  saturate  the 
beds  with  guano,  or  sheep's  dung,  &c,  in  the 
form  of  a  clear  liquid. 

Beans. — Attend  to  topping  them  when  they 
have  set  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pods  :  make 
another  planting  for  a  late  crop.  Hoeing  and 
earthing  up  will  be  found  beneficial. 

Beet. — A  small  sowing  may  still  be  made  ; 
the  main  crops  should  be  thinned  to  about  six 
or  eight  inches  apart ;  when  they  have  made 
three  or  four  leaves,  they  will  require  to  be 
again  looked  over. 

Brocoli. — Main  sowings  can  be  put  in,  as 
before  recommended  ;  and  have  them  all  dis- 
tinctly named   and  dated  :  this  should  also  be 
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done  when  they  are  planted  out.  Those  which 
were  early  sown  should  be  pricked  and  planted 
out  ;  they  require  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  and 
should  be  put  from  two  to  three  feet  apart, 
giving  waterings  at  the  root  immediately  after 
planting,  and  repeating  it,  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  until  they  have  taken  root. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Make  another  sowing, 
and  prepare  an  open  situation  for  planting  out. 
The  soil  must  be  good,  hut  not  so  rich  as  for 
brocoli  :  plant  about  the  same  distance  apart, 
say  two  feet  and  a  half  each  way,  and  have  a 
good  quantity  of  them,  as  it  is  a  useful  vege- 
table ;  defer  the  main  planting  until  June. 

Borecole. — Sow,  if  not  already  done,  and 
plant  out  ;  the  widtli  according  to  the  state  of 
the  ground  ;  two  feet  generally  does. 

Cabbages. — -Make  another  sowing  to  come 
in  in  autumn  :  transplant  those  sown  early  ; 
for  the  dwarf  sorts,  eighteen  inches  and  two 
feet  apart  will  be  enough  ;  earth  up  the  ad- 
vancing crops. 

Capsicums. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
they  may  be  planted  against  a  wall,  in  a  warm 
situation,  protecting  them  for  a  few  days  with 
small  branches  of  any  sort. 

Cardoons  may  now  be  sown,  in  a  trench 
as  for  celery  :  thin  them  out,  to  about  one  foot 
in  the  row,  and  as  they  grow,  earth  them  up 
in  dry  weather,  like  celery. 

Carrots. — A  main  sowing  can  yet  be  made. 
The  early  crops  must  be  thinned  to  four  or  five 
inches  apart ;  the  Dutch  hoe  should  be  fre- 
quently passed  amongst  them. 

Cauliflowers.  —  Plant  out,  for  succession 
crops,  choosing  showery  weather,  if  possible, 
for  the  operation  :■  they  must  be  watered  after 
planting,  and  will  be  found  to  come  in  season- 
ably if  planted  on  cool  and  shady  borders. 
Make  another  sowing  about  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
water  in  growing  weather,  with  liquid  manure, 
before  earthing  them  up  ;  and  by  looking  over 
the  early  crops  where  the  flower  is  getting  too 
forward,  and  breaking  in  a  leaf  or  two,  so  as 
to  shade  it,  it  will  be  found  to  keep  longer. 

Celery.  —  Continue  to  prick  out  into  rich 
soil,  from  which  the  plants  will  lift  with  a 
ball  :  a  few  may  be  planted  out  in  trenches, 
making  always  double,  rows  instead  of  single. 
The  trench  should  not  exceed  one  foot  in 
deptb,  and  dig  in  six  inches  of  good  rotten 
dung,  watering  well  and  keeping  the  plants  at 
eight  inches  apart,  taking  care  to  plant  alter- 
nately ;  the  common  mode  of  trimming  the 
leaves  and  roots  is  very  objectionable,  and 
when  plants  are  properly  treated  they  never 
require  it. 

Cucumbers,  for  pickling,  can  he  raised 
under  a  hand-glass,  on  a  warm  spot,  and  may 
be  exposed  towards  the  middle  of  next  month, 


when,  if  kept  thin,  and  season  is  favourable, 
they  will  yield  abundantly. 

Endive. — A  small  sowing  can  be  put  in 
and  may  be  useful,  as  being  early,  but  it  will 
be  apt  to  run  to  seed  :  the  green  curled  is  a 
good  sort. 

French  Deans. — Two  plantings  of  these 
should  be  made  this  month  -.  the  dun  and 
speckled  are  excellent  sorts. 

Gourds. — Plant  out  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
on  a  warm  and  rich  spot. 

Serbs. — Any  sorts  that  are  required  can 
be  sown  and  propagated  this  month. 

Hyssop  and  Horehound  are  most  useful 
medicinal  herbs  ;  and  can  be  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots. 

Leeks. — Transplant  into  a  rich  and  well- 
manured  soil,  fifteen  indies  between  the  rows, 
and  a  foot  in  the  row ;  the  leaves  should  not 
be  shortened,  and,  as  noticed  last  month,  they 
need  not  be  firmed  at  the  root  like  other  plants, 
only  allowing  a  very  small  quantity  of  earth 
to  drop  in  with  the  plant. 

Lettuces. — Sow  every  ten  days  or  so  ;  plant 
them  out  in  every  spare  corner,  at  one  foot 
between  the  row,  and  ten  inches  in  the  row  ; 
tie  up  the  open  sorts  for  blanching,  choosing 
a  dry  day  for  the  operation. 

Onions. — When  the  winter  onions  are  likely 
to  run,  pick  out  their  heart  bud  ;  the  bulb  is 
also  greatly  assisted  by  tending  over  the  stems, 
which  can  be  quickly  done  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  rake.  The  hoe  should  be  frequently 
passed  over  the  ground,  as  well  as  among  the 
spring-sown  crops  ;  and  weeding  thoroughly 
must  be  looked  after  ;  thinning  the  onions  to 
four  or  fiveinches  apart,may  be  proceeded  with. 

Onions,  for  pickling  ;  sow  the  silver  skinned 
very  thick,  closw  by  the  walls  ;  leave  them 
unthinned,  and  unwatered. 

Peas. — Sow  every  fortnight  ;  earth  and 
stake  up  ;  stop  the  leading  shoots  when  in 
blossom,  and  be  careful  when  gathering  not  to 
break  the  stems. 

Potato-onions,  are  treated  as  Shallots  ; 
plant  them  now  and  keep  them  ten  inches  apart. 

Potatoes. — Hoe  and  earth-up  the  early 
crops  ;  they  can  still  he  planted  ;  those  in- 
tended for  seed,  have  been  recommended  by 
some  to  be  kept  late,  and  taken  up  green,  but 
many  now  object  to  this  plan. 

Pumpkins  should  be  planted  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  where  they  are  to  remain 
in  a  rich  soil. 

Radislies. — Sow  every  ten  days. 

Salads  of  all  kinds  should  be  successionally 
sown  this  month. 

Sea  Kale. — Clear  off  all  the  dung  and  straw 
used  fur  forcing  ;  this  is  very  useful  in  making 
up  Mushroom-beds,  when  quite  in  a  dry  state. 
The  young  and  superfluous  buds  of  the  Sea- 
Kale  should  be  well  thinned. 
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Salsafy. — Sow  now,  in  the  same  way  as 
Scorzonera,  thinned  to  five  or  six  inches  in 
the  row. 

Savoys  may  be  sown  now,  if  not  already 
sown  ;  plantings  may  also  be  made  at  about 
two  feet  apart  each  way,  between  the  plant. 

Scorzonera. — Sow  in  rows  fifteen  inches 
between,  and  thin  out  to  four  or  five  inches. 

Spinach. — Sowings  must  be  made  where 
the  ground  is  light,  every  fortnight  ;  the  open 
spaces  between  the  Peas,  Cauliflower,  &c.  is 
often  used  for  that  purpose  ;  but  if  plenty  of 
ground  is  at  command,  it  is  better  to  have  it 
in  rows  by  itself,  fifteen  inches  between, 
choosing  rather  shaded  places  for  it  in  the  heat 
of  summer  ;  several  kinds  of  Spinach  have 
been  recommended  and  tried,  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  supersede  the  varieties  of  Spinacia 
oleracea. 

Tomatoes. — The  chief  success  of  these  de- 
pends on  getting  them  well  forward  and  un- 
checked, before  being  planted  out  against 
a  wall,  which  can  be  done  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Turnips. — This  is  a  good  time  for  making 
a  large  sowing  of  Turnips,  sowing  immediately 
after  a  shower;  thin  the  advanced  crops  with 
the  hoe,  as  directed  last  month,  and  this  will 
require  to  be  repeated. 

Vegetable  Marroiv,  should  be  raised  in  a 
little  heat  and  treated  as  gourds;  they  can  be 
planted  out  in  a  warm  and  rich  place,. 

General  Remarks, — In  preparing  for  plarit- 
ing  it  is  common  to  make  the  measurement  .of 
the  distance  between  the  rows,  by  means  of 
two  sticks  cut  to  the  exact  length  ;  two  per- 
sons can  plant  much  more  expeditiously 
together  than  when  separate,  as  one  plants 
each  end  of  the  rows,  and  is  at.  hand  to  shift 
the  line  ;  when  the  line  is  set  they  commence 
at  the  outside  and  meet  in  the  centre.  In 
planting,  each  takes  two  rows,  and  puts  in  the 
plants  at  right  angles  ;  it  is  of  consequence 
that  when  the  plant  is  put  in,  the  soil  should 
be  well  broken  ;  when  the  ground  is  fine, 
there  is  no  great  need  for  pricking  out,  except 
tor  forwarding  the  plants.  Most  of  the  crops 
will  be  benefited  by  manure  water,  given  in 
showery  and  dull  weather  ;  and  if  the  weather 
proves  dry,  the  seed-beds  should  be  well 
watered  previous  to  drawing  the  plants. 

CUCTJMBER  AND  MELON  FRAMES. 

Cucumbers. — The  bearing  plants  will  be 
benefited  by  occasional  waterings  with  liquid 
manure  ;  keep  up  the  heat  by  linings,  and  by 
"shutting  in"  some  of  the  sun  heat  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  afternoon  ;  from  65  to  70 
degrees  is  a  good  medium  by  day  ;  give  air  to 
keep  the  temperature  from  getting  much  above 
this  point.  Thin  out  the  vines  regularly  :  it 
is  never  desirable  to  let  them  run  wild  ;  do  i 


not  let  the  plants  bear  too  many  fruit  at  one 
time,  for  when  this  is  the  case,  they  become 
overdone,  and  do  not  bear  at  all  for  some  time, 
till  they  gain  fresh  vigour.  Sow  for  succession, 
or  propagate  desirable  kinds,  by  cuttings. 

Melons. — Plant  out  the  principal  crops  in 
frames,  after  early  potatoes,  salading,  &c.  ; 
and  also  fill  the  frames  used  for  protecting  the 
half-hardy  plants  and  preparing  them  for 
planting  out  in  the  flower  garden ;  a  very 
little  preparation  will  be  sufficient ;  put  in  a 
foot  or  two  of  hot  dung,  and  a  couple  of  feet 
of  good  strong  loam  made  rather  highest  in 
the  centre  ;  or  a  heap  may  be  made  in  the 
centre,  and  the  remainder  added  at  some  future 
time.  Attend  to  what  is  stated  at  p.  170,  in 
respect  to  training  and  stopping.  Perhaps 
with  this  little  amount  of  preparation  so  much 
heat  as  70  degrees  will  not  be  experienced, 
except  during  hot  days,  but  enough  heat  will 
be  produced  to  carry  on  the  plants  by  the  aid 
of  sun-heat. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  utility  to  keep  every 
space  and  corner  clear  of  weeds,  and  open 
and  friable,  though  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
or  even  desirable  to  have  a  fine  surface.  When 
water  is  given  let  it  be  done  bounteously,  and 
have  the  soil  stirred  for  the  purpose  ;  an  ad- 
vantage accrues  from  mulching,  as  the  ground 
is  not  so  subject  to  crack  and  dry  up  quickly. 

Apples. — Attend  to  removing  the  first  signs 
of  caterpillar  ;  thin  the  fruit,  divesting  the 
tree  of  all  the  small,  ill-formed  fruits,  without 
hesitation.  Young  trees  in  particular  should 
be  carefully  disbudded,  and  if  trained,  they 
must  be  tied  or  nailed  in,  as  the  case  ma}'  be  ; 
the  strong  breast  wood  should  be  stopped  when 
four  or  five  inches  long. 

Apricots. — Disbudding  or  thinning  out  the 
young  shoots,  should  novv  be  strictly  attended 
to,  so  much  so  as  to  render  winter  pruning 
very  light  indeed.  The  bud  or  shoot,  at  the 
base  of  the  young  shoot,  with  the  leader,  will 
be  generally  enough  to  leave ;  if  the  young 
wood  is  laid  in  about  five  inches  between  eacli 
shoot,  it  will  do.  The  fruit  must  be  well 
thinned,  but  as  Apricots  do  for  tarts,  it  may 
be  well  to  have  an  eye  to  that,  and  regulate 
accordingly. 

Cherries. — Free  the  trees  of  all  diminutive 
and  small  fruit,  and  keep  the  young  shoots 
free  from  danger,  by  pruning  and  nailing  them 
in  ;  for  destroying  insects,  fumigations  of 
tobacco,  and  syringings  with  tobacco-water, 
and  dusting  with  Scotch  snuff,  and  slaked 
lime  after  a  dewy  morning,  have  each  separately 
a  good  effect. 

Currants  can  be  assisted  by  thinning  the 
young  wood  moderately. 

Figs. — All  superfluous  and  misplaced  young 
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shoots  should  be  removed ;  and  where  short 
shoots  are  wanted,  give  the  point  of  the  shoot 
a  squeeze,  which  is  better  than  cutting  it. 

Filberts. — Remove  all  suckers,  and  keep  the 
centre  of  the  tree  open. 

Gooseberries. — Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for 
caterpillars  ;  a  dusting  of  soot,  wood-ashes, 
and  lime  is  allowed  to  be  good.  Thin  out  the 
finer  sorts,  both  in  wood  and  fruit. 

Grafts  should  be  carefully  protected  against 
wind,  by  being  tied  to,  and  supported  by  good 
strong  stakes. 

Nectarines. — As  soon  as  green  fly  appears, 
fumigate  the  trees  ;  if  red  spider  is  seen,  keep 
the  atmosphere  damp  and  wash  parts  of  the 
Wail  with  sulphur  and  soft  soap  ;  disbud  and 
thin,  as  with  the  Peach. 

Pears. —  Stop  and  thin  out  the  breast-wood, 
with  the  bad-shaped  and  thickly  set  fruit  ; 
by  stopping  the  shoot  when  a  few  inches  long, 
the  danger  of  the  lower  buds  starting  is 
avoided  ;  keep  the  young  wood  of  the  leaders 
from  being  injured  by  having  it  properly 
nailed. 

Peaches. — Keep  thinning  regularly,  and 
not  much  at  a  time  ;  the  fruit  should  be  about 
a  foot  from  eacli  other,  at  the  final  thinning  ; 
but  this  depends  much  upon  the  state  of  the 
tree  ;  if  too  luxuriant  it  might  be  checked 
beneficially  by  a  heavy  crop,  and  if  unhealth- 
ful,  the  reverse.  Where  young  wood  is  wanted, 
top  the  nearest  shoot,  which  will  induce  it  to 
shoot  out  ;  nail  in  the  wood  of  young  trees  at 
full  length,  and  when  the  shoots  are  not  grow- 
ing equally,  depress  the  strong  and  raise  the 
weaker  ones  to  a  more  erect  position  ;  this  will 
equalize  their  growth. 

Plums. — Treat  similarly  to  Peaches. 

Raspberries. — Divest  of  all  the  wood,  not 
likehy  to  be  required  for  bearing  next  season. 

Strawberries. — Strew  short  grass  between 
the  rows,  and  give  thorough  waterings  ;  tie  up 
the  flower  stalks  to  neat  stakes,  which  assists 
their  colouring  and  flavour,  and  helps  to  keep 
the  fruit  clean. 


GLASS    AND    GLASSES    FOR    HORTICUL- 
TURAL   IT/RPOSES. 

Samples  of  Glass  supplied  by  Edwards 
and  Pell,  of  Southampton  Street,  give  us  a 
very  good  notion  of  what  we  may  expect  in 
the  way  of  "  a  cheap  and  good  article  from 
abroad."  Plates  pretty  nearly  a  yard  square 
may  now  be  had  at  sixpenee-hall'-penny  per 
foot,  and  of  such  thickness  as  would  stand  a 
good  blow,  and  thicker  still  at  eightpence  ;  so 
thick  indeed,  that  it  is  more  like  plate  than 
blown  glass,  and  clear  enough  to  do  for  the 
glazing  of  picture  frames.  In  conservatories. 
this  glass  is  much  better  adapted  than   any- 


thing we  have  seen  at  the  same  price,  for  after 
all,  the  cheap  glass  that  is  cast  in  plates  is  not 
clear,  and  does  not  do  justice  to  a  neat  building. 
In  addition  to  this  article,  we  have  seen  from 
the  same  establishment,  strong  bell  glasses  for 
propagating,  and  taller  ones  for  shades,  equally 
cheap  in  proportion,  and  not  likely  to  be  half 
such  a  tax  in  the  breakage.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
glazing  with  thin  glass,  and  the  using  of  thin 
propagating  glasses,  that  cause  so  much  de- 
struction. They  hardly  bear  the  ordinary  use 
without  breaking,  the  slightest  violence  de- 
stroys them,  and  careful  or  careless,  the 
breaking  of  a  good  many  is  inevitable.  On 
this  account  we  recommend  the  thickest  for 
large  conservatory  or  dwelling-house  windows, 
and  the  strongest  of  the  bell-glasses  for  propa- 
gating. The  shapes  are  various,  but  they  are 
the  best  which  do  not  exceed  their  diameter 
in  height.  It  would  be  well  to  get  some  done 
which  do  not  exceed  half  their  diameter,  be- 
cause it  is  desirable  that  too  much  air  should 
not  be  contained  in  the  glass  ;  they  are  prin- 
cipally required  to  stick  cuttings  under,  and 
the  object  is  to  prevent  evaporation  going  on 
too  rapidly  ;  on  this  account  they  ought  not 
to  be  deeper  than  is  likely  to  be  required  for 
the  cuttings  at  their  full  growth;  all  above  this 
is  unnecessary',  and  much  more  than  this  is 
mischievous,  besides  which  tall  glasses  would 
often  be  in  the  way  in  frames.  However, 
there  must  be  some  of  all  sizes.  There  are 
other  houses  now  supplying  excellent  articles, 
in  the  way  of  glass  for  windows  and  horticul- 
tural purposes,  each  in  their  way  meeting  the 
i  builder  upon  liberal  terms,  and  exemplifying 
the  advantages  of  the  tariff,  in  the  greatly  re- 
duced prices,  and  we  might  say,  perhaps,  a 
greatly  superior  article  to  any  thing  that  was 
made  during  the  period  in  which  the  heavy 
duty  existed,  and  which  being  levied  by 
weight,  occasioned  glass  to  be  manufactured 
lighter  and  thinner  than  was  at  all  compatible 
with  real  usefulness.  It  is  true,  that  at  that 
time  pieces  below  a  certain  measure  might  be 
had  cheap,  but  cheap  as  it  was,  the  breakage 
occasioned  by  its  extreme  weakness  made  even 
them  come  dear.  The  frost  of  the  winter 
usually  cracked  a  great  number  of  squares, 
for  the  lodgment  of  a  drop  of  water  between 
the  squares  where  they  lapped  over  would, 
alter  freezing,  snap  the  fragile  Stuff,  and  hun- 
dreds of  Squares  every  season  were  thus  cracked 
and  broken.  The  great  advantage  then  of 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  is,  in  our  being  enabled 
to  get  much  more  valuable  glass  for  the  same 
money,  not  in  getting  the  rubbish  of  glass 
cheaper,  fur  the  thin  window  glass  can  scarcely 
be  worth  making  now.  In  fact,  the  motive  for 
using  small  panes  of  glass  no  longer  exists,  as 
large  squares, — or  in  houses  with  narrow  sash- 
bars,  long  squares, — are  to  be  had  as  cheap  as 
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less  ones,  and  the  thickness  of  the  glass  gives 
all  the  strength  that  is  required,  however 
large  the  square.  Those  who  have  to  choose 
glass  for  horticultural  purposes,  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  clearness  is  as  desirable  for  that 
as  for  any  other  application.  All  the  light  is 
wanted  in  winter  time,  even  for  a  common 
garden-frame  ;  and  wavy,  or  knotty,  or  im- 
perfect glass  is  improper  for  plants,  for  it  is 
desirable  to  see  them  when  they  are  growing, 
without  taking  off  the  lights  ;  and  knots  and 
waves  are  objectionable,  because  they  very 
frequently  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun  on 
the  plant's  foliage  and  burn  it.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  the  other  houses  which  are 
taking  up  the  subject  of  cheap  glass,  are  Cogan 
of  Leicester-square,  and  Claudet  and  Hough- 
ton of  High  Holborn,  both  of  whom  keep  all 
the  glass  and  glasses  used  in  gardening;  and 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  persons  who  devote 
themselves  to  particular  objects  can  always 
supply  better  and  cheaper  than  others  who 
merely  supply  things  in  common  with  all  other 
articles  in  the  trade.  One  great  improvement 
has  arisen  out  of  the  reduced  price  and  in- 
creased size  of  glass.  Those  who  have  the 
fronts  of  their  houses,  that  is,  the  space  between 
the  lowest  part  of  the  rafters  and  the  top  of 
the  brick-work,  glazed  with  small  panes  of 
glass  (generally  from  five  to  seven  inches,  by 
three  to  six.  or  even  much  less)  and  lapp°d, 
are  enabled  to  put  one  slip  of  glass  the  full 
length,  that  is,  if  it  do  not  exceed  three  feet 
in  height ;  and  the  improvement  which  this 
makes  in  the  appearance  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  The  getting  rid  of  the  cross  marks 
made  by  the  lapping,  enables  us  to  see  the 
plants  through,  as  clearly  as  if  there  were  no 
glass ;  and  the  neatness  of  the  appearance,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  superiority  in  use,  is  enough 
to  tempt  any  body  who  can  afford  it  to  cut 
out  the  present  patchwork,  and  substitute  slips 
the  entire  length  of  the  upright  glass.  In 
most  houses,  this  varies  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
six  inches  :  the  expense  may  be  easily  reckoned. 
In  a  front  thirty  feet  long,  and  two  feet  high, 
there  will  be  under  sixty  feet  of  glass  ;  and  if 
three  feet  high,  would  require  under  ninety 
feet, — ninety  eightpences.  The  glass,  there- 
fore, would  be  two  pounds  in  one  case  and 
three  pounds  in  the  other ;  and  if  all  the  pre- 
sent glass  were  battered  to  pieces  to  make  way 
for  it,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  sacrifice  ; 
but  many  will  prefer  to  take  out  their  front 
sashes,  and  make  new  ;  the  whole  might  be 
computed,  glazing  and  all  complete,  at  little 
over  one  shilling  per  foot,  and  the  old  sashes 
would  sell  for  something.  We  feel  assured, 
that  every  gentleman  who  has  a  greenhouse 
in  any  conspicuous  part  of  his  grounds,  with 
the  upright  portion  in  front  glazed  with  little 
bits  or  squares,  will  be  highly  gratified  with 


the  change  it  would  make  in  the  appearance 
of  his  house,  to  remove  the  upright  sashes 
altogether,  and  have  new  ones  made,  so  as  to 
take  panes  of  glass  the  whole  height,  and  the 
width  that  would  best  suit  the  size  of  the  large 
plates,  that  is,  that  would  cut  least  to  waste. 
The  width  of  six  inches,  or  from  that  to 
nine,  would  be  found  ample  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  strength  and  effect,  for  it  would  be 
unwise  to  have  any  more  width  than  is  ne- 
cessary, inasmuch  as  a  break  would  in  that 
case  be  of  more  importance  than  a  dozen  with 
six-inch  squares  ;  but  a  three-feet  length,  with 
anything  from  six  to  nine  inches  wide,  would 
be  much  stronger  than  even  the  six-inch  squares 
are  of  the  thin  glass  ;  hand-glasses  should  now 
be  made  with  metal  frames,  and  have  only 
eight  pieces  of  glass  in  them,  four  for  the 
roof  and  four  for  the  sides,  and  with  care 
these  will  last  much  longer  than  any  that  are 
formed  of  smaller  squares  ;  let  the  sides  be 
eighteen  inches  by  eight,  and  the  top  rise  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five,  and  this  glazed  with  the 
thick  glass  would  be  strong  and  lasting,  for 
the  breakage  of  hand-glasses  is  not  by  great 
violence,  but  by  trifling  blows,  that  would 
have  no  effect  on  such  glass  as  may  be  had  at 
the  houses  we  have  mentioned  ;  but  we  should 
use  the  glasses  that  are  blown  in  one  piece 
wherever  we  could  do  so,  and  especially  for  all 
purposes  of  propagation. 


<s^jjtl 


ACHIMENES    PICTA. 
(Bentham.) 

THE   PAIKTED  ACHIMENES. 

One  hardly  knows  whether  most  to  admire 
the  leaves  or  the  flowers  of  this  plant  :  at  any 
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rate,  if  it  is  chiefly  ornamental  when  in  bloom, 
it  is  no  mean  ornament  when  devoid  of  blos- 
soms, for  its  leaves  are  most  beautifully  painted 
with  zebra-like  markings. 

Like  the  other  species  of  Achimenes,  this  is 
furnished  with  scaly  tubers,  which  afford  one 
means  of  propagating  the  plant  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent  ;  for,  under  suitable  manage- 
ment, every  one  of  the  minute  scales  of  which 
these  tubers  are  composed,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  plant.  Above  ground  the  plant 
assumes  a  succulent,  herbaceous  character ; 
the  stems  growing  erect,  to  a  varying  height, 
from  one  to  two  feet,  according  to  the  manage- 
ment to  which  the  plants  are  subjected.  The 
leaves  and  stems,  and,  indeed,  every  part  of  the 
plant  is  thickly  clothed  with  rather  longish 
hairs.  Opposite  each  other,  at  intervals,  along 
the  stem,  the  rich,  deep,  velvety  black-green 
leaves  are  produced  :  they  are  of  a  cordate- 
ovate  figure,  and  are  mottled  and  reticulated 
with  pale  whitish  blue,  in  distinct,  broad  bands, 
branchingoutwards  from  the  centre,  and  giving 
them  the  richest  imaginable  appearance.  From 
the  axils  of  these  leaves,  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem,  the  flowers  are  produced  ; 
their  form  will  be  understood  from  the  annexed 
engraving  ;  their  colour  is  very  brilliant — the 
upper  half  of  the  tube  and  the  two  upper  seg- 
ments being  orange  scarlet,  and  the  other  part 
of  the  flower  deep  yellow,  mottled  with  broken 
lines  of  scarlet.  It  flowers  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer,  but  its  flowering  period  may  be 
very  much  lengthened  by  the  plan  of  raising 
young  plants  at  successional  intervals. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada, 
where,  in  the  wooded  heights  on  the  east  of 
Guaduas,  Mr.  Hartweg,  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Collector,  found  it  growing  in  a  forest 
of  Wax  Palms,  (Ceroxylon  andicola  :)  in  its 
native  habitat,  it  prefers  dry  rocky  ground  in 
places  not  much  shaded,  where  it  scarcely 
grows  more  than  five  inches  in  height,  seldom 
producing  more  than  two  flowers  on  a  stem. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  plant  in  this  wild  form,  and  when 
seen  under  the  influence  of  cultivation.  Nei- 
ther is  this  Achimenes  the  only  plant  upon 
which  horticultural  skill  has  produced  a  marked 
improvement.  Instead  of  growing  merely  five 
inches  high,  and  bearing  two  flowers  on  a 
stem,  it  usually  grows,  at  least,  a  foot  in  height, 
and  every  stem  bears  six  or  eight  flowers  ;  but 
some  plants  of  extraordinary  luxuriance  have 
been  produced  far  excelling  even  this  state. 
Plants  have  been  grown  to  a  height  of  three 
feet,  quite  healthy  and  thick  of  leaves,  and 
bearing  four  or  five  flowers,  or  even  more,  to- 
gether in  the  axil  of  one  leaf  ;  and  "  last 
spring."  says  Mr.  Paxton,  "  we  measured  a 
stem,  from  which  several  vigorous  branches 
had  issued  at  a  short  distance  from  the  root, 


which  extended  upwards  of  four  feet  and  a 
half  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  top  of 
the  plant,  and  with  upwards  of  forty  expanded 
flowers  upon  it."  So  far  do  our  cultivated 
specimens  surpass  those  in  a  natural  state. 

The  treatment  of  the  plant  is  very  simple  ; 
after  flowering,  the  stems  die  away,  and  the 
tubers  then  require  to  be  kept  dry  and  cool. 
At  the  proper  time  (usually  in  spring),  the 
tubers  are  to  be  potted  in  shallow  pots,  in  a 
light  rich  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
peat  earth  ;  and  they  are  best  started  into 
growth  by  the  aid  of  a  little  bottom  heat  : 
about  five  roots  may  be  placed  at  regular  dis- 
tances apart,  in  a  pot  six  inches  in  diameter  ; 
or  they  may  be  planted  thickly  together  in  a 
shallow  pan,  and  finally  transplanted  and  ar- 
ranged when  they  have  grown  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  soil.  There  is  no  necessity  for  in- 
curring the  trouble  of  repotting  them  during 
their  after  growth,  as  they  may  be  placed  at 
once  in  their  blooming  pots,  these  being  pro- 
perly and  thoroughly  drained.  They  grow 
best  in  a  warm  pit,  where  there  is  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  a  temperature  of  65  or  TO  de- 
grees, and  where  they  may  be  partially  shaded 
during  bright  sunshine.  In  summer  they  may 
be  removed  to  a  warm  green-house,  where 
they  continue  longer  in  bloom.  Some  of  the 
roots  should  be  excited  early,  and  others  should 
follow  them  for  as  long  a  period  as  the  succes* 
sion  can  be  maintained.  The  plants  will  re- 
quire from  two  to  three  months  (more  or  less) 
to  grow  them  into  a  flowering  state. 

But.  besides,  by  means  of  the  separation  of 
the  tubers,  the  plants  maybe  abundantly  pro- 
pagated by  planting  the  leaves,  which  produce 
roots  readily  under  the  ordinary  treatment 
given  to  cuttings,  and  soon  make  good  plants. 
Plantations  of  the  leaves  from  the  growing 
specimens,  may  serve  to  keep  up  the  succession 
of  blooming  plants  through  the  latter  part  of 
the  year. 


HARDY  BIENNIALS  AND  PERENNIALS. 
There  are  certain  kinds  of  perennial  her- 
baceous plants  which  it  is  convenient  to  raise 
in  considerable  quantities  from  seed,  and  an 
early  opportunity  may  be  taken  forgetting  the 
principal  bulk  of  the  seed  sown.  Biennials, 
too,  which  flower  but  once,  in  the  second  year 
of  their  growth,  should  be  sown  at  the  same 
time.  We  have,  in  the  accompanying  list,  in- 
cluded only  some  of  those  perennials  of  which 
seeds  are  most  easily  procurable,  but  of  course 
any  plants  of  this  nature  of  which  seeds  can  be 
got  may  be  similarly  treated.  The  main  sow- 
ing is  best  made  when  it  is  delayed  just  so  long 
as  that  the  plants  get  strong,  but  not  over  luxu- 
riant, before  winter  ;  for  if  in  the  latter  slate, 
they  will  sutler  a  good  deal  from  severe  u  ea- 
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ther.  To  avoid  this,  they  should  be  sown  on 
rather  poor  ground,  and  should  be  transplanted 
once  when  an  inch  or  two  high,  placing  them 
still  on  poor  ground,  a  few  inches  apart.  Plants 
thus  hardened  by  exposure  on  poor  soil,  though 
small,  will  bear  the  winter  better,  and  flower 
with  more  vigour,  than  larger  succulent  free- 
growing  plants.  The  following  may  be  sown 
any  time  during  the  months  of  May  or  June :  — 

Agrostemma  coronaria,  (Rose  Campion.) — 
Biennial  ;  height  one  foot  and  a  half  ;  flowers 
rose  colour  ;  July  and  August. 

Althaea  rosea,  (Hollyhock.) — Height  (ave- 
rage) five  feet  ;  flowers  various  ;  July  to  Sep- 
tember. 

AJyssum  maritimum,  (Sweet  Alyssum.) — 
Height  one  foot  ;  flowers  white  ;  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 

Ammobium  (datum,  (winged  Ammobium.) 
— Height  two  feet  ;  flowers  white  ;  July  and 
August. 

Anchum  asperrima,  (roughest  Bugloss.) — 
Biennial  ;  height  two  feet  ;  flowers  blue  ;  May 
and  June. 

Anemone  coronaria,  (garland  Windflower.) 
— Height  nine  inches  ;  flowers  various  ;  May 
and  June. 

Anemone  stellata,  (starry  Windflower.) — 
Height  nine  inches  ;  flowers  various  ;  May 
and  June. 

Antirrhinum  mains,  (great  Snapdragons- 
Height  two  feet  ;  flowers  various  ;  all  the 
summer. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris,  (common  Columbine.)  — 
Height  two  feet  ;  flowers  purple  ;  June  to 
August.  There  are  varieties  with  flowers  of 
various  colours,  both  single  and  double. 

Aquilegia  glandulosa,  (glandular  Colum- 
bine.)— Height  two  feet  ;  flowers  white  and 
blue  ;  June  to  August. 

Aquilegia  canadensis,  (Canadian  columbine.) 
— Height  one  foot  and  a  half;  flowers  red  and 
orange  ;  May  and  June. 

Calliopsis  Atkinsoma, -(Atkinson's  Calliop- 
sis.) — Height  two  to  three  feet  ;  flowers  yel- 
low, with  dark  centre  ;  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Campanula  grandis,  (grand  Bell  flower.) — 
Height  one  foot  and  a  half  ;  flowers  blue  ; 
June  to  August. 

Campanula  media,  (Canterbury  bell.) — 
Biennial  ;  height  two  to  three  feet  ;  flowers 
blue  ;  June  to  September.  There  is  a  white 
variety,  and  some  have  double  flowers. 

Campanula  pgramidalis,  (Chimney  Cam- 
panulas—Height three  feet  ;  flowers  blue  (or 
white)  ;  July  and  August. 

Centaurea  splendens,  (splendid  Knapweed.) 
Biennial ;  height  three  feet ;  flowers  purple  ; 
July  to  August. 

Centranthus  ruber,  (red  Valerian.) — Height 
two  feet ;  flowers  red  (or  white);  May  and  June. 


Ciieiranthus  Cheiri,  (common  Wallflower.) — 
Height  two  feet ;  flowers  various  ;  May  to  July. 

Commeli/na  ccelestis,  (sky-blue  Commelyna.) 
Height  one  foot  and  a  half  ;  flowers  clear  blue  ; 
July  to  September. 

Cynoglossum  sylvaticum,  (Wood  Hound's 
Tongue.) — Biennial ;  height  three  feet ;  flowers 
blue  ;  June  and  July. 

Delphinium  chinense,  (Chinese  Larkspur.) 
— Height  two  feet  ;  flower  blue  (or  white)  ; 
J  uly  to  September. 

Dianthus  armeria,  (  Deptford  Pink.  ) — 
Height  one  foot  ;  flowers  red  (or  white)  ;  June 
and  July. 

Dianthus  barbalus,  (Sweet  William.) — - 
Height  one  foot  ;  flowers  of  various  colours  — 
the  most  splendid  is  a  deep  crimson  ;  June  to 
August. 

Dianthus  caryophyllus,  (Carnation,  &c.) — 
Height  two  feet  ;  flowers  various  ;  July  and 
August. 

Dianthus  chinensis,  (Indian  Pink  )— Bien- 
nial ;  height  one  foot  ;  flowers  various — there 
are  many  beautiful  vaiieties,  some  double  ; 
June  to  August. 

Dianthus  hispanicus,  (Spanish  Pink.) — Bi- 
ennial ;  height  one  foot ;  flowers  deep  red  ; 
July  and  August. 

Dianthus  pulchellus,  (pretty  Pink.) — Bien- 
nial ;  height  one  foot ;  flowers  lilac  ;  June  to 
August. 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  (  Fraxinella.  ) — • 
Height  two  to  three  feet  ;  flowers  red  (or 
white)  ;  July  and  August. 

Digitalis  aurea,  (golden  Foxglove.)  — Height 
two  feet  ;  flowers  orange.  ;  July  to  September. 

Digitalis  purpurea,  (common  Foxglove.) — 
Height  two  feet  ;  (lowers  purple  (or  white)  ; 
July  to  September. 

Digitalis  ferruyinea,  (rusty  Foxglove.) — 
Biennial;  two  feet;  flowers  brownish;  July 
and  August. 

Dodecatheon  Meadia,  (American  Cowslip.) 
— Height  one  foot  ;  flowers  lilac  ;  April  and 
May. 

Ischium  violaceum,  (violet  Viper's  Bugloss.) 
— Biennial  ;  height  three  feet  ;  flowers  blue  ; 
May  and  June. 

Erigeron  acris,  (acrid  Erigeron.) — Bien- 
nial; height  one  foot ;  flowers  blue  ;  July  and 
August. 

Eutoca  Eranhlini,  (Franklin's  Eutoca.) — 
Biennial  ;  height  one  foot ;  flowers  pink  ;  May 
to  July. 

Eutoca  multiflora,  (many- flowered  Eutoca.) 
— Biennial ;  height  one  foot ;  flowers  pink  ; 
May  to  July. 

Gaillardia  bicolor,  (two-coloured  Gaillar- 
dia.) — Height  two  feet  ;  flowers  yellow  and 
brown  ;  July  to  September. 

Gaura  biennis,  (biennial  Gaura.) — Biennial ; 
height  three  to  four  feet ;  flowers  red  ;  August. 
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Geum  sanrjuineum,  (blood-red  Avens.)  — 
Height  two  feet ;  flowers  deep  red  ;  July  to 
September. 

Hedysarum  coronarium,  (French  Honey- 
suckle.)— Height  two  feet  ;  flowers  crimson  ; 
June  to  August. 

fJnuin  monogynum,  (one-styled  Flax.)  — 
Height  three  feet  ;  flowers  white  ;  July  and 
August. 

Lmuvi  grandiflorum,  (large-flowered  Flax.) 

— Heigh  t  two  feet ;  flowers  blue  ;  June  and  Jul}-. 

Lunaria   biennis,    (  Honesty.  ) — Biennial  ; 

Height  three  feet  ;  flowers  light  purple  ;  May 

and  June. 

Lupimis,  (Lupines.) — There  are  various 
perennial  kinds  ;  sow  any  that  can  be  pro- 
cured; theyflower  in  July  and  August.  L.polij- 
phyllus  (blue)  ;  L.  p.  albus  (white)  ;  L.gran- 
difolius  (purple)  are  some  of  the  best. 

Lychnis  chalcedonica  (scarlet  Lychnis.) — 
Height  two  feet  ;  flowers  scarlet  (or  white)  ; 
July  and  August. 

Mathiola  incana,  (Queen  or  Twickenham 
Stock.) — Biennial;  height  two  feet;  flowers 
■various  ;  June  and  July. 

Mathiola  simplicicaulis,  (Giant  or  Bramp- 
ton Stock.) — Biennial  ;  height  three  feet; 
flowers  various  ;  June  to  August. 

Ptipaver  nudicaule,  (naked-stemmed Poppy.) 
■ — Biennial  ;  height  one  foot  ;  flowers  yellow  ; 
June  to  August. 

(Enotheru  biennis,  (biennial  Tree  Primrose.) 
—  Biennial  ;  height  three  feet  ;  flowers  yellow  ; 
June  to  September.  There  are  various  other 
biennial  species  of  Evening  Primrose,  with 
yellow  flowers  ;  CE.  grandijlora  (large  flow- 
ered) ;  Q£.  suaveolens  (sweet  scented)  are 
pretty. 

Papaverbracteatum,  (bracteated  Poppy.) — 
Height  two  to  three  feet  ;  flowers  scarlet  and 
black  ;  June  and  July.  P.  orientate  (oriental 
Poppy)  is  very  similar. 

Pentstemon  campanula-ium..  (bell-flowered 
Pentstemon.) — Height  two  feet  ;  flowers  pur- 
ple ;  July  to  September. 

Pentstemon  atrorubens,  (dark-red  Pentste- 
mon.)— Height  two  feet  ;  flowers  dark  red  ; 
July  to  September. 

Pentstemon  ovatum,  (ovate-leaved  Pentste- 
mon.)—  Height  two  feet  ;  flowers  blue  ;  July 
and  August. 

Polemonium  cceruleum  (common  Greek  Va- 
lerian.)—Height  two  to  three  feet;  flowers 
blue.      June  ami  July. 

Primula  vulgaris  variety,  (Polyanthus.) — 
Height  six  inches  ;  (lowers  various  ;  April  and 
May.  The  "red  Cowslip"  is  another  pretty 
hardy  variety. 

Ranunculus asiaticus,  (Asiatic  Ranunculus.) 
Height  nine  inches  ;  flowers  various;  Jul)'. 

Sil(  Hi-  regia,  (splendid  Catchily. ) — Height  erne 
foot  and  a  half  ;  flowers  scarlet  ;  June  and  July. 


Sill/bum  Marianum,  (Milk  Thistle.) — Bien- 
nial ;  height  three  feet ;  flowers  purple  ;  July 
and  August. 

Steuaclis  speciosa,  (showy  Stenactis.) — 
Height  two  feet ;  flowers  purple  ;  July  and 
August. 

Viola  tricolor,  (Pans)'.) — Height  six  inches  ; 
flowers  various  ;  all  the  spring  and  summer. 


ERICA    IIIEMAL1S. 
Ttie  Winter -flowering  Efeath. 

This  very  pretty  species  of  Heath,  which, 
as  its  name  signifies,  is  a  winter-flowering 
plant,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  that  bloom  at 
that  season  of  the  year  ;  and  it  has  the  addi- 
tional recommendation  of  being  a  very  free 
growing  species,  and  a  very  free  bloomer.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  to  make  strong  upright 
shoots  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer, 
which  become  covered  throughout  their  whole 
length,  in  winter,  with  small  bunches  of 
flowers,  about  three  or  four  growing  together 
at  the  end  of  little  branches  of  an  inch  or  two 
long,  produced  by  the  strong  shoots.  The 
flowers  are  tubular,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
white  at  the  extremity,  and  purplish  at  the  base. 
Before  the  plants  commence  growing,  in  the 
Spring,  the  strong  shoots  which  have  bloomed 
during  the  previous  season  should  be  cut  in 
somewhat  closely,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants 
dwarf  and  bushy ;  the  plants  may  then  be 
repotted,  and  will   produce  strong  shoots  for 
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blooming  another  season  ;  the  "earliest  and 
strongest  of  these  shoots  may  be  stopped  to 
cause  them  to  throw  out  additional  branches. 
We  may  remark,  that  pruning  and  repotting 
a  plant  should  never  be  done  simultaneously, 
as  it  tends  to  weaken  the  plants.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  course  of  treatment  which  produced 
one  of  the  best  plants  of  the  species  which  we 
have  ever  seen  : — when  first  taken  in  hand  the 
plant  was  six  inches  high,  growing  in  a  five- 
inch  pot.  In  February,  1844,  it  was  repotted 
into  an  eleven-inch  pot  :  the  soil  used  was  a 
mixture  of  Shirley  and  Wimbledon  peat  earth, 
mixed  with  Reigate  sand,  large  pieces  of  char- 
coal, and  small  pebbles  :  the  soil  was  used  in 
a  very  rough  state.  The  plant  was  placed  in 
a  warm  and  moist  greenhouse,  until  it  com- 
menced to  grow  freely  ;  it  was  then  removed 
to  a  low  pit,  where  it  was  kept  all  the  summer 
and  allowed  free  ventilation,  and  occasional 
shading  in  bright  sunshine.  When  the  days 
were  dull,  or  the  evenings  dewy,  the  lights 
were  removed  entirely.  During  September 
and  October  the  plants  were  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  :  that  season  it  did  not  produce  many 
flowers,  and  these  were  removed  before  they 
opened.  The  following  February  it  was  re- 
moved to  an  eighteen-inch  pot,  and  was  kept 
growing  in  the  greenhouse  :  during  its  growth 
it  was  occasionally  watered  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  soot  and  Potter's  guano,  used  perfectly 
clear.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
plant  was  freely  exposed  out  doors,  and  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  winter  was  literally  loaded 
with  flowers. 

This  species  of  Heath  is  one  of  the  best 
suited  for  the  mode  of  training  into  pyramid- 
formed  specimens,  which  has  been  recc-m- 
mended  as  furnishing  suitable  objects  for 
decorating  straight  broad  walks  in  conserva- 
tories, or  for  placing  on  formal  terraces,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  other  situation  where  their 
formality  would  be  in  unison  with  the  objects 
surrounding  them.  Pyramids  of  from  four  to 
ten  feet  high,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  may  be  grown  in 
a  very  few  years,  by  following  the  simple  plan 
of  always  retaining  one  strong  upright  lead- 
ing shoot,  and  keeping  all  the  laterals  shortened 
in  when  quite  young,  so  as  to  furnish  the  side 
branches.  Such  plants  are  certainly  inappro- 
priate except  in  situations  which  are  highly 
artificial ;  but  there  is  an  air  of  novelty  and 
uncommonness  about  them  that  seems  to  re- 
commend them  to  notice.  There  can  be  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  growing  plants  with  a 
straight,  upright,  clean  stem,  and  a  round  com- 
pact head,  like  that  of  an  orange-tree,  with 
which  it  would  well  associate,  but  we  have 
never  heard  of  this  having  been  tried.  In  the 
form  of  young  plants,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
high,  furnished   with   several   branches,   and 


nicely  bloomed,  this  variety  of  heath  is  a  fa- 
vourite in  the  flower-market.. 


SEA    KALE. 
The  ground  requires  to  be  rich  and  well  dug 
twelve  inches  deep  ;  a  line  may  then  be  drawn 
and  a  slight  drill  made,  in  this  drill  seeds  may 
be  dropped,  two   or  three  in  a  place,  a  foot 
apart  ;    a    succession    of  drills   may  thus    be 
drawn  in  like  manner,  and  the  seeds  dropped 
in  :  these  being  all  covered  in  with  the  soil 
drawn  out  of  the  drill,,  the  next  step  is,  when 
they  are  up  and  have  begun  to  grow,  take  out 
the  weak  and  leave  single  plants,  which  will 
be  then  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  and  three 
feet  from  row  to  row.     The  first  season  you 
have  only  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and 
if  the  weather  be  very  parching  while  they 
are  young,  they  should  have  a  good  watering. 
When    they  have    died    down,    the    weeding 
should  be  continued,  for  weeds  not  only  injure 
the  crop,  but  also  look  unsightly.     The  plants 
come  up  stronger  the  second  season,  and  will 
only  require  the  earth  to  be  stirred  between 
them,  and  the  weeds  constantly  kept  under. 
Before  the}'  have  died  down  so  as  to  hide  the 
rows,  short  stakes  should  be  driven  into  the 
ground    at   each   end   of  every  row   to   shew 
where  they  are  ;  and  some  time  in  the  autumn 
there  must  be  alleys  dug  between  the  rows, 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  the  soil  taken  out 
must  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  plants,  so  as  to 
leave  nine  inches  of  eartli  above  the  crown. 
The  tops  of  the  rows  are  not   to  be  rounded, 
but  flat;  all  through  the  winter  little  need  be 
done,  but  as  the  plants  rise  up  in  the  "spring 
they  will  disturb  the  soil  at  the  top,  and  when 
that  cracks  is  the  time  to  cut  the  Kale  ;  this 
must  be  done  by  removing  the  soil  round  the 
plant  and  cutting  them  close  above  the  crowns, 
for  if  cut  too  low  the  plants  will  be  injured 
for  the   next   season,   and  perhaps    may  not 
recover  at  all,  so  as  to  be  fine  again.     The 
earth  may  be  drawn  away  with  a  trowel  into 
the  alleys,  level  with  the  tops  of  the  plants, 
which  are  then  to  be  allowed  to  grow  again 
without  earthing  up.     Once  cutting  is  enough. 
As  the.  Kale  will  not  all  come  through  at  one 
time,  they  require  watching  every  day  as  the 
season    of     coming   through    arrives,    and    if 
the  first  few  are  ready  the  others  soon  follow, 
so   that   the  whole  piece  must  be    examined 
every  day,  and   those  which  are  breaking  the 
ground  must  be  cut ;  at  any  rate  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  come  through  the  ground,  for 
they  become  strong  and  ill  tasted.     When  the 
whole  are  cut  the  ground  must  be  levelled, 
and  they  will  sprout  out  strong  again,  and  are 
to  grow  all  the  season.     Pick  off  the  flowers 
always  if  the  seeds  are  not  wanted,  for  the 
flowering  and  seeding  weakens  the  plants  more 
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than  any  casual  observer  would  suppose.  At 
the  proper  season  they  are  earthed  up  again 
in  the  same  way.  Suppose  we  should  want  a 
little  of  the  Kale  before  the  ordinary  time,  it 
will  be  hastened  by  putting  a  few  barrowfuls 
of  dung,  hot  from  the  heap,  in  the  alleys  and  on 
the  top  of  a  portion  of  the  piece  ;  this  may  be 
done  at  any  time,  but  the  ordinary  method  of 
covering  with  pots,  and  surrounding  the  pots 
with  dung,  is  the  best  way  if  it  be  wanted 
very  early,  because  the  heat  is  longer  going 
through  the  body  of  earth  when  the  Kale  is 
properly  earthed  up  ;  yet  there  are  those,  and 
we  are  among  them,  who  fancy  that  the  Kale 
never  eats  so  sweet  nor  so  good  when  grown 
in  vacuum — that  is,  under  a  pot,  as  when  it  lias 
to  find  its  way  through  the  soil  ;  nor  is  it  so 
good  a  colour,  or  so  large  and  fine.  Sea  Kale 
is  forced  in  many  ways,  but  when  it  is  to  be 
forced  under  cover  there  is  to  be  no  earthing 
up  ;  it  is  left  on  the  level  ground,  and  the 
crown  of  the  plant  must  be  placed  so  as  to  let 
it  be  under  the  centre  of  the  pot.  In  this 
case,  only  so  many  pots  are  used  as  are  wanted 
for  the  first  cut,  and  they  must  be  covered  up 
in  those  seasons  according  to  the  periods  at 
which  they  are  required  for  use.  Many  persons 
sow  the  seed  on  a  patch  or  bed,  and  plant  them 
out,  but  though  it  may  save  the  ground  some 
time,  and  be  well  enough  when  there  is  no 
ground  to  spare  at  sowing  time,  it  never 
comes  so  fine  and  strong  as  when  it  is  sown 
where  it  is  to  permanently  grow.  A  good 
piece  of  Sea  Kale  will  last  for  years,  and  only 
requires  the  surface  to  be  dunged  as  soon  as 
the  Kale  is  cut  ;  or  the  dung  mixed  with  the 
soil  it  is  growing  in,  by  forking  it  carefully  in, 
so  as  to  get  it  down  to  the  roots. 


DOUBLE      WALL     FLOWERS. 

Nobody  can  tell  us  the  reason  why  Double 
Wall  Flowers,  which  are  so  similar  to  double 
stocks  in  form,  are  so  very  rarely  raised  from 
.-"'•il.  Acres  have  been  sown  and  planted  with- 
out one  double  one  appearing  among  them. 
There  seems  no  disposition  to  come  so  ;  yet 
many  think  they  have  taken  every  means  to 
imitate  the  growth  of  stocks  by  seasonable 
checks,  by  keeping  the  seed  till  it  is  as  old  as 
it  will  grow  at  all,  but  without  producing  any 
good  effects  ;  yet  the  double  flower  of  a  wall 
and  that  of  a  slock  are  very  similar.  The 
Germans,  however,  have  produced  some 
Double  Wall  Flowers,  which  are  very  showy, 
but  they  possess  the  organs  of  generation, 
which  the  ordinary  Double  Wall  Flowers  do 
not,  and  they  appear  to  be  of  a  very  distinct 
tribe.  The  singular  part  of  this  affair  is, 
that  in  these  flowers,  the  German  kind,  even 
when  double,  lose  the  organs  of  generation  ; 
the  seed  vessel    remains,   however   full    and 
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double  the  flower,  whereas  on  our  Wall 
Flower,  and  all  the  varieties  of  it,  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  these — the  flower  is  a  confused 
mass  of  petals,  many  of  them  mis-shaped,  and 
some  not  half  developed  ;  precisely  the  same 
is  the  double  stock,  and  we  see  no  intermedi- 
ate stage  of  growth*  There  is  nothing  between 
the  single  cruciform  bloom,  with  its  pistil  and 
anther,  and  the  mass  of  petals,  which  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  This  it  is. 
that  has  puzzled  many  admirers  of  the  flower. 
With  regard  to  the  German  kind  of  Wall 
Flower,  they  would  appear  to  be  the  inter- 
mediate stage  between  single  and  double,  and. 
yet  the  more  they  are  examined  the  more 
distinct  they  appear.  We  recommend  those 
who  have  a  good  sort  of  single  Wall  Flower,, 
to  sow  in  a  cold  frame,  about  the  end  of 
May,  and  when  they  are  large  enough  to 
plant  out,  to  keep  them  so  dry  as  to  stint  their 
growth,  but  to  take  care  they  do  not  actually 
suffer.  It  is  for  the  convenience  of  keeping 
off  the  rain  that  we  recommend  a  frame,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  hardy  than  a  Wall  Flower.. 
By  keeping  them  very  dry,  and  giving  them 
all  the  sun,  but  taking  care  they  do  not 
actually  flag,  they  may  he  thrown  into  that  (so. 
called)  diseased  state,  as  to  bring  double  flowers.. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  worth  the  trial. 


CRATAEGUS    TRILOBATA. 

The  tkree-lobed  leaved  Thorn. 

In  the  Annals  of  Horticulture,  (p  53.5.)' 
we  have  already  noticed  this  plant,  and  recom- 
mended the  family  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  admire  ornamental  trees  of  small  size. 
The  annexed  representation  will  serve  to  show 
that  this  particular  kind  of  Thorn  is  not  less 
deserving  of  attention  than  its  allies,  for  it  has 
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the  good  quality  of  producing  a  great  profu- 
sion of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  large  size,  and 
come  in  large  bunches.  The  habit  of  the 
tree  is  spreading,  and,  in  general  character  of 
growth,  resembles  Crataegus  flava,  but  the 
branches  are  much  less  vigorous  and  more 
thorny.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  are  pro- 
duced freely  at  the  beginning  of  summer  ; 
they  are  succeeded  by  yellow  fruit,  slightly 
tinged  with  red.  The  leaves  die  off  in  the 
autumn,  of  an  intensely  deep  red,  which  ren- 
ders the  tree  very  conspicuous.  The  present 
plant  is  figured  in  Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabi- 
net, under  the  name  of  Crataegus  spinosissima; 
and  is  there  stated  to  be  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  but  more  recent  accounts  regard 
it  as  an  hybrid,  raised  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery  about  (or  before)  1820. 

We  may  take  the  opportunity  which  now 
offers  of  again  drawing  attention  to  the  merits 
of  this  genus  of  hardy  trees.  Whether  space 
is  limited  or  unlimited,  Thorns  are  in  cha- 
racter, either  in  company  with  other  trees  or 
grouped  by  themselves.  The  capabilities  of 
the  genus,  as  regards  its  usefulness  in  orna- 
mental planting,  must  be  obvious,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  every  form  which  trees  in 
their  varied  growth  assume,  here  finds  its 
representative — the  fastigiate,  the  pyramidal, 
the  compact  or  somewhat  globular,  the  dif- 
fuse, the  horizontal,  and  the  drooping,  are  all 
represented  by  different  members  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Crataegus. 


THE    CHEMICAL    GARDEN    INK. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  good  kind 
of  garden  label  is  a  desideratum.  There  are 
very  numerous  kinds  in  use,  all  perhaps 
adapted  more  or  less  perfectly  for  particular 
purposes,  but  none  which  are  so  obviously 
and  generally  appropriate  and  useful,  as  to 
admit  of  being  unconditionally  recommended. 
For  large  (especially  permanent)  labels,  wood 
is  not  durable  enough ;  iron  is  too  expensive, 
and  soon  corrodes  ;  zinc  also  does  not  "  stand" 
well;  and  earthenware  (of  which  class  Bourne's 
label  is  a  very  neat  thing)  is  too  brittle,  and  is 
also  expensive.  Slate  seems  the  best  material 
for  this  use.  But  a  much  more  numerous 
class,  is  that  of  the  small  labels  which  are  re- 
quired for  plants  in  pots,  for  using  when  seeds 
are  sown,  and  when  cuttings  are  planted,  and 
for  other  minor  purposes.  For  the  commer- 
cial and  the  practical  gardener,  wood  answers 
best  for  these  uses  ;  but  the  trouble  of  cutting 
them,  and  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  rub 
them  with  wet  paint,  when  written  on  (which 
is  necessary  to  render  the  writing  durable) 
show  them  to  be  unsuited  for  amateur  and 
lady  horticulturists.     Zinc  appears  to  be  the 


best  material  for  their  use,  inasmuch  as  they 
can  be  purchased  ready  cut  to  any  size,  and 
require  only  to  be  written  on  with  proper  ink, 
and  a  quill  pen.  A  good  ink  for  this  purpose 
has,  however,  not  been  provided  for  sale  until 
recently;  or  at  least,  what  has  been  prepared 
for  sale  had  this  objection,  that  it  took  some 
time  before  the  writing  became  legible,  and 
even  then  it  was  not  very  clear  and  distinct. 
This  deficiency  has  been  now  supplied.  Messrs. 
Burrows  and  Thorn  have  prepared  what  they 
call  a  "  Chemical  Garden  Ink"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  on  zinc,  or  other  metallic  sur- 
faces, and  which  has  the  recommendation  of 
becoming  fixed  of  a  clear  black  colour,  almost 
instantaneously.  We  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  using  this  ink,  and  speak  from  experience, 
as  to  its  becoming  very  distinct  and  legible  as 
soon  as  written.  We  have  not  had  time 
enough  to  test  the  statement  which  is  made, 
that  it  is  "  unaffected  by  weather"  but  we 
have  seen  that  the  simple  act  of  nibbing  the 
recent  writing  (that  is,  after  it  has  fairly  dried) 
with  a  wet  finger,  improves  its  clearness,  and 
that  it  does  not  rub  off  in  this  way.  The  ink 
is  a  clear  yellow  fluid,  and  as  it  flows  from 
the  pen  seems  almost  colourless  upon  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  which,  however,  soon 
changes  black  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 
ink  on  its  clear  surface.  The  only  prepara- 
tion required  by  the  labels,  is  to  rub  them 
with  fine  sand-paper,  until  they  acquire  a 
clean  shining  surface  ;  this  preparation  is, 
however,  essential,  as  from  the  greasy  nature 
of  the  surface  of  ordinary  zinc,  the  fluid  will 
not  flow  on  it  unless  this  greasiness  is  re- 
moved. It  also  appears  to  be  essential  to  per- 
form the  writing  with  a  quill  pen,  as  the  use 
of  a  metal  pen  would  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  ink  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc.  It  is 
stated  of  it,  that  it  is  "  uninjured  by  heat, 
frost,  or  wet ;  ifcis,  in  fact,  improved  by  wash- 
ing with  water  when  dry.  It  is  nearly  colour- 
less, and  not  corrosive,  and  therefore  recom- 
mends itself  particularly  for  the  use  of  ladies." 
When  the  labels  have  been  used,  and  are  re- 
quired again  for  other  plants,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  rub  them  again  with  fine  sand  paper, 
which  removes  the  previous  writing  entirely, 
and  leaves  the  label  ready  prepared  for  being 
used  again  in  a  similar  way.  From  our  own 
observation  of  this  ink,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
we  think  it  is  superior  to  any  other  that  has 
been  prepared  ;  and  from  its  cleanliness,  and 
harmlessness  too,  we  think  it  is  particularly 
suited  for  the  use  of  ladies  and  other  amateur 
cultivators. 

THE    JEFFERSON    PLUM. 

This  is  a  new  variety  of  great  excellence — 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  or  . 
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not  it  may  not  prove  to  be  superior  to  the 
justly  prized  Green  Gage  :  this  is  its  cha- 
racter in  America,  where  it  was  raised  ;  it 
is  there  said  to  be  the  most  desirable  and 
beautiful  of  all  dessert  plums,  and  although 
this  has  not  been  fully  tested  in  this  country, 
yet  in  the  unfavourable  season  of  184.5  it  was 
found  decidedly  superior  to  that  excellent 
variety.  This  plum  was  raised  by  the  late 
Judge  Buel,  and  the  original  tree  is,  it  ap- 
pears, still  growing  in  his  garden  near  Albany. 
It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  James  Barnet,  who  obtained 
it  from  Mr.  Wilson,  a  nurseryman  at  New 
York.  The  summer  of  1845,  which  was  a 
very  unfavourable  one  for  the  maturation  of 
fruits,  was  the  first  in  which  the  fruit  of  the 
plum  had  been  produced  in  this  country, 
and  notwithstanding  the  unfavourableness  of 
the  season,  it  attracted  attention  from  the 
merit  it  was  found  to  possess.  The  following 
description  of  the  variety  is  taken  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  where 
a  figure  of  the  fruit,  as  grown  on  a  standard, 
is  given  : — "  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval ;  stalk 
about  an  inch  in  length.  Skin  dark  yellow, 
remarkably  speckled  with  purple  and  brownish 
red.  Flesh,  deep  orange,  slightly  adhering  to 
the  stone,  juicy,  exceedingly  rich  and  sugary. 
Stone  middle  sized,  elliptic.  Ripe  in  the 
third  week  of  September  ;  but  in  ordinary 
seasons  it  will  probably  attain  perfection  about 
a  fortnight  earlier.  The  tree  appears  to  be  a 
great  bearer,  as  a  standard.  Shoots  smooth, 
or  but  partially  and  very  slightly  downy,  of  an 
upright  growth.  Leaves  middle  sized,  ellip- 
tical, glabrous  above,  serrated,  or  acutely 
crenated.  In  rich  soil,  or  against  a  wall, 
where  it  deserves  to  be  placed,  this  variety 
would,  doubtless,  attain  a  large  size.  It  will 
afford  a  later  supply  than  the  Green  Gage, 
for  it  has  the  property  of  hanging  for  a  con- 
siderable time  on  the  tree  after  being  ripe." 
There  is  one  particular  aspect  in  which  the 
cultivation  of  this  variety  is  likely  to  be  of 
some  importance.  There  are  many  situations 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  plums,  where 
fruit  of  good  quality  and  properly  flavoured 
ore  seldom  obtained  ;  and  there  are  seasons  in 
which,  even  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, plums  fail  to  acquire  their  wonted 
excellence.  In  either  of  these  cases — either 
when  the  season  is  unpropitious,  or  where 
the  situation  itself  is  not  over  favourable — 
such  varieties  as  the  JefFerson  Plum  would  be 
likely  to  produce  fruit  of  good  quality  and 
flavour. 


POTATOES    AND    THE    TOTATO    DISEASE 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  about  this  subject  :  and  the  con- 


clusion to  which  some  of  the  most  learned 
philosophers  have  arrived,  is,  that  the  visitation 
was  completely  atmospheric  ;  that  it  affected 
none  of  the  Potatoes  that  were  taken  up  early  ; 
that  it  is  by  no  means  new  ;  that  the  cause  was 
the  cold  and  cloudy  weather  in  July  ;  that  it 
attacked  the  foliage  and  descended  ;  that  the 
present  season  has  no  appearance  that  justifies 
a  fear  of  the  disease  affecting  the  crops  now 
coming  forward  ;  and  that  unquestionable  proofs 
have  been  manifest,  that  sound  Potatoes  may 
be  procured  from  sets  cut  from  diseased 
Potatoes.  Mr.  Chapman  has,  however,  dis- 
covered that,  when  the  haulm  is  affected,  the 
disease  runs  a  considerable  distance,  but  that, 
if  the  haulm  be  cut  down,  the  disease  goes  no 
further.  The  only  preventive  we  should  take 
in  planting  Potatoes,  would  be  to  cut  away 
every  mark  of  the  disease,  for,  when  the  set 
of  a  Potato  will  boil  and  eat  well,  and 
show  no  ill-effect,  it  is  impossible  that  it  will 
be  at  all  detrimental  to  the  growth.  In  short, 
the  experience  of  the  past  shows,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  totally  independent  of  the  set  ;  and  that 
diseased  sets  will  give  sound  Potatoes  ;  and 
sound  sets  will,  under  similar  circumstances  to 
those  under  which  they  here  suffered,  give 
diseased  ones.  The  notion  that  the  fungi 
which  have  been  detected  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  has  been  abandoned  by  most  of  the 
writers  on  this  subject,  and  they  are  all  but 
proved  in  most  persons'  estimation,  to  be  the 
effect  ;  among  practical  men,  it  has  been,  all 
along,  treated  as  a  chimera.  The  new  Potatoes 
of  the  present  season,  grown  from  sets  of  1844, 
the  same  description  in  every  respect,  the 
same  growth,  the  same  season,  taken  up  at  the 
same  time,  and  merely  left  implanted  last  year, 
have  been  as  free  from  disease  as  if  such  a 
thing  had  never  existed  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  entertain,  for  a  moment,  an  idea  that  there 
was  any  disease  in  the  sets,  or  that  it  can  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  degeneration  of  the 
Potato. 

With  regard  to  the  kinds  to  plant,  we  can 
scarcely  do  wrong  if  they  are  in  good  order, 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  not  spent  themselves 
by  growing  while  stored.     We  should,  how- 
ever, choose  those  that  would  be  called  small 
for  table,  and  plant  whole  sets,  giving  plenty 
of  room,  according  to  their  sorts  ;  but,  if  you 
get  large  ones,  and  must  cut  the  sets,  sprinkle 
them   with  slaked   lime,  so  as  to  dust  all  the 
cut  parts,  and  let  them  dry  before  you  plant. 
As  soon  as  these  are  above  ground,  dust  the 
foliage  with  lime,  and  choose  the  morning  for 
the  operation,  while  the  dew  is  upon  them  ;  as 
Mr.   Chapman,    in    a   paper  written    for    the 
Gardeners'     Gazette    observes,    it     will    be 
worth  all  the  cost,  if  it  he  only  for  destroying 
the  slugs.      So  long  as  there  is  any  influi  nee 
|  in  the  lime,  it  will  prevent  any  attack  of  the 
Q  2 
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disease  ;  and  if,  in  after  time,  there  should  be 
a  continuance  of  such  sunless  weather  as 
rarely  fails  to  bring  mildew,  and  the  haulm 
should  be  touched  with  it,  however  slightl}', 
sprinkle  all  the  foliage  again  with  lime,  and  it 
will  instantly  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  the  tubers  will  not  suffer.  Indeed,  we 
should  venture  any  quantity,  if  we  depended 
solely  on  the  produce  of  the  land  for  our  ex- 
istence, such  is  our  faith  in  the  opinions  of 
practical  men,  and  our  conviction  from  our 
experience  of  last  year,  while  almost  every- 
body suffered,  more  or  less ;  and  such  abundant 
opportunities  occurred  of  trying  experiments — 
opportunities  which  we  took  advantage  of  in 
every  particular,  and  in  no  case  was  there  an 
instance  in  which  lime  failed  to  stop  it,  when 
applied  to  the  foliage  ;  or  that  cutting  down 
the  haulm  in  time  failed  to  prevent  its  reach- 
ing the  tubers.  To  hesitate  about  planting, 
appears  to  us  to  be  little  short  of  insanity;  and 
to  treat  the  disease  in  the  Potato  as  anything 
but  the  mildew,  which  affects  everything  else, 
is  to  veil  in  mystery  that  which  is  as  well 
understood,  among  practical  men,  as  any  one 
of  the  evils  they  are  subject  to  in  the  course  of 
their  profession. 

The  Tulip  grower  is  subject  to  the  same 
mischievous  disease.  It  attacks  the  foliage, 
and  if  not  checked  by  removing  the  affected 
part,  descends  to  the  bulb  and  destroys  it. 
Very  dry  weather  will  sometimes  stop  the  dis- 
ease, even  when  it  has  begun,  by  drying  it  up  ; 
and,  without  care,  the  bulb  is  not  affected  ; 
but  cases  of  this  kind  are  rare  ;  we  more  fre- 
quently had  nearly  all  the  bulbs  injured  ;  and, 
although  we  may  plant  again  all  that  promise 
well,  even  some  of  the  best  are  so  damaged,  as 
to  dwindle  and  rot  away.  The  same  thing 
occurs  in  the  Turnip,  and,  unless  they  are 
taken  up  at  once,  sprinkled  with  lime  and  the 
tops  cut  off,  the  roots  will  rot  in  the  ground. 
These,  like  the  Potato,  suffered  in  many 
places.  Melons,  also,  that  were  healthy  up  to 
the  period  when  the  other  things  began  to  suf- 
fer, became  affected  so  much,  that  scarcely  a 
fruit  was  obtained  where  the  mildew  once  be- 
gun. In  one  man's  hands  we  saw  all  the 
plants  in  pretty  nearly  two  hundred  lights 
suffering  so  greatly  as  to  be  all  thrown  away  ; 
and  the  same  disease,  however  varied  the 
form  of  its  attack,  visits  almost  every  species 
of  vegetation.  All  this  should  convince  us 
that  there  is  nothing  to  connect  last  year's 
misfortunes  with  the  future  ;  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  mildew  will  affect  next  year's 
crop  any  the  more,  because  it  was  fatal  to  the 
last,  any  more  than  we  have  to  dread  a  parch- 
ing, dry  summer,  or  a  severe  winter,  because 
the  preceding  one  was  so.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  if  we  have  a  long,  rainy,  cloudy  season, 
like  the  last,  the  Potatoes,  Turnips,  and  vege- 


tation generally,  will  be  attacked  the  same  way; 
and  we  must  use  all  necessary  precautions  to 
defeat  it,  but  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
such  a  season.  The  very  fact  of  its  being  so 
last  year,  renders  it  less  likely  ;  but  we  would 
engage  to  grow  a  clean  crop  of  Potatoes,  even 
if  we  had  the  same  over  again. 


CUT  FLOWERS. 
The  growing  fancy  for  cut  flowers  as  orna- 
ments for  drawing-rooms,  is  doing  wonders 
for  the  floricultuial  community;  and  the  rage 
for  nosegays  and  bouquets  adds  greater  charms 
to  private  and  public  assemblies,  than  all  the 
jewellery  that  can  be  displayed.  There  is  no 
ornament  to  equal  a  well-cliosen  bouquet  or 
a  floral  gem  ;  and  rather  would  we  see,  as  we 
see  now,  tastefully  arranged  flowers,  as  the 
only  adjunct  to  female  beauty,  than  the  most 
liberal  use  of  precious  stones  and  gold  and  silver 
ornaments.  The  lady  who  now  attends  a  ball  or 
fashionable  party  without  her  bouquet  of  na- 
tural flowers  on  her  dress,  or  in  her  hand, 
seems  only  half  prepared  for  the  occasion  ;  and 
how  enviously  does  she  glance  at  the  more 
favoured  beauty  who  has  been  supplied  !  The 
fragrance  of  the  passing  Roses  and  Violets, 
and  Jasmine  and  Orange-flowers,  seems  to 
reproach  her  ;  and  she  is  to  be  pitied.  Ladies, 
look  to  this.  If  your  devoted  swains  or  affec- 
tionate brothers,  or  your  attentive  husbands, 
have  not  procured  them  for  you,  buy  them 
3'ourself,  rather  than  let  the  fashionable  world 
see  you  are  neglected.  Let  them  be  the  best 
you  can  procure,  for  nobody  will  know  but 
that  they  represent  the  interest  which  some 
ardent  admirer  takes  in  your  welfare  and  hap- 
piness. Gentlemen,  if  you  have  the  least 
regard  for  any  living  fair  one,  never  allow  her 
to  be  seen  at  a  party  without  a  few  of  the  best 
flowers  you  can  procure,  nor  at  home  without 
a  nosegay.  She  will  think  of  you  so  long  as 
their  beauty  lasts,  and  every  time  she  is 
charmed  by  their  fragrance,  she  will  be  re- 
minded of  the  giver.  Is  not  this  enough  to 
make  you  look  about  you  ?  Flowers  are  an 
offering  which  no  lady  can  refuse.  They  are 
acceptable  at  all  times.  Expend  a  shilling  or 
a  pound  on  a  trinket,  and  a  prudent  female 
may  refuse  it.  Give  a  guinea  for  a  bouquet, 
and  the  most  icy  damsel  in  the  world  cannot 
decline  the  present.  All  other  gifts  may  be 
received  kindly  or  coldly,  but  flowers  never  ! 
To  be  serious,  for  we  have  wandered  a  little 
in  this  matter,  there  is  not,  even  to  the  most 
insensible  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
any  present  so  agreeable  as  a  bunch  of  good 
flowers,  and  the  more  choice  they  are,  the 
more  acceptable  are  they  to  a  person  of  accu- 
rate sense  and  discernment.  It  is  this  fact 
which    accounts   for   the   rapidly   increasing 
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taste  for  plants,  and  that  will  eventually  lead 
to  every  house  being  furnished  with  them 
either  in  pots,  which  will  give  them  a  longer 
existence,  or  in  nosegays,  which  may  be  re- 
newed at  no  great  cost  as  often  as  necessary. 
If  we  do  not  close  here,  people  will  begin  to 
suspect  we  are  fond  of  flowers  and  plants,  so 
we  have  done  for  this  time.  —  Gknny. 


TRAINING    OF    ROSES    AND    GERANIUMS. 
It     is    quite    time    something    was    done 
towards  abolishing. the  present  ugly  and  un- 
natural system  of  training  plants  ;   for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Geranium,   which  has  long 
disgraced  gardening,  we  have  the  Rose  con- 
demned  in   the   same  way,  to  the  system  of 
interminable  props;  even  standard  Roses  were 
shown  last  year  with  sticks  reaching  from  the 
pot  to  the  branches  ;  and  there  never  was  a 
more  ugly  and  uncouth  addition  than  these  props 
made.     They  stuck  about,  all  round  the  plant, 
like  the  wires  of  an  umbrella;  and  thesymmetry 
and  beauty  of  the  Rose-bush  or  Rose-tree  were 
totally  eclipsed  by  this  untidy  and  ungardener- 
like  style.     In  Geraniums,  it  has  led  to  the 
encouragement  of    plants   of   naturally   weak 
habits — plants  which  would   not   hold  thcm- 
selves  up  at  all  without  support;  and  this  is 
altogether  bad;  for  one  can  hardly  imngineany- 
Ihing  worse  than  a  stem  of  a  plant  that  is  lolling 
about  the  pot,  instead  of  bearing  itself  properly 
as   a   graceful  and   healthy  looking   bush   or 
shrub.      We    are    averse  to    everything    un- 
natural ;  and  surely  nothing  can  be  so  unnatu- 
ral as  to  see  a  hundred  or  two  artificial  stems 
placed  to  hold   up   the   real  ones.      To  look 
along  a  few  pots  of  Geraniums,   as  now  ex- 
hibited, is  like  looking  at  a  dead  hedge  or  a 
forest  of  osiers ;   there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  sticks  half-way  up  the  plants  ;  and  to  be  at 
all  sightly,  the  plants  are  placed  upon  the  slope 
to  show  the  top  of  the  plant,  instead  of  ex- 
hibiting a  shrub  feathered  to  the  edge  of  the 
pet.     With  Roses  it  is  almost  worse,  for  they 
are  objects  seen   to    perfection    in  the  open 
ground,  without  any  such  monstrous  additions; 
and  when  seen  at  exhibitions,  distorted   by  SO 
many  wooden  legs,  they  arc  the  mere  offensive 
in  consequence  of  our   familiarity  with  better 
things,  or  rather  with  the  same  subjects  better 
grown.     Still   the'    Societies  encourage  these 
barbarisms;  and  so  long  as  they  permit  them 
to  be  exhibited   lor  prizes  disfigured  in  that 
unnatural  way,  we  fear  there  is  but  little  hope 
of  an   alteration.     Geraniums,  to  be  seen  in 
the  perfection  of  Mower,  must  be  shown  with 
only  one  or  two  trusses;  one,  perhaps,  better 
than  two  ;  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  flowers 
be  produced  their  full  size;  but  at  any  rate 
they  ought  to  be  shown  without  the  wooden 
props,  which  are  now  so  crowded  into  their 


pots  as  to  be  a  positive  detriment  to  the  very 
best  that  are  exhibited. 


WEST    KENT    GARDEN    POT. 

There  is  scarcely  an  operation  connected 
with  the  pot  culture  of  plants,  in  which  the 
amateur  is  so  frequently  at  fault,  as  in  that  of 
re-potting  his  plants.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  regu- 
late the  amount  of  drainage  supplied  by  crocks 
placed  at  the  bottom,  or  he  does  not  know  into 
what  larger  sized  pot  his  plant  requires  to  be 
placed.  These  are  serious  obstacles,  even 
supposing  him  to  know  the  proper  kind  of 
soil,  how  deep  to  set  the  plant  in  the  new  pot, 
and  how  firm  to  render  the  fresh  soil  which  he 
puts  about  its  roots.  There  are  thus  some 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  potting  the  ge- 
nerality of  plants  ;  but  if  the  plants  are  large, 
and  have  been  growing  in  large  pots,  the  diffi- 
culties become  increased  by  their  unwieldiness. 
Even  to  professed  gardeners,  the  operation 
of  potting  a  large  plant  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  from  the  fact  of  its  size,  the  bulk 
of  soil  about  its  roots,  and  greater  force 
being  required  in  handling  and  moving  it  than 
is  quite  suitable  to  such  tender  organs  as  the 
roots  of  plants.  To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, the  West  Kent  garden  pot  has  been 
designed  :  it  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  G.  Fry, 
of  Blackheath,  and  reflects  considerable  credit 
on  his  ingenuity.  By  means  of  a  contrivance, 
in  the  shape  of  a  block,  which  accompanies  this 
pot,  very  much  of  the  inconvenience  of  re- 
moving even  a  very  large  plant  from  one 
pot  to  another,  is  obviated  ;  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  pot  itself,  some  of  the  other 
difficulties  pointed  out  are  also  obviated. 

The  pot  itself  consists  of  two  parts  : — The 
shell,  which  consists  of  what  forms  the  side  of 
the  pot,  and  with  a  nar- 
row ledge  at  bottom,  and 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  hollow 
inverted  cone,  provided 
with  a  narrow  ledge  pro- 
jecting inwards,  at  its 
smallest  end.  This  part 
differs  from  the  ordinary 
garden  pots,  in  having  the  hole  at  the  bottom, 
nearly  the  whole  diameter  of  the  pot  at  that 
end.  The  drain-cup,  which  is  the  other  part; 
fits — not  too  nicely — into  the  bottom  of  the 
shell,  and  rests  upon  the  narrow 
ledge    before    mentioned.     The 


form  of  this  drain-cup  is  sug- 
gested by  its  name ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  shallow 
pan,  provided  with  a  small  hole  for  the  passage 
of  water,  which  is  so  placed  as  to  come  directly 
over  the  larger  hole.  When  in  use,  this  pan  is 
filled  with  the  broken  crocks,  pieces  of  char- 
coal, or  whatever  other  material  is  used  for 
drainage,  and  thus  in  itself  becomes  a  guide 
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to  thofe  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  ope- 
ration, as  to  the  amount  of  drainage  which  is 
to  be  given  to  a  pot  of  any  particular  size. 
The  drain-cup  being  a  part  of  each  individual 
pot,  without  which  it  would  be  incomplete, 
it  should,  of  course,  be  made  to  accompany  it ; 
and  the  cup  of  a  smaller  or  larger  sized  pot, 
cannot,  with  facility,  be  substituted  for  it :  in 
fact,  it  should  fit  tolerably  closely,  though  not 
so  tight  as  to  prevent  or  obstruct  the  passage 
of  water  ;  for  if  it  does  not  thus  fit,  there  will 
not  be  sufficient  firmness  to  bear  the  mass  of 
soil,  and  the  cup  would  be  very  liable  to  be 
displaced,  with  much  inconvenience,  in  mov- 
ing the  plants.  In  all  other  respects,  the  pot 
is  intended  to  be  used  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  common  pot  is 
employed. 

Where  these  pots  are  employed,  the  potting- 
bench  is  intended  to  be  supplied  with  a  block, 
i'or  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  removal  of  the 
plants — the  large  ones  es- 
pecially— from  the  pots  at 
the  time  of  re-potting. 
These  blocks  are  to  be  pro- 
vided of  various  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the 
pots.  That  which  is  em- 
ployed in  each  case,  should 
correspond  in  size  with  the 
diameter  of  the  drain-cup, 
and  of  the  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot.  The  blocks 
are  formed  of  wood,  and  should  be  rather 
deeper  than  the  sized  pots  they  are  used  with, 
and  are  made  smooth  and  cylindrical  at  this 
part ;  they  rest  upon  a  broader  portion  at  the 
base,  to  give  them  firmness  and  stability ;  the 
whole  may  be  turned  out  a  single  piece  of 
strong  wood,  and  may  then  be  made  a  little 
ornamental,  but  this  is,  of  course,  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  plan. 

When  a  plant  is  to  be  re-potted,  the  pot 
containing  it  is  set  upon  the  top  of  this  block, 
which  is  adjusted  to  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot.  A  continuous  pressure — gentle,  but 
more  or  less  powerful,  as  the  case  may  be — 
gradually  disengages  the  ball  of  earth  and 
roots  from  the  pot,  which  drops  to  the  base, 
while  the  ball  of  earth  is  left  elevated  at  the 
top  of  the  block  :  in  this  position  it  requires 
to  be  steadied  by  one  person,  while  another 
examines  the  roots,  and  does  what  is  necessary 
to  be  done.  The  plant  is  then  to  be  removed 
with  care,  in  the  ordinary  way,  into  the  larger 
pot,  which  should  have  been  previously  got 
ready  to  receive  it. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  use  to  which  this 
contrivance  is  applicable.  When  plants  are 
growing  in  large  pots,  and  their  roots  are 
necessarily  embedded  in  a  large  mass  of  soil, 


it  is  very  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep 
this  mass  of  earth  thoroughly  and  equably 
moistened  ;  portions  of  it,  as,  for  instance,  the 
surface,  will  be  quite  moist  enough,  while 
below  it  is  as  dry  as  dust.  The  principal 
inconvenience  arising  out  of  this,  is,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  when  such  a  state  of 
things  exists,  and,  consequently,  the  plants 
often  suffer  from  actual  want  of  water,  when 
the  surface,  perhaps,  is  even  moister  than  it 
should  be.  The  use  of  this  pot  will  afford  the 
means  of  avoiding  much  of  the  danger  attend- 
ing this  condition  of  the  soil ;  for,  by  means 
of  the  block,  the  ball  of  earth  may  at  any  time 
be  elevated  out  of  the  pot,  and  examined, 
without  disarranging  it,  (which  cannot  be 
done  in  ordinary  cases,)  and  then  returned 
into  exactly  the  same  position  in  the  pot,  sim- 
ply by  lifting  up  the  pot  again,  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally fixed.  When  the  plant  is  returned  to 
its  original  position,  a  proper  supply  of  water 
can  be  given  to  penetrate  the  whole  mass. 

The  pots  may  be  made  either  quite  plain, 
or  ornamented  by  bands  around  the  outside, 
according  to  taste ;  this,  of  course,  does  not 
alter  the  principle  or  usefulness  of  these  pots. 
The  bands,  however,  very  much  strengthen 
the  pots. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  these 
pots  are  manufactured,  aad  brought  into  the 
market,  they  will  become  generally  used  by 
those  who  have  plants  of  large  size  to  manage. 
For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operation  of 
re-potting,  and  also  of  adjusting  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  wants  of  the  plants,  they  will  be 
of  the  greatest  use  to  amateurs,  and  those  who 
are  not  quite  familiar  with  all  the  operations 
of  plant  culture.  Whatever  tends  to  do  away 
with  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
success,  deserves  every  encouragement  that 
can  be  afforded  to  it. 


THE  NEW  DAHLIAS. 
It  has  been  thought  by  many  growers  of 
this  flower  that  some  of  the  approved  varieties 
are  not  sufficiently  novel  to  bear  the  encomiums 
that  have  been  passed  upon  them,  nor  to  de- 
serve the  prizes  awarded.  It  is  thought  that 
they  are  so  like  some  of  our  present  varieties 
in  colour  as  to  present  no  variety  in  a  stand. 
To  persons  who  only  value  things  by  their 
striking  novelty  in  colour,  they  may  not 
appear  sufficiently  interesting ;  but  by  the 
florist,  who  looks  at  form,  they  may  be  appre- 
ciated. Now  the  marked  difference  between 
the  doubleness  and  closeness  of  the  new  varie- 
ties is  so  obvious,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  undervalue  the  new  ones  when  placed  by 
the  side  of  their  predecessors  of  the  same 
colour.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  ex- 
traordinary advance  which  the  Standard  of 
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Perfection  displayed,  when  compared*  with 
other  dark  crimsons  ;  and  the  new  ones  of  the 
present  season,  or  rather  of  the  last  season,  to 
be  sold  out  this  spring,  possess  similar  claims 
for  their  superiority  over  others  of  their 
colour.  The  new  ones  are  all  marked  for 
some  decided  advance  of  quality  upon  others 
in  their  class,  or  for  manifest  novelty  of  some 
kind  ;  and  in  all  cases  there  is  some  claim  or 
other  which  their  predecessors  do  not  possess. 
To  mention  the  actual  novelties  that  have 
been  distinguished  by  prizes  or  certificates, 
would  much  lengthen  our  account.  We  begin 
with — Sir  Edward  Antrobus,  the  most  double 
and  symmetrical  red  in  the  whole  tribe ; 
Princess  Radziwill,  the  most  close  and  double  of 
the  edged  or  tipped  varieties,  and  of  a  rich  and 
deep  colour,  and  though  reflexing  when  full 
blown,  it  retains  all  the  points  of  form  ;  Mar- 
chioness of  Cornwallis,  a  flower  exhibited 
white,  but  we  suspect  by  the  operation  of 
shading,  for  it  indicates  an  occasional  stain — 
this  may  be  accidental,  and  even  uncertain, 
but  still  many  will  be  content  to  grow  several  for 
the  chance  of  such  blooms  as  have  been  already 
shown  ;  Marquis  of  Aylesbury — rosy  lilac  or 
purple,  brighter  and  better  than  any  other  of 
its  class  ;  Queen  of  Perpetuals,  a  very  beauti- 
ful colour,  as  near  as  possible  to  a  lilac  ;  in  this 
the  colour  gained  the  prize,  even  if  it  were  no 
better  in  form  than  some  less  bright;  Magician, 
selected  for  its  colour,  which  is  new,  between 
a  yellow  and  fawn,  and  striking  ;  Lady  Stop- 
ford,  as  much  like  Admiral  Stopford  in  form 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  of  a  rosy 
crimson ;  Duke  of  Cambridge,  a  beautiful 
form,  and  a  bright,  thick,  darkish  crimson  ; 
Prometheus,  selected  for  its  extreme  double- 
ncss  and  symmetry,  and  its  rich  purple  ;  New- 
ington  Rival,  a  flower  so  much  like  the  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection,  that  many  considered  it  the 
same  or  too  much  like  it  for  a  certificate  ;  but, 
if  it  be  larger  or  smaller,  or  blooms  a  different 
season,  such  a  flower  would  be  useful,  as  it 
might  be  shown  when  the  other  could  not  ; 
all  that  were  shown  were  certainly  better  in 
the  centre  than  the  average  of  the  standard 
blooms  ;  Bohemian  Girl,  approved  for  its 
novelty  ;  it  is  a  tipped  or  rather  edged  flower, 
with  a  good  deal  of  colour,  of  a  deep  purple 
or  mulberry,  unlike  anything  we  have  ;  it 
was  shown  often  without  being  well  up  in  the 
cciitre  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  perfect,  and 
then  it  was  a  most  striking  and  rich  variety. 
All  these,  therefore,  have  some  claim  to  the 
distinction  put  upon  them,  and  most  of  them 
will  he  grown  by  exhibitors,  because  the  old 
varieties,  that  at  all  approach  them  in  colour, 
will  be  found  very  inferior  ;  and  stands  which 
have  the  advantage  of  some  of  these  new  sorts, 
well-bloomed,  will  throw  others  which  have 
not  got  them  far  behind.     The  fault  in  some 


of  the  old  varieties  is  a  want  of  more  petals  ; 
some  of  the  new  ones  have  three  or  four  more 
than  the  old  ones,  and  favourite  as  the  Spring- 
field Rival  very  deservedly  is,  even  that  would 
be  better  were  there  a  few  rows  added  to  it  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  that  the  great  improvement 
is  wanted  with  many  others,  which  only  have 
their  reign  until  something  in  the  same  way 
beats  them  ;  and  when  we  speak  disparaginglv 
of  Dahlias  long  since  thrown  away,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  were  not,  in  their  day,  by 
comparison,  good.  All  the  tribes  of  flowers, 
which  are  very  difficult  to  improve,  retain  in 
their  show -collections  many  that  have  been 
successful  for  years  ;  while  such  flowers  as  do 
advance  rapidly,  so  completely  beat  their  pre- 
decessors that  they  get  discarded  altogether. 
Among  Geraniums,  Pansys,  Cinerarias,  Cal- 
ceolarias, Dahlias,  and  the  like,  if  we  look 
to  a  ten-year-old  catalogue  we  shall  hardly 
find  half-a-dozen  that  are  now  cultivated  ; 
whereas,  if  we  take  Auriculas,  and  Poly- 
anthuses, and  Carnations,  many  of  the  sorts 
now  shown,  are  in  catalogues  of  even  twenty 
years  old. 

The  Dahlia  is  especially  an  improving 
flower,  and  new  ones  certainly  throw  old  ones 
out  of  collections. 


THE     SWEET     WILLIAM. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  showy  than 
this  particular  section  of  the  Dianthus  family, 
for  its  noble  trusses  of  bloom  entitle  it  to  a 
place  among  the  most  favourite  beauties  of  the 
border.  It  has  the  advantage  of  great  va- 
riety of  colours  as  self's,  and  very  curious  and 
uniform  markings  when  variegated.  It  also 
comes  rich  as  a  semi-double  flower,  and 
it  is  capable  of  being  propagated  to  perpetuate 
any  particular  kind.  "Whether  it  be  worth 
cultivating  for  exhibition  or  not  is  a  question 
worth  entertaining  ;  because  as  very  much  has 
been  done  with  flowers  infinitely  worse  in 
character,  and  with  less  to  recommend  them, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  something  very  con- 
siderable might  be  achieved  by  careful  selec- 
tions, and  discarding  the  worst.  The  chief 
fault  of  the  flower  is  its  fimbriated  edges  ; 
but  then  pinks  are  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  and 
picotecs  and  carnations  were  not  a  jot  belter. 
Again,  all  three  of  these  favourites  were  like 
a  five  winged  wind-mill,  so  narrow  were  the 
petals,  that  no  one  who  looks  upon  one  of  the 
single  original  flowers  can  imagine  that  they 
were  the  aboriginals  of  the  magnificent 
flowers  now  in  cultivation,  as  show  carnations, 
picotees,  and  pinks.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  to  doubt  but  that  larger  flowers, 
clearer  markings,  brighter  colours,  purer 
whites,  and  thicker  petals  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Sweet  William  ;  and  the  proper  way 
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to  accomplish  this,  is  to  select  each  year  for 
seeding  from  those  which  possess  some  one  or 
other  of  these  properties  in  a  marked  degree, 
or  at  least  show  some  approach  to  it.  One 
flower  may  be  larger,  but  no  better,  and 
another  may  be  smoother  on  the  edge,  a  third 
may  be  finely  marked,  a  fourth  a  brighter 
colour,  and  so  on,  but  in  all  other  respects 
may  be  no  better,  perhaps  something  worse  ; 
but  by  seeding  from  these,  and  none  but  these, 
and  again  selecting  from  the  produce  the  best 
for  seed-bearing,  and  persevering  carefully  in 
this  course,  success  in  time  must  follow. 
Then,  if  double  flowers  are  desired,  the  seed 
must  be  saved  from  double  flowers  ;  but  as 
these  may  be  already  found,  the  first  selections 
of  double  should  be  purchased,  and  for  the 
purpose  the  very  best  should  be  chosen. 

PRIZE     FUCHSIAS. 

There  are  enough  Fuchsias  now  to  entitle 
any  one  to  show  none  but  well  contrasted 
flowers,  that  is  to  say,  flowers  of  which  the 
corolla  is  one  colour,  and  the  sepals  another. 
There  is  hardly  an  excuse  for  growing  or 
exhibiting  a  self.  We  have  pale  rose  or  flesh 
coloured  flowers,  with  purple  or  deep  crimson, 
or  violet  corollas;  and  whites,  with  all  sorts  of 
corollas  ;  so  that  selfs,  or  flowers  in  which  the 
sepals  and  corolla  are  alike,  or  even  the  same 
cast  of  colour,  ought  really  not  to  be  tolerated 
by  florists,  unless  they  are  very  novel  indeed 
in  some  points,  and  that  novelty  is  good.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  flowers  now  in  cultivation, 
present  the  too  usual  sameness  of  most  things 
of  which  there  are  many.  The  same  kind  of 
flowers  comes  from  seed  in  twenty  different 
people's  bands,  and  each  thinking  he  has  a  no- 
velty, although  nothingto  boast  of,  gives  his  pet 
a  name.  They  are  not  exactly  alike,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  look  well 
in  the  same  collection ;  and  unless  the  thing 
has  been  submitted  to,  and  noticed  by,  some 
one  in  the  habit  of  seeing  all  that  are  good  for 
anything,  nobody  can  tell  what  he  is  biding. 
For  instance,  he  orders  the  best  he  can  hear 
of,  at  the  prices  advertised,  and,  at  blooming 
time,  he  finds  several  so  much  alike  as  to 
thoroughly  disappoint  his  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. This  season  we  have  great  promises 
and  various  challenges,  and  perhaps  more  real 
good  ones  than  usual ;  but  there  are  some  too 
much  alike  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  same 
collections.  The  raisers  of  many  new  ones 
are  doing  their  best  to  show  specimens  ;  but 
in  judging  the  new  ones  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  small  plants  will  show  the  habit  as 
well  as  large  ones,  and  that  the  habit  will 
decide  the  claims  of  a  plant  when  the  flowers 
are  at  all  equal.  Again,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  true  habit  of  a  plant  is  best 


shown  by  exhibiting  it  in  its  natural  growth 
without  pinching  in  the  tops  to  make  it 
bushy,  or  otherwise  artificially  assisting  its 
appearance  ;  and  we  should  recommend  every 
one  to  show  two  plants,  one  cultivated  as  well 
as  it  can  be  by  pruning,  the  other  grown  as 
well  as  it  can  be  without  cutting  at  all. 


POTTED  PLANTS. 
All  plants  in  pots,  when  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  wind,  require  frequent  watering,  and 
simply  because  the  pots  dry  fast,  and  then 
the  fibres  of  the  plants  suffer  directly.  This 
would  seem  to  demand  that  when  pots  are  in 
the  open  air  they  should  be  plunged;  but  there 
is  another  mischief  awaits  them  if  this  be 
done  :  worms  get  into  the  pots,  and  the  roots 
get  out  of  the  pots,  and  striking  into  the  earth, 
excite  a  growth  which  is  not  desirable  while 
there,  and  receive  an  awful  check  when  the  pot 
is  removed,  and  the  roots  that  have  struck 
through  into  the  ground  are  broken  off,  be- 
cause the  plant  has  depended  on  them  for  all 
its  extra  growth.  It  has  been  found  the  best 
plan  to  place  the  pots  on  ahard  bottom — paved, 
cemented,  bricked,  slated,  tiled,  or  otherwise 
firm  and  waterproof ;  to  place  them  as  close 
together  as  they  will  stand,  in  breadths  of  six 
feet,  and  any  length,  with  the  ends  south  and 
north,  and  the  sides,  of  course,  east  and  west. 
If  they  are  to  remain  on  the  same  situation  all 
the  summer,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  pack 
them,  as  it  were,  in  ashes  or  gravel,  or  other 
naturally  dry  material,  because  the  watering  of 
the  pots  will  moisten  whatever  they  are  packed 
in,  while  the  hard  bottom  will  prevent  the  wet 
from  lodging.  The  roots  will  even  here  strike 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  less  disposition,  because 
the  hard  bottom,  and  the  ashes  or  gravel 
will  not  be  so  inviting  as  the  common  earth  ; 
and  they  will  greatly  protect  the  sides  of 
the  pots  from  sun  and  wind,  and  thus  keep  up 
a  moisture  among  the  fibres  that  have  reached 
them  ;  but  if  the  pots  have  no  packing,  an 
occasional  examination  and  constant  watering, 
when  the  sun  goes  down,  will  make  all  but  the 
outside  rows  pretty  safe,  and  a  row  of  turves, 
or  a  foot  walk  or  a  piece  of  plank  along  the 
sunny  side,  will  always  protect  them  enough. 


THE    POPPY. 

This  gaudy  flower  is  only  fitted  for  any  large 
garden,  and  it  requires  no  little  attention  to 
keep  it  from  spreading  all  over  a  place,  and 
degenerating  to  any  common  and  ugly  semi- 
double  subject.  The  great  fault  of  the  Poppy 
is  its  flimsy  nature,  and  the  short-lived  beauty 
of  the  bloom  in  consequence  of  it.  The  flower 
is  hardly  full  blown  before  the  petals  begin  to 
fall,  and  unless  the  seed-pods  are  constantly 
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taken  off  before  the  seed  perfects  itself,  the 
whole  ground  will  be  covered  in  a  season. 
There  is  another  disadvantage  in  this  flower — 
its  exceeding  short  period  of  bloom  ;  probably 
in  a  hot  summer  it  does  not  last  a  fortnight, 
and  even  in  that  time  the  first  pods  will  be 
ripe  enough  to  scatter  the  seed  ;  still  the  Poppy 
has  struck  out  into  numerous  and  richly 
coloured  varieties,  vieing  for  the  moment  with, 
if  not  eclipsing,  most  of  the  other  flowers  of  its 
season,  and  literally  lighting  up  an  otherwise 
very  dull  scene.  On  this  account  it  has  many 
admirers,  and  in  very  large  domains  it  is  usual 
to  sprinkle  a  few  seeds  every  dozen  yards  or 
so,  round  the  outer  borders  of  large  shrubbe- 
ries, not  in  small  patches,  but  in  a  sort  of  broad 
cast  sowing,  say  miss  a  dozen  yards,  and  then 
scatter  a  pinch  of  seed  so  as  to  occupy  three 
or  four  yards,  but  very  thinly  sown.  This 
may  be  done  as  early  as  any  of  the  border 
seeds  ;  when  they  are  well  up,  they  may  be 
thinned  out  with  the  hoe  to  such  distance  as 
will  enable  them  to  grow  and  bloom  well,  and 
then  be  allowed  to  take  their  chance.  The  in- 
stant they  begin  to  flower,  pull  up  or  hoe  out 
all  the  single  and  semi-double  ones,  and  re- 
tain only  the  best  ;  but  if  the  seed  be  originally 
sowed  for  double  flowers,  they  will  come  very 
generally  double,  and  wherever  there  happens 
to  be  any  better  than  ordinary,  or  new  in 
colour,  they  may  be  marked  for  seed  and  the 
pods  be  left  on  ;  the  others  should  have 
their  decaying  flowers  cut  oft',  and  no  pods  be 
allowed  to  perfect  themselves,  for  they  would 
so  sprinkle  the  ground,  that  they  would  plague 
you  the  next  season  like  so  many  weeds,  and 
require  hoeing  out,  besides  which,  you  would 
be  obliged  to  depend  on  them  as  your  stock 
for  next  year,  for  it  would  be  useless  to  sow 
other. 


ASPARAGUS. 

TnE  Asparagus,  (Asparagus  officinalis,)  is 
a  native  of  the  sandy  sea-coast  in  several  parts 
of  Britain,  seldom  rising  above  a  foot  high, 
and  bearing  little  apparent  resemblance  to  the 
cultivated  plant.  In  cultivation,  it  rises  four 
or  more  feet  high,  according  to  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  grown.  There  is,  in  reality,  only 
one  sort  of  Asparagus,  the  giant  varieties 
being  merely  the  result  of  good  cultivation  in 
very  favourable  soils.  A  rich  sandy  loam  is 
the  description  of  soil  in  which  this  plant 
thrives  ;  and  where  such  a  soil  is  not  naturally 
present,  endeavours  should  be  made  to  bring 
it  as  nearly  to  such  a  quality  as  possible,  by 
deep  trenching,  and  the  addition  of  sand,  clay, 
loam,  or  whatever  may  appear  to  be  most 
needed.  Ground  intended  for  this  plant  should 
also  be  well  manured  when  it  is  trenched,  such 
trenching  to  be  three  or  more  feet  deep,  or  as 


deep  as  the  soil  will  allow.  The  manure 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  and 
drains  should  be  put  in  to  secure  the  quarter 
from  stagnant  water  if  necessary.  If  a  foot  of 
prime  spit  dung  be  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  quarter,  and  well  incorporated  with  the 
soil,  it  will  not  be  found  too  much.  In 
trenching,  a  fair  trench  should  be  opened  at 
one  end  of  the  piece,  and  then  the  earth  and 
dung  should  be  chopped  down,  turned  over, 
and  thrown  to  the  other  side  of  the  trench  : 
in  this  manner  the  dung  and  earth  are  well 
mixed,  and  the  ground  is  left  light  and  open. 
If  this  be  done  during  winter,  a  second  turn- 
ing over  in  February  or  March,  just  before 
sowing  or  planting,  would  be  highly  beneficial. 
In  the  latter  month,  proceed  to  lay  out  the 
ground  into  beds  four  feet  wide,  and  with 
alleys  between  them  three  feet  wide.  Throw 
out  only  a  little  of  the  earth  from  the  alleys 
on  to  the  beds,  and  level  the  beds.  If  the 
ground  is  fit  for  the  growth  of  Asparagus, 
three  rows  of  plants  in  each  bed  will  be  quite 
sufficient  ;  but  if  poor,  four  rows  may  be 
planted.  In  the  first  open  weather  in  March, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  in  equidistant  rows, 
extending  the  length  of  the  bed,  drawing  drills 
about  two  inches  deep,  and  scattering  the  seeds 
thinly  in  it;  rake  smooth,  and  tread  the  seeds 
in  if  the  ground  be  light.  The  beds  must  be 
kept  very  clean  from  weeds;  and  regular  atten- 
tion to  watering  in  dry  weather  will  materially 
assist  the  progress  of  the  plants.  When  they 
are  about  two  inches  high,  thin  them  out  to 
about  nine  inches  or  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows, 
according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil.  In 
the  following  spring,  give  a  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  dung,  and  carefully  fork  it  in.  It  is  a 
general  practice  to  lay  on  the  dung  in  the 
autumn  as  a  protection  against  frost,  by  which 
it  becomes  .very  much  exhausted  before  the 
spring;  so  if  this  course  be  pursued,  some 
addition  ought  to  be  made  previously  to  fork- 
ing over  the  beds. 

Sea-weed  is  an  excellent  manure  for  this 
vegetable;  and  considerable  benefit  to  the  crop 
has  also  accrued  from  giving  the  beds  a  good 
dressing  with  salt  in  the  spring.  The  above 
method  should  be  pursued  in  the  second  and 
third  years,  adding  more  earth  to  the  beds 
from  the  alleys  in  each  season,  and  manuring 
well  also.  In  the  third  season,  some  begin  to 
cut  the  heads  for  table ;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  it  materially  weakens  the 
roots;  and  even  in  the  fourth  year  but  few 
should  be  cut,  and  those  only  the  earliest. 

Some  prefer  planting  one  year  old  plants, 
which  have  been  raised  in  beds  sown  thicker 
than  when  intended  to  be  left;  but  the  sowing 
where  they  are  to  remain  is  decidedly  the 
better  practice,  although  by  the  former  method 
a    year    is    apparently   gained    in    the    plants 
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coming  into  a  bearing  state.  The  manage- 
ment is  the  same  in  both  cases,  except  in 
making  the  drills  deeper  to  receive  the  roots, 
burying  the  crowns  about  two  inches  below 
the  surface.  The  after  culture  is  nearly  simi- 
lar to  that  above,  the  principal  points  to  attend 
to  being  to  add  a  good  coat  of  dung  every 
season ;  the  rough  of  which  should  be  raked 
off  into  the  alleys  in  the  spring,  and  the  sur- 
face forked  over,  great  care  being  observed 
not  to  injure  the  crowns  of  the  roots.  The 
sides  of  the  beds  are  also  generally  pared 
down,  and  an  addition  made  to  the  surface  of 
the  bed  from  the  alleys,  so  as  to  have  six  or 
eight  inches  of  light  earth  over  the  roots,  by 
which  means  the  shoots  are  blanched,  and  also 
rendered  long  enough  for  use.  In  light  soils 
this  plan  is  very  good ;  but  in  heavy  soils,  a 
covering  of  sand,  leaves,  or  any  similar  mate- 
rial answers  better,  than  to  lay  such  a  thick- 
ness of  heavy  earth  on  them.  In  the  autumn, 
the  stalks  should  be  cut  over  and  cleared  away, 
and  a  layer  of  dung  or  other  material  spread 
on  the  beds  for  protection  from  frost.  None 
of  the  shoots  should  be  cut  for  use  after  peas 
become  tolerably  plentiful,  as  late  cutting 
weakens  the  roots  for  another  year.  In  cut- 
ting, care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
other  shoots  still  below  the  surface ;  but  those 
■who  like  a  fine  flavoured  vegetable,  and  are 
not  too  nice  how  they  look  when  cooked,  will 
do  well  to  let  the  shoots  grow  at  least  six 
inches  above  the  soil,  so  as  to  acquire  their 
natural  colour,  and  it  will  then  be  easy  to 
break  them  over  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface,  without 
danger  to  the  advancing  shoots. 

Asparagus  is  very  easily  forced,  and  by  that 
means  may  be  obtained  all  through  the  winter. 
The  plants  for  forcing  must  not  be  less  than 
three  years  old ;  but  when  of  greater  age,  are 
much  more  productive.  Almost  any  struc- 
ture, where  a  moderate  heat  is  maintained,  is 
suitable  for  this  purpose;  but  one  of  the  btst 
is  a  pit  or  frame  on  a  moderate  hot-bed. 
Having  laid  a  slight  covering  of  any  common 
mould  on  the  bed,  the  roots  are  to  be  placed  on 
this  as  close  as  they  will  go,  when  they  should 
also  be  covered  two  or  three  inches  with  any 
light  mould.  By  keeping  the  lights  covered 
with  mats,  the  shoots  are  easily  blanched,  or 
as  easily  obtained  in  a  green  state  if  wished, 
by  allowing  free  access  of  light.  Air  should 
be  given  occasionally,  especially  if  the  bed 
prove  over  warm,  and  the  shoots  draw  up  too 
weak.  Sixty  degrees  is  the  highest  that  should 
ever  be  allowed,  but  less  will  be  found  prefer- 
able. As  the  roots  are  quite  useless  after  they 
are  forced,  the  shoots  should  be  cut  as  long  as 
any  worth  using  are  produced,  and  the  roots 
then  thrown  away.  The  best  plan  of  obtain- 
ing  a  supply  of  roots  for  this  purpose,   is  to 


yearly  sow  as  much  ground  for  succession  as 
it  is  intended  to  break  up,  of  course  using  the 
oldest  beds  for  that  purpose. 

In  some  large  establishments,  the  beds  in 
the  open  ground  are  so  constructed,  as  to  be 
forced  at  pleasure,  either  with  hot  dung  or 
leaves;  or  as  at  Frogmore,  with  hot  water. 
For  this  purpose  the  beds  may  be  made  three 
feet  wide,  the  sides  being  formed  by  four-inch 
open  brick-work,  the  alleys  being  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide  between  the  brick-work. 
In  these  alleys,  the  fermenting  materials,  or 
pipes  are  laid,  and  the  whole  is  covered  in 
with  close  boarding,  so  as  to  allow  the  beds  to 
be  got  at  without  interfering  with  the  source 
of  heat.  The  beds  must  also  be  covered  in,  in 
any  way  most  suitable,  a  moveable  wooden 
framework  being,  no  doubt,  the  best. 


LAYERING. 
Many  plants,  when  kept  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, having  a  tendency  to  throw  out  roots 
from  their  joints,  the  idea  of  making  layers 
must  have  very  early  occurred  to  gardeners.  * 
When  the  roots  are  thrown  out  naturally 
wherever  a  joint  of  the  shoot  touches  the 
moist  earth  (as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
kinds  of  Verbena,  which  only  require  pegging 
down  to  make  them  form  new  plants),  layers 
differ  very  little  from  runners ;  but  layers, 
properly  so  called,  are  when  the  art  of  the  gar- 
dener has  been  employed  to  make  plants  throw 
out  roots  when  they  would  not  have  done  so 
naturally.  The  most  common  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  cut  half  through,  and  slit  upwards, 
a  shoot  from  a  growing  plant,  putting  a  bit  of 
twig  or  potsherd  between  the  separated  parts, 
and  then  to  peg  down  the  shoot,  so  as  to  bury 
the  divided  joint  in  the  earth ;  when  the 
returning  sap,  being  arrested  in  its  progress  to 
the  main  root,  will  accumulate  at  the  joint,  to 
which  it  will  afford  such  abundance  of  nourish- 
ment as  to  induce  it  to  throw  out  a  mass  of 
fibrous  roots,  and  thus  to  convert  the  shoot 
bej'ond  it  into  a  new  plant,  which  may  be 
separated  from  the  parent,  and  transplanted. 
The  only  art  required  in  layering  is  to  con- 
trive the  most  effectual  means  of  interrupting 
the  returning  sap,  so  as  to  produce  as  great  an 
accumulation  of  it  as  possible  at  the  joint  from 
which  the  roots  are  to  be  produced.  For  this 
purpose,  sometimes,  instead  of  cutting  the 
branch  half  through,  a  ring  of  bark  is  removed 
below  the  joint,  care  being  taken  that  the 
knife  does  not  penetrate  into  the  wood  ;  and 
at  others  a  wire  is  twisted  firmly  round  the 
shoot,  so  as  to  pinch  in  the  bark  ;  or  a  knife  or 
other  sharp  instrument  is  passed  through  the 
branch  several  times  in  different  directions  : 
in  short,  anything  that  wounds  or  injures  the 
shoot,   so  as  to  throw   an  impediment  in  the 
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way  of  the  returning  sap,  and  yet  not  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  sap  that  is  ascending, 
will  suffice.  Layering  is  a  very  common 
mode  of  propagating  plants  ;  and  in  nurseries 
often  every  shoot  of  a  tree  or  shrub  is  thus 
wounded  and  pegged  down.  In  this  case,  the 
central  root  is  called  a  stool,  from  the  verb,  to 
stole,  which  signifies  the  power  most  decidu- 
ous trees  possess,  of  sending  up  new  stems 
from  the  collar  of  their  roots  when  cut  down. 
The  seasons  for  performing  the  operation  of 
layering  are  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  before  the  new  sap  begins  to  rise, 
or  in  June  or  July,  after  all  the  summer 
supply  of  ascending  sap  has  risen  ;  as  at  these 
seasons  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  tree 
by  occasioning  an  overflow  of  the  ascending 
sap,  which  sometimes  takes  place  when  the 
tree  is  wounded  while  the  sap  is  in  active 
motion.  In  most  cases  the  layers  are  left  on 
twelve  months,  and  in  many  two  years,  before 
they  are  divided  from  the  parent  plant,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  sufficiently  supplied 
with  roots.  In  nurseries,  the  ground  is  gene- 
rally prepared  round  each  stool  by  digging, 
and  sometimes  by  manuring  ;  and  the  gardener 
piques  himself  on  laying  down  the  branches 
neatly,  so  as  to  form  a  radiated  circle  round 
the  stool,  with  the  ends  rising  all  round,  about 
the  same  height. —  Gardener's  Gazette. 

Chinese  Mode  oe  Layering. — The  Chi- 
nese method  of  layering,  which  consists  in 
wounding  a  branch,  and  then  surrounding  the 
place  with  moist  earth  contained  either  in  a 
flower-pot  or  a  basket,  is  frequently  adopted 
in  the  Continental  gardens ;  and  it  has  the 
very  great  advantage  of  producing  a  young 
tree  which  will  flower  and  fruit  while  yet  of 
very  small  size.  It  is  generally  applied  to 
camellias,  orange  trees,  and  magnolias  ;  but  it 
will  do  equally  well  for  almost  any  other  tree 
or  shrub.  When  a  plant  is  to  be  layered  in 
this  manner,  a  ring  of  bark  is  first  taken  off, 
and  then  a  flower-pot  is  procured,  open  on  one 
side,  so  as  to  admit  the  branch  ;  and  some 
moss  being  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower- 
pot, it  is  filled  up  with  earth,  and  a  piece  of 
wood  is  placed  inside  the  pot  before  the  open 
part  to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  out.  It 
may  be  fastened  in  its  place  by  wires  hung 
over  a  branch,  or  supported  by  four  little 
sticks  tied  to  the  pot  with  string.  The  earth 
should  be  very  moist  before  it  is  put  into  the 
pot,  and,  if  the  season  be  dry,  it  may  be  re- 
moistened  from  time,  to  time.  When  the  layer 
is  supposed  to  have  rooted,  a  tolerably  deep 
notch  should  be  made  in  the  branch  below  the 
pot ;  ami  afterwords  it  may  be  cutoff,  ami  the 
young  plant  transferred  with  its  ball  of  earth 
entire,  to  another  pot  or  to  the  open  ground. 
A  simpler  way  of  performing  the  operation  is, 
using  a  piece  of  lead  instead  of  a  flower-pot. 


A  modification  of  this  plan  was  adopted  by 
Baron  Humboldt  in  South  America.  AVhen 
he  met  with  any  tree  that  he  thought  worthy 
of  being  introduced  into  Europe,  he  took  a 
ring  of  bark  off  one  of  the  branches,  and  then 
surrounding  the  branch  above  the  ring  with 
moist  earth,  he  bound  round  it  several  strips 
of  pitched  cloth  or  oil  cloth  which  he  carried 
with  him  on  purpose,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  consequently  keep  the  earth  moist.  After 
an  absence  of  two  or  three  months,  he  re- 
turned to  the  tree,  and  cut  off  the  branch 
below  the  bandage,  when  he  generally  found 
that  it  had  struck  root  in  the  moist  earth.  In 
this  way  he  obtained  nearly  all  the  rare  and 
curious  trees  that  he  brought  to  Europe. — lb. 

THK    WATER    CRESS. 

The  Water  Cress  {Nasturtium  officinale, 
R.  Brown)  is  a  native  of  rills  and  streamlets, 
not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world,  having  been  met  with  in 
such  situations,  and  in  company  with  the 
Brooklime,  (  Veronica  Beccabunga)  its  usual 
associate  here,  on  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Its  use  as  an  esculent  is,  no 
doubt,  as  ancient  as  it  is  universal,  whilst  the 
esteem  in  which  it  is  held  in  this  country  is 
evidenced  by  the  enormous  quantities  grown 
and  brought  to  market  in  London,  and  other 
large  towns,  within  the  last  few  years. 

Although  there  is  what  are  termed  the 
Green  and  the  Brown  Water  Cress,  the  dif- 
ference seems  more  owing  to  season  and  cul- 
ture than  anything  else.  At  any  rate,  they 
are  very  slight  varieties,  although  no  doubt 
can  exist,  but  this  plant  is  as  susceptible  of 
improvement  as  others,  if  proper  attention 
were  paid  in  selecting  the  plants  and  saving 
seed. 

The  most  successful  cultivators  of  the  Water 
Cress  are  such  as  can  command  a  supply  of 
running  water  near  the  springs  from  which  it 
issues,  as  in  the  beds  at  Little  Marlow,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  at  Rickmansworth,  in 
Hertfordshire.  Wherever  a  flow  of  water  can 
be  kept  in  command,  either  to  let  on  or  off 
the  beds,  there  in  general  the  Water  Cress 
may  be  grown  in  considerable  perfection  ;  but 
if  the  supply  be  from  the  overflow  of  a  pond, 
or  other  comparatively  still  water,  there  is 
generally  so  much  weed,  slime,  and  insects  in 
it  as  to  render  it  hardly  iit  for  this  purpose. 
However,  where  it  is  wished  to  grow  this 
plant,  the  first  thing  is  to  have  a  sluice  at  the 
head  of  the  ground  so  as  to  regulate  the  sup- 
ply of  water.  If  the  beds  are  to  be  made  in 
the  course  of  the  stream,  then  the  bottom 
must  be  level,  and  a  very  slight  fall  given  to 
it.  If  the  space  be  two  or  three  yards  across, 
then  at  about  six  yards  down  the  stream  an 
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embankment  should  be  made  sufficiently  high 
to  keep  back  about  one  foot  of  water  over  the 
whole  of  the  prepared  bed.  In  this  embank- 
ment a  sluice  should  also  be  made  so  as  to  re- 
gulate the  depth  of  water,  or  to  lay  it  dry  if 
necessary.  Below  this  first  bed  others  may 
be  made  according  to  the  quantity  wanted.  If 
the  bottom  of  the  stream  does  not  afford  space 
enough,  a  system  of  alternate  ditches  and 
banks  may  be  dug  out  of  the  adjoining  land, 
having  a  leading  gutter  for  the  supply  of 
water,  with  a  sluice  in  it  at  the  head  of  each 
ditch,  and  a  similar  gutter  at  the  lower  end  to 
carry  off  the  water.  The  banks  should  be  left 
broad  enough  for  cropping,  and  they  will  be 
found  excellent  places  for  crops  of  raspberries, 
strawberries,  and  all  summer  crops,  from  the 
facility  with  which  they  may  be  watered. 
When  the  beds  are  thus  far  prepared,  the  bot- 
toms should  receive  a  thick  coating  of  gravel, 
chalk,  or  some  such  material,  if  not  naturally 
furnished  in  that  way.  When  all  is  prepared 
the  plants  may  be  put  in,  in  a  regular  manner, 
about  a  foot  apart  each  way.  The  plants 
should  be  a  moderate  tuft  of  the  strongest  and 
best  of  the  old  plants,  and  they  must  be  kept  in 
their  places  by  laying  a  large  stone  on  each 
tuft.  After  planting,  the  water  should  be  let 
in  so  as  barely  to  cover  them,  and  not  so  much 
as  that,  if  a  brisk  stream  can  be  kept  up,  as  it 
would  displace  the  plants.  When  they  are 
fairly  rooted  and  growing  the  water  must 
be  deepened  accordingly,  especially  in  frosty 
weather,  when  the  bed  in  use  should  be 
flooded  deep  enough  to  keep  the  plants  far 
enough  under  water  to  avoid  ordinaiy  frosts. 
The  beds  should  be  planted  in  succession  every 
one,  two,  or  three  months,  according  to  the 
demand,  and  the  old  ones  destroyed. as  soon  as 
the  plants  become  weak  or  foul. 

SIMMONs's    PATENT    HYGROMETER. 

Not  less  essential  than  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of 
a  plant-house,  is  that  of  its  humidity  ;  in  other 
words,  an  artificial  atmosphere  to  be  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  must  provide  certain 
conditions  of  humidity  as  well  as  temperature, 
and  it  is  highly  important  to  be  able  to  be- 
come as  conversant  with  the  former  of  these 
conditions  as  the  latter — to  know,  in  fact, 
what  amount  of  moisture  as  well  as  of  heat, 
the  artificial  climate  contains.  The  thermo- 
meter, as  is  well  known,  supplies  every 
facility  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
degree  of  heat.  Experienced '  gardeners  also 
know  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  feel  and 
smell  of  the  atmosphere  when  they  enter  it, 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  a  proper  state  as 
regards  the  amount  of  moisture,  but  even 
to    them,    some    means    of  ascertaining    the 


degree  of  moisture  with  certainty,  and  with 
as  much  facility  as  the  thermometer  affords 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  temperature,  is 
of  importance.  Such  a  means  is  afforded  by 
a  new  instrument,  which  has  lately  attracted 
some  notice  ;  we  refer  to  Simmons's  Hygro- 
meter, which  we  shall  presently  describe. 
The  importance  of  such  an  instrument  to 
amateur  horticulturists,  we  need  not  stop  to 
point  out,  as  it  must  be  self-evident. 

In  general  terms,  this  hygrometer  may 
be  described  as  consisting  of  "  a  thin  slip 
of  mahogany,  cut  across  the  grain,  adapted  to 
a  pulley  and  spiral  spring,  connected  with 
a  vertical  arm,  resembling  the  hand  of  a  clock. 
This  hand  is  made  to  traverse  a  dial-plate 
marked  off  into  degrees,  expressing  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  between  what 
is  observed  when  the  instrument  is  plunged 
in  water  on  the  one  hand,  and  exposed  to 
excessive  dryness  on  the  other."  Thus,  when 
the  hand  stands  at  50  degrees,  as  indicated  on 
the  dial  plate,  a  certain  specific  amount  of 
moisture  is  as  clearly  indicated  as  the  heat 
connected  with  the  rise  of  the  mercury  in 
a  thermometer  to  50  degrees  ;  and  when  once 
the  value  of  the  degrees  as  regards  the 
amount  of  the  moisture  is  learned,  it  will, 
of  course,  convey  information  of  the  most 
marked  and  satisfactory  nature. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  action  of  this  instrument,  when  suspended 
out  of  doors  against  a  shaded  wall,  protected 
from  wet  ;  and  we  can  therefore  state  de- 
finitively from  actual  observation,  that  it  dues 
act ;  and  that,  too,  in  accordance  with  what  is 
obviously  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
as  regards  moisture.  When  the  air  is  damp, 
as  for  instance,  after  a  shower,  the  hand  indi- 
cates, say  80  degrees,  and  probably  this  is 
about  the  point  which,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
suitable  to  stove  plants.  In  warm  sunny 
days  (spring  season),  when,  of  course,  the  air 
is  somewhat  drier,  we  have  seen  it  go  back  to 
60  degrees.  These  facts  show  that  the  in- 
strument works  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Other 
circumstances  connected  with  its  use  in  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  show 
even  more  forcibly  its  susceptibility  of  the 
amount  of  the  moisture  in  the  air. 

There  are  two  or  three  conditions  of  some 
importance  which  must  be  attended  to,  in 
using  this  Hygrometer.  It  must  be  placed 
in  the  shade,  for  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
would  be  liable  to  disarrange  its  action  ;  it 
must  not.  be  hung  in  the  wet,  nor  damped  by 
any  means,  for  it  will  be  obvious  that  this 
would  at  once  act  on  the  instrument,  and 
produce  a  false  indication  ;  and  it  must  not  be 
subjected  to  greater  heat  than  is  congenial  to 
vegetable  life.  It  will  be  understood  that 
it  acts  by  means  of  the  swelling  of  the  cross- 
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grained  piece  of  wood  when  absorbing 
moisture  on  one  hand,  and  its  contracting 
on  becoming  dry  on  the  other  ;  this  moves 
the  machinery  winch  is  attached  to  the  piece 
of  wood,  so  as  to  cause  the  hand  on  the  dial 
plate  to  advance  towards  "  wet"  or  "  diy,"  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Objections  have  been  raised  against  the 
principle  on  which  this  instrument  is  con- 
structed :  these  objections  may  be  of  some  force 
so  far  as  scientific  observations  are  concerned. 
For  scientific  purposes  the  hygrometers  of 
Saussure,  Leslie,  L)e  Luc,  and  Daniell  are 
held — and,  we  believe,  deservedly — in  high 
estimation  ;  but  they  require  much  care  in 
making  the  observations — far  more  than  is 
convenient  to  gardeners — and  nice  calcula- 
tions, before  the  result  is  obtained.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  of  Siramons's  indicates  at 
once  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, with  sufficient  accurary  for  all  the 
purposes  of  plant  culture.  We  should  like  to 
see  these  instruments  brought  into  common 
use,  for  we  are  sure  they  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  regulation  of  artificial  climates  for 
exotic  plants. 


THE    PARSLEY. 

The  Parsley  (  Pet  roselinum  sativum)  occurs 
in  an  apparently  wild  state  in  so  many  locali- 
ties, especially  in  the  south  and  south-west  of 
England  on  old  walls  and  rocks,  as  to  have 
established  a  good  claim  to  be  now  considered 
a  native  plant,  although  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  introduced  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  biennial  plant,  flowering  about  June  in 
the  second  season  of  its  growth.  The  plant 
and  its  uses  are  too  well  known  to  need  further 
description. 

The  varieties  of  the  Parsley  are  few  ;  the 
common  or  wild  plant  is  seldom  grown  except 
for  sheep,  or  in  game  preserves,  for  the.  hares 
and  rabbits  to  crop.  "When  cultivated  for  these 
purposes,  if  on  ground  it  likes,  it  attains  a  size 
and  luxuriance  far  surpassing  its  appearance  in 
a  wild  state. 

Many  names  are  given  to  the  curled-leaved 
variety  ;  but  as  any  person  may  save  as  many 
sorts  as  they  please  from  the  same  packet  of 
seed,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  try  to  describe 
any.  Size,  as  well  as  the  full  and  curly  pro- 
perty of  the  leaf,  is  often  looked  to  here  ;  so 
that  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  distinguish 
the  Large  Curled  Parsley,  as  English,  as  there 
is  a  very  excellent  dwarf  variety  often  imported 
from  France  (their  Pcrsil  nain  tresfrisr)  which 
is  well  worthy  of  general  cultivation  in  private 
gardens.  It  is  very  dwarf,  and  very  much 
curled,  being  well  fitted  for  edgings  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  where  room  is  of  consequence. 

The  Hamburgh  Parsley  is  also  called  the 


broad-leaved,  and  large-rooted  Parsley.  It  is 
a  larger  growing  plant  than  the  common,  with 
spreading  leaves,  and  a  large  fusiform  root,  for 
which  it  is  cultivated. 

The  culture  of  the  Parsley  is  very  simple  ; 
almost  any  ground  seems  to  suit  it.  It  is 
often  grown  as  edgings ;  but  if  grown  in  beds 
by  itself,  proceed  in  March  to  draw  drills  about 
one  foot  apart,  the  ground  having  been  pre- 
viously dug,  and  scatter  the  seeds  in  them, 
covering  them  not  more  than  half  an  inch,  and 
rake  the  ground  smooth.  Keep  the  crop  clean, 
and  when  the  plants  are  in  the  rough  leaf  (the 
seeds  lay  thirty  and  more  days  in  the  ground, 
especially  if  two  dry  or  old),  thin  them  out 
from  four  to  six  inches  apart.  Two  or  three 
other  sowings  may  be  made  from  this  time  to 
the  end  of  May,  and,  if  necessary,  another  in 
August,  under  a  wall  or  paling,  to  be  as  much 
out  of  the  way  of  frost  as  possible.  Plants 
treated  as  above  will  progress  rapidly  ;  and 
when  the  hard  weather  approaches,  any  desir- 
able quantity  of  that  sown  in  beds  may  be  pro- 
tected from  ordinary  frosts  by  the  ground  being 
stuck  full  of  small  spray  of  trees,  over  which 
mats  or  litter  may  be.  laid  if  necessar)'.  Of 
course  the  sowings  must  be  repeated  every 
year,  as  the  plants  perish  after  seeding  in  the 
second  year.  If  it  be  necessary  to  force  any 
during  winter  or  spring,  the  roots  may  be  pot- 
ted up  and  introduced  to  the  coolest  part  of  the 
forcing  houses  or  frames,  but  this  is  seldom 
required. 

As  the  root  is  the  part  wanted  for  use  in  the 
Hamburgh  Parsley,  of  course  a  different  treat- 
ment is  required.  To  obtain  roots  of  a  large 
size,  a  piece  of  deep,  rather  dry,  and  poor 
ground  should  be  selected,  and  half- trenched, 
if  not  already  sufficiently  and  deeply  stirred. 
At  any  favourable  time,  from  February  to  the 
first  week  in  April,  sow  the  seed  in  drills  one 
foot  apart,  and  about  half  an  inch  deep,  scat- 
tering the  seeds  rather  thinly,  and  treading 
them  in,  if  the  ground  is  very  light  or  very 
dry  ;  in  which  latter  case  water  them  well  just 
before  the  seed  is  sown.  When  the  plants  are 
well  up,  thin  them  out  to  at  least  six  inches 
apart,  and  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  the 
soil  well  stirred  among  them.  Some  of  the 
earliest  sown  will  be  ready  for  use  in  August, 
and  on  the  approach  of  frost  the  later  ones  may 
be  taken  up  and  stored  in  sand  for  use  as 
wanted.      They  are  much  liked  by  many. 


CONTEMPORARY    "WRITINGS, 

AND    ORIGINAL    NOTES   CONNECTED    WITH    HORTICULTURE 
AND    NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Layering  ov  Carnation's. — This  operation 
has  been  often  well  described,  but  the  majority 
of  operators  cut  the  leaves  short  and  square 
at  top  at  the  time  they  layer  the  shoots.    Now 
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we  have  an  insuperable  objection  to  cutting  the 
leaves  at  all,  except  those  few  that  we  must  take 
right  away,  that  is,  those  below  the  third  good 
joint.  These  are  necessarily  removed  to  enable 
ns  to  make  the  incision,  and  lay  down  the  shoot. 
The  only  object  we  have  here,  is  to  denounce  the 
shortening  of  the  leaves,  for  the  plant  is  thereby 
greatly  weakened,  while  no  single  object  is 
attained  by  it  ;  besides,  nobody  likes  to  see  a 
mutilated  plant,  and  the  ridiculous  excuse  that 
it  gives  more  room  is  untenable. 

Thinning  of  Standard  Trees. — Standard 
fruit  trees  are  confessedly  neglected.  What- 
ever fruit  comes  is  left  to  swell  and  ripen  as 
well  as  it  can  ;  and  unless  the  wind  lessens 
their  number  by  blowing  some  down,  which  in- 
variably leads  to  the  bruising  of  the  remainder, 
the  tree  is  distressed  by  having  to  support  three 
times  the  number,  perhaps,  that  it  ought,  and 
the  fruit  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  gathering, 
because  it  has  only  had  among  the  whole,  what 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  a  smaller 
quantity.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  and 
has  begun  to  swell,  they  should  be  gone  over, 
and  full  half,  if  it  be  a  full  crop,  should  be  taken 
away,  chiefly  from  the  crowded  parts.  This 
may  seem  troublesome,  but  it  well  pays  for  the 
trouble  by  the  hardiness  and  advanced  value  of 
the  remainder.  When  they  have  swelled  to 
nearly  half  their  size,  all  the  ugly  and  deformed 
and  blighted  fruit  may  be  removed,  and  only  a 
proper  quantity  allowed  to  perfect  themselves. 
In  going  over  these  to  get  them  in,  a  little  time 
bestowed  upon  a  first  gathering — which  should 
be  early  and  only  comprise  the  largest  and  for- 
wardest  fruit — will  pay  well  ;  and  the  removal 
of  these  will  aid  the  remainder  in  completing 
their  growth  and  ripening.  We  have  not  here 
mentioned  any  particular  fruit,  for  the  thinning 
applies  to  all ;  but  the  gathering  once  quite 
early,  before  one-fourth  of  them  are  either  use- 
able or  marketable,  applies  to  all  soft  fruits 
that  are  taken  ripe  to  market.  Cherries,  for 
instance,  may  be  half-a-  crown  a  pound  to-day, 
and  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to-morrow,  and 
come  down  to  ninepence  the  third  clay.  The 
great  object,  then,  is  not  to  lose  a  day  nor  an 
hour,  if  it  can  be  helped.  Plums  are  also  of 
the  same  changeable  prices.  If  you  can  be 
first  at  market  or  first  at  table,  the  profit  or  the 
fame  belongs  to  you  ;  and  in  most  instances 
this  can  be  achieved  by  thinning  the  fruit,  that 
it  may  have  tlie  benefit  of  a  larger  share  of 
nourishment,  and  gathering  a  few  as  soon  as  a 
few  can  be  obtained.  The  same  applies  to  wall- 
fruit  trees,  but  they  are  generally  better  at- 
tended to ;  it  is  only  the  standard  trees  which 
are  so  commonly  neglected,  and  to  which  we 
would  direct  attention. 

A  Proposal  to  Florists  — It  has  always 
struck  me  as  a  great  inconvenience  that  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  so  much  carriage  for  plants,  and 


that  because  we  have  no  general  association 
under  proper  management  ;  and  therefore,  if  I 
want  Mr.  A's  Fuchsias,  Mr.  B's  Verbenas,  Mr. 
C's  Dahlias  (and  perhaps  also  Messrs.  D,  E,  F, 
G-,  H,  and  I's),  Mr.  Somebody-else's  Gera- 
niums, and  so  on,  I  have  to  write  to  all  these 
separately,  and  obtain  them  as  I  can,  at  a  large 
cost  of  carriage,  and  (as  little  orders  are  not 
always  worth  serving)  sometimes  not  at  all. 
Now,  if  there  were  any  society  to  which  all 
these  people  belonged,  the  entire  orders  re- 
quired to  be  executed  could  be  sent  there,  and 
one  carriage  do  for  twenty  people's  plants. 
Think  of  this.— P.P. 

The  Cholwell  Pear.  —  This  is  a  good 
hardy  early  Pear,  worth  cultivating,  as  it 
comes  in  season  at  the  end  of  September  or 
the  beginning  of  October,  when  the  supply 
sometimes  becomes  broken  off*.  The  form  of 
the  fruit  is  curved  pyramidal,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  nine-tenths 
in  diameter  at  the  widest  part  of  the  section, 
which  is  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  from 
the  stalk  ;  the  eye  is  small,  but  open  ;  the  stalk 
slender,  and  obliquely  attached,  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  the  skin  is 
smooth,  thin,  yellowish  green  on  the  shaded 
side,  faintly  tinted  and  obscurely  streaked  witli 
dull  red  next  the  sun,  which  is  also  sprinkled 
with  small  dots ;  the  flesh  is  yellowish-white, 
melting,  buttery,  very  sugary  and  rich,  with  a 
musky  flavour  resembling  that  of  the  variety 
called  Henri  Quatre,  or  less  so,  that  of  the 
Seckel. 

Judging  Apples  and  Pears. — "  The  way 
I  test  the  merit  of  an  Apple  or  Pear,  is  by 
reducing  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  to  a  pulp,  by 
means  of  a  little  wooden  bowl  and  pestle.  The 
reduced  pulp  is  then  placed,  in  small  quantities, 
on  an  earthen  dish,  and  exposed  for  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty'  minutes  to  the  air.  This  I  have 
practised  at  home,  to  decide  the  merits  of  cider 
apples,  for  years  past ;  but  last  October,  at 
our  exhibition,  I  told  my  two  fellow-judges  of 
fruit,  that  1  would  save  their  teeth  from  the 
effects  of  tasting  sour  apples.  I  accordingly 
set  to  work,  and  having  arranged  the  reduced 
pulp  of  about  a  dozen  apples,  in  rows  on  a 
dish,  where,  with  a  number  corresponding  with 
each  fruit,  it  remained  about  fifteen  minutes, 
I  then  pointed  out  what  I  expected  we  should 
all  agree  was.  the  best  fruit  for  the  press,  by 
the  depth  of  the  brown  tint  assumed  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen."  (Mr.  Williams,  in 
Journ.  Hort.  Soc.)  It  has  been  experienced 
that  apples  which  cook  of  a  white  colour  may 
be  made  to  acquire  a  fine  tint  by  paring  and 
cutting  a  day  before,  so  as  to  expose  the  juice 
to  the  action  of  oxygen,  which  invariably 
changes  the  colour. 

Melons. — The  Duke  of  Sutherland's  gar- 
dener at  Trentham  adopts  the  following  plan 
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with  the  melons  he  outs  late  in  the  Autumn  :  — 
He  wraps  them  in  paper,  and  lays  them  in  a 
basket,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  is  also 
covered  with  paper ;  he  then  lays  a  sheet  of 
paper  over  the  whole,  and  places  the  basket  in 
a  pine  stove  for  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
by  which  means  the  fruit  acquires  an  excellent 
flavour,  and  is  esteemed  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  dessert  during  November. 

Exhibiting  Strawberries. — A  very  great 
improvement  might  be  effected  upon  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  showing  Strawberries,  by  which 
each  fruit  is  picked  separately.  The  evil  of 
this  is,  that  it  discourages  the  small  grower. 
Where  a  person  has  a  large  quantity  of  Straw- 
berries growing,  he  can  go  over  the  whole  and 
pick  merely  the  finest  fruit  ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  dish  so  made  up  is  better  than  can 
be  produced  by  a  person  who  lias  not  half  so 
many  to  gather  from.  A  plan  is  adopted  with 
forced  Strawberries  in  someof  our  best  English 
gardens,  which  might  with  propriety  be  taken 
advantage  of  at  exhibitions.  When  in  flower 
the  trusses  are  thinned  to  ten  blossoms  ;  these 
are  carefully  set,  and  produce  ten  fruit,  which 
being  properly  selected,  grow  and  ripen  about 
the  same  time,  and  come  nearly  of  equal  size ; 
the  whole  truss  is  then  cut  like  a  bunch  of 
Grapes,  and  thus  sent  to  table.  A  similar 
plan  adopted  at  exhibitions  would  be  a  test  of 
growing  Strawberries,  and  would  give  the 
small  grower  a  chance  of  competing  with  the 
grower  of  large  quantities.  Suppose  a  dish 
to  be  required  to  consist  of  four  trusses,  each 
to  have  ten  fruit  on  them,  there  would  be  no 
escaping  a  rigorous  test  of  culture,  and  every 
grower  would  have  an  equal  chance.  The 
plan  here  referred  to,  that  of  the  thinning  of 
the  blooms,  might  be  advantageously  followed 
in  the  culture  of  Strawberries  generally,  and 
a  greater  quantity  of  finer  fruit  would  be 
secured. — M. 

Sizes  of  Flower-pots.  —  The  following 
list  gives  the  size  of  each  number,  in  inches, 
at  the  London  potteries  : — 

*cr°ss  Deep. 

Thumb-pots,  sixty  to  the  cast,  aretlietop- 

inside      ., 2|  21 

Sixties  ;  that  is,  sixty  to  the  cast  .  3  3.\ 
Forty-eights  ;  that  is,  forty-eight  to 

the  cast 4J  5 

Thirty-twos;  that  is,  thirty-two  to 

the  cast        6  5 

Twenty-fours  ;  that   is,  twenty-four 

to  the  cast 8J  8 

Sixteens  ;  that  is,  sixteen  to  the  cast     9^  9 

Twelves;  that  is,  twelve  to  the  cast    11  j  10 

Eights  ;  that  is,  eight  to  the  cast      .12  11 

Sixes;  that  is,  six  to  the  cast      .     .13  12 

Fours  ;  that  is,  four  to  the  east    .     .   15  13 

Twos  ;  that  is,  two  to  the  cast    .     .18  14 

The  above  arc  about  the  sizes  in  inches  ;  for 


at  each  pottery  they  rather  differ  in  size,  and 
the  pots  do  not  shrink  alike  during  the  burn- 
ing. Some  potteries  make  them  a  trifle  larger, 
but  that  is  of  no  consequence  to  plants. — ■ 
Glenny's  A  Imancrc. 

Conifers  of  Oregon. — The  bulk  of  the 
woods  over  the  whole  of  Upper  Oregon,  con- 
sists of  the  majestic  and  valuable  Pin  us  pon- 
derosa,  attaining  an  average  height  of  150 
feet,  and  not  seldom  a  trunk  from  4  to  8  feet 
in  diameter,  beautifully  rounded,  and  clothed 
with  reddish  brown  bark  ;  the  wood  is  very 
durable  and  heavy,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  resin  diffused  through  it ;  hence 
it  is  called  "  arbre  de  gomme,"  by  the  Cana- 
dian voyageurs.  The  Indians  eat  the  seeds 
of  this  pine,  but  they  are  insipid,  even  when 
roasted.  Another  Pinus,  of  inferior  stature, 
growing  in  small  groves,  comprises  the  whole 
of  that  genus  over  that  immense  region.  This 
species  is  called  "  Pinette  noire"  by  the  Ca- 
nadians. It  never  attains  a  greater  height 
than  from  40  to  50  feet,  and  very  rarely  so 
much  ;  it  has  a  grayish  black  and  coarse  bark. 
This  is  the  pine  of  which  the  Indians  eat  the 
young  cambium,  which  they  scrape  off"  with  a 
knife,  after  removing  the  bark.  It  is  a  very  cool- 
ing and  by  no  means  unpleasant  article,  of  food. 
These  are  the  trees  of  the  level  plateaux,  on 
stony  rocky  sandy  soil.  Far  more  sombre  and 
dense  trees,  than  P.  ponderosa,  fill  with  per- 
fect darkness  the  deep  defiles  in  the  Green 
mountains,  and  principally  the  majestic  Thuja 
gigantea  ;  its  average  height  is  200  feet,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  to  12  feet,  some 
larger.  These  trees  are  as  straight  as  can  be 
imagined,  forming  a  slender  pyramid  with 
their  many  horizontal  and  slightly  refracted 
branches,  fringed  with  dense  branchlets,  and 
elegant  broad  fan-like  foliage.  The  trunks 
are  mostly  hollow  ;  the  wood  splits  very  easily, 
and  is  lighter,  though  not  less  durable,  when 
exposed  to  weather,  than  cedar-wood.  The 
bark  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  various  pur- 
poses, as  for  roofing  their  huts ;  they  make  a 
trail  sort  of  canoe  with  it,  and  bags  for  carry- 
ing their  roots,  and  use  it  for  binding  their 
fishing  apparatus.  Abies  balsamea,  and  cana- 
densis, both  attain  considerable  size;  the  former 
is  generally  found  near  rivers,  the  latter  is 
rare.  A  few  trees  of  Abies  Donglasii  grow 
scattered  in  Upper  Oregon,  not  in  the  Green 
Mountains,  but  here  and  there  on  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia  River.  A  species  of  Larix 
occurs  on  most  of  the  grassy  slopes,  inter- 
mingled with  A.  rubra  and  alba.  Lower 
parts  of  these  mountains,  especially  towards 
Columbia  River,  are  often  closely  beset  with 
A.  rubra  ;  and  such  tracts  are  impassable  until 
the  fires  have  once  swept  through  them,  which 
destroys  annually  an  immense  quantity  of 
timber.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  the 
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forest  is  left  undisturbed,  they  are  always 
composed  of  such  or  such  kinds  in  almost  un- 
changed proportion.  Not  so  when  fire  has 
swept  over  and  destroyed  the  pristine  race  of 
trees :  then  others  spring  up,  which  before 
were  either  not  at  all  there,  or  in  the  minority. 
So  where  Pinus  ponderosa  is  removed  by  fire, 
Abies  rubra  will  fill  that  space  to  suffocation  ; 
if,  after  a  few  years,  it  is  burnt  again,  another 
tree  takes  the  place. — Lond.  Journ.  Hot. 

New  Apples. — The  Pitrnaston  Golden 
Pippin,  is  a  variety  raised  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Pitrnaston,  from  a  kernel  of  the  true  Golden 
Pippin.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower.  It  is 
a  very  sugary  fruit,  in  use  about  the  same 
time  as  its  parent  variety.  This  variety, 
which  has  been  in  bearing  eight  or  ten 
years,  continues  to  improve  in  flavour. 
The  Pine  Apple  is  another  variety  of  the 
Golden  Pippin,  raised  upwards  of  sixty  years 
since  by  Mr.  White  of  Whitby.  It  is  larger 
than  its  parent,  but  resembles  it  in  shape  ;  its 
season  of  perfection  is  from  December  till 
February.  The  Stoke  Park  Pippin  very 
much  resembles  the  others.  It  bears  well, 
but  the  wood  is  disposed  to  canker.  It  was 
raised  more  than  twenty  years  since  by  Mr. 
Foley,  of  Stoke  Edith.  These  three  are  all 
dessert  varieties  of  great  excellence,  as  indeed 
might  be  supposed  from  their  nearness  to  the 
old  Golden  Pippin. 

Striking  Cuttings. — The  absolute  neces- 
sity of  cutting  all  the  pieces  intended  for 
striking,  close  under  a  joint  or  leaf,  is  main- 
tained up  to  the  very  last  writing  of  the  very 
best  writers.  Yet  there  are  those  who  main- 
tain, and  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that 
hard-wooded  things  will  strike  away  from  a 
joint  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  there  is  a  joint 
above  ground  to  grow  from,  there  need  be  no 
joint  under  ground  to  strike  from.  This  has 
been  proved,  saysMr.  Fairbairn,  with  Camellia 
stocks,  which  have  been  struck  by  hundreds 
with  a  leaf  and  a  bud  above  ground,  and 
half  an  inch  or  more  of  wood,  without  a  joint, 
under  ground.  It  is  said,  that  the  roots  strike 
all  round  and  in  great  abundance,  and  not  par- 
tially, as  is  often  the  case  when  cut  up  to  a 
joint.  Mr.  Logan  says,  that  Fuchsias  strike 
as  freely  at  the  parts  between  the  joints  as 
they  do  at  the  joints,  and  the  roots  are  better 
developed  than  they  ever  are  at  a  joint.  If 
this  be  true,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  coming  from  two  persons  who  own  it  has 
been  their  practice  for  years,  it  will  double 
the  capacity  of  all  plants  to  propagate,  and 
save  one  joint  of  every  two,  which  is  no  small 
object.  Presuming  this  to  be  the  case  with 
some  plants,  it  cannot  be  with  all,  and  we 
much  doubt  if  it  would  do  with  any  soft 
plant  ;  they  would  rot  instead  of  striking 
root. 


Celery. — A  contemporary  writer  avers 
that  the  wild  Celery  from  the  waste  side  of 
a  high  road,  taken  up  young,  and  planted 
out  in  trenches,  in  the  same  way  as  we  plant 
out  the  garden  sorts,  proves  as  solid  and  as 
fine  as  plants  of  the  same  size  from  properly- 
saved  seed.  We  doubted  it  at  the  time,  and 
procured  some  to  try  the  experiment;  we  found 
it  wild  Celery  when  it  was  grown  as  well  as 
we  could  grow  it,  and  nothing  but  wild  Ce- 
lery. So  far  from  its  being  like  the  garden 
Celery,  it  was  not  worth  garden  room  ;  we 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  writer  who  thus 
hastily  put  forth  his  opinion,  founded  perhaps 
in  part  on  fact,  doubtless  picked  up  his  plants 
where  the  waste  of  some  garden  was  thrown, 
and  in  reality  found  garden  Celery.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  so  much  pains  would  be  taken  to 
keep  seed  from  the  best  only,  and  to  preserve 
each  particular  sort  as  select  as  possible,  if 
wild  Celery  would  prove  as  good  as  the 
cultivated  kinds.  We  should  not  have  in- 
serted such  a  letter  without  our  opinion  of  its 
fallacy. 

Petunia  fragrans. — This  is  a  rich  purple 
flower,  with  violet  shade  upon  it.  It  is  of  course 
valued  for  its  perfume  rather  than  its  form  ; 
we  have  seen  flowers  which  are  very  rich, 
though  there  is  a  point  in  the  divisions  of  the 
corolla  which  is  contrary  to  the  standard,  though 
very  few  are  without  the  points  at  present. 
The  blooms  had  travelled  a  long  way,  and  had 
not  much  perfume  when  they  arrived. 

Stocks. — A  writer  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers, fancies  that  it  is  the  age  of  Stock  seed 
that  makes  the  flowers  double.  It  has  long 
been  thought  that  blooms  improved  by  the 
age  of  the  seed,  but  there  are  many  facts  that 
tell  against  that  being  the  only  point  in  the 
Stock  seed  ;  for  instance,  one  man  shall  sow 
half  a  packet  of  seed,  and  another  shall  sow 
the  other  half  ;  one  shall  have  nearly  all  single, 
the  other  nearly  all  double.  Now  how  is  this 
to  be  accounted  for  by  such  rule,  when  both 
seeds  are  from  the  same  packet  ?  It  was  a  much 
more  rational  conclusion  of  a  former  writer, 
that  it  was  caused  by  starving  the  plants  at  a 
feeble  stage  of  growth. 

Late  Raspberries. — Mr.  John  Mearns 
thus  describes  his  mode  of  obtaining  a  strong 
autumnal  crop  of  fruit  of  the  red  and  white 
Antwerp  Raspberries  : — "  In  May  remove 
the  young  fruit-bearing  shoots  from  the  canes, 
leaving,  in  some  cases,  one  or  two  eyes;  in 
others  cutting  them  clean  off.  Under  either 
plan,  they  soon  show  an  abundance  of  vigor- 
ous shoots,  frequently  three  or  four  from  each 
eye,  which  produce  plenty  of  blossoms  in  the 
beginning  of  July;  and  on  these  a  good  crop 
of  fine  Raspberries  is  borne  in  August,  when 
all  the  regular  produce  on  the  plants  not  thus 
treated  is  consumed." 
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Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of 
this  favourite  flower;  many  different  modes  of 
treating  it  are  adopted  by  different  culti- 
vators, and  they  nevertheless  succeed.  For 
our  own  part  simplicity  has  great  charms;  and 
the  less  complicated  the  plan  of  doing  every 
thing  the  better  we  are  pleased  with  it.  From 
the  period  at  which  the  father  of  the  fancy 
made  the  grand  start  with  the  new  family  of 
heartsease,  we  have  felt  an  interest  in  it;  and 
although  the  public  give  credit  to  several  dif- 
ferent growers  for  varieties,  which  in  their 
turn  had  admirers,  we  owe  the  best  varieties 
that  were  raised  for  years  by  Brown,  Mount- 
joy,  and  many  others  round  town,  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  whose  unbloomed  and  bloomed 
Seedlings  these  people  purchased,  and  in  due 
time  named  as  their  own.  The  principal  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  in  the  growth  of  all  Florists' 
flowers  is  to  prevent  a  check  in  their  progress, 
cither  by  very  cold  winds,  very  hard  frosts, 
or  very  long  droughts.  Nor  are  we  to  forget 
a  mistake  made  by  hundreds,  which  does  cheek 
the  growth,  and  that  is  the  watering  them  in 
the  hottest  months  with  the  coldest  water. 
This  is  so  common  an  error,  and  withal,  it  is 
so  difficult  to  make  people  believe  there  is  any 
mischief  in  pump  water,  that  we  have  been 
47. 


smiled  at  for  our  caution,  when  we  have  pro- 
tested against  the  use  of  water  that  has  not 
been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  soil  on 
which  the  Pansy  will  succeed,  almost  if  not 
quite  better  than  any  other,  is  that  from  rotted 
turves,  with  one-third  well  decomposed  dung. 
If  the  loam  be  clean,  that  is  to  say,  free  from 
the  rotted  vegetable,  the  mixture  should  be 
one-third  the  pure  loam,  one-third  leaf  mould, 
and  one-third  dung  rotted  into  mould.  But  if 
the  ground  of  the  garden  be  already  good, 
about  three  inches  of  the  leaf  mould,  lurked 
into  six  inches  of  the  ordinary  soil,  will  be 
found  nearly  enough.  The  situation  should  be 
open;  the  plants  should  be  put  in  the  beds  six 
inches  apart  one  ivaj,  and  nine  from  row  to 
row  :  the  beds  should  be  four  feet  wide,  and 
will  consequently  hold  seven  in  a  row  across 
the  bed.  The  Tansy  never  blooms  so  well  as 
when  the  plant  is  small  and  well  rooted ;  as  it 
grows  large  the  bloom  is  more  abundant  but 
smaller  ;  therefore,  when  size  of  bloom  and 
fine  character  are  desired,  as  for  exhibitions, 
the  collection  must  be  kept  up  by  a  constant 
succession  of  cuttings,  to  be  struck  and  planted 
in  similar  beds.  This  renders  constant  atten- 
tion necessary  and  forethought  indispensable. 
The  procuring  of proper varieties. — For  a  list 
i; 
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of  these,  persons  who  have  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion, may  look  to  the  descriptive  catalogue  of 
a  few  that  are  always  being  exhibited ;  and,, 
though  not  all  we  want,  will  afford  occasional 
blooms  as  good  as  we  can  obtain  with  our 
present  limited  number  of  superior  kinds. 

Pansies  are  sold  at  the  nurseries  in  pots,  or 
drawn  from  the  ground  according  to  the  season 
in  which  they  are  purchased.  Nearly  all  of 
the  leading  cultivators  keep  a  number  of  the 
principal  sorts  in  pots  for  sale  during  the 
winter  months ;  and  a  collection  turned  out  of 
these  into  a  rich  bed,  frequently  succeeds  at 
once  better  than  drawn  plants  will  at  any 
time ;.  but  in  proper  season,  you  may  choose 
your  plants  from  the  nursery-beds,  and,  by 
taking  them  up  carefully  without  breaking  the 
roots,  you  will  check  them  but  little.  It  is 
by  far  better  to  have  small  plants  with  strong 
roots,  than  to  look  for  the  largest  plants;  and, 
to  begin  with,  we  should  recommend  such  of 
the  following  as  may  please  by  their  descrip- 
tion ;  but  every  one  will  come  in  occasionally 
fine ;  for  Pansies,  like  many  other  flowers,  are 
far  from  certain,  and  all  of  these  will  be  found, 
at  particular  periods,  far  from  good. 

Goliah,  (Bragg's.) — The  best  dark  purple 
self,  very  good  round  outline,  small  eye,  plenty 
of  substance  and  fine  texture,  and  above  the 
average  size.  The  half-grown  flowers,  or,  at 
all  events,  those  not  arrived  at  their  full  size, 
are  the  best  for  show  in  every  respect.  Edge 
pretty  smooth. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,  (Buxton.)  —  The  best 
yellow  ground  flower,  with  dark  sides  and  tops, 
or  rather  heavy  dark  borders  to  lower  petals, 
and  top  petals  same  colour.  A  fine  velvety 
texture,  with  the  colouring  rich ;  full  size  but 
not  too  large,  and  very  good  substance.  Form 
better  than  average.     Edge  tolerably  smooth. 

Dulcifer,  (Cook's.)  —  Bright  blue  top 
petals  and  borders  to  lower  petals ;  white 
ground  very  good  ;  substance  good,  but  upon 
the  whole  soft :  size  rather  below  than  above 
average ;  form  very  good.  A  very  striking 
variety  when  well  grown,  and  worthy  of  gene- 
ral cultivation.     Edge  quite  smooth.* 

Marginata,  (Thompson's.) — A  very  beau- 
tiful flower,  though  not  always  certain :  white 
ground,  with  narrow  light  purple,  or  lilac 
lacing  all  round  the  five  petals.  Edge  mode- 
rately smooth,  and  form  above  the  average. 
This,  like  most  white  ground  flowers,  rather 
a  papery  than  a  velvety  white ;  but  a  striking 
flower  in  condition,  and  above  average  size. 

White  Sergeant,  (Cook.) — A  large  white, 
like  most  of  them  wants  bleaching;  but  still  it 
has  many  good  qualities,  such  as  substance, 
form,  size,  and  moderately  smooth  edge.  It 
is  well  worth  cultivating  among  whites. 

*  The  right  flower  is  not  out. 


"What  Next,  (Logan.)  —  Well-formed, 
thick-petalled  flower,  velvety  texture,  mul- 
berry-juice colour,  on  cream  ground  ;  very 
novel,  pretty,  and  under  the  average  size. 

Isabella,  (Atwell's.) — A  full-sized  white 
ground  flower  of  average  substance,  with  a 
narrow  border  of  dark  purple,  large  starry 
eye,  apt  to  break  through  to  the  edge;  fair 
smooth  edge,  and  tolerably  good  outline :  upon 
the  whole  a  striking  flower. 

Dido,  (Turner's.)  —  Bronzy  puce  colour, 
fine  yellow  ground,  broad  border  to  the'  under 
petals,  smooth  edge,  tolerably  good  outline  ; 
size  rather  under  average;  eye  very  dark,  fair 
substance,  and  a  very  delicate  flower. 

Tom  Pinch,  (Hunt's.) — Beautiful  white 
ground,  with  dark  blue  border  to  the  under 
petals,  very  distinctly  defined,  eye  blotched, 
smooth  edge,  good  substance ;  outline  rather 
broken  by  the  divisions,  where  the  lower  petal 
laps  over  the  sides;  but  from  its  great  contrast 
a  very  striking  show  flower. 

Venus  Victrix,  (Garraway's.) — Smallish 
white  self  with  blue  eye,  smooth  edge,  tole- 
rably good  outline,  substance  under  average : 
a  pretty  looking  flower. 

Victory,  (Mountjoy's.)  —  A  moderately 
large  yellow  ground  flower,  with  chocolate  or 
bronzy  purple  lacing,  smoothish  edge,  good 
substance,  and  fair  outline. 

Triumph,  (Cook's.) — White  ground,  good 
substance,  purple  border,  pretty  contrast,  fail- 
shape,  smooth  edge,  rather  below  than  above 
the  average  size.  It  is  frequently  shown  in 
great  perfection. 

Sulphurea  Elegans,  (King's.) — A  pale 
yellow  self,  with  fine  dark  eye,  smooth  edge  : 
shape  rather  long  than  otherwise ;  size  about 
average  :  very  distinct  flower. 

Regulator,  (Thompson's.) — Yellow  ground, 
broad  chocolate  band,  smooth  edge,  very  fair 
outline,  pencil  eye,  substance  moderate:  size 
about  or  rather  under  average.  A  bright  good 
looking  flower. 

Princess  Royal,  (Atwell's.)  —  A  white 
self,  but  not  very  pure  ;  dark  blotched  eye, 
good  substance,  very  fair  outline,  smooth 
edge  and  an  average  size  ;  when  the  white 
bleaches,  which  it  will  sometimes,  it  makes  a 
good  flower. 

Prince  Albert,  (Cook's.) — White  ground, 
with  dark  purple  band,  rather  broad,  radiating 
eye,  pretty  smooth  edge,  good  substance  : 
size  about  average ;  very  fair  outline. 

Pizzaro,  (Thompson's.) — Fine  bold  yellow 
ground  flower,  with  fine  outline,  good  sub- 
stance, velvety  texture,  finely  marked  eye  ; 
average  size.  In  short,  a  striking  bright 
flower,  with  very  smooth  edge,  and  general 
good  qualities. 

Mulberry  Superb,  (Cook's.) — A  fine 
mulberry  coloured  self,  with  dark  eye,  smooth 
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edge,  fine  texture,  good  substance,  excellent 
outline ;  size  rather  below  average :  rather 
beaten  in  most  points  by  Hamlet,  but  often  in 
flower  when  the  other  is  not:  both  are  not 
good  in  one  stand. 

Mart  Jane,  (Hooper's.)  —  Pale  yellow 
ground,  light  blue  narrow  border,  smooth 
edge,  fair  outline,  dark  eye,  moderate  sub- 
stance:  size  rather  below  than  above  average. 

Arethusa,  (Brown's.) — Fine  white  ground 
flower,  with  light  purple  marking,  broad  belt 
or  margin,  blotched  eyes,  smooth  edge,  good 
substance,  fine  texture,  fair  outline  :  a  size 
rather  above  the  average. 

Hannibal,  (Brown's.) — Pale  yellow  ground, 
broad  mulberry  band,  large  eye  radiating, 
edge  inclined  to  be  smooth,  fairish  outline, 
good  substance ;  size  above  the  average  :  occa- 
sionally, the  radiations  of  the  eye  will  break 
through  to  the  band. 

Cueion,  (Brown's.)  —  Fine  white  ground 
flower,  with  deep  blue  edges,  fair  outline, 
pretty  good,  substance,  fine  pencilled  eye, 
tolerably  smooth  edge  :  average  size. 

Black  Prince,  (Pearson's.) — Grown  for 
its  colour  only,  which  is  very  dark,  and  there- 
fore desirable,  if  it  could  be  transferred  to  a 
better  formed  flower. 

Black  Bess,  (Cook's.) — Dark  purple  self 
of  good  substance,  small  yellow  eye,  fair  out- 
line, fine  texture,  average  size,  smooth  edge. 

Cyclops,  (Thompson's.) — Straw-coloured 
ground,  purple  border,  blotched  eye,  smooth 
edge,  good  substance,  middling  outline,  aver- 
age size  or  rather  under;  very  brilliant  flower. 

Diamond,  (Hall's,  otherwise  Hales.)  — 
Dark  seedling  :  a  dark  purple  self  of  good 
texture,  smooth  edge,  fairish  outline,  yellow 
eye,  plenty  of  substance,  and  full  average 
size,  or  perhaps  rather  above. 

Duchess  op  Beaufort,  (King's.) — Three 
lower  petals,  straw-colour,  upper  ones  purple; 
very  distinct  variety,  but  not  a  fine  shape  ; 
edge  moderately  good,  but  the  outline  defi- 
cient. 

Exquisite,  (King's.) — Fine  white  ground 
with  narrow  edging,  small  blotched  eye,  fair 
substance,  middling  smooth  edge,  and  good 
outline  ;  full  average  size. 

Eclipsk. —  Fine  brown  purple  top  petals, 
and  bands  to  the  lower  ones.  There  is  a 
trifling  shade  of  difference  between  the  side 
petals  and  the  lower  one,  but  when  the 
flower  conies  in  perfection  this  is  hardly  seen  ; 
substance  good,  edge  smooth,  size  full  average. 

JEHU,  (Thompson's.)  — Purple  upper  petals, 
three  lower  ones  yellow,  rather  under  than 
over  average  size,  smooth  edge,  large  radiat- 
ing eye,  good  substance,  and  tolerably  good 
outline. 

Venus,  (Thompson's.)  —  An  uncertain 
flower,   but   at   times  very  beautiful ;    pure 


white  ground  with  very  slight  edging  of 
bright  violet  on  the  upper  petals  ;  very  rich 
eye,  above  the  average  size  and  form  ;  and  a 
pretty  flower  on  a  stand. 

North-star,  (Bragg's.) — A  showy  flower, 
but  the  ground  which  should  be  wjiite  does 
not  always  bleach  ;  the  back  petals  and  eye  are 
purple,  and  the  texture  velvety  and  rich,  and 
the  form  better  than  average. 

Conservative. — Back  petals  dark  blue, 
lower  petals  lighter,  with  fine  black  eye  ;  but 
the  general  appearance  is  cloudy  and  unde- 
fined. 

Mulberry  Superb,  (Hamlet,) is  much  such 
a  flower  as  already  described.  It  is  more  of  a 
chocolate  colour  than  any  thing  else,  but  in 
form,  texture,  and  flatness  it  is  among  the 
best  of  the  selfs  ;  the  centre  of  the  flower  is 
I  lighter  than  the  outer  portions,  and  it  shows 
I  a  good  dark  eye. 

Bridegroom,  (Major's.) — Rich  purple  back 
|  petals,  and  deep  edging  of  the  same  round  the 
lower  petals.  The  texture  and  substance  are 
good,  but  there  is  a  want  of  distinctness  oc- 
casionally. It  is,  however,  an  improvement 
on  Coronation,  which  is  still  grown. 

Miss  Nugent. — -A  flower  of  good  texture  ; 
average  form,  rich  mulberry  colour  on  a  white 
ground.  The  eye  is  what  some  call  poor,  but 
it  is  a  very  useful  flower  when  grown  well, 
though  uncertain. 

Coronation.  —  Rich  purple  upper  petals 
deep  uneven  border  of  the  same  colour  ;  on 
the  lower  ones  not  enough  white  to  make 
a  good  flower.  The  radiation  of  the  eye  often 
breaks  into  the  border,  and  it  is  rougher  in 
most  cases  than  we  like. 

MONTHLY  OBSERVATIONS  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

January. — This  month,  if  proper  atten 
tion  has  been  paid,  you  have  in  your  frames 
a  number  of  small  plants  of  your  better  kinds, 
in  thumb-pots  or  small  sixty-sized  pots,  ready 
to  plant  out,  or  to  pot  into  larger-sized  ones, 
for  blooming.  You  will  also  have  your  beds 
doing  well  with  the  plants  put  out  in  the  two 
seasons  of  autumn,  October  and  November  ; 
the  beds  having  been  protected  of  a  night 
with  loose  litter,  which  has  been  removed 
when  the  weather  was  mild.  Not  that  ordi- 
nary kinds  need  even  this  ;  but  they  are 
always  better  for  it  and  certain.  You  will 
likewise  have  in  your  frames  a  collection 
of  the  better  varieties  in  large  pots,  in  which 
they  have  been  since  autumn  and  are  now 
growing  into  strength.  Cuttings  also,  per- 
haps not  yet  potted  off",  may  be  in  pots,  in 
pans,  or  under  hand-glasses  in  the  open-air  ; 
these,  if  well  struck  and  beginning  to  grow, 
may  be  bedded  out  in  mild  weather,  or  pot- 
ted off  into  thumb-pots  or  sixties  ;  but  it 
bedded  out,  you  must  be  more  careful  to 
R  2 
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keep  off  the  frost  than  if  they  had  been 
planted  out  in  autumn  ;  for  they  would  easier 
take  harm.  Go  carefully  over  all  the  out- 
beds,  and  see  whether  the  alternations  of  frost 
and  thaw  have  disturbed  the  plants  and  roots 
at  all  ;  and  where  they  have  got  the  earth 
spongy,  or  hollow,  or  broken,  press  it  gently 
down,  so  that  the  roots  may  be  closed  in 
solid,  but  not  too  hard  :  also  hoe  between  the 
rows  and  clear  them  of  weeds  if  there  be  any. 
Those  in  large  blooming-pots  should  have  the 
earth  gently  stirred  about  on  the  surface,  and 
laid  smooth  and  level  afterwards.  Examine 
all  the  pots  that  look  damp,  to  see  that  the 
draining  is  good,  and  if  not,  turn  out  the  ball 
of  earth  ;  remove  the  bottom  crocks,  put  in 
fresh  ones,  and  a  little  dry  mould,  and  ad- 
just the  ball  to  the  same  height  as  before.  If 
any  of  the  plants,  from  being  well  struck  when 
potted  out,  should  be  stronger  or  longer,  or 
have  any  long  side  shoots  that  are  not  wanted, 
take  them  off,  and  strike  them  under  a  bell- 
glass  in  a  pot.  If  you  have  any  slight  bottom 
heat  they  would  root  more  freely,  and  when 
once  struck  they  may  be  first  hardened  off  in 
the  pot  for  a  time,  and  then  be  potted  off 
and  placed  among  the  other  potted  plants  ; 
they  being  of  course  far  behind  others  to 
succeed  them  either  in  large  pots  or  beds. 
By  going  over  the  whole  of  the  plants,  many 
shoots  can  be  taken  off  with  advantage  to  the 
plants;  and,  perhaps,  some  one  or  more  of 
every  sort  that  we  are  anxious  to  propagate,  and 
these  when  struck  will  form  an  excellent  suc- 
cession to  those  now  established.  The  frames 
or  pits  must  be  covered  against  frost,  for 
this  is  more  fatal  to  plants  in  pots  than  plants 
out  of  door. 

February. — The  changeable  nature  of  our 
winter  months,  renders  the  treatment  that  can 
be  laid  down  for  several,  very  liable  to  be 
applicable  to  a  past  or  a  future  one  more 
than  to  the  present  month.  So  often  indeed 
is  January  or  February  a  month  of  complete 
frost,  that  either  will  defeat  any  system 
that  can  be  laid  down.  If  January  has 
been  a  month  of  this  kind,  the  last  month's 
directions  would  all  through  apply  to  this. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  genial,  and 
the  treatment  has  been  carried  through,  the 
cuttings  taken  off  last  month  will  be  struck 
during  this,  and  may  be  hardened  off  if 
they  have  been  in  a  little  heat  ;  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month  potted  off,  one  each  in 
a  sixty  pot,  with  a  little  moss  for  drainage, 
as  crocks  take  too  much  room,  and  the  moss 
will  last  quite  as  long  as  the  plants  ought  to 
remain  in  the  small  pots.  If  the  weather 
be  favourable  for  planting,  struck  cuttings 
may  be  bedded  out ;  but  if  unsettled,  or  very 
wet,  or  there  should  be  drying  winds,  it  is 
better  deferred  ;   because  they  will  take  no 


harm  by  delay,  whereas  hardly  any  thing  is 
more  fatal  to  young  plants  exposed  than 
drying  winds.  And  if  the  ground  is  very 
wet,  it  is  unfavourable  for  planting,  as  it 
cramps  and  confines  the  roots  in  a  manner 
that  they  are  a  long  time  getting  over  ;  and 
if  a  frost  comes  in  the  meantime,  the  wetter 
the  ground  the  more  fatal  it  proves  :  indeed, 
it  will  frequently  cut  the  tender  stem  of  the 
heartsease  as  if  it  were  severed  with  a  bruise. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  good  seed  you  may  sow 
a  pan  or  large  pot  thinly,  and  place  it  in  the 
frame.  If  the  weather  be  mild  it  may  come 
up  and  form  an  early  season  ;  and  if  it  be 
cold  and  frosty,  it  will  only  be  a  little  longer 
coming  up  ;  but  those  who  wish  to  shine 
in  this  flower  should  not  depend  on  a  single 
season,  but  rather  keep  a  succession  of  seed- 
lings as  well  as  cuttings  ;  and  they  should 
also  save  the  seed  in  the  different  seasons  of 
gathering,  and  make  their  observations  of  the 
flowers  saved  from  the  season  of  saving,  and 
their  memoranda  of  when  they  bloomed,  how 
they  turned  out,  and  any  other  particulars 
worthy  of  remark.  None  but  those  who  have 
so  done  can  form  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
these  memoranda,  nor  of  how  much  has  been 
learned  by  the  observance  of  apparent  trifles. 
Plants  may  be  shifted  from  small  pots  to 
blooming  pots  if  required. 

March. — Whatever  blooms  come  on  the 
open  beds  that  you  design  to  cut  from,  may  be 
removed  as  fast  as  they  come,  and  the  more 
backward  they  are  cut  off  the  better,  for  blooms 
and  seed-pods  greatly  distress  plants,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  complete  themselves  until 
wanted,  either  for  appearance  in  the  garden 
or  for  exhibition.  It  may  be  recollected  by 
many  young  Pansy  growers,  that  when  they 
allow  a  plant  to  bloom  as  it  will,  the  flowers 
soon  get  smaller,  and  they  surprise  their 
owners  by  degenerating.  When  they  are 
wanted  for  the  ornament  of  the  garden,  they 
may  be  kept  in  flower  a  long  time  by  cutting 
off  the  decaying  flowers,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
seed -pods  from  swelling,  for  they  distress  the 
plant,  of  the  two,  more  than  an  abundance  of 
flowers.  Litter  must  not  be  neglected  in  this 
month,  to  keep  off  frost.  Young  plants  may 
be  bedded  out  where  they  are  to  flower,  and 
the  beds,  that  were  autumn  planted,  may  be 
top-dressed  with  rotted  cowdung,  or  dung  from 
an  old  melon  bed  ;  but  it  should  be  examined 
for  insects  and  grubs,  which  are  frequently 
found  in  rotten  dung,  and  would  perhaps  de- 
stroy the  plants ;  for  it  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  mischief  lurks  in  all  exposed  composts 
naturally  rich,  and  that  plants  would  be  far 
better  without  dressing,  than  dressed  with  any- 
thing containing  it.  The  best  mode  of  top- 
dressing  is  to  fork  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so 
as  to  open  it  a  little,  but  very  carefully,  that  you 
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do  not  disturb  the  fibres.  This  should  be 
done  with  a  hand-fork ;  then  lay  heaps  of  the 
dressing  between  all  the  rows,  and  level  it 
down  among  the  plants,  so  as  to  be  a  good 
half  inch  in  thickness.  This  will  wash 
down  among  the  roots  with  the  gentle  rains 
that  fall  at  this  season,  and  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  blooms.  The  first  exhi- 
bitions that  can  take  place  are  at  the  Auricula 
shows.  These  are  from  the  20th  of  April  to 
the  first  week  in  May ;  therefore,  except  for 
appearance  in  the  garden  or  for  seeding,  no 
blooms  need  be  encouraged  at  present.  The 
plants  in  blooming  pots  will  require  attention, 
plenty  of  air,  and  liberal  watering.  Continue 
taking  cuttings  of  those  you  desire  to  propa- 
gate, and  striking  them  in  pots,  under  glasses 
that  touch  the  soil  all  round,  so  as  to  exclude 
air ;  the  plants  in  small  pots  may  be  also 
planted  out  in  beds,  for  the  very  life  of  Pansy- 
growing  is  to  keep  up  successive  beds,  how- 
ever small  they  may  be.  The  most  trouble- 
some part  of  the  culture  is  that  of  keeping  up 
the  protection  of  litter  all  the  winter,  when 
there  is  a  danger  of  frost ;  and  this  is  neglected 
by  many  growers,  who  think  it  not  worth  the 
trouble.     Seed  may  be  sown. 

April. — This  month  is  a  busy  one.  The 
practice  of  last  month  holds  good  all  through, 
and  especially  the  protection  at  night.  It  is  this 
which  gives  plants  in  large  pots,  and  kept  in 
frames,  such  an  advantage  over  out-of-door 
beds.  Not  one  in  twenty  will  take  the  trouble 
to  protect  the  beds,  and  the  plants  suffer  in 
consequence.  The  flowers  are  almost  sure  to 
be  hare-lipped,  because,  when  the  flower  is 
opening,  that  very  portion  is  the  first  exposed, 
and  is  almost  sure  to  be  checked,  and  the  in- 
dentation iu  the  bottom  petal  is  a  certain  con- 
sequence, because  that  has  received  a  blight, 
while  the  more  protected  parts  continue  grow- 
ing; and  thus  many  varieties  not  naturally 
hare-lipped,  as  it  has  been  called,  become  so. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  main  crop  of 
seedlings ;  but  if  you  have  saved  some  good 
seed  carefully,  and  your  principal  lot  is  from 
the  general  collection,  grow  them  away  from 
all  others ;  you  are  not  so  likely  to  get  good 
ones  from  a  thousand  of  the  general  picking 
as  you  are  from  a  single  selected  and  encou- 
raged pod.  The  seed  may  now  be  sown  in 
the  open  air,  in  a  bed  free  from  large  stones, 
unless  it  be  very  choice,  and  if  so  there  ought 
not  to  be  a  seed  lost,  for  it  is  as  likely  to  prove 
a  good  one  as  any  other ;  that  which  has  been 
saved  with  due  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  it  has  been  taken  from,  deserves 
sowing  in  pots  or  pans,  every  seed  being 
covered  by  sifting  the  mould  over  it.  Those 
in  pots  are  now  rapidly  advancing,  and  will 
give  some  portion  of  (lowers  by  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  but  all  flowers  should  be  picked  oil'  as 


soon  as  possible,  until  you  begin  to  want  them 
to  stand  for  use.  Take  cuttings  as  usual, 
wherever  they  can  be  spared  ;  pot  off  or  plant 
out  those  ready  struck  ;  and  all  those  in  small 
pots,  not  wanted  for  sending  away,  should  be 
at  once  put  out,  or  shifted  into  blooming-pots, 
as  they  will  be  taking  harm  if  confined  in  the 
roots  at  this  growing  time. 

Mat. — This  month  is  perhaps  the  best  in 
the  year  for  showing,  and  the  flowers  come 
out  in  perfection.  The  Pansy  now  begins  to 
brighten  up  the  garden  ;  and  when  you  intend 
them  to  keep  up  their  brightness  by  quantity 
of  flowers,  instead  of  showing,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  water  in  dry  weather  all  over  the 
ground,  between  the  rows  rather  than  at  the 
base  of  the  plants  themselves.  The  ground 
should  be  literally  soaked,  before  the  sun  is 
up,  or  after  it  is  down  ;  the  latter  is  the  better, 
because  the  plant  is  then  feeding  all  night. 
The  blooms  should  be  removed  as  they  decay, 
and  no  seed-pods  be  allowed  to  perfect  them- 
selves or  swell,  as  that  lessens  the  flowers,  and 
soon  throws  the  plant  out  of  bloom.  This 
cannot  be  too  strictly  attended  to.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  any  fine  flower  strikes  you  as 
better  than  usual,  tie  a  piece  of  bast-matting 
round  it,  and  save  the  seed  ;  but  let  not  other 
pods  perfect  themselves  on  the  same  plant, 
and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  worth  while  to 
take  off  the  blooms  if  there  be  too  many  ;  or  if 
two  or  three  other  flowers  come  in  fine  cha- 
racter, it  may  be  better  to  let  three  or  four 
pods  come  on.  The  side  shoots  should  now 
be  taken  in  preference  to  any  other  cuttings, 
and  they  will  strike  very  freely  under  a  hand- 
glass in  the  common  border,  shaded  a  little  by  a 
transparent  cloth,  or  by  a  common  newspaper, 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  cuttings,  that 
is,  any  that  may  be  wanted  beyond  what  the 
side  shoots  supply,  may  be  taken  from  the 
largest  shoots ;  they  may  not  strike  so  freely, 
but  they  will  strike  in  good  time,  if  you  shade, 
them  from  the  hottest  sun,  and  keep  them 
well  watered.  Pork  in  the  top-dressing,  and 
smooth  the  surface,  so  that  waterings  and 
gentle  rains  may  wash  it  in,  and  nourish  the 
now  spreading  roots.  Blooms  intended  for 
show  must  be  protected  from  too  much  sun, 
and  from  heavy  rains ;  the  tops  of  the  frames 
should  be  taken  quite  off  those  blooming  in 
pots,  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild 
enough,  and  be  only  put  on  to  keep  off  heavy 
rains  by  the  glass,  and  the  sun,  by  shading. 
Plant  out  fresh  beds. 

June. — The  Pansy  is  now  in  the  height  of 
bloom,  and  if  attention  be  not  paid  to  the 
directions  for  removing  fading  flowers  and 
preventing  seed-pods  from  swelling,  they  will 
be  out  of  bloom  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  in. 
Occasional  waterings  will  be  found  necessary, 
unless  it  be  a  rainy  season  ;  and  as  rain,  par- 
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ticularly  if  at  all  violent,  splashes  up  the  grit, 
and  destroys  the  flower,  hand-glasses,  or  some 
other  covering,  should  be  provided,  to  throw 
off  excessive  wet  and  prevent  the  splashes. 
The  most  simple  and  complete  mode  of  pre- 
venting mischief  from  both  rain  and  sun,  is  to 
hoop  the  beds  across,  and  put  some  rods  along 
the  tops  and  on  each  side,  half  down ;  on  this 
throw  a  transparent  calico  in  the  evening  at 
sunset,  and  when  violent  rains  or  very  hot  sun 
render  it  necessary  ;  otherwise  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  single  individual  flowers,  where- 
ever  they  may  happen  to  be.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  splashing  of  mud  will 
injure  very  backward  blooms,  so  that  they  do 
not  get  over  it ;  the  stain  remains  upon  them 
throughout  the  whole  time  ;  so  that  it  is  of  no 
small  importance  to  prevent  this  if  you  have 
any  idea  of  showing.  Struck  cuttings  may 
now  be  planted  into  new  beds,  and  be  well 
watered,  and  the  earth  should  be  stirred  on 
the  surface,  and  top-dressing  put  on,  as  soon 
as  the  cuttings  so  planted  out  begin  to  make 
fresh  growth.  Some  of  the  plants  that  come 
forwardest  into  flower  may  be  spread  round, 
and  laid  flat  on  the  bed,  and  a  heap  of  com- 
post put  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  completely  lay 
all  the  shoots,  as  it  were,  underground,  except 
the  ends.  These  should  be  afterwards  watered 
and  kept  pretty  moist.  It  is  a  simple  way  of 
layering  all  the  shoots,  and  is  done  very 
quickly.  It  is  in  contemplation  of  this,  that 
we  recommend  planting  nine  inches  apart  in 
the  beds.  In  Scotland  this  has  been  a  very 
successful  mode  of  propagating,  and  we  once 
had  a  specimen  sent  us  of  a  plant  so  laid,  and 
taken  up  with  all  its  branches  to  it ;  we  really 
believe  we  could  have  taken  fifty  or  sixty 
rooted  plants,  for  every  eye  was  struck,  and 
the  little  branch  from  it  was  grown,  so  that,  in 
fact,  every  joint  made  a  plant.  But  many 
who  serve  a  bed  thus,  may  not  want  the  plants, 
and  in  that  case,  the  end  of  every  shoot  makes 
a  new  strong  blooming  plant,  which  again 
covers  the  bed  with  flowers.  "When  the  beds 
are  planted  out  in  this  month,  it  is  well  to 
fork  in  an  inch  covering  of  rotten  dung,  mixing 
it  up  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  planting 
them  in  this  will  set  them  oft'  growing  imme- 
diately. "Where  a  bed  is  at  all  exhausted, 
put  a  pound  weight  of  good  Peruvian  guano, 
or  half  a  peck  of  rotten  cow-dung,  or  a  quart 
of  very  rotten  poultry  dung,  into  five  gallons 
of  water,  and,  when  well  mixed,  give  the  bed 
two  good  waterings,  a  week  apart,  and  several 
plain  waterings  between  whiles  ;  otherwise, 
even  this  diluted  stuff  would  be  found  too 
strong.  Seedlings  that  are  large  enough  may 
be  planted  out,  three  inches  apart,  in  rows 
six  inches  from  each  other.  Seedlings  that 
are  in  bloom  must  be  examined  from  day  to 
day,  and,  instead  of  marking  the  best,  throw 


away  every  one  that  is  inferior  as  soon  as  it 
opens  enough ;  but,  if  there  are  certain  good 
properties,  such  as  roundness,  thickness,  and 
smoothness  of  edge,  you  must  not  care  so 
much  about  colour,  for  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  flower  may  come  out  of  character,  and 
therefore  may  be  left  to  prove  itself  as  to  size 
and  colour  ;  but  root  out  and  destroy  all  thin 
petals,  all  that  are  notched  and  serrated,  all 
that  are  long  instead  of  round,  or  curly  or 
crumpled,  so  that,  in  all  probability,  the  bed 
may  be  cleared  without  finding  a  dozen  worth 
trying  ;  this,  however,  depends  on  the  seed. 
As  fast  as  they  are  rooted  out,  fork  up  the 
place,  and  put  others  in  ;  it  will  keep  the  bed 
full,  and  save  trouble,  and  keep  seedlings 
together. 

July. — This  month  is  not  favourable  for 
blooming  the  Pansy,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
seedling  bed  is  interesting.  Those  which  have 
been  planted  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned 
by  the  rejected  novelties,  are  here  and  there 
flowering,  and  require  constant  watching,  that 
they  may  be  thrown  out  as  fast  as  they  bloom 
and  show  themselves  unworthy ;  and  have 
others  planted  from  the  seed  beds,  or  seed 
pans,  in  their  place.  By  thus  planting  in  the 
vacancies,  the  bed  is  always  kept  interesting, 
and  room  saved.  Those  which,  by  continuing 
in  good  character,  establish  a  claim  to  a  place 
in  collections,  may  be  propagated  by  taking  off 
the  small  side  shoots  as  fast  as  they  come  and 
grow  large  enough ;  and  as  the  main  shoots 
become  long  enough  to  be  spared,  the  ends  may 
be  taken  off  to  be  struck.  This  will  induce 
further  side  growth,  and  extend  the  branches. 
It  is  highly  desirable,  with  regard  to  these  ap- 
proved seedlings,  to  prevent  their  seeding,  by 
cutting  off  decaying  flowers  before  the  pods 
swell ;  and  if  you  are  once  satisfied,  so  as  to 
require  no  more  blooms,  and  to  want  all  the 
increase,  take  off  the  buds  as  they  come  for- 
ward, instead  of  allowing  them  to  bloom,  for 
the  plant  will  grow  more  rapidly,  and  give 
more  shoots  for  cuttings.  These  very  choice 
things  should  be  struck  in  pots  or  pans,  in 
cold  frames,  or  in  an  open,  shady,  or  artificially- 
shaded  border,  under  bell  or  hand  glasses.  The 
beds  of  Pansies  should  be  treated  as  last 
month,  and  where  they  have  gone  by  their  per- 
fection, they  may  all  be  layered,  by  earthing 
the  centres  and  burying  the  stems,  all  but  the 
ends ;  or  be  cut  in  pretty  close  to  the  root, 
fresh  earthed,  and  be  allowed  to  throw  up  fresh 
growth  for  cuttings  ;  or,  as  another  alternative, 
they  may  be  taken  up  at  once,  and  torn  to 
pieces,  the  portions  which  have  roots  to  them 
being  planted  out  at  once,  and  such  of  the 
others  as  will  make  good  cuttings  being  pre- 
pared and  put  in  for  striking.  As  the  Pansy 
is  a  flower  for  all  seasons,  good  enough  for 
gardens,  successive  beds  may  be  kept  up,  by 
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planting  out  cuttings  as  they  strike  ;  and  the 
brilliancy  of  a  garden  may  be  greatly  increased 
by  having  plenty  of  the  brighter  varieties  all 
about  tiie  borders,  or  in  the  compartments  of 
Dutch  or  geometrical  gardens,  or  in  the  clumps 
about  a  grass  plot  or  lawn.  In  other  matters, 
look  to  the  previous  remarks. 

August. — This  month  is  perhaps  the  worst 
for  blooming  the  Pansy ;  not  but  that  young 
plants,  seedlings,  and  well-established  ones  not 
bloomed  before,  may  come  out  well  in  shady 
places  where  the  soil  has  some  strength  in  it, 
but  that  generally,  in  exposed  situations,  they 
go  off  flowering  altogether,  especially  if  the 
cutting  off  the  decaying  blooms  to  prevent 
seeding,  has  not  been  well  attended  to.  We 
have  already  said  these  plants  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  one  of  three  ways — either  by  laying 
down  the  shoots  and  covering  all  but  the  ends, 
by  cutting  off  all  the  old  growth  close  to  the 
roots,  or  by  taking  them  up  and  tearing  them 
to  pieces,  so  that  the  rooted  portions  may  be 
re-planted  to  grow ;  and  if  any  of  these  rooted 
pieces  are  too  long  for  general  use,  they  should 
be  shortened  to  two  inches  or  so,  otherwise 
they  would  continue  to  grow  long,  and  never 
make  good  plants.  The  fragments  should  be 
sorted,  that  those  fit  for  cuttings  may  be  used, 
and  those  not  good  for  anything  may  be  thrown 
away.  The  watering  of  each  bed  as  it  comes 
forward  to  bloom,  with  manure  water,  about 
twice,  or  if  the  soil  be  not  pretty  good,  about 
three  times — a  good  week  between  each  water- 
ing, and  in  the  intermediate  period  with  rain 
or  other  soft  water — will  be  found  beneficial  ; 
but  the  time  to  do  the  manure  watering  is 
when  they  are  coming  into  flower.  The  plants 
which  have  been  flowering  in  pots  may  be 
cut  back,  to  induce  a  growth  of  small  shoots 
for  cuttings,  or  may  be  laid  down  and  earthed, 
or  turned  out  altogether,  and  parted,  as  those 
in  beds  are,  to  plant  the  rooted  portions,  and 
strike  the  best  of  the  others.  Attend  to 
the  seedling  beds,  as  before  directed;  planting 
out  those  which  are  ready  among  the  various 
pans  and  patches  of  seedlings  must  go  on, 
but  it  is  well  to  keep  a  supply  to  fill  the 
vacancies  made  by  those  which  are  cast  out  as 
they  prove  worthless.  This  month  great  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  watering,  as  the  earth 
generally  dries  up  fast,  and  these  plants,  which 
hare  their  fibres  all  near  the  surface,  soon 
exhibit  the  ill  effects  of  parching  weather, 
unless  the  ground  be  well  and  frequently 
saturated. 

SEPTEMBER. — This  month  is  favourable 
for  striking  rather  a  large  quantity  of  cuttings 
for  potting  off  to  protect  in  frames,  and  for 
storing  in  beds.  For  blooming  in  pots  you 
should  select  the  short  side-shoots,  as  they 
make  the  best  plants,  and  any  that  are  at  all 
scarce,   will    be   worth    hastening  a    little  by 


slight  bottom  heat,  though  in  a  general  way 
they  will  strike  in  the  common  border.  It  is, 
however,  a  convenient,  and  generally  speaking 
the  best  way  at  this  time  of  year,  to  strike 
each  of  the  best  or  choice  sorts  in  separate 
pots  under  bell-glasses,  for  the  purpose  of 
potting  off  each  sort  as  soon  as  they  strike, 
as  there  will  often  be  two  or  three  weeks 
difference  between  the  first  and  last ;  and  also 
for  the  facility  with  which  they  are  protected 
against  sun,  rain,  and  frost  in  common  frames, 
and  removed,  if  necessary,  frqm  place  to 
place  ;  besides,  as  some  varieties  are  tardy 
strikers,  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  remove  them 
in  case  of  necessity  to  a  slight  bottom  heat. 
Plant  out  in  store  beds,  or  in  regular  blooming 
beds,  all  struck  cuttings,  unless  they  are  re- 
quired in  pots,  and  pot  such  as  are  to  be  in 
frames  all  the  winter.  The  great  object  in 
the  culture  of  the  Pansy  is  to  keep  a  constant 
succession  of  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  on 
account  of  their  always  blooming  best  while 
young,  and  actually  dwindling  if  left  to  them- 
selves and  allowed  to  grow  rambling.  Weed 
all  the  beds,  and  still  water  in  dry  hot  weather. 
The  practice  of  last  month  may  be  adopted  in 
all  cases,  and  with  regard  to  seedlings,  all  the 
spring  and  later  sown  ones  will  be  rapidly  com- 
ing into  flower  until  cut  off  by  the  frost. 
Persevere  in  examining  the  beds  almost  daily, 
and  throwing  away  all  those  which  cannot, 
from  their  roughness,  flimsiness,  bad  shape, 
or  from  crumpling  or  curling,  be  of  the  least 
use,  and  fill  up  their  places.  The  marking  of 
flowers  may  be  very  much  out  of  character,  and 
apparently  not  worth  keeping,  but  if  good  in 
form,  texture,  and  thickness,  will  be  well 
worth  continuing  in  the  bed  for  further  trial. 
October. — This  month,  in  most  seasons, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  same  kind  of  weather 
as  that  which  is  experienced  through  most 
Septembers,  and  there  is  rarely  any  frost 
sufficiently  hard  to  injure  plants  of  this  tribe. 
Unless  plants  are  required  of  particular  sorts, 
the  cuttings  put  in  to  strike  this  month  may 
be  confined  to  those  which  make  the  best 
plants.  Cuttings  that  have  struck  and  begun 
to  grow  may  be  put  into  small  pots,  one  in  a 
pot,  to  be  placed  in  frames  for  the  winter,  and 
eitlier  shifted  from  time  to  time  to  larger  pots  to 
bloom,  or  kept  as  store  plants.  The  blooming 
of  seedlings  and  the  planting  out  to  fill  the 
vacancies  of  those  thrown  away,  may  go  on 
as  usual,  but  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
as  to  littering  them  of  a  night  as  soon  as  the 
frosts  threaten,  for  otherwise  some  of  the  best 
may,  in  their  young  state,  perish  ;  but  when 
the  seedlings  are  too  weak  to  be  trusted  out  of 
doors,  it  is  better  to  keep  them  in  their  pans, 
unless  they  are  drawn  up  weakly  through  being 
too  thick,  in  which  case  they  should  be  pricked 
out  into  pans  or  pots,  an  inch  apart,  so  as  to 
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strengthen  a  little  under  glass  before  finally 
potting  or  planting  out.  When  you  are  sowing 
seed  you  must  watch  for  the  particular  pods 
you  marked  and  wanted,  and  throw  the  others 
together  as  common.  Dig  beds  intended  for 
Pansies,  and  dress  with  a  little  rotten  cow- 
dung  or  leaf  mould,  as  much  as  would  lay  two 
inches  thick  all  over  the  bed,  and  this  should 
be  mixed  with  about  six  inches  of  the  soil, 
and  well  incorporated.  It  may  then  lay  rough 
dug  or  ridged  all  the  winter,  or  until  wanted. 
The  bed  should  be  dug  deep  for  turning  over, 
and  the  dung  forked  in,  so  as  to  mix  well  with 
the  top  six  or  eight  inches,  and  no  more. 
Obtain  new  plants  this  month,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, as  you  have  a  chance  of  getting  them 
strong  by  the  spring,  but  if  you  get  them 
much  later  they  may  as  well  be  left  till  the 
spring  altogether. 

November. — In  this  month  of  change  and 
garden  improvement,  many  of  the  beds  in 
which  Pansies  have  grown  are  turned  to 
other  account,  and  therefore  a  number  are 
removed  from  the  ground :  if  these  are  good 
for  any  thing  save  them  ;  soak  the  bed  well 
before  you  take  them  up,  and  remove  them 
with  all  the  fibres  of  the  roots  whole ;  by 
washing  them  out  and  pulling  them  to  pieces, 
you  will  find  many  young  plants  among  the 
pieces,  that  is  to  say,  many  of  the  shoots  that 
can  be  torn  off  with  roots  already  struck ; 
other  pieces  may  be  planted  in  pots  to  strike, 
but  generally  there  will  be  enough  plants 
without  striking  any  more  to  answer  all  pur- 
poses ;  nevertheless,  when  a  stock  is  required 
let  all  be  appropriated,  and  if  you  can  give 
slight  bottom  heat  the  better.  This  month 
you  should  make  all  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions you  intend  ;  it  is  favourable  for  making 
new  beds  and  improving  old  ones.  If  you 
could  not  get  your  new  flowers  in,  last  month, 
try  this;  but  immediately  plant  them  in  pots, 
and  get  them  into  frames,  for  any  thing  choice 
too  often  reaches  us  so  weakly  and  unworthy 
of  being  called  a  plant,  that  a  good  healthy 
cutting  would,  in  our  mind,  be  far  more  valu- 
able. They  frequently  have  so  very  little 
fibre  as  to  be  much  more  difficult  to  re- 
cover, than  it  would  be  to  strike  them  over 
again ;  and,  when  a  plant  has  created  suspicion, 
we  have  examined  the  base  of  it,  and,  perhaps, 
found  a  hard  corny  substance  instead  of  a 
root,  or,  may  be,  a  poor  weak  fibre  or  two  on 
one  side,  and  a  swelled  hard  base.  In  such 
cases  we  have  frequently  cut  off  such  base  to 
the  next  joint,  and  struck  it  again  ;  but  in 
most  cases  by  potting  into  fresh  stuff,  and 
giving  a  slight  bottom  heat  for  a  week  or 
two  they  have  wonderfully  advanced,  and  by 
cooling  gradually  they  took  their  places  among 
the  rest  in  the  cold  frame  without  any  danger 
or  damage. 


December.— The   wind-up   of  the  year 
forms  no  division  of  seasons,  though  in  calen- 
deric  matters  we  must  begin  and  end  some- 
where.    The  management  during  this  month 
assimilates  nearest  to  that  for  January,    for 
protection  to  all  plants  that  suffer  from  cold  is 
as  likely  to  be  required  in  December  as  in  the 
month     following.       Indeed,    in    this    fickle 
climate,    there  is   no    calculating   on  even   a 
likely  period  between  December  and  May  to 
be  free  from  frost  or  to  have  frost.  The  whole 
time    between    September — which    generally 
cuts  off  the  Dahlias  and  other  under  flowers — 
and   May — when   we   often   see  the   Tulips 
turned  black  with  it — we  are  never  perfectly 
safe    a   day  ;    and    though   we   have   known 
seasons    in  which  there  has  scarcely  been  a 
frost,    we    have  had  other  seasons  in  which 
there    has    been   hard   freezing    every  night 
and    many    days   for    months    together.       In 
December  a  frost  will  frequently  come  very 
severe,    and   being    in   the  midst   of   a   free 
autumnal  growth,  it  is  very  trying  to  plants. 
We  therefore  now  commence  with  the  month, 
preparations  for  a  steady  observance  of  the 
necessary  protection  at   night,    and   its  con- 
tinuance  in    day-time    during     hard    frosts. 
The  frames  in  which  all  the  potted  plants  are, 
require  particular  attention,  because  the  frost 
once  allowed  to  get  through  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  affects  the  most  tender  fibres,  which  are 
precisely  those  from  which   the  plant  is  de- 
riving   the     principal    nourishment.       Many 
persons  plunge  their  potted  plants  in  ashes  or 
tan  to  protect  the  sides,  and  some  plunge  them 
in  the  earth  itself;  we  dislike  this  chiefly  on 
account   of  its  getting    damp    and   inducing 
mildew,  and  tan  or  ashes  are  no  better,  for 
they  retain  the  moisture  that  goes  through  the 
pots  when  they  are  watered.    The  bottom  of  a 
frame,  or  rather  that  on  which  the  frame  stands, 
should  be  so  hard  as  not  to  admit  the  water 
into  it,  and  sufficiently  sloping  to  let  it  run 
off;  but   they  require  the  most  careful  pro- 
tection  against  frosts,  and  the  best  is  trans- 
parent waterproof  calico  or  thin  canvas.    This, 
while  it  confines  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
earth  within  a  well-made  frame,  does  not  ex- 
clude the  light,  and  by  throwing  off  the  wet, 
instead  of  absorbing  it  as  mats  or  unprepared 
cloth  does,  would  do  less  harm  in  a  week's 
close  confinement  during   bad  weather,  than 
ordinary  mats  or  cloths  would  in  twenty-four 
hours.     It  should  be  observed,  that  for  ordi- 
nary night  frosts  the  covering  of  the  top  is 
sufficient,  but  if  there   come  a  succession  of 
hard   frosts,  the   covering    should   reach  the 
ground  to  confine  the  natural  warmth;  and  all 
frames  should  be   close  and  well  made,  and 
have  the  bottom  banked  up  a  little  to  prevent 
draught  under  the  wood-work  :  a  little  gravel 
or  earth  laid  sloping  round  the  outside  is  the 
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best.  Many  build  a  wall  of  turf  round  the 
wood-work,  and  nothing  can  be  warmer,  but 
in  ordinary  winters  it  is  unnecessary,  and  all 
turves  harbour  vermin  more  or  less. 

The  Pansy  was  not  only  brought  into  notice 
by  Mr.  Thompson  of  Iver,  but  besides  being 


successful  himself,  he  sold  many  seedlings  un- 
bloomed  to  Mountjoy,  Brown,  and  others,  who 
when  they  bloomed  named  them,  as  if  they 
themselves  had  reared  them,  so  that  he  may 
very  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  fancier, 
as  well  as  the  father  of  the  fancy. 


PROPERTIES    OF    THE    TANS1'    OR    HEARTSEASE. 


I 


First. — It  should  be  round,  flat,  and  very 
smooth  at  the  edge,  every  notch,  or  serrature, 
or  unevenness,  being  a  blemish. 

Second. — The  petals  should  be  thick,  and 
of  a  rich  velvety  texture. 

Third. — Whatever  may  be  the  colours,  the 
ground  colour  of  the  three  lower  petals  should 
be  alike  :  whether  it  be  white,  yellow,  straw 
colour,  plain,  fringed,  or  blotched,  there  should 
not  in  these  three  petals  be  a  shade  difference 
in  the  principal  colour. 

Fourth. — Whatever  may  be  the  character 
of  the  marks  or  darker  pencilling*  on  the 
ground  colour,  they  should  be  bright,  dense, 
distinct,  and  retain  their  character,  without 
running  or  flushing,  or  mixing  with  the  ground 
colour  ;  and  the  white,  yellow,  or  straw  colour 
should  he  pure. 

Fifth. — The  two  upper  petals  should  be 
perfectly  uniform,  whether  dark  or  light,  or 
fringed,  or  blotched.  The  two  petals  im- 
mediately under  them  should  be  alike;  and  the 
lower  petal,  as  before  observed,  must  have  the 
same  ground  colour  and  character  as  the  two 


above  it  ;  and  the  pencilling  or  marking  of 
the  eye  in  the  three  lower  petals  must  not 
break  through  to  the  edges. 

Sixth. — In  size  there  is  a  distinct  point, 
when  coarseness  does  not  accompany  it  :  in 
other  words,  if  flowers  are  equal  in  other 
respects,  the  larger  is  the  better  ;  but  no  flower 
should  be  shown  under  one  inch  and  a  half 
across. 

general  remarks. 

Ragged  edges,  crumpled  petals,  indentures 
on  the  petal,  indistinct  markings  or  pencilling?, 
and  flushed  or  run  colours,  are  great  blemishes; 
but  if  there  be  one  ground  colour  to  the  lower 
petal  and  another  colour  to  the  side  ones,  or 
if  there  are  two  shades  of  ground  colour  at  all, 
it  is  not  a  show  flower,  though  many  such  are 
improperly  tolerated — of  course  the  yellow 
eye  is  not  considered  ground  colour.  In 
selecting  new  varieties,  not  one  should  be  let 
out  which  has  the  last  mentioned  blemish,  and 
nunc  should  be  sold  that  do  not  very  closely 
approach  the  circular  form. 
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One  of  the  prevailing  faults  in  the  so  called 
best  flowers  is  the  sraallness  of  the  centre 
yellow  or  white,  and  the  largeness  of  the  eye, 
which  breaks  through  it  into  the  border. 
We  are  so  severe  in  these  matters  ourselves, 
that  we  count  the  very  best  of  them  no  bloom 
in  summing  up  the  good  ones ;  there  are  few 
stands,  even  of  thirty-six,  that  contain  twelve 
good  show  flowers. 

The  Hare-lip,  as  Mr.  Davis  in  a  descriptive 
catalogue  called  the  indentation  at  the  bottom 
of  a  Pansy,  is  a  very  common  fault,  and  often 
belongs  not  to  the  true  character  of  a  flower. 
When  a  Pansy  is  opening  this  is  the  first  bit 
exposed,  and  cold  winds,  hot  sun,  or  blight 
will  attack  it  and  check  the  growth,  while  the 


rest  of  the  bloom  develops  itself,  and  thus 
leaves  a  notch  or  indentation,  though  the  same 
flower,  if  not  blighted,  will  come  whole  and 
perfect  in  the  bottom  petal. 

The  Pansy  is  one  of  the  flowers  that  is, 
perhaps,  the  furthest  of  any  removed  from  its 
original  form,  to  meet  the  once  supposed  im- 
possible shape  given  out  as  the  model  of  excel- 
lence by  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists 
and  Amateurs  ;  and  those  who  remember  the 
once  favourite  Lord  John  Russell,  that  was 
deemed  a  gem  in  its  way,  and  compare  that  five 
armed  windmill  with  the  circular  blooms  of  the 
present  day,  will  not  wonder  at  the  incredulity 
of  those  who  thought  a  circular  flower  impos- 
sible. 
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The  general  features  of  the  treatment  re- 
commended at  p.  207  will  be  applicable.  The 
early  flowering  winter  plants  will,  for  the  most 
part,  have  nearly,  or  quite,  completed  their 
growth  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  become  matured, 
will  require  to  be  brought  to  a  state  of  rest. 
As  much  coolness  as  can  be  secured  will  be 
desirable  to  effect  this  condition. 

Temperature,  cj'c. — To  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  subjecting  the  plants  to  the  high 
temperature  of  this  period  of  the  year,  which 
would,  of  course,  be  augmented,  too,  by  the 
glass  roof  of  the  building,  ir  is  necessary  to 
have  the  ventilation  so  arranged  as  to  be  as 
perfect  as  possible  in  its  operation.  Both  day 
and  night,  for  two  or  three  months  to  come, 
'  the  house  should,  as  gardeners  express  it, 
"  stand  at  air  ;"  that  is,  the  sashes  and  venti- 
lators should  be  opened  to  the  full  extent, 
both  day  and  night.  A  portion  of  night  air 
was  recommended  last  month,  which  will  have 
prepared  the  plants  for  full  exposure,  but  they 
must  be  subjected  to  it  gradually.  The  object 
is  to  submit  the  plants,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  the  same  condition  as  greenhouse  plants 
experience  when  set  out  of  doors  in  summer. 
There  are  two  cautionary  recommendations 
which  it  will  be  proper  here  to  notice  : — first, 
the  air,  though  admitted  to  the  full  extent 
which  is  practicable,  should  never  be  allowed 
to  enter  in  currents  :  to  be  more  plain,  it  is 
desirable  to  open  all  the  means  of  ventilation 
to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary,  rather 
than  to  open  a  few  to  a  much  wider  extent  ; 
the  consequence  of  the  former  is  the  most 
perfect  interchange  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal volume  of  air  that  can  be  secured  ;  the 
latter  causes,  what  we  have  recommended  to 
guard  against,  namely,  cold  draughts  and  strong 


currents  of  air.  Another  point  is  this  :  it  is 
possible,  indeed  in  a  collection  it  will  be  almost 
certain,  that  here  and  there  a  plant  will  be 
later  in  making  its  growth,  and  will,  conse- 
quently, be  less  advanced  now  than  those  for 
whose  benefit  we  are  directing  full  ventilation. 
If  it  be  a  greenhouse  plant,  of  a  hardy  con- 
stitution, it  will  in  no  way  be  injured,  but 
rather  benefited,  by  the  ventilation  ;  but  if  it 
should  be  a  plant  of  a  more  tender  nature,  it 
will  be  proper  to  keep  the  sashes  closed  which 
are  in  immediate  contiguity  to  the  plant.  This 
precaution  is  not  often,  but  may  be  sometimes, 
necessary. 

Watering. — Refer  to  the  directions  already 
given  at  p.  207. 

Shading. — This  attention  must  be  perse- 
vered in  when  the  sun  is  powerful  :  it  will 
every  day  become  more  necessary.  Shading 
adds  much  to  the  coolness,  which  perfect  ven- 
tilation is  intended  to  secure. 

Climbing  Plants. — It  is  an  indispensable 
point  of  practice  to  continue  the  pruning, 
stopping,  and  training  of  these  plants,  with- 
out intermission,  throughout  the  growing 
season. 

Roses. — There  is  no  flower  more  highly 
prized  than  these,  and  therefore  they  should 
always  be  provided.  Some  of  the  tea-scented 
and  China  kinds,  which  do  better  in  a  cool 
conservatory  than  anywhere  else,  should  be 
provided  and  potted  now,  and  they  will  bloom 
in  August. 

Potted  Plants. — The  majority  of  the  potted 
plants  which  are  kept  in  the  conservatory,  are 
plants  in  bloom  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of 
decoration  ;  their  treatment  will,  therefore,  be 
found  under  other  heads  of  the  Calendar.  The 
permanent  plants  being  generally  planted  out 
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in  beds  need  little  direct  attention  at  tliis 
period  beyond  occasional  pruning  and  water- 
ing. Plants  in  flower  require  plenty  of  water. 
Sweet-scented  Plants. — Provide  a  quantity 
of  such  things  as  China-roses,  Sweet-briars, 
Aloysias,  Heliotropes,  and  Sweet-scented  Pe- 
largoniums, for  the  autumn  ;  they  will  be  sure 
to  be  in  request.  Keep  plenty  of  Mignonette 
raised  from  seeds  :  never  be  without  a  supply 
of  this  odorous  plant. 

THE    GREEN-HOUSE. 

The  business  of  potting  must  be  proceeded 
with  according  to  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
Many  of  what  are  termed  hard-wooded  plants 
seldom  require  more  than  one  annual  shift  to 
a  larger  sized  pot,  and  this  should  be  done  just 
before  they  begin  growing,  whenever  that 
may  be.  When  it  is  desired  to  make  the 
plants  progress  very  rapidly,  they  may  be 
potted  twice,  or  oftener  ;  but  plants  of  this 
nature  seldom  need  more  than  two  pottings  in 
a  season  to  secure  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
growth.  Free  growing  soft-wooded  plants, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  benefited  by  being 
potted  frequently — perhaps  every  month — if 
they  are  required  to  grow  large,  and  can  be 
provided,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  proper  situ- 
ation for  their  growth.  The  green-house  will 
now,  when  their  own  inhabitants  are  moved 
into  pits  or  out  of  doors,  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  growth  of  tender  annuals. 

House  for  Miscellaneous  Plants. — 
Seedling  plants  raised  during  the  season  must  be 
potted  on  occasionally,  in  order  that  they  may 
become  well  established  before  winter  :  where 
it  is  desired  to  bloom  them  they  should  be 
liberally  shifted.  In  general,  potting  and  pro- 
pagation may  be  proceeded  with  amongst 
green-house  plants,  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  will  be  required.  Most  of  the  plants 
may  be  placed  out  of  doors,  and  the  house 
appropriated  to  tender  annuals. 

Temperature. — Allow  perfect  ventilation  to 
regulate  the  temperature,  only  avoid  subject- 
ing the  plants  to  rough  and  very  cold  winds  ; 
the  latter,  however,  very  seldom  occur  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

Watering. — A  regular  and  liberal  supply  of 
water  should  be  given  to  the  plants,  for  nothing- 
is  more  hurtful  to  them,  in  the  progress  of 
their  growth,  than  a  deficiency  of  water  ;  it 
must  not,  however,  be  given  them  so  as  to 
saturate  the  soil,  but  they  should  be  allowed 
to  get  nearly-  dry  before  a  fresh  supply  is 
given  to  them.  In  order  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dry, 
set  aside  a  worthless  plant,  and  allow  it  to  dry 
until  it  begins  to  droop  ;  the  plants  must  not 
get  so  dry  as  this,  before  they  are.  watered. 

Potting. — Continue  shifting  any  of  the 
plants  that   require  it,  especially  soft-wooded 


plants,  seedlings,  &c.  Hard-wooded  green- 
house shrubs  may  be  potted  now,  if  not  done 
before,  but  they  seldom  require  more  than  one 
annual  shift.  Cuttings  which  are  rooted,  and 
seedlings  which  are  large  enough,  may  be 
potted  off.  In  general,  seedlings  are  better 
for  being  what  is  termed  "  pricked  out,"  that 
is,  transplanted  carefully  an  inch  or  so  apart 
in  other  pots  or  boxes,  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle  ;  by  this  means  the 
roots  become  more  numerous,  and  the  plants 
may  be  better  transplanted  again  subsequently. 
Pruning. — Nothing  is  of  more  importance 
to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  a  plant  than  a 
proper  system  of  pruning  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
earlier  pruning  is  performed,  the  more  satis- 
factory are  the  results.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  is  necessary,  throughout  the  growing 
season,  to  "  stop,"  or  take  off,  the  extreme 
point  of  strong  vigorous  shoots,  in  order  that 
the  symmetry  and  proportion  of  the  plants 
may  not  be  destroyed  by  their  growing  at 
random,  and  robbing  the  weaker  shoots  :  the 
earlier  such  shoots  are  stopped,  the  sooner  is 
the  current  of  sap  diverted  into  other  chan- 
nels, and  the  evil  arrested.  Refer  to  what  is 
said  at  p.  209  about  cutting  down  large  plants, 
which  may  still  be  done  if  desirable. 

Propagation,  in  all  its  various  forms,  may 
be  prosecuted  assiduously. 

Chrysanthemums,  for  autumn  flowering, 
when  they  are  growing  freely,  and  are  con- 
siderably advanced,  should  be  placed  thinly  in 
a  situation  (out  of  doors)  where  they  will 
have  free  light  and  air ;  liquid  manure  will  be 
beneficial  to  keep  them  strong  and  vigorous, 
but  they  are  better  not  placed  in  larger  pots 
yet.  One  of  the  best  means  of  getting  dwarf 
and  strong  plants,  is  to  let  them  grow  tall,  and 
keep  them  in  small  pots  till  the  middle  of 
August  ;  then  pot  them  into  pots  a  size  or 
two  larger,  and  coil  the  stems  beneath  the  soil, 
leaving  out  from  one  to  two  feet  of  the  top  ; 
they  will  coil  readily  enough  if  they  are  allowed 
to  wither  a  little  before  it  is  attempted,  and 
will  soon  revive  on  the  application  of  water. 
■  Melocacti,  where  they  have  been  grown 
for  a  time  in  moist  heat,  must  be  brought  to 
their  ordinary  green-house  treatment,  keeping 
them  moderately  dry,  and  exposing  them  to 
the  temperature  of  a  well-ventilated  green- 
house, in  order  to  ripen  and  mature  their 
growth.  Where  any  of  them  are  in  bloom 
they  may  be  kept  rather  closer. 

Bulbs. — Any  of  these  which  are  approach- 
ing maturity  in  their  growth,  must  have  their 
natural  predisposition  assisted,  by  giving  them 
treatment  suited  to  bring  them  to  their  resting 
state  :  this  treatment  consists  mainly,  in  gra- 
dually diminishing  the  supplies  of  water. 
Those  that  are  at  rest  must  be  kept  dry,  in  a 
cool  place. 
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Winter  Plants. — Every  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  plants  intended  for  blooming 
through  the  winter,  to  get  them  well  grown 
and  prepared  before  the  season  is  too  far  ad- 
vanced ;  they  may  be  grown  best  for  the 
summer  in  cool  pits :  on  no  account  allow 
them  to  waste  their  energies  in  producing 
flowers  now.  Heliotropes  are  among  the 
greatest  favourites  for  this  purpose,  on  account 
of  their  odour.  Thunbergias,  Fuchsias,  shrubby 
Calceolarias,  scarlet  Geraniums,  Salvias,  Coro- 
nillas,  &c,  are  some  of  those  which  are  suited 
for  this  purpose. 

Tetranema  mexicana,  is  a  pretty  little 
plant  for  autumn-flowering;  they  should  be 
prepared  now,  by  potting  the  strong  plants, 
into  five-inch  pots,  in  soil  composed  of  three- 
parts  sandy  peat,  mixed  with  loam,  and  may  be 
kept,  during  the  summer,  in  a  light,  airy  place, 
in  the  green-house. 

Cyclamens. — Young  seedling  plants,  or, 
indeed,  any  others,  will  be  benefited  by  being 
planted  out  in  a  sheltered  place,  in  a  bed  of 
peat  earth,  and  loam ;  they  may  be  taken 
up  in  September,  and  potted  for  flowering 
through  the  winter  and  spring. 

Removing  the  Plants. — The  whole  of  the 
plants  should  be  set  out  of  doors  during  this 
month,  in  appropriate  situations ;  that  is,  the 
tenderest  in  a  sheltered  place,  and  the  hardier 
ones  anywhere  that  may  be  convenient.  Suc- 
culents, small  plants,  and  plants  impatient  of 
wet,  must  be  sheltered  from  heavy  rains. 

Soils. — Now  is  a  good  time,  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  to  get  in  a  supply  of  soils  for 
potting,  especially  the  two  standard  ingredients 
in  compost — loam  and  peat-earth.  The  top 
spit  should  be  taken  with  the  turf  on,  with 
three  or  four  inches  thick  of  soil ;  and  this 
should  be  taken,  while  dry,  to  the  compost- 
yard,  and  stacked  up  closely,  the  turfy  side 
being  undermost.  When  the  soil  is  required 
for  use,  the  heap  should  be  chopped  down 
evenly ;  it  should  not  be  sifted,  but  chopped, 
or  broken  fine.  Other  materials,  such  as 
leaf-earth,  manure,  &c.  should  be  placed  in 
compact  heaps  when  dry,  on  ground  suffici- 
ently high  to  prevent  rain-water  from  running 
under  them. 

Heath -House.  —  Temperature,  fyc.  — 
During  this  month  and  the  next,  the  directions 
given  at  p.  209,  may  be  followed,  as  regards 
the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  house. 
The;  plants  want  more  attention  than  ever  paid 
to  watering  them,  as,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
get  dry,  they  will  droop,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  not  recover.  Many  a  fine  plant 
is  lost  for  want  of  water  ;  and,  as  too  much  is 
injurious,  it  is  important  to  pay  very  strict 
attention  to  having  them  properly  supplied. 
The  contrivance  mentioned  at  p.  229,  for  ex- 
amining the  roots  of  plants  in  pots,  will  be 


very  useful  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
these  matters. 

Ericas. — The  hardiest  varieties,  which  have 
been  for  some  time  in  the  pits  and  frames,  or 
under  teroporarj'  shelter,  may  now  be  set  oui 
of  doors  for  two  or  three  months,  in  a  situ- 
ation where  they  will  be  exposed  to  free  air, 
but  protected  from  rough  winds.  It  is  best  to 
set  them  on  the  north  side  of  some  low  shade, 
that  will  break  the  sun  from  their  pots,  but 
not  obstruct  it  from  reaching  the  plants.  This 
is  necessary  from  the  very  fine  nature  of  the 
roots,  which  soon  become  injured  when  the 
sun  acts  directly  on  the  sides  of  the  pots :  to 
avoid  this,  a  plan  is  sometimes  adopted — and 
it  is  a  very  neat  and  successful  one — of  setting 
the  pots  among  a  layer  of  moss,  thick  enough 
to  reach  as  high  as  the  pots  ;  and  this,  being 
kept  damp,  will  always  preserve  the  roots  from 
the  injury  referred  to.  Potting  may  still  be 
prosecuted  with  any  plants,  large  or  small, 
that  require  it:  do  it  very  carefully,  and  be 
|  sure  not  to  omit  thorough  drainage,  nor  to 
!  forget  to  use  the  soil  quite  in  a  rough  open 
1  condition  ;  if  it  is  sifted  at  all,  pass  it  through 
the  sieve,  so  as  to  separate  and  reject  the  finer 
particles,  rather  than  to  use  them  either  en- 
tirely or  principally.  To  keep  the  plants  of 
neat  form,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the.  stopping 
of  the  free-growing  vigorous  shoots  before 
they  are  grown  too  long  is  quite  indispensable 
throughout  the  season  of  growth.  The  plants 
that  are  kept  in  the  house  must  be  shaded  in 
clear  bright  weather ;  they  do  better  in  low  cool 
pits,  made  on  the  principle  of  that  given  at 
p.  4.  Manure  water  may  be  given  to  the 
plants  occasionally — say  once  a  week ;  use  it 
in  a  clear  state,  and  considerably  diluted. 

Nem  Holland,  Cape,  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  kept  in  company  with  the. 
Heaths,  require  precisely  similar  treatment ; 
when  the  weather  becomes  very  hot,  all  these 
fine-rooted  plants  do  better  when  placed  in 
cool  airy  pits. 

Camellia-House. —  Camellias. — The  at- 
mosphere of  this  house  must  still  be  kept  in  a 
growing  condition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  late 
plants,  which  require  to  have  the  treatment 
already  detailed,  closely  followed  up  with  them 
as  they  advance  in  growth.  The  earlier  plants, 
and  all  that  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  made 
their  growth,  (which  is  to  be  observed  by  the 
young  shoots  ceasing  to  elongate,  and  becoming 
gradually  firmer  and  more  durable  in  their 
texture,)  and  formed  their  flower  buds,  must 
be  then  removed  to  a  cooler  and  more  airy 
house,  in  order  to  arrest  their  development, 
and  divert  the  energies  of  the  plant  more 
towards  maturing  the  parts  already  formed, 
than  to  the  formation  of  new  parts.  All 
through  these  stages  of  growth,  liquid  manure, 
clear  and  diluted,  may  be  given  them  every 
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alternate  watering.  Very  close  attention  to 
watering  is  indispensable,  if  any  blossom  is 
expected.  Shade  the  growing  plants  during 
bright  sunshine. 

Azaleas. — These  will  now  be  going  out  of 
bloom,  and  making  new  growth,  and  at  this 
stage  should  be  properly  attended  in  getting 
a  shift  according  to  their  requirements.  They 
are  to  be  potted  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
recommended  for  Heaths,  but  they  should  get 
the  same  treatment  as  growing  Camellias ; 
and,  instead  of  being  brought  entirely  to  a 
state  of  repose,  as  is  desirable  in  the  case  of 
Camellias,  these  are  better  if  kept  growing — 
though  very  steadily,  indeed — throughout  the 
autumn,  to  prevent  their  foliage  from  falling. 
The  Horticultural  Society's  collector  has  made 
some  good  additions  to  this  class  of  plants. 
<"  Rhododendrons. — These  may  be  managed 
precisely  as  recommended  for  Camellias,  ex- 
cept that  they  require  peaty  soil. 

Daphnes. — Pot  these,  and  grow  them  on 
freely  for  flowering  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  Prepare  a  good  supply  of  the  sweet 
little  D.  Cneorum  for  the  winter. 

Neriums. — The  large  plants  of  Oleanders 
will  require  repotting,  and  must  be  grown  on 
strongly,  in  a  moist  growing  heat,  for  some 
time,  to  get  them  to  flower  well :  take  off  cut- 
tings of  the  tops  of  the  shoots  likely  to  flower, 
and  root  them  in  phials,  or  in  small  pots ;  they 
make  neat  plants. 

Oranges,  §c. — Attend  to  the  shifting  of 
these,  if  it  has  not  been  done ;  give  them 
manure  water  occasionally :  soot  water,  and 
lime  water,  in  a  clear  state,  are  also  bene- 
ficial :  give  one  or  other  of  these  every  other 
watering,  alternating  with  clear  water. 

Pelargonium-House.  —  Here  the  house 
must  be  kept  cool,  and  well  aired  and  shaded, 
to  keep  the  plants  in  perfection  for  as  long  a 
period  as  possible.  So  that  there  are  no 
draughts  of  cold  air,  which  are  always  hurtful, 
the  circulation  and  interchange  of  air  cannot 
be  too  unlimited.  "Watering  is  a  very  essen- 
tial operation :  the  plants  must  by  no  means 
be  suffered  to  get  dry,  especially  those  in 
bloom  :  a  little  very  weak  clear  manure  water 
may  sometimes  be  used  advantageously,  but 
not  too  often. 

Pelargoniums. — For  late  flowering,  a  quan- 
tity of  the  smaller  of  last  year's  plants  should 
be  kept  continually  stopped,  so  as  to  make 
them  branch  out,  but  to  prevent  them  from 
flowering.  These  plants  are  better  placed  in 
some  very  cool  place,  such  as  on  the  north 
side  of  a  high  wall,  where  they  may  be  kept 
cool  and  moist,  and  not  get  any  sun.  The 
earliest  of  this  year's  cuttings  must  be  shifted 
and  grown  on,  for  a  similar  purpose,  namely, 
to  flower  late  in  the  season  :  put  in  more  cut- 
tings to  succeed  them ;   free-flowering  vari- 


eties only  should  be  selected.  Those  which 
were  cut  down  for  late  flowering  will  probably 
require  repotting,  and  if  so,  let  it  be  done : 
all  these  may  get  a  little  weak  manure  water 
once  a  week.  Prepare  a  good  stock  of  young 
plants  for  the  winter:  Alba  Multiflora,  Napier, 
and  Grace  Darling,  are  good  varieties  ;  and 
JNIr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  has  also  raised  some 
good  kinds  for  this  purpose. 

Cinerarias. — Take  off  more  of  the  suckers, 
and  pot  on  for  winter  flowering.  Plant  out 
some  of  the  plants  in  a  warm  and  sheltered 
place,  in  rich  soil,  to  furnish  suckers  for  a 
main  supply  of  plants.  Place  those  raised 
last  month  into  larger  pots,  as  soon  as  they 
are  enough  advanced.  Pot  off  the  seedling 
plants,  and  grow  them  on  freely  :  the  cold 
frames  are  the  best  places  for  growing  these 
plants  at  this  season. 

Fuchsias. — Water  the  plants  rather  freely 
with  weak  clear  manure  water:  pot  them  as 
they  require,  according  to  the  size  they  are 
required  to  attain. 

Calceolarias.  —  Keep  them  well  watered 
while  they  are  in  flower ;  and  when  these  are 
over,  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  blooming  stems, 
and  set  them  in  a  cool  frame,  to  throw  out 
young  shoots  for  propagation  :  look  after  this, 
so  as  to  get  a  good  stock  of  young  plants. 
These  plants  strike  better  late  in  the  summer 
than  they  do  early  ;  it  is  of  no  use  taking  any 
of  the  shoots  that  are  likely  to  throw  flowers, 
as  these  rarely  take  root  kindly;  it  is  better  to 
wait  till  blooming  is  altogether  past. 

THE    PLANT    STOVE. 

Temperature,  S,'C. — A  strong  moist  heat 
must  still  be  kept  up,  in  order  that  the  plants 
may  grow  without  interruption,  which  is  very 
essential  to  their  perfection.  This  will  not 
now  require  any  (or  very  little,  according  to 
the  season)  artificial  heat,  but  the  house  should 
be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  shut 
in  a  portion  of  solar  heat,  the  floors  and  walls 
being  well  damped,  to  raise  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  must  be  kept 
very  moist,  by  means  of  syringing  or  flooding 
the  paths,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  wet- 
ting the  walls,  and  every  other  surface  that 
can  be  moistened.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  the 
best  cure  for  insects.  Give  air  in  good  time 
in  the  morning,  and  through  the  day  until  the 
afternoon,  if  the  house  is  hot  enough  to  require 
it  ;  and  when  the  air  is  mild,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted during  the  middle  of  the  day  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Watering.  —  The  growing  plants  require 
copious  and  regular  supplies  of  water  at  tin- 
root  ;  and  all  the  stronger  kinds  will  be  bene- 
fited by  a  little  manure  water,  if  given  to  them 
in  a  clear  and  diluted  state.  A  few  of  the 
earlier    tuberous    and   bulbous-rooted    plants, 
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such  as  Achimenes,  Gesneras,  &c,  will  pro- 
bably be  past  flowering,  and  nearly  matured  ; 
they  must,  in  that  case,  have  smaller  supplies 
of  water  until  they  are  gradually  dried  off. 

Potting. — As  in  the  case  of  green-house 
plants,  this  may  be  continued,  as  required, 
throughout  the  season  of  growth. 

Pruning. — For  the  sake  of  securing  neat 
and  well-shaped  plants,  the  free-growing  shoots 
of  the  plants  should  be  topped,  in  order  to 
cause  them  to  grow  more  compact  and  bushy. 
Some  discrimination  is  necessary  not  to  re- 
move the  tops  of  the  shoots  from  those  plants 
which  flower  in  that  position;  but  if  it  is  done 
in  an  early  stage  of  growth,  there  will  not  be 
much  risk. 

Clerodendrons. —  Shift  these  into  larger  pots 
if  they  need  it,  and  keep  them  well  watered, 
and  in  a  good  position :  being  plants  that  pro- 
duce large  noble-looking  leaves,  they  are  much 
injured  in  appearance  when  the  leaves  become 
damaged.  When  any  are  so  far  advanced  as 
to  be  in  flower,  they  will  be  found  to  keep 
longer  in  perfection,  if  removed  to  the  green- 
house; indeed,  this  is  the  case  with  most  stove 
plants. 

JBranthemiims. — Young  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  in  February,  and  intended  for  early 
winter  flowering,  should  receive  the  final  shift 
now,  into  five  or  sis-inch  pots,  so  that  they 
may  get  pot-bound  by  September  :  this  pro- 
motes their  flowering.  Similar  treatment 
would  suit  other  plants  intended  for  the  same 
purpose,  such  as  Justicias,  Aphelandras,  Eu- 
phorbias, Poinsettias,  &c.  mentioned  at  p.  56; 
and  Lankesteria  and  Beloperone,  at  p.  161. 

Removing  the  Plants. — The  hardier  of  the 
plants  should  be  moved  to  one  of  the  green- 
houses— that  which  is  kept  at  the  warmest 
temperature,  and  this  will  give  room  to  place 
the  plants  at  greater  distances  asunder,  which 
is  a  matter  of  importance  at  this  period ;  for, 
if  they  are  allowed  to  become  crowded  when 
they  are  growing  freely,  they  become  weakly 
and  drawn,  and  are  not  so  well  prepared  for 
flowering.  Some  of  the  tender  annuals  that 
will  probably  be  getting  too  large  for  the 
frames,  may  be  moved  to  the  stove,  either  to 
remain  permanently  for  flowering,  or  as  pre- 
paratory to  placing  them  in  the  warmest  green- 
house for  that  purpose :  these  are  much  bene- 
fited by  frequent  applications,  every  alternate 
watering,  of  clear  diluted  manure  water. 

Propagation  may  still  be  carried  on,  under 
any  of  its  forms;  but  seedlings  are  not  so  well 
raised  late  in  the  season,  as  they  are  then  very 
apt  to  perish  in  winter. 

ORCHIDACEOUS   HOUSE. 

We  can  add  nothing  with  advantage  to  the 
general  features,  as  regards  temperature,  mois- 
ture, shading,  &c.  sketched  at  pp.  162  and  211. 


Exactly  the  same  conditions,  in  all  these  respects, 
require  to  be  maintained,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  growth  of  the  plants  ;  for  here,  as  else- 
where, unchecked  growth  and  successful 
growth  are  terms  nearly  or  quite  synony- 
mous. By  unchecked  growth,  however,  it  is 
not  meant  that  the  plants  are  not  to  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  maturity  and  rest  at  the  proper 
time,  but  only  that  while  they  are  making  their 
seasonal  growth  it  should  be  uninterrupted. 

Ventilation.  —  The  foliage  of  the  plants 
ought  to  be  dried  once  in  the  course  of  every 
day,  though  at  other  times  the  atmosphere 
should  be  kept  moist.  The  drying  of  the 
leaves  can  only  be  properly  effected  by  means 
of  proper  and  judicious  ventilation,  which  is 
to  admit  a  change  of  air  without  allowing  a 
current  of  cold  air  to  enter.  The  latter  evil 
may  be  checked  in  '  a  variety  of  ways ;  close 
netting,  perforated  zinc,  or  wire  lattice-work, 
may  be  fixed  over  the  openings  ;  or  the  open- 
ings may  be  so  managed,  that  the  air  may 
pass  over  the  hot-water  pipes  or  flues,  before 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  plants. 

Dendrobium. — Those  kinds  which  bloom 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  if  not  already 
examined  and  repotted,  or  re-arranged  on 
blocks  or  in  baskets,  as  the  case  may  be, 
should  now  meet  with  attention,  in  order  that 
the  newly-formed  stems  may  get  well  ripened 
by  the  end  of  the  growing  season  :  without 
this  they  will  not  flower  well. 

Oncidium. — Many  of  these  which  are  very 
free  growers,  require  to  get  a  good  share  of 
moisture  from  this  time  until  October,  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  a  free  growing  condition;  but 
it  should  not  be  given  so  as  to  lodge  about  the 
young  shoots. 

Cattleya. — This  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
groups  of  Orchids.  They  will  now  be  grow- 
ing freely,  and  require  much  less  water  than 
many  other  kinds.  They  should  be  placed 
near  the  glass,  so  that  they  may  receive  as 
much  light  as  possible,  though  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  must  not  be  allowed  to  act  on  them 
directly. 

Loelia. — This  genus  requires  very  similar 
management  to  the  Cattleyas. 

Aerides  and  Saccolabium,  where  they  are 
growing  freely,  should  have  plenty  of  sphag- 
num moss  tied  on  the  blocks,  or  placed  in  the 
baskets  about  their  roots.  These  require  a 
warm  situation. 

Resting. — Any  of  the  plants  which  have 
matured  their  growth,  which  is  indicated  by 
their  having  ceased  to  enlarge  the  size,  must 
have  the  quantity  of  moisture  diminished,  so 
as  to  bring  them  gradually  to  a  state  of  rest. 

Watering.  —  Some  difference  must  be  ob- 
served in  watering  the  plants  in  the  hot  and  in 
the  cooler-house;  in  the  former,  there  is  little 
risk  of  injuring  the  plants  by  giving  them  too 
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much  moisture  during  the  growing  season, 
provided  the  young  shoots  are  not  deluged, 
since  the  heat  of  this  house  will  prevent  the 
injury  which  would  accrue  in  a  cooler  tempera- 
ture. In  the  cool-house,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  water  in  any  quantity  is  allowed  to  lodge  in 
the  hase  of  the  leaves  of  the  young  shoots,  they 
will  rot  away,  or  the  leaves  will  assume  a 
spotted'  and  sickly  appearance,  and  the  flower 
stems  will  be  weakly.  This  is  a  very  critical 
period  of  growth  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  our 
artificial,  and  often  unnatural  mode  of  treat- 
ment, many  of  the.  young  shoots  would  be 
likely  to  be  lost.  Many  plants  grow  naturally 
with  their  leaves  downwards,  thus  preventing 
the  lodging  of  water  at  their  base  :  this  is  not 
enough  attended  to  in  artificial  cultivation. 
The  plants  that  are  not  in  a  growing  state 
should  be  collected  together,  that  they  may  get 
less  moisture,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  than 
those  which  are  growing  freely. 

FORCING-HOUSE    FOR   FLOWERS. 

By  this  time  the  forcing  of  flowers,  strictly 
speaking,  is  over  ;  and  the  structures  used  for 
this  purpose  may  be  applied  to  other  objects. 
Still  if  any  plants  requiring  nearly  the  treat- 
ment given  in  a  stove,  such  as  Achimenes, 
Gloxinias,  &c.,  are  yet  retained  here,  continue 
to  encourage  their  development  by  every 
appliance  available  ;  such  as  maintaining  a 
regular,  moist,  sweet  atmosphere  about  them, 
training  the  plants  regularly,  and  keeping 
under  all  insects. 

Crassula  falcata  should  also  be  continued 
in  sufficient  heat  to  enable  it  to  attain  the 
largest  possible  growth  ;  until  which  time,  it 
should  be  liberally  supplied  with  moisture,  so 
long  as  the  roots  do  not  get  damaged  by  it. 

Pinks,  Picotees,  <!yc. — Bed  out  all  plants  of 
this  description  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted. 
Chose  a  warm  but  not  too  much  sheltered 
spot,  and  well  dress  the  ground  with  rotten 
manure  or  leaf-mould,  giving  it  a  good  digging, 
so  as  to  leave  it  as  light  as  possible.  Then  put 
out  the  young  plants,  allowing  about  a  square 
foot  of  ground  to  each.  If  the  weather  is 
at  all  dry,  water  the  plants  and  shade  them  till 
they  make  a  fresh  start  ;  keep  down  weeds, 
and  occasionally  stir  the  mould  well  among 
the  plants. 

Pelargoniums. — As  these  plants  go  out 
of  bloom  and  begin  to  harden  their  wood,  cut 
them  in  close,  and  keep  them  dry  until  they 
begin  to  push  fresh  buds.  AVhen  such  buds 
attain  a  length  of  half  an  inch  or  a  little 
inure,  the  plants  should  be  shaken  out  of 
the  pota  in  which  they  were  grown  the 
previous  season,  and  the  roots  should  be  very 
considerably  shortened,  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  repotted  in  small  pots,  in  a  free  Bandy 
soil,    with    very  little   manure    in    it.     Place 


them  in  a  pit,  where  they  may  be  kept 
shaded  until  they  begin  to  grow  strongly  ; 
when  the  shoots  should  be  stopped,  and  so  re- 
gulated as  to  form  handsome  compact  heads. 

Chinese  Hoses.  —  Pot  off  all  cuttings  of 
Eoses  of  this  class  as  soon  as  they  are  well 
rooted,  and  grow  them  in  pits  kept  pretty 
close  until  they  attain  a  sufficient  size  for  use  ; 
when  they  may  be  hardened  to  endure  the 
open  air  until  wanted  for  forcing. 

After  Treatment. — Attend  to  the  watering, 
weeding,  and  regulating  of  all  the  hardy 
shrubs  which  are  potted  up  for  forcing.  One 
point  should  always  be  attended  to  in  manag- 
ing all  forced  plants,  especially  woody  ones. 
It  is  to  keep  them  so  regulated  as  to  be 
enabled  to  introduce  the  same  plants  to  the 
house  as  nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  each  season, 
as  possible  ;  or  at  least,  in  the  same  order. 
Plants  so  treated  become  in  some  degree  ac- 
celerated, so  as  to  require  less  excitement  to 
induce  them  to  commence  their  growth  after 
a  few  years,  than  plants  which  are  forced  for 
the  first  time. 

PITS   AND   FRAMES. 

These  structures  will  now  be  fully  occupied  : 
all  the  most  delicate  of  green-house  plants, 
removed  to  a  cooler  position  from  those  struc- 
tures, will  be  here  accommodated  while  they 
form  and  mature  a  perfect  growth,  and  pre- 
pare themselves  for  their  next  flowering  season. 
Various  plants  will  be  preparing  for  winter 
flowering  ;  and  in  others  again,  propagation 
will  be  going  on  vigorously,  to  furnish  young 
and  healthy  plants  of  various  kinds  that  may 
be  required. 

Tender  Annuals. — These  must  be  removed 
to  a  stove,  or  warm  green-house,  as  they 
grow  too  large  for  the  frames ;  but  they 
always  do  best  to  be  kept  in  the  latter  as 
long  as  possible.  Pot  them  frequently  into 
i  rich  soil ;  but,  especially  as  they  get  large 
this  must  be  done  very  carefully,  so  that  the 
roots  are  not  injured  thereby.  Balsams  may 
be  flowered  very  well  in  eleven-inch  pots  ; 
but  larger  ones  will  produce  larger  plants. 
Cockscombs  and  Globe  Amaranths  do  very 
well  in  eight-inch  ones.  Biowallias,  also,  do 
well  in  this  size.  These  are  some  of  the 
best  of  this  class  of  plants  ;  and  they  are 
very  useful  lor  ornamenting  the  green-houses 
and  other  situations,  during  the  time  the  other 
plants  are  set  out  for  the  summer. 

Alpines. — Keen  these  in  a  cool  shaded  place 
with  a  north  aspect,  and  keep  them  well 
moistened.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  plunge 
the  pots  in  moss,  and  to  keep  this  damp,  as 
it  keeps  the  roots  in  an  evenly  moistened  and 
cool  state. 

Half-hardy  Annuals. — A  few  of  the  very 
best   sorts,  or    those  most  admired,  if  sown 
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during  tin's  month  are  sure  to  come  in  useful,  to 
follow  others  previously  sown. 

Half-  hardy  Bedding  Plants.  —  These 
should  now  be  planted  out  without  hesitation. 
They  ought  to  be  finally  inured  to  the  open 
air  previously  to  this  operation. 

Green-house  Plants. — Any  of  these  which 
are  removed  to  the  pits,  should  get  abund- 
ance of  air  night  and  day  ;  and  they  must 
have  regular  supplies  of  water.  Pot  any  that 
may  require  it.  Give  them  as  much  room 
as  possible,  that  they  may  not  grow  weakly 
or  drawn. 

Pinhs. — The  early  kinds  of  pinks  for  forc- 
ing, such  as  Anna  Boleyn,  Early  May,  &c, 
and  the  forcing  Carnations  and  Cloves,  should 
be  propagated  extensively,  from  pipings 
planted  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  they 
are  rooted,  plant  them  out  in  good  ground  for 
the  season,  and  take  them  up  carefully  and 
pot  them,  in  the  autumn. 

Hydrangeas. — Shift  the  young  plants  raised 
from  the  tops  of  the  shoots,  for  blooming  in  a 
dwarf  state  next  year  ;  five-inch  pots  will  be 
large  enough :  water  them  freely,  and  set 
them  where  they  will  get  all  the  sun,  in  order 
to  plump  up  and  ripen  their  terminal  buds, 
without  pushing  at  all  to  growth. 

Seedlings. — Pot  off  seedling  plants  singly 
into  small  pots,  and  as  they  grow  shift  them 
into  larger  ones  according  to  their  nature. 

Propagation. — Propagate  by  cuttings  any 
kind  of  green-house  plant,  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  increase.  If  any  plants  of  particular 
kinds  of  bedding  plants  are  likely  to  be  wanted 
towards  the  end  of  the  season,  for  filling  out 
any  of  the  beds  after  the  annuals  have  past 
blooming,  they  had  better  be  prepared  in 
readiness.  Cuttings  of  such  plants  rooted 
now,  will  have  made  strong  plants  by  the 
period  referred  to.  As  the  object  in  using 
them  will  be  to  produce  immediate  effect, 
they  will  repay  any  such  pains  taken  with 
them,  as  repotting,  &c,  in  order  to  advance 
them. 

"WINDOW   GARDENING. 

When  the  windows  and  balconies  are  filled 
with  a  selection  of  plants,  according  to  taste, 
and  these  are  potted  into  moderately  large 
pots,  sufficient  to  last  them  through  the  grow- 
ing season  ;  they  will  require  little  other 
attention  besides  watering,  which  must  be 
very  regularly  and  constantly  done.  Plants 
in  this  situation,  from  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy, are  extremely  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought,  if  there  is  the  least  neglect  in  ad- 
ministering their  supply  of  water.  This 
applies  equally  to  all  the  kinds  of  plants  culti- 
vated in  these  situations.  In  order  to  protect 
the  roots  of  the  plants  from  injury,  in  conse- 
quence   of  the   powerful    rays    of    the    sun 


striking  directly  on  the  sides  of  the  pots,  often 
very  thin,  and  forming  a  mere  shell  around 
the  roots,  it  is  advantageous  to  set  the  pots 
containing  the  plants  within  others  just 
large  enough  to  contain  them  :  the  double  sides 
of  the  pots,  together  with  the  small  open 
cavity  all  around  between  the  two,  prevent 
the  evil  to  a  very  great  extent  ;  and  it  may 
be  still  further  prevented  by  choosing  the  ex- 
terior pot  still  larger,  and  filling  the  cavity 
between  the  two  with  moss,  which  is  to  be 
kept  damped.  If  this  plan  is  objected  to,  it 
would  perhaps  be  possible  to  form  a  bed  of 
moss  on  the  window-ledge  in  which  the  pots 
could  be  plunged,  the  moss  being  kept  damp. 
A  very  pretty  selection  for  a  window  consists 
of  a  scarlet  Pelargonium,  a  yellow  shrubby 
Calceolaria,  and  one  of  the  deep- coloured 
small  blue  Lobelias  :  a  globe  Fuchsia  is  also 
a  beautiful  plant  for  the  situation.  It  is  a 
very  prevailing  evil  to  set  such  plants  too 
thick  ;    they  should  never  touch. 

ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  are  now  advancing  for  bloom,  and 
many  of  them,  more  particularly  the  per- 
petuals,  come  up  with  buds  very  close  together. 
Some  varieties  have  a  crown  bloom,  and  two 
side  ones,  which  are  so  close  to  it,  that  the 
middle,  or  principal  one,  cannot  flower  pro- 
perly, because  the  side  buds  literally  press  it 
out  of  form.  These  side  ones  should  be  taken 
off  while  quite  small ;  and  in  all  other  cases, 
wherever  they  are  too  close,  the  lesser  buds,  that 
actually  have  not  room  to  bloom  well,  should 
be  removed,  to  make  way  for  them.  If,  how- 
ever, the  rose-tree  is  to  stand  for  the  sake  of 
its  quantity  of  flowers,  it  is  the  best  way  to 
cast  out  the  centre  one,  and  make  room  for 
the  two.  All  this  month  the  treatment  of 
last  month  should  be  repeated,  and  in  all  par-, 
ticulars  industriously  followed  up  throughout. 
You  should  also  go  into  Rose  gardens  and 
make  memoranda  of  the  sorts  you  wish  to 
buy,  and  mark  your  plants,  because  next 
month  you  may  go  and  cut  off  some  of  the 
shoots  to  bud  with  ;  but,  to  enable  you  to  do 
this,  you  must  pay  for  them  when  you  mark 
them,  otherwise  they  are  not  your  property, 
and  you  cannot  claim  them  unless  the  nursery- 
man pleases  to  consider  them  bought  and 
booked.  The  budding,  in  some  seasons,  may 
be  done  this  month,  but  Jul}'',  and  even  towards 
the  end  of  it,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  proper 
season  :  this,  however,  is  determined  by  the 
state  of  the  stock.  If,  on  cutting  a  slit  in  the 
bark,  you  can  lift  each  side  freely  from  the 
wood,  the  stock  is  ready  to  receive  the  buds, 
and  the  operation  is  simple.  You,  with  a  very 
sharp  knife,  cut  a  slit  in  the  bark  an  inch  long 
on  the  upper  side  of  a  branch — in  the  strongest 
branch  near  the  top  of  the  stock — and  within 
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half  an  inch  of  the  stem  itself;  half  way  in 
the  slit  make  a  cross,  cut  just  through  the 
» bark  and  not  into  the  wood  ;  with  a  thin  piece 
of  ivory,  or  some  other  hard  substance  always 
attached  to  the  budding  knife,  raise  this  bark 
from  the  wood,  enough  to  enable  you  to  tuck 
any  thing  under  it  ;  then  take  the  branch  from 
which  you  wish  to  bud,  and  with  your  budding 
knife  take  off  about  half  an  inch  of  the  bark 
and  wood  with  a  leaf  on  it.     This  ought  to  be 
taken  off  so  thin  as  to  take  hardly  any  wood 
with  it.     This  has  to  be  tucked  into  the  cut 
you  have  made  in  the  stock,  so  that  the  leaf 
shall  come  where  the  cross  is,  and  the  bark  of 
the  stock  cover  it.     Then  with  some  coarse 
worsted,  or  soft  bass  matting  made  into  narrow 
strips  and  soaked  in  water,  tie  the  bark  down 
upon  the  bud,  by  first  laying  the  middle  of  it 
across  the  slit  at  the  end  nearest  the  stock, 
and  then  crossing  it  underneath  ;  then  bring- 
ing  both   ends   to  cross  on  the  upper  part 
nearer    the    bud,    but    leaving   no   vacancy 
between  the  first  and  second  crossing  ;  and 
so,  alternately  crossing  under  and  above  the 
the  branch,  bringing  it  up  to  the  leaf,  and  the 
next  time  you  cross  it  on  the  top,  cross  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  and  continue  cross- 
ing till  you  cover  all  the  slit,  leaving  the  leaf 
sticking  out,   and  at  the  last  crossing  tie  it. 
Thu3   you  confine  the  bud  which  is  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  and  it  will  unite  and  form  a 
branch  ;  but,  after  it  is  tied,  a  bit  of  wet  moss 
should  be  put  loosely  round  it,  and  be  tied 
only  tight  enough  to  prevent  its  coming  off ; 
this  is  to  prevent  the  sun  from  drying  up  the 
juice  of  the  bud  and  plant,  before  the  union 
takes  place  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  weather  be 
at  all  parching,  the  moss  will  require  frequent 
watering  to  keep  it  damp,  which  is  all  that  is 
required.     The  branch  on  which  this  is  done 
should    be    shortened    considerably,   that    the 
moisture  may  go  to  the  bud;  but  several  joints 
with  the  foliage  must  be  left  beyond  the  bud 
to  draw  the  sap  past  it,  and  promote  the  union. 
The  moss,  it  must  be  remembered,  being  only 
to  counteract  the   heat   of  the  sun,   and  the 
parching  wind,  must  be  very  loose  and  open, 
and  also  tied  on  very  loosely,  with  just  one 
bit  of  bass  matting  ;  and  if  the  Roses  are  in 
a  shady  situation,   and  the  weather  is  cloudy 
and  not  windy,  there  will  not  be  any  moss 
required-     It  matters  not  what  kind  of  Rose 
it  is  that  is  budded,  so  that  the  bark  will  easily 
raise  up  from  the  wood  of  the  stock.     When 
the  piece  of  branch  is  cut  from  the  tree  to  be 
used  for  the  bud,  however  thin  it  may  be  cut, 
it  brings  away  a  little   of  the  wood  with  it. 
It   was  the  practice  once,  and  many  old  gar- 
deners still  observe  it,  to  lift  out  the  piece  of 
wood  from  the  bark  of  the  bud;  but  this  prac- 
tice was  useless,  and  often  wrong,  for  the  root, 
as  it  were,  of  the  bud  would  often  come  away 
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with  the  piece  of  wood,  and,  although  the 
bark  would  unite  with  the  stock,  and  the  bud 
keep  green,   it  would  not  grow,  because  the 
very  germ  was  missing  ;  besides  which,  if  the 
stock  is  in  good  order  for  budding  by  reason 
of  the  bark  rising  easily,  the  Rose  itself  that 
is  to  be  budded  into  it,  is  often  not  in  such 
good  order  for  separating.     It  is,  therefore, 
far  better  to  thin  the  part  with  the  bud  on,  so 
as  not  to  take  too  much  room  in  the  stock  ;  it 
is  better  to  leave  the  wood  in,  as  it  forms  no 
obstacle  to  the  union.     If  the  stock  has  three 
or  four  branches  all  near  the  top,  or  even  two 
or  three,   each  branch  may  be  budded  in  a 
similar  manner,  because  a  head  is  the  sooner 
formed,  and  each  one  may  have  a  different  sort 
of  Rose,  if  that  be  wished  ;  in  such  case  a  con- 
trast of  colours  is  desirable;  white,  pink,  crim- 
son, and  dark  ;  but  in  these  cases  take  care  to 
have  Roses  that  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and  of 
a  similar  habit  of  growth,  otherwise  one  will 
get  the  start  of  the  other,  and  they  will  never 
make  a  well-formed  tree.     We   have  given 
this  budding  operation  in  June,  because,   in 
some  seasons,  it  can  be  commenced  with  early 
Roses,  and  free-growing  stocks  ;  and  because, 
through  friends,  buds  can  be  got  at  one  time 
when    they   could   not   be    got    at    another. 
Budding  may   be    successfully   practised    on 
China  Rose  stocks,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  opera- 
tion to  put  in  buds  of  various  coloured  Roses 
on  a  well-established  China  Rose-tree,  on  the 
front  of  a  house,  or  on  a  wall.     All  you  have 
to  do  in  this  instance  is  to  select  Roses  of  the 
China,  Noisette,  or  at  least  smooth   wooded 
kinds,   as  they   bud  freely   on   China  stocks. 
The  branches  on  which  these  buds  should  be 
placed  should  be  strong,  and  should  be  worked 
pretty  close  to  the  old  wood,  or  perhaps  we 
ought  to  say  matured  wood  ;  and  the   shoot 
should  be  shortened  to  within  a  few  eyes  of 
the  bud,   to  prevent  too  much    nourishment 
from  being  lost  on  the  branch  itself  instead  of 
the  bud.     Smith's  Yellow  Noisette,  and  most 
of  the  Roses  of  that  kind  of  growth,  flourish 
very  much  upon  a  well-established  China,  and 
a  good  large  one,  covering  a  considerable  space, 
might  be  made  a  very  pretty  and  diversified 
object.     Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  any 
vigorous  branches  of  the  China  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  buds,  as  they  would 
greatly  check  the  growth  of  the  new  sorts,  and 
the  China  Rose  will  always  have  a  tendency 
to  get  the  upper  hand.     The  stocks  intended 
for  budding  should  have  all  but  the  two,  three, 
or  four  branches  intended  to  remain,  rubbed 
off,  and  all  the  suckers  removed,  that  the  entire 
strength  may  be  thrown  into  those  branches 
intended   for  the  operation;  and  the  effort  of 
the  stem  to  grow  anywhere  should  be,  from 
the  first,  checked,  so  that  all  the  eyes,  the  entire 
length,  except  the  top  ones,  may  be  removed, 
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It  is  only  the  constantly  rubbing  off  all  the 
buds  but  those  that  are  wanted,  that  makes  the 
stems  of  standard  Roses  so  clear  and  free  from 
shoots  ;  but  there  will  always  be  a  tendency 
to  break  out,  either  at  the  root  or  some  other 
part,   and  nothing  but  removing  them  young 
can  prevent  them  from  greatly  retarding  the 
growth  of  the  buds.     The  Roses  that  have 
been  forced,  and  are  getting  out  of  bloom,  or 
have   done    flowering    altogether,    should    be 
plunged    in   the    open    ground,    but    not    be 
watered   much,   because  you   rather  want  to 
mature  the  wood  than  to  increase  it.     Roses 
blooming  in  pots  should  have  great  care  as  to 
the  shading,  and  should  be  liberally  watered. 
Seedlings  that  are   large   enough  should   be 
potted  off ;  those  which  have  filled  their  pots 
should  be  shifted  into  larger,  or  be  planted 
out.     Syringe  those  that  are  out  of  doors,  to 
clear  them  from  green  fly,  and  fumigate  those 
under  cover  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  when- 
ever you  find   among  the  seedlings  any  pro- 
mising ones  worth  the  trouble,  bud  them   on 
strong  briars,  to  hasten  the  bloom  a  season ; 
they  can  but  be  thrown  away  if   they  dis- 
appoint you.   But  only  such  as  indicate  novelty 
by  their    habit    and   foliage    are    worth    the 
trouble  ;    for  instance,   anything    that  differs 
materially  from  what  we  already  possess — any 
Moss  Roses,  or  any  that  possess  real  novelty 
in   the   stems,  leaves,   or  manner  of  growth. 
Weed  the  beds  of  seedling  roses,  and  stir  the 
earth   between   them,   and  be  careful  of  any 
that,  on  blooming,  seem  better  than  we  possess. 
At  all  times  remove  from  old  plants  or  seed- 
lings any  superfluous  branches  ;  never  let  the 
shoots  crowd  each  other,  and  where  any  rose 
tree  has  very  vigorous    branches,    they  may 
be  topped,  if  you  desire  to  encourage  side 
shoots,  or  prevent  the  strongest  from  injuring 
the  growth  of  the  weakest.     Look  well  to  the 
former  month's  directions  at  all  times,  because 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  applies  to  all  times 
and   seasons.     If  you  get  sorts  to  bud  from 
before  you  can  use  them,   keep   them,    like 
cuttings,  in  wet  sand,  with  a  glass  over  them. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Anemones,  when  planted  in  spring,  will  now 
be  advancing  to  a  blooming  state,  and  should 
be  freely  watered  between — not  over —  the 
plants,  and  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Annuals. — Thin  those  sown  out  in  the 
borders,  where  they  are  to  bloom,  for  they  do 
not  flower  well  if  left  too  thick.  Plant  out  the 
half  hardy  ones,  raised  in  frames  or  on  beds, 
for  transplanting.  It  is  as  well  to  sow  a  few 
more  of  some  of  the  best,  as  the  seed  is  not 
very  expensive,  and  sometimes  the  plants 
prove  very  valuable,  for  keeping  up  a  succes- 
sion of  bloom. 

Auriculas. — These  are  better  not  potted  yet, 


as  the  change  sets  them  growing,  and  they 
bloom  in  the  autumn,  which  spoils  the  bloom 
at  the  proper  season.  Examine  the  drainage, 
and  pick  off  dead  leaves.  Seedling  plants 
should  be  transplanted,  or  potted  off  singly. 

Bedding  plants. — Much  of  the  beauty  of 
flower  beds  depends  on  keeping  the  plants 
close  to  the  ground,  and  inducing  them  to 
grow  into  a  compact  form.  Small  wooden 
pegs  are  often  used  to  fasten  down  the  shoots, 
but  a  neater  plan  is  to  take  small  strips  of 
matting,  and  passing  them  over  the  shoot, 
press  both  ends  together  in  the  soil ;  this 
holds  them  firmly  down,  and  is  simpler  and 
neater  than  pegs,  and  more  easily  done.  Stop 
all  the  strongest  of  the  shoots  pretty  freely  for 
a  month  or  so  forward. 

Biennials. —  Sow  on  poor  ground,  and  trans- 
plant them  also  to  poor  soil,  to  stand  the 
winter.  Those  previously  sown  may  be 
pricked  out. 

Bulbs  that  have  done  blooming,  should  be 
taken  up,  and  laid  in  the  reserve  ground 
till  their  leaves  turn  yellow,  when  they  may 
be  dried.  If  they  are  allowed  to  stand  till  the 
leaves  get  yellow,  they  may  be  dried  at  once. 
Those  which  may  thus  be  treated  are  the 
Hyacinth,  Crocus,  Snowdrop,  Ranunculus 
(early),  Tulip  (early),  Anemones  (early), 
Narcissus,  &c. 

Carnations. — Use  every  means  to  keep  the 
vermin — earwigs  and  wireworms — from  these 
plants  :  earwigs  must  be  trapped  and  taken 
by  any  kind  of  hollow  trap,  which  they  enter 
for  shelter  :  wireworms  must  be  looked  for  at 
the  root,  and  destroyed,  if  a  plant  is  found  to 
fail  ;  this  is  the  only  way  of  keeping  them 
from  attacking  other  plants.  Tie  a  slip  of 
matting  or  worsted  round  the  buds  when  they 
are  ready  to  burst.  In  dry  weather  they  need 
some  water,  but  not  frequently.  Tie  up  the 
flower  stems,  but  it  must  be  done  loosely. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Give  these  repeated 
shifts,  so  as  to  get  them  strong  before  blooming 
time  comes.     Stop  the  shoots  occasionally. 

Cut  down  the  stems  of  any  of  the  early 
flowering  plants  that  are  gone  out  of  bloom, 
and  remove  them  ;  this  should  be  done  before 
they  become  unsightly. 

Dahlias. — Get  these  planted  out  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  stakes  should  be  put  down 
when  they  are  planted  :  be  careful  not  to  tie 
them  too  tight,  as  the  stems  swell  very  rapidly, 
and  would  be  injured  by  it. 

Guernsey  Lilies. — Take  up  the  bulbs  of 
these,  and  separate  them  if  necessary,  and 
replant  them  at  once  ;  they  succeed  well  on  a 
warm  border,  in  light  soil.  Transplant  every 
second  year. 

Lawns. — The  beauty  of  these  depends  on 
following  up  with  untiring  perseverance  the 
operation  of  mowing  :  mowing  should  always 
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be  done  before  the  grass  has  bad  time  to  grow 
long  ;  it  is  letting  the  grass  grow  away  tor  a 
time  till  it  gets  long,  and  then  cutting  it  close, 
that  makes  a  lawn  look  so  yellow  and  sickly  as 
we  sometimes  see  it ;  the  reverse  of  this, 
secures  a  fine,  green,  healthy  sward. 

Pansies. — Put  in  a  succession  of  cuttings 
forasupply  of  young  plants,  without  which  good 
blooms  cannot  be  secured.  The  young  plants 
should  be  planted  in  good  loamy  soil,  in  a  cool 
situation.  Remove  the  blooms  as  they  fade, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  required  for  seed. 

Perennial*. — Sow  these  on  poor  soil,  and 
when  large  enough  transplant  them  to  stand 
through  the  winter,  before  they  are  finally 
planted  out  ;  choose  poor  soil  for  them,  so  that 
they  do  not  get  too  gross.  The  earlier  sown 
ones  may  be  pricked  out. 

Picotees. — Protect  the  flowers  from  burst- 
ing, by  tieing  a  slip  of  matting  or  worsted 
around  the  buds,  just  before  they  open  :  keep 
the  earwigs  from  them  if  possible,  and  water 
if  the  weather  is  dry.  Tie  up  the  flower  stems 
loosely. 

Pinlts. — If  the  supernumerary  stems  and 
buds  were  not  removed  as  directed  last  month, 
do  it  early  in  this,  in  order  to  throw  strength 
into  the  plants.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  water 
them  to  enable  them  to  open  their  flowers 
freely.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  pro- 
pagate them  by  pipings  :  do  not  shorten  the 
leaves  of  the  pipings.  Tie  the  buds  neatly 
round  with  a  slip  of  worsted  or  matting. 

Ranunculuses. — Such  as  were  planted  late, 
require  watering,  and  shading  from  the  sun, 
in  the  same  way  as  Anemones. 

Roses. — Prepare  for  budding  these,  by  re- 
moving unnecessary  branches  from  the  stocks, 
and  be  on  the  look  out  for  a  supply  of  buds. 
Next  month  is  soon  enough  for  the  operation. 

Routine  matters,  such  as  hoeing,  weeding, 
watering,  clipping,  sweeping,  &c,  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of. 

Seeds. — By  all  means  preserve  seeds  of  any 
very  fine  blooms  or  fine  varieties  of  any  flower- 
ing plants  which  you  may  possess,  whether 
they  be  annual  or  perennial,  and  attend  to  the 
rearing  of  them  according  to  their  nature. 
This  is  the  way  to  encourage  new  varieties. 
Except  in  these  cases,  let  all  seed-pods  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  flower  is  past,  as  it 
very  much  improves  the  after  flowering. 

Stake  all  tall  growing  and  other  flowers 
that  require  support,  before  they  are  blown  on 
one  side  by  the  wind. 

Sternberyia  lutea,'Colchieum,  Cyclamens, 
and  other  autumnal  flowering  bulbs,  should 
be  removed  and  thinned,  if  necessary,  and 
replanted  ;  they  do  best  when  not  often 
disturbed. 

Tulips.  —  Remove  all  the  coverings  as  the 
plants  go  out  of  flower,  and  break  off  the  pods 


of  seed  soon  after  the  petals  fall.  When  the 
leaves  turn  brown,  they  may  be  taken  up. 

Wallflowers. — Propagate  the  double  ones 
very  extensively  by  cuttings.  If  a  good  supply 
of  double  ones  can  be  obtained,  there  will  be 
little  need  for  sowing  the  single  ones. 

Water  all  newly  planted  flowers  pretty 
freely  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  such  other 
plants  too  as  require  it. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  regularly,  and  in  every 
place,  particularly  after  heavy-  rains,  and 
when  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  :  this, 
while  it  adds  to  the  purifying  of  the  soil,  also 
enriches  it,  and  invigorates  the  crops,  at  the 
same  time  giving  no  quarter  to  insects  nor 
their  broods. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem. — Where  they  are 
seen  to  be  rather  thick,  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  thin  well,  removing  all  the  weakest  shoots. 
The  practice  of  topping  them  is  proved  to  be 
quite  unprofitable. 

Asparagus. — Give  two  or  three  dressings 
of  salt,  either  by  sowing  it  lightly  on  the 
beds  and  watering  afterwards,  or  by  watering 
them  with  salt  water  ;  the  beet  time  for  the 
operation  is  in  showery  weather.  Discontinue 
the  cutting  of  the  young  shoots  as  early  as 
possible,  for  in  proportion  as  they  are  cut 
now,  so  will  be  the  strength  of  the  plants 
for  next  season.  If  the  making  of  new  beds 
has  been  attended  to,  and  there  is  a  good 
stock,  the  old  beds  may  be  cut  from  as  long 
as  the  produce  is  worth  cutting  ;  the  ground 
should  be  trenched  afterwards,  and  the  fol- 
lowing crop  is  sure  to  do  well. 

Deans. — Attend  to  the  earthing  up,  and 
topping  of  the  former  plantings.  Another 
planting  may  be  made  of  the  early  sorts.  It 
has  been  found  that  by  breaking  or  cutting 
over  the  early  crops,  (from  which  only  a  few 
have  been  gathered,)  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  soil,  they  will  break  freely,  and  bear 
better  than  late  plantings. 

Beet. — Thin  out  to  a  foot  apart,  and  give 
a  good  hoeing  afterwards  if  not  already  done. 

Iiorceole. — Full  plantings  can  still  be  made 
as  the  vacancies  appear,  or  they  may  be 
planted  between  rows  of  peas  if  ground  is  scarce. 
JJrocoli.  —  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  chief  plantings  may  be  made. 
Where  the  young  plants  were  pricked  out,  as 
before  recommended,  they  should  be  lifted  willi 
balls,  and  planted  with  a  trowel,  giving  width 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  ground,  and 
the  kinds  planted  ;  two  feet  each  way  may  be 
considered  the  average.  Do  not  omit  to  have 
another  sowing  near  the  end  of  the  month,  if 
the  winter  is  mild  it  will  be  found  most  ser- 
viceable. Grange's  Early,  and  the  Waleherrn 
will  be  found  well  adapted  for  this  sowing. 
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Have  also  some  of  the  Russian,  which  comes 
in  well  in  spring,  and  can  be  planted  at  eigh- 
teen inches  or  a  less  distance  apart. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Make  a  good  planting 
of  this  useful  vegetable  in  an  open  part  of  the 
garden  in  rich  soil. 

Cabbages. — Make  another  sowing  ;  trans- 
plant the  spring  sown  crops  sixteen  inches 
asunder  ;  hoe  and  earth  up  previous  plant- 
ings. Clear  off  the  leaves  of  those  which  are 
cut  and  are  to  be  preserved  for  sprouts. 

Carrots. — Put  in  a  sowing  of  the  Early 
Horn  to  draw  when  young,  and  in  case  the 
main  crops  should  fail,  which  should  now  be 
finally  thinned  out. 

Cardoons. — Thin  to  one  foot  apart,  and 
treat  as  celery. 

Cauliflowers. — Those  sown  last  month 
should  be  pricked  out  ;  the  advanced  crops 
may  be  watered  with  clear  liquid  manure 
with  great  benefit.  A  small  sowing  could 
yet  be  put  in,  and  will  come  in  about  Novem- 
ber.    Clear  the  ground  as  the  produce  is  cut. 

Celery. — Continue  to  prick  out  the  plants 
as  recommended,  and  have  prepared,  if  not 
already  done,  trenches  for  the  two  rows,  and 
also  for  the  five  rows  or  more  in  the  trench. 
If  the  trench  be  six  feet  or  so,  plant  in  cross 
lines,  fifteen  inches  apart.  This  plan  is  only 
commendable  when  ground  is  scarce,  and  a 
large  stock  is  required  ;  two  rows  in  a  trench, 
with  a  foot  between  the  plants,  is  preferable. 
Dig  well-rotted  dung  in  the  bottom,  and  have 
the  trench  about  nine  inches  below  the  natural 
level  when  finished.  The  practice  of  divesting 
the  young  plants  of  their  leaves  is  very  objec- 
tionable: lift  the  plants  with  a  ball  of  earth,  and 
select  them  as  nearly  of  a  size  as  can  be  got. 
They  are  fond  of  moisture  ;  water  copiously 
with  liquid  manure.  Near  the  end  of  the 
month  give  a  slight  earthing  up,  taking  a  dry 
day  for  the  work,  and  breaking  the  soil  well 
at  first,  drawing  the  mould  about  the  plant  with 
the  hand,  then  using  the  spade. 

Celerlac.  —  This  turnip-rooted  celery  is 
treated  like  the  preceding,  excepting  it  re- 
quires no  trench,  and  one  earthing-up  is 
sufficient.    It  is  used  in  the  kitchen  for  soups. 

Chicory,  or  Succory.  Sow  in  drills  a  foot 
apart,  and  thin  out  to  four  inches  ;  give  it  a 
rich  piece  of  ground.  There  is  a  tuberous 
rooted  variety,  which  when  dried  can  be 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

Endive. — Sow  now  for  a  main  crop  ;  the 
green  curled  is  the  best.  Let  the  seeds  be 
scattered  thinly.  Of  those  which  were  sown 
last  month,  plant  out  a  fewr,  giving  them  a 
foot  apart  each  way  ;  it  facilitates  bleaching 
to  plant  them  in  drills.  Do  not  cut  the  leaves 
when  planting  as  some  do.  The  chief  planting 
reserve  for  next  month. 

Herbs. — Cut  and  lay  them  in  a  dry  place 


just  as  they  are  coming  into  flower ;  when  a 
little  dried,  tie  them  in  small  bundles,' and  hang 
them  up  in  a  shed  or  loft  where  there  is  no 
moisture. 

Kidney  or  French  Beans. — Sow  every 
fortnight,  of  the  sorts  before  recommended ; 
the  black  speckled,  and  scarlet  runner  may  be 
added  ;  drop  them  in  three  inches  apart. 

Leeks. — Transplant  still,  choosing  a  rich 
and  open  place  for  them,  in  the  mode,  before 
treated  of. 

Lettuce  may  be  planted  on  celery  ridges, 
where  it  will  do  well ;  any  spare  corner  should 
also  be  filled. 

Mushrooms. — Keep  the  atmosphere  about  the 
beds  always  moist;  have  the  thermometer  about 
60°,  some  recommend  70°,  when  the  beds,  are 
in  full  bearing.  Make  successional  beds  ac- 
cording to  the  demand.  Spawn  the  ridged 
and  framed  Cucumber  beds,  also  the  Melon 
pits,  when  the  violent  heat  is  over  :  most  ex- 
cellent crops  are  so  raised. 

Mustard  and  Cress. —  Sow  every  ten  days 
in  a  shaded  place,  or  throw  a  mat  over  it  if  in 
the  open  ground. 

Onions. — Thin  out  these,  taking  care  always 
to  gather  those  for  present  use  which  have 
the  least  bulb  ;  hoe  deeply,  and  take  up  those 
now  ripe  which  have  stood  all  the  winter. 

Parsley. — Sow  again :  there  can  scarcely 
be  too  much  for  the  winter,  for  it  is  always 
much  in  demand.  The  transplanting  of  it  is 
said  to  make  it  more  curled  and  finer.  .  It  is 
a  good  plan,  when  a  fine  sort  appears,  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  save  the  seed. 

Parsiiipis. — Repeat  the  thinning,  leaving 
the  plants  finally  at  nine  inches  apart :  give 
deep  hoeings. 

Peas. — Still  make  successional  sowings,  on 
a  warm  spot,  and  of  the  early  sorts. 

Potatoes.  —  Have  these  well  hoed  and 
earthed  up ;  remove  all  blooms  as  they  make 
their  appearance. 

Pumpkins. — See  that  they  are  planted  out 
in  a  sheltered  situation ;  peg  down  and  regu- 
late the  branches. 

Radishes,  and  most  other  Salads,  should  be 
sown  every  alternate  week,  or  oftener,  if  the 
weather  is  dry  and  warm. 

Rampion. — Sow  as  Endive ;  thin,  and  keep 
clear  of  weeds. 

Rhubarb. — As  soon  as  the  Gooseberries 
are  ready  for  tarts,  stop  using  the  Rhubarb,  as 
the  longer  it  is  gathered  now,  the  weaker  it 
becomes  for  the  next  year. 

Salads. — Sow  most  sorts  every  ten  days. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera. — Thin  the  plants 
with  the  hoe,  which  is  the  most  expeditious 
method. 

Savoys. — A  full  planting  may  still  be  made, 
as  before  noticed. 

Spinach. — Make  another  sowing,  unless  the 
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New  Zealand  sort  is  in  use,  which  will  last 
until  August. 

Tomatoes. — Plant  out  in  the  warmest  situ- 
ations, against  a  wall,  to  which  they  must  be 
nailed  :  stop  all  laterals  as  they  appear. 

Turnips. — Make  two  sowings  during  the 
month. 

Water- Cress. — Plant  in  any  clear  running 
stream ;  it  will  also  do  in  places  where  there 
is  little  current. 

CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  FRAMES. 

Cucumbers. — Keep  up  the  heat  regularly, 
by  means  of  linings  of  fresh  dung,  but  they 
will  not  need  to  be  so  powerful  as  hitherto. 
The  plants  must  be  duly  watered,  but  they 
must  not  have  too  much,  especially  if  the  heat 
is  rather  low,  as  this  produces  canker.  They 
should  have  liquid  manure  occasionally  when 
in  bearing.  They  must  also  have  tolerably 
free  ventilation  during  the  day,  and  some  even 
at  night.  The  plants  must  be  regularly 
thinned,  as  already  recommended.  Plant  some 
cuttings,  of  any  desirable  kind  ;  and  be  on  the 
look  out  for  the  Syon  House  or  Kenyon  variety 
for  winter  growth.  The  ridge  Cucumbers 
should  be  planted  out  this  month. 

Melons. — The  late  or  successional  crops 
may  be  planted  out  as  the  frames  get  cleared 
out  of  other  things.  For  very  late  crops,  an 
early  variety  is  best,  as  it  comes  to  perfection 
in  the  least  possible  space  of  time.  Very  late 
Melons  are  tasteless.  Do  not  water  the  plants 
over  head,  or  it  will  cause  the  young  fruit  to 
become  abortive :  attend  to  thinning  and  regu- 
lating the  shoots,  as  already  detailed.  Where 
the  plants  were  placed  out  on  hills,  fill  in  the 
whole  of  the  soil,  give  it  moderate  watering 
and  treading,  and  it  will  seldom  require  any 
more :  it  is  sometimes  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous, especially  in  cool  dull  summers,  to 
cover  the  surface  with  slates  or  tiles,  which 
keep  the  fruit  from  the  damp  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  assist  in  maturing  it,  by  absorbing 
the  heat  of  the  sun. 

FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Give  the  strictest  attention  to  keeping  this 
department  clean  in  all  its  parts ;  water  the 
newly  planted  trees,  by  forming  a  basin  around 
the  plants ;  see  that  all  the  pruning  and  nail- 
ing is  attended  to  in  due  time. 

Almonds. — Have  the  wood  and  fruit  finally 
thinned,  preserving  all  the  right  placed  shoots, 
and  tacking  in  the  same.  "Where  these  are 
laid  in  about  six  inches  apart,  it  will  be  found 
quite  thick  enough. 

Apples. — In  many  places  the  severe  frosts 
have  done  the  work  of  thinning,  almost  too 
severely ;  still,  where  they  were  very  late, 
they  may  have  set  thickly,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  quality  will  be  much  improved  by  a 


judicious  thinning.  Nail  in  and  regulate  the 
shoots  of  those  on  walls ;  break  over  the 
breastwood  to  about  one-third  of  its  length, 
or  so  long  as  not  to  cause  the  back  eyes  to 
break:  the  same  with  espaliers. 

Apricots. — Finally  thin  the  fruit  to  about 
one  to  every  foot ;  but  they  may  be  left  thicker 
or  thinner,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
tree.  Tack  neatly  in  all  the  shoots  that  are 
well  placed ;  they  will  be  thick  enough  if 
about  six  inches  apart :  unnail  and  rectify  the 
position  of  any  shoot  that  may  be  pressing  the 
fruit ;  this  requires  more  attention  than  is 
generally  given  to  it. 

Budding. — Nearly  all  the  stone  fruits  suc- 
ceed best  by  this  mode  of  propagation,  which 
may  be  commenced  this  month.  Plum  stocks 
are  generally  preferred,  but  they  will  do  well 
on  stocks  of  their  own  kind.  Choose  a  smooth 
place,  at  any  height  required,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  stock  if  possible,  as  not  being  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  With  the  budding-knife, 
make  a  cut  across  the  back,  or  a  "transverse 
incision"  into  the  wood,  and  from  the  centre 
of  this  cut  draw  another  perperdicularly  down- 
wards, about  an  inch  in  length  ;  then  take  the 
selected  bud,  removing  with  bark  attached,  in 
the  form  of  a  shield,  and  of  nearly  the  same 
length  as  the  downward  slit  in  the  stock,  taking 
care  that  only  part  of  the  leaf  of  the  bud  is 
removed  ;  when  stripping  out  the  wood  from 
the  bark  of  the  bud,  see  that  the  bud  is  left. 
Then  gently,  with  the  bone  handle  of  the 
knife,  raise  the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  insert 
the  bud  under  it.  The  upper  end  of  the 
shield  is  to  be  cut  off,  making  it  to  fit  exactly 
into  the  incision  first  made ;  tie  it  in  neatly 
with  moist  matting,  observing  to  keep  the  bud 
open  and  free.  This  operation  is  seldom  per- 
formed until  the  latter  end  of  July ;  but.  from 
the  advanced  state  of  the  season,  it  will  pro- 
bably require  earlier  attention.  Budding  is 
an  excellent  way  of  extending  quickly  any 
good  sorts. 

Cherries. — Protect  from  birds  by  netting, 
which  must  be  kept  out  from  the  fruit  by 
forked  sticks,  placed  against  the  wall :  be  par- 
ticular in  mending  any  rents  in  the  netting. 

Currants. — All  superfluous  wood  may  be 
removed,  so  as  to  admit  the  light  and  air  for 
the  flavouring  of  the  fruit,  and  ripening  of 
the  wood. 

Figs. — Stop  every  shoot,  at  from  five  to 
eight  inches  long,  so  as  to  have  close  jointed 
and  fruitful  wood. 

Gooseberries.  —  Keep  the  centre  of  the 
bushes  open  by  removing  all  the  young  wood, 
which  is  never  required  there;  the  side  shoots 
may  also  be  moderately  thinned.  In  using 
this  fruit  for  tarts,  avoid  the  common  prac- 
tice of  clearing  the.  bushes,  but  rather  divest 
them  only  of  half  their   load.     Where   in- 
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fested  with  vermin,  dash  clear  lime  water  over 
them. 

Grafts. — Remove  the  clay  from  the  grafts, 
and  slacken  the  ligatures  :  be  particular  in 
training  in  the  young  shoots;  and  in  standards 
tie  them  to  stakes  put  in  for  that  purpose. 
Rub  off  all  the  shoots  issuing  below  the  grafts  ; 
this  applies  also,  as  a  principle,  to  the  grafting 
and  budding  of  last  year. 

Nectarines. — Keep  nailing  and  thinning  the 
wood  :  in  young  trees  the  stronger  shoots  may 
be  stopped,  so  as  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  others.  Attend  to  raising  and  lowering 
the  branches  according  to  their  strength,  as 
before  recommended  :  thin  the  fruit  to  ten 
inches  apart,  if  the  tree  is  in  good  condition. 
The  wood  if  laid  in  at  five  inches  will  be  suf- 
ficiently thick  ;  if  there  is  more  than  this,  thin 
it.  Should  green  fly  or  red  spider  still  appear, 
apply  the  syringe  or  engine,  with  soap  and 
soot  water  (clear),  and  with  some  force,  for  the 
latter ;  and  fumigate  or  syringe  with  tobacco 
water  for  the  former. 

Peaches. — The  treatment  for  nectarines  is 
applicable  here.  Liquid  manure  may  be  given 
now  with  benefit  to  all:  for  transplanted  trees, 
make  a  wide  basin  around  them  :  all  waterings 
should  be  thorough  ones,  and  afterwards  the 
dry  soil  should  be  again  returned;  this  prevents 
evaporation,  and  keeps  the  soil  from  cracking. 
When  frost  has  destroyed  the  crops,  a  less 
rich  soil  will  do ;  and  the  chief  end  in  view 
must  be  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood  :  thin 
it  well,  and  entirely  remove  ill-placed  shoots. 

Pears. — See  that  the  breast  wood,  especially 
of  the  finer  sorts,  is  kept  in,  so  as  to  give  the 
tree  all  the  benefit  of  light  and  heat,  thus 
concentrating  the  strength  of  the  tree  in  the 
fruit  and  buds  as  much  as  possible. 

Strawberries.  —  The  late  sorts  should  be 
watered  and  mulched:  withhold,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  moisture  from  those  which  are  ripen- 
ing. Now  is  the  best  time  to  prepare  plants 
for  forcing,  by  getting  the  runners  rootfd, 
thus  : — stop  the  runner  beyond  the  plant ; 
place  the  plant  in  a  three-inch  pot,  using  rich 
turfy  loam,  than  which,  if  mixed  with  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  nothing  better  can  be  used 
throughout ;  give  occasional  waterings ;  and 
if  well  firmed  with  a  peg  or  a  stone,  they  will 
be  ready  to  repot,  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  Protect,  by  netting,  the  ripe  and 
ripening  fruit. 

Vines. — Thin  the  wood  to  as  much  as  will 
be  required  for  a  crop  next  season :  tuck  in 
the  shoots ;  thin  the  bunches  and  the  berries, 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  set. 

Wasps. — Destroy  all  the  nests  of  these  as 
soon  as  possible,  by  some  of  the  several  plans 
which  are  adopted  for  this  purpose.  Those 
hanging  on  trees,  &c.  cut  away  and  drowned  : 
both  should  be  done  late  at  night. 


Those  who  cultivate  fruits  will  find  it 
worth  while  to  ascertain  whether  they  possess 
the  most  desirable  kinds ;  and  when  this  is 
found  not  to  be  the  case,  improved  kinds 
should  be  gradually  substituted.  In  most 
cases  this  can  be  more  easily  and  speedily 
effected  by  budding  or  grafting  the  old  trees 
(if  healthy)  at  the  proper  season. 


HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
FIRST  EXHIBITION  FOE  1846. 

The  first  of  the  magnificent  flower  shows 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  took  place  in 
the  gardens  at  Chiswick  on  May  9th.  The 
day  was  a  fine  one,  and  nearly  five  thousand 
visitors  were  present.  We  shall  only  allow 
ourselves  space  to  notice  a  few  of  the  leading 
plants. 

Stove  Plants. — Mr.  Green,  of  Cheam,  had  a 
beautiful  Ixora  coccinea,  upwards  of  five  feet 
high,  and  well  clothed  with  foliage,  on  which 
were  twenty  large  heads  of  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers,  and  several  smaller  heads.  A  smaller 
plant  of  the  same  kind,  from  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Muswell  Hill,  less  than  two  feet  high,  had, 
altogether,  forty  heads  of  bloom.  Clerodendron 
Kamipferi,  with  its  ample  leaves  and  towering 
panicle  of  scarlet  flowers,  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bromley,  and  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son, of  Ealing  ;  each  plant  having  one  stem. 
Lantana  mutabilis,  from  Mr.  Catleugh,  of 
Chelsea,  formed  a  pretty  bush,  two  feet  high 
and  a  yard  across,  studded  with  Verbena-like 
heads  of  purplish  flowers.  Siphocampylos 
coccineus,  a  new  plant  of  last  season,  (see 
Ann.  of  Hort.  p.  449)  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  a  yard  across,  and  gay  with  its 
drooping  scarlet  flowers  ;  it  was  also  shown  by 
Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  in  a  smaller  state,  but 
equally  pretty.  Mr.  Green  had  Achimenes 
picta,  a  yard  across,  and  well  flowered.  Mr. 
Beck,  of  Isleworth,  had  a  very  neat  small 
plant  of  Achimenes  argyrostigma,  (see  Ann. 
of  Hort.  p.  433,)  growing  in  one  of  his  small 
slate  pots,  of  very  neat  construction.  Mr. 
Green  had  a  beautiful  plant,  about  two  feet 
high,  of  a  very  rare  Cactus,  called  Epiphyllum 
Russellianum,  which  in  habit  resembles  E. 
truncatum,  but  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
flowers — bright  rose  purple — approaches  Diso- 
cactus  biformis  (see  Ann.  of  Hort.  p.  177). 

Greenhouse  Plants. — There  were  several 
beautiful  plants  of  Tropasolum  tricolor.  Mr. 
Stanley,  of  Sidcup,  had  one  on  a  curved  shield 
wire  trellis,  three  feet  across  ;  Mr.  Epps  had 
one  on  a  four  feet  trellis  of  this  construc- 
tion ;  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Bromley,  had  one  on  a 
three  feet  trellis :  all  these  were  closely 
covered  with  foliage,  and  quite  thick  of  scarlet 
and  black  flowers.  Mr.  Robertson  had  Acro- 
phyllum  venosum,  a  round  bush,  two  feet  high, 
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well  furnished  with  its  branching  feathery 
spikes  of  whitish  flowers.  Mr.  Barnes  had  a 
most  remarkable  Phoenocomaprolifera,  a  dense 
thicketty  mass,  three  feet  high,  and  four  feet 
through,  studded  with  deep,  crimson,  "  ever- 
lasting "  flowers.  There  were  several  beautiful 
plants  of  different  kinds  of  Aphelexis,  another 
kind  of  "  everlasting  "  flower  :  one  plant  of  A. 
humilis,  from  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Tooting,  was 
about  two  feet  high  and  three  feet  across, 
thicklyfurnished  with  flowers,  which,  in  these, 
are  of  a  rosy  crimson.  Mr.  Bruce  had  a  round 
bush,  three  feet  high,  of  Adenandra  speciosa, 
covered  with  large,  expanded,  white  flowers, 
each  petal  having  a  streak  of  red.  There  were 
many  excellent  plants  of  Pimelia  spectabilis  ; 
Mr.  Cooper  had  one  three  feet  high,  Mr. 
Clarke  one  of  the  same  size,  Mr.  Robertson 
had  one  something  larger  ;  all  these  were  com- 
pactly formed  plants,  bending  with  the  numbers 
of  their  heads  of  pale  pink  flowers.  There  were 
fine  plants  of  other  sorts  of  Pimelia.  Mr. 
Hunt  had  a  beautiful  little  P.  hispida,  one  foot 
high  and  twice  as  much  across  ;  and  Mr. 
Barnes  had  a  P.  Hendersonii,  with  deep  rose 
coloured  flowers  ;  this  plant  was  a  3*ard  across, 
and  not  nearly  so  much  in  height.  Mr.  Robert- 
son's Leschenaultia  formosa  was  very  fine, 
eighteen  inches  high,  by  a  yard  across,  covered 
with  scarlet  blossoms :  a  plant  about  half 
the  size,  from  Mr.  Ayres  of  Brooklands,  was  a 
beautiful  object.  Mr.  Ayres  also  had  a  very 
fine  Crowea  saligna,  five  feet  high,  and  well 
branched  dowrn  to  the  pot.  Eriostemon  buxi- 
folium,  with  neat  box-like  leaves,  and  studded 
with  pink  star-shaped  flowers,  formed  a  cone 
four  feet  high  and  a  yard  through  at  the  base: 
another  fine  plant,  about  the  same  size,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Green.  An  Epacris  grandi- 
flora,  six  feet  by  five,  from  Mr.  Fraser,  of 
Leyton,  was  superb — a  dense  bush,  loaded  with 
long  rose  and  white  tubular  flowers.  Podolo- 
bium  staurophyllum,  from  the  same  source, 
with  deep  yellow  butterfly-shaped  flowers,  was 
very  fine  ;  as  was  also  a  Boronia  pinnata, 
with  rosy  stars  thickly  set  on  a  dense  bush,  four 
feet  high. 

Heaths. — There  were  a  great  many  of  these, 
and  all  very  fine.  We  will  specify  a  few. 
Mr.  Barnes  had  a  good  Erica  Hartnelli,  four 
feet  by  four.  Mr.  Hunt  had  one  of  equal  size. 
Mr.  Fraser  had  a  splendid  E.  propendens  of 
this  size  ;  as  also  had  Mr.  Pamplin,  of  Wal- 
tbamstow.  Mr.  Ayres  had  a  smaller  one, 
about  halt'  this  size,  but  equally  well  managed. 
Mr.  May,  of  Beckenham,  had  an  immense  E. 
vestita  coccinea,  five  feet  by  five.  Messrs. 
Fairbairn,  of  Clapham,  had  a  smaller  plant  of 
the  same,  better  proportioned — three  feet  high 
by  four  feet  across.  Mr.  Balston,  of  Pooie, 
had  a  splendid  E.  Cavendishiann,  four  feet  by 
four ;  this  has  tubular  yellow   flowers.     Mr. 


Green  had  an  E.  mundula,  two  feet  by  three  ; 
and  Mr.  Fraser  had  an  E.  Humeana,  of  equal 
size.  Mr.  Hunt  had  a  very  large  E.  gemmi- 
fera,  with  scarlet  and  green  flowers  ;  this  was 
four  feet  high,  and  formed  a  thick  mass  ;  he 
had  also  a  plant  of  E.  perspicua  nana,  two 
feet  high,  and  three  in  diameter  ;  and  an  E. 
aristata  major,  one  foot  high,  and  two  feet 
across.  Mr.  Robertson's  E.  sulphurea,  with 
tubular  yellow  downy  flowers,  two  feet  high 
and  as  much  across,  was  very  pretty. 

Azaleas. — Of  the  many  fine  plants  present 
we  can  only  notice  a  fewr.  Mr.  Green  had  a 
magnificent  plant,  eight  feet  high,  of  the  double. 
red  (A.  indica  rubra  plena)  :  he  had  also  a 
densely  flowered  plant  of  A.  indica  Gledstanesii, 
five  feet  high  and  four  feet  across  ;  and  a 
plant  of  A.  indica  exquisita,  three  feet  high 
by  two  feet,  forming  a  cone-shaped  plant.  Mr. 
Carson  had  a  standard  plant  of  Gledstanesii, 
with  a  round  head,  a  mass  of  flowers,  three  feet 
in  diameter.  Mr.  Fraser  had  a  good  white,  called 
Fielder's  white,  with  large  flowers,  of  good  form, 
the  upper  parts  being  tinted  with  green.  Mr. 
Barnes  had  two  immense  plants  of  A.  in- 
dica variegata,  trained  to  a  flat  face,  and 
crammed  with  flowers  ;  one  was  four  feet  by 
six  feet,  the  other  four  feet  by  four  ;  also  an 
A.  indica  lateritia,  of  similar  figure,  six  feet  by 
five.  Such  plants  as  these  are  most  gorgeous. 
There  are  no  varieties  yet  produced  equal  to 
Gledstanesii  (white  streaked  with  red),  lateritia 
(brick  red),  and  variegata  (flesh  colour  shaded 
off  to  a  white  edge):  exquisita  is  also  a  beautiful 
variety'.  The  others  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
being  of  some  distinct  showy  tint  of  colour. 

Orchids. — The  most  remarkable  plants 
among  these  were  the  following  : —  Mr.  My- 
lam's  (Wandsworth)  Saccolabium  prtemorsurn, 
with  six  drooping  racemes  ;  and  S.  guttatum, 
with  eight.  Mr.  Robertson  had  a  plant  of  the 
latter  with  nine.  Mr.  Robertson's  Dendro- 
bium  densiflorum  had  fifteen  drooping  racemes 
of  orange  flowers  ;  and  a  plant  of  D.  aggrega- 
tum  had  ten  racemes.  He  had  also  Barkeria 
spectabilis  with  six  stems.  Messrs.  Yeitch, 
of  Exeter,  had  Cattleya  Mossia:  with  four 
flowers ;  and  Gongora  Bufonia  with  five 
racemes.  Mr.  Mylam  had  Oncidium  pul- 
chellum  with  six  stems  ;  and  O.  pumilum 
with  four  ;  also  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  a 
beautiful  species,  witli  white  flowers  having  a 
purple  tinge.  Mr.  Carson  had  Cattleya  inter- 
media, with  three  flower  stems.  Mr.  Plant,  of 
Stratford,  had  the  beautiful  rose-coloured  C. 
Skinnerii,  with  a  stem  bearing  six  flowers  ; 
and  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  with  eleven  spikes 
of  its  clear  white  blossoms.  Mr.  Eyles,  of 
Roehampton,  had  Coryanthes  macrantha,  with 
two  flowers  of  dingy  colour  ;  this,  in  form,  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  of  its  singular  race, 
But  by  far  the  most  magnificent  plant  in  the 
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Exhibition  was  a  Cyrtopodium  punctatum, 
from  Mr.  Scott,  of  Leigh  Park,  Havant ;  this 
splendid  plant  stood  not  less  than  eight  feet 
high,  with  nine  branching  panicles  of  yellow 
spotted  flowers,  each  of  which  must  have  con- 
tained some  hundreds  of  blooms  ;  towering 
above  them  were  ten  crests  of  its  noble  palm- 
like foliage. 

New  Plants. — Of  these  there  was  rather  a 
paucity.  The  most  remarkable,  as  evidenced  by 
the  award  of  prizes,  was  an  Orchid,  from  the  Rev. 
J.  Clowes,  of  Broughton,  Manchester,  called 
Oncidium  phymatochilum ;  this,  we  learn  from 
Loddiges'  catalogue,  was  introduced  from  Brazil 
in  1843  :  it  bears  flowers  more  singular  than 
showy  ;  they  are  very  numerous,  on  much 
branched  panicles,  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
very  long  and  narrow,  and  hang  downwards  by 
their  own  weight ;  they  are  of  a  pale  greenish 
colour,  spotted  with  brown  ;  the  lip  of  the 
flower  is  white  and  yellow  spotted :  altogether 
it  looks  like  a  small  flowered  Brassia.  Messrs. 
Veitch  had  a  new  species  of  Saecolabium,  from 
Java  ;  it  appears  to  differ  in  its  long  prasmorse 
(bitten)  foliage,  and  has  densely  flowered 
drooping  racemes  of  white  and  purple  flowers. 
Messrs.  Veitch  also  had Eranthemum  var'iabile, 
not  a  new  but  a  very  rare  stove  plant,  from 
New  Holland,  with  handsome  variegated  leaves, 
and  thin  panicles  of  purplish  lilac  flowers,  in- 
dividually not  unlike  those  of  the  Persian  lilac. 
Messrs.  Veitch  also  sent  a  Cinchonaceous 
plant,  called  Rhodostoma  gardenioides ;  it  is  a 
shrubby  plant,  with  ovate  leaves,  and  bunches 
of  dingy  white,  small,  tubular  flowers.  Mr. 
Robertson  had  Hydrolea  spinosa,  also  old,  but 
rare  ;  it  is  a  diffuse  growing  undershrub,  with 
deep  blue  flowers,  and  though  a  tender  plant, 
is  worth  trying  out  doors,  in  warm  situations. 
Mr.  Dods,  of  Cliefden,  sent  DysophyllasteUata, 
(see  Ann.  of  Hort.  p.  333.)  Mr.  Cameron, 
of  Birmingham,  sent  Chloraa  virescens,  a  ter- 
restrial Orchid,  with  greenish  yellow  flowers  ; 
Anthericum  paniculatum,  a  plant  with  very 
long,  narrow  leaves,  and  blue  scilla-like 
flowers,  on  a  tall,  upright  stem  ;  and  a  species 
of  Goodia,  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  large, 
yellow,  butterfly-shaped  flowers.  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  of  Wandsworth  Road,  had  Polygala 
Dalmaisiana  (see  Ann.  of  Hort.  p.  130),  a 
hybrid  between  P.  grandiflora  and  P.  cordi- 
folia.  Epiphyllam  superbum,  from  Mr.  Hoyle, 
of  Guernsey,  appears  to  be  a  hybrid  in  the  way 
of  Ackermanni  ;  it  has  brilliant  coloured 
flowers  with  a  purple  tinge. 

Seedlings. — The  Pelargoniums  were  the 
most  important  among  these.  Three  of  Mr. 
Beck's  varieties  of  1845,  described  at  p.  568 
of  the  Ann.  of  Hort.,  and  to  which  certifi- 
cates (the  only  rewards  given  to  seedlings  of 
the  current  season)  were  given  last  year  by 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  were  here  rewarded 


by  medals  ;  these  were,  Competitor,  Patrician, 
and  Hebe's  Lip  :  the  high  character  of  these 
flowers  is,  therefore,  well  attested.  Another 
of  1845,  from  Mr.  Beck,  was  also  rewarded; 
this  was  called  Bacchus,  and  was  one  of  the 
pale  rose  class.  Mount  Etna,  one  of  Hoyle's 
seedlings,  rewarded  here  last  year,  was  again 
honoured  by  a  certificate :  it  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  brilliancy  of  colour.  The  rest 
were  all  seedlings  of  the  present  year.  There 
were  six  fine  and  very  promising  ones  from 
Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Guernsey :  one  called  the 
Governor-General,  was  a  very  large,  bold 
flower,  of  good  properties,  and  of  a  rich  crim- 
son colour,  with  dark  veiny  top  petals.  Ex- 
quisite was  also  of  a  crimson  cast  of  colour  : 
the  rest — Corsair,  Abd-el-Kader,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  Scipio,  belong  to  the  rose  and  pink 
class.  Mr.  Catleugh  had  a  neat  rosy-coloured 
one,  named  Agricola ;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Batter- 
sea,  had  Gipsey  King ;  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Batter- 
sea,  had  Admiration  and  Sir  H.  Smith  ;  Mr. 
Miller  had  Isabella  and  Pickwick.  All  these 
six  latter  were  of  the  rosy  class,  and  are  by 
no  means  bad  varieties.  Of  Calceolarias  there 
were  many  produced,  but  few  of  any  marked 
merit.  Mr.  Kinghorn,  of  Twickenham,  had, 
however,  three  fine  ones — Masterpiece,  yellow 
ground,  with  deep  maroon  irregular  markings ; 
Puissant,  dark  orange  ground,  with  dark 
reddish-brown  markings ;  and  Julia,  cream 
colour,  with  irregular  crimson  spots ;  these 
were  all  large  and  of  good  form,  especially  the 
first,  which  was  rewarded.  Mr.  Gaines'  Lord 
Hardinge  was  rewarded  ;  it  is  of  a  bright 
crimson  maroon  ground,  with  yellow  markings. 
Mr.  Gaines'  Lady  Smith,  lemon  colour,  with 
deep  crimson  markings,  is  also  a  good  variety. 
One  called  Duke  of  Cambridge,  from  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  Sudbury,  was  rather  novel ;  it  had 
a  cream  ground  colour,  with  purple  maroon 
markings.  Mr.  Green's  La  Polka  was  re- 
warded, but  it  was  not  in  form  quite  to  our 
taste  ;  it  had  a  yellow  ground,  with  dark 
markings,  surrounded  by  a  broadish  belt  of 
clear  yellow.  There  were  several  very  hand- 
some seedling  Rhododendro7is  from  Mr.  Wa- 
terer,  of  Knap-hill,  but  as  they  were  unnamed 
we  regret  our  inability  to  distinguish  them  ; 
one  with  large  red  flowers,  and  one  or  two 
light-coloured  ones  were  very  beautiful. 

We  may  just  mention  that  the  Pelargoniums 
were  excellent  for  the  season,  averaging  from 
one  foot  high  and  two  feet  across,  to  two  feet 
high  and  three  feet  across,  according  to  the 
style  of  growing  ;  they  were  beautifully  flow- 
ered. The  pot  Roses  were  not  so  good  as  we 
had  expected,  though  the  plants  were  cleanly 
grown,  with  four  or  five  stems,  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  and  well  furnished  down  to  the 
pots  with  healthy  foliage. 
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If  it  were  necessary  to  prove  the  advantages 
of  a  fixed  standard  for  floral  subjects  we  need 
only  instance  the  fact  "that  no  real  or  decided 
improvements  were  effected  in  the  science  of 
floriculture  until  a  correct  standard  of  perfec- 
tion was  determined  upon,  and  the  properties 
necessary  to  constitute  that  perfection  defined 
upon  principles  that  could  be  easily  understood 
and  reduced  to  practice."  The  mere  fact  of 
raising  a  superior  flower  cannot  be  said  to 
benefit  the  science,  except  the  system  by  which 
the  improvement  was  effected  can  be  so 
defined  as  to  enable  others  to  follow  up  the 
benefits  thus  obtained  and  therefore,  although 
a  few  good  flowers  may  have  been  raised,  and 
a  few  vaguely  constructed  rules  promulgated 
for  the  guidance  of  florists,  still  practical 
floriculture  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  any 
material  progress  until  1832,  when  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Glenny's  papers  on  the  proper- 
ties of  flowers  and  plants  commenced  a  new 
era  in  the  science,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  most  important  improvements  that  have 
ever  been  effected. 

The  extraordinary  advances  made  since 
that  period,  and  the  equally  extraordinary 
fact  that  every  improvement  has  been  an 
approach  towards  the  properties  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Glenny,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence 
that  can  by  possibility  be  given  of  the  soundness 
of  this  author's  views,  and  the  perfect  princi- 
ples upon  which  his  system  of  floriculture  (for 
so  it  must  be  called)  has  been  founded. 

Every  one  who  takes  the-  most  cursory 
view  of  flowers,  must  have  observed  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  the  Rose,  the  Dahlia,  the 
Carnation,  the  Pansy,  the  Cineraria,  the 
Calceolaria,  the  Geranium,  the  Picotce,  the 
Rhododendron,  the  Verbena,  the  Petunia,  &c. 
as  compared  with  the  same  flowers  of  our 
younger  days.  Not  every  one,  however,  is 
aware  that  these  are  the  very  flowers  that 
have  approached  nearer  than  any  other  to 
Mr.  Glenny's  standards,  and  that  in  the  same 
ratio   as   each  flower  has  approached  that 


standard,   so  has  it  come  into  notice,  teen 
admired  and  cultivated. 

The  principal  feature  in  Mr.  Glenny's 
system  of  floriculture,  and  the  one  in  which 
he  differs  from  all  others,  is  simply  this,  "that 
he  adopts  as  a  fixed  standard  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  each  flower  a  model  of  beauty  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  attain,  but  that  if  ob- 
tained cannot  be  surpassed."  His  instructions 
for  approaching  the  required  standards  are 
equally  plain,  and  as  easily  understood  ;  viz. 
to  continue  a  succession  of  seed  sowing  and 
saving  ;  always  destroying  every  plant  that 
does  not  indicate  some  improvement,  and 
saving  seed  only  from  those  which  approach 
the  nearest  to  the  required  properties. 

It  may  justly  be  observed,  that  to  devise  a 
model  that  cannot  be  attained  is  no  very 
difficult  matter,  but  to  originate  and  define  a 
series  of  models  every  approach  to  which  will 
actually  increase  the  beauty  of  the  subject,  and 
which,  if  ever  attained,  are  literally  so  beau- 
tiful as  not  to  be  surpassed,  requires  abilities  of 
no  ordinary  kind;  and  hence  it  is  that  all  who 
have  hitherto  attempted  have  most  signally 
failed,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Glenny,  who  in  1832  originated  the  system, 
and  founded  thereon  a  series  of  standards  for 
the  perfection  of,  and  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
judgment  of,  flowers  and  plants,  which  have 
superseded  all  others,  and  which  now  form  the 
basis  upon  which  the  awards  of  all  floricultural 
societies  are  made  throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  allusion  to  these  standards  Dr.  Lindley 
observes  (in  a  paper  on  Pine  growing)  "JPine 
(/rowers  should  imitate  the  florists;  they 
should  place  their  standard  of  perfection  very 
high,  and  should  strive  to  approach  it  as 
nearly  as  they  can  without  being  discouraged 
if  they  do  not  reach  it" — thus  acknowledging 
that  the  system  which  florists  have  been  the 
first  to  adopt  is  of  all  others  the  best  adapted 
for  the  development  of  horticultural  skill,  and, 
in  fact,  the  only  one  calculated  to  improve  to  its 
fullest  extent  every  branch  of  practical  horticul- 
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ture.  This  acknowledgment  comes  with  the 
better  grace  from  Dr.  Lindley,  from  the  fact  that 
the  author  of  these  standards  is  the  editor  of  a 
rival  paper  (The  Gardener's  Gazette),  and  a 
writer  diametrically  opposed  upon  almost  every 
subject,  but  most  of  all  upon  some  parts  of 
that  science  of  which  the  Doctor  is  so  dis- 
tinguished a  professor. 

We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  others 
who  have  meddled  with  these  subjects ;  but 
while  we  bear  honourable  testimony  to  the 
candour  and  integrity  of  Dr.  Lindley,  we  are 
at  a  lops  for  terms  in  which  to  denounce  the 
unprincipled  conduct  of  those  committees  and 
individuals  who  have  endeavoured  to  separate 
these  properties  from  their  author,  by  re- 
publishing as  their  own  Mr.  Glenny's  standards 
for  the  properties  of  flowers,  not  fairly  copied, 
but  described  in  other  words,  as  if  to  get  rid 
of  the  legal  responsibility  of  piracy,  by  chang- 
ing the  terms  in  which  the  same  identical 
standards  of  perfection  are  explained.  We 
think  that  in  a  case  like  this,  the  legal  re- 
sponsibility is  not  got  rid  of  by  any  change  in 
the  language.  Some  practice  in  the  courts 
enables  us  to  say,  that  if  a  man  invents  or 
originates  a  code  of  laws  for  the  judgment  of 
any  subject,  no  matter  what,  and  publishes 
them,  it  would  be  held  in  equity  that  those 
laws  were  his  copyright,  and  that  no  change 
of  language  would  free  those  who  infringed 
them  from  the  legal  responsibility.  If,  for 
instance,  no  other  writer  on  floriculture  ever 
gave  as  the  proper  standard  of  perfection  in 
the  form  of  a  tulip,  that  it  should  be  com- 
pletely spherical,  that  is  to  say,  a  portion  of  a 
hollow  globe,  the  author  of  that  law  has  a 
claim  which  none  other  can  set  up.  If  no  other 
writer  ever  gave  as  the  necessary  quality  of  a 
Pansy,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  round  and 
flat,  the  author  of  the  whimsical  fashion — for 
such  it  must  have  appeared  at  first — has  a 
claim  which  no  other  could  establish.  If 
persons  pretending  to  teach  the  properties  of 
flowers,  or  to  publish  a  code  of  laws  for  such 
purpose,  have  no  legal  right  to  adopt  the  original 
author's  laws  and  publish  them  as  their  own, 
whether  the  shapes  and  properties  are  de- 
scribed in  other  words  or  not,  we  risk  our 
reputation  on  the  fact  that  the  judge  in  a  court 
of  equity  would  rule  that  the  original  author 
should  not  be  damaged  by  any  evasion  of  his 
identical  words;  and  so  also  with  whatever 
other  feature  which  may  distinguish  his  stan- 
dards of  perfection.  We  are  not  now  going 
into  the  merits  of  these  standards,  nor  are  we 
inclined  to  show  for  our  present  purpose 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad  ;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  show  that  the  author  published 
certain  original  ideas,  that  he  either  sold  them 
to  some  one  else,  whose  copyrights  they 
became,  or  retained  the  copyright  himself,  it 


matters  not  which ;  no  man  has  a  right  to 
publish  his  standard  of  perfection,  either  in 
his  own  words  or  garbled  and  distorted  in 
language.  In  equity  the  standards  themselves 
are  the  copyright,  and  not  the  words  in  which 
such  standards  are  described.  But  suppose  it 
otherwise,  is  there  no  moral  obligation  that 
should  restrain  a  society  or  an  individual  from 
either  doing  or  countenancing  any  such  act  ? 
Is  there  not  a  positive  obligation,  equally 
binding,  both  upon  societies  and  individuals,  to 
abstain  altogether  from  any  act  that  inflicts 
injury  upon  another  ?  We  think  there  is, 
and  it  is  upon  this  conviction  that  we  intro- 
duce the  subject,  and  we  hope  by  giving  as 
briefly  as  possible  an  outline  of  these  stan- 
dards, as  defined  by  Mr.  Glenny  in  1832,  we 
shall,  by  making  the  public  acquainted  with 
their  origin,  put  a  stop  to  further  piracy,  and 
do  the  author  no  injustice:  we  therefore  add 
an  abbreviation  of — 

glenny's  properties  of  flowers  and 

PLANTS. 

The  Auricula. — The  pips  round,  flat,  and 
smooth  edged:  the  edging,  the  colour,  and 
the  eye  the  same  width  ;  tube  small,  and 
bright  yellow,  filled  with  the  pollen  or  thrum  ; 
the  paste  of  the  eye  smooth,  even,  and  perfectly 
white  and  round  ;  truss  not  less  than  seven 
pips,  edge  to  edge,  and  forming  a  globular 
surface.  The  truss  leaves  to  form  a  green 
back  ground  ;  the  stem  stiff',  not  less  than  six 
inches  long,  nor  more  than  nine.  When  pairs 
or  collections  are  shown,  they  should  be  of  the 
same  heights  and  different  colours. 

The  Polyanthus. — The  edge  should  be 
scolloped,  but  not  deeply  ;  the  pips,  in  other 
respects,  circular:  the  yellow  eye  perfectly 
round,  the  tube  well  filled  with  thrum.  The 
centre  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  pips  similar 
to  the  side,  the  lacing  to  go  down  it  to  the 
eye,  and  down  the  sides  of  where  they  divide  ; 
lacing  the  same  width  all  over,  and  the  same 
colour  as  the  eye  ;  truss  not  less  than  seven 
pips,  which  should  touch  at  the  edges,  but  not 
overlap,  forming  a  rounding  surface. 

The  Tulip. — From  one  third  to  one  half  a 
hollow  globe,  when  expanded  properly  ;  edge 
smooth  and  even,  petals  thick,  marking  un- 
broken round  the  exposed  edges  of  the  petals, 
when  expanded,  but  not  to  be  edged  more  than 
half  way  down  the  petal ;  all  six  petals  alike  ; 
colours  well  defined,  and  the  base  of  the  petals, 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  must  be  free 
from  the  slightest  stain  ;  the  white  or  yellow, 
or  any  shade  between  them,  must  be  pure, 
and  all  alike  ;  the  stem  straight  and  stiff,  from 
18  inches  to  3  feet  in  length. 

The  Hyacinth. — The  pips  round  in  out- 
line, and  also  on  the  face,  close  together,  with 
good  stiff  footstalks,   standing  well  out  from 
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the  main  stem  ;  the  spike  compact,  and  taper- 
ing from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

The  Crocus. — Form,  like  the  Tulip  ;  petals 
very  thick,  edges  smooth;  colour  bright  or 
dense,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  if  variegated, 
the  colours  distinct  and  -well- defined;  and  all 
six  petals  alike. 

The  Cineraria. — Flowers  round  ;  petals 
broad  and  thick,  smooth  in  texture,  and  blunt  at 
the  ends,  sitting  very  close ;  centre  small ;  colour 
bright  or  dense;  and  the  outside  of  the  pip  free 
from  notches. 

The  Ranunculus. — Two-thirds  of  a  ball, 
well  filled  up  ;  the  petals  thick,  close,  smooth 
edged  and  symmetrical  ;  eye  up  to  surface. 

The  Pansy.- — A  perfect  circle,  with  no  in- 
denture ;  smooth  at  the  edge,  petals  thick,  and 
of  velvety  texture  ;  the  marking  uniform;  the 
two  top  petals  alike,  and  the  two  side  petals 
must  be  marked  alike;  the  colour  of  the  ground 
on  the  three  lower  petals  must  be  the  same 
shade,  whether  white,  yellow,  straw,  or  any 
other  colour.  The  eye  must  not  break  through 
to  the  margin,  but,  in  other  respects,  like  the 
blotch  on  a  geranium,  is  a  pure  matter  of 
taste,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
perties. 

The  Dahlia. — Two-thirds  of  a  ball  for  the 
exact  form,  and  well  filled  up  to  that  form 
in  the  centre  or  eye.  The  petals  free  from 
notch,  thick,  broad  at  the  ends.  If  cupped,  it 
must  not  show  the  hack  of  the  petals  ;  if 
reflexed,  it  must  be  as  close  as  the  scales  of  a 
fish.     They  must  lay  symmetrical. 

The  Geranium.  —  The  five  petals  must 
form  a  circle,  without  indentation  ;  they  must 
be  smooth  at  the  edges,  thick,  of  good  rich 
texture;  colours  well  defined.  Truss  not  less 
than  five  pips,  and  so  arranged  that  one  does 
not  lap  over  the  other,  but  form  a  large  showy 
head  of  bloom. 

The  Verbena. — The  individual  pips  per- 
fectly round,  free  from  notch,  divisions  shal- 
low; the  substance  thick,  of  fine  smooth 
texture  ;  truss  large,  pips  edge  to  edge,  not 
less  than  seven  in  a  bunch,  and  not  to  lap  over 
each  other;  colour  very  dense,  or  blight;  and 
all  the  pips  alike. 

The  Narcissus. — The  petals  to  form  acircu- 
lar  flat  surface;  the  cup  prominent;  the  colours 
distinct;  the  foot-stalks  to  stand  well  out;  the 
buncli  of  flowers  to  be  level,  edge  to  edge,  and 
not  less  than  seven  in  the  bunch  ;  the  single 
flowering  kinds  should  be  of  the  same  form. 
The  white  ones  must  be  very  pure,  the  yellow 
very  dense. 

T I k;  Carnation  and  Picotee. — The  form 
half  a  ball;  the  outline  round;  the  petals  im- 
bricated, the  second  row  less  than  the  first,  the 
third  less  than  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the 
crown  ;  the  petals  thick  and  .smooth,  edges 
free  from  serratuve  or  notch;  colours  dense 


and  distinct,  white  pure  ;  every  petal  to  main- 
tain the  character  of  the  flower,  whether  it  be 
a  flake,  a  bizarre,  or  a  picotee. 

The  Pink. — Haifa  ball;  petals  thick;  edges 
smooth  ;  to  have  the  lace  round  every  petal, 
within  a  slight  stripe  of  the  white  outside: 
a  good  eye,  of  the  colour  of  the  lacing. 

The  Chrysanthemum. — Round  in  outline, 
and  half  round  looking  at  it  sideways  ;  in 
other  words,  half  a  ball  :  double,  symmetrical; 
eye  well  up  and  perfect;  petals  broad,  blunt 
and  thick;  colour  decided;  and  every  petal 
free  from  notch. 

The  Rhododendron. — Individual  flowers 
to  be  round;  slightly  cupped,  large,  well  spotted, 
smooth  edged  and  thick;  colour  dense;  and 
truss  a  bold,  round  sided  cone;  footstalks  thick 
and  elastic. 

The  Azalea  indica. — Individual  flowers 
round;  petals  thick,  of  fine  texture,  smooth  at 
the  edges;  colour  dense;  marking,  if  any,  well 
defined. 

The  Rose. — All  kinds  to  have  thick,  smooth- 
edged,  stiff  petals,  plenty  of  them  imbricated 
to  the  centre  ;  fragrance  strong;  footstalks 
long  and  stiff ;  form  round,  rising  on  the  face 
to  half  a  ball  ;  colour  dense,  be  it  what  it  may, 
and  the  back  of  the  petal  same  colour  as  the 
front.  Moss  Roses  cannot  be  too  thick  of 
moss,  and  the  larger  the  calyx  the  better  ; 
Climbing  Roses  to  be  short  jointed  and  abun- 
dant bloomers  ;  Noisette  Roses  to  be  in  good 
bunches,  with  strong  footstalks  to  hold  them 
in  their  places. 

The  Camellia  jatonica. — Flower  circular; 
form  half  of  a  ball;  petals  thick,  broad,  and 
smooth  at  the  edge,  and  every  row  of  them 
imbricated  to  the  centre  ;  colour  dense,  or  if 
white — pure,  if  blotched  or  striped — a  distinct 
contrast.  The  plant  should  be  short,  jointed, 
and  bushy;  the  foliage  large  and  bright;  bloom 
abundant. 

The  Calceolaria. — The  bloom  should  be 
perfectly  round,  every  way  ;  colour  at  back  as 
bright  as  the  front;  the  lip,  throat,  and  calyx, 
small  ;  the  markings,  if  any,  very  decided  and 
dense  ;  the  substance  thick  and  stiff,  the 
steins  strong  and  branching;  the  footstalks 
elastic.     The  plant  decidedly  shrubby. 

The  Fuchsia. — The  flower  bud  globose, 
until  it  opens,  without  tube  ;  the  sepals  on 
opening  to  reflex  so  as  to  show  only  the  inside 
surface  (like  the  Cyclamen);  the  corolla  to  be 
a  decided  contrast  to  the  sepals;  the  colour 
of  the  sepals  to  be  bright,  and  all  over  alike, 
and  no  green  on  them.  Footstalks,  long,  wiry, 
and  pendulous  ;  the  flowers  to  come  at  the 
base  of  every  leaf ;  the  foliage  bright  and 
close,  and  the  bloom  to  hang  down  free  of  the 
branches:  habit  shrubby;  stems  strong. 

The  Petunia. — The  flowers  perfectly 
round,  thick,  smooth  edged,  free  from  sena- 
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ture,  and  not  indented  at  the  divisions  ;  colour 
bright  and  distinct,  and,  if  variegated,  the 
contrast  to  be  decided,  and  the  veins,  stripes, 
or  blotches,  well  defined. 

These  are  all  the  properties  that,  we  believe, 
have  been  published  ;  and,  as  before  observed, 
the  advance  of  each  flower  mentioned  towards 
these  standards  is  the  most  certain  evidence 
that  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  universally 
admitted  and  acted  upon.  Copyists  there 
always  will  be,  and  the  author  of  "  The  Pro- 
perties of  Flowers  "  must  share  the  fate  of  other 
original  writers ;  butwhoever  else  may  attempt 
a  floricultural  standard,  and  whatever  else  may 
be  written  upon  the  subject,  it  is  to  Mr.  Glenny, 
and  to  Mr.  Glenny  only,  that  Floriculture  is 
indebted  for  the  principles  laid  down  and  im- 
plied in  the  foregoing  properties  ;  and  as  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  form  any  standard  for 
floral  subjects  without  adopting  his  ideas,  if 
not  his  very  words,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  merits  of  having  originated  the  system 
which  has  practically  advanced  floriculture, 
and  enhanced  the  beauty  of  floral  subjects 
beyond  all  precedent,  is  due  to  this  author, 
the  author  of  "  The  Properties  of  Flowers." 
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THE    ASH. 
BY   JAMES    GKIGOR. 

In  point  of  utility  this  tree  ranks  next  to 
the  oak  ;  and,  indeed,  for  many  purposes,  it  is 
even  the  first  of  all  trees. 

In  high  lands  it  is  a  poor,  scantily-foliaged 
object,  declining  rather  than  increasing  in  size, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  mass  of  disease.  In 
valleys,  where  the  ground  is  good  and  inclined 
to  be  moist,  it  is  a  free  growing,  high,  grace- 


ful object,  anchored  fast  in  the  soil,  and  living 
on  through  many  generations.  Close  beside 
old  religious  houses,  deserted  halls,  and  a  few 
of  our  old  inhabited  mansions,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  possession  of  the  soil  it  most  delights  to 
grow  in,  and,  consequently,  exhibiting  in  such 
localities  all  the  perfection  of  the  species.  In 
modern  gardening,  however,  the  introduction 
of  the  ash  is  not  reckoned  proper,  particularly 
in  front  of  the  windows  of  a  mansion  ;  for 
though  there  cannot  be  a  more  pleasing  object 
when  first  in  leaf,  yet,  after  all,  it  is  but  a 
common  hedgerow  tree,  and  the  well  under- 
stood ideas  connected  with  its  "  properties  and 
uses "  render  it  inadmissable  among  such  as 
are  of  a  purely  ornamental  description.  The 
woods  and  groves  are  its  proper  places  ;  and 
here,  indeed,  it  disputes  the  sovereignty  with 
the  oak.  It  is  a  lofty  grower,  loftier  than  the 
oak,  and  this  of  itself  gives  it  a  decided  pre- 
eminence. There  are  many  other  reasons  why 
it  should  be  introduced  very  sparingly  in 
home  grounds :  it  is  late  in  leafing  ;  it  is  by 
no  means  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  an  um- 
brageous object  ;  and,  in  its  living  state,  it  is 
deficient  in  classical  association.  The  last 
objection,  as  a  matter  of  course,  results  from 
the  preceding  one,  for  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome  those  trees  were  prized  the  most  which 
afforded  the  deepest  and  most  refreshing  shade. 

The  grove,  wood,  and  the  open  country, 
then,  seem  to  be  the  most  fitting  situations 
for  this  tree,  and  here  I  am  inclined  to  give  it 
every  justice  as  contributing  its  share  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  Many,  indeed,  dis- 
like it  on  account  of  the  transient  duration  of 
its  leaves,  which  it  is  said  remind  them  pre- 
maturely of  autumn  ;  but  this  objection  is 
more  a  matter  of  fancy  than  reality  ;  for  ever- 
greens, which  change  not  at  all,  are  not  reck- 
oned the  more  interesting  on  that  account. 
Besides,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  shed  its 
leaves  early,  and  is,  on  that  account,  looked 
upon  by  many  as  a  faithful  indicator  of  the 
season,  performing  its  part  in  that  beautiful 
calendar  established  throughout  our  sylvan 
domain.  The  budding,  leafing,  expanding, 
and  fading  of  an  ash  tree,  are  all  associated 
with  the  circumstances  of  rural  life,  and  are 
referred  to  almost  as  often  as  the  months  of 
the  year.  At  any  rate,  the  dying  hue  of  this 
object,  whilst  everything  is  yet  green  and 
fresh  around  it,  is  looked  upon  as  a  striking 
accompaniment — mournful  though  it  may  be — . 
to  a  particular  season,  and  valued  accordingly. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  if  the  leaves  of 
the  ash  were  prolonged  so  as  to  join  in  the 
general  desolation  of  autumn,  our  October 
would  be  somewhat  deficient  in  those  legible 
signs  which  trees  are  so  well  calculated  to 
afford  throughout  the  year.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  delicate  orange  tint 
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which  the  leaves  frequently  assume  before 
their  fall,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  beauty  ; 
and  when  contrasted,  as  it  always  is,  with  a 
field  of  green  foliage,  the  eye  is  naturally 
directed  towards  it. 

Pictorially  considered,  the  ash  occupies  but 
a  second-rate  position  :  it  has  none  of  that 
boldness  of  outline  which  belongs  to  the  oak  ; 
it  displays  none  of  those  masses  of  light  and 
shade  which  we  see  in  the  elm  ;  and,  though 
a  graceful  grower,  its  foliage  is  generally 
meagre,  and  sometimes  injured  by  the  winds. 

An  absurd  opinion  is  entertained  by  many 
that  this  tree  will  grow  anywhere,  the  fact 
being,  that  it  is  of  all  others  the  most  restricted 
to  latitude  and  climate.  On  unsheltered  moun- 
tains it  will  not  grow  ;  and  though  frequently 
represented  as  otherwise,  it  is  impatient  of  the 
sea  air — thriving  best  in  inland  countries, 
either  beside  rivers,  or  on  slopes  of  fertile 
land.  As  an  example,  (and  it  will  show  how 
so  many  come  to  be  misled  by  books,)  I  may 
mention,  that  in  the  "Journal  of  a  Naturalist" 
this  tree  is  represented  to  be  valuable  from  its 
thriving  more  universally  in  all  situations  than 
some  other  trees.  Boucher  says,  it  will  grow 
on  the  bleakest  and  most  exposed  places  ;  and 
Lightfoot  recommends  it  as  a  tree  which  will 
flourish  by  the  sea-side.  Cobbett,  following 
these  authorities,  yet  with  a  show  of  originality, 
and  with  his  usual  temerity,  asserts  that  it 
"  fears  not  the  winds  ;"  by  which  he  no  doubt 
means  that  it  will  rise  in  elevated  and  boister- 
ous situations. 

No  tree  is  more  easily  raised  in  the  nursery. 
An  abundance  of  seeds  are  generally  to  be 
obtained  in  the  autumn  ;  but  if  sown  then,  few 
of  the  plants  will  appear  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  mix  the  seed  with 
mould,  and  let  them  remain  in  an  open  pit  for 
twelve  months,  when  they  should  be  sown  in 
beds  of  the  usual  size,  about  an  inch  apart 
from  each  other,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of 
half  an  inch.  By  this  plan  the  use  of  the  soil 
for  twelve  months  is  saved,  also  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  weeding  and  attending  to  the 
beds  during  that  time.  When  two  years  old, 
the  plants  should  be  set  out  in  lines  ;  and  their 
last  transplantation  should  take  place  before 
they  are  five  years  old  ;  for  if  allowed  to 
remain  longer,  they  are  apt  to  become  stunted 
and  bark-bound  shortly  after  they  have  been 
removed. 

The  wood  of  the  ash  is  applied  to  a  greater 
number  of  purposes  than  that  of  any  other  tree. 
Tables,  chairs,  benches,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  kitchen  furniture  ;  ploughs,  harrows, 
axletrces,  waggons,  carts,  handles  to  spades, 
forks,  and  rakes,  are  made  of  it ;  and,  in  short, 
there  are  few  implements  of  the  farm-yard 
which  is  not,  more  or  less,  of  this  wood. 

The  ash  should  be  planted  in  masses,  to  the 


exclusion  of  every  other  tree  ;  for  it  has  a 
hurtful  influence  over  every  other  ligneous 
object  ;  and  its  bad  effects  are  especially  felt 
when  in  hedgerows. 


GUANO  AS  A  MANURE.* 
Perhaps  no  manure  has  proved,  to  those 
unacquainted  with  its  strength  and  the  proper 
method  of  applying  it,  so  destructive  to  the 
florist  as  guano  ;  and  this  mischief  has  arisen 
from  the  indifferent  nature  of  the  recom- 
mendations to  use  it.  Among  florists  it  was 
fatal  to  a  degree  beyond  imagination,  and  the 
losses  sustained  rendered  the  article  unpopular 
among  a  large  class.  The  exceeding  dearness 
of  guano  prevents  any  excess  in  farming 
operations,  and,  therefore,  for  agricultural 
purposes,  its  value  was  soon  admitted  ;  but  in 
an  expensive  commodity  like  this  now  invalu- 
able manure,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  it  be  economically  applied  ;  and  Mr. 
Clarke's  little  pamphlet,  if  consulted  in  time, 
may  save  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  farming 
interests.  It  is  as  important  that  the  dress- 
ing be  sufficient,  as  that  it  be  not  excessive ; 
and  experience  proves  that  there  are  different 
modes  of  profitably  applying  it,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crop  which  is  to 
be  produced.  Mr.  Clarke  has  supplied  us  with 
his  experience,  and  the  present  is  the  sixth 
edition  of  a  pamphlet  which  ought  to  be — 
must  be — in  the  hands  of  everybody  who  pro- 
fesses to  use  the  article  under  consideration. 
In  a  brief  review  it  is  impossible  to  give  much 
information,  but  there  are  some  passages  in 
the  work  which  are  calculated  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  it  is 
intended  to  convey ;  and  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  author  should  tell  us,  in  his  own  way, 
the  nature  and  object  of  his  useful  lessons  ; 
but  the  intention  is  obvious.  As  a  large  dealer 
in  the  article,  it  was  his  interest  that  every- 
body should  be  able  to  apply  it  successfully, 
and  he  took  the  best  means  of  securing  in- 
quiries by  instituting  them  himself ;  the  author 
has  made  some  researches  to  qualify  him  for 
the  task,  and,  as  he  observes : — 

"  Although  the  purpose  of  the  present 
publication  be  to  afford  practical  directions 
for  using  Guano,  illustrated  by  practical 
results,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give 
here  some  introductory  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  wonderful  manure,  its  chemical 
properties,  the  various  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  it  has  been  found,  and  the  probability 
of  a  regular  supply  adequate  to  the  consider- 
able and  increasing  demand." — P.  5. 


•"  Practical  Instructions  for  using  Guano  as  a  Manure: 
illustrated  by  Practical  Results."  Sixth  edition.  Lon- 
don :  James  Clark,  24  and  25,  Billiter-Strect.  Edin- 
burgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  Dublin  :  John 
dimming.     And  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.     1842. 
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It  is  so  important  an  article  of  commerce 
now,  that  the  discovery  is,  at  least,  a  subject 
of  deep  interest ;  and,  perhaps,  a  short  extract 
from  this  portion  of  the  work  may  be  accept- 
able.    The  author  says,— 

"  The  use  of  guano  as  a  manure  was  first 
mentioned  by  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  a 
Spaniard,  who  wrote  on  Peru  as  early  as 
1723,  in  a  work  entitled  Comentarios  Realea. 

"'On  the  sea  coast,'  says  he,  'between 
Arequipa  and  Tarapaca,  in  the  tract  of  land 
more  than  two  leagues  in  length,  they  have  no 
other  kind  of  manure  than  that  afforded  by 
sea-birds,  which  dwell  in  countless  numbers 
on  the  sea-coast  ;  they  lay  their  eggs  on 
certain  islands  along  the  coast,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  excrement  they  leave  there  is  astonish- 
ingly great.  At  a  distance,  the  masses  of 
excrement  look  like  the  tops  of  a  range  of 
hills.  At  the  time  the  Incas  governed  Peru, 
the  birds  were  preserved  with  great  care ;  the 
punishment  of  death  was  decreed  against 
those  who  landed  on  the  island  during  breed- 
ing time,  or  frightened  the  birds,  or  at  any 
time  destroyed  them.  Each  island  was  a  dis- 
tinct province,  or,  when  large,  was  divided 
into  several  provinces,  over  each  of  which  an 
overseer  was  appointed  by  the  Incas,  whose 
care  it  was  to  see  that  every  district  had  its 
due  proportion,  and  no  one  defrauded  his 
neighbour  of  the  universally  needed  manure.'  " 
—P.  6. 

We  have  some  particulars  of  the  chemical 
analysis,  in  which  we  are  informed  of  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  guano  :  the  component 
parts,  with  their  several  effects  on  vegetation, 
are  very  fully  detailed,  and  its  comparative 
strength,  as  estimated  by  the  dung  of  pigeons, 
is  minutely  examined,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
clusion that  it  is  sometimes  as  powerful  when 
used  as  manure.  This  will  give  us  some 
notion  of  how  much  mischief  might  be  done 
by  its  careless  application,  for  even  pigeon's 
dung  is  very  much  too  powerful  for  flowers  ; 
and  as  it  was  most  likely  that  all  who  used 
guano  would  use  it  in  much  the  same  way, 
the  destruction  of  the  plants,  in  all  such  cases, 
would  be  inevitable.  This,  however,  only 
makes  us  regret  that  Mr.  Clark's  pamphlet 
was  not  printed  and  circulated  much  earlier. 
That  it  has,  however,  done  much  good  ser- 
vice since  it  appeared,  is  obvious ;  and  we 
recommend  every  body  who  is  likely  to  use 
the  article  to  procure  it  and  read  it  carefully 
before  they  venture  to  apply  the  dressing,  as 
the  only  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  power  and  value  of  it  as  a  manure.  The 
author  gives  a  very  comprehensive  account  of 
the  various  plans  by  which  guano  may  be  pro- 
cured, and  holds  out  hopes  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient to  supply  several  generations.     The 


report  of  Jose  Villa  to  the  Peruvian  Govern-! 
ment  is  interesting,  and  may  be  worth  quoting, 
as  it  is  somewhat  consolatory,  after  the  com- 
plete clearance  of  Ichaboe,  to  find  there  is 
something  to  fall  back  upon  for  future  supplies. 
The  report  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  State  Minister  of  Finance. 
"  Most  Excellent  Sir, 

"  On  my  arrival  at  the  Chincha  Guano 
Islands  on  the  loth  instant,  I  at  once,  in  obe- 
dience to  your  Excellency's  instructions,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  all  practical  investigation 
respecting  them,  and  I  have  been  enabled  to 
collect  information  which  I  flatter  myself  is 
much  less  incorrect  than  that  which  the  Go- 
vernment has  hitherto  had  ;  and  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay  it  before  your  Excellency. 

"  The  three  Chincha  Islands  have  a  rocky 
or  granite  base,  upon  which  the  guano  is 
deposited.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  discuss 
whether  this  substance  is  an  animal  produc- 
tion, as  its  chemical  analysis,  together  with 
the  appearance  of  the  islands,  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  it  is  the  excrement  of  the  birds 
frequenting  them. 

"  The  quantity  of  guano  on  these  three 
islands  has  been  very  variously  estimated. 
Several  accounts  set  down  the  northern  and 
middle  islands  at  one  mile  in  length,  whereas 
neither  of  them  is  much  more  than  half-a-mile 
in  length  ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
calculations  thus  falsely  based  should  have  led 
to  inaccurate  results.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
present  more  correct  statements,  I  surveyed 
two  sides  of  each  island  upon  lines  forming 
right  angles,  assisted  by  a  sea  compass,  a  log 
line,  and  a  watch.  After  having  taken  the 
dimensions,  and  made  the  reductions  which 
the  irregular  shape  of  the  islands  required,  I 
found  upon  the  three  islands  a  surface  equal 
to  1,554,406  square  yards. 

"  The  cutting  from  which  the  guano  is  at 
present  taken  is  in  steps  or  terraces,  of  which 
the  one  farthest  from  the  sea  is  about  forty 
yards  in  perpendicular  height,  and  the  others 
together,  adding  the  ascent  of  the  surface  of 
each  one  of  them,  which  is  not  horizontal,  but 
very  much  inclined,  are  forty  more.  But 
there  are  still  more  elevated  eminences,  on 
which  the  layer  of  guano  must  be  thicker,  as 
the  appearance  of  the  islands  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  granite  surface  is 
nowhere  very  high,  with  the  exception  of  the 
middle  island,  in  which  a  rocky  peak  rises 
above  the  guano.  But  leaving  the  excess  in 
the  higher  parts,  and  twenty  yards  more  to 
compensate  both  for  the  peaks  which  may  be 
elevated  within  the  guano  and  the  lesser  depth 
of  the  layer  towards  the  shore,  it  may  be 
taken  at  a  mean  thickness  of  sixty  yards, 
which  gives  an  aggregate  result  of  93,264,360 
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cubic  yards.  The  cubic  yard  of  compact 
guano,  as  it  is  found  on  the  islands,  weighs 
more  than  half  a  ton  ;  but  taking  it  at  half  a 
ton,  it  follows  that  there  are  46,632,180  tons, 
which  quantity,  supposing  an  annual  con- 
sumption of  50,000  tons,  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  next  nine  hundred  years.  Sepa- 
rately I  address  your  Excellency  upon  the  way 
in  which  I  consider  the  work  ought  to  be 
arranged  for  the  shipment  of  the  guano,  and 
the  saving  of  labour,  time,  and  money  which 
may  be  effected.  God  preserve  your  Excellency. 

"Jose  Villa." 
—Pp.  9,  10. 

The  pamphlet  consists  (after  the  elaborate 
historical  notice  of  discovery  and  uses)  of 
practical  lessons  for  its  application  under  vari- 
ous circumstances.  Its  preparation  for  vise, 
however,  is  good  for  all  purposes  ;  and  this 
consists  in  mixing  it  with  four  times  its  bulk 
of  earth,  ashes,  sawdust,  charcoal,  or  even  sand, 
putting  it  through  a  coarse  sieve  to  clear  it  of 
bones,  beaks,  and  claws  of  birds.  There  is  to 
be  a  layer  of  the  mould  or  other  stuff  with 
which  it  is  to  be  mixed  and  then  a  layer  of 
guano,  then  a  layer  of  mould  and  another 
of  guano,  and  so  on  alternately.  Then  the 
heap  is  to  be  mixed  together,  and  to  lay  in  a 
heap  a  day  or  two  before  using.  The  increased 
bulk  enables  us  to  spread  it  about  with  greater 
facility  and  more  evenly  than  it  could  be  done 
without  the  additional  quantity  of  mixing 
material.  We  next  have  directions  for  its 
application  to  turnips,  potatoes,  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats  ;  grass,  hay,  and  pasture  land  ;  with 
elaborate  tabular  results  of  various  experi- 
ments. We  then  come  to  its  application  to 
horticulture  generally,  including  the  kitchen- 
garden,  orchard,  and  flower-garden  ;  followed 
by  various  testimonials  of  its  use  and  effica- 
cious adoptions  by  the  writer.  We  conclude 
by  a  single  remark — that  those  who  use  guano 
without  reading  this  pamphlet  will  run  a  great 
risk  of  doing  mischief  with  an  article  capable 
of  doing  much  good  ;  and  when  the  expense 
and  difficulty  of  cartage  over  the  land  of  more 
bulky  manure  is  taken  into  the  account,  it 
must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  farmers 
and  gardeners  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  use  and  abuse  of  an  article  which  may  be 
made  subservient  to  the  most  distant  and 
almost  inaccessible  lands. 


perennial.  Leaves,  opposite.  The  species  are 
mostly  shrubby  climbers,  but  there  is  only  a 
single  native  one. 


BRITISH    PLANTS. 
THE    GENUS   CLEMATIS. 

Character. — Involucrum,  none,  or  shaped 
like  a  calyx.  Calyx,  petaloid,  usually  of 
four  or  five  (rarely  more)  segments,  valvate. 
Corolla,  none.  Carpels,  numerous,  not  burst- 
ing ;  terminating  in  a  bending  tail.     Hoots, 


Clematis  Vilalba. 

C.  Vitalba,  Linnajus — Traveller's  Joy. — . 
Stem  climbing;  leaves  pinnate,  usually  of  five 
leaflets  ;  leaflets  heart-shaped,  cut ;  petioles 
twining  ;  sepals  oblong,  downy  on  both  sides  ; 
fruit  with  long  feathery  arms.  This  is  a  very 
vigorous-growing  climbing  plant,  found  com- 
monly in  hedges,  where  the  soil  is  calcareous, 
except  in  the  north,  where  it  is  rare.  The  stem 
is  woody,  deeply  furrowed,  much  branched, 
with  deciduous  opposite  leaves ;  the  leaflets  of 
which  are  entire,  or  coarsely  serrated,  ovate 
acuminate,  or  heart-shaped,  at  the  base  ;  the 
petioles  act  as  tendrils,  and  become  hard  and 
persistent ;  the  panicles  are  forked,  many- 
flowered,  axillary  or  terminal,  not  longer  than 
the  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  whitish,  with  a 
sweet,  almond-like  scent,  and  consist  of  four 
oblong  petaloid  sepals,  downy  on  the  outside  ; 
they  are  succeeded  by  numerous  carpels,  hav- 
ing long,  feathery,  silky  tails,  forming  pretty 
little  tufts,  most  conspicuous  in  wet  weather. 
The  stems  climb  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  or  more,  branching  so  as  to  form 
tufts  resembling  bushes  at  a  distance.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  the  seeds 
ripen  in  October.  The  plant  is  common  all 
over  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe  in  hedged 
and  thickets,  but  always  indicating  a  calca- 
reous soil.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Crimea. 
Among  other  names  it  bears  those  of  C.  tertia, 
C.  altera,  Vitis  syhvstris,  V.  nigra,  and  the 
Old  Man's  Beard,  which  latter  is  exceedingly 
appropriate  to  the  white  and  hairy  appearance 
of  the  tails  of  the  carpels.   Because  of  its  deck- 
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ing  and  adorning  the  ways  and  hedges  where 
people  travel,  says  Gerard,  I  have  named  it 
the  Traveller's  Joy. 

Though  less  prized  in  gardens  than  many 
of  its  compeers,  it  it,  nevertheless,  useful  from 
the  rapid  nature  of  its  growth,  adapting  it  to 
cover  naked  wall?,  arbours,  or  buildings  which 
it  may  be  desirable  to  screen  from  the  eye :  it 
is  also  appropriately  introduced  in  a  garden 
wilderness,  or  imitation  of  rural  scenery  ;  but 
beyond  this  it  is  not  a  favourite  in  cultivation. 
The  French  gardeners  are  said  to  use  the 
twigs,  instead  of  withes,  for  tying  up  their 
plants  ;  and  they  make  very  neat-looking  bas- 
kets, as  well  as  beehives,  from  them  when 
peeled  :  the  twigs  are  in  the  best  state  for 
making  these  articles  in  winter,  and  their 
flexibility  is  increased  by  holding  them  to  the 
fire  before  using  them.  Both  the  fruit  and 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  acrid  and  vesicant, 
producing  irritation  and  inflammation,  and  are 
dangerous  when  taken  internally  ;  the  leaves 
have  been  used  as  a  rubefacient  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatism.  If  the  herb  is  eaten 
fresh,  it  is  poisonous  to  cattle,  but  if  collected 
and  dried,  it  loses  its  volatile  property,  and 
becomes  good  fodder.  The  young  tender 
shoots,  both  of  C.  vitalba,  and  C.  flammula, 
are  said  to  be  gathered  in  Italy  by  the  country 
people,  and  boiled  as  a  potherb. 


HOT-BEDS. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  advantages 
which  are  proffered  by  hot-water  apparatus, 
it  will  be  long  before  the  old-fashioned 
Hot-bed  be  turned  out  of  use  ;  and  those 
who  manage  them  properly  can  maintain  the 
heat  with  great  regularity  for  a  long  period  ; 
besides  which,  the  dung  is  just  as  fit  for  use 
when  done  with,  or  at  any  rate  nearly  so,  as 
it  would  be  before  it  has  formed  the  Hot-bed. 
It  is  true  that  inexperienced  persons,  in  form- 
ing Hot-beds  of  dung,  too  frequently  use  the 
material  in  an  unfit  state  ;  sometimes  it  has 
lain  too  long  in  the  stable,  heap,  or  hole,  and 
has  began  to  scorch  inside  ;  sometimes  it  is 
taken  from  them  in  a  pretty  good  condition 
and  laid  in  a  heap  at  once,  where  the  heat 
would  be  violent  and  short-lived.  The  proper 
condition  can  only  be  attained  by  shaking  out 
every  fork-full  of  it  loosely,  to  let  the  air 
through  it  all  ;  and  every  foot  or  two,  as  the 
new  heap  is  made,  should  be  sprinkled  with 
water,  unless  it  be  already  very  moist.  It 
should  be  thus  turned  over  and  shook  out 
until  it  is  all  in  one  heap  again  ;  here  it  will 
ferment,  and  by  putting  a  long  stake  into  it, 
to  reach  the  centre,  you  may  feel  whether  it 
is  getting  too  warm.      If  it  be  heating  too 


much,  shake  it  all  out  again  into  another  heap, 
and  water  it  where  it  dries.  In  shaking  it 
out,  the  top  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  new 
heap,  and  you  should  contrive  also  to  have 
the  outside  stuff  of  the  old  heap  in  the  middle 
of  the  new,  and  vice  versa.  Water  every  foot 
of  it,  by  gently  sprinkling  from  a  water-pot, 
with  the  rose  on  the  spout.  Again  put  in 
the  stake,  and  when  the  heat  is  getting 
moderated  a  little,  you  may  mark  out  your 
space,  and  build  your  heap  for  the  reception  of 
the  frame  and  glass  ;  but,  as  you  shake  it  out 
this  time,  keep  patting  it  down  with  the  fork, 
not  to  keep  it  too  close,  but  to  keep  it  well 
together.  The  space  you  intend  it  to  occupy 
should  be  marked  out  with  four  stakes  stuck 
in  the  ground  the  height  you  intend  it  to 
be,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  this  space  should  be 
about  one  foot  clear  all  round  the  frame : 
and  it  should  be  built  quite  four  feet  high 
at  first.  It  will  sink  nearly  a  foot.  In  build- 
ing this  square  heap,  you  should  be  careful 
to  press  down  all  over  alike  ;  when  this  is 
done  the  stake  should  be  driven  in  to  reach 
the  centre  of  the  heap,  that  you  may  draw 
it  out  to  feel  the  heat  every  day  ;  and  when 
it  rises  a  little,  put  on  the  box  or  frame,  and 
three  inches  thickness  of  good  loamy  soil  from 
rotted  turfs,  whether  you  are  going  to  grow 
things  in  pots,  or  cucumbers,  or  melons  in  the 
soil  itself,  or  sow  seeds  in,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence :  the  soil  keeps  down  the  rank  steam 
which  would  come  through  the  dung  if  not  so 
covered.  The  frame-glass  should  then  be  put 
on  and  covered  close.  In  the  day-time,  if  the 
heat  be  too  strong,  it  may  be  wetted  consider- 
ably ;  but,  if  it  be  only  moderate,  lift  the  light 
a  little  behind  to  let  out  the  steam.  The  bed 
in  this  state  is  fit  for  any  thing — for  Dahlias  to 
break,  or  strike  in.  Annuals  sown  in  pots  will 
do  after  the  heat  has  gone  off  a  little  ;  but  for 
Balsams,  and  Cockscombs,  which  are  pricked 
out  nearly  as  soon  as  they  are  up,  it  will  not 
be  too  hot  now.  The  seeds  of  Cucumbers  and 
Melons  may  also  be  sown,  though  they  ought 
to  be  ready  to  put  out,  to  have  all  the  benefit 
of  the  heat  from  the  first  ;  still  they  will 
do  sown  two  in  a  pot,  and  heated  in  the  same 
bed  they  are  to  be  grown  in.  We  are  not 
here  giving  the  management  of  the  contents 
of  the  bed,  but  rather  of  the  bed  itself.  When 
the  heat  declines,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
it  will  in  time,  it  must  be  reinstated  with  fresh 
linings  of  hot  dung  ;  a  supply  of  which  must 
be  kept  for  the  purpose.  With  a  fork  you 
must  remove  all  the  dung  that  projects  in 
front  of  the  frame,  straight  down  to  the 
ground,  and  even  undermine  it  a  little  ;  and 
against  it  pile  up  hot  dung  to  fill  the  space 
occupied  by  that  which  was  taken  away  ;  and 
there  must  be  more  in  quantity,  so  as  to  form 
a  bank  up  against  it.     This  will  revive  the 
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heat  a  good  deal ;  and  when  it  again  declines, 
serve  the  back  the  same  way,  and  eventually, 
the  two  ends  also.  By  these  means,  the  heat 
may  be  revived  and  kept  up  for  a  consider- 
able time  ;  because  the  same  thing  may  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  over,  so  long  as 
the  principal  mass  of  dung  be  not  absolutely 
saturated  ;  but  a  good  deal  of  this  may  be 
taken  out  by  undermining  small  portions  at  a 
time  and  tucking  in  hot  dung  in  the  place 
made  vacant.  However,  unless  it  be  for 
Melons  or  Cucumbers  actually  growing  in 
the  soil,  it  is  better,  after  the  first  linings  all 
round,  to  make  up  fresh  beds  to  succeed.  It 
is  only  in  cases  where  the  plants  are  actually 
immovable,  that  we  must  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  trouble  to  renew  and  retain  heat ; 
for,  if  the  subjects  be  in  pots,  it  is  far  easier  to 
make  new  beds  and  remove  the  plants  than 
to  keep  up  the  heat  of  old  ones. 


THE  ROSE  ;    THE  QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS. 

As  flowers,  to  permanently  hold  the  rank  in 
which  they  are  placed,  must  possess  properties 
that  will  be  appreciated  by  the  public,  we  are 
sibout  to  justify  the  popular  title  given  to  the 
Rose,  by  showing  that  it  comprises  in  itself  a 
greater  share  of  valuable  qualities  than  any 
other  flower  in  cultivation.  As  a  florist's 
flower  it  ought  to  possess  sundry  features, 
Which  perhaps  some  of  the  common  observers 
would  hardly  esteem  in  detail,  though  they 
would  instantly  decide  in  their  favour  from 
the  effect  ou  the  bloom  as  a  whole.  Not  one 
of  the  properties  laid  down  by  the  florist  is 
altogether  useless  even  to  the  least  observing 
of  the  public.  Thus,  the  thickness  of  a  petal 
(which  unless  the  flower  be  handled  would 
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hardly  be  noticed  by  one  who  was  not  a 
florist)  causes  a  Rose  to  last  a  very  long  time 
in  perfection,  while  the  thin  flimsy  petalled 
Roses,  however  beautiful  in  colour,  scarcely 
bear  plucking  when  in  full  bloom,  without 
dropping  to  pieces.  But  let  us  look  to  the 
qualities  of  the  Rose.  Its  beauty,  to  begin 
with,  will  hardly  be  questioned  ;  for  it  is  uni- 
versally admired  by  all  classes,  all  eyes,  from 
the  infant  to  the  aged.  Its  beauty,  too,  is  so 
lasting:  from  the  instant  the  bud  buists  and 
shows  the  colour  of  the  flower, .  until  the 
last  stage  of  full-bloom,  it  is  beautiful  ;  and 
whether  it  be  on  a  sprig  separated  from  the 
plant,  on  the  graceful  standard  tree,  or  the 
bushy  shrub  ;  and  whether  alone  amidst  the 
green  foliage,  or  among  a  thousand  others,  it 
is  still  beautiful.  Its  fragrance,  conspicuous 
among  a  thousand  other  flowers,  is  pure  ; 
as  the  lonely  occupant  of  a  favourite  vase, 
is  grateful  and  lasting  ;  and  when  the  flower 
is  in  ruins  that  fragrance  remains.  Do  we 
require  some  graceful  plant  to  cover  the 
lattice  of  a  window  ;  give  us  the  Rose.  Do 
we  require  something  to  conceal  the  whole 
front  of  a  house  ;  let  it  be  the  Rose.  Do  we 
desire  flowers  of  golden  yellow,  a  snowy  white, 
a  blush,  a  pink,  a  crimson,  a  deep  maroon  ;  it 
must  be  the  Rose.  If  we  desire  to  see  flower- 
ing shrubs  ;  let  the  best  be  a  Rose.  "Would  a 
few  standard  trees  look  well  as  we  approach 
the  house?  nothing  so  good  as  a  Rose.  Must 
we  have  something  sparkling,  bold,  brilliant  ? 
we  must  have  the  Rose.  Do  we  require 
something  delicate,  weeping,  or  creeping?  still 
it  may  be  found  among  the  endless  varieties 
of  the  Rose.  The  Rose-garden  is  never  out 
of  bloom ;  from  the  earliest  spring  to  the  latest 
autumn,  every  day  produces  Roses  ;  and  no 
plant  so  obedient  to  the  gardener,  if  he  desires 
to  produce  Roses  through  the  dreary  days  of 
winter  itself.  Let  every  body  then,  with  even 
a  small  garden,  attend  to  the  Rose  ;  for  it  will 
repay  us  for  our  care,  and  give  us  its  sweets 
even  after  death.  Those  who  live  too  near 
a  metropolis  of  smoke,  and  densely-built 
streets,  may  find  some  difficulty  ;  but  there 
are  more  plants  killed  by  neglect  than  smoke, 
even  in  the  narrow  streets  of  London.  Those 
who  take  care  that  a  garden  is  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  and  that  a  soil  is  neither  too  rich 
nor  too  poor,  will  do  a  good  deal  towards 
growing  the  Rose  successfully  ;  and  the  rest 
must  be  left  to  air,  and  situation,  and  good 
management.  The  Rose  luxuriates  in  strong 
ground  and  open  air  ;  but  some  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  the  nature  of  the  root  :  and 
all  situations  are  not  equally  good  for  all 
kinds.  For  instance,  the  common  briar  or 
Dog-rose  will  grow  anywhere  ;  it  flourishes 
even  among  the  roots  of  the  quickset-hedge, 
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or  on  the  dry  and  parched  soil  of  a  bank. 
Upon  this  stock,  tens  of  thousands  of  finer 
varieties  are  annually  grafted  or  budded  ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  standard 
roses,  on  this  account,  if  removed  without 
dung  to  the  roots,  flourish  any  where  and 
every  where.  The  fact  is,  that  the  stock 
governs  the  bud  ;  and,  if  a  bud  of  a  Rose 
of  any  kind,  however  rich  it  may  require 
ground  for  its  own  roots,  were  to  be  united 
to  one  of  the  common  briars  growing  well, 
in  the  worst  situation  and  soil  that  could  be 
found,  and  the  remainder  of  the  briar  be  cut 
away,  the  Rose  would  flourish  in  spite  of  both 
the  disadvantage  of  the  situation  and  the 
poverty  of  the  soil ;  so  that  any  owner  of 
a  common  hedge-row,  in  which  there  were 
plenty  of  briars,  could  in  a  single  season  have 
all  the  finest  varieties  of  roses  growing  on 
the  briars  instead  of  the  simple  Dog-rose. 
Thus  could  be  changed,  in  one  year,  one  of  the 
most  common  of  all  common  hedges  into  a 
splendid  plantation  of  the  first  flowers  in  the 
world,  of  all  colours,  sizes,  and  habits  of  growth ; 
and  nothing  would  be  better  worth  a  gardener's 
or  a  gentleman's  attention  than  that  of  treat- 
ing all  his  internal  hedges  after  this  fashion. 
The  Arabian  spices  could  hardly  impregnate 
the  air  with  more  delicious  fragrance.  No 
bloom  in  the  whole  collection  of  European 
flowers  could  be  more  beautiful  ;  and  the 
very  roses  which,  when  growing  on  their  own 
roots,  require  the  nicest  attention  to  the  rich 
and  strong  quality  of  the  soil,  would  be  found 
luxuriating  on  the  sap  of  their  aboriginal 
brethren.  It  is  only  necessary  in  such  case 
as  inoculating  a  complete  hedge  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  briar  be  prevented  from  grow- 
ing ;  not  a  new  shoot  of  the  old  stock  should 
be  allowed  to  flourish  ;  every  bud  as  it  comes 
should  be  rubbed  off,  until  the  new  Roses 
take,  as  it  were,  possession  of  all  the  strength, 
and  vigour,  and  appropriate  the  growth  to  itself. 
A  healthy  briar  might  have  twenty  different 
sorts  of  roses  budded  on  it  ;  and  if  the  habits 
were  similar,  they  would  all  flourish  though  the 
stock  were  growing  on  a  common  w  in  a 
desert.  The  principal  subject  to  remark  upon 
here,  is  the  different  nature  of  plants  to  the 
stocks  they  thrive  upon.  It  is  clear,  that  the 
soil  should  be  made  to  suit  the  stock,  therefore, 
and  not  the  Rose  ;  for  Roses  that  would 
linger  and  die  in  the  dry  miserable  soil  of  a 
hedge-row,  grow  in  perfection  on  the  very 
Dog-rose  that  lives  there.  Not  that  we  are 
to  be  understood  to  infer,  that  the  briar  would 
not  grow  stronger  in  a  rich  soil,  or,  that  Roses 
growing  on  them  would  not  flourish  more 
vigorously  when  on  stocks  so  circumstanced  ; 
but,  Roses  may  be  grown  too  strong,  and  by 
such  growth  be  prevented  from  blooming  so 
freely  :  indeed,  in  many  places  where  standard 


Roses  have  been  planted,  the  great  strength 
of  the  growth  has  frequently  militated  against 
the  elegance  and  well-being  of  the  plant.  In 
many  instances  we  have  seen  a  standard  Rose 
more  like  a  loose  bundle  of  willow-sticks  than 
anything.  Their  extreme  length,  the  growth 
upwards,  and  the  unmanageable  nature  of  the 
wood,  in  any  attempt  to  form  or  to  provide 
for  a  handsome  head,  all  show  the  necessity 
of  limiting  in  some  degree  the  quality  of  the 
soil  in  which  a  plantation  of  standard  Roses 
is  to  be  made.  These,  however,  are  mere 
general  remarks  relative  to  the  claims  the 
Queen  of  Flowers  has  upon  our  taste  and  our 
pride.  To  say  nothing  of  its  being  our  national 
emblem,  it  possesses  so  many  high  qualities, 
so  many  advantages  over  any  other  of  our 
floral  beauties,  that  all  ranks  admire  it.  In 
all  other  flowers  there  is  a  vast  variety  of 
isolated  claims.  The  Tulip,  the  Dahlia,  the 
Hollyhock,  have  their  devotees,  but  they  have 
also  their  enemies  ;  and  the  first  thing  these 
nose  admirers  cry  out  is — "  They  have  no  fra- 
grance!" The  Tulip  and  the  Dahlia  are 
gaudy,  the  Auricula  is  delicate,  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee  are  pretty,  the  Camellia  splen- 
did ;  all  have  their  peculiar  admirers; — but 
they  all  love  the  Rose. 


BIGNONIA    EADICANS. 

This  beautiful  climbing  plant  is  not  grown 
one  half  so  generally  as  it  should  be,  for 
besides  being  hardy,  and  capable  of  covering 
any  height  of  wall  or  building,  the  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers  coming  in  bunches  at  the  end 
of  every  shoot,  make  a  splendid  show;  and 
few  things  are  more  gay  during  the  season  of 
bloom.  It  is  a  North  American  plant,  and 
was  introduced  about  or  before  1640.  The 
early  cultivators  complained  of  its  not  bloom- 
ing, and  Parkinson  says,  "  This  never  bore 
flowers  with  me,  nor  any  other  that  hath  it  in 
our  country."  The  truth  is,  that  it  will  not 
bloom  until  the  plant  has  acquired  maturity. 
It  was  raised  from  seed,  perhaps,  at  one  time, 
and  a  seedling  plant  requires  five  or  six  years 
to  grow  before  it  flowers  ;  potted  plants  that 
have  been  raised  from  cuttings  bloom  much 
earlier.  It  is  a  deciduous  plant,  and  will  in  a 
few  years  reach  to  the  top  of  the  highest  build- 
ing, for  which  reason  it  has  been  always  recom- 
mended as  a  handsome  subject  to  cover  un- 
sightly walls,  houses,  or  other  ugly-looking 
objects.  There  are  many  plants  raised  from 
imported  seeds,  but  they  rarely  ripen  in  this 
country.  The  plant  throws  up  suckers,  which 
should  be  taken  off  and  planted  out  young  in 
the  places  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  Layers 
strike  freely  as  well  cuttings.  The  only 
pruning  they  require  is  to  cut  out  all  the 
weak  little  shoots,  and  leave  nothing  but  the 
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strong  wood,  which  should  be  shortened  to 
two  feet  at  the  most.  When  the  plant  once 
beginsfloweringthebloom  comes  in  abundance. 

ALTHAEA    FRUTEX,    OR    HIBISCUS 

SYRIACUS. 

This  very  attractive   shrub  is,  when  in  a 

healthy  state,one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  autumnal 

flowering  hardy  plants,  but  was  for  some  years 

considered   tender.      Parkinson    recommends 

protection  in  winter,  assuring  us  that   "they 

are  somewhat  tender  ;"    and  says  they  must 

"  not  be  uncovered  in  the  winter  time,  nor  be 

abroad  in  the  garden,  but  be  kept  in  a  large 

tub  or   pot  in  the  house,  or  in  a  warm  cellar, 

if  you  wouldhavethem  to  thrive."  It  is  a  showy 

subject,  perfectly  hardy,  and  comprises  a  good 

many  varieties  of  colour.     By  some  it  is  called 

the  Hollyhock  tree,  from  the  great  similarity  of 

the  flowers  to  a  single  Hollyhock.  Few  plants 

thrive  better  in  ordinary  shrubberies  ;  but  in 

all  the  composts  there  ought  to  be  some  peat 

among  the  loam,  for  without  this  many  plants 

get  scrubby  and  unhealthy,  and  it  is  the  case 

with    the   Althffia   Frutex,   which    should   be 

treated  almost  as  an  American.     It  is  best 

propagated  by   layers,   though   cuttings   will 

strike.     The  best  way  to  select  plants  is  in 

the  autumn,  while  in  bloom,  for  you  will  find 

several  different  colours,  which  you  may  select 

according  to  your  taste.     It  is  rather  a  rapid 

grower  when   it  takes  well  to  a  place,  and 

therefore  must  have  plenty  of  room. 


THE     PETUNIA. 

Many  persons  affect  not  to  understand  the 
properties  of  the  Petunia,  as  laid  down  and 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Glenny,  yet  nothing  can  be 
much  clearer.  It  may  be,  as  some  say,  that 
the  flower  is  not  naturally  round,  and  that  the 
graceful  outline,  forming  a  point  in  each  divi- 


sion, is  not  likely  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  may  be  the 
flower  is  naturally  of  thin  flimsy  substance;  but 
so  far  from  these  things  rendering  it  desirable 
to  forego  the  favourite  circle  for  an  outline, 
or  thickness  for  the  character  of  the  flower, 
they  are    strong    reasons    for   insisting  upon 
them  as  improvements.     It  is  certain  that  the 
most  difficult  point  to  get   over,  in  this  as  in 
almost  every  flower,  is  its  flimsy  nature  ;  and 
nothing  but  perseverance  in  good  earnest  can 
get  over  it.     Every  seedling   that  comes  of 
thicker    substance,   no    matter   how. ugly  the 
colour,  should  be  saved,  and  seeded  from  as  an. 
advance  in  one  important  and  difficult  point. 
With  regard  to  the  circular  outline,  there  has 
been  considerable  advance  made.     We  have 
seen  varieties  which  had  nearly  lost  the  point, 
and  hardly  showed  the  divisions  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  it  will  approach  the  stan- 
dard as  nearly  as  most  flowers  do.     It  is  very 
inconsiderate   of  any  one   to  say,  now,  what 
can  and  what  cannot  be  done  in  the  improve- 
ment   of  flowers,    especially  after   what    has 
been  accomplished  with    the    pansy.     There 
are  certain  features  which  belong  especially  to 
a  tribe  of  flowers,  and  would  never  be  got  rid 
of — such  as  the  divisions  in  the  margin — but 
these  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  hidden  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  lap  over  each  other. 
The  Auricula  and  Polyanthus  are  divided  into 
segments  at  the   outer  edge,  and  one  of  the 
faults  was,  and  even  now  is,  in  many  varieties, 
that  they  are  divided  too  far  in  towards  the 
centre,  and  even  the  eye  is  cracked  ;  whereas 
the  crack  or  division  should  never  go  be3rond 
the  coloured  portion,  because  that  conceals  it ; 
while  the   bright    yellow  of  the  Polyanthus, 
and  the  snowy  white  of  the  Auricula,  expose 
it,   and  the  flower   is  spoiled  thereby.     The 
Petunia  is  also  divided,  and  the  more  the  divi- 
sions show  the  more  ugly  is  the  flower.     The 
number   of  those  which  revert  to  the  worst 
forms,  among  a  bed  of  seedlings  saved  from 
the  best,  shows  how  Nature  struggles  to  re- 
gain her  simple  and  original  character  in  every 
one  of  her  works.     It  is  only  perseverance  in 
a  given  path  that  overcomes  the  obstacles  she 
places  in  our  way,  when  we  desire  to  change 
her  features  for  others  more  accordant  with 
our  tastes. 


PLANTS    USED    AS    SUBSTITUTES    FOR 
SPINACH. 

The  number  of  plants  used  as  substitutes  for 
Spinach  is  considerable,  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ease  with  which  a  supply  of  that 
vegetable  itself  can  in  general  be  commanded 
in  England,  they  are  less  grown  than  perhaps 
some  of  them  deserve. 

One  of  the  oldest  plants  cultivated  for  this 
purpose  is  perhaps  the  "  Herb  Patience," 
T  2 
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(Rumeso  Patientia,)  a  species  of  dock,  a  na- 
tive of  Italy,  and  introduced  here  at  a  very 
early  period.  It  is  a  strong-growing  perennial 
plant,  with  long,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  and  at- 
tains a  height  of  ahout  five  feet  when  allowed 
to  flower,  which  it  does  in  June.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant  should  be  sown  in  March  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  in  drills  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  apart,  according  to  the  fertility  of 
the  ground.  They  should  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  and  thinned  out  to  about  nine  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  A  slight  coat  of  dung  should 
be  spread  on  the  ground,  and  dug  in,  in  the 
spring  ;  and  when  the  leaves  are  nearly  half 
grown,  they  may  be  gathered  for  use.  If  the 
plants  are  strong,  they  will  bear  two  or  three 
cuttings  during  the  season,  and  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  routine  culture  above  indicated,  they 
will  last  several  years.  In  cooking,  a  portion 
of  sorrel  should  be  added  to  the  leaves.  It  is  a 
good  deal  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
where  the  winters  are  too  cold  for  the  Spinach. 

The  Wild  Spinach,  or  Good  King  Henry, 
(  Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus,)  is  a  native 
of  loamy  soils  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
It  grows  about  two  feet  high,  producing  large 
triangular  leaves,  and  flowering  in  June.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  or  by 
seed,  as  recommended  for  the  last  plant,  to 
which  its  treatment  should  be  assimilated  ;  and 
being  like  that,  a  perennial  of  strong  growth, 
a  plantation  of  it  will  last  several  years,  if  the 
leaves  are  not  cut  over  too  often. 

Nearly  all  our  other  native  Chenopodiums 
are  used  as  substitutes  for  Spinach,  but  they 
occur  so  abundantly  in  a  wild  state,  that  there 
is  no  occasion  to  introduce  them  to  the  garden, 
being  there  some  of  the  worst  annual  weeds  the 
gardener  has  to  contend  with.  They  are  ge- 
nerally called  Fat  Hen,  especially  C.  album 
and  0.  urbicum,  two  of  the  most  common,  and 
best  for  this  purpose  when  gathered  quite 
young.  Generally  growing  with  them,  closely 
allied  to  them  botanically,  and  no  doubt  equally 
useful,  are  found  various  species  of  annual 
Orache,  (Atriplex,)  one  sort  of  which,  grow- 
ing on  the  sea-coast,  (A.  Utioralis,)  has  been 
recommended  as  supplying  a  very  good  pot- 
herb. 

Several  species  of  Amaranths  are  grown  in 
hot  climates,  especially  in  the  East  Indies  and 
China,  where  they  supply  the  place  of  Spinach, 
being  by  some  preferred  to  that  vegetable.  In 
this  country  none  of  the  species  seem  to  grow 
sufficiently  well  in  the  open  air  during  our  sum- 
mers, to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  usefulness 
as  potherbs.  But  in  pits  or  on  hotbeds  they 
can  be  well  grown,  and  in  a  small  space  of 
time,  and  they  are  much  liked  by  those  who 
have  tried  them. 

The  San-Tsi,  of  China  is  the  Amaranthus 
ohraceus,  and  is  very  extensively  cultivated  in 


that  country.  It  appears  to  vary  according  to 
locality,  a  variety  grown  at  Shanghai  being 
much  inferior  in  the  size  and  succulency  of  the 
leaf,  to  another  variety  grown  at  Chusan.  This 
latter  sort  grows  nearly  three  feet  high,  pro- 
ducing blunt  waved  leaves,  about  five  inches 
long,  and  half  as  broad.  The  whole  plant,  in- 
eluding  the  flowers,  is  of  a  pale  green  colour. 
The  leaves,  when  cooked,  have  a  slight  acidity, 
which  considerably  improves  their  flavour. 

The  White-stemmed  Amaranth  (Amaran- 
thus  albus)  is  a  species  much  valued  in  the 
East  Indies  for  its  succulency  and  delicate  ap- 
pearance. It  attains  about  the  same  height  as 
the  last,  the  stem  and  branches  of  a  clear  white 
colour,  the  leaves  ovate  on  long  footstalks,  and 
the  greenish  flowers  produced  in  axillary  spikes. 
To  grow  this  plant  well,  it  appears  to  require 
a  moist  high  temperature,  a  good  dung-bed 
being  a  favourable  situation  for  it.  The  heat 
should  vary  from  70°  to  80°,  and  the  plants 
should  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  Un- 
der such  treatment  the  crop  would  be  ready 
in  two  months,  and  a  second  crop  may  be  had 
from  the  same  plants,  by  not  cutting  too  close 
the  first  time.  The  leaves  form  an  excellent 
Spinach,  and  the  stems  are  cut  up  and  dressed 
in  the  manner  of  sea-kale  or  asparagus.  As 
all  depends  on  rapid  growth  with  this  descrip- 
tion of  plant,  a  very  rich  light  soil  should  be 
used,  and  all  checks  to  their  expansion  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against.* 

In  addition  to  the  above  may  be  mentioned 
Basella  alba,  rubra,  and  nigra,  plants  requir- 
ing similar  treatment  to  the  last  mentioned,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  excite  much  attention 
here,  although  they  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  China.  They  are  an- 
nual or  biennial  plants,  although  when  grown 
for  this  purpose  they  would  of  course  all  be 
treated  as  annual. 

The  young  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  sea-beet 
(Beta  maritima)  afford  a  very  tender  Spinach 
in  early  spring,  and  could  be  easily  gathered  on 
many  parts  of  the  coast  by  those  who  wished  to 
try  their  quality. 

Perhaps  hardly  any  of  our  wild  plants  has 
been  so  much  used  as  a  spring  Spinach,  or  has 
so  well  retained  its  place  to  the  present  day 
amongst  the  peasantry,  as  young  nettle  tops, 
(Urtica  dioica.)  The  stinging-nettle  certainly 
affords  a  potherb  of  no  little  merit,  although 
many  affect  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  so  com- 
mon a  plant.  The  annual  species  could  be 
made  to  produce  a  much  more  succulent  green, 
later  in  the  season,  if  the  flavour  should  recom- 
mend them. 

But  a  list  of  plants  used  as  substitutes  for 

*  Other  species  of  Amaranths  cultivated  by  the  Chi- 
nese as  spinaceous  plants,  are  A.  polygamus,  A.  Iristis, 
and  most  probably  several  others  of  this  very  extensive 
genus,— the  veriest  weeds  of  tropical  climates. 
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Spinach  would  include  nearly  all  of  early  and 
succulent  growth,  in  almost  all  climates,  as  we 
find  the  poisonous  or  suspicious  properties  of 
nearly  all  are  dissipated  in  the  process  of  cook- 
ing. The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few 
used  in  different  countries  in  this  way  : — -The 
young  shoots  of  the  Black  Bryony  (Tamils 
communis.).  Chickweed  ( '  Stellar  ia  media  J  is 
said  to  afford  a  very  good  green,  and  can  he 
easily  grown  to  a  very  succulent  state.  A  plant 
of  somewhat  similar  habit  (C/ai/tonia  perfo- 
liataj,  a  native  of  North  America,  is  also  said 
to  be  very  good,  and  does  very  well  in  poor 
soils,  although  the  produce  is  not  very  great. 
The  common  Shepherd's  Purse  (Thlaspi  bursa- 
pastoris)  is  extensively  grown  for  the  market 
of  Philadelphia,  where,  by  good  culture  and 
care  in  selecting  seed,  the  plant  has  attained  a 
size  and  succulence  which  it  never  arrives  at 
here.  It  is  said  to  possess  a  mild  agreeable 
flavour.  The  Chinese  grow  the  Convolvulus 
rcptans  in  trenches  of  water,  which  plant  affords 
them  abundance  of  leaves  in  the  hot  months. 
Many  more  of  our  wild  plants  might  be  men- 
tioned ;  even  the  suspicious  Pilewort  (Ranun- 
culus Ficaria)  is  gathered  and  used  extensively 
in  Sweden  ;  as  are  the  tender  tops  of  the  milky 
Sowthistle  (Sonchus  ohraceus)  by  many. 

CHINESE    AND    JAPANESE    FRUIT. 

As  we  shall  soon  be  receiving  various  ac- 
counts of  the  numerous  fruits  with  which  our 
people  wish  to  become  acquainted  in  China, 
the  following  summary  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1821,  will  be 
interesting.  It  is  taken  from  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  on  the  Tropical  Fruits  likely  to  be 
worth  cultivating  in  England,  and  doubtless 
comprises  the  greater  number  of  those  with 
which  China  will  make  us  acquainted  : — 

"  In  these  latitudes  the  cultivated  fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  Sapindacea;,  consist 
almost  entirely  of  the  same  natural  orders  as 
those  of  Europe,  or  at  least  approximate  con- 
siderably to  them.  The  place,  of  the  Myr- 
taceaj,  Guttiferse,  and  Terebintacese  of  countries 
near  the  Equator  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Po- 
macere  and  Prunaeea?  ;  the  latter,  however, 
differ  universally  in  their  kinds  from  what  are 
known  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  and  not 
[infrequently  surpass  them  in  quality,  if  we 
may  credit  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 

"  Of  Pears,  there  arc  several  kinds  ;  but, 
besides  those  of  a  common  appearance,  Marco 
Polo  asserts,  that  there  are  at  all  seasons  in 
the  markets  in  Kin-sai,  Pears  of  an  enormous 
size,  weighing  ten  pounds  a  piece,  which  are 
white  in  the  inside,  melting,  and  with  a 
fragrant  smell.  Vambraam,  also,  speaks  of 
Pears  of  a  large  size,  which  were  commonly 
sold  by  the  road-side  in  the  north  of  China. 


He  describes  them  to  have  measured  fifteen 
inches  and  a-half  in  circumference  the  long 
way,  and  fourteen  inches  the  round  way  ;  their 
colour  of  a  fine  golden  yellow,  their  flesh 
melting,  and  their  taste  very  agreeable.  He 
considered  it  to  be  the  only  kind  cultivated 
irt  the  northern  provinces. 

"  Of  Peach-trees  there  are  three  principal 
kinds :  the  Dwarf  Peaches,  the  Peach  Bushes, 
and  the  Tree  Peaches  ;  of  each  of  which  there 
is  a  vast  variety  of  sorts.  The  two  first  are 
principally  esteemed  for  their  flowers,  and  as 
objects  of  ornament.  The  tree  Peaches  are 
what  the  Chinese  cultivate  for  the  sake  of  their 
fruit ;  and  some  of  them  grow  to  the  height  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet ;  but  these  seem  to  be  of 
a  particular  kind,  and  their  fruit  is  of  middling 
quality.  In  favourable  seasons,  the  markets 
of  Pekin  abound  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
Peaches  ;  some  of  which  arrive  at  a  prodigious 
size,  being  much  larger  than  they  ever  are  in 
France.  The  Chinese  gardeners  speak  of 
fruit  weighing  two  pounds,  and  Marco  Polo 
asserts  that  he  has  seen  them  of  that  size  in 
the  district  of  Cang-chew.  The  largest, 
however,  which  the  French  Missionaries  at 
Pekin  ever  saw,  were  about  three  inches  and 
a  half  long,  and  three  inches  broad.  These 
large  varieties  are  very  beautiful,  but  their 
taste  is  in  general  inferior  to  their  appearance. 
Those,  however,  of  Siang-chou  (a  villa  of  the 
emperor's)  equal  the  most  melting  and  delicious 
of  Europe,  more  especially  one  sort,  which  is 
late  and  of  indifferent  appearance,  but  of  an  ex- 
quisite flavour.  The  varieties  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  form,  colour,  size,  and  time  of  ripening 
of  their  fruit.  Some  have  a  green  flesh,  others 
white,  pale  yellow,  orange,  and  marbled  ;  their 
form  is  flat,  round,  oval,  or  produced  on  one 
side  into  a  beak,  which  again  is  either  straight 
or  curved.  The  gardeners  possess  the  secret 
of  preserving  fruit  gathered  in  October  until 
January,  and  with  all  the  beauty,  freshness, 
and  flavour  which  it  possessed  when  first  taken 
from  the  tree.  Although  well  acquainted  with 
the  European  method,  they  prefer  budding 
their  fine  kinds  upon  stocks  raised  from  the 
seed  of  the  best  varieties. 

"  Of  Grapes  the  Emperor  Kang-hi  mentions 
three  kinds  which  he  caused  to  be  introduced 
from  Hami  and  the  neighbouring  districts. 
Of  one  sort  the  berries  are  red,  or  greenish, 
and  long  like  the  teats  of  a  mare  ;  of  another, 
tlic  flavour  and  smell  are  very  agreeable,  but 
the.  berries  not  large  ;  those  of  the  third 
variety,  which  are  the  most  delicate,  the 
sweetest,  and  the  most  highly  perfumed,  are 
not  larger  than  peas. 

"  Of  the  Pomegranate,  Rtunphius  says  two 
sorts  are  known,  one  with  exceedingly  sweet 
fruit,  and  the  other  with  a  vinous  taste,  and 
small  granules  with  large  seeds. 
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"  The  Jujube  tree  (Ziziphus  Jujuba)  is  uni- 
versally cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
excellence  both  in  appearance  and  flavour. 
There  is  no  fruit  tree,  perhaps,  which  requires 
less  care  than  this,  and  none  certainly  on  which 
the  Chinese  have  bestowed  so  much  pains  in 
the  improvement  of  it  ;  it  always  bears  abun- 
dantly, and  is  sufficiently  esteemed  to  form  a 
part  of  the  dessert  at  the  best  tables.  Among 
more  than  sixty  kinds  which  they  enumerate, 
there  are  early,  late,  long,  round,  large,  small, 
white,  yellow,  red,  violet,  pink,  murrey-co- 
loured, perfumed,  honey-scented,  sweet  and 
acid  sorts,  and  finally,  some  with  kernels  and 
some  without  them.  The  tree  is  common 
enough  in  this  country,  and  probably  would 
bear  fruit  in  a  common  green-house,  with  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  artificial  heat. 

"  The  Kaki  (Diospyros  Kaki),  is  another 
fruit  which  has  never  been  perfected  in 
England,  although  the  tree  has  been  here  for 
many  years,  and  although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  well  repay  the  trouble  of  culti- 
vation. The  fruit  is  the  size  and  shape  of  an 
apple,  with  a  reddish  orange  coloured  skin ;  the 
flesh  is  semi-transparent,  brown,  soft,  and 
pulpy,  with  a  most  agreeable,  honey-like  fla- 
vour. In  the  inside  are  several  hard  seeds. 
Of  the  varieties  the  chief  are, 

"  1.  Ono  Kaki,  of  which  the  fruits  are  like 
an  orange  ;  being  dried  in  the  sun  and  mixed 
with  sugar,  they  are  preserved  and  sold  as  figs. 

"2.  KineriKaki,  of  which  the  fruit  is  not  fit 
for  drying,  but  must  be  eaten  fresh. 

"  3.  Ssibu  Kaki,  of  which  the  fruit  is  bitter 
and  not  fit  to  eat.  Two  varieties  are  figured 
among  the  oriental  drawings  of  the  Society. 

"  The  Longan  or  Long-yen,  and  the  Li-tchi, 
two  species  of  Dimocarpus,  are  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  are  cultivated  in  considerable 
variety  ;  the  inhabitants  eat  them  with  tea. 
To  the  account  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  I  find  it  necessary  to  add  nothing, 
except  that  the  trees  bear  fruit  much  more 
quickly  when  raised  from  cuttings  than  they 
do  if  reared  from  seeds,  requiring  eight  or  nine 
years  in  the  latter  case,  and  only  three  or  four 
in  the  former.  The  fruit  of  the  Long-yen 
which  was  produced  at  Mr.  Knight's  of  Lee 
Castle  seems  to  have  been  in  every  respect  as 
good  as  an}'  grown  in  China. 

"The  Loquat  (Eriobotrya  japonica).  has  also 
frequently  ripened  its  fruit  in  the  conservato- 
ries about  London  ;  it  is  sufficiently  well 
known  to  render  any  account  of  it  unnecessary. 

"The  Chinese  also  produce  at  table  the  thick- 
ened peduncles  of  Ilovenia  dulcis,  and  they 
are  said  to  taste  like  a  Bergamot  pear,  but  I 
believe  they  are  not  in  mucli  esteem.  There 
are,  probably,  some  others  of  minor  importance 
which  have  escaped  my  recollection,   not   to 


mention  the  excellent  Psidium  Cattleianwn  ; 
but  I  apprehend  they  will  be  found  to  be  such 
as  are  far  surpassed  by  the  commonest  garden 
fruits  of  our  own  climate." 


THE    FLAT    PEACH   OF    CHINA. 

This  fruit  is  of  truly  singular  form,  and 
perhaps  will  be  best  described  as  having  the 
appearance  of  a  Peach  flattened  by  pressure  at 
the  head  and  stalk.  Its  upright  diameter, 
taken  through  the  centre  from  eye  to  stalk, 
being  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  consisting 
wholly  of  the  stone,  except  the  skin  ;  that  of 
its  sides  is  one  inch  and  one-eighth,  its  trans- 
verse diameter  being  two  inches  and  a  half. 
The  head  of  the  fruit  is  cracked  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  look  like  a  broad  and  rather  hollow 
eye,  of  an  irregular  five-angled  (or  lobed) 
shape,  surrounded  by  the  appearance  of  re- 
mains of  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  :  the  whole 
surface  of  this  eye  is  roughly  marked  with 
small  irregular  warted  lines,  like  the  crown  of 
a  Medlar.  The  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  fruit 
is  pale  yellow,  mottled  or  rather  speckled  with 
red  on  the  part  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  covered 
with  a  fine  down.  The  flesh  is  pale  yellow, 
having  a  beautiful  radiated  circle  of  fine  red 
surrounding  the  stone,  and  extending  far  into 
the  fruit.  The  stone  is  flatly  compressed, 
small,  rough,  and  irregular.  The  consistence 
and  flavour  of  the  flesh  is  that  of  a  good  melt- 
ing Peach,  being  sweet  and  juicy,  with  a  little 
noyeau  flavour  or  bitter  aroma.  This  Peach  is 
cultivated  in  China-;  representations  of  it  be- 
ing continually  seen  on  the  papers  and  draw- 
ings received  from  that  country  :  and  it  is 
well  known  at  Canton,  where  it  is  esteemed  as 
a  good  fruit.     A  figure  of  it  is  now  given  ;  the 
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drawing  for  which  was  taken  from  specimens 
exhibited  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  The 
plant  which  bore  the  fruit  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Braddick  from  Mr.  Kirke's  nursery,  under  the 
name  of  the  Java  Peach.  Mr.  Kirke  received 
it  through  a  friend  from  Java,  to  which  coun- 
try it  had  no  doubt  been  carried  from  China. 


THE    FLORICULTURAL    ENTHUSIAST. 

BT   AN   OLD   FLOKIST. 

Never  was  advice  given  more  earnestly,  nor 
was  it  ever  more  needed,  than  when  I  entreated 
my  boy  to  purchase  nothing  until  he  had  the 
cost  of  it  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  see  and 
feel  it,  ere  he  expended  it  ;  for  I  felt,  and 
thousands  of  others  have  had  experience  to 
confirm  it,  that  credit  is  the  creator  of  extra- 
vagance ;  and  that  the  very  best  of  us  incur 
expenses  with  open  accounts  that  we  should 
never  think  of  incurring  had  we  the  money 
first  in  our  hands  to  look  at.  We  think  no- 
thing of  buying  a  flower  or  a  plant  that  takes 
our  fancy,  when  we  have  only  to  order  it  to 
be  sent  home,  and  see  our  bill  once  a  year. 
Credit  is  the  same  in  all  things.  Who  is  it 
that  is  extravagant  in  dress  ?  Not  the  man 
who  takes  his  three  or  four  guineas  out  of  his 
pocket  to  pay  for  his  coat,  but  he  who  has  only 
to  write  for  his  tailor,  who  troubles  him  but 
once  a  year.  A  tradesman  who  finds  his  Christ- 
mas bills  come  tumbling  in  one  after  another 
grumbles  heartily,  and  is  astonished  they 
should  be  so  high  ;  vows  he  will  be  more 
cautious  next  year  ;  resolves,  perhaps,  that  he 
will  pay  as  he  goes  on  ;  makes  the  most 
convenient  settlement  he  can,  and  before  his 
vows  and  resolutions  are  cold,  gives  new  orders 
and  goes  on  the  same  as  before;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  he  is  cautious  with  his  first  orders, 
bold  with  his  second,  forgets  all  his  determina- 
tions and  is  extravagant  with  his  third.  In 
short,  no  man  who  has  the  temptation  of  great 
facilities  for  credit,  is  so  cautious  as  he  who 
determines  never  to  wear  a  thing  until  it  is 
paid  for,  and  never  to  buy  a  thing  until  he  can 
look  at  his  money  and  the  article  he  wants  at 
the  same  moment.  I  have  known  a  poor 
weaver,  at  Bethnal  Green,  buy  a  five-pound 
tulip,  to  pay  for  it  by  weekly  instalments  of  five 
shillings,  to  betaken  from  wages  hardly  enough 
to  keep  him  decently.  If  that  man  could  not 
have  bought  upon  credit  he  would  never  have 
bought  at  all,  because  he  never  got  five  shil- 
lings ahead  of  his  wants  ;  but  the  facilities 
afforded  him  of  indulging  in  his  fancy,  with- 
out first  getting  the  money,  was  his  ruin  ;  that 
is,  if  it  be  ruin  to  be  always  in  want,  always 
in  difficulty,  always  in  debt.  When  we  have 
the  money  in  one  hand  and  the  article  we 
desire  in  the  other,  we  are  in  a  condition  fairly 


to  balance  one  against  the  other  ;  but  when  the 
article  we  want  is  before  us,  and  we  have  not 
the  money  to  pay  for  it,  we  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  estimate  the  one  against  the  other. 
Possession  of  the  one  is  offered  to  us  and  we 
wish  for  it  :  we  think  we  shall  have  the 
money  long  before  pay-day  comes.  It  is 
nothing  to  talk  of,  and  we  can  be  gratified 
six  months  sooner  by  taking  credit :  very  little 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  seller  settles  the 
business.  We  possess  ourselves  of  the  object 
we  require,  or  rather  fancy  we  require,  and  if 
we  waited  until  the  pay-day  before  we  pos- 
sessed it,  and  had  the  money  in  hand,  the 
money  would  tempt  us  to  abstain.  If,  there- 
fore, it  were  the  last  words  I  had  to  utter,  and 
wished  to  leave  the  most  valuable  advice  that 
youth,  and  all  beyond  youth  upwards,  could  act 
upon,  it  would  be,  "  Buy  nothing  until  you 
have  the  money  in  your  hand  to  pay  for 
it,  that  you  may  fairly  estimate  which  will 
be  of  the  most  service  to  you."  This  advice 
I  gave  to  a  son,  but  his  ardour  was  too  much 
for  his  prudence,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
few  striking  instances  of  folly  and  obstinacy, 
he  was  perpetually  in  some  scrape  or  other. 
I  have  always  been  an  amateur  florist,  but  my 
ambition  was  not  of  the  highest  order.  My 
pinks  and  auriculas  were  my  pride  to  show 
at  the  Britannia  or  the  Greyhound — a  sort  of 
annual  excuse  for  a  feast  ;  and  if  I  won  a 
fourth-rate  prize,  I  felt  there  was  no  greater 
man  in  existence,  except  the  winners  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  ;  nay,  I  sometimes 
would  not  admit  that  they  had  fairly  won.  I 
have  often  noticed  that  theirs  had  more  faults 
than  mine,  but  I  never  examined  whether 
mine  had  more  than  the  one  beneath  me.  I 
took  my  youth  to  a  Show  at  the  Britannia, 
which  was  then  a  country  public-house,  over- 
looking the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  fields, 
by  the  City-road  :  on  that  occasion  I  got  a 
prize,  amounting  in  value  to,  perhaps,  half  my 
day's  expenses.  This  pleased  me,  and  the  boy 
saw  it ;  it  roused  the  youth's  ambition,  and  he 
chatted  with  some  of  the  most  cunning  of  the 
floricultural  foxes  present,  among  the  rest  with 
old  Gabel,  next  to  whom  he  sat  all  the  dinner 
time,  and  an  hour  afterwards  they  were  in 
earnest  conversation.  This  was  an  Auricula 
Show;  the  flowers  were  brought  on  the  table, 
and  the  discussion  upon  their  merits  was  in- 
teresting enough.  Gabel  had  got  bills  printed 
about  his  Tulip  Show,  which  was  to  open  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  month,  "admittance,  one 
shilling;"  but  he  gave  my  boy  a  general  invi- 
tation, which  I  thought  rather  kind  than  other- 
wise. For  some  days  all  the  young  scamp's 
thoughts  and  conversation  was  upon  flowers. 
(  !:i1jc1  had  made  a  llorist  of  him,  and  then: 
was  no  getting  a  word  in  edgeways  about  any 
thing    but    flowers.      I    found    he    had    Wen 
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several  times  to  see  his  tutor,  and  that  in 
three  weeks  from  the  time  he  had  visited  the 
Britannia,  he  could  talk  as  glibly  about  bibloe- 
mens,   roses,   and   bizarres,    as   half  the  old 
florists.     I  made  up  my  mind   that   flowers 
were  a  very  innocent  fancy,  and  far  from  dis- 
couraging  it,  I  gave   him    five   shillings  per 
week  to  spend  in  them,  apart  from  his  regular 
allowance  of  pocket-money,  with  the  injunc- 
tion I  have  spoken  of,  that  he  should  save  it 
up    till   it  was   enough    to  buy  anything   he 
wanted.     The  tulip -blooming  season  arrived, 
and  the  instant  business  was  over,  the  evening 
was  spent  at  some  place  or  other  where  there 
were  flowers,  and  I  occasionally  went  with  the 
young    aspirant    to    floral   honours.     To    my 
astonishment  he  pointed  out,  in  different  per- 
sons'beds,  many  tulips  of  which  I  knew  but 
little ;  and  he  gave  early  promise  of  advance- 
ment.   After  the  tulip  bloom  was  over,  Friend 
Gabel  used  to  be  calling  oftener  than  I  liked, 
and  I  found   the  youth  suddenly  thoughtful 
and  dull  ;  whenever  flowers  were  mentioned 
he    endeavoured   to    turn   the    conversation. 
This  I  wished  to  fathom,  and  resolved  to  see 
Mr.   Gabel   upon  the   subject   of  his  visits, 
when  I  found  he  had  inveigled  the  boy  into 
the  purchase  of  a  bed  at  the  price  of  twenty 
pounds,  and  was  looking  for  his  money.     Of 
course  I  told  him  my  mind  upon  the  subject, 
and  insisted  upon  knowing  how  much  he  had 
paid  towards  it.     This  brought  out  the  fact 
that  he  had  received  a  pound  when  he  bought 
them,  and  fifteen  shillings,  at  three  payments, 
since :  he  had  delivered  the  tulips  at  taking- 
up  time.     I  observed,  that  except  not  attend- 
ing to  my  advice  as  to  abstaining  from  any 
purchases  except  for  money,  there  had  been 
nothing  wrong  ;  and  I  told  my  young  gentle- 
man that  I  had  found  out    the  cause  of  his 
apparent  annoyance,  and  wished  to  know  how 
he  had  been  so  unmindful  of  my  advice.    The 
truth  then  came  out ;  Gabel  had  made  the 
most  of  his  enthusiasm,  and   inveigled   him 
into    the    purchase,    upon   the    condition   of 
receiving  the  money  at  five  shillings  per  week, 
and  was  there  from  time  to  time  threatening 
the  boy  to  tell  me,  unless  he  could  get  five 
pounds  for  him  :  this  was  wronging  the  youth 
and  breaking  his  spirits.     I  need  hardly  say 
the  tulips  were  not  worth  the  money.     I  sent 
them  back,  and  insisted  on  a  return  of  the 
cash  he  had  advanced,  or  its  amount  in  such 
flowers  as  I  should  select.     This  was  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  ;  and  rather  than  disappoint 
the  lad  I  advertised  for  a  bed,  which  I  got  for 
half  the   money,  and  which  was  worth  three 
of  the  one  he  had  first  bought ;  and   having 
severely  lectured  him  upon  departing  from  the 
course  I  had  laid  aWn,  I  provided  him  with 
a  suitable  stage,  that  he  might  not  grow  his 
flowers   under   a   disadvantage  ;  it  would   do 


also  for  carnations,  (for  picotees  were  not 
thought  of  at  that  time  as  show  flowers,)  and 
seeing  that  he  was  bent  upon  the  cultivation 
of  flowers,  I  was  advised  to  lead  rather  than 
check  him.  The  tulip  bloom  came  round,  and 
he  had  a  pretty  good  one  ;  but  as  to  a  night's 
rest,  there  was  hardly  such  a  thing  for  himself 
or  anybody  else.  He  was  out  at  twelve  or  one 
o'clock  to  see  that  all  was  right ;  and  if  there 
were  the  least  indication  of  wind  or  frost,  for 
weeks  before  they  opened,  he  would  get  up 
and  [cover  them  in  the  night  with  a  second 
layer  of  mats.  He  often  walked  to  Mr. 
Austin's,  at  Clapham,  to  see  his  flowers,  and 
back  to  breakfast,  though  it  was  five  miles 
from  his  own  flowers,  and  a  bad  time  of  the 
day;  and  he  was  the  first  I  ever  saw  who 
never  allowed  the  frost  to  touch  even  the  bed 
from  the  moment  the  bulbs  were  in  ;  nor  do  I 
recollect  having  seen  his  flowers  so  notched 
and  blighted  as  I  have  those  of  other  persons. 
One  severe  week,  just  before  they  had  begun 
to  show  their  shapes,  he  had  actually  taken 
both  blankets  off  the  bed,  and  laid  with- 
out any.  Auriculas  were  favourites  with 
him,  and  he  was  successful  with  them  ;  and  he 
has  walked  to  the  Greyhound,  at  Dulwich,  with 
two  boxes  formed  to  hold  one  pot  each,  and 
shut  up  in  front,  and  carried  them  the  whole 
distance  with  a  yoke,  like  a  milkman  carries 
his  pails — we  never  dreamed  of  Dulwich  omni- 
buses at  the  time — twice  he  did  this  before  he 
was  successful  ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  suc- 
ceeded. No  one  could  approach  him  at  last; 
and  in  Mr.  Barr's  estimation  there  was  no  one 
could  beat  him  in  the  culture  of  anything  he 
undertook. 

He  died  young,  and  among  his  papers  was 
found  a  manuscript  book  full  of  memorandums  ; 
among  them,  many  hints  about  the  culture  of 
particular  flowers ;  many  scraps  after  the 
fashion  of  a  journal ;  some  receipts  ;  and  a 
hundred  other  things  which  apply  to  garden- 
ing ;  but  how  to  collate  and  arrange  them, 
how  to  know  whether  they  are  bits  copied  from 
works,  or  purely  his  own,  in  short,  how  to 
publish  them,  I  know  not,  and,  therefore,  give 
them  as  I  found  them, — as 

EXTRACTS   FROM:   THE    NOTE-BOOK   OF    A 
FLORICULTURAL    ENTHUSIAST. 

Vegetable  Mould — That  is,  grass  and 
leaves,  and  even  wood,  rotted  into  mould — is 
good  for  all  flowers,  and  no  dung  need  be  used 
if  you  can  get  plenty  of  this.  It  helps  their 
colour  and  strengthens  their  growth  up  to  a 
safe  point,  and  clean  friable  hazel  loam  is  the 
best  material  to  mix  with  it.  The  best  stuff 
I  ever  used  in  my  life  was  from  some  turfs 
cut  in  Copenhagen  fields;  they  were  only  two 
inches  thick,  and  they  lay  for  nearly  four  years  ; 
accident  threw  them  in  my  way,  and  I  used 
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them  for  auriculas  without  a  particle  of  any- 
other  stuff  with  them,  and  continued  to  do  so 
after  seeing  that  they  did  well  in  it. 

Top-dressing  fob  Auriculas. — One  part 
pigeon's  dung  (three  years  old)  to  three  parts 
of  fresh  soil,  such  as  they  are  growing  in,  two 
parts  silver  sand ;  let  these  lay  together :  when 
it  does  not  catch  the  rain,  damp  it  occasionally, 
but  do  not  let  it  he  absolutely  wet.  This  top- 
dressing  is  quite  exciting  enough  :  the  longer 
it  lays  together  the  better.  Indeed,  if  the 
pigeon's  dung  were  quite  fresh  and  mixed 
with  the  loam,  and  lay  in  the  heap  for  three 
years  to  rot,  it  would  be  better  than  if  rotted 
by  itself  and  afterwards  mixed. 

Laurel  Leaves. — I  was  recommended  to 
use  bruised  laurel  leaves,  in  frames,  to  kill  the 
thrip  ;  I  accordingly  bruised  a  quantity  and 
put  plenty  of  them  among  the  pots — they  killed 
the  thrip  and  the  plants  also.  From  this  I 
gather,  that  it  is  very  poisonous,  and  that  it  is 
too  dangerous  to  play  with.  I  don't  like  such 
remedies. 

Blooming  Carnations. — It  is  not  enough 
to  tie  a  bast  round  half  way  up  the  pod,  but 
you  should  also,  as  soon  as  the  coloured  petal 
shows,  tear  down  the  divisions  as  far  as  the 
bast,  so  that  there  is  no  kind  of  check  on 
either  side.  If  this  be  not  done,  I  find  that 
the  pod  will  hold  together  until  it  can  resist 
no  longer,  and  it  gives  or  bursts  in  the  weak- 
est part,  even  below  the  tie,  and  destroys  the 
bloom  for  showing. 

Auricula  Seed. — To  get  a  stock  of  any 
scarce  sort  of  auricula  I  have  cut  out  the 
heart  :  there  appears  to  be  a  bud  or  two  to 
every  leaf,  and  a  good  many  of  them  come 
out.  The  time  to  cut  it  out  is  the  instant  it 
shows  itself  by  the  side  of  the  flower-stalk, 
and  before  it  takes  much  of  the  strength  away; 
it  is  sure  to  throw  the  shoots  sooner,  stronger, 
and  better  for  it,  and  all  you  lose  is  the  main 
plant.  I  used  to  pull  off  the  leaves,  but  I 
found  it  was  better  to  leave  them  on,  as  the 
leaves  having  made  their  growth  could  take 
nothing  from  the  plant. 

To  Increase  the  Tulip. — I  have  cut  the 
top  half  completely  away  to  destroy  the  growth 
of  the  leaves,  because  it  takes  the  growing 
part  away,  and  thus  forces  the  growth  of  any 
incipient  buds  that  may  be  at  the  base  of 
them.  This  applies  only  to  such  kinds  as  do 
not  freely  breed.  Some  breed  a  good  deal  too 
fast.  I  applied  this  to  a  Louis  theXVI.,  though 
I  gave  six  pounds  for  it,  not  bigger  than  a 
peach  kernel,  but  I  had  tried  it  with  common 
ones  before.  They  should  be  cut  long  enough 
before  planting  to  dry  the  cut  surface,  or  it 
might  mildew  in  the  ground.  My  Louis 
threw  two  ollsets  which  came  nearly  as  large, 
if  not  quite  as  large,  as  the  root  I  cut  was  ; 
and  there  were   several  as  large   as   pips  of 


apples.  Mr.  Millikin  said  once,  that  it  was  a 
desperate  remedy,  but  he  had  known  it  answer. 

To  Promote  the  Growth  of  Plants. — 
Pick  off  the  bloom  buds  as  soon  as  you  can 
get  hold  of  them.  Auriculas  and  polyanthuses, 
offsets  of  hyacinths,  ranunculuses,  anemones, 
and  everything  else  that  I  have  tried,  and 
nothing  more  than  the  tulip,  has  grown  much 
stronger  for  taking  off  the  bloom-bud.  It  is 
well  to  do  so  where  the  plant  is  scarce  and  the 
flower  not  wanted. 

The  Florist's  Directory. — I  think  there 
is  too  much  mystery  in  auricula  growing  as 
directed  in  it.  I  never  followed  it,  and  mine 
grew  well  in  rotten  turfs  and  nothing  else.  I 
did  try  some  with  the  rotten  wood  taken  from 
a  hollow  willow  tree,  but  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  bird  droppings  had  got  among  it,  as 
the  top  was  open,  and  it  was  too  strong  for 
anything;  hut  a  little  of  it,  mixed  with  plenty 
of  ordinary  soil,  would  do  for  top-dressing. 
The  Directory  which  mentions  willow-mould, 
among  a  great  many  things,  reminds  me  of  it ; 
when  it  is  thoroughly  decomposed  it  is  a  very 
excellent  thing  ror  enriching  a  compost  ;  and 
pure  wood-mould  will,  I  think,  hurt  nothing. 

Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  Cowslips,  Ox- 
lips. — All  these  four  seem  to  me  to  be  one 
thing,  or,  rather,  to  come  from  one  thing.  So 
far  as  I  could  be  answerable  for  anything,  I 
saved  some  seed  entirely  from  a  common  kind 
of  polyanthus,  and  I  had  all  the  four  things. 
I  could  all  but  swear  that  no  other  seed  could 
come  among  that  which  I  gathered  from,  what 
struck  me  to  he,  a  gay  bastard  sort  of  poly- 
anthus. I  have  mentioned  this  to  a  botanical 
friend,  who  says  it  is  quite  possible. 

Run  Carnations. — Notwithstanding  some 
people  say  they  never  come  back,  I  have  had 
one  come  as  good  as  ever  it  was  after  four 
seasons'  blooming  as  a  run  one.  It  would 
never  be  worth  while  to  do  it  with  a  plentiful 
sort  ;  but  I  would  always  lay  every  good  or 
scarce  one  that  happened  to  be  run,  for  the 
chance  of  their  coming  back. 

Ranunculuses. — Never  let  them  bloom  too 
much.  My  neighbour  has  taken  up  his  roots 
very  small  twice,  after  what  I  call  a  heavy 
bloom  :  mine  have  come  up  strong  both  years  ; 
and  I  have  a  right  to  believe  it  is  because  I 
only  allow  one  or,  at  most,  two  flowers  to  per- 
fect themselves ;  all  that  come  too  forward  for 
the  Show  lent  oil' directly ;  and  allowing  two, 
the  most  likely  to  suit,  to  perfect  themselves, 
I  take  the  rest  off  directly  I  can  lay  hold  of 
them,  so  that  instead  of  their  being  worse  for 
that  which  would  be  a  very  prolific  bloom,  no 
more  strength  is  exhausted  than  will  do  for 
two  flowers,  and  the  roots  are  firm,  healthy, 
and  sound :  as  a  proof  of  this,  a  common  stock- 
bed,  that  holds  the  surplus  of  a  few  sorts  that 
I  have  a  great  many  of  growing  in  the  some 
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soil,  was  allowed  to  flower  as  it  liked,  and  it 
was  a  splendid  and  lasting  bloom  ;  but  half 
the  roots  perished,  and  all  came  up  very  small. 

Liquid  Manure. — As  my  carnations  came 
into  bloom  I  watered  them  with  liquid  manure. 
I  put  the  quantity  of  one  pint  of  rotten  cow- 
dung  to  ten  quarts  of  water,  and  stirred  it  up 
several  times.  I  used  it  the  second  day  after 
it  was  made.  I  was  told  it  would  bring  up  the 
colours  well,  and  I  think  it  does.  Put  the 
first  two  quarts  of  water  hot  and  let  it  be  well 
stirred,  then  add  the  other  eight  :  I  used  this 
water  instead  of  common  water  all  the  while 
they  were  blooming,  beginning  just  before 
they  burst.  Gabel  put  something  else,  which 
lie  would  not  mention,  but  mine  was  as  good 
as  his. 

Piping  Pinks. — I  have  been  laughed  at 
because  I  never  cut  the  leaves  of  pipings  of 
pinks,  or  layers  of  carnations.  They  tell  me 
that  cuttings  and  layers  perish  through  evapo- 
ration of  the  juices  faster  than  they  are  sup- 
plied, and  that  the  greater  the  surface  the 
more  this  evaporation  takes  place.  Perhaps  so, 
but  it  must  be  as  bad  to  cut  'off  half  the  juices 
in  the  half  leaves  you  take  away,  as  to  let 
them  evaporate  by  the  increased  surface.  But 
I  don't  believe  a  word  about  their  being  worse 
for  leaving  them  on.  How  do  we  know  that 
the  leaves  do  not  absorb  moisture  as  well  as 
give  off  moisture?  I  find  they  make  better 
plants. 

Labels. — I  find  the  best  are  lead  or  pewter, 
and  they  can  be  cast  as  easily  as  possible  in  a 
mould  cut  out  of  common  hearth-stone.  Get 
two  squares  and  cut  them  perfectly  flat  on  two 
of  their  faces,  so  as  to  go  together  close.  Cut 
into  the  face  of  one  any  figure  you  like  ; 
make  a  groove  from  the  figure  to  the  edge  of 
the  stone,  and  at  that  place,  when  they  are 
close  together,  open  the  hole  the  shape  of  a 
funnel,  to  pour  the  lead  down.  The  best  use 
you  can  make  of  the  lead  is  to  stamp  figures 
on  and  refer  to  a  book.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to 
name  every  thing,  and  you  become  quite  as 
familiar  with  numbers  as  names.  Sheet  lead, 
such  as  they  roof  houses  with,  would  do,  cut 
into  three-inch  lengths,  rather  angularly,  half 
an  inch  wide  at  one  end,  nicely  pointed  at  the 
other.  The  advantage  of  figures  stamped  in 
the  lead  is,  that  nothing  can  obliterate  them  ; 
and  the  advantage  of  casting  is,  that  you  have 
all  uniform  in  size  and  no  waste  weight. 

Blooming  Auriculas.  —  If  an  auricula 
receives  the  slightest  check  from  the  time 
the  truss  shows  till  the  flowers  are  open 
flat,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  cramped — 
there  is  nothing  so  delicate.  I  would  rather 
let  them  take  their  chance  and  bloom  too  early 
or  too  late,  than  change  their  temperature  ten 
degrees ;  and  when  they  begin  to  open  they 
ought  to  be  taken  to  a  sheltered  nook,  and  be 


placed  on  a  table,  covering  them  with  a  hand- 
glass :  covering  them  warm  at  nights,  and 
shielding  them  from  the  sun  by  day — but  all 
shading  should  lie  done  by  a  wall  of  matting 
at  a  distance,  and  not  by  covering  the  glass. 
If  you  can  ensure  the  flowers  against  any  chill 
while  opening,  and  they  have  not  already  re- 
ceived a  check  in  their  advancing  state,  they 
will  naturally  open  very  flat  ;  but  if  they  are 
chilled  before  they  open  flat,  some  of  the 
petals  will  be  so  fixed  in  their  crumpled  state 
that  they  cannot  unfold  themselves  and  open. 
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This  species  of  Oxalis  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  was  introduced  to  this  country 
in  1827.  It  is  also  known  in  some  conti- 
nental gardens  as  O.  zonata.  It  appears  to 
have  attracted  attention  in  France  as  an  escu- 
lent about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  has 
been  cultivated  with  great  success  in  Belgium, 
by  Professor  Morren  of  Liege  and  others,  and 
where  it  is  highly  esteemed.  Almost  every 
part  of  the  plant  is  used,  the  flowers  and  leaves 
in  salads,  and  the  latter  in  soups ;  and  as  a 
vegetable,  in  the  same  way  as  sorrel.  The 
roots,  which  appear  to  be  a  reservoir  of  food 
for  the  plants,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
capable  of  producing  plants  themselves,  are 
dressed  in  the  same  way  as  asparagus,  and  are 
also  stewed  with  white  sauce  like  celery  or 
endive.  In  whatever  way  used  they  are  said 
to  be  very  tender,  nutritious,  and  agreeable. 

The  roots,  under  good  management,  may  be 
procured  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  through.  They  are  of  a 
whitish,  semi-transparent  colour  externally, 
white,  and  generally  rather  hollow  inside,  ta- 
pering gradually  to  the  end,  and  furnished 
with  a  few  small  fibrous  roots.  On  the  crown 
of  these  roots  grow  a  great  quantity  of  small 
scaly  bulbs,  from  which  the  leaves  and  flower- 
stalks  rise,  and  by  which  the  plant  is  propa- 
gated. The  leaves  are  composed  of  four  leaf- 
lets, each  with  a  dark  mark  across  them,  and 
the  flowers  are  bright  rose-coloured.  It  is  an 
ornamental  plant,  and  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer well  as  an  edging  to  shady  walks,  in 
woods,  and  similar  places. 

In  order  to  grow  the  roots  to  their  full  size, 
a  very  light,  rich,  sandy  soil  must  be  prepared, 
where  not  naturally  at  hand,  as  it  will  not 
succeed  even  in  loam;  and  on  clay,  even  with 
considerable  preparation,  the  result  has  proved 
very  unsatisfactory.  In  such  a  soil  as  men- 
tioned above,  the  scaly  bulbs  should  be  planted 
about  the  middle  of  April,  placing  them  only 
just  below  the  surface,  in  rows  one  foot  apart, 
and  the  bulbs  six  inches  from  one  another  in 
the  rows.  The  crop  should  be  kept  regularly 
watered  whenever  there  is  a  deficiency  of  rain, 
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and  one  or  two  applications  of  manure  water 
will  be  beneficial.  Keep  them  free  from  weeds, 
and  either  protect  them  from  early  frosts,  or 
take  them  up  before  the  weather  becomes 
severe  enough  to  injure  them.  When  lifted 
they  should  be  cleaned  from  all  leaves,  and 
the  bulbs  on  the  crown  should  be  taken  off 
and  preserved  for  a  future  planting;  the  roots 
should  then  be  stored  for  use  in  the  same 
manner  as  carrots  and  other  similar  crops. 
Many  other  species  of  Oxalis,  perhaps  nearly 
all  the  bulbous  ones,  produce  similar  secondary 
roots,  if  the  term,  may  be  allowed ;  but  none 
appear  to  attain  a  size  to  fit  them  for  culinary 
purposes  but  the  above. 

As  the  leaves  of  this  Oxalis  have  been  used 
in  a  similar  way  to  sorrel,  as  have  also  those  of 
Oxalis  crenata,  (of  whose  roots,  true  tubers, 
great  things  were  at  one  time  expected,)  it 
may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  Begonia 
■Evansiana,  or  discolor,  is  also  grown  in  stoves 
in  Russia,  especially  in  winter,  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  plant,  an  old  and  favourite 
inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  appears  to  have  been 
extensively  grown  at  St.  Petersburgh  and 
Moscow  for  this  use,  about  the  year  1819. 
It  was  even  preferred  to  sorrel  as  an  agreeable 
acid,  and  as  being  more  tender  and  palatable 
than  that  vegetable.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
grown  for  such  a  purpose  here  ;  but  if  it  were 
desirable  to  try  it,  a  sufficient  crop  could  be 
easily  grown  in  any  vinery  or  forcing-house 
that  happened  to  be  in  use. 


GRIGOR    ON    PLANTING    ROCKY    AND 
PRECIPITOUS    SCENERY. 

Much  attention  has  from  time  to  time  been 
paid  to  the  mode  in  which  Ornamental  Plan- 
tations should  be  formed,  and  many  excellent 
works  and  articles  have  been  written  on  the 
adaptation  of  various  trees  and  shrubs  to  cer- 
tain situations.  Tourists  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  have  repeatedly  described  the 
grandeur  of  the  dark  forest-side,  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  Nature's  drapery  amidst  rocks 
and  craggy  precipices  ;  but  so  far  as  is  known 
by  the  present  writer,  no  one  has  set  about 
the  work  of  describing  practically  and  plainly 
the  method  by  which  Nature  can  be  success- 
fully imitated  in  the  latter  respect — that  is, 
in  rude,  abrupt  situations,  where  there  are 
steep  crags,  whether  beside  the  sea,  or  by 
rivers,  streams,  waterfalls,  cascades,  or  in 
isolated  places.  Ruins,  too,  whether  real  or 
artificial,  are  susceptible  of  embellishment  in 
this  way  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  found  that 
Nature  lias  added  much  to  their  interest  by 
planting  a  lone  Ash  or  Pine  tree,  or  some 
other  similar  object,  amidst  their  mouldering 
remains.  It  is  presumed,  that  every  one 
admires  rocks  and  ruins  ornamented  in  this 


way,  and  that  all  will  feel  disposed  to  adopt 
a  plan  by  which  original  scenery  can  be  so 
exactly  imitated. 

The  exquisite  effect  which  might  be  pro- 
duced by  clothing  the  face  of  crags  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  is  too 
apparent  to  require  explanation  ;  but  this  I 
admit  is  the  most  difficult  department  of  the 
work  here  alluded  to.  Still,  it  can  be  accom- 
plished ;  and,  before  concluding  this  short 
paper,  I  shall  state  how  it  has  been  done  suc- 
cessfully. 

Experience  teaches  us,  that  it  is  of  very 
little  use  leaving  such  places  for  unassisted 
Nature  to  clothe  them,  for  her  operations  in 
this  way  are  necessarily  uncertain  ;  and  be- 
sides, endless  instances  might  be  pointed  out 
where  rocky  precipices  have  remained  un- 
garnished  for  centuries,  even  where  the  cli- 
mate and  locality  were  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  trees. 

My  plan,  therefore,  is  to  form  pellets  or 
balls  of  clajey  or  moist  earth,  and  a  little 
chopped"  straw  (to  make  it  the  more  adhesive) 
of  about  the  size  of  a  hen's-egg,  each  contain- 
ing generally  about  a  dozen  seeds.  Those 
balls  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  interstices,  or 
on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks  ;  and  if  the  pellets 
are  not  made  of  brick-earth  or  a  very  adhesive 
clay,  the  influence  of  the  weather  will  in  due 
time  dissolve  them,  and  the  seeds  will  germi- 
nate, the  plants  speedily  assuming  the  most 
picturesque  and  striking  forms. 

In  order  that  we  may  imitate  Nature  the 
more  perfectly  whilst  performing  this  opera- 
tion, I  shall  divide  the  subject  into  two 
sections, — 1st,  Rocks,  &c,  which  stand  at  a 
distance  from  the  chief  seat  of  art,  the  man- 
sion ;  and  2ndly,  Those  which  are  near  to  the 
mansion,  and  are  included,  it  may  be,  within 
the  pleasure  ground,  where  the  hand  of  man 
is  everywhere  recognised. 

Our  models  for  decorating  the  first  class 
are  to  be  found  in  craggy  fastnesses  of  a  high- 
land ravine,  and  amongst  the  margent  drapery 
of  the  rifted  precipice,  such  as  is  often  seen  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.  The  trees  which  gene- 
rally prevail  there,  are,  the  birch,  alder,  ash, 
aspen,  mountain  ash,  elder,  ivy,  pine,  &c. 
For  the  other  class,  art  has  appropriately  set 
apart  the  pine,  arbutus,  rose,  periwinkle,  cis- 
tus,  cytisus,  daphne,  ivy,  honeysuckle,  ribes, 
broom,  rhododendron,  erica,  arulromeda,  ju- 
niper, and  several  others. 

In  the  case  of  the  birch.  I  may  mention 
that  they  should  not  be  enclosed  in  the  ball  of 
earth,  for  this  is  one  of  those  seeds  which  if  at 
all  covered  with  mould,  refuses  to  grow  ;  the 
moistened  ball  should  therefore  be  merely 
laid  upon  the  seeds,  and  a  sufficient  number 
will  attach  themselves  to  it,  to  ensure  a  good 
crop  wherever  it  may  be  lodged.     The  Others 
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in  this  section  may  with  safety  be  enclosed  in 
the  pellet ;  for,  as  soon  as  it  dissolves  or  falls 
to  pieces,  none  of  the  seeds  will  be  found  too 
deeply  buried  to  prevent  germination.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  those  of  the  other 
section  ;  and  I  think  that  instead  of  seeds  of 
the  periwinkle,  small  cuttings  might  be  ad- 
vantageously inserted  in  the  ball  of  earth. 
On  this  particular  point,  however,  my  experi- 
ence does  not  enable  me  to  speak  confidently. 
With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  those 
trees  and  shrubs,  or  the  germs  of  them,  should 
be  distributed,  Nature  has  not  left  us  in  doubt. 
The  birch  trees  should  be  in  groups,  not  of  a 
formal  thickness,  but  so  varied  as  not  to  end 
in  a  body,  or  abruptly,  but  slightly  intermixed 
with  plants  adjoining  ;  and  it  is  highly  desir- 
able to  have  their  light  pensile  spray  immedi- 
ately contrasted  with  the  sombre  and  persistent 
foliage  of  the  pine.  It  is  better,  again,  to  have 
the  pine  higher  up  than  the  birch,  because  the 
former  is  hardier  than  the  latter,  and  more 
able  to  contend  with  the  elements  :  besides,  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  have  the  hanging 
foliage  of  the  birch  resting  upon  any  other 
ligneous  object  under  it.  The  finest  rock 
scenery  in  Britain  is  to  be  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Findhorn,  a  deep  and  rapid  river  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  passing  the  town  of  Forres 
on  its  way  to  the  ocean.  In  still  weather,  and 
amidst  broad  sunshine,  the  picture  viewed  from 
a  prominent  point,  is  like  some  gorgeous  de- 
lineation on  canvass ;  but  when  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine comes  to  light  it  up,  at  a  time  when  the 
heavens  are  otherwise  darkened,  the  chequered 
appearance  of  the  scene  becomes  doubly  attrac- 
tive. Nearest  to  the  water,  are  birches  with 
very  pendant  masses  of  branches  descend- 
ing into  the  water  ;  over  them,  the  aspen 
and  pine  have  their  slippery -looking,  though 
secure,  abode — the  latter  boldly  throwing  out 
its  varnished-like  arms,  the  same  as  if  it 
were  on  the  broad  mountain  top.  Behind, 
on  a  lofty  recess,  are  masses  of  oaks,  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  pine  again  commences,  and  the 
long  and  lofty  vista  is  terminated  with  its  dark- 
some umbrage. 

In  clothing  rocky  scenery,  therefore,  it  would 
be  well  to  imitate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  models 
which  Nature  has  given  us.  In  cases  where 
rocks  or  precipitous  places,  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea,  a  particular  selection  of 
plants,  or  the  seeds  of  them,  requires  to  be 
made.  The  elder  is  very  suitable,  and  it 
grows  remarkably  well  from  seeds.  The  com- 
mon goat  willow  is  also  a  plentiful  bearer  of 
seeds,  and  it  withstands  the  sea  breezes  better 
than  most  trees.  The  Pinus  Pinaster  minor 
should  likewise  be  tried,  together  with  the 
common  Broom.  All  these  may  be  inserted  in 
pellets  and  lodged  on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks 
during  the  first  week  in  May.  When  these  have 


created  a  partial  shelter,  the  weeping  birch 
should  be  introduced  ;  for  of  all  trees  none  is 
so  ornamental  on  the  face  of  rocks. 

In  such  of  the  counties  of  Britain  as  possess 
the  proper  features  for  the  improvement  sug- 
gested, I  sincerely  hope  the  plan  here  recom- 
mended will  have  a  fair  trial.  No  one  will 
deny  that  the  beauty  of  many  localities  might 
be  very  much  heightened  by  having  the  bare 
rocks  partially  covered ;  for  of  all  the  elements 
which  the  landscape-gardener  has  to  deal  with, 
I  believe  that  of  rocks  is  the  most  grand  and 
striking. 

In  prosecuting  this  work  many  will  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  slowness  with  which  the  trees 
appear.  Let  such  remember  that  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  years  must 
elapse  before  a  seed  will  produce  a  plant  of  a 
conspicuous  size.  I  have  always  found  it  a 
good  plan  to  confine  one's  operations  to  a  small 
space,  to  fill  that  space  properly  with  seeds,  so 
that  the  young  trees  may  rise  very  close  to 
each  other.  After  a  few  individual  trees  are 
fairly  established,  and  of  a  mature  age,  the 
wind  and  birds  will  aid  in  disseminating  the 
seeds,  from  which,  in  due  time,  abundance  of 
trees'  will  spring. 


THE    CYTISUS. 

(HAEDY   SHKDBBr   SPECIES.) 

The  family  of  Cytisus  is  a  handsome  one, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Leguminaceas, 
and  to  the  Linnrean  Monadelphia  Decandria. 
It  is  named  from  Cythnus,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
the  first  known  species  having  been  found 
there.  It  has  butterfly-shaped  flowers,  and  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  Genista. 

Cytisus  albidus  (the  whitish  Cytisus),  is 
an  erect  growing  deciduous  shrub,  with  oblong 
leaflets,  and  white  axillary  flowers,  usually  in 
threes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  north  of  America.     Flowers  in  June. 

Cytisus  albus  (the  Portugal  Broom),  is  a 
very  ornamental  upright  growing  deciduous 
shrub,  the  twiggy  branches  of  which  are 
densely  covered  with  handsome  white  flowers 
in  May  :  the  leaves  are  trifoliolate.  It  grows 
very  rapidly,  growing  five  or  six  feet  in  three 
or  four  years  ;  and  in  double  that  time  reach- 
ing twelve,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  feet.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  singularly  beautiful  of  the 
hardy  shrubs  which  flower  at  the  early  period 
of  the  year.  A  variety  called  incarnatus,  has 
the  flowers  flesh  coloured,  or  very  slightly 
tinged  with  reddish  purple. 

Cytisus  akgenteus,  (the  silvery  Cytisus),  is 
a  decumbent,  silky,  silvery-looking  shrub,  with 
trifoliolate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  produced 
in  July.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France, 
Carniola,  and  Mauritania. 

Cytisus  austeiacus  (the  Austrian  Cyti- 
sus), is  an  upright  growing  shrub.  It  has  round 
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twiggy  branches,  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  produced  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber. It  grows  from  two  to  four  feet  high  ;  and 
is  found  in  Austria,  Upper  Italy,  Siberia,  and 
the  Ukraine. 

Cytisus  biflorus  (the  two-flowered  Cyti- 
sus), is  a  native  of  Austria,  Tauria,  and  Siberia. 
It  is  a  diffuse  growing  plant,  with  trifoliolate 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  in  pairs,  Two 
varieties  of  this,  glaber,  and  subspinescem, 
have  the  branches  respectively  glabrous  or 
smooth,  and  hoary,  somewhat  spinescent. 

•Cytisus  calycinus  (the  large  calyxed  Cyti- 
sus). is  a  prostrate  shrub,  with  trifoliolate  leaves, 
and  terminal  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  pro- 
duced in  August.  The  ends  of  the  shoots 
grow  upright.  It  is  found  in  stony  places  on 
Mount  Caucasus. 

Cytisds  capitatus  (the  headed  flowered 
Cytisus),  is  an  upright  growing  shrub,  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  with  trifoliolate  leaves, 
and  numerous  yellow  flowers  produced  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  found  in  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Burgundy. 

Cytisds  ciliatds  (the  ciliated,  or  fringe- 
podded  Cytisus),  is  an  upright  shrub,  of  from 
two  to  four  leet  in  height,  with  trifoliolate 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  borne  in  June  and 
July.    A  native  of  the  Carpathian  mountains. 

Cytisds  elongatds  (the  elongated  Cyti- 
sus), is  an  erect  growing  shrub,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers  produced  mostly  in  fours.  They  open 
in  May  and  June.     A  native  of  Hungary. 

Cytisus  falcatus  (the  sickle-podded  Cyti- 
sus), is  a  spreadingshrub,  from  two  to  four  feet 
high,  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers 
produced  from  June  to  August.  A  native  of 
the  south  of  Russia,  Croatia,  and  Galicia. 

Cytisds  grandiflorus  (the  great-flowered 
Cytisus),  is  a  shrub  growing  three  or  four  feet 
high,  with  simple  and  trifoliolate  leaves,  and 
beai'ing  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It 
grows  in  Portugal. 

Cytisus  hirsutus  (the  hairy  Cytisus),  is  a 
decumbent  shrub,  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August.  It  is 
found  in  rugged  places  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Cytisus  lanigerus  (the  woolly  Cytisus),  is 
an  erect  shrub,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
spiny  branches,  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers ;  there  is  a  variety  called  ngidus, 
which  has  stronger  spines.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  Both  these  are  probably  varieties 
oi'C.  spinosus. 

Cytisus  leucanthus  (the  whitish  flowered 
Cytisus),  is  an  erect  twiggy  shrub,  of  three  or 
four  feet,  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  yellowish 
white  flowers  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  It  is 
an  ornamental  species,  flowering  in  June  and 
July.     From  the  woofls  of  Croatia. 

Cytisus  mollis  (the  soft  Cytisus),  grows 


three  or  four  feet  high,  and  bears  yellow 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Cytisds  mdltiflorus  (the  many-flowered 
Cytisus),  is  an  erect  growing  species,  reaching 
two  and  three  feet  high,  with  trifoliolate  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers  produced  in  May  and  June. 
Native  of  Europe. 

Cytisds  nanus  (the  dwarf  Cytisus),  is  a 
beautiful  little  procumbent  shrub,  flowering  in 
June  and  July,  with  trifoliolate  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June, 
and  often  continues  blooming  through  Julyl 
A  native  of  the  Levant.  If  planted  in  sandy 
soil,  among  rockwork  or  between  large  stones, 
it  will  grow  very  freely,  and  bloom  in  profusion, 
ft  Cytisds  nigricans  (the  black  Cytisus),  is  a 
compact  growing  twiggy  shrub,  growing  from 
three  to  five  feet  high,  and  flowering  freely  in 
June  and  July.  The  leaves  are  trifoliolate  and 
the  flowers  yellow.  It  is  very  commonly 
planted  in  ornamental  shrubberies,  for  which 
it  is  well  suited.  Native  of  Piedmont  and 
Bohemia.  The  familiar  name  "  black  "  Cytisus, 
and  the  Latin  specific  title,  nigricans,  which 
gives  rise  to  it,  refer  to  a  property  which  the 
plant  possesses  of  turning  black  in  drying. 

Cytisus  ORiENTAuis(the  Oriental  or  Eastern 
Cytisus),  grows  erect,  to  the  height  of  three 
feet,  and  has  trifoliolate  leaves  ;  its  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  in  June  and  July.  Na- 
tive of  the  Levant. 

Cytisds  patens  (the  spreading  Cytisus), 
grows  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  with  yellow 
flowers,  in  June  and  July.  A  handsome  tree 
when  grafted  standard  high. 

Cytisus  polytrichus  (the  many-haired 
Cytisus,)  is  a  small  declinate  plant  of  two  or 
three  feet  in  height,  with  trifoliolate  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  from  the  mountains  of  Tauria. 

Cytisus  purpureus  (the  purple  flowered 
Cytisus),  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf  shrub  with 
procumbent  branches,  rarely  rising  more 
than  a  foot  above  the  surface.  It  has  trifolio- 
late leaves  and  dull  purple  flowers,  which  open 
from  May  to  August.  There  is  a  white 
flowered  variety,  called  jiore  albo;  it  is  a  na- 
tive of  Austria.  This  species  is  well  suited 
for  rock-work,  and  also  forms  a  beautiful 
small  standard  when  grafted  on  the  laburnum. 
The  plant  once  known  as  the  "  Scarlet  Labur- 
num," but  which  in  reality  has  dull  purplish 
flowers,  is  evidently  intermediate  between 
C.  purpureus  and  C.  Laburnum  ;  for  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  a  branch  of  the  true 
C.  purpureus  put  forth  from  a  plant  of  the 
Scarlet  Laburnum,  (properly  C.  Laburnum 
Adamicus,)  which  had  been  grafted  on  the 
common  Laburnum,  and  with  which  C.  pur- 
pureus had  had  no  contact.  It  is  not  clearly 
known  whether  C.  Adamicus  maybe  a  hybrid 
between  the  two,  or  whether  the  sap  of  C. 
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purpureus,  when  grafted  on  the  Laburnum, 
may  have  united  in  some  mysterious  way  with 
that  of  the  Laburnum,  and  so  given  rise  to  it 
in  the  character  of  a  "sport,"  which  has  been 
rendered  permanent.  This  latter  supposition 
seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  fact  alluded  to 
above,  that  plants  of  the  scarlet  or  purple 
Laburnum  sometimes  put  forth  perfect  shoots 
both  of  C.  purpureus  and  C.  Laburnum. 
Whatever  may  be  its  origin,  this  Cytisus 
Adamicus,  or  purple  Laburnum,  a  tree  with 
the  habit  of  the  common  Laburnum,  is  in- 
finitely inferior  in  beauty  to  either  the  com- 
mon Laburnum  or  the  purple  Cytisus,  to 
which  it  owes  its  origin. 

Cytisus  pygmyF-us  (the  pigmy  Cytisus), 
is  a  procumbent  species  from  Gstlicia,  with 
trifoliolate  leaves  and  j'ellow  flowers,  in  June. 

Cytisus  scoparius  (the  common  Broom), 
is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  very  common  shrub; 
but  it  is  also  one  of  very  great  beauty.  It  is 
a  diffuse  growing  twiggy  bush,  attaining  from 
three  to  six,  or  even  ten  and  twelve,  feet 
high,  according  to  soil  and  situation.  The 
branches  are  smooth  and  angled,  the  leaves 
trifoliolate,  the  flowers  large  and  yellow.  It 
is  very  common  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils 
throughout  Europe.  There  are  two  varieties: 
one  called  pallidus,  or  albus,  which  has  pale 
straw-coloured  flowers  ;  the  other  jlore-pleno, 
with  flowers  slightly  double. 

Cytisus  sessillfolius  (the  sessile-leaved 
Cytisus),  is  an  upright  growing  shrub,  with 
trifoliolate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a 
species  very  generally  cultivated  in  gardens, 
where  it  forms  a  bush  from  four  to  six  feet 
high,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  France  and  Piedmont. 

Cytisus  spinosus  (the  spiny  Cytisus),  is 
a  small  shrub  from  the  South  of  Europe,  from 
three  to  four  feet  high.  It  has  trifoliolate  leaves, 
and  bears  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Cytisus  supinus,  (the  supine  Cytisus,)  is 
a  decumbent  shrub,  with  pale  yellow  flowers 
and  trifoliolate  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
duces flowers  from  May  to  August. 

Cytisus  trifolius  (the  three-flowered  Cy- 
tisus,) is  a  straggling  growing  shrub,  attain- 
ing three  or  four  feet  high,  and  producing 
yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  &c. 

Cytisus  Weldenii  (Welden's  Cytisus),  is 
an  upright  growing  shrub  of  four  or  five  feet 
high,  with  fragrant  yellow  flowers  borne  in 
June  and  July  :  they  are  produced  in  terminal 
racemes.  The  leaves  are  trifoliolate.  It  is 
a  native  of  Dalmatia. 

Like  the  species  of  Genista,  to  which  the 
family  of  Cytisus  is  very  nearly  allied,  they 
are  well  suited  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
upright  growing  species  are  suitable  for  plant- 


ing either  singly  or  in  groups,  towards  the 
front  part  of  shrubberies,  or  in  groups  or 
small  beds  detached  from  surrounding  plants. 
The  procumbent  and  spreading  species,  again, 
are  suitable  either  to  plant  near  the  extreme 
boundary  of  shrubberies  or  clumps  of  shrubs, 
or  they  may  be  placed  on  rock-work,  or  on  dry 
elevated  banks,  or  in  any  situations  where 
loose  stones  can  be  collected  around  them. 
Any  of  the  smaller,  compact  growing,  upright 
kinds,  or  the  procumbent  ones,  may  be  grafted 
standard  high  on  the  Laburnum,  (which  is  a 
species  of  Cytisus,)  and  will  thus  form  hand- 
some ornamental  specimen  plants  for  planting 
out  on  lawns,  or  in  the  more  prominent  posi- 
tions among  other  plants.  C.  scoparius,  the 
common  Broom,  is  also  well  suited  for  plant- 
ing extensively  on  waste  sandy  land  as  a  cover 
for  game  ;  and,  in  company  with  the  furze,  it 
is  calculated  to  convert  the  dreary  and  barren 
waste  into  a  garden  of  vegetable  gold.  It 
may  also  be  used  as  a  hedge  plant  in  situations 
where  it  may  be  abundant,  and  where  other 
plants  would  not  thrive  well,  such  as  those 
referred  to  above. 
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Report  on  Experiments  with  Manures. 
By  J.  Donald  in  J'.  H.  S. — "  Phosphates. — 
To  ascertain  the  effects  of  phosphates  in  diffe- 
rent sorts  of  soil  on  the  Calluna  vulgaris,  nine 
plants  were  potted  in  Bagshot  peat,  nine  in 
Wimbledon  peat,  nine  in  Bromley  peat,  nine 
in  Norwood  loam,  nine  in  Hanwell  loam,  and 
nine  in  common  garden  soil.  Two  plants  in 
each  sort  of  soil  received  nothing  but  water 
when  they  required  it ;  the  others,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  following  substances:  phosphate 
of  soda,  phosphate  of  iron,  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  cow-dung.  No  perceivable  change 
was  caused  by  the  substances.  The  only  dif- 
ference appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  diffe- 
rent sorts  of  soil.  Those  in  Bagshot  peat  and 
those  in  Norwood  loam  were  the  best ;  those 
in  Hanwell  loam  next ;  those  in  Bromley  and 
Wimbledon  peat  next ;  and  those  in  common 
garden  soil  the  worst. 

"  Rhododendrons,  treated  with  various  salts. 
— Of  30  plants  four  were  planted  in  peat,  three 
in  loam  with  a  mixture  of  cow-dung ;  all  the 
others  in  loam,  15  receiving  the  following 
substances :  phosphate  of  iron,  phosphate  of 
soda,  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia,  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Each  of 
these  substances  was  given  to  three  plants  in 
the  proportions  of  1  oz.*  f  oz.,  and  ^oz.,  one 
half  in   autumn,   the  other  in  spring.     The 
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other  eight  plants  received  nothing  but  water 
when  they  required  it.  Those  that  received 
ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia  were  much 
darker  in  colour  than  the  others,  in  which 
little  change  took  place.  Eventually  it  was 
found  that  those  plants  which  received  am- 
monio-phosphate of  magnesia  were  decidedly 
the  best,  especially  the  plant  which  had  1  oz. 
Those  that  received  oxide  of  iron  and  those  in 
peat  were  much  the  same,  and  decidedly  the 
worst.  Those  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  cow- 
dung  and  those  treated  with  phosphate  of  iron, 
phosphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  pure 
loam,  were  much  alike,  and  quite  intermediate 
between  those  that  received  ammonio-phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron. 

"  Hydrangeas. — The  plants  under  experi- 
ment were  nine  in  number,  all  potted  in  one 
sort  of  soil,  and  all  in  the  same  sized  pots  (6  in.) 
To  eight  of  those  a  small  quantity  of  the  fol- 
lowing substances  was  given :  phosphate  of 
iron,  sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  caustic  potash, 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash. The  plant  which  received  j  oz.  carbo- 
nate of  potash  died,  also  one  which  received 
\  oz.  of  phosphate  of  iron  and  3  oz.  of  alum. 
The  plant  in  pure  soil  produced  large  healthy 
leaves,  and  a  stem  2  feet  6  inches  in  height, 
terminated  with  two  large  masses  of  flowers. 
That  in  \  oz.  phosphate  of  iron  was  lo  inches 
high,  with  leaves  little  more  than  half  the 
usual  size,  petals  considerably  smaller  but  of 
the  same  colour,  and  flowers  in  great  profu- 
sion. That  in  §  oz.  of  phosphate  of  iron  was 
not  different  from  the  last.  The  plant  in  |  oz. 
of  sulphate  of  iron  was  11  inches  high,  its 
leaves  green  and  healthy,  its  petals  rather 
smaller  than  their  usual  size,  heads  dense,  and 
lar£e  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  but 
no  change  in  their  colours.  The  plant  treated 
with  h  oz.  of  alum  was  9  inches  high,  had 
leaves  about  half  their  usual  size,  petals  in 
proportion,  which  were  of  a  pale  blue  colour, 
and  numerous  branches,  all  terminated  with 
dense  masses  of  flowers.  This  plant  stood  in 
the  conservatory  seven  weeks  in  bloom  :  },■  oz. 
caustic  potash  firmed  a  plant  2  feet  high,  very 
similar  to  those  which  received  phosphate  of 
iron  ;  J  oz.  phosphate  of  magnesia  produced  a 
plant  8  inches  high,  with  leaves  yellow  all  the 
season  ;  the  flowers  were  small,  and  dropped 
off  as  soon  as  they  expanded." 

Report  on  New  Peas.  Bv  E.  Thomp- 
son, in  J1.  H.  S. — "Adamson's  New  Matchless 
Pea. — Obtained  from  Mr. Glendinning,  Chis- 
wiek  Nursery,  Turnham-green.  A  sort  of 
white  Marrow,  an  abundant  bearer,  growing 
about  6  feet  high.  Pods  lnrge,  flat,  approach- 
ing the  shape  of  the  Scimitar  pea,  generally  a 
little  rough  outside.  Seeds  6  or  7.  Requires 
a  distance  of  4  feet  between  the  rows.  A 
variety  of  excellent  quality. 


"  New  Indented  Marrow  Pea. — Also  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Glendinning.  A  sort  of  green 
Marrow,  rather  tall,  but  not  so  strongly  grow- 
ing as  Knight's.  Pods  flattish,  with  about 
6  large  green  seeds  of  sugary  quality.  Should 
be  sown  3  or  4  feet  between  the  rows.  Un- 
questionably a  good  variety  ;  but  further  trial 
is  necessary  for  comparison  of  its  merits  with 
those  possessed  by  Knight's  Marrow. 

"  Pois  a  Cosse  Jaime.  —  Obtained  from 
M.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris.  A  sort  of  sugar  pea, 
the  pods  of  which  are  used  in  the  way  of 
French  beans.  About  5  feet  high.  Calyx 
and  pods  yellow  ;  the  latter  rather  large,  flat, 
somewhat  pointed  but  not  hooked,  generally 
much  curved,  one  side  being  convex  and  the 
other  concave,  tender,  without  a  tough  lining. 
Seeds  5  to  7,  and  may  be  counted  without 
opening  the  pod,  in  consequence  of  the  latter 
collapsing  closely  round  them,  so  that  in 
swelling,  corresponding  projections  are  formed 
outside.  The  same  mode  of  cultivation  is 
required  as  is  proper  for  other  peas  of  a  simi- 
lar height.  Curious,  on  account  of  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  pods  ;  but,  like  other  sugar  peas, 
not  likely  to  be  thought  very  useful  in  this 
country. 

"Dancers  Monastery  Pea.  —  This  was 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Dancer,  nur- 
seryman, Fulham,  who  states  that  he  obtained 
it  from  a  gentleman  who  procured  it  in  Italy 
where  it  was  cultivated  at  a  monastery,  and 
hence  its  name.  It  is  a  fine  strong-growing 
variety,  6  or  7  feet  high,  bearing  a  succession 
of  very  large  pods,  rather  flattened,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  white  Marrow,  con- 
■taining  7  or  8  large  seeds.  It  is  later  than 
the  Auvergne ;  becomes  fit  for  use  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Scimitar,  sown  the  same  day. 
As  it  grows  strong  and  tall,  it  should  not  be 
sown  at  less  than  4  feet  between  the  rows  ;  nor 
should  the  peas  be  too  thickly  sown  in  the 
rows.  It  is  an  excellent  variety  as  regards 
productiveness,  size,  and  quality." 

Antirrhinums. — These  flowers  are  now 
striking  out  into  a  variety  of  stripes  and 
blotches,  greatly  superior  to  the  ordinary 
purple  kind,  and  forming  pretty  companions 
for  A.  pictum.  Mr.  Burton,  of  the  Wands- 
worth Road,  has  been  very  successful,  and 
some  of  these  have  been  picked  out  to  name, 
and  sent  out  as  distinct  things.  How  far  this 
can  be  esteemed  as  a  florist's  flower  we  know 
not ;  the  only  question  with  us  is,  whether  any 
subject  which  has  not  all  its  flowers  of  a  dis- 
tinctive character  can  be  safely  reckoned  upon 
as  a  florist's  flower.  The  Antirrhinum,  for 
instance,  has  a  spike  of  flowers  variously 
striped, — some  will  be  with  broad  stripes  of 
colour,  leaving  hardly  any  white.  ;  others  with 
very  narrow  stripes  of  colour,  and  nearly  all 
white,  and  all  the  intermediate   quantities  of 
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colour ;  the  only  thing  that  would  be  taken  as 
distinct,  would  be  the  shade  or  colour  which  is 
upon  the  white,  and  the  form  of  the  flower, 
which  is  not  much  calculated  for  the  display 
of  proportions  at  present,  but  can  never  be 
depended  on  for  consistency  ;  on  this  account 
the  plant  can  never  bear  a  large  price. 

New  Auriculas. — At  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  South  London  Floricultural  Society,  Mr. 
James  Dickson,  of  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  exhi- 
bited three  seedlings  which  appear  likely  to 
take  a  position  among  the  show  flowers.  Their 
names  were — Lady  Sale  (to  which  a  first  class 
certificate  was  given),  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
and  Sir  R.  Sale :  they  were  of  the  grey-edged 
class.  This  being  the  first  time  they  have 
made  their  appearance  in  public,  we  will  not 
enter  into  any  detail  respecting  them,  as  they 
will  require  to  be  looked  after  next  season,  in 
order  to  learn  if  they  keep  up  to  the  position 
they  promise  to  take.  We  may  add,  that  Mr. 
Dickson  is  a  very  successful  raiser  and  culti- 
vator of  Auriculas.  There  was  another  seed- 
ling, called  Sophia,  exhibited  by  J.  Chapman, 
Esq. ;  this  was  rather  a  small  flower,  also  grey- 
edged,  but  did  not  strike  us  as  being  so  good 
as  Mr.  Dickson's  ;  a  first-class  certificate  was, 
however,  given  to  it,  so  that  the  judges  must 
have  regarded  it  as  a  promising  flower. 

Imported  Orchids.' — It  is  not  a  good  plan, 
generally,  to  submit  plants  which  have  been 
recently  imported,  and  which  are  always  in  a 
dry  and  shrivelled  condition,  to  the  heat  and 
moisture  of  the  ordinary  growing-house  for 
the  plants.  Neither  should  they  be  potted, 
nor  have  any  water  applied  directly  to  them. 
They  ought  simply  to  be  laid  out  in  a  house 
somewhat  warmer  and  moister  than  a  green- 
house, such  as  is  used  for  resting  orchids ;  and 
if  allowed  to  remain  here  till  they  show  signs 
of  growth,  and  are  then  potted,  and  removed 
to  the  warmer  house,  but  not  too  liberally  wa- 
tered, thej'  will  much  more  successfully  be 
brought  to  a  healthy  thriving  state.  While 
spread  out  in  the  cooler  house,  the  only  appli- 
cation of  moisture  which  should  be  indulged 
in,  is  to  very  lightly  syringe  over  them  when 
the  sun  is  very  hot,  and  the  atmosphere,  in 
consequence,  very  dry  ;  but  of  course  they 
should  be  lightly  shaded  when  watered  under 
these  circumstances.  Sometimes,  if  the  plants 
have  suffered  but  little  on  their  journey,  they 
may  be  plunged  in  moss,  kept  damp,  and 
placed  over  a  flue  or  hot-water  pipe ;  but  this 
is  in  general  too  exciting  a  course  of  treat- 
ment.— G.  J. 

Blue  Hydrangeas. — My  opinion  is,  that 
any  soil  will  change  Hydrangeas  to  blue,  more 
or  less :  that  is  to  say,  if  it  has  never  been 
under  cultivation.  I  have  drawn  my  opinions 
from  the  following  facts,  than  which  I  must 
say,  nothing  can  better  illustrate  this  freak  of 


nature.  My  stock  of  plants  were  all  taken 
from  one  parent,  and  they  were  all  rose- 
coloured  when  grown  in  pots.  After  grow- 
ing for  two  successive  years,  they  were  turned 
out  into  different  parts  of  the  flower-garden, 
which  consists  of  different  sorts  of  soil ;  and  all 
those  that  were  turned  out  where  the  soil  was 
of  a  fertile  nature,  kept  to  the  original  colour, 
but  those  that  were  planted  in  peat,  produced 
blue  flowers,  and  one  that  produced  them  of 
the  finest  blue  I  had  ever  seen,  was  planted  in  a 
red  tenacious  clay,  mixed  with  what  is  termed 
iron  mould.  The  plant  certainly  was  a  little 
screened  from  the  hot  sun,  which  might  add 
to  its  colour.  The  most  satisfactory  instance 
of  the  whole,  was  in  the  case  of  a  plant  that 
flowered  for  three  or  four  years  after  being 
planted  out  in  the  border,  and  always  true  to 
the  original  colour ;  but  as  we  had  occasion  to 
make  a  small  piece  of  rock-work  close  to  it,  a 
mound  of  Epping-forest  loam,  placed  there 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  rock-work 
and  growing  the  plants,  came  in  close  contact 
with  the  stems  of  the  plant.  After  a  year  or 
so,  the  roots  of  the  hydrangea  worked  its  way 
into  this  loam,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  side  of  the  plant  nearest  to  the  rock-work 
produced  blue  flowers,  while  the  other  side 
continued  to  bear  them  of  the  original  rose 
colour,  and  this  has  occurred  for  four  or  five 
years  ;  last  year  I  had  no  flowers,  as  they 
were  all  cut  down  by  the  severity  of  the  sea- 
son. I  intend  this  year  growing  some  of  the 
Hydrangea  japonica  in  peat,  to  see  the  effect 
on  that  species.  I  hope  that  these  instances 
of  what  seems  a  mystery  to  our  limited  senses, 
will  be  of  some  use  in  throwing  light  on  this 
subject.  The  whys  and  the  wherefores  cannot 
alter  the  facts  before  our  eyes.  That  the»e  is 
a  cause,  no  person  can  doubt;  but  Heave  this 
subject  for  some  one  more  able  than  myself  to 
grapple  with. — John  Kyle. —  G.  J. 

Sibthorpia  europ^a. — The  introduction 
of  this  plant  as  a  covering  for  the  peat,  moss, 
&c.  necessarily  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
many  species  of  orchids,  would  be  a  valuable 
acquisition,  its  small  green  leaves  and  compact 
creeping  habit  admirably  adapting  it  to  such  a 
purpose.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  disagreeable 
appearance  of  dead  sphagnum,  which  meets  the 
eye  in  all  directions,  the  spectator  would  look 
with  pleasure  on  this  little  native  of  our  favou- 
rite isle,  rambling  with  modest  and  delicate  lux- 
uriance amongst,  and  giving  additional  loveli- 
ness to,  its  nobler  tropical  acquaintance. —  G.  G 

Epacris  Atleeana. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  family.  It  is,  in  the  form 
of  the  flower,  approximating  to  grandiflora 
and  miniata,  but  the  colour  is  a  fawn,  with 
white  tips,  the  bloom  abundant,  the  habit 
much  the  same  as  the  best  of  the  genus.  It 
I  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  family  of  Epacris. 
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Interior  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Conservatory  at  Chatsirorth. 
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During  the  present  month,  the  practice  of 
allowing  perfect  ventilation  and  shading  the 
plants  must  be  continued,  as  directed  at  p.  207. 
The  climbing  plants  must  have  their  young 
growing  shoots  attended  to  ;  and  plants  in 
bloom  must  get  a  good  supply  of  water.  In 
order  to  afford  the  plants  a  period  of  rest,  the 
house  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  now, 
since  during  the  more  ordinary  season  of  re- 
pose, that  is,  in  winter,  this  house  should  be 
kept  rather  warm  and  close,  being  then  made 
the  receptacle  for  a  variety  of  gay  plants. 

Japan  Lilies. — (See  p.  102.)  These *'ill 
now  be  rapidly  progressing  in  growth.  When 
the  practice  of  keeping  the  conservatory  per- 
fectly ventilated  is  adopted,  they  may  stand  in 
this  house  ;  but  if  it  is  kept  more  close,  they 
will  be  better  either  out  of  doors,  or  in  frames, 
until  they  advance  nearer  a  flowering  state. 
A  little  clear  manure  water  will  suit  them 
while  in  this  state  of  growth  :  it  may  be  given 
once  a  week  at  first,  then  increased  to  three 
times  a  week,  or  every  alternate  watering,  if 
not  too  strong. 

Achimcnes,  §c. — A  few  plants  of  these  may 
be  raised  from  cuttings,  for  flowering  in 
autumn.  The  best  species  for  this  purpose  are 
A.  longiflora,  A.  pieta,  and  A.  pedunculate. 
Prepare  a  supply  of  plants  of  the  shrubby 
Gesneras,  such  as  G.  oblongata. 

Scarht  Pelargonium*. — A  few  large  plants, 

47. 


grown  on  purpose,  have  a  very  fine  effect  at 
this  season  of  tile  year.  Remove  them  here 
from  the  house,  or  the  frames  where  they  have 
been  grown,  when  they  are  nicely  in  flower, 
and  remove  the  decaying  flowers.  Some  of  the 
larger  ones  should  be  chosen,  such  as  Smith's 
Emperor,  which,  with  several  others,  bears 
immense  bunches  of  bloom. 

Annuals. — In  order  to  assist  in  keeping  up 
a  display  of  flowers  through  the  autumn,  a  few 
of  the  best  free-flowering  showy  annuals  may 
be  sown  early  this  month,  and  grown  in  pots, 
in  cool'  frames  or  pits,  for  removal  when  in 
flower.  Sow  them  in  wide,  shallow  pots,  or 
in  boxes  ;  and  prick  them  out  an  inch  or  two 
apart  in  light  rich  soil,  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled  :  when  they  have  formed  two  or  three 
pairs  of  leaves,  pot  them  either  singly,  or  two 
or  three  together,  according  to  their  habit. 
Choose  those  with  distinct  colours  ;  they  have 
a  much  better  effect  than  undecided  colours. 
We  should  select  such  as  Nemophila  in?ignis 
grandiflora  (blue),  Tagetes  tenuifolia  (orange), 
Ageratum  mexicanum  (pale  blue),  Collinsia 
grandiflora  (white  and  lilac),  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii  (crimson),  Tropajolum-minus  (orange), 
and  Reseda  odorata  ;  though  there  are,  of 
course,  many  others  that  might  be  chosen. 
Some  of  the  tender  annuals,  such  as  the 
Balsams,  Cockscombs,  &c,  will  also,  of  course, 
be  removed  here,  in  order  to  assist  in  keep- 
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ing  up  a  display  of  flowers.  The  different 
Indian  balsams  are  exceedingly  well  suited  for 
this  purpose,  and  may  be  grown  into  splendid 
specimens.  Their  treatment  may  be  found 
detailed  at  p.  493  of  the  Annals  of  Horticul- 
ture. 

Chrysanthemums. — Much  of  the  autumnal 
display  of  a  conservatory  depends  on  a  supply 
of  these  plants  ;  and,  indeed,  through  the 
earlier  part  of  the  winter  they  maintain  their 
ground,  if  managed  with  that  view.  Not  that 
these  are  the  only  flowers  which  can  be  had  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  for  by  the  aid  of  forcing, 
almost  any  kind  of  plant  may,  if  required,  be 
brought  to  bloom  in  winter  ;  but  Chrysan- 
themums are  peculiarly  autumnal  flowers,  and 
though  they  want  an  agreeable  fragrance,  they 
are  very  showy  ;  besides,  they  have  a  degree 
of  freshness  and  distinctness  from  the  summer 
flowers,  with  which  at  that  season  one  has 
been  most  familiar,  which  is  an  additional 
recommendation.  The  potting  of  the  plants 
should  be  attended  to,  and,  above  all,  the 
watering  of  them,  so  that  they  may  retain 
their  foliage  in  a  healthy  state.  If  they  have 
been  planted  out,  with  a  view  to  taking  them 
up  for  potting  towards  the  autumn,  it  will  be 
advisable  occasionally  to  thrust  a  spade  down 
all  round  them,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
stem,  beginning,  perhaps,  at  six  inches,  and 
increasing  the  distance  very  slightly  each  time. 
This  will  moderate  their  growth,  as  it  will  act 
as  a  gradual  and  not  sudden  check,  and  will 
cause  them  to  grow  dwarfer  and  more  bushy. 
For  the  same  purpose,  the  strongest  shoots 
should  be  occasionally  topped. 
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Green-house  plants  will  now,  for  ths  most 
part,  be  removed  for  their  ordinary  habita- 
tions, which  will  afford  accommodation  for  the 
growth  of  tender  annuals,  such  as  the  various 
Impatiens,  Globe  amaranths,  Cockscombs, 
Egg-plants,  Browallias,  &c.  ;  and  also  for 
many  stove  plants,  which  may  be  removed 
here  for  the  summer  with  great  convenience. 
When  the  green-houses  are  thus  employed, 
their  management  as  regards  temperature,mois- 
ture,  and  ventilation,  must  be  assimilated  with 
that  of  the  plant  stove,  for  which  see  p.  253. 
The  tenderer  of  the  green -house  plants  will 
be  removed  into  -cool  pits,  well  ventilated, 
which  offer  the  best  of  all  situations  for 
growing  them  in  the  summer.  The  more 
hardy  and  robust  kinds  should  be  placed  in  any 
convenient  and  appropriate  situation  out  of 
doors,  till  the  middle  of  September,  or  later, 
if  the  autumn  proves  fine. 

House  fob  Miscellaneous  Plants. — 
This  structure  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose  just  named,  that  is, 
the    growth    of    tender    annuals    and    stove 


plants,  such  as  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  and  also 
many  of  the  hardier  of  the  stove  shrubs,  while 
they  are  making  their  growth.  When  used 
for  this  purpose,  the  house  should,  as  above 
remarked,  be  subjected  to  the  general  ma- 
nagement of  the  stove,  but  may  be  kept  some- 
what— that  is  a  few  degrees — cooler.  If  the 
house  is  not  devoted  to  this  purpose,  it  may 
very  properly  be  used  in  preparing  plants  fol- 
iate blooming  in  the  conservatory ;  these,  how- 
ever, may  be  quite  as  successfully  grown  and 
prepared  in  pits  ;  and  such  consist  of  Salvias, 
Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums,  shrubby  Calceo- 
larias, Coronillas,  Siphocampylosbicolor,  China, 
Hybrid  China,  and  Tea-scented  roses,  &c.  &c. 
These  plants,  whether  grown  in  the  house  or  in 
pits,  require  as  free  ventilation  as  can  be  given, 
and  to  have  the  atmosphere  about  them  kept 
moderately  damp,  by  giving  the  walls,  paths, 
pots,  &c,  frequent  gentle  sprinklings  with  the 
syringe. 

Primulas.  —  These  plants  are  scarcely 
equalled  for  usefulness  and  for  gaiety  during 
the  winter  months,  especially  the  double  va- 
rieties, white  and  purple.  Seeds  of  the 
ordinary  varieties,  both  plain  and  fringed, 
may  be  sown  now,  for  a  stock  of  plants  to 
bloom  next  winter.  The  double  ones,  which 
do  not  produce  seeds,  should  now  also  be  pro- 
pagated by  division  ;  cuttings  of  them  may 
also  be  planted.  In  dividing  them,  take  the 
old  plants,  and  separate  them  into  as  many 
pieces  as  there  are  single  hearts,  or  shoots,  and 
get  as  many  of  the  old  roots  attached  to  each 
division  as  possible  :  those  pieces  to  which  no 
roots  can  be  obtained,  must  be  planted  as  cut- 
tings, and  will  root  readily  enough  if  kept 
close  for  a  time.  Pot  the  others  in  light  soil, 
composed  of  equalpartsof  sandy  loam  and  peat, 
and  place  them  in  a  hot-bed,  where  they  will 
get  agentle  bottom  heat.  When  they  are  rooted 
freely,  shift  them  into  large  pots,  and  place 
them  in  an  ordinary  green-house,  not  ex- 
posing them  too  suddenly  :  pick  off  all  the 
blooms  that  appear.  In  October,  shift  them 
into  their  blooming-pots,  which  may  be  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  plant,  and  the  convenience  for  growing 
it;  they  must  not  have  too  large  pots  for  the 
quantity  of  roots  they  possess,  and  must  be 
well  drained.  They  will  begin  to  bloom  in 
November,  and  will  continue  for  several 
months  in  succession.  After  blooming,  rest 
them  till  the  following  July. 

TropiBolums.  —  When  these  have  done 
flowering,  and  begin  to  show  symptoms  of 
decay  in  their  foliage,  dry  them  off  gradually 
by  withholding  water.  Keep  the  roots  in  a 
dry  place, — beneath  the  plant-stage  in  the 
green-house  is  a  good  place,  if  it  be  dry,  and 
not  subject  to  drip.  Keep  them  at  rest,  till 
the  spring,  if  you  can  ;  but  if  they  begin  to 
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grow  in  the  autumn,  they  must  be  potted  and 
grown  on  in  the  geranium-house. 

C'oronillas,  and  other  plants,  as  Salvias, 
Cinerarias,  &c.,  for  flowering  in  the  winter, 
should  be  shifted  now,  and  have  all  the 
flowers  picked  off  before  they  expand, — in 
fact,  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

Heath-House. — All  the  plants  in  this 
house, — both  Heaths,  New  Holland,  and  Cape 
plants,  will  do  as  well  or  better  in  the  cool 
pits  than  any  where  else  ;  and  their  treatment 
may  be  summed  up  thus  : — pot  all  such  as 
manifest  signs  of  growth;  in  fact,  all  that  have 
not  been  potted  before  during  this  season  will 
require  it  now,  and  many  of  the  free-growing 
ones  also,  that  were  potted  in  spring.  In 
watering,  take  care  that  the  soil  never  gets 
dry,  and  if  the  pots  are  properly  drained, 
plentiful  watering  will  not  make  it  too  wet. 
Give  them  free  air,  both  beneath  the  platform 
they  stand  on  (see  p.  4),  and  about  the  tops, 
but  shade  them  in  bright  sunshine.  The  same 
treatment  must  be  given  if  they  are  kept  in 
the  house,  only  the  shading  is  then  still  more 
urgent.  If  the  plants  are  removed  to  the  pits, 
the  house  may  be  temporarily  filled  with  other 
things.  It  is  only  the  more  delicate  kinds 
that  require  to  be  now  kept  in-doors :  the  larger 
and  more  hardy  of  the  plants  ma)- be  placed  out- 
doors, in  a  shady  situation,  on  a  good  bed  of 
coal-ashes,  to  keep  down  the  worms  ;  but  they 
should  be  provided  with  some  light  covering, 
such  as  the  waterproof  canvass,  to  let  down  so 
as  to  shelter  them  in  stormy  weather,  and 
when  the  nights  are  cold.  Specimen  plants 
must  be  nursed  along  with  all  the  care  bestowed 
on  an  infant. 

Camellia-house.—  Camellias. — The  growth 
of  the  Camellias  will  now  be  getting  matured, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  they  will  be  benefited 
by  being  removed  to  a  sheltered  and  protected 
situation  out  of  doors  for  a  month  or  two, 
after  being  hardened  off  in  a  cooler  house  than 
that  which  they  made  their  growth  in.  The 
very  small  plants  had  better  not  be  exposed, 
but  should  either  be  kept  in  the  house,  or  in 
pits.  The  house  may  now  be  kept  cooler  than 
has  been  previously  recommended,  unless,  for 
any  particular  purpose,  such  as  propagation, 
or  inducing  late  growth  in  any  of  the  plants, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  it  to  a  moderate 
warmth.  The  warmth  will  be,  of  course,  re- 
gulated by  the  amount  of  ventilation.  When 
kept  tolerably  close  and  moist,  this  house  is  a 
good  nursery  for  sickly  plants,  or  for  growing 
young  or  tender  ones,  liefer  to  the  general 
management  already  recommended.  When 
the  plants  are  setting  their  blossom-buds,  give 
them  clear  diluted  manure  water. 

Azaleas  and  other  plants,  kept  in  this  house, 
must  be  managed  in  a  similar  manner. 

PEi.AHGOXiujr-HOUSE.  —  Pelargoniums. — 


Attention  to  ventilation,  so  that  there  is  a  free 
interchange  of  air,  without  producing  cold 
draughts, — shading  whenever  the  sun  is  clear 
and  strong  ;  watering  regularly  and  liberally, 
— occasionally  with  clear  manure  water  ;  re- 
moving the  decaying  flowers,  and  cutting 
down  the  earlier  blooming  plants,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  cuttings  for 
propagation,  and  also  so  that  the  plants  may 
bloom  again  later  in  the  season, — these  are 
the  principal  routine  matters  that  require  to 
be  attended  to.  The  plants  must  have  abund- 
ance of  air. 

Seedlings. — Where  it  is  intended  to  raise 
seedlings,  proper  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  ensure  seed  which  is  likely  to  produce  some- 
thing worth  the  trouble  of  rearing  the  plants  : 
this  is  done  by  carefully  impregnating  the 
pistil  of  one  flower  possessing  the  basis  of 
good  properties,  with  the  pollen  from  another 
flower  possessing  some  desirable  quality,  such 
as  colour  or  marking,  absent  in  the  other. 
After  impregnation,  the  flower  should  be 
loosely  tied  over  with  gauze  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  insects.  Not  more  than  one 
flower  on  a  truss,  nor,  indeed,  more  than  one 
on  a  plant,  should  be  allowed  to  produce  seed, 
so  that  all  the  energies  of  the  plant  may  be 
directed  to  that  one.  Sow  the  seeds  as  soon 
as  they  are  ripe,  and  treat  the  young  plants 
the  same  as  cuttings.  If  sown  early,  and 
grown' to  some  size  in  the  autumn,  they  will 
flower  well  in  the  next  spring  and  summer. 

Old  Plants. — Plants  which  are  now  going 
out  of  bloom,  or  in  which  the  best  of  the  bloom 
is  past,  should  be  cut  down.  These  plants,  if 
properly  managed,  will  come  into  flower  dur- 
ing the  autumn  or  winter,  if  required  to  do 
so,  or  at  any  rate  will  make  larger  and  earlier 
flowering  plants  for  next  spring,  than  such  as 
are  cut  down  at  a  later  period  of  the  year. 
They  will  also  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cuttings,  which  should  be  put  in  to  form  the 
main  stock  of  young  plants.  After  the  plants 
are  cut  down — they  should  be  cut  down  un- 
sparingly— reduced  to  mere  stumps,  if  close, 
bushy  plants  arc  valued — keep  them  compara- 
tively dry,  for  as  there  will  be  no  call  on  the 
resources  of  the  plant  by  exhalation  from  the 
leaves,  so  the  roots  will  be  comparatively  in- 
active, and,  in  consequence,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water  at  the  root,  instead  of  benefiting 
them,  would  do  them  considerable  injury. 
They  may  bo  placed  in  a  sheltered  situation 
out  of  doors,  which  is  better  for  them  than 
keeping  them  confined  at  all,  and  they  break 
with  more  vigour,  but  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected from  heavy  rains.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  have  shot  out  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  length,  the  young  shoots  should  be 
thinned  a  little  if  at  all  numerous,  as  tliey 
usually  are  ;  and  eventually,  as  they  get  a 
u  2 
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little  more  strength,  all  that  are  not  required 
to  form  a  head  should  be  taken  off.  Remove 
all  that  grow  towards  the  centre,  so  that  it 
may  be  kept  open,  and  retain  the  best  placed 
shoots  which  grow  outwards,  at  as  equal  dis- 
tances as  possible.  Before  they  are  far  advanced 
they  should  be  repotted  into  smaller  pots.  The 
former  mass  of  earth  must  be  nearly  removed 
from  amoDg  the  roots,  and  the  roots  themselves 
thinned,  and  cut  in  rather  severely.  A  plant 
that  has  grown  in  an  eight-inch  pot  may  be 
reduced  so  as  to  get  it  into  a  five-inch  one  ; 
and  a  plant  from  a  six-inch  pot  may  be  put  in 
a  three-inch  one,  and  so  on.  This  may  be 
taken  as  a  rough  guide,  but  the  strength  of  the 
plant  and  the  number  of  the  roots  are  the 
only  proper  guides  in  this  respect.  Pot  the 
plants  in  a  light  loamy  soil,  of  rather  sandy 
texture,  and  be  sure  di-ain  them  well.  After  re- 
potting, they  must  be  very  cautiously  watered 
for  some  time,  until  they  begin  to  grow  freely. 
A  cool  pit  or  frame  is  the  best  place  for  them 
henceforward  until  they  are  moved  into  the 
house,  in  the  autumn. 

Calceolarias, ^-Encourage  the  growth  of  the 
young  shoots  for  the  purpose  of  propagation  : 
they  need  not  be  made  to  acquire*.  Sry  much 
vigour,  but  just  keep  them  in  a  clean  healthy 
state  ;  and  by  having  the  plants  in  a  cool 
frame  they  will  be  prevented,  in  great  measure, 
from  running  up  to  flower,  which  is  objection- 
able so  far  as  propagation  is  concerned.  As 
the  plants  go  out  of  bloom,  cut  off  the  flower- 
stalks,  renew  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  keep 
them  regularly  watered  with  the  view  of 
inducing  a  growth  of  young  shoots  for  cut- 
tings. This  applies  specially  to  those  distin- 
guished as  half-shrubby  varieties  :  those  of 
decided  shrubby  habit  generally  furnish 
cuttings  enough  without  difficulty. 

Cinerarias. — Separate  and  pot  another  batch 
of  suckers  of  the  different  varieties  of  these 
plants,  to  flower  in  succession  after  those  pre- 
viously prepared.  The  latter  should  He  potted 
occasionally  as  they  progress  in  growth.  A 
little  attention  in  securing  successional  plants 
will  secure  a  display  of  these  flowers  all  through 
the  winter  and  spring  ;  and  no  flower  is  better 
adapted  for  ornamenting  green-houses,  or  for 
cutting  for  bouquets.  Cool  pits  are  the  best 
places  for  them  in  summer  ;  and  if  frost  can 
be  kept  out,  in  winter  too. 

Fiichsias. — Probably  these  are,  by  this  time, 
in  pots  as  large  as  may  be  convenient  ;  if  so, 
and  they  are  either  in  full  bloom,  or  approach- 
ing that  state,  supply  them  with  clear  diluted 
liquid  manure,  every  alternate  watering.  If 
they  are  later,  give  them  another  shift.  Propa- 
gate such  kinds  as  may  happen  to  give  satisfac- 
tion :  for  our  parts  we  think  the  old-fashioned 
species,  such  as  F.  coccinea,  gracilis,  globosa, 
virgatn,  macrostemma,  &c,  more  beautiful  than 


the  new-fashioned  dull-coloured  hybrids.  F. 
corymbiflora  is  a  grand  plant,  when  there  is 
space  to  grow  it  large  ;  so  is  F.  fulgens  grandi- 
flora,  and  F.  serratifolia,  but  they  are  not 
suitable  for  growing  as  small  bushes.  '  In  the 
latter  character,  two  or  three  of  the  old  kinds 
of  small  growth,  are  very  beautiful  when 
nicely  managed  ;  these  are,  F.  microphylla, 
reflexa,  cylindracea,  thymifolia,  &c.  Shift  on 
some  of  the  younger  plants  to  furnish  bloom- 
ing specimens  later  in  the  season 
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Many  of  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  the 
green-house,  and  this  will  give  more  space  for 
those  that  remain  ;  let  them  have  the  full 
advantage  of  it  by  placing  them  thinly,  in 
order  that  they  may  get  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible in  every  part. 

Temperature,  tyc. — Keep  up  a  strong  moist 
heat — on  an  average  60  degrees  by  day,  and 
65  to  70  degrees  at  night — which  may  be  done 
by  closing  the  house  in  the  afternoon,  while 
the  sun  shines  on  it,  and  keeping  the  walls  and 
floors,  &c.  continually  moist.  Admit  fresh  air 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day:  the  directions  at 
p,  253  may  also  be  referred  to  with  advantage. 

Watering. — As  a  matter  of  course  this 
operation  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  but  at 
this  season  the  plants  require  a  liberal  supply. 
The  stronger  kinds  may  get  a  little  manure 
water  once  a  week.  AVhere  any  of  the  bulbous 
or  tuberous  rooted  plants  are  approaching 
maturity,  let  the  supply  of  water  be  gradually 
lessened,  and  when  the  leaves  are  become  yel- 
low, it  may  be  quite — or  almost  entirely — 
suspended. 

Potting  and  Pruning  may  be  continued 
when  necessary  :  in  particular  let  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  latter  called  "  stopping,"  which 
is,  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  when 
young,  be  closely  followed  up  to  secure  bushy 
plants. 

Red  Spider  and  other  insects,  such  as  the 
Thrip,  are  apt  to  be  troublesome  when  the 
weather  gets  hot.  The  best  preventive  is  a 
hot  moist  atmosphere,  which  is  also  best  for 
the  plants  ;  it  is  a  hot  dry  air  that  encourages 
them.  Syringing  with  clear  soot  water  is  said 
to  dislodge  them  ;  and  sulphur  vivum,  smeared 
on  the  pipes  or  walls  where  the  sun  will 
reach  it,  also  raises  an  effluvium  which  is  dis- 
tasteful to  them. 

Luculias. — Discontinue  stopping  the  young 
shoots  of  these  when  heads  of  flowers  are 
wanted,  as  they  will  hardly  flower  at  all,  or 
very  weakly,  if  this  is  longer  continued.  The 
plants  may  be  taken  to  the  green-house. 

Ixora,  and  many  similar  stove  shrubs,  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  will  take 
root  if  planted  in  sandy^soil,  and  placed  in 
moist  heat. 
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Amaryllis. — The  plants  that  are  required 
for  early  flowering,  should  now  receive  less 
water,  and  be  gradually  brought  to  a  resting 
state,  previously  to  their  throwing  up  their 
flower  stems. 

Achimenes  picta. — Select  healthy  and  vigor- 
bus  young  plants  of  this,  and  of  Oemera 
zebrina,  and  pot  them  ;  they  will  come  in  well 
for  winter  flowering. 

Achimenesmultiflora  and  longiflora. — When 
it  has  been  possible  to  keep  any  of  these  dor- 
mant up  to  this  time,  if  they  are  planted  now 
they  will  flower  during  the  autumn. 

Gloxinias  and  Qesneras,  in  a  growing  state, 
require  a  good  supply  of  water.  Some  prefer 
to  dry  off  the  former,  when  the  blooming  is 
past,  and  some  prefer  the  contrary ;  very  good 
plants  have  been  grown  on  both  plans.  Ges- 
neras  are  usually  dried  off ;  and  the  others,  if 
not  dried,  need  rest. 

Cactuses. — 'As  soon  as  ever  the  bloom  is  a 
little  past  let  them  be  grown  on  freely  in  rich 
soil,  in  a  hot  moist  atmosphere  ;  when  the 
growth  is  made,  gradually  harden  them,  so  as 
to  get  to  expose  them  for  a  time,  in  a  hot,  dry 
place,  out  of  doors — the  gravel-walk  in  front 
of  a  glass  building  is  a  good  place — keep  them 
through  the  winter  in  a  cool,  dry  green-house, 
and  bring  them  into  the  stove  to  flower,  iu 
succession,  as  wanted. 

Gardenia — the  Cape  Jasmine — is  a  great 
favourite,  from  its  delicious  fragrance.  Put  in 
cuttings  of  both  kinds,  G.  radicans  and  florida, 
in  a  dung  bed,  and  grow  the  young  plants 
there  ;  indeed  they  grow  better  in  such  a  situ- 
ation than  in  any  other. 

■  Begonias.- — The  winter  and  early  spring 
flowering  kinds  should  be  looked  out  and  re- 
potted, so  as  to  have  made  good  growth  by 
the  end  of  autumn.  Some  of  these  are  very 
beautiful  plants  for  winter  flowering. 

Palms. — Most  of  the  plants  will  have  made 
their  growth  ;  in  that  case,  give  them  less 
water  for  a  time,  and  also  less  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  then  drop  the  heat  a  little  by 
good  ventilation.  Those  of  the  plants  which 
are  bearing  fruit  should  have  a  liberal  supply 
of  clear  manure  water. 

ORCHIDACEOUS    HOUSE. 

The  same  general  features  of  management, 
as  regards  the  atmospherical  condition  of  this 
house,  shading,  watering,  &c.  as  have  been 
already  explained  at  p.  2.54,  must  be  continued 
— these  conditions  are,  a  high  temperature, 
moist  atmosphere,  with  little  ventilation.  In 
fact,  there  is  little  variation  in  these  features 
of  treatment  throughout  the  six  or  eight  genial 
months  of  the  year,  except  that  shading  is  not 
required  but  in  bright  sunshine.  Generally 
speaking,  the  plants  which  manifest  signs  of 
growth  should  be  repotted,  or,  at  least,  exa- 


mined, and  the  material,  whether  soil  or  moss, 
about  their  roots,  rearranged ;  and  any  of  the 
plants  which  are  growing  away  vigorously 
may  get  a  little  weak,  clear,  manure  water 
occasionally — perhaps  once  in  two  or  three 
days ;  if  they  are  in  pots,  this  can  be  given  in 
the  ordinary  way  ;  but  in  the  case  of  those 
growing  in  baskets  or  on  blocks,  it  can  only 
be  given  them  by  means  of  the  syringe.  The 
blocks  and  baskets  on  and  in  which  plants  are 
growing,  should,  besides,  be  frequently  damped 
by  the  syringe,  using  water  of  the  temperature 
of  the  house. 

Early-growing  Plants  will,  in  many  cases, 
have  completed  their  growth  ;  in  which  case, 
they  may  with  propriety  be  removed  for  a 
time,  either  to  the  cooler-house,  or  a  pit  where 
an  average  temperature  of  60  degrees  is 
kept  up,  without  the  aid  of  sun-heat.  The 
object  is,  to  submit  the  plants  to  an  atmo- 
sphere less  highly  charged  both  with  heat  and 
humidity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  them 
a  greater  supply  of  fresh  air.  Of  course,  they 
must  be  gradually  submitted  to  the  change, 
and  must  be  taken  back  again  to  their  former 
situation,  when  they  show  symptoms  of  flower- 
ing, or  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Plants  in  flower,  or  at  least,  when  they  are 
ready  to  open  their  blossoms,  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  cooler-house,  where  they  open 
deeper  coloured,  and  keep  longer  in  flower. 
A  warm  green-house  or  conservatory  is  suit- 
able for  them  when  in  this  state. 

Cattleyas. — This  is  a  good  time  to  pot  some 
of  the  Cattleyas,  which  are  about  commencing 
to  grow.  Let  it  be  done  carefully,  as  de- 
scribed at  p.  58. 

Mr.  Lyons  says,  and  we  quite  agree  with 
him,  that  "  the  general  practice  of  eradicating 
weeds,  is  highly  to  be  approved  of,  and  among 
orchidaceous  plants,  when  they  smother  or 
choke  them,  it  becomes  necessary, — therefore 
eradicate  weeds.  From  these  plants  being 
grown  principally  in  lumps  of  peat,  in  a  short 
time  the  soil  becomes  covered  with  indigenous 
bog  plants.  These  I  would  not  call  weeds, 
nor  are  they  unsightly  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
conceive  them  to  be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the  house, 
than  a  mass  of  shapeless  lumps  of  brown  peat 
and  potsherds.  I  am  fond  of  them,  and  rather 
cherish  them  to  a  certain  extent.  I  sometimes 
thin,  but  never  eradicate  them  ;  they  are  my 
hygrometers,  and  indicate  when  the  plants 
require  water  by  their  leaves  flagging  ;  be- 
sides which,  they  retain  a  wholesome  moisture 
under  the  roots  of  the  plants.*'  We  very 
much  admire  some  of  the  smaller  Lycopodiums 
planted  about  the  pots  and  baskets  ;  their 
peculiarly  elegant  form  of  growth  renders 
them  very  appropriate  for  this  purpose  :  there 
are  several  of  them  which  are  suitable,  but 
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perhaps  L.  denticulatum  is  as  good  as  any, 
and  it  is  easily  procured.  The  native  Ilydro- 
cotyle  vulgaris, — a  plant  with  small  round 
leaves, — looks  very  pretty  in  such  situations. 

FORCING-HOUSE    FOR    FLOWERS. 

Cacti. —  Such  plants  of  Epiphyllum  and 
Cereus,  as  were  forced  early,  will  by  this  time 
have  nearly  finished  their  growth.  They 
should  now  be  freely  exposed  to  air  and  sun- 
heat,  by  placing  them  under  a  south  wall,  on 
gravel,  or  in  any  similar  situation  ;  if  pro- 
tected from  heavy  rains,  they  ripen  their 
shoots  more  perfectly. 

Pinks. — Attend  to  those  bedded  out,  keep- 
ing them  free  from  weeds,  and  the  ground  well 
stirred  about  them.  In  dry  weather  let  them 
be  regularly  watered,  using  liquid  manure, 
not  too  strong,  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Heliotropes. — Plants  of  this,  and  others  of 
similar  habits,  should  be  regularly  shifted  as 
they  advance,  until  they  are  in  pots  of  the 
required  sizes.  The  shifts  should  be  small,  in 
order  to  render  the  roots  a  matted  ball,  and 
check  too  rapid  a  growth,  so  that  their  supply 
of  food,  when  forced,  may  depend  more  on 
judicious  watering  than  on  the  quantity  of 
soil  in  the  pots.  The  plants  should  also  be 
regularly  stopped,  so  as  to  get  them  as  bushy 
and  of  as  good  a  form  as  possible.  Every 
flower  should  also  be  picked  off  as  soon  as 
it  appears,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  not 
be  weakened  by  its  expansion. 

Bulbous  roots  of  all  descriptions,  in  pots, 
should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  ;  and  should, 
also,  be  gradually  ripened  off  as  the  leaves 
decay,  and  be  protected  from  heavy  rains,  or 
they  are  very  liable  to  commence  their  growth 
prematurely. 

Pelargoniums. — Continue  to  shift,  as  the 
plants  of  the  different  forcings  arrive  at  a 
proper  state,  and  carefully  attend  to  the 
watering  and  stopping  the  shoots  of  those 
already  done.  Cuttings  should  also  be  put 
in,  if  an  increase  of  stock  is  required,  or  to 
replace  such  as  are  becoming  unsightly,  or 
old.  If  any  cuttings,  previously  put  in,  are 
sufficiently  rooted,  po't  them  off  in  light  rich 
soil,  and  keep  them  in  a  close  pit  until  well 
started. 

Chinese  Roses,  recently  potted,  should  be 
stopped  in,  to  make  them  bush}r,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  bloom  until  required  for 
forcing.  Continue  to  propagate  any  desirable 
kinds,  either  by  cuttings  or  layers,  they  will 
make  serviceable  plants  by  the  spring. 

After  Treatment. — Continue  the  greatest 
attention  to  all  plants  in  pots,  with  regard  to 
weeding,  watering,  and  other  routine  opera- 
tions. Some  of  the  plants  which  were  first 
forced  will  soon  exhibit  signs  of  having  com- 
pleted their  growth.     "Where  this  is  the  case, 


begin  to  gradually  reduce  their  supply  of 
water,  until  they  appear  quite  at  rest  ;  and 
then  they  should  be  kept  in  such  state,  if 
possible,  until  wanted  in  the  forcing-house. 

PITS    AND    FRAMES. 

During  the  summer,  the  pits  and  frames 
serve  as  nurseries  for  young  plants,  hospitals 
for  sickly  ones,  and  very  appropriate  places 
for  growing,  to  the  greatest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, the  whole  race  of  green-house  plants. 

Forcing  Plants.  —  The  different  green- 
house plants  intended  for  winter  flowering, 
such  as  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  Salvias, 
Heliotropes,  &c.  should  be  grown  in  these 
places,  into  good  bushy  plants,  and  all  the 
flowers  removed  up  to  a  late  period  in  the 
autumn  ;  the  plants  will  then  be  in  a  state  to 
be  soon  brought  into  bloom  when  required,  by 
the  application  of  a  very  slight  increase  of  heat. 

Tender  Annuals  will  be,  for  the  most  part, 
removed  to  the  green-house  ;  but  where  any 
of  the  smaller  kinds,  or  late  plants,  are  still 
in  the  pits,  they  must  be  watered  occasionally 
with  dilute  liquid  manure,  and  kept  growing 
on,  as  before  recommended. 

Green-house  Plants,  removed  here  for  the 
summer,  should  get  plenty  of  air.  The  venti- 
lators in  the  wall  beneath  the  plants  should  be 
kept  constantly  open  ;  and  the  sashes,  either 
removed  during  dull  mild  weather,  and  at 
night,  when  fine  ;  or,  if  the  weather  is  rough 
and  unpropitious,  they  must  be  tilted  up  either 
at  back,  or  on  one  side,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient ;  if  tilted  sideways,  it  should  be  on 
the  side  opposite  the  wind.  In  all  mild 
weather,  they  are  benefited  by  full  exposure. 
During  the  day,  in  hot  sunny  weather,  the 
lights  must  be  put  on,  and  tilted  up,  and  a 
garden-mat  thrown  over  to  k&ep  the  fierce 
sun-rays  from  the  plants ;  for  the  intense 
brightness  and  heat  often  experienced  in  the 
summer  is  injurious  to  the  plants,  especially 
if  they  are  just  producing  tender  shoots. 
Nothing  is  more  essential,  during  summer, 
than  regular  and  thorough  waterings,  so  that 
the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  want ;  for  even 
if  the  earth  gets  dry  without  producing  any 
immediate  and  apparent  injury,  it  often  lays 
the  foundation  of  some.  When  newly  potted, 
the  plants  require  less  water,  until  the  roots 
again  become  active,  and  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  pots,  than  when  the  pots 
are  very  full  of  roots. 

Stocks. — Sow  some  ten-weeks  Stocks,  to 
flower  in  February,  next  year.  The  plants 
should  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  up  to 
November,  when  they  may  be  taken  to  the 
green -house. 

"WINDOW   GARDENING. 

The  Permanent  Plants — by  this  expres- 
sion we  mean,  such  plants  as  Pelargoniums, 
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Fuchsias,  &c,  as  distinguished  from  annuals, 
which  do  not  last  long — will  be  growing  and 
flowering  to  perfection  ;  and  if  they  were 
potted  at  once  into  their  full-sized  pots,  as 
recommended  some  time  since,  there  will  be 
little  to  do  for  them,  but  to  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  water,  which  is  very  essential. 
As  soon  as  the  pots  begin  to  get  full  of 
roots,  give  the  plants  at  every  alternate 
watering*  some  diluted  clear  manure  water. 
Do  not  use  saucers  for  the  pots  ;  it  is  better 
to  let  the  superfluous  water  drain  away. 
"When  any  of  the  annual  plants  get  past  their 
prime,  remove  them  (for  they  soon  get  shabby) 
and  bring  others  into  their  places.  Let 
the  creepers  be  well  supplied  with  water — 
manure  water  occasionally,  as  above, — and 
keep  the  shoots  tied  to  whatever  support  is 
adopted  ;  but  not  too  regularly  to  make  them 
look  formal  and  stiff.  Much  of  the  beauty 
and  effect  of  climbing  plants  are  dependent  on 
this  air  of  graceful  negligence,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  their  branches.  Ferns  must  be 
placed  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  and 
must  be  kept  cool. 

THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

The  budding,  which  may  go  on  two  or 
three  months  in  some  seasons,  may  be  con- 
tinued till  you  have  done  all :  the  operation 
of-buddino-  on  China  and  some  other  sinooth- 
wooded  stocks,  either  in  pots  or  out  of  doors, 
may  be  done  several  months  in  the  open  air, 
and  pretty  nearly  all  the  year  in  houses. 
Most  of  the  tender  kinds  are  of  this  sort,  and 
are,  when  new  or  rare,  propagated  at  any 
period  ;  but  as  all  the  smaller  kinds  strike 
freely  from  cuttings,  they  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  budding  when  they  become  moder- 
ately plentiful.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  and  almost  every  month 
may  be  struck,  potted  off.  or  shifted,  according 
to  what  they  may  in  their  different  stages 
require.  Of  the  budding  operation  we  have 
already  given  an  account  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
stocks  keep  in  order,  so  long  may  all  sorts  be 
propagated.  Seedlings  may  be  planted  out, 
it"  they  are  large  enough,  from  the  seed-pans; 
and  those  already  in  beds  must  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and  be  liberally  watered,  if  the 
weather  be  dry.  There  must  be  still  a  vigi- 
lant look-out  for  the  stock  shoots  and  suckers, 
for  at  this  period  of  the  season  it  is  incredible 
the  rapid  growth  they  will  make  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  head  of  the  Rose.  Roses  on 
their  own  bottoms  are  likely  to  throw  up 
suckers  ;  these  should  he  removed  with  a  bit 
of  the  root,  and  be  planted  out  in  some  bed  or 
border,  for  they  will  make  good  plants  ;  but  if 
the  bloom  is  over,  and  you  care  not  for  the 
main  plant,  the  suckers  may  be  left  on  till  the 
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autumn,  and  be  removed  when  the  wood  is  ripe, 
as  they  will  be  less  checked  by  the  removal., 
'They  should  then  be  pruned  down  to  four  or 
six  eyes,  and  in  the  spring  they  can  be  cut 
down  to  two.  It  is  not  safe  to  cut  too  close 
in  autumn  pruning,  because  the  winter  frosts 
and  changes  frequently  cause  the  stems  to  die 
down  an  eye  or  two,  and  this  would  be  fatal, 
if  they  were  pruned  in  the  autumn,  as  close 
as  they  ought  to  be  left.  All  Noisette  and 
constantly-growing  Roses  require  occasional 
pruning  during  their  growth;  the  branches 
which  have  flowered  should  be  cut  back, 
and  unless  seed  is  wanted,  all  decayed  blooms 
should  be  cut  off.  The  rule  for  cutting  back, 
is  to  prune  down  to  a  strong  shoot,  or  a  pro- 
minent bud,  for  the  new  growth  keeps  pro- 
ducing flowers  in  a'.l  the  smooth-wooded  and 
China  kinds ;  the  perpetuals  should  be  cut 
back  to  a  bud,  when  the  flower  of  any  branch 
is  done  with. 

FLOTV^If  GARDEN. 

Anemones. — Take  up  the  roots  of  any  choice 
varieties  that  remain  in  the  ground,  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  died  away,  and  dry  them 
carefully  in  the  shade,  previously  to  storing 
them  away. 

American  shrubs. — Where  it  is  desirable  to 
propagate  any  of  these  plants,  it  may  now  be 
done  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings.  Remove  the 
seed-pods  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  form  them- 
selves ;  or,  what  is  better,  remove  the  flower- 
stems  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  faded. 

Annuals  sown  in  the  open  ground,  or  in 
beds,  may  be  transplanted,  as  required,  for 
filling  up  the  borders.  Remove  them  with 
good  lumps  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  do 
it  either  in  the  evening  or  in  dull  or  showery 
weather  ;  slightly  shade  them  for  a  day  or  two, 
if  they  require  it,  and  give  them  good  water- 
ings. When  annuals  are  to  be  left  to  flower 
T/here  sown,  let  them  be  well  thinned  out 
while  small,  or  they  will  crowd  and  spoil  each 
other  :  a  lew  may  be  sown  to  flower  late. 

Arboretum.'!. — This  is  a  good  time  of  the 
year  to  see  that  all  the  names  attached  to  the 
trees  and  shrubs  about  the  lawns  and  shrub- 
berries — which  excite  much  more  interest 
when  named  than  otherwise — are  correct  ; 
and,  where  they  are  not  so,  the  corrections 
should  be  made. 

Auriculas. — Renew  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  remove  the  dead  leaves  ;  be  very  careful 
in  watering,  that  the  roots  get  a  due  supply  : 
the  leaves  will  sometimes  throw  olTall  the  water 
that  might  be  supposed  to  reach  the  plant. 

Biennials  may  lie  transplanted,  as  directed 
for  perennials,  if  enough  advanced. 

Box-edgings,  that  were  not  clipped  in  the 
spring,  may  be  done  now.  Uo  not  let  them 
get  lo  i  large.     They  may  be  planted  at  any 
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time  of  the  year,  as  has  been  often   proved  ; 
«  and    perhaps   summer  is   even  the  best  time 
for   doing   this,    if   they  are   watered  pretty 
freely. 

Bidbs  of  spring-flowering  plants,  where 
they  are  ripened,  and  are  not  yet  taken  up, 
should  be  attended  to  without  delay.  Dry  the 
roots  carefully,  and  lay  them  by  in  a  cool  dry 
place  till  planting  time. 

Carnatio7is. — As  these  will  be  approaching 
a  blooming  state,  the  buds  must  be  thinned,  if 
fine  blooms  are  desired  ;  two  or  three  are  suf- 
ficient ona  stem.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  they 
must  be  watered,  and  will  be  benefited  by  an 
occasional  application,  once  in  half  a  dozen 
times,  of  clear  diluted  manure  water.  "When 
the  buds  are  nearly  ready  to  burst,  the  apex 
of  the  calyx  should  be  evenly  opened  at  the  five 
points  at  which  it  divides,  and  just  below  this, 
it  should  be  tied  round,  to  prevent  any  of  the 
divisions  from  splitting  too  far  down  ;  a  nar- 
row strip  of  green  silk^endered  adhesive  by 
a  coating  of  isinglass,  is  a  very  neat  way  of  do- 
ing this,  though  a  piece  of  common  bass  matting 
will  do.  The  silk  is  easily  removed,  when 
necessary,  Dy  damping  it.  As  the  outer 
or  guard  petals  open,  they  should  be  supported 
by  a  card,  which  is  fixed  beneath  the  flower 
by  making  two  cuts,  of  half  an  incli  long, 
at  right  angles,  and  pushing  the  points  thus 
formed  all  one  way  ;  they  form  a  support  to 
keep  the  card  in  its  place. 

Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  are  better  left  in 
the  ground  than  taken  up  :  if  they  are  lifted 
and  replanted  once  in  three  or  four  years  it 
will  be  sufficient;  they  flower  better,  and  make 
more  show,  when  the  patches  get  a  little  thick- 
ened. 

Dahlias. — Be  careful  to  have  these  properly 
and  securely  tied  in  as  they  advance  in  growth. 
Excessive  pruning,  as  sometimes  practised,  is 
injurious  ;  but  to  obtain  fine  blooms,  the  buds 
may  be  thinned.  They  require  plenty  of  water. 
Watch  carefully  for  and  destroy  earwigs. 

Flower-beds  and  borders  should  be  kept 
very  neat  ;  all  decaying  plants,  leaves,  and 
flowers,  should  be  removed  every  day,  or  at 
most  every  two  or  three  days.  Seed-pods 
should  be  removed  in  all  cases,  except  where 
it  is  specially  desired  to  preserve  seeds  of  any 
choice  flower.  Frequently  hoe  up  the  borders, 
where  not  covered  with  plants,  and  let  this  be 
done  deeply,  three  or  four  inches  down  ;  and 
do  not  be  too  particular  in  raking  off  all  the 
stones. 

Half-hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  not  planted 
out  during  last  month,  may  be  put  out  now, 
and  should  be  employed  to  fill  up  vacancies  as 
the  early  sown  annuals  go  off.  Most  of  these 
are  the  better  for  being  stopped  back  fre- 
quently, when  first  put  out  ;  for,  though  it 
keeps  them  back  from  flowering,  yet  they  grow- 


much  more  compactly,    and  eventually  pro- 
duce a  better  display  of  flowers. 

Herbaceous  plants  of  any  choice  or  rare 
kinds  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  divi- 
sion, as  may  be  most  convenient. 

Lawns  must  be  duly  mown,  rolled,  or  swept, 
or  that  greatest  of  all  charms  in  an  English 
pleasure  ground,  a  velvet-like  surface,  will  not 
be  realized. 

Mule  Pinks  are  exceedingly  desirable  flow- 
ers ;  they  should  be  propagated  either  by 
cuttings  or  by  layers  :  young  plants  are  much 
the  best,  if  they  are  strong  and  healthy. 

Pansies. — Continue  to  propagate  these 
plants  for  blooming  in  spring  ;  those  that  have 
been  blooming  hard  should  be  cut  pTetty  closely 
in  the  bed,  watered,  and  a  slight  dressing  of 
leaf  mould  laid  about  the  plant.  Rooted  cut- 
tings should  be  planted  out,  to  form  fresh 
beds. 

Perennials. — The  early  sown  ones  may  be 
transplanted  in  borders  of  poor  soil,  to  induce 
vigour  of  constitution,  and  an  early  flowering 
habit. 

Picotees  require  the  same  treatment  as  Car- 
nations.— Take  an  early  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing the  stock  of  these  plants  by  the  pro- 
cess of  layering,  which  is  a  more  certain  mode 
than  piping. 

Pinks — Early  in  the  montli  take  off  the 
pipings  for  striking,  and  plant  them  under 
hand  glasses  ;  the  practice  of  cutting  off  the 
points  of  the  leaves  is  not  a  good  one.  If  seed 
is  wanted,  remove  the  decaying  petals  of  the 
flower. 

Polyanthuses. — In  the  early  part  of  the 
month  these  may  be  parted,  and  planted  out 
in  a  cool  situation,  partially  shaded  :  a  north 
border  suits  them  better  than  any  other 
place. 

Primroses,  double. — These  may  be  parted, 
and  planted  out  for  increase.  The  double 
crimson  and  double  white  are  very  beautiful 
kinds,  but  much  less  frequently  seen  than  they 
ought  to  be.  They  prefer  a  cool  and  some- 
what shady  situation,  and  grow  in  light  loam, 
mixed  with  very  old  decayed  dung  and  leaf 
mould. 

Ranunculuses. — The  late  ones  should  be 
taken  up,  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has  died  down, 
and  dried  carefully,  previously  to  being  stored 
away.  They  must  be  looked  after  very  closely, 
or  many  roots  will  be  left  in  the  ground. 

Rockets. — The  double  varieties  of  these 
are  very  desirable  plants,  and  should  now  be 
propagated  by  dividing  the  plants,  and  plant- 
ing the  divisions  in  a  shady  situation. 

Roses  may  be  budded  any  time  this  month, 
when  the  stocks  are  in  a  fit  state  for  the  ope- 
ration ;  that  is,  when  the  bark  rises  freely. 
Cuttings  of  the  China  Roses  may  be  put  in. 

Rhododendrons. — If  there  are    any  seed- 
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pods  forming  on  these  shrub?,  remove  them 
at  once,  in  order  to  throw  strength  into  the 
young  branches,  and  cause  them  to  set  their 
flower-buds  more  freely. 

Seeds. — Preserve  the  seeds  of  any  annual 
plants  that  may  be  particularly  fine  ;  but  the 
plants  get  too  unsightly  for  a  flower-garden 
when  left  for  seed,  and  consequently  this 
should  not  be  attempted  in  a  general  way. 

Seedling  bulbs,  when  their  leaves  have  died 
away,  should  be  set  away  in  a  dry  place,  in 
the  pans  or  boxes  they  have  been  growing  in, 
until  the  growing  season  again  arrives. 

Shrubs. — When  any  of  the  shrubs  are 
making  strong  vigorous  shoots,  they  should  be 
cut  back,  to  cause  them  to  branch. 

Staking  must  be  attended  to  with  all  plants 
that  have  long  stems,  and  are  not  stiff  enough 
to  maintain  an  erect  position  ;  but  it  must  be 
done  with  taste.  Use  as  few  stakes  as  possi- 
ble, tie  loosely,  and  do  not  use  clumsy  mate- 
rials for  the  operation. 

Stoclis. — In  saving  seeds  of  these,  confine 
yourself  to  two  or  three  perfectly  formed  pods 
from  the  main  central  spike  of  flowers  pro- 
duced by  the  plant,  as  a  means  of  providing 
a  batch  of  double  ones. 

Sweet  Williams. — Where  any  of  the  double, 
or  any  very  choice  varieties,  are  possessed, 
they  should  be  propagated  by  taking  the  off- 
shoots, and  striking  them  as  cuttings  :  they 
are  not  always  to  be  depended  on  from  seeds. 

Tulips. — These  will,  or  should  be,  all  taken 
up,  and  either  dried  or  drying  ready  for  stor- 
ing away.  Let  them  be  dried  carefully  in  the 
shade,  and  store  them  carefully  in  a  cool  dry 
place. 

Wall-flowers. — Continue  to  propagate  the 
double  varieties  by  cuttings  under  hand-glasses: 
the  plants  raised  now  will  provide  a  succession 
for  next  year's  blooming  ;  too  many  of  these 
can  scarcely  be  grown.  There  are  some  Ger- 
man Wall-flowers  to  be  bought  in  the  seed- 
shops,  which  in  some  soils  come  very  fine, 
both  double  and  single.  Procure  and  sow 
seeds  now  for  next  year. 

Winter  Aconites  should  be  planted  some 
time  during  the  present  month. 

KITCHEN  GAItDEN. 

If  the  deep  and  regular  hoeing,  combined 
witli  the  trenching  and  pulverizing  of  the  soil, 
has  been  attended  to,  the  reward  will  be  the 
pleasure  of  looking  upon  a  clean  garden,  and 
probably  healthy  crops.  Continue  still  to  be 
on  the  alert,  and  plant,  hoe,  and  water,  with 
energy  ;  remove  all  decayed  leaves,  &c.  from 
the  crops  which  are  being  cut,  to  where  they 
will  be  immediately  dug  in. 

Angelica  is  sometimes  earthed  up  as  celery, 
and  should  be  done  in  dry  weather.   When  cut, 


remove  the  earth  quite  away  from  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  which  will  prevent  the  tendency 
it  has  to  rot. 

Artichokes  (Cynara  Scolymus). — When  the 
heads  are  cut  off,  break  the  stalks  close  to  the 
ground  ;  for,  although  lateral  shoots  may  pro- 
duce heads,  they  are  always  small,  and  when 
the  stalk  is  allowed  to  remain  it  weakens  the 
whole  plant. 

Asparagus. — See  that  it  be  watered,  as  be- 
fore recommended,  if  not  already  done  ;  re- 
newed waterings  can  still  be  given.  ■ 

Beans. — A  planting  of  the  early  Mazagan 
may  yet  be  made  upon  a  south  border  or  on 
some  early  spot  ;  if  the  weather  is  very  dry 
steep  the  seeds,  or  water  the  drills,  before 
planting. 

Brocoli. — Full  plantings  may  yet  be  made 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  ;  and  towards 
the  close  a  small  sowing  may  be  made,  which 
will  be  useful  for  early  planting  next  season. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — A  full  crop  may  be 
planted,  choosing  showery  weather  for  the 
operation  ;  but  if  drought  should  be  of  long 
continuance,  still  plant  out,  taking  care  to 
water  the  plants  both  before  and  after  planting. 

Carrots. — As  many  prefer  them  in  a  young 
state,  this  month  is  suitable  for  another  sowing : 
attend  to  keeping  the  main  crops  clean. 

Cabbages. — Have  the  ground  prepared  and 
sow  for  spring  use  about  the  end  of  the  month  : 
plant  out  full  crops  for  using  in  autumn  and 
winter. 

Cauliflowers. — Make  a  large  planting  of 
those  sown  in  May,  which  if  pricked  out  will 
be  all  the  better  :  give  them  a  rich  and  warm 
place,  and  plant  out,  about  twenty  inches 
square  ;  if  the  weather  is  dry  attend  to  water- 
ing, especially  immediately  after  planting, 
which  tends  to  settle  the  earth  in  a  natural 
form  about  the  roots. 

Celery. — Continue  to  plant  out  succession 
crops  ;  the  early  plantings  should  be  well 
hoed  ;  remove  all  the  suckers  which  appear 
about  the  plants,  previous  to  earthing  up, 
always  choosing  a  dry  day  for  the  latter  ope- 
ration ;  earth  slightly  at  first  and  carefully,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  of  the  soil  falling  into  the 
hearts  ;  draw  the  earth  to  each  individual 
plant  with  the  hand  ;  subsequently  support  the 
leaves  by  means  of  bass  matting  or  string 
passed  round  eacli  plant,  after  which  the  earth 
can  with  safety  be  applied  ;  when  done  the 
string  should  be  taken  off.  In  earthing  up  in 
broad  trenches,  two  boards  about  eight  inches 
deep  and  of  the  breadth  of  the  trench  are  used  ; 
these  being  placed  between  two  rows  and  the 
earth  filled  in  between  tlicm,  there  is  lessdanger 
of  its  getting  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  and 
the  work  is  expedited  ;  it  is  very  advisable  to 
have  two  persons  at  the  operation,  one  for 
each  side  of  the  ridge. 
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Endive. — Put  in  a  main  sowing  now  :  make 
a  planting  of  that  which  was  sown  in  June, 
and  repeat  the  watering  until  it  takes  with  the 
ground. 

Garlic. — Treat  as  Shallots  and  store  away 
in  boxes,  or  lay  the  roots  upon  a  dry  floor 
when  sufficiently  dried. 

Greens. — Make  plantings  of  these  after 
potatoes,  if  not  done. 

Herbs. — Gather  or  cut  these  as  recom- 
mended at  p.  260;  and  plant  out  all  sorts  that 
may  have  been  propagated  this  season. 

Kidney  Beans. — Make  another  planting  of 
the  dwarf  and  earliest  sorts  upon  a  warm 
border,  and  where  it  may  be  convenient  to 
protect  them  a  little  in  autumn. 

Leehs. — Plant  without  delay  if  there  are 
not  a  sufficient  number  already  in. 

Lettuce. — Sow  for  succession  and  plant  out 
on  the  top  of  Celery  ridges,  or  on  any  spare 
piece  of  ground  ;  and  prepare  for  sowing  for 
winter  use. 

Mushrooms. — Collect  horse  droppings  for 
fresh  beds  ;  when  making  up  the  beds,  it  is 
well  to  put  in  a  layer  or  two  of  loam,  which 
counteracts  the  tendency  to  over-heat  ;  keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  close  and  cool  ; 
heat  about  60  degrees. 

Onions. — Choose  the  earliest  fine  day  to  get 
up  the  principal  crops,  which  must  be  ready. 
Prepare  for  the  winter  sowing  ;  they  will  do 
well  on  Strawberry  ground,  or  on  any  rich, 
deep,  and  fresh  soil.  Sow  thick  ;  the  plants 
will  be  found  useful  to  draw  from,  both  for 
salad  and  kitchen  use. 

Parsley. — This  is  a  good  time  to  make 
another  sowing,  and  it  is  not  so  apt  to  run  to 
seed  as  when  sown  earlier. 

Peas. — Put  in  the  last  sowing  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  choosing  the  early  sort,  and  sow 
upon  the  earliest  spot  of  ground  at  command  ; 
if  the  ground  is  dry  the  seed  may  be  steeped 
or  the  drills  may  be  well  watered  previous  to 
sowing  ;  attend  to  staking  and  topping  the 
advanced  crops. 

Potatoes.  —  Where  young  potatoes  are 
prized  make  another  planting  :  those  to  be  kept 
for  seed  may  be  laid  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days. 

Radishes. — Sow  for  a  supply  in  September 
and  October,  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month. 

Salads. — All  small  sorts,  such  as  Mustard, 
Cress,  Rape,  &c,  should  be  sown  at  least  twice 
this  month  :  choose  a  shady  situation,  in  which 
it  will  keep  longer  fit  for  use. 

Shallots. — If  ripe  the  leaves  will  have  begun 
to  fade,  when  they  should  be  taken  up  and 
spread  out  or  hung  in  a  dry  place. 

Spinach. —  Get  in  a  sowing  for  winter  use, 
and  prepare  for  another  to  succeed  it. 

Tomatoes. — Keep  these  close  to  the  wall, 
and  remove  all  laterals  as  they  appear  ;  do 


not  seek  to  have  a  great  deal  of  fruit  upon 
each  plant,  unless  they  are  very  early. 

Turnips. — This  is  a  most  favourable  time 
for  sowing  for  winter  use,  therefore  make  now 
a  principal  sowing  on  well  prepared  ground. 
Attend  to  hoeing  and  thinning  out  the  pre- 
viously sown  crops. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — Thin  out  the  shoots 
and  peg  them  down  ;  where  fruit  are  wanted 
of  large  size,  they  may  be  assisted  by  placing  a 
slate  below  them  and  divesting  the  vine  of  all 
except  one  or  two. 

CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  FRAMES. 

Cucumbers. — The  bearing  plants  in  the 
frames  should  be  watered  sometimes  with  clear 
manure  water,  a  good  deal  diluted,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  vigour.  Continue  the  stopping 
and  regulation  of  the  shoots,  as  already 
directed  ;  and  do  not  let  them  bear  too  many 
fruit  at  once.  The  ridge  Cucumbers  will 
require  attention  in  the  regulation  and  man- 
agement of  their  branches. 

Melons. — Cover  the  surface  of  the  beds  of 
late  plants  with  slates  or  tiles  ;  this  keeps  the 
fruit  from  the  soil,  and  also  assists  the  growth 
of  the  plants  by  means  of  the  extra  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays.  The 
most  critical  time  with  Melons,  is  about  the 
period  of  setting  their  fruit ;  at  this  time  they 
are  very  impatient  of  water,  especially  if  ap- 
plied at  random  over  the  plant,  or  given  to 
them  without  being  warmed  to  the  heat  of  the 
bed.  When  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe  withhold 
water,  and  give  it  as  much  light  as  possible. 
Where  the  fruit  of  the  early  crops  is  cut, 
prune  back  the  vine,  stir  up  the  soil,  give  a 
good  watering,  add  a  slight  lining  to  get  up  a 
little  heat,  and  keep  the  frame  close  and  moist, 
and  they  will  often  produce  a  tolerable  late 
crop. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

When  the  trees  have  very  heavy  crops, 
mulching  and  watering  will  assist  to  bring 
them  to  perfection.  Make  it  a  rule  to  have 
all  the  departments  where  the  fruit  is  about 
to  ripen,  perfectly  clean  ;  and  protect  it  from 
birds,  &c. 

Apples. — The  directions  given  at  p.  261, 
may  still  be  followed  with  advantage. 

Apricots. — Again  look  over  the  trees,  and 
as  the  fruit  will  now  be  stoned  make  a  final 
thinning  ;  this  done  in  time  will  prevent  many 
from  falling  off:  use  a  sharp  pointed  knife  for 
the  operation,  and  attend  to  the  observations 
at  p.  261. 

Budding. — This  is  the  proper  season  for 
this  important  operation.  (See  p.  261.) 
Remove  the  bandages  from  the  spring  grafts, 
and  see  that  they  are  properly  secured  against 
winds  and  accidents. 
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Cherries. — Remove  the  nets  from  those 
trees  from  which  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  give 
the  trees  a  good  syringing  in  the  morning. 
Protect  Morellas  from  the  birds,  after  having 
laid  in  a  succession  of  young  wood,  as  with 
Peaches. 

Currants. — Net  these  over  as  they  ripen, 
and  cover  those  close  up  with  nets  which  are 
wanted  to  be  kept. 

Figs. — Lay  in  the  shoots  close  to  the  wall, 
and  give  all  the  light  and  sun  possible  :  attend 
to  directions  at  p.  261,  for  shortening  the 
shoots,  &c. 

Gooseberries. — Both  fruit  and  bushes  may 
be  still  assisted  by  judiciously  shortening  the 
side  shoots  :  protect  the  best  sorts  with  nets, 
and  some  of  the  Warrington  and  other  good 
keeping  sorts  should  be  covered  most  carefully 
with  mats  or  nets,  for  prolonging  the  season. 

JPeaches.— The  finer  sorts  may  now  be  in- 
creased by  budding  :  for  routine  management 
see  p.  262. 

Plums. — Lay  in  a  succession  of  young  wood 
in  the  old  trees,  as  the  fruit  from  young  wood 
is  better  than  that  from  the  old  spurs. 

Pears. — Remove  the  breast  wood  and  take 
off  all  the  bad  shaped  fruit. 

Strawberries. — See  that  those  rooting  in 
pots  (for  forcing)  do  not  want  for  water  ;  de- 
pend chiefly  on  Keen's  seedling.  Make  nur- 
sery beds  for  new  plantations  ;  the  sooner  this 
is  done  the  better  ;  protect  with  netting  those 
which  are  ripening,  and  attend  to  gathering 
those  intended  for  preserving,  in  dry  weather. 

Vines. — Stop  the  main  shoots  and  keep 
them  thin,  and  closely  nailed  in  ;  remove  all 
laterals,  thus  concentrating  the  strength  of  the 
plant  in  the  wood,  for  next  season,  and  in  the 
fruit  of  the  present. 


ON  ACCLIMATIZING  PLANTS  AT  BIEL, 
IN    EAST    LOTHIAN. 

We  are  so  convinced  that  plants  cannot  be 
acclimatized,  that  we  never  read  about  it 
without  thinking  of  the  hopeless  task  of  wash- 
ing the  blackamoor  white.  The  climate,  sail, 
and  circumstances,  may  be  altered  to  suit  the 
tree,  but  not  the  tree  to  suit  the  climate ;  and 
so  it  will  appear  to  any  one  who  reads  even 
the  best  papers  on  the  subject.  The  following, 
for  instance,  is  from  a  high  authority,  Mr. 
Street,  who  was  gardener  to  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Nesbitt.  He  says,  from  his 
cwn  experience,  (writing  in  1826)  : — 

"  I  liud  that  poor,  dry,  and  shallow  earths 
and  declivities  are  particularly  well  adapted 
to  preserve,  many  plants  through  the  winter 
season.  The  quicker  the  superabundant  fluid 
passes  away  from  their  roots,  the  better. 
When  excess  of  rain  or  moisture  and  severe 
frost  happen,  nearly  together,  plants  generally 


suffer  much  more  than  by  dry  frost.  If  the 
situation  of  the  plants  be  dry,  frost  does  not 
hurt  them  so  soon  as  if  it  be  wet.  Many  kinds 
of  plants  certainly  can  endure  a  more  uncon- 
genial climate  or  situation  than  their  native 
place  of  growth.  I  also  find  that  plants  ob- 
tained from  cuttings  are  hardier  than  seed- 
lings; the  roots  of  the  former  seem  to  possess 
more  ability  to  resist  severe  weather,  I  there- 
fore plant  out  cuttings,  if  they  are  well  rooted, 
i  in  preference  to  seedlings.  Several  kinds  of 
plants  endure  our  winters  much  better  while 
they  are  small,  than  when  they  become  large. 
By  keeping  some  plants  short  of  food,  it  helps 
to  preserve  them  in  the  open  air.  My 
past  experience  has  convinced  me  how  little 
moisture  many  plants  require.  Many  kinds 
of  smaller  plants,  if  they  are  sunk  in  their  pots 
in  the  open  border,  with  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  left  open,  will  endure  the  winter, 
which  they  would  not  if  turned  out  of  pots. 
I  have  sunk  in  the  open  borders,  in  their  pots, 
Ononis  natrix,  Hypericum  balearicum,  Teu- 
crium  fruticosum,  Convolvulus  Cneorum,  and 
Mesembryanthemum  uncinatum;  and  by  this 
method,  and  by  laying  a  little  sand,  or  sandy 
gravel,  over  the  surface  round  their  stems, 
these  plants  survived  the  sharp  winter  frost 
without  any  other  protection,  and  continued  in 
good  health. 

"Under-draining  is  another  advantageous 
practice.  Some  small  drains,  which  convey 
the  water  from  the  water-pipes  attached  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  at  this  place,  cross  a  border 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  under  the  surface. 
Over  these  drains,  and  by  their  sides,  I  planted 
out  with  success  several  reputed  green-house 
species  at  several  periods.  In  1810  I  planted 
Lycium  afrum,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  over  a  drain  under  a  south  wall,  which 
is  six  feet  high,  and  trellised  ;  the  plant  is 
covered  in  winter  two  mats  thick  ;  it  thrives 
remarkably,  being  nine  feet  high  ;  and  it 
flowers  freely,  in  some  years  producing  seeds. 
Over  this  same  drain  I  plantedLavatera  triloba, 
a  native  of  Spain  ;  it  endured  the  three  last 
winters  well,  flowered  freely,  and  produced 
much  ripe  seed  ;  this  species  has  endured  the 
winter  for  the  same  period  in  several  other 
places  ;  last  j'ear  I  collected  more  than  sixteen 
ounces  of  its  seed.  In  the  same  place,  several 
years  ago,  I  planted  Camphorosma  monspeliaca 
in  its  pot ;  it  thrives  well,  and  flowers  freely 
without  protection.  Lychnis  coronata,  a  Chi- 
nese plant,  was  planted  out  four  years  ago,  it, 
thrives  remarkably  well,  and  flowers  freely  ; 
I  have  seen  four  fine  large  flowers  expanded 
on  it  at  thesame  time.  Gnaphalium  Strechas, 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  was  also  planted  out 
some  years  past  in  its  pot  ;  it  thrives  well, 
and  flowers  most  abundantly  ;  it  ripens  seeds, 
and  endures  great  drought. 
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"  Several  small  species  of  plants  may  be  pre- 
served in  the  open  border  by  placing  an  empty 
flower-pot  over  them  during  winter.  In  this 
way  Stachys  coccinea,  a  native  of  Chile,  has 
been  preserved  here  in  very  severe  winters  ; 
it  grows  well,  and  ripens  seed.  I  last  year 
planted  out  Teucrium  Marum,  which  is  indi- 
genous in  Spain,  in  the  open  border  in  its  pot, 
in  a  place  with  a  dry  bottom,  and  full  expo- 
sure, some  sandy  gravel  being  put  over  the 
surface  ;  it  endured  the  winter  without  any 
other  protection,  and  thrives  well.  Calla 
asthiopica,  in  the  open  border,  produces  much 
ripe  seed  here  ;  I  have  two  ounces  so  ripened. 
Some  years  ago  I  sowed  the  seed  of  this  plant 
at  the  end  of  March,  in  open  ground,  in  vege- 
table mould  on  a  clay  bottom,  placing  a  portion 
of  an  old  broken  frame  over  it ;  it  was  kept 
duly  moist ;  in  about  five  or  six  weeks  fifteen 
plants  appeared  ;  they  continued  to  grow  all 
the  summer  ;  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  I  took 
them  up,  potted  them,  three  plants  in  a  pot, 
and  protected  them  in  winter.  Afterwards  I 
turned  one  of  the  seedling  plants  into  the  open 
ground  under  a  high  wall  with  a  west  aspect, 
where  the  sun  cannot  shine  on  it  till  past 
twelve  o'clock ;  here  it  has  endured  the  last 
three  winters  with  only  some  decayed  tanner's 
bark  put  over  its  roots  on  the  approach  of 
severe  weather. 

"  Hypericum  segyptiacum  I  put  out  in  the 
open  border  in  its  pot  several  years  ago  ;  it 
still  endures  the  winters,  and  flowers  a  long 
time.  I  have  also  discovered  that  Commelyna 
tuberosa,  from  Mexico,  a  reputed  stove  plant, 
is  hardy,  a  plant  having  stood  the  two  last 
winters  in  the  open  border  ;  last  summer  it 
flowered  and  ripened  seeds,  some  of  which  fell 
on  the  border,  and  produced  seedling  plants 
about  the  end  of  May.  I  covered  the  old  plant 
with  some  sand  only  ;  it  endured  last  winter, 
and  is  now  very  strong. 

"  Mimulus  glutinosus,  a  Peruvian  plant,  I 
put  out  in  its  pot  under  a  south  wall  in  a  poor 
dry  place,  and  laid  some  sandy  gravel  on  the 
surface  round  it  ;  it  endured  the  last  four 
winters  well  without  covering  ;  it  flowers 
freely  in  June,  and  continues  several  weeks  ; 
it  ripens  seed,  of  which  I  have  above  an  ounce. 
The  plant  is  now  six  feet  high  ;  seedling  plants 
of  it  flower  when  two  years  old. 

"  Marrubium  pseudo-Dietamnus,  a  native  of 
Crete,  I  put  out  under  a  low  south  wall  in  its 
pot,  in  poor  dry  earth ;  ifr  endures  the  winters 
and  flowers  freely.  Disandra  prostrata,  which 
comes  from  Madeira,  I  planted  out  in  the  open 
border,  at  some  distance  from  a  wall  with  an 
east  aspect,  close  to  the  root  of  a  small  Labur- 
num, on  which  is  grafted  Cytisus  elongatus  ; 
it  is  so  sheltered  and  shaded  by  the  plant  over 
it,  and  the  wall,  that  it  only  gets  the  morning 
sun  in  a  chequered  way.     On  the  approach  of 


winter,  I  put  some  rather  sandy  earth  about 
it,  and  then  laid  over  it  some  small  ornamental 
stones,  shells,  &c.  with  the  round  side  upper- 
most. By  this  management  it  has  endured 
the  winters,  and  flowered  in  the  summer.  I 
put  a  single  Oleander  in  the  open  air,  in  its 
pot,  under  a  south  wall  ;  it  endured  the  winter 
with  no  other  protection  ;  four  flowers  opened 
on  it  at  the  same  time,  in  the  end  of  June. 
Pittosporum  Tobira,  from  China,  has  lived 
several  winters  in  an  open  border  at  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  distance  from  a  high  wall 
with  a  west  aspect,  where  the  sun  does  not 
shine  on  it  till  after  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
It  first  opens  its  flowers  in  May,  and  these 
continue  several  weeks. 

"  I  planted  out  several  plants  of  Broad- 
leaved  Myrtle  under  a  south  wall,  which  is 
trellised,  and  six  feet  high  ;  at  the  north  side, 
or  back,  is  a  terrace,  so  that  the  wall  is  filled 
up  behind  with  earth  to  its  top,  or  nearly  so. 
This  wall  is  thirty-six  feet  long  ;  it  is  wholly 
covered  with  Myrtles,  and  the  before-men- 
tioned Lycium  afrum.  The  earth  in  which 
they  all  grow  so  well,  is  fine  sandy  loam,  only 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  depth,  on  a  clay  bottom. 
At  the  approach  of  hard  weather,  I  cover  their 
roots  with  moss,  and  the  whole  wall  of  plants 
two  good  mats  thick,  which  protection  is  quite 
sufficient  for  them  through  the  most  severe 
winter. 

"  Several  kinds  of  plants  which  will  not 
stand  our  winters  abroad,  and  which  readily 
strike  root  from  the  cuttings,  may  be  put  in  a 
pot,  eight  or  ten  together,  and  protected  in 
winter.  In  the  following  spring  they  may  be 
separated  and  planted  out  in  the  borders  to 
flower  ;  they  are  thus  more  likely  to  produce 
seeds  than  if  kept  in  pots  in  the  common  way. 

"  Of  Canna  indica  I  have  put  out  several 
plants  annually,  during  a  period  of  eight  or 
nine  years  past,  in  the  open  borders  in  rich 
earth  ;  they  grow,  blossom,  and  ripen  seeds, 
growing  near  five  feet  high.  Some  years  this 
plant  sows  itself.  I  have  collected  two  ounces 
of  seed  Which  ripened  in  the  open  borders  in 
one  season.  The  seed  I  sow  every  year  in  the 
open  ground,  in  coarse  vegetable  mould,  on  a 
clay  bottom  on  a  cold  exposed  situation,  in  the 
following  manner.  About  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  May,  I  dig  the  earth,  and  make  a 
drill,  as  for  Peas,  about  two  inches  deep  ;  I 
then  put  in  the  seeds,  lay  on  the  earth  and 
press  it,  so  as  to  leave  the  drill  rather  concave, 
or  hollow,  to  enable  it  to  retain  moisture  ;  no 
covering  is  requisite,  but  water  is  given  in  dry 
weather.  The  plants  appear  in  five  or  six 
weeks,  even  when  the  seeds  are  some  years 
old  ;  I  let  them  remain  until  November,  when 
they  are  become  strong,  and  then  take  up  the 
plants,  with  balls  of  earth,  and  put  three  or 
four  in  rather  a  small  pot,  and  keep  them  in  a 
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glass-house,  giving  them  larger  pots  as  they 
grow  bigger.  These  plants  begin  flowering 
at  one  year  old,  and  may  be  put  out  in  the 
open  border  in  the  end  of  May,  or  in  June,  if 
the  weather  is  then  fair. 

"  Jasminum  revolutum,  a  native  of  China, 
has  endured  the  winters  in  the  open  air,  under 
a  wall,  and  begins  to  flower  freely  the  end  of 
May,  or  early  in  June,  but  has  not  produced 
seeds  yet.  Teuerium  flavum,  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  I  put  out  under  a  low  south  wall, 
in  the  spring  of  1816  ;  it  endures  the  severest 
winters  in  poor  dry  earth,  and  continues  a  fine, 
large,  bushy  plant.  It  produces  ripe  seed, 
which  J.  sow  in  a  pot  in  spring  ;  the  plants 
soon  appear,  they  begin  to  flower  at  two  years 
old.  Coronilla  valentina,  a  Spanish  plant, 
several  years  ago,  was  planted  in  the  open  air, 
under  a  south  wall,  remaining  in  its  pot.  It 
endures  the  winter  and  flowers  freely,  dis- 
persing its  pleasing  fragrance  to  some  distance. 
I  reckon  it  a  good  method  to  revive  plants  by 
seed  at  times,  for  the  flowers  so  obtained  are 
more  perfect  in  colour  and  shape.  Coronilla 
glauca,  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  has 
endured  several  winters  in  poor  dry  places 
under  a  wall,  and  flowers  well,  exhaling  an 
agreeable  perfume,  and  producing  ripe  seed  in 
abundance  in  July. 

"  Senecio  lanceus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  I  put  out  under  a  south  wall,  in 
poor  dry  soil,  in  the  spring  of  1816.  The 
same  plant  has  endured  every  winter  with  no 
other  protection  ;  its  root  is  grown  very  strong; 
it  is,  however,  killed  down  to  the  ground  in 
winter  ;  in  spring,  it  shoots  up  to  full  five  feet 
high,  flowers  and  bears  seeds  in  plenty,  sows 
itself  all  about  the  dry,  gravelly,  sandy  places, 
and  produces  slight  varieties  ;  several  plants 
of  it  which  stood  last  winter  in  the  open  bor- 
ders, are  now  flowering.  Medicago  arborea, 
a  native  of  Italy,  I  put  out  in  the  spring  of 
1816,  in  poor  dry  earth,  under  a  south  wall  ; 
it  stands  the  severest  winters  with  no  other 
protection,  and  flowers  abundantly  during  most 
part  of  the  year,  producing  seed,  of  which  I 
have  about  one  pound  ;  it  sows  itself  here 
under  a  south  wall ;  the  plants  become  seven 
or  eight  feet  high." 

Of  course,  any  one  may  observe  from  all 
this,  that  the  plant  requires  its  warm  situation 
and  protection,  and  has  both.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  plants  are  altered,  but 
that  the  place  and  circumstances  attending  the 
culture  are  made  to  conform  to  its  nature. 
And  here  is  the  grand  mistake  which  is  made 
by  every  writer  that  we  have  noticed;  we  care 
not  what  the  means  are  that  are  used,  it  is  not 
the  plant  reconciled  to  the  place,  but  the  place 
reconciled  to  the  plant.  We  know  there  are 
many  ways  of  al  teringt  lie  tern  perature  of  a  sit  na- 
tion; and  in  nil  the  directions  we  ever  saw  for 


acclimatizing  (as  it  is  called)  a  plant,  we  have 
observed  the  means  recommended  merely  tend 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  locality,  not  to 
harden  the  plant. 


lindley's  vegetable  kingdom.* 

It  is  seldom  we  have  an  opportunity  of  no- 
ticing a  real  book  of  gardening.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  one  since  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia. 
Periodicals  and  treatises,  tracts,  pamphlets, 
and  hand-books,  have  abounded  :  Johnson  on 
this,  Hoare  on  that,  Glenny  on  the  other,  and 
other  people,  who  never  try  to  reach  beyond  a 
paper  in  a  magazine,  or  a  little  tome  that  we 
can  put  in  our  pockets,  have  favoured  us,  from 
time  to  time,  with  useful  and  popular  small 
works  ;  but  we  have  had  nothing  like  a  book 
for  the  library,  of  a  distinct  and  standard  cha- 
racter, for  a  long  time  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
appearance  of  a  goodly  volume,  highly  embel- 
lished with  first-rate  wood  engravings,  and 
prints  from  the  glyphographic  process,  illus- 
trating the  numerous  families  which  make  up 
"the  vegetable  kingdom."  This  work  pro- 
fesses to  give  us  the  structure,  classification, 
and  uses  of  plants,  illustrated  upon  the  natural 
system, — a  system  which  Professor  Lindley 
was  the  fittest  of  all  men  to  explain  and  de- 
monstrate, because  he  had  already  condemned 
that  of  Linnasus  as  a  "  once  popular  but  super- 
ficial and  useless  system," — and  therefore  was, 
as  it  were,  bound  to  supply  us  with  the  best 
exposition  and  application  of  that  which  was 
intended  to  supersede  it.  By  way  of  fairly 
starting,  we  will  place  before  our  readers  the 
author's  own  words,  in  portions,  selected  from 
his  preface  and  introduction,  and  then  examine 
how  far  the  intentions  of  the  writer  have  been 
carried  out ;  we  merely  observe  en  passant, 
that  there  are  those  who  will  not  approve  of 
the  abrupt  condemnation  of  the  Linnasan  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  defended  up  to  a  very 
recent  date,  by  no  less  a  botanist  than  the 
editor  of  the  Horttts  Cantabrigiensis,  in  the 
preface  to  the  last  edition  of  that  work.  Our 
notions  are,  that  most  of  the  objections  to  the 
natural  system  applied  to  the  carelessness 
with  which  different  subjects  were  classed  to- 
gether, rather  than  to  the  use  of  a  natural 
system.  Indeed,  the  author  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  admits  the  want  of  information  on 
the  subject.  He  says,  "  In  our  own  language 
there  was  nothing  whatever  ;  and  the  natural 
system  of  arranging  plants,  although  occasion- 
ally mentioned  as  a  something  extremely  in- 
teresting, was  currently  regarded  as  the  fond 
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speculation  of  a  few  men,  with  more  enthu- 
siasm than  sound  judgment :  and  this  too  was 
the  opinion  expressed  by  persons  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  English  botany,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many  British  Naturalists."  Speaking 
of  what  he  felt  personally,  he  says,  "  The 
author  had  himself  severely  experienced  the 
want  of  some  guide  to  this  branch  of  natural 
history,  and  he  felt  anxious  to  relieve  others 
from  the  inconvenience  which  he  had  encoun- 
tered." Nor  was  his  complaint  confined  to 
the  deficiency  of  works  in  the  English  lan- 
guage only  ;  for  he  says,  "  At  that  time  too, 
there  was  nothing  of  foreign  origin  which 
could  be  advantageously  consulted  ;  for  Bart- 
ling's  Ordines  had  not  readied  England  ; 
Perleb's  Lelirbueh  was  unknown,  and  both  it 
and  Agardh's  Classes  were  of  too  slight  a 
texture  to  be  generally  useful  to  any  except 
botanists  themselves."  It  does  not  appear  to 
us  that  a  natural  system  would  be  objection- 
able ;  but  the  early  blunders  committed  by 
placing  plants  in  the  wrong  groups,  and  the 
seeming  incongruity  of  the  members  of  different 
(so  called)  families,  besides  the  doing  and  un- 
doing among  the  early  friends  of  the  system, 
created  objections  among  the  learned,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  unlearned  students  of  botany, 
who  saw  in  the  then  unexplained  arrange- 
ment, plants  of  opposite  natures  placed  in  the 
same  orders,  some  of  which  comprised  subjects 
apparently  not  at  all  allied, — the  only  seeming 
affinity  being  some  trifling  subordinate  feature. 
The  reconciling  of  these  differences,  or  the 
reconstruction  of  the  families,  was  properly 
the  work  of  an  advocate  of  the  system;  and 
while  we  object  to  the  kicking  down  of  the 
ladder  by  means  of  which  botany  attained  a 
considerable  elevation,  we  do  not  deny  that  a 
well  arranged  natural  system,  founded  on  un- 
erring principles,  will  be  far  more  comprehen- 
sive. Many  popular  writers  opposed  the 
natural  system  of  Jussieu  upon  very  super- 
ficial grounds  ;  but  it  was  the  vagueness  of  all 
that  could  be  read  about  it,  and  of  a  good  deal 
that  was  taught  of  it,  that  raised  up  so  many 
enemies  ;  nor  were  the  arguments  adduced  in 
its  support  at  all  calculated  to  create  respect 
for  it  as  a  sound  available  system,  but  there  is 
little  question  that  Linnceus  and  Jussieu  were 
at  one  time  party  badges,  and  neither  of  the 
systems  were  pursued  with  half  the  ardour 
they  deserved  to  be.  The  natural  system  of 
Jussieu  was  denounced  by  Rennie  as  an  "  un- 
natural system,"  and  its  faults  were  pounced 
upon,  as  if  they  were  necessarily  a  part  of  the 
system  itself,  instead  of  a  misapplication  of  its 
principles.  The  plain  matter  of  fact  is,  that 
Linnseus  settled  the  several  claims  of  all  his 
families  by  the  organs  of  generation.  Jussieu 
decided  by  examining  all  the  points  in  their 
structure  ;  the  former  could  not  furnish  fami- 


lies nor  distinctions  sufficient  for  the  proper 
placing  of  all  the  novelties,  and  the  latter 
could  make  room  for  as  many  families  as  there 
were  plants  ;  but  let  Dr.  Lindley  dispose  of 
the  thing  his  own  way  : — 

"  The  great  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Natural  System  of  Botany  in  this  country  was 
the  supposed  difficulty  of  mastering  its  details; 
but  of  that  difficulty  it  may  be  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  only  such  as  it  is  always 
necessary  to  encounter  in  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  has 
been  much  exaggerated  by  persons  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject  without  understand- 
ing it. 

"  It  has  been  pretended  that  the  characters 
of  the  Natural  classes  of  plants  are  not  to  be 
ascertained  without  much  laborious  research  ; 
and  that  not  a  step  can  be  taken  until  this 
preliminary  difficulty  is  overcome.  But  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  in  natural  history 
many  facts  which  have  been  originally  dis- 
covered by  minute  and  laborious  research,  are 
subsequently  ascertained  to  be  connected  with 
other  facts  of  a  more  obvious  nature  ;  and  of 
this  Botany  offers  perhaps  the  most  striking 
proof  that  can  be  adduced.  One  of  the  first 
questions  to  be  determined  by  a  student  of 
Botany,  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  of  the 
name,  affinities,  and  uses  of  a  plant,  seems  to 
be,  whether  it  contains  spiral  vessels  or  not, 
because  some  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  are  characterised  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  those  minute  organs. 
It  is  true  that  careful  observation,  and  mul- 
tiplied microscopical  analyses,*  have  taught 
Botanists  that  certain  plants  have  spiral  ves- 
sels, and  others  have  none  ;  but  it  is  not  true, 
that  in  practice  so  minute  and  difficult  an 
inquiry  needs  to  be  instituted,  because  it  has 
also  been  ascertained  that  plants  which  bear 
flowers  have  spiral  vessels,  and  that  such  as 
have  no  flowers  are  usually  destitute  of  spiral 
vessels,  properly  so  called  ;  so  that  the  inquiry 
of  the  student,  instead  of  being  directed  in  the 
first  instance  to  an  obscure  but  highly  curious 
microscopical  fact,  is  at  once  arrested  by  the 
two  most  obvious  peculiarities  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

"  Then,  again,  among  flowering  plants  two 
great  divisions  have  been  formed,  the  names  of 
which,  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  are 
derived  from  the  former  having  usually  but 
one  lobe  to  the  seed,  and  the  latter  two, — a 
structure  much  more  difficult  to  ascertain  than 
the  presence  or  absence  of  spiral  vessels.  But 
no  Botanist  would  proceed  to  dissect  the  seeds 
of  a  plant  for  the  purpose  of  determining  to 
which  of  those  divisions  it  belongs,  except  in 
some  very  special  case.  He  knows  from  ex- 
perience that  the  minute  organization  of  the 
seed  corresponds  with  a  peculiar  structure  of 
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the  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers,  the  most  highly 
developed,  and  most  easily  examined  parts  of 
vegetation  ;  a  Botanist,  therefore,  prefers  to 
examine  the  stem,  the  flower,  or  the  leaf  of  a 
plant,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  a 
Monoeotyledon  or  a  Dicotyledon,  and  rarely 
finds  it  necessary  to  anatomize  the  seed. 

"  The  presence  or  absence  of  albumen,  the 
structure  of  the  embryo,  the  position  of  the 
seeds  or  ovules,  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  the 
modifications  of  the  flower,  are  not  to  be 
brought  forward  as  other  difficult  points 
peculiar  to  the  study  of  the  Natural  System, 
because,  whatever  system  is  followed,  the  stu- 
dent must  make  himself  acquainted  with  such 
facts,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  genera. 
The  common  Toad-flax  cannot  be  discovered 
by  its  characters  in  any  book  of  Botany,  with- 
out the  greater  part  of  this  kind  of  inquiry 
being  gone  through. 

"  In  the  determination  of  genera,  however, 
facility  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Natural 
System.  Jussieu  has  well  remarked,  '  that 
whatever  trouble  is  experienced  in  remember- 
ing, or  applying  the  characters  of  Natural 
Orders,  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
facility  of  determining  genera,  the  characters 
of  which  are  simple  in  proportion  as  those  of 
Orders  are  complicated.  The  reverse  takes 
place  in  arbitrary  arrangements,  where  the 
distinctions  of  classes  and  sections  are  ex- 
tremely simple  and  easy  to  remember,  while 
those  of  genera  are  in  proportion  numerous 
and  complicated.' 

"  But  really  all  considerations  of  difficulty 
ought  to  be  put  aside,  when  it  is  remembered 
how  much  more  satisfactory  are  the  results  to 
which  we  are  brought  by  the  study  of  Nature 
philosophically,  than  those  which  can  possibly 
be  derived  from  the  most  ingenious  empirical 
mode  of  investigation." 

These  it  seems  were  the  motives  for  publish- 
ing the  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System 
of  Botany  in  1830,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  firit  of  this  work,  and  the  author  avows 
that  it  was  written  in  illustration  of  the 
popular  system  of  De  Candolle  ;  "  but,"  he 
says,  "daily  experienoeshowed  the  insufficiency 
of  that  system,  and  the  necessity  of  forming 
subdivisions  of  the  primary  groups  of  plants, 
higher  than  their  so-called  natural  orders, 
became  so  apparent  as  to  lead  to  serious  at- 
tempts to  carry  out  a  plan  of  alliances,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  few  continental  writers."  These 
attempts  were  embodied  in  a  second  edition  of 
the  work,  under  the  title  of  -1  Natural  Sys- 
tem of  Botany.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  preface  in  the  present  volume  goes  to  the 
admission  that  the  classification  in  the  second 
work  was  not  like  -that  of  the  first,  and  thfl 
Professor  takes  credit  for  not  persevering  in 
error  ;    but    it  must  be    remembered  that  it 


was  these  errors  alone  that  gave  the  opponents 
of  the  then  called  Natural  System,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  criticizing,  and  even  condemning  it. 
If  the  arrangements  so  generally  complained 
of  have  been  changed,  it  is  only  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  those  who  condemned  before  will 
recognise  that  change  ;  nobody  complained  of 
the  Natural  System  as  it  might  be,  they  only 
condemned  it  as  it  rvas.  But  it  has  been 
doomed  to  further  changes.  The  volume 
before  us  is  the  third  edition,  and  the  title 
is  more  comprehensive.  The  arrangements 
are  again  changed  ;  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
critical  reader's  conclusion,  the  author  says, 
"  he  is  not  conscious  of  having  ever  pretended 
that  it  even  approached  permanency."  Perhaps 
not,  but  authors  are  nevertheless  supposed  to 
mean  what  they  write,  and  therefore  one  does 
not  look  for  a  pretence  or  a  declaration  to  such 
effect.  However,  let  the  author  speak  for 
himself:  he  says, — 

"  In  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  stability 
in  these  matters.  Consistency  is  but  another 
name  for  obstinacy.  All  things  are  under- 
going incessant  change.  Every  science  is  in 
a  state  of  progression,  and  of  all  others  the 
sciences  of  observation  most  so.  Since  1836 
the  views  of  the  Author  have,  -of  course,  been 
altered  in  some  respects,  although  they  have 
experienced  but  little  modification  in  others. 
This  is  inevitable  in  such  a  science  as  that  of 
Systematic  Botany,  where  the  discovery  of  a 
few  new  facts  or  half  a  dozen  fresh  genera 
may  instantly  change  the  point  of  view  from 
which  a  given  object  is  observed.  The  Author 
cannot  regard  perseverance  in  error  com- 
mendable, for  the  sake  of  what  is  idly  called 
consistency  ;  he  would  rather  see  false  views 
corrected  as  the  proof  of  their  error  arises. 
His  object,  and,  he  thinks  he  may  say  that  of 
every  one  else  who  has  turned  his  attention 
to  this  question  of  late,  has  not  been  to  esta- 
blish a  system  of  his  own,  which  shall  be 
immutable,  but  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability  toward  that  end.  lie  indeed  must 
be  a  very  presumptuous  person,  having  a 
microscopically  small  acquaintance  with  his 
subject,  who  should  even  dream  of  being  able 
to  accomplish  such  a  purpose.  All  that  wc 
can  do  is  to  throw  our  pebbles  upon  the  heap, 
which  shall  hereafter,  when  they  have  suffi- 
ciently accumulated,  become  the  landmark  of 
Systematical  Botany." 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  matters  of  differ- 
ence could  be  discussed  temperately,  because 
it  might  be  truly  said  then,  that  we  should 
live  and  learn  ;  but  uncourteous  condemnation 
frequently  shuts  the  door  against  improvement, 
and  embarrasses  the  man  who  lays  a  good 
foundation,  and  might,  as  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
fessor Liiulley,  alter  and  improve  the  super- 
structure.    In   this   case  the  work   is  almost 
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a  new  creation,  nothing  but  the  foundation  is 
old;  it  is  in  every  possible  way  improved,  and 
in  almost  all  things  changed.  The  object  of 
the  work,  and  some  of  the  changes,  are  thus 
stated  in  the  preface  :— 

"  Its  object  is  to  give  a  concise  view  of  the 
state  of  Systematical  Botany  at  the  present 
day,  to  show  the  relation  or  supposed  relation 
of  one  group  of  plants  to  another,  to  explain 
their  geographical  distribution,  and  to  point 
out  the  various  uses  to  which  the  species  are 
applied  in  different  countries.  The  names  of 
all  known  genera,  with  their  synonyms,  are 
given  under  each  Natural  Order,  the  numbers 
of  the  genera  and  species  are  in  every  case 
computed  from  what  seems  to  be  the  best 
authority,  and  complete  Indices  of  the  mul- 
titudes of  names  embodied  in  the  work  are 
added,  so  as  to  enable  a  Botanist  to  know 
immediately,  under  what  Natural  Order  a  given 
genus  is  stationed,  or  what  the  uses  are  to 
which  any  species  has  been  applied.  Finally, 
the  work  is  copiously  illustrated  by  wood  and 
glyphographic  cuts,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
students,  an  artificial  analysis  of  the  system  is 
placed  at  the  end:  Some  of  these  points 
demand  a  few  words  of  comment. 

"  In  offering  to  the  public  a  view  of  the 
present  state  of  Systematical  Botany,  the 
Author  has  pursued  the  plan  developed  in  the 
succeeding  pages,  of  first  taking  certain  cha- 
racters common  to  very  extensive  assemblages 
of  plants,  by  means  of  which  Classes  have  been 
constituted  ;  and,  secondly,  of  breaking  up 
those  Classes  into  minor  groups  called  Alli- 
ances, whose  common  characters  are  also  more 
extensive  than  those  of  Natural  Orders,  and 
under  which  the  Natural  Orders  are  them- 
selves assembled.  Very  short  characters  have 
been  proposed,  under  the  name  of  Diagnoses, 
for  both  Alliances  and  Orders  ;  these  are 
intended  to  express  the  prevailing  tendency 
observable  in  each  group,  but'  do  not  include 
casual  exceptions,  for  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  descriptions  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Diagnosis.  The  Alliances  are  the 
most  important  feature  in  the  arrangement  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  found  much 
better  limited  than  they  formerly  were.  The 
serious  fault  committed  in  the  Author's  former 
work,  of  founding  Alliances  upon  single 
Natural  Orders,  has  been  avoided  in  every 
case  except  that  of  Palms,  which  in  reality 
seem  to  form  an  Alliance  by  themselves.  The 
name  Alliance  has  been  preserved  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  class,  family  circle,  cohort,  &c. 
because  it  is  not  susceptible  of  two  interpreta- 
tions, as  is  the  case  with  all  the  others  ;  it  is 
employed  as  an  English  equivalent  for  the 
Latin  term  nixus,  which  some  have  imagined 
was  a  misprint  for  nexus,  but  which  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  Cicero,  and  intended  to  express 


a  tendency  to  assume  some  particular  form  of 
structure.  If  any  one  should  inquire  why  no 
synonyms  have  been  quoted  to  these  Alliances, 
concerning  which  so  many  Botanists  have 
lately  occupied  themselves,  the  Author's 
answer  is,  that  they  have  hitherto  been  much 
too  little  agreed  upon,  except  in  a  few  very 
special  cases,  and  that  an  examination  of  their 
history  would  involve  an  inquiry  which  must  ex- 
tend back  to  the  Anth  -mides  of  Csesalpinus,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  History  of  Systematical 
Botany  rather  than  to  its  actual  condition. 
The  whole  practice,  indeed,  of  quoting  syno- 
nyms is  carried  by  Botanists  beyond  useful 
limits.  It  is  in  many  cases  a  matter  of  courtesy 
rather  than  of  utility  ;  and  for  this  reason,  as 
no  one  is  bound  to  be  courteous  to  himself,  the 
Author  has  very  generally  refrained  from 
making  references  to  his  own  writings,  except 
when  some  real  necessity  for  doing  so  appeared 
to  exist.  He  may  also  state  in  this  place,  that 
throughout  the  present  work  he  has  struck  out 
many  of  the  citations  given  in  the  last  edition, 
conceiving  it  useless  again  to  occupy  space 
with  the  names  of  authorities  which  can  be 
always  found  by  those  who  are  desirous  to 
search  for  them. 

"  In  pointing  out  the  affinities  of  plants  the 
opinions  of  the  most  judicious'systematists 
have  been  consulted  ;  anioDg  these  the  names 
of  Arnott,  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire,  Bennett, 
Bentham,  Ad.  Brongniart,  Brown,  Cambes- 
sedes,  Decaisne,  the  De  Candolles,  Endlicher, 
the  Hookers,  the  Jussieus,  Martius,  Miers,  and 
Richard,  stand  in  the  first  rank.  In  addition 
to  the  short  discussion  upon  this  subject  which 
always  follows  the  paragraph  descriptive  of  a 
Natural  Order,  there  is  appended  to  the  list  of 
genera  a  plan  of  indicating  affinity  now  adopted 
for  the  first  time.  It  consists  of  printing  the 
name  of  the  Order  under  discussion  in  capital 
letters  ;  placing  right  and  left  of  it  in  small 
Roman  letters  the  names  of  those  Orders 
which  are  supposed  to  be  in  nearest  alliance 
to  it ;  and  above  and  below  it  in  italic  type 
the  names  of  such  as  are  only  analogous,  or  at 
least  have  a  more  distant  affinity." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  those  who  con- 
demned the  natural  system  for  its  incongruity 
were  doing  a  real  service,  inasmuch  as  it 
called  attention  to  the  errors  and  deficiencies, 
and  brought  the  advocates  of  the  system  to  a 
consideration  of  making  some  progress  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  The  Linnasan  system  has 
no  disciples  of  sufficient  perseverance  to  modify, 
to  alter,  improve,  and  illustrate  it.  It  is  the 
same  humdrum  thing  now,  as  it  was  inLinnams's 
time,  while  the  Natural  System  has  been 
steadily  advancing,  and  when  it  shall  once  be 
brought  to  perfection,  or  .even  to  a  state  bor- 
dering on  it,  will  be  intelligible  to  most  people 
who  take   any  delight  in  Botany.     The  true 
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end  of  writing  is  to  be  understood,  and  a  sys- 
tem to  be  generally  useful  must  be  plain  and 
intelligible  to  the  mass,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  deeply  study.  The  Linncean  system,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  would  be  understood  by 
most  people,  but  even  botanists  themselves 
found  great  difficulty  in  referring  many  novel- 
ties to  a  distinct  class  and  order.  The  Natural 
System  will  hardly  be  learned  in  a  lifetime  ; 
but  Mrs.  Loudon's  notions  on  this  subject 
were  excellent.  It  was  that  lady's  plan  of 
teaching  to  study  one  order  only,  and  to  con- 
tinue studying  that  one  in  all  its  bearings, 
until  we  became  master  of  it,  and  then  proceed 
to  another,  so  that  indifferent  persons,  instead 
of  being  disheartened  by  the  apparent  quantity 
of  study  required  to  obtain  even  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  all,  might  be  delighted  with 
their  search  alter  plants  of  the  order  they 
were  studying,  and  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  they  had  in  hand,  so  that  in 
studying  the  natural  orders,  persons  totally 
unacquainted  with  botany  would  be  encouraged 
by  this  single-handed  study  to  proceed.  The 
worst  thing  a  young  student  has  to  encounter 
is  the  jargon  of  botanical  names,  and  Professor 
Lindley  has  really  done  good  service  by  suggest- 
ing improvement  in  these  matters.  He  says : — 
"  No  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the 
progress  of  Botany,  as  a  science,  can  doubt 
that  it  has  been  more  impeded  in  this  country 
by  the  repulsive  appearance  of  the  names 
which  it  employs,  than  by  any  other  cause 
whatever ;  and  that,  in  fact,  this  circumstance 
has  proved  an  invincible  obstacle  to  its  be- 
coming the  serious  occupation  of  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages, 
or  who,  being  acquainted  with  them,  are 
fastidious  about  euphony,  and  Greek  or  Latin 
purity.  So  strongly  has  the  Author  become 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  view,  that  on 
several  occasions  he  has  endeavoured  to  sub- 
stitute English  names  for  the  Latin  or  Greek 
compounds  by  which  the  genera  of  plants  are 
distinguished.  Upon  turning  over  the  late 
volumes  of  the  Botanical  Register  many  such 
instances  will  be  found,  in  imitation  of  the 
well-known  and  usual  English  words,  Hounds- 
tongue,  Loosestrife,  Bugloss,  Soapwort,  Hare- 
bell, &c.  He  cannot,  however,  boast  of  any 
success  in  these  feeble  attempts  at  reforming 
a  great  evil  ;  nor,  perhaps,  ought  he  to  have 
expected  it.  If  such  English  names  are  not 
universally  adopted,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that 
the  circumstance  i3  traceable  to  the  indifference 
of  the  public  to  partial  and  inconsiderable 
changes,  which  are  unseen  in  the  ocean  of 
Botanical  nomenclature.  That  they  are  im- 
portant must  be  admitted  ;  that  the  person 
most  careless  as  to  the  difficulties  of  articula- 
tion would  prefer  to  speak  of  a  Fringe-Myrtle 
rather  than  of  a  Chameclaucium,  or  of  aGrit- 
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berry  than  of  a  Comarostaphylis,  will  probably 
be   allowed   on  all  hands  ;  and  therefore  xhe 
Author   does   not  confess  discouragement    at 
failure ;  but  would  rather  invite  suggestions 
as  to  more  probable  means  of  success.     Mere 
translation  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
in  all  cases.     Many  Latin  names  have,  from 
custom,  been  adopted  into  the  English  language, 
and  no  wisdom  would  be  shown  in  attempting 
to  alter  such  words  as  Dahlia,  Crocus,  Ixia, 
or  even  Orchis.     Others  again  are  so  easily 
sounded,   and  so  much  in  harmony  with  the 
English  tongue,  that  nothing  could  be  gained 
by  interfering  with    them  ;    such   as   Pemea, 
Hugonia,  Parkia,  Mimosa,  Arbutus,  &c.    And, 
finally,  there  is  a  large  class  of  scientific  words 
which  are  best  Englished  by  an  alteration  of 
their  foreign  terminations  ;  for  example,  Me- 
lanthium  may  be  changed  to  Melanth;  Des- 
manthus  to  Uesmanth  ;  Lecythis  to  Lecyth  ; 
Myrospermum  to  Myrosperm  ;   and  such  an 
alteration    would    at    once    possess  the   great 
advantage  of  rendering  English  plural  termi- 
nations possible.    Melanthiums,  Desmanthuses, 
Lecythises,  &c,  sound  offensively  to  classical 
ears  ;  Melanthia,  Desmanthi,  Leeythides,  are, 
if  not  pedantic,  at  least  beyond  the  skill  of 
uneducated  readers  ;  but  Desmanths,  Melanths, 
and    Lecyths,    are   formed    by   the    ordinary 
ringlish  plural  termination  without  difficulty." 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  more 
points  we  can  bring  to  guide  us,  in  the  classi- 
fication of  plants,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  be 
correct  ;  and  we  can  trace  the  advantage  of 
the  Natural    System,  in  observing   the   most 
ignorant  gardener  guessing  at  the  family  of  a 
new  plant  not  in  flower.     Not  that  he  may  be 
right  ;  but  we,  nevertheless,  see  him  turning 
over  the   leaf,   examining  the    stem,  noticing 
every  point,   and,  in  some  cases  deciding,  at 
least  in  his  own  mind,  that  it  is  like,  or  unlike, 
what  he  has  seen  before.     He  may  be  right  in 
the  family  to  which  he  assigns  it,  if  his  memory 
be  good,  or  the  plant  indicates  strongly  by  its 
habit    to  which    it    belongs  ;    whereas,   if  he 
depended  entirely  on  the  flower,  he  must  wait 
until  he  obtains  that  evidence,  and  would  not 
trouble  himself  to  look  at  the  foliage  or  stem. 
The  very  man  who  is,  perhaps,  thus  practically 
showing    the    advantage   of   a    well-arranged 
Natural  System,  would,  if  he  were  asked,  re- 
pudiate it  altogether  ;   though   he    shows,   by 
his  own  acts,  that  he  is  in  want  of  it.     The 
more  points,  then,  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  better  ;  and  the   more  we  are  taught  to 
apply  the   most  trilling   features   in    the   con- 
struction of  a  plant,  to  judge  of  its  family,  the 
less  dependent  are  we  upon  the  seasons,  or  the 
state  of  the  subject  we  examine.     Let  us  then 
consider  in  what  manner  we  are  to  appropriate 
our  knowledge  of  the  organs  of  a  plant,  and 
its  habit  and  peculiarities.     In  judging  of  the 
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family  to  which  it  belongs,  the  author  of  The 
Vegetable  Kingdom  says,  — 

"  The  first  office  which  all  organized  beings 
have  to  perform  is  that  of  feeding  ;  for  it  is 
thus  only  that  their  existence  is  maintained. 
The  second  is  that  of  propagating,  by  means 
of  which  their  species  is  perpetuated.  These 
being  functions  of  the  highest  importance,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  organs  pro- 
vided for  their  proper  execution  must  be  of 
the  highest  importance  also,  and  hence  that 
they  are  beyond  all  others  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  classification.  And,  again,  because 
the  power  of  feeding  must  come  before  that  of 
propagating,  it  might  be  conjectured  before- 
hand that  the  organs  destined  for  the  former 
operation  would  afford  the  first  elements  of  a 
Natural  method.  But  since  the  action  of  feed- 
ing is  very  simple  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
because  of  the  similar  modes  of  life  observable 
among  plants,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  act 
of  propagation  is  highly  diversified,  on  account 
of  the  very  varied  nature  or  structure  of  the 
parts  by  which  it  is  accomplished  ;  so  might 
we  conjecture  that  the  organs  of  nutrition 
would  afford  but  few  distinctions  available  for 
purposes  of  classification,  while  those  of  fructi- 
fication would  furnish  many.  And  such  is  the 
fact.  Hence  it  is  that  the  great  classes  of 
plants  are  principally  distinguished  by  their 
organs  of  growth,  and  that  in  the  numerous 
minor  groups  such  peculiarities  are  compara- 
tively disregarded,  their  chief  distinctions  be- 
ing derived  from  their  parts  of  reproduction. 
These  principles  are  more  fully  expressed  in 
the  following  axioms  : — 

"  1 .  Peculiarities  of  structure  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  manner  in  which  a  plant  is 
developed  are  physiological ;  those  which  are 
connected  with  the  manner  in  which  parts  are 
arranged  are  structural.  Physiological  cha- 
racters are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  those  which  are 
connected  with  the  mode  of  growth  (the  organs 
of  vegetation),  and  those  which  regulate  repro- 
duction (the  organs  of  fructification).  Phy- 
siological characters  are  of  greater  importance 
in  regulating  the  natural  classification  of  plants 
than  structural. 

"  2.  All  modifications  of  either  are  respec- 
tively important,  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
nection with  the  phenomena  of  life. 

"  3.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  steadily 
guided  by  these  considerations,  we  shall  find 
that  the  internal  or  anatomical  structure  of 
the  axis,  and  of  the  foliage,  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  any  other  character  ;  because  these 
are  the  circumstances  which  essentially  regu- 
late the  functions  of  growth,  and  the  very 
existence  of  an  individual. 

"  4.  That  next  in  order  is  the  internal 
structure  of  the  seed,  by  which  the  species 
must  be  multiplied.     Thus  the  presence  of  an 


embryo,  or  its  absence,  the  first  indicating  a 
true  seed,  the  latter  a  spore,  are  most  essential 
circumstances  to  consider.  And  so  also  the 
existence  of  albumen  in  abundance  round  the 
embryo,  or  its  absence,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
physiological  character  of  the  highest  value  : 
because,  in  the  former  case,  the  embryo  de- 
mands a  special  external  provision  for  its 
early  nutriment,  as  in  oviparous  animals  ; 
while,  in  the  latter  case,  the  embryo  is  capa- 
ble of  developing  by  means  of  the  powers 
resident  in  itself,  and  unassisted,  as  in  vivi- 
parous animals. 

"  5.  Next  to  this  must  be  taken  the  struc- 
ture of  the  organs  of  fructification,  by  whose 
united  action  the  seed  is  engendered  ;  for 
without  some  certain,  uniform,  and  invariable 
action  on  their  part,  the  race  of  a  plant  must 
become  extinct.  Thus  we  find  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  anthers,  placenta;,  and  ovules,  are 
more  uniform  than  that  of  the  parts  surround- 
ing them,  while  their  numbers  are  variable;  and 
the  condition  of  the  filament,  which  appears  of 
so  little  importance  in  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  is  also  inconstant.  So  also  the  texture 
and  surface  and  form  of  the  pericarp,  which 
acts  as  a  mere  covering  to  the  seeds,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  in  these  inquiries,  and,  in  fact  differ 
from  genus  to  genus  ;  as,  for  instance,  between 
Pyrus  and  Stranvaasia,  or  Eubus  and  Spirrea, 
in  the  truly  natural  Rosaceous  Order. 

"  6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  floral  envelopes 
seem  to  be  unconnected  with  functions  of  a 
high  order,  and  to  be  designed  rather  for  the 
decoration  of  plants,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  variety  to  the  aspect  of  the  vegetable 
world  ;  and,  consequently,  their  number,  form, 
and  condition,  presence  or  absence,  regularity 
or  irregularity,  are  of  low  and  doubtful  value, 
except  for  specific  distinction.  There  seems, 
indeed,  reason  to  expect  that  every  Natural 
Order  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  found  to  contain 
within  itself  all  the  variations  above  alluded  to. 
Even  in  the  cases  of  regularity  and  irregularity 
we  already  know  this  to  be  so  ;  witness  Vero- 
nica and  Scoparia  in  Figworts,  and  Hyoscy- 
amus  in  Nightshades,  Delphinium  in  Crowfoots, 
and  Pelargonium  in  Cranesbills. 

"  7.  The  consolidation  of  the  parts  of  fruc- 
tification is  a  circumstance  but  little  attended 
to  in  a  general  point  of  view,  except  in  respect 
to  the  corolla  ;  but  as  it  seems  to  indicate 
either  the  greatest  change  that  the  parts  can 
undergo,  or,  where  it  occurs  between  important 
and  usually  unimportant  organs,  that  in  such 
cases  the  latter  become  essential  to  the  former, 
it  probably  deserves  to  be  regarded  with  great 
attention.  For  instance,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  corolla  is  often  a  point  of  little 
moment,  and  is,  we  know,  a  very  fluctuating 
circumstance.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
Natural    Orders   in  which    the    stamens    and 
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petals  are  separated  ;  as  in  Roseworts,  Rham- 
nads,  Onagrads,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  stamens,  which  are  indispensable  organs, 
adhere  to  the  petals,  the  latter  are  more  con- 
stantly present,  as  in  Figworts,  Acanthads, 
Nightshades,  &c." — Tntrod.  xxvi.  xxvii. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  portion  of  the  intro- 
duction, that  a  foundation  is  laid  for  a  sound 
practical  knowledge  of  systematic  botany,  but 
that  it  will  take  considerable  time  to  become 
master  of  even  the  rudiments.  In  our  opinion, 
the  system  itself,  improved  as  it  is  by  Professor 
Lindley,  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  much  has  yet 
to  be  done.  Nor  are  we  to  forget  that  Linnaeus, 
who  saw  the  deficiency  of  his  first  labour,  com- 
menced the  task  of  forming  a  natural,  as  well  as 
his  artificial,  or  Linnsean,  system  ;  so  that  the 
honour  of  founding  the  natural  orders  is  not  to 
be  snatched  from  the  great  master-mind  alto- 
gether. The  author  of  The  Vegetable  Kingdom 
does  not  omit  a  fair  mention  of  the  originator. 
He  says,  in  his  introduction  : — 

"  When  Linnaeus  attempted  to  form  a  Natural 
System,  he  merely  threw  together  such  genera 
as  lie  knew  into  67  groups,  which  he  called 
Fragments,  and  which  were  equivalent  to  the 
Natural  Orders  of  Modern  Botany.  Jussieu 
advanced  a  step  further,  by  forming  15  Classes, 
under  which  he  placed  100  Natural  Orders. 
At  a  later  period  the  name  Class  was  reserved 
for  the  three  great  divisions  of  Acotyledons, 
Monocotyledons,  and  Dicotyledons  ;  and  the 
Orders  were  collected  into  smaller  groups 
called  Sub -classes  ;  and  thus,  by  degrees  the 
necessity  of  forming  three  grades  of  distinctive 
characters  superior  to  genera  was  recognised. 
But  our  countryman,  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  whose 
sagacity  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  his 
scientific  character,  long  ago  pointed  out  the 
insufficiency  of  even  this  amount  of  sub- 
division, and  proposed  the  combination  of  Na- 
tural Orders  into  groups  intermediate  between 
Orders  and  Sub-classes.  The  necessity  of  this 
measure  is  now  universally  acknowledged  ; 
attempts  have  been  made  for  some  years,  by  va- 
rious Botanists,  to  work  out  the  problem  ;  and  I 
think  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  real  advance 
lias  thus  been  made,  by  the  efforts  of  various 
independent  observers,  to  the  accomplishment 
of  so  very  desirable  an  object.  To  such  attempts 
the-  present  work  is  an  addition." — P.  xxix. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  author 
has  done  much  to  reconcile  the  admirers  of 
Linnseus  to  the  more  modern  and  comprehen- 
sive system  ;  that  he  has  done  no  small  ser- 
vice in  removing  difficulties  and  reconciling 
differences  ;  and  the  great  question  at  issue 
between  the  two  great  parties  in  the  botanical 
world  is  to  be  described  in  few  words — the  one 
decides  all  things  by  that  which  can  only  be 
got  at  in  particular  seasons  ;  the  other,  by 
:  ffinitics  that  are  to  be  found  at  all  times,  any 


of  which,  in  many  cases,  would  enable  us  to 
assign  a  totally  strange  plant  to  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  very 
branch  of  its  family.  But  there  is  one  evi- 
dence of  family  connexion  that  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  as  it  is  unequivocal,  and,  in  prac- 
tical gardening,  comes  daily  under  our  notice. 
We  allude  to  the  capacity  of  fertilization;  and 
when  one  presumed  species  will  fertilize  with 
another,  and  the  produce  will  perfect  its  seed, 
we  have  scarcely  any  right  to  view  them  as  of 
distinct  genera.  They  may  be  very  unlike 
each  other  in  habit,  in  locality,  in  colour,  and 
in  many  other  respects,  but,  looking  at  nature 
throughout,  they  can  only  be  regarded  as 
members  of  the  same  large  family.  A  good 
deal  of  the  introduction  to  this  volume  is 
occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  question 
which  has  been  long  and  often  mooted  in  the 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable  kingdom,  the  diffi- 
culty of  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
some  of  the  natural  orders.  On  this  subject 
the  author  observes  : — 

"It  may  be,  and  certainly  is  in  some  measure, 
true,  that  insuperable  difficulties  are,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  opposed  to 
strict  definitions  of  Natural  Orders,  and  a 
fortiori  of  their  Alliances,  &c.  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  endeavour  to  render 
their  distinctive  characters  as  precise  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  permit.  Vague 
distinctions,  which  are  at  once  the  bane  and 
opprobrium  of  Natural  History,  are  so  repul- 
sive to  the  understanding  as  to  deter  the  mass 
of  mankind  from  giving  it  their  attentive 
study.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
this  vagueness  arises  more  frequently  out  of 
the  prejudices  or  mistiness  of  the  Naturalist's 
own  mind  than  out  of  things  themselves.  It 
will  constantly  happen  that  two  groups  may 
stand,  by  common  consent,  in  the  nearest  con- 
ceivable relation  to  each  other  :  it  is  quite 
possible,  by  one  way  of  arranging  them,  to 
render  their  distinctions  nugatory,  and  by 
another,  clear  and  precise.  Now,  if  the  sup- 
posed groups  are  really  as  closely  allied,  as  for 
this  argument  we  may  assume  them  to  be,  it 
can  be  of  no  possible  importance,  theoretically, 
whether  a  given  Genus  or  Order  is  placed  in 
the  one  or  the  other.  The  near  consanguinity 
of  the  two  does  away  with  all  importance  in 
such  a  case.  In  Physical  Geography  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  London  is  stationed 
in  Middlesex  or  Surrey  ;  and  in  like  manner, 
in  Theoretical  Botany,  the  place  of  a  given 
Order  may  be  equally  indifferent.  But  it  may 
be  of  great  consequence  practically,  because 
a  definition  of  limits  may  be  possible  or  not, 
according  to  the  arrangement.  For  example, 
let  us  take  the  Solanal  and  Bignonial  Alliances. 
These  touch  at  the  Orders  of  Nightshades  and 
Figworts  respectively.  If  Nightshades  are 
x  2 
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placed  in  the  Bignonial  Alliance  because  of 
their  intimate  relation  to  Figworts,  no  apparent 
means  remain  of  clearly  denning  what  is  meant 
by  the  Bignonial  Alliance.  If,  on  the  other 
hand.  Figworts  are  stationed  in  the  Solanal 
Alliance,  then  the  distinctive  characters  of  that 
Alliance  are  also  rendered  obscure  and  difficult, 
or  impossible  of  application.  But  place  Night- 
shades in  the  Solanal,  and  Figworts  in  the 
Bignonial  Alliance,  and  the  language  of  Bo- 
tanists affords  as  clear  a  discrimination  as  can 
be  wished  for.  And  so  of  other  cases.  Indeed, 
1  am  so  persuaded  of  this,  that  in  my  opinion 
all  instances  of  confused  and  vague  characters 
are  only  so  many  proofs  of  Botanists  not 
having  clearly  understood  the  plants  that  they 
have  endeavoured  to  classify. 

"It  will,  perhaps,  be  alleged  that  the  doctrine 
just  inculcated  is  directly  opposed  to  the  first 
principles  of  a  Natural  System  :  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  No  absolute  limits,  in  fact,  exist, 
by  which  groups  of  plants  can  be  circum- 
scribed. They  pass  into  each  other  by  insensi- 
ble gradations,  and  every  group  has  apparently 
some  species  which  assumes  in  part  the  struc- 
ture of  some  other  group.  Two  countries  are 
separated  by  a  river  whose  waters  are  common 
to  both  banks  :  in  a  geographical  division  of 
territory  the  river  may  be  assigned  to  either 
the  left  bank  or  the  right  bank,  but  such  an 
arrangement  is  arbitrary  ;  and  yet  the  interior 
of  the  countries  is  unaffected  by  it.  So  with 
the  groups  of  plants  ;  it  cannot  be  of  any 
possible  consequence  whether  an  intermediate 
or  frontier  plant  be  assigned  to  one  group  or 
another,  and  convenience  alone  should  be 
considered  in  such  a  matter.  This  long  since 
led  me  to  offer  the  following  observations,  the 
justice  of  which,  much  more  experience  entirely 
confirms  : — 'All  the  groups  into  which  plants 
are  thrown  are  in  one  sense  artificial,  inasmuch 
as  Nature  recognises  no  such  groups.  Never- 
theless, consisting  in  all  cases  of  species  very 
closely  allied  in  nature,  they  are  in  another 
sense  natural.  But  as  the  Classes,  Sub-classes, 
Alliances,  Natural  Orders,  and  Genera  of 
Botanists,  have  no  real  existence  in  nature,  it 
follows  that  they  have  no  fixed  limits,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  is  impossible  to  define  them. 
They  are  to  be  considered  as  nothing  more 
than  the  expression  of  particular  ienclencies 
(nixus),  on  the  part  of  the  plants  they  compre- 
hend, to  assume  a  particular  mode  of  develop- 
ment. Their  characters  are  only  a  declaration 
of  their  prevailing  tendencies.'"- — P.xxix.  xxx. 

Professor  Lindley  proceeds  to  give  an  out- 
line of  all  the  Natural  Systems.  Those  of  John 
Ray,  1703,  Linna?us,  1751,  Jussieu,  1789, 
Brown,  1810,  De  Candolle,  1813,  Agardh, 
1825,  Perleb,  1826,  Dumortier,  1827,  Bart- 
ling,  1830,  John  Lindley,  1830,  Hess,  1832, 
Schultz,  1832,  John  Lindley,  1833,  Horaninow, 


1834,  Fries,  1835,  Martius,  1835,  Bromhead, 
1836,  John  Lindley,  1836,  Endlicher,  1836- 

1840,  John  Lindley,  1838,  Perleb,  1838,  John 
Lindley,  1839,  Baskerville,  1839,  Trautvetter, 

1841,  Brongniart,  1843,  Meisner,  1843,  Ho- 
raninow, 1843,  Jussieu,  jun.  1844,  John 
Lindley,  1845,  which  is  the  present  work. 
In  this  list  the  same  authors  appear  when 
they  have  made  any  alterations  in  their  pre- 
vious works.  The  arrangements  of  them  all 
differ  in  some  particulars,  and  an  analysis  of 
their  several  arrangements  shows,  at  least,  that 
while  Linnaeus'  artificial  arrangement  is  allow- 
ed to  remain  as  it  was,  the  Natural  Systems 
have  been  not  only  revived  by  different  authors, 
but  they  have  undergone  many  changes  by  the 
writers  themselves,  who,  as  new  objects  and 
new  facts  were  developed,  saw  good  reason, 
we  presume,  for  the  variations  they  have  made 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that 
among  all  these  systems,  Professor  Lindley 
has,  in  this  last  arrangement,  done  all  that 
can,  at  present,  be  done,  to  advance  in  what, 
at  present,  appears  a  right  path.  The  system 
employed  in  the  present  volume  is  more  com- 
prehensive than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  is 
altogether  different  from  his  own  arrangement 
of  1833,  in  Nixus  Plantarum.  The  classes 
in  which  were  : — 

CLASSES. 
(     I.  Exogenj:.  Angiosperm*. 
fVasculares    ]    II.  Exogen^.Gymnospermj;. 
Sexuales  (.III.  Endogen/e. 

(. Evasculares     IV.  Rhizanthe^;. 

V.     EsEXUALLS. 

The  classes  in  the  present  volume  amount 
to  seven,  and  are  given  as  under  : — 
CLASSES. 
Asexual  or  Flowerless  Plants. 
Stems  and  leaves  undistinguishable         I.  Thallogens. 
Stems  and  leaves  distinguishable-       II.  Acrogens. 

Sexual  or  Flowering  Plants. 
Fructification    springing   from    a 

thallus  -----     III.  Riiizogens. 
Fructification  springing  from  a  stem 

Wood  of  stem  youngest  in  the  centre ;  cotyledon  single. 
Leaves  parallel-veined,  perma- 
nent ;  wood  of  the  stem  always 
confused     -  IV.  Endogens. 

Leaves  net-veined,    deciduous; 
wood  of  the  stem,  when  per- 
ennial, arranged  in  a   circle 
with  a  central  pith         -         -     V.  Dictyogens. 
Wood   of    stem   youngest   at   the    circumference, 

always  concentric ;  cotyledons  two  or  more. 
Seeds  quite  naked  -  -         -    VI.  Gymnogf.ns. 

Seeds  enclosed  in  seed-vessels  -  VII.  Exogens. 

The  ramifications  are  as  important ;  they  are 
carried  out  to  fifty-six  Alliances,  and  three 
hundred  and  three  Natural  Orders :  each  of 
these  is  described  with  great  precision,  and 
are  again  broken  into  Sections,  or  Tribes,  or 
Sub-orders  ;  and  every  leading  subject  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  some,  it  is  true,  with  engrav- 
ings, which  we  must  not  respect  the  less  for 
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being  old  acquaintances.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  very  accurately  and  finely  executed, 
and  give  a  perfect  insight  into  all  the  com- 
plicated organization  of  the  apparently  most 
trivial,  but,  thus  illustrated,  they  become  most 
important,  subjects,  for  their  diminutiveness 
renders  their  structure  the  more  wonderful. 
The  Vegetable  Kingdom  opens  with  the 
very  lowest  order  of  plants  ;  but  it  is  preceded 
by  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  the  par- 
ticular line  at  which  the  Animal  Kingdom  ends 
and  the  Vegetable  begins  ;  and  we  are  tempted 
to  quote  a  portion  of  it,  as  it  takes  some  views 
not  quite  so  common-place  as  those  of  many 
other  authors  ;  and  the  conclusion  which  is 
drawn  comes  home  to  the  reader. 

"  When  the  Animal  Kingdom  is  studied  as 
a  vast  whole,  and  not  merely  in  the  highly- 
developed  classes  of  Mammals,  Birds,  and 
Reptiles,  the  naturalist  perceives  forms  with 
which  he  is  most  familiar  gradually  changing, 
organs  which  are  indispensable  to  the  highest 
orders  of  Animals  disappearing,  the  limbs 
ceasing  to  be  formed,  all  the  internal  structure 
of  the  body  simplified,  and,  at  last,  nothing 
left  but  pulpy  and  seemingly  shapeless  masses, 
such  as  inhabit  shells.  Let  his  power  of  vision 
be  enlarged,  and  the  microscope  discovers  to 
his  amazement,  that  the  Animal  Kingdom  has 
not  ceased  with  the  soft-bodied  creatures  at 
which  his  inquiry  had  stopped,  but  that  a  new 
and  vast  field  of  observation  opens  before 
him,  teeming  with  myriads  of  forms,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  the  beginning  of  another  king- 
dom of  nature.  Nevertheless,  he  soon  finds 
that  the  smallness  of  the  size  of  these  creatures 
is  no  hindrance  to  their  possessing  the  peculiar 
attributes  of  animal  life.  Though  bones,  and 
muscles,  and  external  limbs,  with  veins, 
arteries,  and  nerves,  may  have  disappeared, 
or  become  too  fine  for  human  vision,  yet 
there  is  still  left  the  animal  motion,  and  the 
power  of  hunting  for  prey,  of  feeding  by  a 
mouth  and  by  the  destruction  of  other  species, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  marks  of  animal 
structure.  He  sees  that  cells,  although  so  small 
that  the  acutest  vision  and  the  most  powerful 
instruments  are  alone  sufficient  to  detect  them, 
are  the  recipients  of  a  stomach,  of  eyes,  of  a 
mouth.  He  perceives  in  such  bodies  all  those 
elements  of  activity,  by  which  the  Animal 
Kingdom  is  in  general  so  well  distinguished 
from  the  passive  Region  of  plants. 

"And  hence  it  is  that  those  who  deal  in 
generals  only,  without  descending  to  parti- 
culars, pronounce  with  a  voice  of  authority 
that  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms  are 
sundered  by  decisive  characteristics.  The 
zoologist  declares  that  the  power  of  spontaneous 
motion,  and  the  feeding  by  a  stomach,  are 
qualities  confined  to  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
But  numerous  plants  move  with  all  the  appear- 


ance of  spontaneity  ;  the  spores  of  those  Con- 
ferva; which  are  sometimes  called  Zoosporous, 
swim  in  water  with  great  activity  ;  the  fila- 
ments of  Zygnemata  combine  with  the  energy 
of  animal  life  ;  and  as  for  a  stomach,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  that  the  whole  interior  of 
a  living  independent  cell  is  not  a  stomach. 
Chemists  once  referred  to  the  presence  of 
nitrogen  as  a  certain  characteristic  of  animals; 
but  plants  abound  in  nitrogen.  With  more 
reason  they  now  appeal  to  the  existence  of 
starch  in  plants,  an  organic  compound  un- 
known among  the  animal  creation.  And  this 
is  perhaps  the  best  mark  of  distinction  that  has 
hitherto  been  found  ;  for  it  is  universally 
present  in  plants,  and  has  enabled  Mr.  Payen 
to  confirm  by  chemical  evidence  the  vegetable 
nature  of  certain  productions  till  lately  re- 
garded as  Zoophytes,  and  therefore  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Animal  Kingdom.  (Ann.  Sc.  Nat. 
2  iter.  xx.  65.) 

"  But  it  has  been  long  ago  asserted  by  Bory 
de  St.  Vincent,  and  others,  that  there  exist  in 
nature  organized  bodies  which  are  animal  at 
one  period  of  their  lives,  and  vegetable  at 
another  !  This,  if  true,  would  for  ever  put 
an  end  to  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  the 
two  kingdoms  when  they  shall  each  have 
arrived  at  their  lowest  forms.  Its  truth  has, 
however,  been  denied.  On  the  contrary, 
Kiitzing,  in  his  recent  magnificent  work  on 
Alga;,  insists  that  it  happens  in  hisUlothrix  zo- 
nata.  He  asserts  that  in  the  cells  of  that  plant 
there  are  found  minute  animalcules,  with  a 
red  eye-point,  and  a  transparent  mouth-place  ; 
that  they  are  not,  in  fact,  distinguishable  from 
Ehrenberg's  Microglena  monadina  ;  these 
bodies,  however,  are  animals  only  for  a  time. 
At  last  they  grow  into  vegetable  threads,  the 
lowest  joint  of  which  still  exhibits  the  red 
eye-point.  This  phenomenon,  which  Kiitzing 
assures  us  he  has  ascertained  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  puts  an  end  to  the  question 
of,  whether  animals  and  plants  can  be  dis- 
tinguished at  the  limits  of  their  two  kingdoms, 
and  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  conflicting 
opinions  that  naturalists  entertain  as  to  the 
nature  of  many  of  the  simpler  forms  of  or- 
ganization. 

"  Such  being  the  ease,  it  is  not  worth 
attempting  to  decide,  whether  the  lowest  forms 
of  structure,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  belong 
to  the  one  Kingdom  or  the  other.  It  will  be. 
sufficient  that  they  have  been  regarded  as 
plants  by  many  eminent  naturalists. 

"  It  is  in  this  microscopical  cellular  state  of 
existence  that  the  Animal  Kingdom  ends,  and 
the  Vegetable  commences.  It  is  from  this 
point  that  the  naturalist  who  would  learn  how 
to  classify  the  Kingdom  of  Plants  must  take 
his  departure.  He  perceives  that  those  species 
which   consist  of  cells,  either  independent   of 
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eacli  other  (P  rotoccocus,  Uredo),  or  united  into 
simple  threads  (Conferva,  Monilia),  are  suc- 
ceedtd  by  others  in  which  the  threads  collect 
into  nets  (Hydrodictyon),  or  plates  (Ulna),  or 
the  cells  into  masses  (Laminaria,  Agaricus) ; 
peculiar  organs  make  their  appearance,  and  at 
last,  as  the  complication  of  structure  increases, 
a  leaf  and  stem  unfold  as  distinctly  limited 
organic  parts. 

"  Those  simpler  plants  which  exist  without 
the  distinction  of  leaf  and  stem,  are  also  desti- 
tute of  flowers  ;  they  are  equally  without  the 
breathing  pores  so  abundantly  formed  in  the 
skin  of  more  complex  species,  and  they  multi- 
ply by  the  spontaneous  formation  in  their 
interior,  or  upon  their  surface,  of  reproductive 
spheroids  called  spores.  Among  the  many 
names  that  Botanists  have  given  such  plants, 
that  of  Thallogens  is  here  preferred.  A 
thallus  is  a  fusion  of  root,  stem  and  leaves, 
into  one  general  mass  ;  and  that  is  much  the 
nature  of  these  elementsof  Vegetable  structure. 
"  Beyond  Thallogens  are  found  multitudes 
of  species,  which  like  the  former  are  not 
furnished  by  nature  with  flowers,  but  which 
otherwise  approach  closely  to  the  higher  forms 
of  structure,  occasionally  acquiring  the  stature 
of  lofty  trees.  They  have  breathing  pores  in 
their  skin  ;  their  leaves  and  stem  are  distinctly 
separated  ;  in  some  of  them,  those  spiral 
threads  which  form  so  striking  a  portion  of 
the  internal  anatomy  of  a  more  perfect  species 
exist  in  considerable  abundance  ;  and  finally, 
they  multiply  by  reproductive  spheroids,  or 
spores,  either  formed  without  the  agency  of 
sexes,  or,  if  the  contrary  shall  be  proved,  at 
all  events  not  possessing  bodies  constructed 
like  stamens  on  the  one  hand  and  embryos  on 
the  other.  Their  stein,  however,  does  not 
increase  in  diameter ;  it  only  grows  at  the  end, 
and  hence  it  has  given  to  such  plants  the  name 
of  Acrogens. 

"  The  changes  which  thus  occur  in  the  races 
of  Thallogens  and  Acrogens  represent  the 
progress  of  development  in  the  remainder  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  A  sphere,  called  a 
pollen  grain,  protrudes  a  tube  into  a  soft  pulpy 
receptacle  in  the  interior  of  an  ovule  ;  there 
the  new  plant  takes  its  birth,  at  first  in  the 
form  of  a  cell,  which  by  degrees  forms  a  thread 
(the  suspensor),  then  generates  a  cellular  mass 
(the  young  embryo),  and  eventually  becomes 
a  mass  of  cells  arranged  in  the  form  of  stem 
and  leaves  (the  perfect  embryo,  with  its  coty- 
ledons, radicle,  and  plumula).  But  this  is  not 
the  end  of  growth  ;  it  is  rather  the  beginning. 
A  loftier  destiny  awaits  such  plants  ;  flowers 
are  to  be  formed,  seeds  to  be  fertilized,  and  this 
is  to  be  effected  by  a  complex  apparatus  un- 
known in  Acrogens  or  Thallogens. 

"  Foremost  among  the  more  perfect  races 
comes  a  most  anomalous  collection  of  species, 


called  RmzoGENS,  or  Rhizanths.  These  plants," 
leafless  and  parasitical,  have  the  loose  cellular 
organization  of  Fungi  ;  a  spiral  structure  is 
usually  to  be  found  among  their  tissue  only  in 
traces.  Some  of  them  spring  visibly  from  a 
shapeless  cellular  mass  which  stands  in  place 
of  stem  and  root,  and  seems  to  be  altogether 
analogous  to  the  thallus  of  Fungi ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  they  all  partake  in  this  singular 
mode  of  growth.  Their  flowers  are  like  those 
of  more  perfect  plants  ;  their  sexual  apparatus 
is  complete  ;  but  their  embryo,  which  is  not 
furnished  with  any  visible  radicle  or  cotyledons, 
appears  to  be  a  spherical  or  oblong  homo- 
geneous mass.  Rhizogens  seem,  in  fact,  of  an 
intermediate  nature  between  Fungal  Thallogens 
and  Endogehs. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom 
consists  of  plants  having  flowers,  and  propa- 
gated by  seeds  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  bodies 
procreated  by  the  mutual  action  of  two  mani- 
fest and  undoubted  sexes.  Such  plants  are 
therefore  called  Phoenogamous  or  Sexual. 

"  Sexual  plants  are  themselves  divisible  into 
two  unequal  masses.  Of  these  masses  one 
consists  of  species  whose  germination  is  endo- 
rhizal,  whose  embryo  has  but  one  cotyledon, 
whose  leaves  have  parallel  veins,  and  whose 
trunk  is  formed  of  bundles  of  spiral  and  dotted 
vessels  guarded  by  woody  tubes  ;  which  bun- 
dles are  arranged  in  a  confused  manner,  and 
are  reproduced  in  the  centre  of  the  trunk. 
These  are  Endogens. 

"  The  other  mass  is  composed  of  innume- 
rable races  having  an  exorhizal  germination, 
an  embryo  with  two  or  more  cotyledons,  leaves 
having  a  net-work  of  veins,  and  a  trunk 
consisting  of  woody  bundles  composed  of 
dotted  and  woody  tubes,  or  of  woody  tubes 
alone,  arranged  around  a  central  pith,  and 
either  in  concentric  rings,  or  in  a  homogene- 
ous mass,  but  always  having  medullary  plates, 
forming  rays  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference, and  reproduced  in  the  circumference 
of  the  trunk,  whence  their  name  of  Exogens. 
"  Among  Exogens  there  are,  however,  two 
totally  different  modes  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  pollen  is  communicated  to  the  seed. 
The  larger  part  of  this  great  class  consists  of 
plants  provided  with  the  apparatus  called  style 
and  stigma,  through  which  pollen-tubes  are 
introduced  into  the  ovary  during  the  act  of 
fertilization.  But  others  are  so  constructed 
that  the  pollen  falls  immediately  upon  the 
ovules,  without  the  introduction  of  any  inter- 
mediate apparatus  ;  a  peculiarity  analogous  to 
what  occurs  among  reptiles  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom :  and,  as  was  to  have  been  anticipated, 
the  plants  in  which  this  singular  habit  occurs 
prove,  upon  being  collected  together,  to  form 
a  group  having  no  direct  affinity  with  those 
among  which  they  had  been  previously  assc- 
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dated.  Hence  Exogens  have  been  broken 
up  into,  1 .  Exogens  proper,  or  those  having  an 
ovary,  style,  and  stigma  ;  and  2.  Gvmnogens, 
which  have  neither. 

"  Among  Endogens  no  difference  has  been 
remarked  in  the  mode  of  propagation,  but  a 
material  peculiarity  has  been  noticed  in  the 
manner  of  growth.  In  the,  great  mass  of  the 
class  the  stem  and  root  are  formed  in  a  similar 
way,  or  there  is  no  considerable  difference 
between  them,  and  the  leaves  have  no  articu- 
lation with  the  stem  ;  but  in  a  part  of  them 
the  root  is  exactly  like  that  of  an  Exogen 
without  concentric  circles,  and  the  leaves  fall 
oft"  the  stem  by  a  clean  fracture,  just  as  in 
that  class.  Such  fundamental  distinctions  have 
given  rise  to  the  separation  by  me  of  Endogens 
into  1.  Endogens  proper,  and  2.  Dictyogens." 
—P.  1—4. 


This,  as  the  author  observes,  gives  for  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom  the  seven  classes 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  same  author's  notions 
in  1833  and  1845.  At  some  other  period  we 
may  give  a  specimen  of  some  one  order,  with 
its  details,  but  for  the  present  we  must  dismiss 
the  work,  which  we  acknowledge  to  have  read 
with  considerable  interest.  In  conclusion,  we 
strongly  recommend  all  those  who  desire  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  Natural 
System,  to  procure  and  carefully  peruse  this 
volume.  It  comprises  all  that  has  been,  or 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  can  be  said 
upon  the  subject.  The  embellishments  of  each 
order  are  finely  executed  ;  and  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  more  intelligible  and  instructive 
than  any  other  we  have  seen  on  the  subject. 
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The  species  of  this  fashionable  and  inter- 
esting family  of  plants,  which  are  enumerated 
below,  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens, 
or  have  been  made  known  subsequently  to  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1845.  Some  of 
the  kinds  here  named,  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful ones  ;  but  others  are  possessed  only  of 
botanical  interest. 

Aekides  sr. — Two  new  species  of  Aerides 
were  flowered  during  the  last  summer,  by 
Mr.  Eyles,  of  Roehampton.  One,  the  A. 
roseum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  a  long 
narrow  raceme  of  purple  flowers,  is  in  the 
way  of  A.  offine.  The  other  more  nearly 
resembles  A.  crixpum.  They  were  exhibited 
at  Chiswick. 

Anurjecom  apiculatum,  Hooker.  (Api- 
culated  Angrtecum.) — This  is  rather  a  hand- 
some species,  with  a  short  leafy  stem  ;  the 
leaves  areobovately-lanceolate,  and  distichous, 
that  is,  arranged  in  two  rows,  opposite  each 
Dither.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  drooping 
axillary  raceme  ;  they  are  white  and  spread- 
ing ;  the  sepals,  petals,  and  lip,  arc  nearly 
uniform.     It  is  allied  to  A.  bilobum,  but  differs 


in  not  having  its  leaves  two-lobed  at  the 
extremity  ;  and  in  not  having  the  rachis  and 
peduncle  warted.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  "Whitfield. 
Fig.  in  Sot.  Mag.  t.  4159.     Quite  new. 

Anguloa  uxiflora  variety.  (One-flowered 
Anguloa.) — A  superior  variety  of  this  rare 
plant,  with  delicate  pink  instead  of  cream-co- 
loured flowers,  is  grown  by  Messrs. Veitch,  who 
exhibited  it  in  the  Regent's  Park  during  1845. 

Ansellia  africana,  Lindley.  (African 
Ansellia.) — This  is  a  very  rare  stove  plant, 
introduced  from  Fernando  Po,  in  Africa,  and 
named  after  the  gardener  who  was  attached  to 
the  unfortunate  Niger  expedition.  It  has  long 
erect  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs,  from  the  top  of 
which  and  from  among  the  long  narrow  leaves, 
the  flower-stalk  arises.  This  is  branched  at  the 
base,  and  somewhat  drooping;  and  has  altogether 
a  very  elegant  appearance.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  greenish  ground  colour,  thickly  marked 
with  dark-brown  spots,  and   the  lip  is  yellow. 

Messrs.  Loddiges   have    recently  M ned   the 

first  plant  which  has  been  seen  in  (lower   in 
Europe.     Fig.  in  liot.  ltcg.  1*46,  t.  30. 
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BoLBoriiTLLUJi  umbellattjm,  Lindley. 
(Urabelled  Bolbophyl.) — This  is  one  of  the 
smaller  Orchids,  introduced  from  the  moun- 
tains of  India.  It  has  a  creeping  rhizoma,  or 
root-stem,  from  which  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
produced  at  intervals  ;  they  are  terminated 
by  a  solitary  leaf,  and  from  their  base  rises  the 
flower-stem,  about  as  high  as  the  leaves  ;  at 
the  top  of  which  is  an  umbel  of  five  or  six 
small,  pretty,  pale,  straw-coloured  flowers, 
spotted  with  purple,  and  with  a  purple  lip.  It 
may  either  be  grown  in  pots,  or  attached  to 
blocks  of  wood  ;  and  its  small  size  and  neat 
appearance  render  it  suitable  for  the  Wardian 
case.     Fig.  in  Bot.  Reg.  1845,  t.  44. 

Brassia  pumila.  Lindley.  (Dwarf  Brassia.) 
^-This  may  be  a  variety  of  B.  Lanceana.  It 
has  pale  yellow  flowers,  stained  with  dull- 
purple  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  The  plant 
is  remarkable  for  its  dwarfness.  It  was  re- 
cently introduced  from  Colombia,  by  Mr. 
Linden. 

Catasetum  callosum,  var.  grandiflorum. 
(Large  flowered  variety  of  the  tumour-lipped 
Catasetum.) — This  handsome  stove  epiphyte 
has  oblong  pseudo-bulbs,  with  large  leaves,  a 
foot  or  more  in  length  from  their  top,  and  a 
flower  scape  a  foot  or  more  in  length  from  their 
base.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  linear  lanceolate, 
of  a  dull  greenish  purple,  and  the  lip  of  an  ovate- 
deltoid  figure,  variegated  with  dark  green  and 
red  purple,  sprinkled  with  deep  blood-coloured 
dots.  It  is  from  Colombia  ;  and  flowers  in 
December.  It  is  fig.  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4219, 
and  is  quite  new. 

Cattleta  granulosa,  var.  Russelliana, 
Lindley.  (Duke  of  Bedford's  rough-lipped 
Cattleya. ) — This  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  C. 
granulosa,  having  much  larger  flowers  ;  of 
which  the  sepals  are  lance-shaped,  green,  with 
brown  spots  ;  the  petals  of  nearly  the  same 
colour,  but  broader,  and  wavy,  and  the  lip 
white,  with  yellow  and  red  spots.  This  plant 
is  suspected  to  be  common  in  collections, 
where  it  often  stands  for  C.  guttata,  from 
which  it  is  however  quite  distinct.  It  is  a  Gua- 
temalan plant.  Many  handsome  varieties  of 
this  plant  have  recently  flowered  at  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry's  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea  : 
in  some  the  petals  and  sepals  resemble  Catt- 
leya Forbesii,  both  in  size  and  colour,  in 
others  the  flowers  are  large,  with  dark  green 
sepals  and  petals  ;  some  have  these  parts  pale 
yellow,  covered  with  brown  spots  and  blotches, 
as  in  C.  Aclandia? ;  but  all  have  remarkably 
large  lips,  marked,  for  the  most  part,  with  pale 
or  dark  red,  on  a  whitish  ground.  Fig.  in 
Bot.  Meg.  1845.  t.  59. 

Cattleya  maxima,  Lindley.  (Large 
flowered  Cattleya. ) — This  is  a  handsome  kind, 
with  club-shaped  long  pseudo-bulbs,  short  broad 
leaves,  and  large  showy  flowers  ;  remarkable 


"  for  the  dark  crimson  veins  richly  traced 
upon  its  pallid  lip,  and  for  a  beautiful  net- 
work of  purple  streaks,  which  is  drawn  over 
their  surface."  This  plant  approaches  C. 
Mossiee  and  C.  labiata,  but  is  quite  distinct. 
When  the  flowers  open  they  are  very  pale, 
but  gradually  acquire  a  deeper  tint,  until  they 
become  of  a  rich  purplish  rose.  The  lip  is 
beautifully  undulated,  and  veiny.  The  flowers, 
though  large,  have  this  defect,  that  the  sepals 
and  petals  reflex  so  as  to  appear  convex  and 
narrow  ;  they  are  moreover  wavy.  It  was 
found  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  on  rocks  and  trees, 
near  Rio  Grande  de  Melacatos,  in  Equatorial 
America.  Fig.  in  Bot.  Beg.  1846,  t.  1. 
It  is  quite  new. 

Cattleya  Papeianstana,  Morren.  (Pa- 
peiansi's  Cattleya.) — A  slight  variety  of  C. 
Loddigesii. 

CHLORiEA  virescens,  Lindley.  (Greenish- 
veined  Clilorrea.) — A  handsome  terrestrial 
Orchid  from  the  sub-alpine  pastures  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  Chili.  It  is  a  handsome  plant, 
with  dense  spikes  of  large  yellow  flowers, 
growing  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  It  requires 
to  be  grown  in  a  warm  green-house,  and 
blooms  in  May.  The  most  suitable  soil  is 
sandy  peat.  Fig.  in  Bot.  Reg.  1845,  t.  49. 
It  is  very  rare  in  cultivation. 

Cleisostoma  discolor,  Lindley.  (Dull- 
coloured  Cleisostoma.)  —  A  small  incon- 
spicuous Orchid,  with  oblong  channelled 
leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  dull  yellow  with  a 
green  tinge,  and  white  spur,  on  a  long  slender 
stem,  which  is  branched  at  the  extremity.  It 
was  introduced  from  India. 

Cleisostoma  roseum,  Lindley.  (Rose- 
coloured  Cleisostoma.)  —  This  has  long  pen- 
dent stems,  with  ovate  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  producing  clusters  of  small  pretty  whitish 
and  rosy  flowers  at  every  joint. 

Ccelogyne  species. —  Messrs.  Henderson 
have  recently  flowered  a  dwarf  species,  which 
in  general  character  resembles  C.  Wattichiana. 
The  petals  are  delicate  lilac,  and  the  lip  beau- 
tifully fringed,  and  marked  with  several  spots 
of  yellowish  brown. 

Cymbidium  Mastersii,  Gviffitlis.  (Mas- 
ters's  Cymbid.) — A  terrestrial  Orchid,  with 
long  narrow  distichous  leaves,  and  erect  short 
spikes  of  snow-white  flowers,  which  have  the 
fragrance  of  almonds.  It  is  very  distinct,  but 
not  remarkably  showy.  Received  from  the 
East  Indies.     Fig.  in  Bot.  Reg.  1845,  t.  50. 

Cypripedium  barbatum,  vars.  (Bearded 
Lady's  Slipper.) — Of  this  handsome  stove- 
plant,  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Exeter  possess  two 
very  marked  and  beautiful  varieties.  They 
are  herbaceous  plants,  with  short  leaves  of  a 
dark  mottled  green,  purple  beneath  ;  in  one 
of  the  varieties,  the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful 
rich   deep   purple,    much    darker   than    the 
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species  ;  in  the  other,  they  are  much  paler 
than  in  the  species.  They  have  been  im- 
ported from  Java  ;  and  bloom  in  the  spring. 

Dendrobiuji  anosjiuji,  Lindley.  (Scent- 
less Dendrobe.)  —  This  is  perhaps  only  a 
variety  of  the  handsome  D.  maavphyllum. 
Its  flowers  are  smaller,  and  shorter,  and 
broader  in  all  their  parts  ;  even,  and  not  un- 
dulating ;  scentless,  and  consequently  free 
from  the  strong  odour  of  rhubarb,  which 
renders  the  flowers  of  D.  macraphyllum 
somewhat  disagreeable  to  the  olfactory  nerves. 
It  is  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  was 
introduced  thence  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in 
1840.     It  is  new. 

Dendrobiuji  aduncum,  Wallich.  (Hooked 
Dendrobe.) — A  very  pretty  little  stove  spe- 
cies, with  pendent  stems  and  short  racemes 
of  three  or  four  small  delicate  pink  flowers, 
which  open  in  July.  Its  half-transparent 
flowers,  of  the  most  delicate  texture,  and  of 
the  clearest  tints,  are  very  pretty.  Nothing 
is  known  of  its  history  ;  it  is  fig.  in  Bot.  Reg. 
1846,  t.  15,  and  is  new. 

Dendrobiuji  fijibriatum,  var.  oculatum. 
(Dark-eyed  variety  of  the  Friuge-lipped  Den- 
drobe.)— This  is  a  truly  splendid  plant ;  it  has 
stems  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  from  which  the 
racemes  of  six  or  seven  large  and  handsome 
golden  flowers  are  produced.  This  variety  is 
rendered  conspicuous  by  the  dark  blood- 
coloured  spot  on  the  lip,  which  contrasts  well 
with  the  bright  gold  colour  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower.  It  is  from  Nepal.  Fig.  in  Bot. 
Mag.  t.  4160. 

Dendrobiuji  Kingianuji,  Bidwill.  (Capt. 
King's  Dendrobe.) — This  is  one  of  the  smaller 
Dendrobia,  the  plant  not  being  above  six 
or  eight  inches  high.  It  is  nevertheless 
exceedingly  pretty,  producing  an  elongated 
pseudo-bulbous  stem,  with  a  few  leathery  ellip- 
tic oblong  leaves  at  the  top,  terminated  by  a 
spreading  spike  of  three  or  four  pinkish  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  in  shape  a  good  deal  like  a 
Larkspur.  It  is  from  New  Holland  ;  the  early 
part  of  the  spring  appears  to  be  the  usual  sea- 
son of  flowering.  Fig.  in  Bot.  Beg.  1845,  t.  61. 

Dendrobiuji  scticeninuji,  Lindley:  (Fluted 
Dendrobe.) — This  is  a  curious  little  stove  or 
green-house  epiphyte,  with  slender-jointed 
stems,  terete  fluted  leaves,  and  solitary  white 
flowers,  the  lip  three-lobed,  and  edged  with 
crimson.  In  its  growth  it  resembles  a  little 
Bamboo  ;  it  is  often  erroneously  called  D. 
canaliculatum ;  it  was  received  from  New 
Holland  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  is  new  to 
our  gardens. 

Epidendruji  dipus,  Lindley.  (Two-footed 
Epidendrum.) — A  species  of  no  great  beauty, 
imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Brazil, 
and  bearing  densely  clustered  drooping  pani- 
cles of   small  sweet-scented   flowers,    green, 


brown,  and  white.  Fig.  in  Bot.  Rg.  1845, 
t.  4. 

Epidendrum  njevosuji,  Lindley.  (Freckled 
Epidendrum.) — A  pretty  little  stove  epiphyte, 
with  oval  pseudo-bulbs  and  lanceolate  leathery 
leaves,  about  three  inches  long;  the  scape  is 
erect,  bearing  a  drooping  raceme  of  flowers, 
which  continue  in  bloom  upwards  of  two 
months  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the 
lip  yellow,  with  numerous  purple  freckles.  It 
was  received  from  Oaxaca  by  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
and  is  quite  new. 

Epidendruji  ktsyvm,  Lindley.  (Rufous  Epi- 
dendrum.)— This  is  allied  to  E.Jlavum;  it 
has  large  pear-shaped  pseudo-bulbs,  from  the 
top  of  which  the  flower-scape,  eighteen  inches 
high,  proceeds,  bearing  a  profusion  of  brown- 
ish yellow  flowers  in  a  loose  panicle.  It  is 
from  Rio,  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  garden 
of  Sir  C.  Lemon,  of  Carclew. 

Epidendruji  jiarginatuji,Zto/i',  etc. — This 
is  the  Ep.  radiatum  of  the  Bot.  Reg. 

Epidendruji  Lindenii,  Lindley.  (Linden's 
Epidendrum.)—  A  beautiful  Orchid,  discovered 
in  rocks  near  Merida  by  Mr.  Linden.  It  has 
a  simple  upright  stem,  with  oval  obtuse  leaves, 
and  the  flowers  in  an  oblong  raceme.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  dull  but  pleasing 
salmon-colour,  and  the  whole  centre  rose- 
coloured.  Mr.  Linden  found  three  distinct 
varieties  ;  in  one  the  flowers  were  bright  car- 
mine, in  another  rose-coloured,  and  in  the 
other  of  a  yellowish  orange.  It  is  a  handsome 
new  species. 

Eria  Dili/wtnji,  Hooker.  (Dilhvyn 
Llewelyn's  Eria.) — This  is  a  pseudo-bulbous 
species,  of  moderate  sized  growth,  with  about 
four  oblong  obtuse  leaves,  and  spike-like  up- 
right racemes  of  flowers,  remarkable  for 
having  the  stem  numerously  furnished  with 
obtuse  reflexed  pale-coloured  bracteas  through- 
out its  whole  length.  The  flowers  are  small, 
greenish  white,  or  cream-coloured,  not  very 
showy,  although,  from  their  being  numerously 
produced,  the  plant  is  worth  cultivating.  It 
is  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  whence  it  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Cuming  to  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq. 
of  Penllergare.  Fig.  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4163. 
It  is  new. 

Gongora  truncata,  Lindley.  (Dean-bud- 
ded Gongora.) — A  handsome  pseudo-bulbous 
species,  producing  long  drooping  spikes,  beset, 
as  if  by  insects,  with  pale  straw-coloured  flow- 
ers, with  some  brownish  purple  specks  and  a 
clear  yellow  lip.  Before  they  open,  the  buds  are 
of  the  shape  of  a  bean  ;  it  has  a  peculiar  but 
not  pleasant  scent  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Mexico  ;  it 
is  probably  the  same  plant  as  G.  GaUottiana, 
and  is  new  to  oar  gardens.  Fig.  in  Bot. 
Reg.  1845,  t.  5G. 

Govenia  utkhtt.ata,  Lindley.  (Bladdery 
Govenia.) — One    of   the    terrestrial   Orchids. 
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The  leaves  are  broad,  oblong,  and  pointed,  a 
foot  and  more  long  ;  the  base  of  these  is  in- 
closed by  a  membranaceous  inflated  sheath, 
which  seems  destined  to  hold  water  for  the 
supply  of  the  plant.  From  between  the  leaves 
arises  the  erect  flower-stem,  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  forming  a  loose  spike  of  small  cream- 
coloured  flowers,  not  at  all  showy.  It  is  from 
Jamaica,  and  flowers  in  September.  Fig.  in 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  4151. 

Govenia  fasciata,  Lindley.  (Linden's  Go- 
venia.) — This  is  a  terrestrial  species,  with 
leaves  about  a  foot  long  and  three  inches  wide, 
and  narrow  upright  spikes  of  rather  pretty 
flowers,  which  are  yellow,  both  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  beautifully  marked  with  tine 
broken  transverse  bands  of  crimson.  It  was 
found  by  Mr.  Linden  in  Venezuela,  in  damp 
forests,  at  the  height  of  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  July,  1842,  and  has  been  flowered  by 
S.  Rucker,  Esq.  of  Wandsworth.  Fig.  in  But. 
Reg.  1845,  t.  67.     New. 

Helcia  sanguinolenta,  Lindley.  (Red 
spotted  Helcia.) — A  small  plant,  allied  to  Tri- 
chopilia,  with  ovate  pseudo-bulbs,  undulated 
narrow  leaves,  and  solitary  flowers,  produced 
on  stems  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  bulb. 
The  flowers  are  olive-coloured,  with  brownish 
red  spots,  the  lip  white  and  marked.  It  is  from 
Paccha,  a  village  in  the  Andes  of  Guayaquil, 
where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Hartweg. 

Lycaste  fulvescens,  Hooker.  (Tawny- 
flowered  Lycaste). — A  pseudo-bulbous  species, 
with  the  habit  of  L.  gigantea,  but  different  in 
the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  in  this 
are  a  pale  tawny  colour,  with  an  orange 
coloured  lip,  but  in  L.  gigantea  are  greenish 
brown,  with  a  red  purple  lip.  The  leaves  are 
from  the  summit  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  the 
flowers,  one  on  each  stalk,  rise  from  the  base 
of  the  bulb  ;  the  sepals  are  lanceolate,  the  late- 
ral ones  longest ;  the  petals  are  of  the  same 
form  and  colour,  but  smaller  ;  the  lip  is  oblong, 
beautifully  fringed  with  hairs.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  province  of  Coro,  in  Colombia,  and  has  been 
recently  flowered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Clowes,  of 
Manchester,  who  received  it  from  Mr.  Linden. 
Fig.  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4193. 

Lycaste  gigantea,  Lindley.  (Large-flow- 
ered Lycaste.) — This  is  a  remarkable  rather 
than  a  handsome,  plant.  Unlike  most  of  the  Ly- 
castes,  which  flower  beneath  the  leaves,  on  com- 
paratively short  stalks,  the  flowers  of  this  are  ■ 
elevated  at  least  two  feet  high  ;  and  they  are 
moreover  among  the  largest  produced  by  Or- 
chidaceous plants,  the  expansion  of  the  petals 
being  not  less  than  six  inches,  standing  out  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle  :  in  colour  they  are 
greenish  yellow,  suffused  with  brown,  and  the 
lip  is  of  a  reddish  brown.  It  is  found  in  La 
Guayra,  and  at  Quebrada  de  las  Juntas,  in 
Guayaquil  :    in  Belgium  it  has   been    called 


Maxillaria  Heynderycxii.  Fig.  in  Bot.  Reg 
1845,  t.  34. 

Lycaste  macrobulbon,  Hooker.  (Large- 
bulbed  Lycaste.)  —  This  species,  which  is 
named  from  the  comparatively  large  dimen- 
sions of  its  pseudo-bulbs,  is  in  the  way  of  L. 
aromatica  and  L.  eruenta ;  it  bears  large 
scentless  flowers,  of  which  the  sepals  are  pale 
and  greenish,  the  petals  and  lip  deeper 
coloured,  the  latter  spotted  with  small  reddish 
dots  ;  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
are  large.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  Purdie,  from 
Sierra  Nevada,  Santa  Martha,  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Kew.    Fig.  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4228. 

Maxillaria  Lyonii,  Lindley.  (Lyon's 
Maxillaria.) — A  small  species,  with  narrow 
grassy  leaves,  and  dull  purplish  brown  flow- 
ers, very  slightly  bordered  with  a  yellow  tint  : 
imported  from  Mexico. 

Maxillaria  setigera,  Lindley.  (Bristle- 
pointed  Maxillaria.) — A  pseudo-bulbous  spe- 
cies, with  leaves  said  to  be  like  Oncidiitm 
ampliatum ;  the  flowers  which  grow  singly 
are  pale  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  pink  on 
the  outside  ;  the  petals,  which  are  exactly 
linear,  terminate  suddenly  at  the  point  in  a 
fine  bristle,  whence  the  name  ;  the  lip  is  prin- 
cipally white,  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  is 
yellow,  and  the  sides  of  the  lower  portion 
streaked  with  crimson.     It  is  from  La  Guayra. 

Mormodes  Cartoni,  Hooker.  (Carton's 
Mormodes.) — This  is  a  handsome  Mormodes, 
with  subcylindrical,  articulated  pseudo-bulbs, 
almost  a  span  long,  sheathed  at  the  joints  by 
the  membranous  bases  of  the  old  leaves  :  the 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow  ;  the  erect  flower- 
scapes  proceed  from  the  articulations  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  bear  a  rather  dense  oblong 
spike  of  gay  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals 
oblong  lanceolate,  yellow,  with  numerous  lon- 
gitudinal red  streaks,  the  lip  pale  yellow,  with 
a  few  interrupted  red  streaks.  It  was  first 
flowered  at  Syon  Gardens,  in  November,  1845, 
by  Mr.  Carton.  Sent  by  Mr.  Purdie,  from  the 
interior  of  Santa  Martha,  at  the  foot  of  Sierra 
Nevada.  Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4214.  It 
is  quite  new. 

Odontoglossum  Cervantesii,  Lindley. 
(Cervantes'  Tooth-tongue.) — This  is  one  of 
the  smaller  and  more  beautiful  of  the  stove 
Orchids,  which  is  adapted  to  general  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  a  dwarf-growing  plant,  with  small 
oval  pseudo-bulbs,  each  producing  a  single 
oblong  leaf,  from  the  top  :  the  flowers  are  in 
a  short  curved  scape,  generally  four  or  five  on 
a  stem;  they  are  of  a  delicate  pink  or  flesh- 
colour,  tinted  with  yellow  in  the  centre,  and 
there  marked  with  several  broken  concentric 
crimson  bands ;  they  are  also  scented,  smelling 
like  bitter  almonds.  It  has  been  introduced 
from  Oaxaca,  and  is  allied  10  0.  memoranaceum, 
which  differs  but  little  in  its  general  appear-. 
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ance.  It  should  be  grown  in  pots  in  the 
elevated  way.  Figured  in  Bot.  Reg.  1845, 
t.  36. 

Odontoglossum  membranaceum,  Lhulley. 
(Membranaceous  sheathed  Odontoglossum.) — 
This  is  a  beautiful  little  pseudo-bulbous  Or- 
chid. The  blossoms  are  white,  in  the  way 
of  O.  Cervantesii,  of  large  size,  and  delicately 
banded  in  a  concentric  manner,  with  rose- 
coloured  streaks  or  bands.  O.  Cervantesii 
is  much  like  this,  but  in  that  species  the  bands 
do  not  cross  the  base  of  the  lip.  Fig.  in  Bot. 
Reg.  1846,  t.  34. 

Oncidium  gallopavinum,  Morren,  is  the 
same  as  0.  spilopterum ;  it  is  a  pseudo-bulbous 
species,  from  Mexico,  with  a  spike  of  from 
seven  to  ten  flowers  of  considerable  beauty, 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  brownish 
green,  stained  with  crimson,  and  the  lip  is 
large  and  yellow.  Fig.  in  Bot.  Meg.  1845, 
t.  40. 

Oncidium  incurvum,  Burlier.  (Curved 
Oncid.) — A  very  pretty  pseudo-bulbous  spe- 
cies, with  a  long,  erect,  branched  panicle,  of 
rather  small  white  flowers,  the  sepals  and 
petals  banded  with  red,  and  the  base  of  the 
lip  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  a  free  growing, 
but  exceedingly  rare  and  pretty  species.  Fig. 
in  Bot.  Reg.  1845,  t.  64. 

Oncidium  lacerum,  Lindley.  (Cut-lipped 
Oncid.) — This  belongs  to  the  round  or  chive- 
leaved  section  of  Oncids,  and  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  that  group,  It  bears  a  close 
many-flowered  panicle  of  gay  yellow  flowers, 
spotted,  except  on  the  lip,  which  is  clear  yel- 
low. It  is  found  in  Panama,  whence  Messrs. 
Loddiges  received  it,  and  bloomed  it  in  1844. 
Fig.  in  Bot.  Reg.  1846,  t.  27. 

Oncidium  phymatochilum,  Lindley  ? 
("YViirted-lipped  Oncid.) — At  the  exhibition 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  May,  1846,  a 
handsome  specimen  of  this  new  and  rare  spe- 
cies was  shown  by  the  Rev.  J.  Clowes,  of 
Broughton  Hall.  It  is  not  what  may  be  called 
a  showy  plant,  but  a  very  singular  looking 
one  ;  in  fact,  its  long  narrow  sepals  and  petals 
give  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  Brassia  than 
i  an  Oncid.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
spreading  panicles,  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  pale  greenish  colour,  spotted  with  brown, 
and  the  lip  is  white,  spotted  at  the  base  with 
yellow.  According  to  the  catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  the  plant  was  received  from  Brazil 
in  1843. 

Ornithidium  miniatum,  Lindley.  (Ver- 
milion painted  Ornithidium.) — A  caulescent 
species,  with  bulb-like  stems,  and  oblong 
spreading  leaves  :  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
crimson  vermilion,  with  a  yellow  lip,  blotched 
with  crimson.  It  was  received  from  Colombia 
by  Messrs.  Rollison.  It  has  quite  the  habit 
of  0.  CQCcineum,  but  is  much  handsomer. 


Peristeria  Humboldti,  var.  fulvu, 
Hooker.  (Tawny  flowered  variety  of  Hum- 
boldt's Dove-flower.) — This  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  gay  and  interesting  of  the  race  of 
Orchidaceae.  It  has  oblong  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
a  long,  drooping,  many-flowered  raceme,  pro- 
duced from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  ;  the 
flowers  are  numerously  produced  on  this  ra- 
ceme ;  they  are  of  a  triangular  figure,  tawny 
yellow,  and  dashed  all  over  with  small  purple 
brown  spots.  It  is  the  Anguloa  superba  of 
Humboldt,  and  is  a  native  of  Venezuela. 
Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4156. 

Pleurothallis  crenata,  Lindley.  (Cre- 
nelled  Pleurothallis  ) — -A  stove  epiphyte,  of 
little  beauty.  It  has  oblong  obtuse  leaves,  and 
loose  racemes  of  dull  green  flowers,  closely 
spotted  with  dull  dark  purple.  It  was  ob- 
tained from  Mexico  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Poltstachya  bracteosa,  Lindley.  (Brac- 
teated  Polystaehya.)  —  A  small  plant  from 
Sierra  Leone.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  small, 
suborbicular,  and  from  the  top  arises  the 
petiole  of  the  oblong  ovate  leaf,  and  from  the 
base  of  the  leaf  issues  the  drooping  raceme  of 
numerous  small  orange  coloured  flowers.  None 
of  the  parts  are  large  enough  to  produce  much 
show. 

Porpax  reticulata,  Lindley.  (Net- veined 
Porpax.) — A  diminutive  and  curious  Orchid, 
with  a  few  button-like  pseudo-bulbs,  held 
together  by  a  slender  rhizome,  little  oblong 
leaves,  and  small  dull  red  flowers,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  :  these  flowers  are 
solitary.  It  was  received  from  the  East  In- 
dies by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
showy,  but  interesting,  from  its  very  dimi- 
nutive proportions. 

Saccolabium  sp.  —  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Exeter,  have  imported  from  Java  what  is  re- 
garded as  a  new  species  of  this  fine  genus  ;  it 
bears  compact  drooping  racemes  of  white  and 
purple  flowers,  and  has  rather  long  strap- 
shaped  prsemorse  leaves. 

Sarciiociiilus  Calceolus,  Lindley.  ( Slip- 
pered Fleshlip.) — A  singular,  but  not  very 
showy  stove  epiphyte,  from  Manilla,  whence 
Messrs.  Loddiges  received  it.  It  has  a  length- 
ened stem,  throwing  out  aerial  roots  at  inter- 
vals, and  furnished  with  oblong  fleshy  leaves, 
from  just  above  the  axils  of  which  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  short  two-flowered  peduncles: 
they  are  white  in  every  part  except  the  lip, 
which  is  tinted  with  yellow  and  orange  ;  in 
form,  the  lip  remarkably  resembles  a  slipper. 
The  plant  is  quite  novel.  Fig.  in  Bot.  Reg. 
1846,  t.  19. 

ScHOMIiURGKIA  TIISICINIS,  VII r.  ijnnidi  flora, 
Lindley.  (Large-flowered  variety  of  Trumpet 
Schomburgkia.)  —  The  Schomburgkias  are 
very  tall-growing  Orchidaceous  plants;  of 
some  rarity,   and  certainly  of   a  magnificent 
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character,  though  less  beautiful  than  man}' 
others  of  the  same  tribe.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
of  this  variety  are  from  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches, 
from  the  top  of  which  issue  three  or  four  ob- 
long leaves  of  a  leathery  texture,  and  from 
the  midst  of  these  the  flower-stem  rises  to  the 
height  of  five  feet,  bearing  a  few  flowers  at 
the  top  :  the  flowers  are  two  inches  across, 
with  sepals  and  petals  of  a  cinnamon  brown, 
and  purplish  on  the  outside ;  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  lip  is  yellow,  bordered  with  white,  the 
other  parts  yellowish,  with  white  and  purple 
veinings.  The  name  tibicinis  is  given  to  this 
species,  from  the  hollow  pseudo-bulbs  being 
used  as  trumpets  bv  the  Indian  children  of 
Honduras.    Fig.  in  Bot.  Reg.  1845,  t.  30. 

Schomburgkia  undulata,  Lindley.  (Wavy 
Schomburgkia.) — A  pseudo-bulbous  species, 
with  a  long  flower-stem,  bearing  several 
flowers  close  together  at  the  top.  In  the  wild 
specimens,  there  are  as  many  as  twenty  flowers 
in  a  cluster.  Thesepals  and  petals  are  brownish 
purple,  and  much  curled,  or  waved,  on  the 
margins  :  hence  the  specific  name.  The  lip 
is  rose-coloured.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  plant. 
Introduced  from  New  Grenada,  growing  on 
the  rocks  near  Pandi,  at  the  height  of  2,400 
feet  above  the  sea.  Figured  in  Bot.  Reg. 
1845,  t  53. 

Schomburgkia  rosea,  Lindley.  (Rose- 
coloured  Schomburgkia.)  This  plant  is  be- 
lieved to  be  alive  in  the  country,  but  has  not 
yet  flowered.  It  is  a  roost  magnificent  species, 
with  deep  red  petals,  and  bracts  peduncles  and 
lip,  all  of  a  light  rose  colour.  It  is  found  on 
rocks,  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  between 
the  villages  of  S.  Antonia  and  S.  Miguel,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Stanhopea  inodora,  Loddiges.  (Scent- 
less Stanhopea.) — This  is  a  handsome  species, 
with  large  pale-coloured  flowers,  of  the  form 
of  those  of  S.  graveolens,  the  colour  of  S. 
saccata,  and  the  habit  of  flowering  ofS.in- 
siqni-l.  The  flowers  are  pale  lemon-coloured, 
with  an  orange  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip, 
and  a  greenish  column  :  they  are  scentless. 
Messrs.  Loddiges  imported  it  from  Mexico. 
Fig.  in  Bot.  Reg.  1845,  t.  65.     It  is  new. 

Stanhopea  Bucephalus,  Lindley.  (Bull- 
horned  Stanhopea.) — This  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  variety  of  S.  oculata,  but  the  shortness 
of  its  ovary  offers  a  mark  of  distinction  to 
the  botanist  ;  and  this  character  has  the  effect 
of  altering  the  appearance  of  the  plant  by 
rendering  the  spike  of  bloom  narrow,  whereas 
in  S.  oculata  it  is  broad  and  spreading.  It 
has  the  habit  and  character  of  the  other  species 
of  Stanhopea,  namely,  large  pseudo-bulbs, 
broad  leaves,  and  drooping  racemes  of  large 
flowers,  which  are  bright  golden-coloured, 
potted  with  reddish  brown,  and  deliciously 
scented.     The  stem  also  is  spotted.     It  is  a 


native  of  the  woods  of  Paccha,  a  small  village 
in  the  ascent  from  Guayaquil  to  Loxa,  at  an 
elevation  of  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  and 
by  him  introduced  to  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Fig.  in  Bot.  Reg.  1845. 
t.  24.     A  new  species. 


ACHIMENES  PATENS. 

The  name  of  Achimenes  is  so  much  asso- 
ciated with  gay  flowers,  that  we  naturally  look 
for  an  interesting  subject,  when  we  hear  of 
the  introduction  of  a  new  species.  Ach.  ar- 
gyrostigma  is  the  only  one  among  those  in 
cultivation  which  does  not  bear  this  character; 
and  even  in  it  the  spotted  leaves  and  neat 
flowers,  though  not  constituting  a  showy  plant, 
are  yet  desirable  and  pretty.  The  other  spe- 
cies— the  old  coccinea,  with  scarlet  flowers  ; 
longiflora,  with  blue  ;  grandiflora  and  rosea, 
with  rose-coloured ;  pedunculata  and  hir- 
suta,  with  crimson  ;  and  picta,  with  orange 
and  red  spotted  flowers — are  in  these  days  well 
known  as  being  very  showy  subjects,  or  at 
least  capable  of  being  made  so. 

Achimenes  patens  (the  open  or  flat-flow- 
ered), does  not  differ  in  general  characters 
from  the  other  species  in  cultivation,  except 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
beautiful  rich  rosy  purple  colour  ;  they  are 
intermediate  in  size  between  those  of  longi- 
flora and  rosea — at  least  such  is  the  present 
aspect  of  the  plant ;  but  it  has  been  but  very 
recently  received  in  this  country.  Mr.  Hart- 
weg, the  collector  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, on  his  outward  journey  to  California, 
obtained  dry  roots  of  this  species,  of  which, 
it  appears,  he  knew  the  existence  and  locality. 
Some  of  these  roots  were  sent  by  post,  and 
were  received  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
but  a  few  weeks  since,  and  consequently  the 
plants  have  not  had  time  to  become  very 
strong.  As  they  are  now  blooming,  the  flow- 
ers are  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half, 
across,  and,  as  befoi-e  stated,  of  a  remarkably 
rich  purple  rose  colour.  Apparently  two  va- 
rieties were  received,  of  which  one  with  the 
smaller  flowers  is  of  the  deepest  and  richest 
colouring  ;  but  perhaps  this  may  not  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be  so. 

We  were  much  gratified  by  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  this  plant  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  where  some  speci- 
mens just  arrived  at  a  blooming  condition  were 
exhibited.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  its  structure  with  that  of  the 
other  species,  but  the  tube  is  considerably 
lengthened  upwards,  in  the  form  of  a  spur. 

The  native  country  of  this  plant  is  Mexico, 
where  it  is  found  between  Zitaquara  and  the 
Hacienda  de  Laureles. 
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FUCHSIA      MACRANTHA. 
(Hooker.) 

THE   LAUGE-FLOWEKED    FUCHSIA. 

The  Fuchsia  is  a  very  popular  family  of  plants,  and  though 
not  a  very  extensive  one,  as  compared  with  others  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  yet  it  comprehends  very  considerable  variety, 
both  in  the  flowers,  and  in  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  species 
which  it  contains.  We  are  now  looking  at  the  genus,  botani- 
cally — as  afamily  group  of  distinct  individual  forms,  called  species. 
Florists  have  intermixed  these  species,  until  they  have  given  rise 
to  an  almost  endless  number  of  varieties,  some  of  which  are  indeed 
very  distinct  and  very  handsome,  but  the  great  majority  are 
considered  by  many  persons  to  be  very  much  inferior  in  beauty 
to  the  original  kinds  from  which  they  were  produced.  The 
great  and  prevailing  faults  of  these  varieties  are  their  sameness 
and  tameness  of  colouring,  and  their  coarseness  of  texture,  which 
points — and  they  are  blemishes — are  much  more  observable  in 
very  many  of  the  hybrids  than  in  their  parents. 

The  wild  species  are  variously  distributed,  but  with  hardly  an 
exception  are  found  in  the  New  World.  Some  of  them  are  small 
spreading  shrubs,  with  small  flowers,  of  which  class  one  now 
much  neglected,  called  mierophylla,  is  a  floral  gem.  Others  are 
of  larger  size,  with  much  larger  flowers  hanging  on  long  stalks 
like  "ear-drops,"  from  the  base  of  every  leaf,  and  furnishing  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  a  Fuchsia.  Subsequently  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  these,  some  kinds,  with  tube-shaped  flowers  several  inches 
long,  and  hanging  in  dense  bunches  from  the  end  of  the  branches, 
have  made  their  appearance  in  our  gardens  ;  and  others,  again, 
have  been  imported,  which,  we  are  told  by  travellers,  cling  to  the 
forest  vegetation  of  South  America,  something  in  the  way  that 
the  ivy  embraces  our  native  sylvan  forms.  Many  species  known 
to  botanists,  and  which  are  regarded  by  them  as  the  most  re- 
markable native  forms,  remain  to  be  introduced.     Florists  have 
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attempted  to  bring  tlie  Fuchsia  under  cogni- 
zance of  their  rigid  rules,  but  with  such  a 
variety  of  original  forms,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  have  been  less  successful  in  moulding  this 
flower  to  a  "  standai'd,"  than  most  others  to 
which  their  attention  has  been  directed. 

Fuchsia  maerantha,  of  which  a  representa- 
tion accompanies  this  notice,  is  the  most  recent 
introduction,  having  been  received  from  South 
America,  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter, 
from  their  collector,  Mr.  W.  Lobb,  and 
bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
during  the  spring  of  the  present  year  (1846). 
We  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  bloom- 
ing plants  sent  in  April  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  are 
therefore  in  a  position  to  state,  from  personal 
inspection,  that  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
any  of  the  kinds  already  in  cultivation  ;  we 
cannot  indeed  consider  it  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  kinds  we  are  acquainted  with,  but 
being  a  handsome  plant,  it  will  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  its  distinctness,  meet  with  a  con- 
siderable share  of  public  favour. 

The  greatest  peculiarity  for  which  this  plant 
is  remarkable,  is  the  absence  of  petals  in  the 
flowers,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  flowers  consist 
fimply  of  long  tubes,  divided  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity into  four  obtusely  angular  segments, 
beyond  which  the  style,  but  not  the  stamens 
are  protruded.  At  present,  in  a  cultivated 
state,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  low,  somewhat 
straggling  shrub,  with  spreading  branches  ; 
but  Sir  W.  Hooker  states,  that  in  Peru,  where 
it  was  originally  observed  in  lofty  mountains 
at  Andimarca,  it  was  found  climbing  on  the 
trees,  so  that  we  may  expect  the  straggling 
habit  which  has  been  manifested  to  become 
more  fully  confirmed  and  developed,  as  our 
acquaintance  with  it  increases.  It  has  however 
not  yet  been  seen  to  exceed  about  two  feet  in 
height,  and  in  this  state,  the  flowers  quite  con- 
ceal the  stems,  from  the  number  in  which  they 
are  produced  ;  indeed  so  freely  does  it  produce 
its  flowers,  that  small  plants,  scarcely  more 
than  six  inches  high,  are  found  to  flower  freely. 

The  whole  plant  is  more  or  less  clothed 
with  coarse  pubescence  ;  it  has  large  leaves,  of 
an  acutely  ovate  figure,  and  purplish  beneath, 
and  pendulous  apetalous  (without  petals) 
flowers,  the  calyx  of  which  is  very  long — often 
six  inches — cylindrical,  a  little  widening  up- 
wards, and  divided  into  four  ovate  segments  ; 
these  flowers  are  each  produced  on  a  separate 
stalk,  sometimes  solitary,  sometimes  aggre- 
gated, also  "  among  the  terminal  leaves,  which 
are  often  so  small  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
terminal  corymbs  ;  at  other  times,  the  flower- 
ing branches  are  crowned  with  a  tuft  of 
leaves."  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  rosy- 
red,  paler  towards  the  base  of  the  tube,  and 
also  on  the  segments,  which  are  slightly  tipped 


with  green.  If,  observes  Sir  W.  Hooker,  this 
be  not  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  of  Fuchsias, 
it  certainly  can  boast  the  largest  flowers,  and 
it  bears  them  more  copiously  than  any  other 
species. 

Mr.  W.  Lobb,  the  collector  to  Messrs. 
Veitch,  detected  this  plant  growing  in  woods 
near  Chasula,  in  Colombia,  at  an  elevation  of 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  it  is  through 
this  source  that  it  has  been  introduced  to  this 
country  in  a  living  state.  Dried  specimens 
have  been  for  some  time  in  Sir  W.  Hooker's 
herbarium. 

In  regard  to  cultivation,  it  will,  doubtless, 
prove  a  hardy  green-house  species,  the  eleva- 
tion of  its  natural  habitat  (5,000  feet)  being 
sufficient  to  warrant  this  conclusion  :  there  is 
indeed  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
succeed  out  of  doors  during  the  summer 
months.  Like  the  other  species  of  similar 
habit,  the  present  seems  to  be  most  fitted  for 
a  conservatory,  where  it  might  be  either 
planted  out  in  the  border,  or  grown  into  a 
large  specimen  in  a  pot.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  blossoms  of  the  plant  are  produced, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  well  adapted  for 
growing  into  the  form  of  a  standard,  from 
which  the  long  dependent  flowers  would  hang 
with  good  effect.  Whatever  beauty  there  may 
be  in  plants  of  small  size,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  those  which  are  grown  into  larger 
bushes  will  proportionately  increase  in  beauty ; 
such  is  the  case  with  F.  fulgens,  and  F. 
corymbiflora,  the  two  kinds  common  in  our 
gardens,  to  which  in  general  characters  this 
bears  the  greatest  resemblance.  It  seems  to 
bloom  early  in  the  summer. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  a 
coarse,  rich  loamy  soil  is  most  suited  for 
Fuchsias  ;  and  that  if  full  exposure  to  light  is 
secured  to  them,  they  will  thrive  best  when 
treated  on  somethinglike  the  large-shift  system. 

Fuchsias  belong  to  the  natural  order  Ona- 
graceas,  the  same  order  which  includes  the 
CEnothera,  and  other  garden  flowers.  In  the 
Linncean  arrangement,  they  belong  to  Octan- 
dria  monogynia. 


ANTARCTIC  GENTIANS. 
In  the  Flora  Antarctica,  are  representations 
of  two  species  of  Gentiana,  which  would  prove 
acquisitions  among  our  hardy  plants.  These  are 
named  Gentiana  concinna  (neat),  and  G.cerina 
(waxy.)  The  former  is  a  very  dwarf  annual 
plant,  forming  a  little  tuft  two  or  three  inches 
high,  with  short  branches  thickly  set  with 
elongated  spathulate  leaves,  and  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  terminated  by  a  leafy  panicle  of 
small  white  flowers;  but  which  must  give  the 
tuft  a  very  pretty  appearance.  It  occurs  in 
bleak  and  exposed  places  on  the  hills  in  Camp- 
bell's Island,  and  in    Lord  Auckland's  group. 
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It  flowers  there  in  November  and  December. 
G.  cerina  is  perennial,  with  a  branching  pros- 
trate stem,  and  broad  obtusely  spathulate 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in 
leafy  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  of  this  beautiful  plant  have 
a  peculiarly  pellucid  and  waxy  appearance. 
It  is  found  near  the  sea,  on  rocky  islets  in 
Rendezvous  harbour,  Lord  Auckland's  group. 
Dr.  Hooker  remarks,  in  connexion  with  these 
plants,  "  that  although  the  species  of  Gentians 
•are  seldom  white-flowered,  yet  these  are  de- 
cidedly so,  with  red,  or  red-purple,  at  the  base 
of  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  veins 
of  the  same  colour.  The  pure  blue  of  the 
European  species,"  continues  Dr.  Hooker, 
"  is  unknown  amongst  those  of  these  regions, 
or  of  the  higher  latitudes  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Indeed,  I  think  that  few  genera 
display  so  full  a  series  of  colours  in  the 
flowers  as  this  does  ;  red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
white,  are  all  exhibited  in  it,  with  many  of 
the  intermediate  compound  tints.  Yellow  and 
white  are  rare  in  the  regions  of  the  Gentians; 
blue  almost  invariably  present;  the  red  species 
are  nearly  confined  to  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  and  New  Zealand."  Dr.  Jameson 
remarks,  that  of  sixteen  species  known  to  him, 
"  one-half  are  red,  four  purple,  two  blue,  one 
yellow,  and  one  white." 


riNGUICULA    OnCHIDIOIDES. 

(Alphonse  (/-■  CandoHe.J 

THE   ORCHIS-LIKE    IIUTTKIIWORT. 

Tins  plant,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  en- 
graving, is  one  of  very  interesting  appearance, 
a  good  deal  resembling  our  native  butterworts  fn 

general  appearance,  but  far  more  ornamental. 


It  is  a  perennial  plant,  having  two  kinds  of 
leaves,  which  grow  in  little  tufts,  in  the  way 
of  an  Auricula.  Those  nearest  the  ground 
(that  is,  the  outer  ones)  are  small,  of  an  acutely 
ovate  figure,  and  are  closely  imbricated  (that 
is,  lying  one  over  the  other,  like  the  tiles  of  a 
roof),  resembling  little  scales.  The  others, 
which  are  produced  from  within  the  circle  of 
these  scale-like  bodies,  are  fewer,  much  larger, 
and  are  obovate-spathulate,  a  little  concave  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  glaucous  green  colour. 
From  among  the  leaves  rise  the  flower-stems, 
or  scapes,  as  they  are  termed  when  they  rise 
at  once  from  the  ground,  and  bear  the  flowers 
at  the  summit.  They  are  from  four  to  five 
inches  high,  and  each  bears  one  handsome 
purple  flower,  which  consists  of  five  nearly 
equal  spreadinglobes,  with  a  long  curved  cylin- 
drical spur.  The  two  upper  lobes  of  the 
corolla  are  situated  close  together,  forming 
the  upper  lip  of  the  flower,  the  three  lower 
ones  forming  the  lower  lip.  The  flowers  are 
purple,  with  a  whitish  throat,  marked  with  a 
few  reddish-purple  lines. 

Plants  of  this  very  pretty  little  Pinguicula 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Repper  from  the  Real  del 
Monte,  in  Mexico,  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Kew,  where  they  flowered  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter  of  1845-6.  They  were 
then  kept  in  the  cool  stoves,  and  were  growing 
in  pots  plunged  in  sphagnum  and  other 
mosses ;  and,  treated  in  this  manner,  they 
were  found  to  flourish  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  growing  on  their  native  mountains  in 
Mexico. 

The  Pinguiculas  have  a  singular  organiza- 
tion, and  serve  very  forcibly  to  exhibit  the 
analogy  existing  between  buds  and  bulbs. 
During  the  growing  season,  they  appear  like 
ordinary  herbaceous  plants,  the  leaves  forming 
a  little  tuft  close  to  the  ground.  Towards 
autumn,  the  leaves  gradually  decay,  and  small, 
round,  leafy  buds,  about  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, called  hybernaculas,  are  all  that  remain, 
until  the  growing  season  returns,  when  new 
leaves  and  flowers  spring  forth.  They  belono- 
to  the  natural  order  Lentibularieaj. 

They  are  all  bog  plants,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  potted  in  soil  of  which  chopped  moss 
forms  a  principal  ingredient ;  the  remainder 
may  consist  of  small  lumps  of  peat  soil.  The 
pots,  too,  should  stand  in  feeders  of  water. 
The  native  ones  grow  well  if  kept  in  frames  ; 
and  P.  orchidioides  would  certainly  succeed 
in  a  greenhouse,  if  covered  by  a  hand- 
glass, so  as  to  retain  a  close  atmosphere 
about  it. 


THE  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

Tm:  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (HelianthuH  tii- 
bero&us)  is  a  native  of  South  America.     It  is 
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a  tall,  coarse  plant,  growing  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high,  according  to  soil  and  season  ;  seldom 
flowering  except  in  warm  years,  or  on  poor 
land.  The  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
common  sunflower  (Heliantlms  ann'ius),  ex- 
cept in  size,  being  much  smaller.  The  stem 
seldom  branches,  rising  straight  and  wandlike, 
clothed  at  short  distances  with  rough,  broad, 
rather  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  are  coarsely 
toothed  on  their  edges. 

This  plant  seems  to  delight  in  a  free,  sandy 
soil,  manure  hardly  being  required,  and  cer- 
tainly in  some  cases  being  injurious.  In  rich 
old  garden  ground,  and  in  some  others  of  close 
texture,  the  roots  acquire  a  disagreeable 
mouldy  taste,  completely  unfitting  them  for 
the  table  ;  but  in  sandy  or  chalky  ground,  this 
is  seldom  or  never  the  case.  In  many  gardens, 
it  is  grown  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner, 
where  it  is  seldom  disturbed,  except  to  take 
up  whatever  roots  may  be  wanted,  which  is 
generally  done  after  much  the  same  way  as  a 
parcel  of  pigs  would  accomplish  the  same 
operation.  Of  course,  this  ought  to  be 
avoided,  as  it  can  neither  produce  a  proper 
crop,  nor  ought  any  part  of  a  garden  to  be  left 
in  such  a  state  from  year  to  year.  Besides, 
this  plant  may  be  made  very  useful  in  forming 
screens,  either  for  shelter  or  shade,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  for  any  crops  which  may 
require  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Choose, 
then,  the  situation,  and  having  dug  and  left 
the  soil  as  light  as  possible,  plant  the  sets, 
either  moderate  sized  whole  tubers,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, sets  with  one  or  more  eyes,  in  similar 
fashion  to  those  of  potatoes.  If  a  piece  of 
ground  is  chosen  to  be  entirely  occupied  with 
them,  they  should  be  planted  in  rows  from  two 
to  three  feet  apart,  and  about  a  foot  from  set 
to  set  in  the  rows.  But  where  there  is  room, 
or  necessity  for  shade,  two  rows  together  will 
be  found  to  yield  a  finer  crop  than  if  the  plants 
are  huddled  together.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  nip  out  the  tops  of  the  shoots  when 
they  are  about  three  feet  high;  and  this 
would  seem  to  prove  beneficial,  as  the  plant 
meeting  with  a  temporary  check  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  more  young  leaves,  those  already 
formed  would  begin  to  react  on  the  roots,  and 
induce  them  to  throw  out  their  subterranean 
stems,  the  thickening  of  which  at  their  points 
forms  the  tuber  for  which  the  plant  is  culti- 
vated. In  practice,  however,  little  or  no 
benefit  arises  from  topping  them.  As  the 
season  advances,  the  rows  should  be  well 
moulded  up,  and  the  ground  left  as  light  as 
possible.  If  the  weather  prove  very  dry,  good 
soakings  of  water  will  be  found  very  beneficial, 
although  it  must  be  a  very  dry  season  in  this 
country  which  did  not  produce  an  average  crop. 

As  autumn  approaches,  and  the  stems  are 
blackened  with  frost,  which  is  generally  the 


case  with  the  first  that  happens,  the  tubers 
should  be  carefully  dug  up  with  a  fork,  and 
the  ground  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  remains 
of  the  crop.  Every  particle  of  root  should  be 
carefully  removed,  as  otherwise  they  become 
a  troublesome  weed  in  the  next  season.  The 
roots  should  be  sorted,  rejecting  the  small  and 
cut  ones,  and  storing  the  largest  away  in  sand, 
in  the  same  way  as  carrots  and  other  similar 
roots.  Pigs  and  poultry  are  very  fond  of  this 
tuber,  and  therefore  the  refuse  need  not  be 
lost ;  in  fact,  the  first  are  said  to  do  remark- 
ably well  en  them,  although  they  are  known 
to  possess  but  slight  farinaceous  properties. 

This  root  is  dressed  in  various  ways,  and  is 
held  in  high  estimation  by  many;  but  should 
a  person,  on  first  trying  it,  happen  to  taste  the 
mouldy  flavour  before  spoken  of,  he  will 
hardly  care  to  taste  it  again.  It,  however, 
forms  a  good  variety  in  winter  dishes,  and  is 
particularly  valuable  in  severe  winters,  when 
vegetables  are  scarce. 


ECHINOCACTUS    OXYGONUS, 
(Link  and  Olio.) 

TIIF.    SIIABP-ANGLED    HEDGE-HOG    CACTUS. 

We  may  at  some  future  time  notice  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  Cacti,  and  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain in  what  their  differences  consist.  In  the 
mean  time  the  annexed  figure  gives  a  good 
idea  of  that  group  to  which  the  name  of  Echi- 
nocactus  has  been  applied.  It  is  one  of  the 
class  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of 
"globe"  Cacti  and  "dwarf"  Cacti,  in  dis- 
tinction from  such  plants  as  the  more  gaudy 
genera,  Cereus  and  Epiphyllum,  to  which  is 
commonly  applied  the  distinctive  name  of 
"  tall  "  Cacti. 

These  dwarf  or  globe  Cactuses  are  exceed- 
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ingly  well  adapted  for  growing  in  Wardian 
cases  or  window  green-houses,  and,  from  their 
small  size  and  great  singularity,  recommend 
themselves  particularly  to  those  amateurs  who 
have  not  convenience  for  plants  of  greater 
stature.  In  short,  in  a  small  window  green- 
house, a  few  feet  square,  a  very  large  number 
of  these  plants  might  be  grown.  They  would 
all,  and  at  all  times,  be  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, while  some  one  or  other  among  them 
would  be  almost  constantly  in  flower ;  some,  as 
in  the  present  subject,  being  really  plants  of 
great  beauty. 

This  plant  is  of  a  sub-globose  figure,  gene- 
rally a  little  longer  than  broad,  depressed  at 
the  summit,  and  divided  on  the  surface  into 
several — from  thirteen  to  fifteen — deep  fur- 
rows, and  as  many  prominent,  though  some- 
what compressed,  ridges,  which  are  what  is 
called  sinuate-lobate  along  the  edges  ;  that  is, 
divided  into  regular  rounded  elevations.  At 
the  upper  edge  of  each  of  these  rounded  lobes 
the  little  clusters  of  spines  are  situated  ;  these 
are  called  areolae,  and  consist  of  a  small  sphe- 
rical woolly  body,  with  from  six  to  ten  rather 
short  straiglitish  spreading  nearly  equal  spines. 
From  the  areoles  of  some  of  the  lobes  near 
the  top  of  the  plant  the  flowers  are  produced; 
they  are  a  span  or  more  long  —  often  longer 
than  the  plant  itself — with  a  very  long  trum- 
pet-shaped tube,  of  a  greenish  colour,  with 
numerous  red  brown  scales,  which,  as  they 
approach  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  gradually 
become  larger  and  longer,  and  pass  into,  first, 
the  deep  rose-coloured  calycine  segments,  and 
again  into  the  oblong,  apiculate,  pale  rose- 
coloured  spreading  petals.  In  the  centre  of 
the  tube  appear  the  numerous  straw-coloured 
stamens,  and  among  them  the  whitish  branch- 
ing stigma.  The  form  of  the  flower  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  illustration. 

The  plant  is  said  to  be  a  free  flowering  one, 
producing  its  flowers  in  May,  often  having 
several  expanded  at  one  time  :  their  duration 
is  about  two  days. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  this 
tribe  of  plants,  and  the  present  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  of  which  the  information  is  but 
scanty.  It  is,  however,  supposed  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  South  Brazil,  and  is  cultivated,  along 
witli  a  very  large  collection  of  others,  in  the 
national  botanic  garden  of  Kew. 

In  the  natural  arrangement,  Echinocactus 
belongs  to  the  order  Cactacere,  and  in  the 
Linnrean  to  Icosandria  monogynia. 

HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
SECOND  EXHIBITION  FOB  1846. 

The  second  of  the  grand  floral  fetes  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  took  place  in  the  garden 
at  Chiswick  on  June  13th.    June  flower  shows 
47. 


are  usually  attractive  scenes,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion thirteen  thousand  persons  enjoyed  the  sight, 
beneath  an  Italian  sky.  As  at  page  262,  we 
shall  merely  notice  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able of  the  plants  which  were  produced. 

Stove  Plants. — The  Clerodendrons  among 
these,  were  quite  the  feature  of  the  exhibition, 
supplying  the  gorgeousness  of  Azaleas  at  an 
earlier  period.  There  were  many  excellent 
specimens  present.  The  most  remarkable  was 
C.  paniculatum  from  Mr.  Ayres,  of  Brook- 
lands,  which  was  seven  feet  high,  and  had  a 
monstrous,  flattened,  three-forked  panicle  of 
orange-scarlet  flowers,  not  less  than  a  foot  and 
a  half  long  ;  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  large, 
and  deeply  lobed.  Of  C.  fallax,  which  has 
deep  scarlet  flowers  and  large  heart-shaped 
leaves,  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Ealing,  had  one  five 
feet  high,  with  nine  panicles  of  bloom,  and 
others  with  seven  ;  and  other  plants  from  Mr. 
Stanley,  of  Sidcup,  had  five  heads  of  flowers  ; 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bromley,  had  one  with  two 
principal  stems,  and  many  branches  ;  Mr. 
Epps,  of  Maidstone,  had  a  very  handsome 
smaller  plant,  three  feet  high,  with  three  stems  ; 
Mr.  Ayres  had  one  of  a  variety  called  super- 
bum,  which  was  five  feet  high,  with  four 
panicles  of  bloom.  Then  of  C.  squamatum, 
Mr.  Hunt,  of  Bromley,  had  one  four  feet  high 
with  six  panicles  ;  and  Mr.  Barnes  had  one  of 
this  kind  five  feet  high,  with  seven  panicles  of 
bloom  ;  this  kind  has  orange-coloured  flowers. 
The  Ixoras  too  are  magnificent  shrubby  plants, 
with  ample  somewhat  oval  leaves,  and  large 
round  close  heads  of  scarlet  flowers  ;  at  least  I. 
coecinea,  the  species  chiefly  shown,  has  flowers 
of  this  colour.  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge, 
and  Mr.  Hunt,  each  had  branchy  plants  of  this 
kind  five  feet  high,  and  well  foliaged,  and  with 
very  many  heads  of  bloom  ;  Mr.  Malyon,  of 
Blackheath,  had  a  smaller  one  four  feet  high, 
and  three  in  diameter,  with  seven  fine  heads 
of  bloom  ;  Mr.  Epps,  and  Mr.  Green,  of 
Cheam,  had  plants  about  two  feet  high,  the 
former  with  ten  heads  of  flower,  and  the  latter 
well  bloomed.  Then  there  was  Poivrea  coecinea 
(the  old  Combretum,  badly  named  purpureum), 
a  neat  plant  tivii  feet  high,  covered  over  with 
feathery  spikes  of  crimson -scarlet  blossoms  ; 
this  was  from  Mr.  Pawley,  of  Bromley. 
Rundeletia  speciosa,  a  handsome  shrub,  witli 
roughish  leaves,  and  little  heads  of  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  was  there  from  Mr.  Barnes  and 
Mr.  Robertson.  Another  more  easily  grown 
plant,  also  with  rough  leaves,  and  orange- 
scarlet  heads  of  flowers,  but  a  good  deal  like 
those  of  Verbenas,  was  the  Lantana  crocea,  of 
which  a  bushy  specimen  four  feet  across,  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Catleugh,  of  Chelsea.  And  still 
again  of  scarlet  flowers,  Messrs.  Witch,  of 
Exeter,  sent  their  brilliant  coloured  Sipho- 
campylos  cocciucu?,  larger  than  the  plant  men- 
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tioned  at  page  262,  and  equally  well  flowered. 
Of  white  flowers,  there  was  the  beautifully 
scented  Gardenia  florida,  (the  Cape  jasmine,)  a 
large  bush  five  feet  high,  from  Mr.  Green. 
Then  there  was  the  no  less  agreeably  perfumed 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  perhaps  the  best  ever- 
green white  flowered  stove  creeper  in  cultiva- 
tion :  several  persons  sent  plants  of  this,  but 
we  can  only  mention  two  from  Mr.  Robertson, 
on  cylinder  trellises,  about  eight  feet  high  and 
four  in  diameter  ;  another  six  feet  by  three, 
from  Mr.  Carson,  of  Cheam  ;  and  a  smaller 
one  from  Mr.  Catleugh.  There  was  also 
Pavetta  Caffra,  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  oval- 
ish  leaves,  and  heads  of  white  flowers  very 
neatly  grown  and  well  bloomed  about  two  feet 
high,  from  Mr.  Fraser  ;  a  plant  larger  than 
this  of  Taberna?  montana  coronaria,  from  Mr. 
Robertson;  and  of  Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  a  plant 
with  fine  evergreen  foliage,  and  drooping 
bunches  of  small  starry  whitish  flowers,  several 
plants  from  different  persons.  There  were 
some  plants  of  Allamanda  cathartica,  a  fine 
stove  climber  with  large  yellow  flowers  ;  one 
from  Mr.  Carson  was  on  a  cylinder  trellis, 
seven  feet  by  three ;  and  another  from  Mr. 
Ayres  six  feet  by  three.  Enthales  macrophylla 
is  a  very  much  branching  twiggy  plant  with 
yellow  flowers,  with  a  dark-coloured  blotch  ; 
this  was  from  Mr.  Carson.  Mr.  Green  had  a 
very  large  fully  bloomed  Cactus — Epiphyllum 
•speciosum  ;  this  was  six  feet  high,  and  three 
feet  across.  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Tooting,  had  a 
worked  plant  of  Cereus  flagelliformis,  a  stand- 
ard, with  its  long  trailing  stems  hanging  down 
towards  the  pot.  Mr.  Bruce  also  had  a  plant 
of  the  drooping  stemmed  Russelia  juncea,  with 
tubular  scarlet  flowers.  From  Mr.  Fraser  was 
a  very  neat  plant  two  feet  high,  well  flowered, 
of  Franciscea  acuminata  (also  known  as  F. 
Pohliana)  ;  this  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with 
downy  oblong  leaves,  and  bunches  of  large 
flat  purple  flowers. 

Green-house  Plants. — These  were  perhaps 
less  showy  than  the  class  just  named.  The 
Phoenocomas  and  Aphelexes  were  numerous 
and  well  bloomed  ;  one  small  young  plant  of 
the  former  from  Mr.  Fraser  was  beautifully 
grown.  The  Pimeleas  were  very  conspicuous. 
Many  large  plants  of  P.  decussata,  an  old  kind 
with  small  heads  of  rosy-pink  flowers,  were 
present.  Mr.  Hunt  had  one  five  feet  high  and 
as  much  in  diameter  ;  Mr.  Pope,  of  Wanstead, 
had  one  two  feet  by  three  ;  and  Mr.  Robertson 
had  some  large  specimens.  Of  P.  hispida,  a 
very  handsome  kind  with  large  pale  pink 
flowers,  Mr.  Hunt  had  a  dwarf  plant,  two  feet 
across.  Mr.  Hunt  also  had  a  P.  spectabilis 
two  feet  and  a  half  by  three.  There  were  some 
good  Leschenaultias.  Mr.  Stanley  had  a  plant 
of  L.  formosa,  two  feet  by  two  ;  Mr.  Pamplin, 
of  Walthamstow,  had  one  of  about  the  same 


size  ;  Mr.  Ayres  had  one  six  inches  high,  and 
two  feet  across.  Two  beautiful  plants  of 
Crowea  saligna  came  from  Mr.  Ayres  and  Mr. 
Fraser  ;  these  were  free  grown  plants  six  feet 
high,  and  full  of  large  pink  starry  flowers. 
Mr.  Fraser  had  a  cylinder  shaped  plant  of 
Sollya  linearis,  six  feet  by  three  ;  this  is  an 
excellent  green-house  climber,  with  willow- 
shaped  leaves  and  deep  blue  flowers.  Of  other 
useful  blue  flowers  which  may  be  had  at  this 
season,  the  arborescent  Statices  are  worth 
notice.  S.  arborea  was  there  from  Mr.  Fraser, 
with  five  panicles  of  bloom  above  its  ample 
leaves  ;  and  another  plant  from  Mr.  Robertson 
was  rather  better  flowered.  S.  macrophylla 
is  a  similar  and  superior  kind,  of  which  Mr. 
Robertson  had  a  neat  plant.  Messrs.  Veitch 
sent  Mirbelia  ilicifolia,  a  bushy  plant,  with 
small  prickly  holly-like  leaves,  and  purple 
flowers.  Of  purple-flowered  Polygalas — whose 
blooms  somewhat  resemble  a  bird  with  ex- 
panded wings — there  was  P.  oppositifolia, 
three  feet  by  three,  from  Mr.  Ayres  ;  P.  acu- 
minata, two  feet  by  three,  from  Mr.  May  ;  and 
several  specimens  of  P.  cordifolia.  The  Coleo- 
nemas  are  graceful  growing  shrubs  with  slender 
foliage,  and  pink  starry  flowers.  C.  rubrum, 
five  feet  by  five,  came  from  Mr.  Pamplin,  and 
one  of  similar  size  from  Mr.  Fraser  ;  and  C. 
pulchrum,  six  feet  by  five,  came  from  Mr. 
Robertson.  Mr.  Robertson  also  had  Erioste- 
mon  buxifolium,  a  fine  shrub,  with  box-like 
leaves,  and  delicate  pink  starry  flowers  ;  also 
Boronia  denticulata,  a  branchy  plant  three  feet 
by  three.  A  pretty  little  Epacris-like  plant 
with  heads  of  white  flowers  calledDracophyllum 
gracile,  was  sent  by  Mr.  May,  of  Woodford. 
The  best  Azalea  at  the  exhibition  was  A. 
Danielsiana,  from  Mr.  Robertson,  a  bushy  plant 
about  three  feet  high,  and  full  of  bloom  ;  the 
leaves  of  this  kind  are  small,  and  the  flowers 
large,  of  a  lively  light  red  colour.  We  noticed 
some  of  the  rare  Cape  species  of  Pelargonium — 
a  very  pretty  family,  deserving  to  share  the 
attention  excited  by  the  fancy  kinds.  One  of 
these  was  P.  holosericeum,  with  oblong  silky 
leaves,  and  crimson  and  blush  coloured  flowers  ; 
another  was  the  better  known,  but  rare,  P. 
(or  Phymatanthus)  tricolor,  with  narrow  jagged 
leaves,  and  tricoloured  flowers — scarlet,  black, 
and  white  ;  another  is  P.  elatum,  in  the  way 
of  the  last,  but  larger,  and  with  less  distinct 
colours  ;  P.  quinquevulnera  has  broad,  very 
deeply  jagged  (multifid)  leaves,  and  flesh- 
coloured  flowers,  each  petal  with  a  dark  pur- 
ple spot ;  P.  bicolor  is  something  in  the  same 
way ;  P.  ardens  is  less  shrubby  in  habit,  with 
brilliant  crimson  flowers,  spotted  with  maroon. 
Heaths. — The  most  remarkable  of  this 
transcendently  beautiful  tribe  of  plants  were 
the  following  : — Erica  metulnsflora  bicolor, 
four  feet  by  four,  from  Messrs.  Fairbairn  of 
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Clapham  ;     this  is   a   very   lovely  kind,  the 
flowers  being    large,    tubular,    rose-coloured 
tipped  with  white  ;   Messrs.  Eollison  of  Toot- 
ing    and    Mr.  Eobertson,    each   had   smaller 
plants.     E.  Massonii — red    and   green — from 
Mr.  May  of  Beckenham,  three  feet  by  three  ; 
also   a  splendid  plant,  two  feet  and  a  half  by 
three  from  Mr.  Hunt  ;  and  some  smaller  ones 
of  the  same  kind  from  Mr.  Jackson,  of  King- 
ston.    Mr.  Robertson  had  a  splendidly  grown 
E.  gemmifera   in   the  way  of   Massoni,    but 
smaller  ;  this    plant   was   two   feet  and  half 
high,  by  four  feet  across.     Mr.  Hunt  had  E. 
retorta  major,  three  feet  by  three,  in  perfect 
health.       Of  E.  Cavendishiana,  the    best    of 
the  yellow  tube-flowered  sorts,  Mr.  Robertson 
had  one  two  feet  and  a  half  by  three  feet  ; 
and  Messrs.  Fairbairn   had   one  two  feet   by 
two.     Messrs.  Rollison  had  a  very  good  small 
E.  Coventryana  ;    also  of    E.  gnaphalioides, 
a  rare   and   peculiar  species  with  small  silky 
looking   flowers  ;  the  latter  was  also  sent  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Scott,  of  Leigh 
Park,  Havant,  sent  a  fine  E.  ventricosa,  five 
feet  by  four,  covered  with  deep  pink  flowers. 
Of   the  varieties  of  E.   tricolor — one  of  the 
light  coloured  rare  tubular  kinds — Mr.  Hunt 
had  a  good  E.  tricolor  elegans  four  feet  by 
four  ;    and   Mr.  Epps  had  E.  tricolor   rubra, 
one  foot   and  a  half  by  two  and  a  half.    E. 
odorata  rosea,   a  bell-flowered  white  variety, 
was  sent,  in  fine  state,  by  Mr.  May  and  Mr. 
Hunt ;  the  former  was  three  feet  by  three  ; 
the  latter,  two  feet  by  two.     Of  the  class  with 
large    tubular   flowers   much    swollen  at  the 
base,  and  contracted  at  the  tip,  there  was  a 
good  E.  ampullacea  vittata,  four  feet  by  three, 
from  Mr.  May  ;  and  several  persons  sent  va- 
rieties of  E.  inflata/andjasminiflora.  Of  newer 
varieties  in  this  way,  all  with  palish  coloured 
bloom,    were   E.    Dunbariana   from   Messrs. 
Fairbairn,  E.  Whartoniana,  and   E.  Kings- 
cotiana,  from  Messrs.  Rollison.    Messrs. Veitch 
sent  a  small  plant  of  the  beautiful  and  rare 
E.  obbata. 

Orchids. — These  singular  plants  were  nu- 
merous and  very  fine.  The  most  beautiful 
plant  was  a  Saccolabium  guttatum,  from  Mr. 
Rae,  of  Reading  ;  this  was  growing  in  a  large 
wire  basket,  and  had  twenty-one  long  densely 
covered  drooping  racemes  of  beautiful  spotted 
flowers,  of  which  the  predominant  colour  was 
a  delicate  pale  purplish  rose.  Mr.  Plant,  of 
Stratford,  had  a  smaller  specimen  of  the  same 
with  five  racemes.  The  next  most  remark- 
able specimen  was  an  Aerides  odoratum  major, 
from  Mr.  My  lam,  of  Wandsworth,  which  bad 
about  forty  drooping  racemes,  of  white  fra- 
grant flowers  blotched  with  rosy  purple  ; 
another  plant  of  the  same,  from  Mr.  Mylam, 
had  twenty-seven  racemes.  Mr.  Eae  had 
one   with    thirty-eight   racemes  ;    and    Mr. 


Carson  produced  one  with  eleven  racemes. 
There  were  many  fine  plants  of  Cattleya 
Mossias,  with  large  specious  flowers.  Sobralia 
macrantha,  a  very  rare  species,  with  large 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Mylam  ;  as  also  was  Anguloa  Clowesii,  a  plant 
with  three  large  cup-shaped  clear  yellow 
flowers.  Mr.  Rae  sent  Anguloa  uniflora, 
which  has  whitish  flowers.  There  were  a  few 
Stanhopeas.  Messrs.  Rollison  sent  S.  ocu- 
lata,  and  S.  saccata  ;  and  Mr.  Robertson  and 
Mr.  Rae  also  sent  S.  oculata.  From  Mr. 
Mylam  was  Vanda  teres,  with  three  bunches 
of  showy  bloom,  borne  on  plants  with  terete 
(quill-like)  leaves.  Burlingtonia  venusta,  a 
small  species  writh  dense  drooping  racemes  of 
white  flowers  marked  with  yellow,  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Mylam  and  Mr.  Don,  of  Stoekwell ; 
the  former's  plant  having  twelve,  the  latter's 
five  racemes  of  bloom.  Mr.  Don  had  a  good 
Brassia  Lanceana  ;  as  had  Mr.  Eyles,  of  Roe- 
hampton.  jMr.  Robertson  sent  a  large  Den- 
drobium  cupreum,  Barkeria  spectabilis,  a 
pretty  and  rare  species,  and  the  gay  }rolk-of- 
egg-coloured  Epidendrum  vitellinum,with  three 
stems  of  bloom.  Mr.  Mylam  sent  Cyrto- 
chilum  stellatum,  with  seventeen  blooming 
stems  ;  and  Oncidium  crispum,  with  four ; 
and  Mr.  Carson  sent  a  Cattleya  granulosa. 

Nero  Plants. — The  highest  award  was  made 
to  Mr.  Robertson,  for  Tetratlieca  (or  Tre- 
mandra)  vcriieillata ;  this  is  a  very  slender 
shrub,  the  branches  of  which  are  furnished 
with  whorls  of  linear  hairy  leaves,  and 
axillary  flowers,  the  latter  being  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  across,  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
with  a  black  centre  ;  it  will  form  a  very  pretty 
delicate  green-house  shrub.  Messrs.  Veitch 
had  a  new  species  of  Balsam  (Balscanina  sp.) 
from  Java  ;  this  is  a  pretty  delicate  stove- 
plant,  with  elliptic  lance-shaped  leaves,  either 
in  pairs,  or  three  or  four  in  a  whorl  ;  the 
flowers  are  axillary  ;  they  are  large  and  flat, 
of  a  pretty  pale  rose-colour,  with  a  deeper  eye, 
and  furnished  with  a  long  spur.  Messrs. 
Veitch  also  had  a  good  plant  of  Chirita  zey- 
lanica,  noticed  at  page  30,  of  the  present  vol. ; 
and  JEscliynanihvs  pulcher,  a  stove  plant, 
with  oval  pointed  leaves,  and  large  curved 
tubular  deep  scarlet  flowers  ;  Calandrinia 
umbellata,  noticed  at  p.  28  ;  L'nju^nmijapo- 
nieum,  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  oval  shining 
leaves,  and  large  thyrses  of  white  flowers  ; 
and  Dichorisandra  ovalifoHtt,  an  upright 
growing  plant,  with  oval  leaves,  and  a  dense 
spike  of  purple  flowers.  From  Mr.  Mylam 
was  a  new  species  of  Pitcher  plant,  (Nepenthe* 
sp.)  which  has  lance-shaped  leaves,  bearing 
fringed  pitchers  three  inches  long,  swollen  at 
the  base,  and  of  a  brownish-green  colour. 
Mr.  Green  sent  a  Tvopmolwrn.  with  very 
glaucous  nine-cleft  leaves,  and  loose  compara- 
y  2 
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tively  large,  creamy  white  flowers  ;  it  was 
named — evidently  a  misnomer— T.  pentaphyl- 
lum.  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Chiswick,  had  a 
strong  young  plant  of  the  new  hardy  conifer 
Cryptomeria  japonica  ;  also  JRuellia  macro- 
pkylUi,  a  strong  growing  stove  plant,  with  large 
foliage,  bearing  small  bunches  of  pretty  scarlet 
flowers  from  the  axils.  There  was  also  a  plant 
shown,  from  Kew,  of  Torenia  asiatica  —  a 
beautiful  little  thing,  with  mimulus-shaped 
flowers  of  a  bluish  lilac,  with  five  deep  purple 
blotches.  Mr.  Ayres  showed  Aotus  gracillima, 
a  neat  green-house  shrub,  noticed  at  p.  26. 

Seedlings.  —  Besides    the    Pelargoniums, 
there  was  not  much  of  importance  in  the  way 
of  seedlings  ;  and  of  these,  those  selected  for 
reward,  were  Mr.  Beck's  Centurion,  Gem,  and 
Cassandra  ;  and  Mr.  Hoyle's  President.   Cen- 
turion  is   a  deep  rosy  pink,  with  very  clear 
centre,   and  dark  clouding,   shaded  off'  to  the 
edge,   and   surrounded  by  a  margin  of  rose- 
pink  ;  Gem  is  pink  with  crimson  maroon  tops, 
and  narrow  pink  edge  ;  and  Cassandra   pale 
lower  petals,  dark  upper  ones,  witli  a  narrow 
pink  edge ;     President    is    a  medium     sized 
flower,  bright  red,  with    a   small    dark    spot. 
Mr.  Beck   had    some    other   seedlings  of  the 
rosy  class: — Favonius,  Dobsoni,  Glow, Round- 
head, and  Cracker.     Mr.  Hoyle  had  Eosalind, 
Lily,    Rowena,    Gertrude,    Saracen,    Sunset, 
Brilliant,    Ibrahim    Pasha,     and     Stromboli. 
There  were  others  from  Mr.  Clarke  of  Guern- 
sey, Mr.  Gaines,   and  the  Rev.  A.  Matthews 
of  Weston,  Oxon,  but  none  of  any  very  great 
importance.     Of  Calceolarius,  there  were  but 
few.     Mr.  Gaines  had  Lady  Smith,  mentioned 
at  p.  264.     Of  Fuchsias,  there  were  several 
of  the  rival  pale-coloured  ones  present.    Dick- 
*  son's  Acantha  is  a  pure  colour,  with   scarlet 
corolla  ;    Gaines'  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  a 
good  variety  with  purple  corolla  ;  Newberry's 
Delicata  is  pure,  with  purplish  rose    corolla, 
and  is  of  good  habit,  and  a  free  flowerer.   The 
"Fuchsia  Challenge,"  between  three  growers, 
was  decided  at  this  meeting,  unanimously  in 
favour  of  Lane's  Mrs.  Lane,  a  variety  which 
received  a  seedling  prize  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society's   exhibition  in  1845  ;   it   is   a  dwarf 
close   grower,  very  free  flowerer,  the  corolla 
very  large  and  very  deep  crimson  ;  the  other 
varieties  shown  against  it,  were  Hally's  Em- 
press, and  Epps's  Countess  Cornwallis.     Ra- 
nunculuses were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Setinzee  of 
City  Road  ;  namely,  Airzee's   Island  Queen, 
Leander,    and    Gem.     Heath.  —  Mr.  Barnes 
had    one,    called    Erica    jasminiflora  vittata, 
in    the   way  of  these  kinds;  also  a  seedling 
Cactus,  called   elegans,  in  the  way  of  Malli- 
soni,  with  rose  and  purple  flowers.     Pinks. — 
There  were  several  shown,  but  none  of  par- 
ticular  merit;    among  them  were   Norman's 
Henry  Steers,    Turner's   Sir  H.  Smith,    Ma- 


her's   Caroline,    Alarm,  and   Emperor.     An- 
tirrhinums.— Mr.  Miller,    of   Ramsgate,    had 
Striata  formosissima,    white,    pencilled    with 
rosy  purple ;    Comet,  orange  buff  ;    Delicata, 
white  ;   Supreme,  pale   yellow  ;    Miss  Pretty- 
man,  yellow,  pencilled  with  rose  ;  Caryophyl- 
loides  superbas,  striped  white  and  dark  red  : 
these  are  pretty  varieties.       Hardy  Lilies. — 
Mr.  Groom  showed  some  of  his  hybrids,  grow- 
ing from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high,  and 
of  various  shades  of  fiery  orange  red:  these 
were  Prince  Albert,   Ibrahim  Pasha,  Rubens, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Voltaire,  and  Talisman. 
Of  other  features  of  the  exhibition,  on  which 
we  have  not  space   to  enlarge,  we  may  men- 
tion   some   of  Cutter's    Coniferse,  and    seve- 
ral collections  of  hardy  shrubs  ;  among  which, 
in  a  group  sent  from  Mr.  Waterer,  were  a  re- 
markable    broad-leaved     Box,     and    several 
Arbutuses.       The    Pelargoniums   were    very 
finely  bloomed  ;  the  pot  Roses  were  superior  to 
those  brought  to  the  last  exhibition,   some  of 
them  having   as  many  as  two  dozen  flowers  ; 
the    Cacti    were    not    numerous,     but    well 
bloomed ;  the   cut  Roses  were  numerous,  and 
finely  blown. 


Genista  Canariensis. 

GREEN-HOUSE    GENISTAS. 

Wherever  half  a  dozen  green-house  plants 

are  grown,  some  one  or  other  of  these  Genistas 

ought  to  be  included.     Their  recommendations 

may  be  stated  to  be — a  dwarf  compact  habit 
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of  growth,  neat  evergreen  foliage,  earliness 
and  profusion  of  flowering,  bright  colour 
(clear  golden  yellow),  sweet  scent,  and  facility 
of  cultivation. 

This  group  of  Genista  has  been,  by  some 
botanists,  separated  under  the  name  of  Teline. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  species  which 
exist  in  our  gardens  are  the  following  : — 
Genista  canadensis,  G.  rhodopnceo,  G.  Atlee- 
ana,  G.  bracteolata  (or  raeemosa),  and  G. 
Spaehiana. 

Genista  canariensis  (Canary  Island)  forms 
a  dense  shrub,  attaining,  in  age,  to  a  consider- 
able height,  but  flowering  freely  when  of  the 
small  stature  of  a  foot  or  two  in  height  and 
diameter.  It  has  small  trifoliolate  leaves,  the 
leaflets  of  which  are  nearly  oval  ;  and  bears  its 
butterfly-shaped  bright  yellow  flowers  in  short 
racemose  spikes,  terminating  the  short  branch- 
lets  with  which  the  larger  branches  are  very 
numerously  furnished.  It  thus  forms  a  dense, 
compact,  bushy  plant ;  and  through  the  earliest 
months  of  spring  and  summer — from  February 
till  the  end  of  May,  or  even  much  later — may 
be  had  forming  a  mass  of  flower.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  was  intro- 
duced so  long  ago  as  1659.  It  is  also  called 
Spartium  albicans  ;  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
same  as  Cytisus  paniculatus,  and  C.  ramo- 
sissimus. 

Genista Atleeana  (Atlee's)  is  a  hybrid  raised 
by  Mr.  R.  Atlee,  a  few  years  since,  from  seeds 
of  G.  canadensis,  and  is  probably  a  cross 
between  it  and  G.  rhodopnceo.  Like  the  latter 
it  has  a  very  dense  and  compact  habit ;  the 
leaves  are  trifoliolate,  very  small,  with  the  leaf- 
lets quite  rounded.  The  flowers  are  bright 
yellow,  and  are  very  densely  produced  in 
lengthened  racemes  at  the  extremities  of  the 
short  lateral  shoots.  In  general  appearance 
it  accords  very  well  with  its  congeners. 

Genista  rhodopnceo  (rose-scented)  is  a  plant 
of  very  close  and  compact  habit,  but  withal  some- 
wliat  lumpish.  It  has  small  trifoliolate  leaves, 
the  leaflets  of  which  are  of  a  more  obovate  figure 
than  those  of  G.  canariensis  ;  and,  as  compared 
with  that  species,  has  longer  racemes  of  larger 
and  deeper  yellow  flowers,  equally  profusely 
borne,  and  very  delightfully  fragrant.  They 
are  produced  nearly  two  months  earlier  than 
those  of  G.  canariensis,  and  continue  in  suc- 
cession through  the  spring  months.  This 
Species  is  also  a  native  of  the  Canaries,  and 
was  first  introduced' by  P.  15.  Webb,  Esq.,  who 
sent  seeds  to  the  Milford  Nursery,  where  it 
was  raised  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

GenUta  bracteolata  (racemose-flowered)  is 
altogether  a  larger  plant ;  less  adapted  for  pot 
culture,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  size,  but  a 
magnificent  plant  for  a  conservatory,  and  also 
for  a  large  specimen  plant  in  a  pot.  The 
leaves  are  stalked,  composed  of  three  ovate- 


lanceolate  leaflets,  and  having  a  silky  appear- 
ance from  being  covered  with  short  close  hairs. 
The  racemes  of  flowers  are  terminal,  six  inches 
long,  the  flowers  being  large,  and  a  clear  bright 
yellow.  It  blooms  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  It  was  sent  from  TenerifFe,  its  native 
place,  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  and  appears  to 
have  been  first  raised  by  Messrs.  Young,  of 
Epsom.  A  plant  under  this  name  is  reputed 
to  be  hardy,  but  it  cannot  be  the  present  one. 
In  the  Floricultural  Magazine  it  is  figured 
as  Cytisus  racemosus  :  it  has  also  borne  the 
name  of  C.  chrysobotrys. 

Genista.  Spaehiana  (Spach's)  is  a  shrub  of 
similar  habit  to  G.  canariensis,  with  trifoliate 
stalked  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  elliptic 
lanceolate  ;  the  flowers  are  clear  yellow,  in 
ovate  spikes  at  the  terminations  of  the  branches 
and  branchlets,  and  they  are  sweet-scented, 
and  profusely  produced  in  the  spring  months. 
It  is  indigenous  to  the  north-west  mountains 
of  Teneriffe,  and  was  raised  from  seeds  sent 
by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  to  the  Milford  Nursery 
some  years  ago,  but  has  only  recently  flowered. 
It  is  very  nearly  hardy,  and  stood  for  several 
years  unprotected  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  at 
Paris,  and  was  only  killed  down  by  the  winter 
of  1844-5. 

There  is  another  species  called  G.  discolor, 
which  has  been  grown  and  flowered  at  the 
Milford  Nursery  ;  this  was  also  received  from 
the  same  source  as  the  last,  and,  probably, 
resembles  the  others  in  general  characters,  but 
we  have  no  information  respecting  it. 

These  plants  are  of  the  easiest  culture. 
They  propagate  freely,  either  by  cuttings  or 
seeds  ;  the  latter  make  the  strongest  plants, 
in  the  same  space  of  time,  but  there  is 
a  chance  of  the  plants  being  of  an  inferior 
variety,  though  there  is  at  the  same  time, 
of  course,  an  equal  chance  of  obtaining  a 
superior  kind.  Seedling  plants  vary  much 
in  their  qualities  and  habits,  especially  as 
regards  the  size,  colouring,  and  profusion  of 
their  flowers  ;  and  to  this  source  may  be 
attributed  some  of  the  want  of  success  in 
growing  strikingly  beautiful  plants,  which  is 
usually  entirely  attributed  to  bad  or  indif- 
ferent management.  If  seeds  are  employed, 
they  should  be  sown  in  the  green-house,  in  the 
spring,  in  pots  of  sandy  loamy  soil  ;  and  if 
the  mode  by  cuttings  is  chosen,  they  simply 
require  to  be  planted  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed 
in  a  moderately  close  frame,  where  there  is  a 
little  warmth.  In  cither  case,  get  the  young 
plants  potted  singly,  into  small  pots  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  done,  and  let  them  be  grown  in 
the  green-house,  or  in  a  pit,  until  the  time 
when  green-house  plants  are  placed  out  of 
doors  for  the  summer,  when  they  may  take 
their  place  among  them  ;  though,  in  the  case 
of  all  small  pots,  a   somewhat   shady  position 
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should  be  selected,  or  they  will  be  liable  to 
get  dried  and  injured  by  the  sun.  They 
should  be  potted  into  larger  pots  in  loamy 
compost,  once  or  twice  during  the  summer, 
and  require  of  course  to  be  regularly  watered. 
During  this  time,  all  the  strongest  shoots 
should  be  stopped  when  they  have  grown  two 
or  three  inches  ;  and,  by  this  means,  the 
plants  will  in  the  one  season,  if  otherwise 
carefully  attended,  form  neat  bushy  plants, 
and  will  produce,  according  to  their  individual 
size,  a  proportionate  quantity  of  bloom  in  the 
following  spring. 

If  small  plants  are  constantly  required,  it 

will   only  be  to  repeat  this  process  annually, 

keeping  the  plants  for  one  or  two  years,  or 

more,   as  long   as   may  be  desired,   and   then 

planting  them  out  in  the  flower-garden  for  the 

summer,  leaving  them  to  their  fate.    If  larger 

plants  are  desired,  all   that  is  necessary  is  to 

■>hift  the  plants  once  or  twice  annually  into 

arger  pots,  and  they  will  make  a  correspond- 

ng  advance  in  size.     Of  whatever  size  they 

ire,  if  the  strong  shoots  are  properly  and  con- 

inually   pruned   back    at    the    points    while 

/oung,  they  will  be  furnished  all  over  from 

top  to  bottom  with  small  twigs,  all  or  nearly 

all  of  which  will  produce  flowers. 

Planted  out  in  a  conservatory,  where  they 
attain  larger  size  than  in  pots,  they  are  objects 
of  great  beauty,  for  their  colour  is  a  peculiarly 
rich  and  lively  yellow :  they  also  furnish 
flowers  for  cutting  in  abundance,  which  is  an 
object  of  some  importance,  where  bouquets  are 
in  much  request.  G.  bracteolata,  from  its 
looser  habit,  and  larger  size,  is  better  adapted 
than  the  others  for  planting  out  in  a  con- 
servatory. The  others  are  better  grown  in 
pots  till  they  attain  some  stature,  before  they 
are  planted  out. 

Probably  a  hybrid  between  G.  rhodopnoeo 
and  bracteolata  would  be  superior  to  any 
thing  we  have  at  present ;  it  would  be  so,  if  to 
the  close  habit,  and  delicious  odour  of  the 
former,  it  added  the  larger  clusters  of  flowers 
peculiar  to  the  latter.  There  are  none  other 
than  yellow  flowered  species  introduced,  so 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  afforded  for  inter- 
mixing colours  by  the  process  of  hybridizing. 


PRIMULA  INVOLUCRATA. 

(Wallich.) 

THE    RUFFED   PKUrROSE. 

In  this  little  primrose,  we  have  a  neat  and 
desirable  hardy  alpine  plant,  which  produces 
its  white  sweet-scented  flowers  from  March 
to  May,  and  sometimes  even  a  second  time 
during  the  growing  season. 

When  at  rest, — for,  like  all  other  plants 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  a  season  of  re- 
pose is  essential  to  it, — it  consists  of  a  large  egg- 


shaped  bulb-like  crown,  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  some  other  kinds  of  Primula,  and  also 
by  the  Pinguiculas,  and  some  other  plants. 
Early  in  the  spring,  a  tuft  of  leaves  is  thrown 
up,  which  are  smooth,  shining,  long-stalked, 
obtusely  ovate,  and  wavy  ;  they  are  of  much 
the  colour  and  texture  of  those  of  Pilewort.  The 
leaves  are  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
scape,  or  flower-stem,  which  rises  about  six 
inches  high,  and  bears  about  four  white  flowers, 
surrounded  by  an  in  volucre,  which  has  the  pecu- 
liarity of  having  its  leaflets  extended  down- 
wards into  a  sheath,  as  is  observed  in  the  flow- 
ers of  the  Thrift,  (Armeria  vulgaris.)  The 
flowers  are  slightly  yellow  when  they  firstopen, 
and  in  dying  off  acquire  a  tinge  of  blush. 


Primula  involucrala. 

Seeds  of  this  plant  were  received  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  from  the  North  of  India, 
where  it  was  found  at  an  elevation  of  11,500 
feet,  and  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
water. 

The  plant  grows  freely  in  any  light  loamy 
soil  ;  and  while  growing  seems  to  require  to 
be  somewhat  liberally  supplied  with  moisture. 
In  the  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  or  when 
they  are  at  rest,  there  is  danger  of  the  bulb- 
like crowns  perishing  from  an  accumulation  of 
dampness  ;  so  that  during  that  stage  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  plants  comparatively  dry. 
It  is  this  point  that  must  determine  the 
mode  of  cultivation  adopted  in  this  country. 
Though,  doubtless,  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
cold  of  our  winters,  they  would  be  liable  to 
suffer  from  too  much  moisture,  if  fully  exposed, 
unless  it  were  on  some  very  dry  piece  of  rock- 
work.  It  will,  therefore,  probably  be  desirable  to 
place  the  plants  in  pots  during  winter,  and  set 
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them  in  a  dry,  cool  frame,  planting  them  out 
among  rockwork  in  the  spring,  or,  if  preferred, 
blooming  them  as  pot  alpine  plants.  The  plant 
is  easily  increased  by  the  small  off-shoots  pro- 
duced from  it  when  in  a  growing  state,  or  by 
seeds. 

The  Primulas  are  the  type  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants,  —  Primulacea?  ;  and  in  the 
Linnasan  arrangement,  they  belong  to  Pent- 
andria  monogynia.  A  collection  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Primula  forms  an  exceed- 
ingly neat  and  interesting  group. 


GERANIUMS  AND  OTHER  GREEN-HOUSE 
PLANTS. 
There  is  not  a  plant  that  is  worse  managed 
than  the  Geranium  in  private  establishments. 
It  is  allowed  to  grow  its  own  way,  and  gene- 
rally to  get  bare  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
stems,  and  lanky  and  gauky  all  over.  Year 
after  year  the  plant  is  permitted  to  stretch  its 
limbs  whichever  way  it  is  inclined  to  grow, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  set  of  more  uncouth 
objects  than  the  plants  in  most  private  green- 
houses. The  secret  of  all  this  is,  that  private 
growers  are  afraid  of  the  knife,  whereas  they 
can  hardly  use  it  too  much  ;  but  when  the 
plant  has  once  assumed  this  straggling  ugly 
form,  it  is  difficult  to  do  much  for  it :  for, 
generally  speaking,  it  has  no  eyes  to  break  if 
it  is  cut  clown,  and  this  arises  from  a  species 
of  cleverness  which  is  very  destructive  to  the 
beauty  of  an  old  plant.  Many  lady  gardeners, 
who  tend  their  own  green-houses,  are  bent 
upon  taking  off  slips,  either  to  increase  their 
stock  or  to  give  to  their  friends,  and  they 
fairly  go  to  work  at  the  wrong  end.  A  nice 
shoot  or  two  comes  out  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  stems.  They  boast  they  have  some  nice 
slips  coming  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  come  off,  they  merely  break  them 
out  close  to  the  stem,  and  make  new  plants. 
Now  this  is  destroying  that  part  of  their  best 
plants  which  most  requires  the  new  branches 
to  furnish  them  well  at  the  bottom,  and  it 
actually  strengthens  the  rambling  growth, 
which  it  should  be  the  object  to  check.  To 
this  habit,  which  is  cetainly  not  so  general  as 
it  used  to  be,  but  is  still  very  prevalent,  may 
be  attributed  the  ugly  growth  of  most  green- 
house plants,  as  well  as  geraniums,  and  the 
constantly  breaking  off  of  these  under-slips 
renders  the  stem  so  barren  of  eyes  as  to  make 
it  doubtful  if  they  would  break  out,  if  the 
plants  were  cut  clown.  But  private  persons, 
and  particularly  lady  gardeners,  are  also  afraid 
of  renewing  their  plants,  instead  of  depending 
on  old  ones;  and  this  prevails  through  almost  all 
their  garden  stock,  whereas  nearly  every  thing 
they  grow  would  be  the  better  for  renew- 
ing ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  most 


subjects  to  renew  them  annually,  whenever 
young  plants  grow  and  bloom  better  than  old 
ones  ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  very  many 
plants.  But  supposing  we  really  want  large 
plants,  they  should  only  be  allowed  to  grow  in 
the  most  handsome  form.  Every  luxuriant 
branch  should  be  checked  before  it  grows  too 
far  out.  Not  a  leaf  should  be  taken  off  the 
lower  part  of  a  plant ;  for  bare  stems,  which 
can  never  afterwards  be  properly  furnished, 
are  the  certain  consequences  of  this  too  gene- 
ral practice  of  breaking  off  the  lower  side 
shoots  to  make  new  plants.  Reverse  the  prac- 
tice ;  take  the  slips  from  the  top,  and  leave 
every  thing  on  the  lower  part,  and  we  pro- 
mote bushy  growth,  and  secure  handsome 
plants,  however  old  they  may  be. 


TREATMENT  OF  BARE-STEMMED  PLANTS. 

The  best  mode  of  making  plants  sightly 
that  have  become  bare  at  the  bottom,  is  to  turn 
them  into  standards.  Select  the  best  among  the 
stems,  of  which,  perhaps,  there  are  several,  and 
cut  the  rest  away.  You  must  have  regard  to  two 
or  three  points  of  importance  :  first,  it  ought 
to  be  a  stem  that  carries  the  largest  quantity 
of  well-shaped  head  ;  for  this  purpose,  remove 
the  rest  on  one  side  by  the  hand,  and  hold 
them  away  from  the  one  you  propose  to  re- 
tain, and  trying  the  best  of  them  one  at  a  time, 
you  make  your  election  by  choosing  that  which 
has  the  best  head ;  when  you  have  convinced 
yourself  which  this  should  be,  cut  away  the 
others  close  to  the  pot,  and  to  the  old  wood  ; 
put  a  stake  in  the  pot,  quite  upright,  to  fasten 
the  stem  to,  that  it  may  be  made  to  grow  per- 
pendicularly. Cut  in  all  the  rambling  branches 
of  the  head,  that  it  may  break  out  in  other 
placesandbecomemorebushy.  There  will  gene- 
rally be  a  vigorous  growth  in  consequence  of 
the  cutting  in  of  so  much  of  the  plant,  and  this 
hastens  the  increase  of  the  head  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  shoots  are  strong,  those  which  are 
pushing  too  fast  for  the  rest  should  have  their 
ends  pinched  off,  for  otherwise  they  would  take 
the  lead,  and  cramp  the  growth  of  all  the  rest. 
Whatever  shoots  then  come  out  down  the  stem 
should  be  rubbed  off,  unless  they  come  so  thick 
all  the  way  down  as  to  justify  the  forming  of 
a  bush  once  more  ;  all  partial  buds,  however, 
and  they  are  mostly  very  much  so,  should  lie 
rubbed  off,  that  the  whole  strength  may  go 
into  the  head.  By  this  means  handsome 
standards  may  be  made  of  very  ugly  bare- 
stemmed  bushes. 


AIR  IN  GREEN-HOUSES. 

The  circulation  of  air  is  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  in  all  kinds  of  horticul- 
tural  buildings,  nothing  but  that  will  fairly 
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exclude  damp,orin  any  damp  weather  counteract 
its  effects.  It  is  not  enough  to  open  every  front 
window,  it  would  be  far  better  to  open  only 
one  and  let  down  a  top  light  a  little.  In  all 
cases  there  should  be  an  outlet  as  well  as  an 
inlet,  and  for  lack  of  this  many  houses  do  not 
answer  well  for  plants;  a  circulation  of  air 
causes  a  more  rapid  evaporation;  and  it  is  a 
common  thing  among  good  gardeners  to  open 
a  lower  window  even  in  wet  cloudy  weather, 
let  down  one  of  the  top  lights  a  little,  and  light 
a  fire.  By  this  a  free  circulation  is  created  and 
the  house  dried,  although  it  were  in  the  midst 
of  rains  and  cloudy  weather.  It  is  too  com- 
mon a  thing  to  see  the  top  lights  let  down  to 
give  air  to  a  house  and  no  other  part  opened; 
this  is  all  wrong,  for  (here  should  be  a  draught; 
on  the  other  hand  we  see  all  the  front  windows 
and  no  top  lights  down.  Many  persons  build 
pits  three  or  four  feet  high  at  the  back,  and 
half  the  height  in  front,  and  no  air  but  what 
can  be  obtained  at  the  top;  we  would  always 
provide  air-holes  at  the  bottom,  as  without 
such  there  can  be  no  draught,  no  free  circulation, 
unless  indeed  Mr.  Penn's  principle  be  adopted 
for  causing  circulation  ;  but  even  in  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  admission  of  air 
at  the  bottom.  When  pits  are  built  without 
this  provision,  the  best  mode  of  giving  air  is 
to  pull  up  one  light  to  let  in  air  at  the  foot  of 
it,  and  push  down  the  next  to  open  at  top,  and 
so  on  alternately  through  the  whole  range  of 
lights,  however  long  the  pit  may  be.  It  is 
the  same  in  giving  air  to  a  hot-bed,  only  that 
when  the  air  is  rarefied  as  it  is  inside,  tilting 
the  light  a  little  lets  out  the  steam,  and  the 
cool  air  will  get  in  somewhere  ;  but  sometimes 
when  a  frame  is  made  too  close  and  the  glass 
is  puttied  at  the  joints,  things  fog  off  in  spite 
of  tilting,  because  there  is  no  circulation. 


BRITISH  GARDEN  FRUITS.* 
Notwithstanding  the  interest  which  has 
been  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  in 
England,  very  little  has  been  done  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  immense  variety,  except  in 
works  far  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  people; 
and  even  in  such  as  have  been  provided  much 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  making 
of  a  picture,  than  to  the  production  of  true, 
unmistakable  likenesses.  Without,  however, 
disparaging  any  previous  efforts,  let  us  deal 
as  we  find  with  the  work  before  us — the  pro- 
duction of  a  clever,  pains-taking  artist,  who 
seems  to  have  studied  that  which  all  artists 
ought  to  study,  the  selection  of  subjects  of 
every-day  quality  that  can  be  recognised  by  the 
million,  instead    of  extraordinary   specimens 


*  Coloured  Illustrations  of  British  Garden  Fruit, 
with  Descriptive  Letter-press.  ByH.  L.Meyer.  Lon- 
don: Longmans,  Paternoster-row-;  Hatchard,  Piccadilly. 


not  often  seen,  and  scarcely  to  be  known  at 
all.  Again,  a  more  essential  point  has  not 
been  overlooked,  the  necessity  of  making 
accurate  portraits,  instead  of  highly  colouring 
and  exaggerating  the  beauty  of  the  subject. 
In  the  first  part  of  this  work  we  have  really 
true  portraits  of  the  Royal  George  Peach  and 
the  Jargonelle  Pear,  such  as  the  veriest  tyro 
would  recognise.  There  is  no  mistaking  them 
for  an  instant.  They  are  average,  and  not 
even  handsome,  specimens  of  the  fruit.  There 
is  no  high  colouring,  no  effort  to  make  a  show; 
they  are  as  homely  and  as  accurate  as  if  they 
were  intended  for  use  and  not  for  ornament. 
Compared  with  the  brilliant  colours,  the  studied 
beauty,  and  the  elaborate  finish  of  those  in 
the.  Horticultural  Transactions,  and  the  more 
showy  and  expensive  works,  these  drawings 
are  tame  ;  but  they  are  like  the  thing  they 
are  intended  to  represent,  and  not  mere  pic- 
tures that  are  to  embellish  a  book.  Such 
plates  are  scarce.  The  garden  literature  of 
the  present  and  former  days  out-herods  Herod 
in  brilliant  colouring.  Those  who  afterwards 
possess  the  reality  deplore  the  falling  off,  as 
compared  with  the  pictures  they  have  admired, 
and  which,  perhaps,  induced  them  to  buy  the 
reality.  We  cannot  but  congratulate  the 
lovers  of  fruit  on  the  fidelity  of  the  "  Coloured 
Illustrations  of  British  Garden  Fruits."  It 
is  so  rare  that  we  find  artists  content  with 
ordinary  specimens,  such  as  we  see  every  day; 
and  so  much  more  rare  to  find  them  keeping 
down  their  pencil  to  the  point-blank  matter- 
of-fact  portrait,  that  the  work  is  quite  refresh- 
ing ;  and  we  only  hope  it  may  proceed  as  it 
has  begun,  for  we  desire  no  better  guide,  even 
for  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  to 
enable  a  man  to  recognise  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  all  the  really  distinct  vari- 
eties of  the  various  families.  Of  the  letter- 
press we  need  say  but  little,  it  is  brief,  and  to 
the  point  ;  ex.  gr. — 

PEACHES. 

"  The  Peach,  which  is  one  of  our  most 
desirable  wall-fruit  trees,  requires  but  little 
care  in  its  cultivation,  in  comparison  with  the 
delicious  flavour  and  beauty  of  its  fruit. 

"The  soil  required  by  the  Peach  is  easily 
obtained :  after  the  hole  is  dug  along  the  wall 
intended  to  shelter  the  tree,  the  following 
proportions  should  be  thrown  in  : — three  bar- 
rows-full of  fresh  dug  turf,  and  one  barrow- 
full  of  road  scrapings  ;  the  whole  must  be 
enriched  with  garden  or  vegetable  mould.  We 
must  here  observe  that,  very  frequently,  wall- 
fruit  trees  are  ill  treated  from  false  economy 
of  the  ground  in  a  kitchen  garden.  The  roots 
of  fruit  trees  ought  never  to  be  disturbed  by 
digging  about  them,  on  account  of  the  finer 
fibres,  which  get  injured  by  the  spade  ;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  we  would  advise  to  have 
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only  a  strip  of  ground  a  foot  wide  all  along 
a  wall  which  has  fruit-trees  against  it,  and  to 
keep  the  space  between  the  trees,  right  and 
left,  for  lettuce,  radishes,  &c,  but  never  to 
bring  them  in  front  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  at 
all.  It  is  further  necessary  to  rake  the  surface 
of  this  little  border  from  time  to  time,  and 
also  to  use  the  Dutch  hoe  occasionally,  so  as 
to  keep  the  surface  clean,  and  in  a  proper 
state  to  receive  the  rain  and  atmospheric  effects. 

"  When  the  tree  is  planted  out,  the  proper 
depth  is  about  six  inches  ;  this  must  be  care- 
fully attended  to  where  the  soil  is  wet,  for  fear 
of  cankering  the  root,  but  in  dry  ground  it 
matters  less. 

"  The  month  of  October  is  the  proper  time 
for  moving  Peach  trees,  and  February  and 
June  for  pruning  them  ;  the  latter  consists  in 
cutting  off  the  superfluous  branches,  and  nail- 
ing the  remaining  ones  to  the  wall. 

"  Some  experience  is  requisite  to  know 
which  branches  to  cut  away  and  which  to 
train,  although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  old 
wood  may  be  cut  away,  and  the  new  shoots 
left,  provided  they  grow  in  a  direction  to  be 
easily  spread  along  the  wall  ;  the  shoots, 
which  grow  straight  forward  out  of  the  tree, 
must  all  come  away,  as  they  are  neither  sightly 
nor  convenient  to  train. 

"  The  next  operation  is  one  requiring  great 
care.  As  soon  as  the  blossom  buds  show 
themselves,  they  must  be  thinned,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  tree  from  exhausting  itself  in 
bearing  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  than  it 
can  possibly  ripen.  While  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing, a  constant  watch  should  be  observed,  in 
order  to  keep  the  tree  as  clean  from  insects  of 
all  kinds  as  possible.  When  the  fruit  ripens, 
the  wasps  begin  their  attacks  ;  the  best,  indeed 
the  only  method  of  counteracting  which  is  by 
suspending  half-a-dozen  bottles  containing 
moist  sugar  and  water,  about  the  tree. 

"  To  retain  too  many  leaves  on  a  fruit  tree 
in  bearing  is  not  desirable  ;  but  we  cannot 
advise  thinning  them  frequently,  as  it  is  as 
much  by  the  moisture,  and  other  properties 
contained  in  the  atmosphere  which  the  leaves 
absorb,  that  the  fruit  swells,  as  from  the 
nourishment  drawn  into  the  tree  by  the 
roots." 


THE  CEANOTHUS,  OR  RED  ROOT 

The  name  Ccanothus  is  altered  from  a 
name  ( Keanothus)  given  by  Theophrastus  to 
a  spring  plant,  and  derived  from  henteo,  to 
prick.  The  plant  of  Theophrastus  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  same  as  the  modern  Ceanothus.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Rhanuia- 
cese,  and  in  the  Linnavm  arrangement  to  Pel  t 
andria  monogynia.     The  species  enumerated 


below   consist   of    evergreen    and   deciduous 
shrubs. 

Ceanothus  americanus  (the  American 
Red-root,  or  New  Jersey  Tea)  is  a  decidu- 
ous shrub  from  North  America,  growing  from 
two  to  five  feet  high,  with  ovate,  acuminate, 
serrated  leaves,  and  elongated  axillary  thyrses* 
of  small  white  flowers,  which  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  are  succeeded  by  bluntly  tri- 
angular fruits.  The  whole  plant  is  pubescent, 
or  downy ;  it  is  found  in  the  dry  woods  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
North  American  Continent;  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  New  Jersey  Tea,  in 
consequence  of  the  leaves  having  been  dried 
and  used  for  this  purpose  during  the  war  of 
independence.  In  Canada  it  is  used  for  dye- 
ing wool  of  a  nankin  or  cinnamon  colour. 

Ceanothus  azureus  (the  azure-flowered 
Red-root)  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  of 
robust  habit,  nearly,  but  not  quite  Hardy.  In 
mild  winters,  and  in  favourable  situations  as 
to  soil  and  climate,  it  will  stand  out  without 
injury  ;  but  in  winters  of  more  than  ordinary 
severity,  or  where  the  situation  is  unfavoura- 
ble, it  is  liable  to  be  killed  down.  Trained 
against  a  wall,  where  temporary  protection  can 
be  afforded  to  it  when  necessary,  it  will  grow 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  producing,  as 
it  does,  its  bunches  of  lovely  blue  flowers  in 
great  profusion,  it  is  particularly  worth)'  of 
such  a  situation  ;  in  fact,  wherever  there  is  a 
wall  devoted  to  plants  of  this  nature,  (usually 
called  a  conservative  wall,)  if  but  half  a  dozen 
plants  can  be  accommodated,  this  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  one.  It  is  a  free  growing 
plant,  attaining  a  considerable  size  when 
trained  over  the  surface  of  a  wall,  but  seldom 
rising  very  high  when  planted  out  singly  ;  its 
nature  is  to  spread  over  a  larger  surface, 
reaching  perhaps  five  or  six  feet  in  altitude. 
The  leaves  are.  ovate-oblong,  and  acutely  ser- 
rated ;  and  the  flowers,  produced  in  May,which 
are  of  a  light  and  most  lovely  azure-blue,  are 
borne  in  dense  elongated  panicles  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
stems  and  branches.    It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

Ceanothus  intermedius  (the  intermediate 
Red-root)  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  from  two  to 
four  feet  high,  witli  oval-oblong  leaves,  and 
loose  corymbose  panicles  of  white  flowers, 
produced  in  June  and  July.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America. 

Ceanothus  MTCROriiYLLUs  (the  small- 
leaved  Red-root)  is  a  low  deciduous  shrub, 
seldom  reaching  more  than  two  feet  in  height, 
with  very  small  leaves,  of  an  oblong-obtuse 
form  and  quite  entire.  The  habit  is  some- 
what decumbent,   and  the  whole  plant  is  of  a 

»  A  thyrse  is  a  bunch  of  flowers,  arranged  like  those 
of  (lie  Lilac. 
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delicate  nature  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  in  loose 
terminal  corymbs,  and  are  produced  in  July. 
It  is  found  in  the  sandy  woods  from  Carolina 
to  Florida. 

Ceanothus  ovatus  (the  ovate-leaved 
Red-root)  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  attaining  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  are 
ovate  and  serrated,  and  the  flowers  white, 
produced  in  June  and  Jul}'.  It  is  from  North 
America. 

Ceanothus  sanguineus  (the  blood-red 
branched  Red-root)  is  found  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  shores  of  the  Missouri ;  it 
is  a  deciduous  shrub,  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  with  oblong -ovate  serrated  leaves  and 
white  flowers,  in  panicles  not  longer  than  the 
leaves,  produced  in  May  and  June.  Its 
branches  are  of  a  blood-red  or  purple  colour. 

Ceanothus  takdiflorus  (the  late  flower- 
ing Red-root)  has  cordate-ovate,  serrated 
leaves.  It  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  of  three  or  four 
feet  in  height,  introduced  from  North  America; 
and  is  very  closely  allied  to  C.  americanus. 
Its  flowers  are  white,  produced  in  September. 

Ceanothus  thyksiflorus,  (the  thyrse- 
flowered  Redr-oot,)  a  very  beautiful  species, 
is  not  happily  named,  as  they  all  produce  their 
flowers  in  the  peculiar  arrangement  which,  in 
botanical  language,  is  called  a  thyrse,  and  of 
which  the  common  lilac  and  privet  furnish 
familiar  examples.  It  is  a  free  growing  ever- 
green shrub  in  its  native  country,  North 
America,  attaining  the  size  of  a  small  tree. 
The  leaves  are  rather  small,  of  an  ovate  figure 
and  glossy,  and  the  flowers  are  light  blue,  in 
large  panicles,  or  thyrses  :  they  are  very  freely 
produced  ;  indeed  the  native  plant  produces 
blossom  so  freely,  as  almost  to  envelope  the 
trees,  and  this  disposition  seems  to  be  mani- 
fested by  the  cultivated  plants.  It  is,  however, 
not  sufficiently  established  in  this  country  to 
exhibit  its  true  character. 

Ceanothus  velutinus  (the  velvety  Red- 
root)  is  a  robust  growing  plant,  not  yet  in- 
troduced. It  is  a  very  beautiful  evergreen 
species,  growing  from  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
with  large,  broad,  obtuse  (sometimes  sub-cor- 
date) leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  white 
flowers.  It  is  found  on  the  sub-alpine  hills 
near  the  source  of  the  Columbia. 

The  evergreen  species  of  this  genus  are 
exceedingly  handsome  plants,  and  well  deserv- 
ing of  extensive  cultivation.  They  will  grow 
to  the  utmost  perfection  in  a  compost  of  peat 
and  loam,  in  any  situation  where  the  subsoil 
is  duly  drained.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  C  azureus,  is  barely  hardy,  and  there- 
fore requires  some  such  protection,  as  being 
planted  against  a  wall :  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence what  aspect  the  wall  might  bear, 
provided  it  was  not  north  ;  and  even  this 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  throwing  the 


plant  later  in  its  season  of  blooming.  "Whenever 
it  is  introduced  to  such  a  situation,  the  soil 
should  be  prepared  for  it,  by  putting  in  a  good 
and  permanent  drainage  a  little  below  the 
ordinary  level,  and  then  on  this  placing  two 
feet  or  so  of  the  prepared  compost  of  turfy 
loam  and  peat,  to  plant  in.  The  plant  should 
be  placed  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  wall, 
so  as  to  allow  for  the  increase  of  size  in  the 
stem  ;  and  the  roots  should  be  carefully  spread 
out  in  radiating  lines  from  the  plant,  near 
the  surface,  and  carefully  covered  in  with 
the  soil  :  the  stem  of  the  plant,  at  the  point 
whence  the  main  roots  issue,  should  be  nearly 
level  with  —  say  half  an  inch  below  —  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  These  little  matters — rou- 
tine matters  indeed  in  the  practical  gardener's 
art — are  necessary  in  order  that  the  plants, 
while  they  make  proper  and  sufficiently  vigor- 
ous growth,  may  not  from  any  cause  produce 
shoots,  which  will  be  liable  to  be  immature 
when  the  winter  season  arrives:  in  other  words, 
the  object  of  these  arrangements  is  to  pro- 
cure healthy  and  well-ripened  shoots,  rather 
than  vigorous  ones  ;  such  shoots  being  much 
more  likely  to  withstand,  without  injury,  the 
inclemency  of  our  winters.  And  as  was  before 
remarked,  they  are  with  gardeners  matters  of 
routine,  practised  with  this  special  object  in 
view. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  act  of  plant- 
ing any  other  choice  plants  which  are  required 
to  bear  the  winter's  cold  and  moisture. 

The  other  species  grow  in  any  tolerably 
good  garden  soil,  though  a  preparation  by  the 
addition  of  compost,  such  as  that  above  re- 
ferred to,  is  an  improvement  not  lost  on  the 
plants.  The  species  generally  prefer  a  situa- 
tion rather  dry  than  otherwise  ;  in  fact,  none 
of  them  affect  particularly  moist  situations. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  gardens  which 
are  drained  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  a 
garden,  will  not  refuse  to  grow  such  shrubs  as 
these  :  and  these  little  peculiarities  are  named, 
merely  that  when  any  trouble  or  preparation 
is  made,  it  may  be  done  in  a  right  direction. 

All  the  species  may  be  propagated  by  layer- 
ing in  a  light  soil  ;  and  also  by  cuttings  planted 
in  sandy  soil  under  a  hand-glass. 


DAHLIA     SHOWING. 

Notwithstanding  exhibitors  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  plainer  directions  than  the  showers 
of  almost  any  other  subject,  they  pay  so  little 
attention  to  the  main  points,  that  they  give 
endless  trouble  to  the  judges  who  have  to 
estimate  the  comparative  merits  of  stands  ; 
because  the  best-grown  flowers  are  generally 
the  most  deficient  in  some  essential  points, 
and  lose  all  the  benefit  of  superior  culture 
through  the  growers'  inferior  taste.      As  this 
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flower  is  assuredly  in  the  ascendant  again, 
and  Dahlia  shows  will  be  among  the  most  im- 
portant, we  hope  we  may  be  permitted  to  give 
a  lesson,  on  showing,  to  those  who  appear  to 
want  it,  and  place  the  properties  of  the  flowers 
in  their  proper  rank.  When  this  flower  was 
first  made  a  subject  of  exhibition,  and  the 
SortirAilturalJournal  laiddown  the  properties, 
there  was  more  attention  paid  to  the  chief 
point  than  there  is  at  this  day.  The  part  to 
which  we  allude  is  the  centre,  the  perfection 
of  which  is  indispensable  :  instead  of  which, 
we  find  even  the  first  winning  stands  contain- 
ing sunk  eyes,  cross  eyes,  and  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  we  must  call  confused  or 
broken  eyes.  Now  the  absence  of  symmetry  in 
the  centre  of  a  flower  is  only  one  degree  better 
than  a  regular  open  eye  or  yellow  disk ;  yet 
vain  have  been  the  efforts  of  writers  and 
teachers  to  impress  upon  the  exhibitor's  mind 
the  necessity  of  looking  upon  this  as  a  fatal 
blemish  ;  and  consider  the  perfection  of  the 
centre  to  be  the  most  important  property  of 
all.  We  would  almost  sooner  see  a  pointed 
petal  than  a  bad  eye  ;  and  we  wish  we  could 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  judges  the  duty  of 
making  a  severe  reduction  in  the  other  merits 
of  a  flower  of  which  the  centre  shall  be  found 
deficient.  An  open  or  cross  eye  should  be 
all  but  a  disqualification  ;  and  if  we  could  only 
persuade  judges  to  be  severe,  it  should  be 
at  once  thrown  out.  It  has  been  said,  by  the 
only  authority  to  which  we  can  look  up,  in 
a  matter  of  this  sort,  that  a  confused  eye  is  as 
bad  as  an  open  one,  and  this  is  just  and  true  ; 
for  an  open  eye  can  always  be  closed  if  a  man 
is  allowed  to  show  confused  eyes  ;  for,  by 
bruising,  and  opening,  and  doubling,  and 
twisting  the  centre  petals,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
make  them  hide  the  disk.  To  pass  a  confused 
eye,  or  centre,  is  only  encouraging  trickerj'  ; 
and  the  sooner  it  is  made  known  that  a  bad 
centre  shall  be  a  positive  disqualification,  just 
as  a  run  petal  is  to  a  pink,  the  better  ;  and  the 
Metropolitan  Society  must  do  this.  For 
unless  it  be  began  there,  the  example  else- 
where would  be  useless.  It  is  part  of  their 
own  doctrine,  and  the  laxity  and  carelessness 
have  originated  in  trickery.  The  society 
which  undertook  and  assumed  to  be  the  lead- 
ing authority  on  Floriculture,  during  the 
period  that  the  Metropolitan  Society  was  con- 
fined to  a  mere  staff,  like  a  disbanded  regi- 
ment, is  now  no  more  ;  but  it  did  immense 
mischief  while  it  lasted.  The  management  of 
the  prizes  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  the 
worst  instead  of  the  best  first,  and  to  overlook 
many  positive  disqualifications  even  in  the  fore- 
most stands  ;  and  the  eye  of  the  younger  florists 
became  so  familiar  with  imperfect  flowers,  that 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  bring  buck  the  pure  taste  to 
its  original  healthy  state.  AVe  cannot  help  wish- 


ing that  the  "Properties  of  Flowers"  were 
published  in  a  collected  form,  and  issued  again 
with  the  authority  of  the  Metropolitan  So- 
ciety ;  for  the  committees  could  then  be 
parties  to  their  circulation,  by  announcing  their 
determination  to  stand  by  the  tests  there 
declared  to  be  the  true  ones,  and  thus  make 
officially  a  uniformity  of  taste  which  should 
be  palpable  to  the  visitors  at  shows  ;  for,  if 
the  public  knew  what  a  flower  ought  to  be,  it 
would  be  a  great  check  upon  the  too  general 
practice  of  awarding  prizes  wrongfully,  and 
also,  to  the  careless  adjudication  of  rewards, 
without  proper  attention  to  the  established 
rules . 

We  would  impress  upon  all  those  who  have 
to  show,  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the 
standard  in  question,  and  upon  judges  the 
duty  of  enforcing  it  in  their  decisions  ;  first, 
by  throwing  out  all  confused  eyes,  all  open 
eyes,  and  all  cross  eyes,  be  the  flowers  in  all 
other  respects  ever  so  perfect ;  all  stands  with 
a  mutilated  flower,  or  a  dead  flower,  or  two 
flowers  too  much  alike,  whether  the  same 
variety  or  not ;  then  they  may  judge  the 
remainder  upon  their  several  merits.  For  in- 
stance, the  round  outline,  the  globular  face, 
the  symmetrical  disposal  of  the  petals,  and  the 
doubleness.  Now,  sunk-eyes  spoil  the  glo- 
bular face ;  and,  therefore,  take  away  that 
essential  point  from  what  would  be  otherwise 
good  flowers  ;  and  it  first  being  reduced  to  a 
comparatively  easy  task,  by  throwing  out  the 
disqualified  ones,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  giving  the  prizes  to  those  which  have  the 
greatest  number  of  good  points,  which  points 
those  who  are  used  to  it  can  see  at  once  with- 
out calculating,  but  which  may  be  estimated 
by  the  less  experienced  by  counting  only.  Say 
they  first  see  how  many  blooms  there  are  with 
round  outlines,  next  how  many  there  are  with 
globular  faces,  that  is,  faces  the  shape  of  a  ball, 
and  well  up  in  the  centre  ;  they  may  next  count 
how  many  are  sufficiently  double  ;  then  how 
many  are  symmetrical,  that  is  to  say,  the  petals 
symmetrically  disposed;  these  summed  up,  will 
give  us  the  relative  value  of  each  stand,  so  far 
as  the  sterling  qualities  of  a  flower  go  :  and 
unless  there  is  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
way,  a  great  advance  is  made  towards  justice. 
But  there  may  be  stands  pretty  near  to  each 
other  in  value  up  to  this  point;  there  are  other 
points  which  may  be  called  in  question  to 
guide  us  quite  home  ;  for  instance,  variety  of 
colour,  that  is,  contrast  which  gives  brilliancy, 
and  then  uniformity,  and  lastly,  size.  For  it 
is  asserted  that  size  should  be  the  very  last 
thing  to  consider  ;  although,  from  the  very 
circumstance  of  too  much  weight  being  given 
to  this  least  of  all  good  properties,  growers 
have  been  induced  to  show  for  size,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  of  the  best  possible  points  :  the 
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same  flower  that  is  beautifully  perfect  at  one 
period,  will  in  a  day  or  two  more  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  size,  but  the  petals  lie  less  symme- 
trically, the  eye  is  becoming  confused,  the 
vivid  colour  fades,  the  form  changes  for  the 
worse,  and  yet  such  has  been  the  disposition 
to  give  size  the  preference,  that  all  these 
things  have  been  overlooked,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  smaller  though  infinitely  more  per- 
fect flowers.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
hope  and  trust  that  judges  and  societies  will 
declare  themselves  determined  to  abide  by 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  perfection  of 
the  flower,  and  thus  correct  an  innovation 
which  has  been  encouraged  too  much,  by  the 
various  contrivances  to  put  prizes  into  wrong 
hands,  and  increased,  by  force  of  example, 
among  the  mongers. 


CONTEMPORARY   WRITINGS, 

AND  ORIGINAL  NOTES  CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE 
AND   NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Authorities.— Journal  of  Horticultural  Society,  Jl.  H.  S. — 
Gardener's  Gazette,  G..  G. — Gardener's  Chronicle,  G.  C. — 
Gardener' s  Journal,  G.  J. — Quotations  from  which  are  duly 
acknowledged  by  tlie-respeclive  initials  attached  to  each. 

The  Periploca. —  In  cases  where  large 
quantities  of  the  above  twining  shrub  are 
required,  I  have  found  that  the  best  and  most 
expeditious  mode  is  to  trim  the  old  plants  of 
their  shoots  in  the  month  of  August  or  Sep- 
tember ;  and  insert  these  shoots,  just  as  they 
are  taken  off,  in  lines  four  inches  apart,  and 
at  a  depth  of  two  to  three  inches.  The 
branches  should  of  course  be  laid  down  hori- 
zontally and  completely  covered  up ;  and,  in 
order  to  insure  a  full  close  crop,  no  part  of 
the  line  should  contain  less  than  three 
branches,  that  is,  they  should  be  put  down  in 
small  handfuls.  In  the  month  of  the  ensuing 
March,  these  branches  will  have  sent  up 
strong  shoots,  and  almost  as  thickly  as  an 
ordinary  crop  of  corn  ;  and  in  the  autumn 
they  should  be  taken  up  and  potted.  Their 
after  treatment  is  a  mere  matter  of  routine, 
known  to  every  one.  This  shrub  is  very 
ornamental,  and  especially  adapted  for  arbours, 
or  for  the  partial  covering  of  rustic-work,  &c. 
To  the  classical  planter,  no  plant  carries  with 
it  a  more  pleasing  association,  being  a  native 
of  one  of  the  most  noted  parts  of  Greece. — J.  G. 
Fuchsia  corallina. — This  is  a  seedling  ; 
it  was  sent  from  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.'s 
nursery  at  Exeter,  to  the  Eoyal  Botanic 
Society's  Exhibition  in  May,  and  there  re- 
ceived a  first-class  seedling  prize.  Viewed 
without  reference  to  "properties,"  this  is  avery 
remarkable  and  exceedingly  showy  plant;  and, 
to  my  taste,  much  before  almost  all  the  varieties 
raised  of  late  years,  in  point  of  beauty.  Those 
who  know  the  older  species  of  Fuchsia  will 
readily  form  an  idea  of  this  kind,  when  I  state, 


that,  in  general  character,  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  old  F.  virgata,  but  is  perhaps  three 
times  as  large.  It  has  the  same  clear  neat 
stemmed  habit ;  the  leaves  have  a  reddish 
tinge,  and  the  flowers  areof  the  texture  of  those 
older  kinds,  and  much  the  same  in  colour  ; 
that  is,  with  clear  bright  coral-red  sepals,  and 
purple  petals.  The  leaves  in  their  figure,  and 
in  their  reddish  tinge,  and  red  veins,  resemble 
those  of  F.  radicans,  a  not  very  common  trail- 
ing species,  which  may  probably  have  been 
instrumental  in  producing  Messrs.  Lucombe's 
variety :  they  are  large  ;  perhaps  four  inches 
long,  and  two  broad.  The  flowers,  as  before- 
stated,  are  of  very  large  size  ;  and  they  are 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  long 
stalks.  Some  idea  of  their  size  may  be  formed, 
when  it  is  stated,  that  from  the  tip  of  a  berry, 
not  the  base,  to  the  tip  of  the  stigma,  which 
is  not  unusually  prolonged,  measures  some- 
where about  four  inches. — M. 

Summer    Pruning. — There    is   hardly    a 
more  important  operation  in  the  whole  course 
of  practical  gardening  than  the  proper  regu- 
lation and  distribution,  during  summer,  of  the 
shoots  which  are  annually  produced  by  fruit 
trees  ;  and  this  is  particularly  so  in  the  case 
of  such  as   are  trained  to  a  flat  and  limited 
surface.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  I  hardly 
know  of  a  practical  operation  which  receives 
less  due  attention,  or  which  is  so  often  done 
in   an    imperfect    and  improper  manner.     A 
pretty  general  conception  seems  indeed  to  be 
entertained  that  the  shoots  should  be  thinned, 
but  this  is  done  at  considerable  intervals,  and 
then  by  wholesale.      Such  treatment,  I   con- 
ceive, must  be  hurtful  to  the  trees  ;  it  must 
be  injurious  to   them    to    allow  their   young 
shoots  to  grow   for  a  time  in  the  thick   and 
crowded  state  in  which  they  are  always  pro- 
duced by  plants  such  as  these,  whose  develop- 
ing surface  is  limited,  and'  then  suddenly  and 
severely  to  thin  them,  and  thereby  submit  the 
shoots  which  are  retained — not  to  more  light 
and  air  or  a  greater  degree  of  exposure  than 
would   be   beneficial  for   them,   in  a  general 
sense,  but — to  a  far  greater  degree  of  expo- 
sure than   the   crowded  state  in  which   they 
have   previously    been  growing  has    enabled 
them   to  prepare   themselves  to  bear.      Such 
alterations  as  these  must,  in  fact,  derange  the 
exercise    of   the  functions  of  these    actively- 
growing  parts  ;  and  though  the  effect  of  such 
derangement   may  not,  in  consequence  of  in- 
nate energy  in  the  trees,  be  at  once  apparent, 
it  must  become  impressed  upon  the  system, 
and  will  show  itself  sooner  or  later.  The  work 
of  thinning  the  }roung  shoots  of  trees,  such  as 
those  under  consideration,  to  be  done  so  as  to 
secure  its  full  advantage,  and  to  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  any  of  the  evils  brought  on  by  its 
being    improperly   performed,  should    be    of 
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daily  occurrence.  Day  by  day  should  a  com- 
paratively limited  proportion  of  leaves,  buds, 
or  shoots,  be  removed  ;  and  then  the  vital 
functions  of  the  remainder,  instead  of  being 
deranged  by  the  removal,  would  be  assisted 
by  it  to  discharge  themselves  more  completely, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  tree,  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  produce. — G.  J. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings. — Considerable 
experience  in  this  interesting  branch  of 
gardening,  enables  me  to  state  that  the  rooting 
of  most  soft  wooded  cuttings  will  be  greatly 
accelerated  by  retaining  a  leaf  at  their  base. 
The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  the  leaf 
or  leaves  left  continue  to  perform  their  proper 
functions,  and  thus  prepare  at  the  very  spot 
where  it  is  required  a  supply  of  organizable 
matter  which  is  almost  immediately  expended 
in  the  formation  of  roots,  whereas  if  no  leaves 
are  left  at  this  point,  a  suspension  of  vital 
energy  must  for  a  longer  period  be  the  conse- 
quence, as  the  duration  of  this  suspension  will 
be  regulated  by  the  distance  of  the  next  leaves 
from  the  base  of  the  cutting,  and  the  condition 
of  the  cutting  itself,  with  respect  to  the  soft- 
ness or  firmness  of  its  tissues  ;  in  other  words, 
the  longer  the  internodes  of  the  cutting,  and 
the  softer  its  texture,  the  greater  will  be  the 
benefits  derived  from  this  practice,  and  vice 
versa.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  propagation,  are  aware  that  the  chief 
desiderata  necessary  to  ensure  success,  are,  a 
judicious  application  of  the  important  agents, 
air,  light,  heat  and  moisture.  And  if  it  is 
important  in  all  cases  to  regulate  the  appli- 
cation of  these  agents  with  nicety  and  preci- 
sion, it  is  more  than  usually  so  in  carrying  out 
the  system  above  recommended,  as  the  more 
leaves  there  are  upon  a  cutting,  the  more 
liable  will  it  be  to  suffer  from  being  subjected 
to  a  very  powerful  application  of  any  one 
of  these  agents.  For  instance,  if  air  is  too 
freely  admitted,  in  the  absence  of  the  other 
counteracting  agents,  it  will  only  drain  the 
cutting  of  its  stored  up  juices  ;  or  if  light  be 
admitted  in  excess,  it  will  only  paralyze  the 
energy  of  the  cutting,  by  effecting  a  too  rapid 
decomposition  of  its  carbonic  acid  gas.  Simi- 
lar injurious  effects  will  follow  the  application 
in  excess  of  the  other  agents.  If  the  cutting 
is  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  this  will 
cause  an  immediate  extension  of  its  stems  and 
leaves,  at  the  expense  of  the  organizable 
matter  which  ought  to  have  been  expended 
in  the  formation  of  roots,  or  if  moisture  is 
administered  too  copiously,  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  cutting  will  very  soon  be 
the  result,  as  the  leaf  or  leaves  retained  for  the 
express  purpose  of  accelerating  the  emission 
of  roots  will,  from  their  damping  off,  hasten 
the  decomposition  of  the  other  parts.  It  seems, 
then,  that  the  more  leaves  there  are  upon  a 


cutting,  the  more  care  will  be  necessary  ;  but 
if  that  care  is  exercised  in  securing  it  such  a 
genial  atmosphere,  and  such  an  amount  of 
light  and  air  as  will  prevent  it  from  being 
either  '  drawn  or  flagged,'  roots  will  sooner  be 
emitted  than  if  fewer  leaves  are  left.  To  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  suckers,  the  bud  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cutting, 
should  be  extracted. — G.  J. 

Tropteoluji  tuberosum. — Plants  of  such 
a  nature  as  this  Tropreolum  would  na- 
turally enough  be  planted  in  a  generous 
compost,  and  hence  would  grow  rapidly  and 
luxuriantly,  developing  leaves,  not  flowers. 
So  again  when  planted  out,  the  ordinary  soil 
of  a  garden  is  too  rich,  too  deep,  and  too  moist 
for  such  a  subject  ;  it  would  still  grow  too 
freely,  and  fail  to  produce  even  a  fair  modicum 
of  blossoms.  What  is  wanted  with  this  plant 
is  to  starve  it,  and  to  roast  it  :  treated  in 
the  manner  which  is  thus  implied,  I  have  seen 
it  presenting  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  I 
would  strongly  recommend  a  trial  of  the  plan 
to  those  who  have  plants  by  them,  established 
in  pots.  What  I  intend  by  starving  them,  is 
to  plant  them  in  a  thin  layer  of  poor  gravelly 
soil,  resting  on  a  hard  and  almost  impervious 
(and  of  course  dry)  bottom.  What  I  mean  by 
roasting  them,  is  to  choose  a  situation  for 
them,  where  they  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
burning  heat  of  a  summer's  sun,  unsheltered 
and  unshaded  :  no  place  can  be  better  than  in 
front  of  a  wall  having  a  south-west  aspect.  If 
those  who  have  hitherto  despised  Tropa?olum 
tuberosum,  will  treat  it  something  after  this 
manner,  and  give  the  matter  a  degree  of  con- 
sideration, they  will  have  secured  two  results 
of  some  importance.  In  the  first  place,  they 
will  find  that  the  plant  is  not  deservedly 
despised  ;  in  the  second  place,  they  will  have 
learned  a  practical  lesson  in  the  mode  of  induc- 
ing a  blooming  state  in  plants,  which  they 
will  do  well  to  bear  frequently  in  mind. —  G.  J. 
Rhododendron  hyacintiiielorum. — At 
the  June  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
Mr.  Waterer  of  Knaphill, — one  of  the  most 
extensive  growers  of  American  plants  in  the 
country, — produced  a  very  distinct  and  pretty 
Rhododendron,  bearing  the  above  name.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  of  the  ordinary  purplish 
colour,  common  among  this  class  of  plants  ; 
but  they  are  double — at  least  they  are  semi- 
double  ;  and  individually  are  not  at  all  in- 
aptly compared  to  the  blooms  of  a  large 
flowered  semi-double  Hyacinth.  Flowers  of 
this  form  growing  in  bunches  like  those  of  the 
Rhododendron,  look  somewhat  novel,  and  alto- 
gether we  regard  the  plant  as  a  desirable 
addition  to  our  hardy-flowering  shrubs.  We 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Waterer,  that  it  is 
not  of  his  own  raising  ;  but,  as  he  believes, 
was   imported  from    the    Continent.      It    is 
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somewhat  remarkable,  perhaps,  that  double- 
flowered  Rhododendrons  should  be  so  rare, 
when  we  have  double  varieties  of  the  nearly- 
related  green-house  Azaleas  ;  and  in  many 
of  the  single  varieties  of  these,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  change  the  stamens  into  supernu- 
merary petals  ;  but  doubtless  the  matter  will 
now  excite  attention,  and  we  may  get  them  in 
considerable  variety. — 21. 

New  Calceolarias. — It  is  gratifying  to 
see,  that,  in  the  Calceolaria,  a  flower  which 
has,  perhaps,  fallen  rather  into  distaste,  there 
is  much  improvement  going  on.  Some  of 
the  seedlings  of  this  season  are  of  excellent 
properties,  though  the  majority  of  them  still 
run  on  those  oddly  and  thickly  chequered 
colours,  of  which  the  variety  called  Stan- 
dishii  furnishes  a  familiar  example.  Mr. 
Kinghorn,  of  Twickenham,  seems  to  be  taking 
the  lead,  both  this  season  and  last.  His 
Exemplar,  shown  last  season,  was  a  striking 
variety,  with  yellow  markings  on  a  crimson 
ground.  This  season  he  has  produced  some 
of  very  remarkable  merit  ;  exhibiting,  in 
conjunction  with  large  size,  even  outline,  and 
clear  and  distinct  colouring,  that  fulness  on  the 
facewhich  is  indispensable,  to  a  first-rate  variety. 
Those  especially  referred  to  are  Masterpiece, 
which  received  the  first  prize,  both  at  Chiswick 
and  the  Regent's  Park  :  this  has  yellow 
dashes  on  a  rich  maroon  ground.  Puissant 
is  another  fine  variety,  with  dark-orange 
dashes  on  a  reddish-maroon  ground  ;  and 
Julia  is  cream-coloured,  with  crimson  dashes. 
Emperor  and  Oscar,  both  of  which  received 
prizes  at  the  Regent's  Park,  have  dark  maroon 
grounds,  with  yellow  dashes.  These  are  all 
raised  by  Mr.  Kinghorn,  and  are  desirable 
even  in  limited  collections.  Mr.  Gaines,  also, 
appears  to  be  paying  attention  to  these  plants. 
Several  of  his,  shown  last  year,  were  of  fair 
average  merit  ;  but  not  so  remarkable  as  the 
last  named.  Lord  Hardinge,  shown  this  year, 
is  bright  maroon  with  yellow  dashes  ;  and  Lady 
Smith  has  lemon-coloured  ground,  with  dark- 
crimson  markings.  Marmion  and  Marquetry 
of  Mr.  Kinghorn's  batch  this  year  are  also 
very  good  dark- chequered  varieties.  Mr. 
Standish  had  some  good  varieties  last  year, 
with  a  pale-creamy  or  whitish  ground,  with 
rosy  and  purple  dashes,  which  are  distinct 
among  the  yellow-chequered  flowers,  which 
are  rather  common.  Matchless  and  Orinda 
in  this  way  are  good.  Any  one  who  is  bu3ring 
Calceolarias  now,  must  not  omit  Mr.  Plant's 
carnation-striped  varieties,  which  though  nei- 
ther very  perfectly  marked,  nor  possessing 
any  of  the  properties  of  fine  flowers,  are  yet 
a  step  in  a  right — and  that  a  novel — direction, 
as  regards  colour.  There  are  those  who 
deem  a  decidedly  shrubby  habit  indispensable 
in  a  first-rate  variety  ;    but  in  this  .1  cannot 


say  that  I  can  individually  concur  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  point  seems  to  be  omitted  by  those 
who  raise  these  seedlings.  I  consider  the 
general  habit  of  those  varieties  which  are 
classed  as  half-shrubb}',  to  be  the  most  prefer- 
able ;  the  stems  are  always  stronger,  and 
the  flowers  more  numerous  and  better  ar- 
ranged ;  and  they  have  not — at  least  as  a  class 
— the  objection  which  attaches  to  some,  if  not 
all  the  truly  herbaceous  kinds,  of  being  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate. — M. 

Double  Stocks. — Few  hardy  plants  are 
more  valuable  than  the  different  varieties  of 
Brompton,  Queen,  and  Ten-weeks  Stocks,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  are  few  plants  upon 
which  there,  is  so  much  uncertainty.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  surest  means  of 
obtaining  double  flowers,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  how  they  should  be  treated,  so  as  to 
have  plants  in  bloom  from  April  to  November, 
and  even  in  very  mild  winters  all  the  year 
round.  In  commencing,  first  procure,  if  pos- 
sible, seeds  of  a  good  kind  (that  is,  from  some 
place  where  more  double  than  single  ones  are 
produced  from  the  seed),  for  in  so  doing 
you  may  save  yourself  much  disappointment. 
They  are  exceedingly  easy  of  cultivation, 
merely  requiring  to  be  sown  in  a  rich  loamy 
soil,  not  very  retentive,  and  at  different  sea- 
sons, so  as  to  produce  a  succession.  The 
Brompton  and  Queen  Stocks  should  be  sown 
at  two  different  times  ;  one  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  again  in  the  end  of  July,  in  a  bor- 
der or  bed  not  very  rich  or  confined,  merely 
screened  from  the  mid-day  sun.  If  such  a 
situation  is,  however,  not  convenient,  sow  in 
the  open  ground,  and  put  a  few  twiggy 
branches  over  the  beds,  placing  the  branches 
flat  on  the  ground,  which  will  be  quite  shade 
enough,  removing  them  again  as  soon  as  the 
young  plants  begin  to  show  their  first  rough 
leaves,  otherwise  they  become  drawn,  and  con- 
sequently never  flower  well. 

In  sowing  the  Brompton  and  Queen  Stocks, 
always  sow  rather  thinly,  and  on  ground 
which  is  somewhat  firm  ;  for  if  sown  on  very 
loose  fresh-dug  ground,  and  if  the  soil  is  rich, 
which  it  should  be,  the  plants  grow  too  rapidly, 
become  soft,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  winter,  if  the  latter  should  prove 
severe.  When  large  enough,  which  will  be 
by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  August,  trans- 
plant them  into  a  moderately  rich  soil,  and 
water  freely  after  planting,  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  but  if  possible  defer  planting  until  show- 
ery weather.  In  making  a  selection  for  trans- 
planting, first  reject  all  the  very  strong  grow- 
ing plants,  because  they  are  almost  sure  to  be 
single  ones,  and  also  those  with  a  single  tap 
root,  preferring  only  the  smaller  stunted  plants, 
with  horizontal  fibry  roots,  as  those  in  most 
cases  produce  double  flowers. 
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In  planting  at  this  season,  much  of  the  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  kind  of  winter  which 
follows ;  and  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  plant 
one  portion  on  very  poor  soil,  to  stand  if  the 
winter  should  prove  very  severe,  and  another 
on  rich  soil  (these  should  be  the  produce  of 
the  later  sowing),  to  produce  fine  flowers,  in 
case  the  following  winter  should  prove  very 
mild.  These  plants  will  flower  from  the  end 
of  April  to  the  middle  of  July,  or  even  longer, 
and  should  be  supplied  with  manure-water 
once  or  twice  in  April  and  May,  particularly  if 
planted  in  rather  poor  soil. 

The  next  sowing  should  be  of  Ten-weeks 
Stocks,  for  potting  and  keeping  in  cold  pits  or 
frames  during  winter,  to  be  afterwards  turned 
out  into  the  open  borders  about  the  end  of 
April  ;  the  seeds  of  these  are  best  sown  on  a 
good  rich  border,  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
preceding,  and  a  selection  should  be  made  in 
the  same  manner,  rejecting  the  very  strongest 
and  tap-rooted  plants  as  much  as  possible. 
When  the  plants  are  sufficiently  large,  pot 
them  in  5-inch  pots  (48s),  putting  three  or 
four  plants  into  each  pot  round  the  side,  and 
in  very  rich  compost  ;  they  must  be  shaded 
for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a 
somewhat  sheltered  situation,  so  that  they  may 
remain  out  of  doors  as  long  as  possible  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  pit  for  winter  ;  other- 
wise, if  placed  in  the  pit  or  frame  too  early, 
they  get  drawn,  or  lose  their  bottom  leaves 
and  become  unsightly.  In  spring,  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  grow,  allow  plenty  of  air  and 
remove  the  lights  entirely  on  very  fine  days, 
watering  frequently  with  manure-water,  or 
what  is  better,  placing  a  portion  of  rotten  dung 
on  the  surface  of  the  pots.  "When  the  plants 
begin  to  show  for  bloom,  the  single  ones  can 
at  once  be  pulled  out,  leaving  only  those  that 
are  double  ;  these  plants  will  flower  in  April 
and  May. 

In  sowing  in  spring  for  a  succession  to 
flower  from  the  middle  of  July  until  Septem- 
ber, sow  the  various  kinds  of  Ten -weeks  in 
the  open  border,  in  very  rich  soil,  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  thin  out  the  strongest 
plants  at  first,  and  afterwards  all  the  single 
ones  as  they  show  bloom  (unless  you  want 
them  for  seed),  and  by  the  end  of  July  you 
may  have  nothing  but  a  bed  of  double  Stocks; 
by  transplanting  some  of  the  smaller  plants 
about  the  end  of  May  into  very  rich  soil,  you 
may  have  a  later  succession  of  bloom  ;  and, 
■  finally,  if  some  purple  and  white  Queen  Stocks 
are  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  treated  in  n 
similar  way,  they  will  commence  flowering  in 
August,  and  remain  in  beauty  until  they  arc- 
destroyed  by  winter  weather.  If  the  winter 
should  not  prove  severe,  however,  these  plants 
will  keep  on  blooming  until  those  sown  in  July 


take   their  place,  thus   producing  a  constant 
succession  all  the  year  round. 

In  many  cases  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
kinds  of  Stocks,  the  Bromptons,  get  killed  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter  ;  but  this  may  be 
avoided  by  taking  up  the  plants  before  winter 
and  potting  them,  or  by  planting  them  in  a 
spare  Melon  pit  or  cold  frame,  and  afterwards 
replanting  them  into  the  open  ground  in 
spring,  but  they  never  flower  so  well  or  "row 
so  large  as  when  they  survive  the  winter  in  the 
open  border. 

In  saving  the  seed  much  depends  ;  for 
Stocks,  as  well  as  all  highly  domesticated 
plants  annually  reproduced  from  seed,  are  very 
subject  to  degenerate,  and  it  requires  a  con- 
stant vigilance  to  preserve  or  improve  the  race. 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  point  out  what  is  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  double  flowers  with 
good  colours.  In  selecting  the  plants  from 
which  to  save  seed,  choose  always  those  with 
brightest  and  clearest  colour,  broadest  petals, 
densest  flower-spikes,  most  numerous  side 
branches,  and  dwarfest  habit ;  and  avoid  all 
those  plants  with  few  lateral  branches,  robust 
habit,  thinly-set  flower-spike,  and  broken 
colours.  Much  also  depends  on  the  season  ; 
for  if  the  summer  should  prove  a  very  dry  and 
warm  one,  the  seeds  will  be  much  better  as 
regards  the  production  of  double  flowers  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  summer  should 
prove  to  be  cold  and  wet,  nearly  all  the  plants 
will  be  single,  and  this  accounts  why  the 
German-saved  seed  is  always  superior  to  that 
saved  in  England. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  seed  of 
each  colour  and  kind  of  Stock  should  be  saved 
at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  other  as  pos- 
sible ;  otherwise  bad  colours  are  the  effect. 
The  bottom  flowers  on  the  spike  only  should 
be  allowed  to  produce  seed,  which  is  easily 
done  by  pinching  the  top  ones  off;  and  finally, 
the  best  seed  is  obtained  where  large  quanti- 
ties are  grown,  and  where  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  remain  where  sown,  and  treated  as 
above  stated.  There  are  some  who  suppose, 
because  a  plant  with  single  flowers  be  sur- 
rounded by  double  ones,  it  must  produce  seed 
from  which  nearly  all  the  produce  will  be 
double  ;  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  such  is  not 
the  case;  for  the  quantity  of  double  flowers 
has  no  effect  upon  the  single,  hut  merely  indi- 
cates tltat  the  breed  is  a  good  one. — G.  C. 

Catesb.ka  sri.vosA. — This  very  singular 
stove  plant  is  not  much  seen,  though  it  is  an 
object  of  considerable  interest.  Miller  men- 
tions the  plant,  but  it  was  figured  by  Curtis, 
who  informs  us  that  there  is  only  one  species 
described  by  authors  ;  and  Mr.  Catesby,  the 
author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Carolina 
discovered  the  plant  in  the  island  of  Vvo\  i- 
dence,  where  he  saw  but  two,  from  which  he 
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gathered  the  seeds,  and  brought  them  to 
England.  It  may  be  increased  from  cuttings, 
and  reared  from  seeds  ;  but  singular  as  the 
plant  is,  but  few  cultivate  it.  The  seeds 
should  be  imported  in  the  fruit,  sown  in  pots, 
and  plunged  in  bottom  heat ;  as  they  advance 
in  size,  they  may  be  picked  out,  and  finally 
potted,  one  plant  in  a  pot,  when  they  must 
have  ordinary  stove  treatment.  The  flowers 
are  neither  green  nor  white,  but  a  little  of 
each.  It  flowers  rather  scantily  four  or  five 
months  of  the  summer. —  O. 

Quassia  amara  (Bitter  Quassia).  — 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  stove  evergreen 
shrub,  with  racemes  of  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
red  stem,  and  veins  of  the  leaves  the  same 
colour,  while  the  other  portions  are  bright 
green.  The  flowers  are  singularly  formed,  the 
sepals  twisting  round,  and  never  completely 
opening.  It  flowers  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer.  It  only  requires  the  common  stove 
treatment.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 
The  mode  of  propagation  is  by  cuttings  under 
a  bell-glass,  with  bottom  heat ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  struck,  pot  them  into  large  sixties,  in 
which  they  may  be  continued  until  the  roots 
touch  the  sides  of  the  pot,  which  will  be  the 
guide  for  shifting.  The  soil  best  adapted  for 
the  plant  is  loam,  dung,  and  peat  earth,  equal 
parts,  and  see  to  a  good  drainage. — O. 

Ferrabia  undulata  (Curled  Ferraria). — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects,  andwe 
may  almost  say  the  most  ephemeral,  the  bloom 
only  lasting  a  few  hours  in  perfection,  though 
a  succession  of  flowers  keeps  up  the  interest 
from  day  to  day,  during  the  brief  period  of  its 
blooming.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Cape,  and  to  require  similar  treatment  to  that 
given  to  all  Cape  bulbs.  It  seems  to  have 
puzzled  the  botanists  as  to  what  genus  they 
should  refer  it  to  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  have 
it  under  the  various  appellations  of  Flos  indi- 
cus,  Gladiolus  indicus,  Narcissus  indicus,  and 
Iris  stellata.  The  name  of  Ferraria  was  given 
by  Burman,  in  compliment  to  Joh.  Baptiste 
Ferraria,  by  whom  it  was  described  and  figured 
in  his  Flora  seu  de  Florum  cultura.  It  was 
figured  also  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  neglected  plants  only, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  from  the  ephemeral 
nature  of  the  bloom.  It  flowers  in  the  spring, 
throwing  out  an  annual  bloom  from  February 
till  May,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection of  plants,  and  especially  where  other 
Cape  bulbs  are  cultivated:  nor  does  it  say 
much  for  the  taste  of  many,  who  hold  first-rate 
establishments,  that  this  class  of  plants  is  so 
much  neglected.  It  would  be  well  if  some  of 
the  societies  would  draw  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  Cape  bulbs :  they  are  beautiful 
subjects,  and  should  not  be  neglected — G. 
,    The    Potato    (Solanum    tuberosum)   has 


been  found  in  a  wild  state  at  Valparaiso,  about 
Lima,  and  near  Bogota,  and  is,  no  doubt,  very 
generally  distributed  along  nearly  the  whole 
range  of  the  Andes,  and  perhaps  of  some 
other  parts  of  South  America,  although  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  met  with  on  or  near 
the  eastern  coast  of  that  vast  continent.  In  a 
wild  state  the  tubers  are  very  small,  and  have 
an  unpleasant  bitter  flavour.  It  appears  to 
have  been  cultivated  by  the  Indians  from  time 
immemorial,  and  to  have  been  rapidly  dis- 
seminated by  the  Spaniards,  and  other 
European  visitors,  to  the  new  world.  At 
least,  this  seems  the  only  way  to  explain  its 
being  introduced  from  Virginia  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  his  unsuccessful  colonists,  about 
1586,  as  the  potato  has  never  been  found  in 
a  wild  state  in  North  America.  It  appears 
to  have  reached  other  parts  of  Europe  at  an 
earlier  period,  through  a  different  channel ; 
but  many  years  elapsed  ere  it  was  cultivated 
to  any  extent.  It  also  appears  to  have  been 
grown  in  large  quantities  in  Ireland,  for  a 
considerable  period  before  it  became  at  all 
general  either  in  Scotland  or  England.  In 
Scotland  it  was  first  cultivated  to  any  extent 
about  1728 ;  but  in  England,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lancashire,  it  made  little  progress, 
as  Miller  in  his  dictionary  (edition  of  1771) 
names  only  two  varieties,  until,  in  1796,  at 
least  seventeen  hundred  acres  were  planted 
with  this  root  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

The  wild  potato  differs  very  little  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  from  the  cultivated  varieties, 
except  in  invariably  having  white  flowers,  as 
far  as  they  have  been  observed.  The  tubers 
are  small,  and  vary  with  red  and  yellowish 
skins  ;  and,  as  mentioned  before,  are  reported 
to  be  bitter  in  flavour  ;  but  from  wild  tubers 
grown  in  this  country,  the  produce  was  found, 
when  cooked,  to  possess  the  ordinary  flavour 
of  young  potatoes.  It  would  thus  seem  that 
very  little  cultivation  was  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  food. 

Watering  Mushroom  Beds. — Although 
it  is  necessary  to  water  Mushroom  beds  some- 
times, it  is  looked  upon  as  a  precarious  opera- 
tion, and  is  often  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  what  spawn  may  remain  in  the  bed.  Water 
of  a  temperature  of  80  or  90  degrees  is  gene- 
rally used.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Streatham,  says, 
"  To  a  bed  of  sixteen  feet  by  six,  I  have  used 
forty  gallons  of  water,  the  temperature  being 
164  degrees.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
was  truly  astonishing,  for  in  ten  days  the  bed 
was  again  covered.  I  commenced  gather- 
ing from  the  bed  in  December,  and  watered 
it  in  March,  and  have  at  the  present  time 
(middle  of  May)  plenty  of  Mushrooms."  To 
realize  this  success  the  bed  should  be  well 
made,  and  not  over  moist  at  the  time  of  the 
application. 
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TnE    Carnation    and   Picotee   are    of  the 
most  favoured  and  favourite  class  of  florists' 
flowers.     In  addition  to  their  beauty,  which 
is  almost  without  equal,  they  have  a  fragrance 
possessed    by    no    other    garden  beauty,   and 
only  rivalled  by  that   of  the  rose.     In  form, 
they  are  rich,  and  in  colour,  and  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  colour,  they  are,  perhaps,  supe- 
rior to  all  others.     That  they  are  capable  of 
improvement,  cannot  be  denied  ;  because  the 
very  best  and  most  perfect  may  be  excelled, 
if  we   can  command  the  improvement  which 
the  model  or  standard  suggests,  and  which,  on 
due  consideration,  the  most  prejudiced  of  the 
old   florists,    who  arc   wedded  as    it  were  to 
some    of   the   present   varieties,   must    admit 
would  be  perfect   if  attained.     The  principle, 
however,   of  the   plan    upon  which  the    pro- 
perties of  florists'   flowers   are  laid  down,  is 
such,  that  the  most  persevering  of  our  florists, 
amateur  or  professional,  can  hardly  hope  to 
attain  perfection,  although  they  are  obliged  to 
admit  that,  if  it  were  attained,  it  would  be  the 
climax    of  beauty;    and    the   only   objectors 
found  their  objections  on  the  hopelessness  of 
attaining  it.     The  present  race  of  Picotees 
far  excels   the  best  of  a  few  years  ago ;  and 
there   is  a  good  deal    to    say  in  behalf  of  a 
standard  which  comprises   all  the  properties 
that  can   add   to   the   beauty   of  the    present 
good  varieties,   all  of  which,  the  very  best  of 
which,   have  some  distinguishing  deficiency, 
although  some  are   much  better  than  others. 
The  splendour  of  a  first-rate  bloom  of  cither 
a  Carnation  or  Picotee,  is,  as  we  have  said, 
hardly  to  be  excelled  by  any  garden  beauty  ; 
■17. 


and  up  to  a  certain  point  of  excellence,  they 
are  less  uncertain   than   many  other   florists' 
favourites  ;  but  it  is  only  up   to  that  certain 
point.      It  is  more  rare  to  get  a  grand  bloom 
— that  is  to  say,  any  thing  extraordinarily  fine, 
than  with   many  other  flowers   which   are  in 
general    much   worse.       Take    the    auricula, 
the   tulip,    the    dahlia,    the   pink,   and  many 
other  flowers,  and  we  find  it  frequently  diffi- 
cult to  get  any  thing  like  a  fine  show-bloom, 
even  among  a  great  many  ;  whereas  we  have, 
known,  in  a  favourable  season,  a  man  to  cut 
twelve  blooms  off  twenty-four  plants  of  Car- 
nations and  Picotees,  and  such  as  to  make  an 
average  stand.     The  flower,  up  to  an  average 
quality,  is  nearly  inimitable ;  although  those 
who  grow  a  large  collection  will  always  have 
more  chance    of  obtaining    specimens    above 
the  average.     In  short,  we  may  say  that,  with 
care,  there  will  hardly  be  found  any  of  a  good 
selection,   that   are  not  good   enough  to  add 
beauty  and    variety    to    the    assemblage,    al- 
though they  may  not  be  all  we  could  wish  for 
show  ;  their  fragrance  adding  not  a  little  to 
their  value.   There  are  few  flowers  that  can  be 
grown  moderately  well   so  close  to  London, 
or    any    other    metropolis,    and,     therefore, 
scarcely  any  one  that  is  so  extensively  culti- 
vated within   the   influence  of  smoke.     It  is 
quite  certain   they   will  flourish  even  where 
the  air  is  too  dirty  and  smoky  to  show  their 
colours  properly.     In  such  cases,  there  is  only 
one  help,  and  that  is,  to  bloom  under  glasses  ; 
but  of  course  nothing  will  preserve  them  so 
clear  as  they  would  be  in  the  pure  open  air  of 
an  open  country.     In  choosing  your  collection 
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to  begin  with,  we  can  only  recommend,  as  we 
have  done  twenty  times  before,  in  twenty 
shapes,  the  varieties  mentioned  in  the  Garden 
Almanac,  which  we  repeat,  with  one  or  two 
additions  that  have  been  raised  or  recognised 
since.  On  procuring  these,  which  should 
come  to  you  well  rooted  in  September  or 
October,  or  potted,  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary, they  require  to  be  treated  according  to 
their  then  state.  If  they  have  been  well 
rooted,  and  are  taken  off  the  plant  for  you, 
they  require  potting,  and  placing  in  a  cold 
frame.  If  they  are  already  potted,  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  frame  at  once  ;  but  all  these 
matters  will  be  treated  of  separately.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  say  here,  that  the  best  con- 
trivances for  the  cultivation  of  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee,  are  common  garden-frames,  on 
a  hard  bottom,  impervious  to  water.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  we  must  speak  of  the  pre- 
parations for  culture,  which  consist  in  pro- 
curing the  proper  frames  and  lights,  and  then 
preparing  a  place  on  which  they  are  to  stand. 
In  a  general  way,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  evils  with 
which   the  florist  has  to  contend,  one  from 


which  these  plants  suffer  so  much  as  the 
clamp,  which  engenders  mildew,  and,  when 
suffered  through  a  collection,  goes  well  nigh 
to  destroy  it.  Now  the  causes  of  damp  are 
numerous  and  immediate.  Persons  fancy 
they  can  avoid  it,  while  they  are  deceiving 
themselves  into  a  fatal  source  of  mischief. 
There  is  but  one  way — to  exclude  it  altogether; 
although  in  many  seasons  the  plants  do  not 
require  such  extreme  caution.  Among  the 
contrivances  to  keep  the  pots  and  plants  drj', 
or  rather,  we  ought  to  say,  free  from  damp, 
we  have  seen  shelves  just  above  the  earth, 
slates  covered  all  over  the  bottom,  tiles, 
bricks,  and  such  like,  forming  an  excellent 
dry  ground  for  the  pots  to  stand  on  ;  but  in 
all  these,  there  may  be  a  creation  of  the  very 
evil  we  endeavour  to  avoid  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  the  pots  placed  on  the 
damp  earth,  and  no  kind  of  mischief  ensue. 
This  is  very  clear,  however,  that  the  evil  is 
not  so  much  in  what  the  pots  stand  on,  as  in 
the  capacity  the  bottom  has  for  absorbing  the 
water  which  is  given  to  the  plants,  and  goes 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pots  ;  for  when 
the   bottom  is  soddened  with  wet,    and  the 


Perfect  Petal. 


Imperfect  Petal. 


frame  closed,  the  damp  will  come  up  between 
the  slates,  or  tiles,  or  bricks,  and  even  the 
tiles  and  bricks  themselves  will  absorb  enough 
to  keep  a  frame  always  damp.  In  whatever 
way,  therefore,  a  floor  can  be  best  constructed 
to  throw  off  the  wet,  that  plan  should  be 
adopted.  Some  use  a  cement  ground;  some 
asphalte  ;  some  lime  and  gravel,  wetted  and 
levelled ;  some  tiles,  or  slates,  or  bricks.  Lest, 
however,  it  may  be  found  to  absorb  the  wet,  it 
should  be  made  rather  sloping,  that  the  water 
may  always  run  off,  and  have  a  few  grooves, 
or  gutters,  in  it  for  that  purpose.     On  this 


floor,  the  most  common  shallow  garden-frame 
and  light  may  be  placed  ;  and  it  will  form  the 
best,  the  most  unexceptionable,  winter  pro- 
tection. The  ordinary  dimensions  of  these 
frames  are  five  feet  six,  to  six  feet,  from  back 
to  front,  and  each  light  three  feet  six  wide  ; 
so  that  a  three-light  box,  or  frame,  would  be 
ten  feet  six  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  five 
feet  six  inches,  to  six  feet  from  back  to  front. 
The  front  should  be  nine  inches  high,  and  the 
back  fifteen.  Plaving  provided  yourself  with 
such  a  frame,  and  a  proper  bottom,  impervious 
to  wet,  on  which  to  place  it,  we  may  just 
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observe,  that  whatever  shifts  may  be  made, 
and  however  well  plants  may  thrive  under 
other  circumstances,  there  is  no  certainty  in 
the  wintering  of  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
without  completely  excluding  damp  ;  and  this 
can  never  be  secured,  unless  the  bottom  of 
the  frame  is  impervious  to  the  wet  which 
runs  through  the  pots  ;  for,  be  it  remembered, 
the  ground,  in  such  case,  not  only  gets  more 
water  than  the  open  space,  but  it  cannot  dry 
again,  because  it  is  covered  with  the  pots, 
which  prevents  the  sun  and  air  from  reaching 
it.  The  very  act,  therefore,  of  covering  from 
frost,  renders  the  inside  of  the  frame  damp, 
when  the  ground  in  the  open  air  is  either 
frozen  or  dry.  .  There  are  those  who  smile  at 
these  precautions  :  they  manage  their  plants 
well,  without  half  the  trouble,  and  become 
heedless,  from  their  success,  until  some  un- 
lucky season  mildews  every  plant  they  pos- 
sess ;  and  they  send  out  stock,  perhaps  only 
a  little  speckled  at  the  time,  but  which  has 
been  so  far  affected  as  to  be  past  recovering. 
Then,  and  then  only,  do  they  begin  to  con- 
sider there  is  something  wrong  in  what  they 
have  done,  or  omitted  to  do,  and  speculate  on 
the  means  of  preventing  it  for  the  future. 
Let  not  the  trouble,  then,  of  forming  a  dry, 
hard  bottom,  be  a  bar  to  doing  it ;  for,  when 
once  done,  it  is  done  for  all  times,  and  all 
things.  Many  there  are,  who  think  a  good 
thick  bed  of  coal-ashes  a  good  bottom  for  the 
pots  to  stand  on  ;  yet  how  completely  do  they 
absorb  and  retain  the  superabundant  moisture 
until  they  are  completely  saturated,  and  re- 
tain in  themselves  the  poison  for  whatever  is 
placed  on  them,  and  shut  up  with  them. 

THE    SOIL   FOR   THE    CARNATION   AND 
riCOTEE. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  a  better 
compost. for  these  plants,  than  that  which  is 
formed  by  cutting  turfs,  three  inches  thick, 
from  a  loamy  field  or  meadow,  and  allowing 
all  the  grass  and  roots  to  rot  together  ;  and  as 
by  looking  out  for  such  in  time,  there  are 
many  opportunities  of  obtaining  turfs,  there 
is  hardly  an  excuse  for  making  use  of  any 
thing  else,  after  the  first  year,  for  the  turfs 
rot  well  in  that  time.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
these  should  be  cut  down  perpendicularly,  in 
thin  slices,  and  thrown  in  a  heap  to  lie 
together  again.  During  this  operation,  the 
bots,  or  grubs,  wire-worms,  and  all  other 
living  tilings  likely  to  be  prejudicial,  should 
be  carefully  picked  out  ;  for  it  will  often  be 
found  that  this  soil,  so  highly  advantageous  to 
the  growth  and  bloom  of  the  plant,  is  full  of 
mischief.  If  the  wireworm,  or  hot,  or  grub 
abound,  children  should  be  employed  to  pick 
them  out;  for  nothing  but  picking  out  and 
destroying  them  will  do.     Before  using,  this 


should  all  be  rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  or 
screen,  that  would  let  a  hazel-nut  through  ; 
and  all  the  fibre  should  be  rubbed  through 
with  the  soil.  It  requires  no  more,  then,  but 
lying  in  the  heap  till  wanted  for  use,  save 
and  except  that,  if  you  are  not  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  cleared  of  all  kinds  of  ene- 
mies, it  should  be  turned  over,  and  picked 
once  a  week,  until  you  are  so.  The  soil, 
however,  in  which  the  Carnations  are  bloomed, 
and  that  in  which  they  are  potted  in  small 
pots,  should  be  different.  In  the  small  pots, 
you  do  not  want  the  plants  to  advance  much  : 
the  less  they  are  excited  all  the  autumn  and 
winter  the  better  ;  they  require  but  healthy, 
steady  progress ;  and  this  can  only  be  secured 
by  clean  pure  loam,  with  but  little  vegetable 
matter,  and  no  dung.  The  top-spit  of  a 
meadow,  with  its  verdure  rotted  in  it,  would 
be  as  rich  as  it  would  be  safe  to  use  ;  and 
they  would  be  little  the  worse  if  even  that 
were  pared  off  before  the  loam  was  taken.  If 
we  were  to  analyze  these  two  soils,  the  one 
from  turfs  cut  only  thick  enough  to  secure  all 
the  vegetable  matter,  would  be  found  half 
loam  and  half  vegetable  mould  ;  cut  three 
inches  thick,  would  give  two  parts  loam,  and 
one  vegetable  mould  ;  and  that  which  was 
formed  of  the  whole  spit,  with  the  turf  on  it, 
would  be  found,  perhaps,  seven  and  a  half 
loam,  and  one  and  a  half  vegetable  mould. 
But  as  the  latter  may  often  be  had  easier  than 
the  former,  it  must  be  made  equal  to  the 
former  by  the  addition  of  vegetable  mould; 
than  which  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  nearly  every  florist's 
flower.  If  it  happen,  as  it  sometimes  will, 
that  the  loam  is  more  adhesive  than  is  de- 
sirable, it  may  be  tempered  with  very  clean 
sand,  until  it  is  right  ;  for  the  soil  should  in 
all  cases  be  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  the 
water  to  percolate  freely  ;  but  not  so  loose 
but  that  a  handful,  squeezed  together,  would 
hold  its  form  ;  though,  on  being  pressed  in  an 
opposite  direction,  it  should  fall  to  pieces.  In 
preparing  to  pot  the  plants  for  blooming,  the 
soil  already  mentioned  for  that  purpose  should 
be  used  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  to 
one-fourth  of  cow-dung  ;  or,  in  the  absence 
of  that,  horse-dung,  rotted  into  mould.  These 
should  be  well  mixed  together,  and  will  be  all 
the  better  if  prepared  some  time  beforehand. 
The  top  spit  for  potting  in  small  pots  needs  no 
other  preparation  than  frequent  turning  over, 
after  rotting  the  turf  in  it,  and  taking  out  all 
the  living  pests  that  may  be  there,  and  which 
destroy  the  plants,  if  they  once  attack  them. 
Thus  provided  with  good  soil  for  both  pur- 
poses, and  pots  of  the  small  forty-eight  size, 
or  the  large  sixty  size,  for  wintering,  and  size 
sixteen  or  twelve  for  blooming,  the  cultivator 
of   Carnations  and    Picotees   may   commence 
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growing  them  with  every  prospect  of  success, 
by  merely  attending  to  the  rules  which  are 
hereafter  laid  down,  in  the  proposed  treatment 
for  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned,  that  the  treatment  is  in- 
tended for  weather  and  climate  which  is  sup- 
posed to  prevail  usually  at  the  season  ;  and 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  as  wide  of  the  mark 
as  unusual  earliness  or  lateness  can  make  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  found,  in  most  cases, 
to  provide  for  difficulties  and  changes,  as  well 
as  to  simplify  the  treatment,  as  much  as 
possible. 

MONTHLY    OBSERVATIONS    AND     MANAGEMENT. 

January. — The  plants  require  this  month 
little  else  than  securing  for  them  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air ;  they  are  in  frames,  in  forty- 
eight  sized  pots,  one  pair  in  a  pot,  and,  if  pro- 
perly wintered,  on  a  dry  bottom,  from  which  the 
water  that  runs  through  the  pots  can  run  off. 
If  there  be  hard  frost,  they  may  be  covered 
up,  for  that  can  do  them  no  harm,  while,  if  it 
were  severe  enough  to  get  through  the  sides 
of  the  pots,  the  fibres  would  be  injured.  Yet 
the  plant  is  pretty  hardy,  if  planted  in  the 
open  ground.  To  secure  this  circulation  of 
air  in  perfection,  the  glasses  should  be  quite 
opened  or  taken  off,  and  the  frames  should 
not  be  deep.  These  plants  will  stand  almost 
anything  but  damp,  and  that  is  fatal,  for  it 
engenders  mildew  and  canker,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  energies  of  the  plant  follows 
as  a  thing  of  course.  They  require  very  little 
moisture,  but  must  not  be  suffered  to  dry  up 
altogether.  If,  therefore,  the  weather  is  mild, 
they  cannot  have  too  much  air,  and,  if  frosty, 
they  should  be  covered  ;  they  must  never  have 
the  glasses  off  at  night,  for  there  is  no  depend- 
ance  on  the  absence  of  frost  twenty-four 
hours.  The  plants  out  in  the  open  beds  may 
have  light  litter  upon  them  to  keep  off  frost, 
but  they  must  not  be  smothered  up  too  much, 
and  the  litter  ought  to  be  dry. 

February. — There  can  be  no  difference 
made  in  the  treatment  from  last  month,  except 
what  the  weather  enjoins.  If  it  be  frosty,  the 
glasses  should  not  be  opened,  except  when  the 
sun  temporarily  raises  the  temperature  above 
the  freezing  point,  which  it  will,  in  protected 
places,  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  is  as 
necessary,  however,  to  protect  from  wet  as 
from  frost,  and  snow  is  almost  poison  to  them  ; 
so  that,  except  the  watering  given  to  them  to 
keep  a  little  moisture  in  the  pots,  there  ought 
to  be  no  fall  allowed  to  reach  the  plants.  Take 
off  the  yellow  under-leaves  ;  and  if  there  be  a 
spot  on  the  foliage,  or  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
beginning  to  turn  yellow  and  decay,  cut  off  the 
decaying  part  down  to  the  sound  green  leaf; 
stir  the  surface  of  the  earth,  if  it  begin  to  turn 
mossy;  and  if  any  of  the  pots  keep  moist  while 


others  are  dry,  examine  the  drainage.  Now 
mix  up  some  loam  and  well-rotted  cow- dung. 
If  the  loam  has  the  turf  rotted  in  it,  and  has 
been  formed  of  turfs  cut  thick  on  purpose, 
two-thirds  will  be  loam,  and  one-third  rotted 
vegetable  matter,  and  it  would  require  three 
parts  of  the  loam  and  one  of  cow-dung,  al- 
though the  turfy  loam  alone  would  grow  them 
well.  The  mixture  should  be  laid  together 
this  month,  after  being  well  mixed,  and  scru- 
pulously examined  to  see  if  there  be  any  wire- 
worm  or  grub,  or  hot,  and  to  get  them  perfectly 
cleared  out.  The  sun  getting  more  powerful 
enables  one,  even  if  there  be  frost,  to  open  the 
frames  much  longer  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  give  air,  which  is  more  essential  than  an)'- 
thing  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  It  is 
essential,  also,  to  occasionally  remove  the  pots 
from  the  frame,  and  sweep  out  all  the  dirt, 
dead  leaves,  and  brush  all  the  sides  of  the  pots; 
in  short,  to  clean  everything  properly,  for 
cleanliness  is  everything  in  the  culture  of  this 
family.  If  you  pick  off  dead  leaves,  or  cut  off 
any  portions  of  the  foliage,  by  no  means  let 
any  of  the  stuff  go  into  the  frames,  for  nothing 
is  more  destructive  than  decaying  vegetation. 
Always  keep  in  mind  that  a  free  circulation  is 
the  first  thing  to  secure,  and  the  next  a  clean 
frame  and  a  dry  bottom,  although  the  free 
circulation  will  very  often  counteract  the 
effects  of  a  wet  one. 

March. — This  month  is  treacherous  at  all 
times :  biting,  cold  frosts,  heavy  falls,  drying 
winds,  and  storms,  are  not  unfrequent,  and  all 
must  be  provided  against  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible ;  giving  air  whenever  the  weather  will 
permit  must  be  a  first  consideration  ;  turning 
over  the  compost,  and  hunting  for  the  vermin, 
is  a  very  necessary  duty,  and  providing  for 
potting  into  the  blooming  pots  must  not  be 
neglected  ;  procure  the  sizes  called  sixteens 
and  twelves,  the  former  for  pairs  and  plants, 
the  latter  for  threes ;  let  them  be  well  baked, 
and  stand  level.  The  treatment  of  the  plants 
in  the  frames  must  be  according  to  the  weather 
— the  same  as  if  the  same  weather  were  in 
January  or  February. 

April. — This  month  you  may  commence 
potting  the  plants  in  the  blooming  pots, 
and  you  should  first  provide  a  large  quantity 
of  crocks  for  drainage :  that  is  to  say,  broken 
flower-pots  made  into  still  smaller  pieces,  to 
fill  about  two  inches  of  the  large  pots  with, 
before  you  put  in  the  compost;  then  bring 
plenty  of  the  compost  to  your  potting-table, 
and  a  supply  of  the  crocks,  and  having  your 
plants  and  the  blooming-pots  all  ready,  fill 
the  latter  about  two  inches  up  with  crocks, 
first  covering  the  holes  with  pieces  large 
enough  to  stop  the  smaller  ones  from  going 
through ;  then  put  on  compost,  high  enough 
to  enable  you  to  place  the  ball  of  earth  con- 
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taming  the  plants  at  a  proper  height ;  now  place 
your  fingers  on  each  side  the  plants  in  the 
small  pots,  and,  turning  the  pot  wrong  side 
upwards,  strike  the  edge  against  the  edge  of 
the  potting-table  or  bench,  and  the  ball  of  earth 
will  leave  whole ;  let  the  loose  crocks  of  the 
small  pot  fall  away,  but  do  not  use  force  to 
remove  them,  as,  if  the  fibres  have  got  around 
them,  it  is  far  better  not  to  disturb  them  ; 
placing  the  ball  in  the  left  hand,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  soil  of  the  small  pot  may  be 
removed  as  far  as  it  can  without  touching 
the  fibres  ;  then,  with  both  hands,  place  the 
ball  in  the  centre  of  the  large  pot,  pressing  it 
gently  down  among  the  new  compost,  to  bring 
the  collar  of  the  plants,  which  is  the  base  of 
the  lower  leaves,  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
level  of  the  top  edge  of  the  pot,  then  fill  up 
with  the  compost  all  round  the  ball,  pressing 
it  gently  down,  but  not  pressing  the  ball  out 
of  its  place  ;  fill  up  the  pot  to  the  top,  and,  lift- 
ing it  level  with  both  hands,  strike  the  bottom 
gently  against  the  table,  to  settle  it  all  down  ; 
and,  making  it  all  level,  the  pot  may  be  placed 
in  any  sheltered  spot,  under  canvass  if  possi- 
ble, to  keep  off  heavy  falls  of  rain  or  hot  sun. 
The  hoops  or  irons  used  for  Tulips  are  well 
adapted  for  this ;  and  if  the  pots  are  placed 
according  to  their  number,  so  as  to  form  the 
proper  length  and  width,  the  irons  can  be  placed 
over  them,  and  canvass  or  mats  be  thrown  over 
or  in  front  at  night,or  during  heavy  falls.  Con- 
tinue potting  till  the  whole  are  done  that  you 
mean  to  do,  and  if  there  be  any  over,  plant  them 
in  a  bed  made  on  purpose  with  the  same  com- 
post; or,if  not  exactly  the  same,  with  a  good  dress- 
ing of  rotten  dung  (that  is,  dung  fairly  rotted 
into  mould),  in  the  ordinary  garden  soil :  there 
ought  to  be  three  inches  in  thickness  laid  on 
the  top,  and  forked  in  with  about  six  or  eight 
inches  of  the  garden-mould  ;  they  should  be 
planted  in  rows,  so  far  apart  as  to  enable  you 
to  walk  between  them  to  layer  them — say  a 
foot  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  two  feet 
apart  ;  or  it  is  better,  perhaps,  if  ground  be 
not  scarce,  to  plant  two  rows  eighteen  inches 
from  each  other,  and  then  leave  three  feet 
between  them  and  the  next  two  rows,  because 
that  gives  very  good  room  to  operate,  and  does 
not  waste  so  much  space  as  if  they  were  in 
single  rows.  In  planting  out,  the  balls  should  be 
planted  whole,  the  same  as  when  potted ;  and 
whether  there  are  two  plants  or  three  in  the 
pots,  the  balls  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  After  potting  and  planting,  gentle 
watering  is  necessary  to  settle  the  earth  about 
the  balls,  and  they  will  require  but  little  further 
care  until  they  begin  to  shoot  up  their  bloom 
stems. 

May. — The  potting  for  bloom,  and  the 
bedding  out  of  the  plants  not  potted,  should, 
of  course,  have  been  done  last  month  ;  but  if 


there  be  any  not  yet  disposed  of,  one  way  or 
the  other,  no  time  should  be  lost,  as  from  the 
instant  they  shoot  up  the  flower  stems,  or 
begin  to  grow  up  in  the  small  pots,  they  sadly 
lose  strength,  until  they  are  released,  and 
they  mostly  commence  their  growth  before 
this  month  is  out.  Those  in  these  large  pots 
should  be  placed  on  boards,  or  shelves,  stand- 
ing on  feet,  placed  in  pans  of  water,  to 
prevent  earwigs,  and  otli*r  crawling  ver- 
min, from  getting  up  the  pots  to  the  plant. 
Refresh  them  with  water  when  they  approach 
dryness,  but  do  not  keep  them  too  wet.  The 
ordinary  rain  will  not  hurt  them,  because 
you  have  already  secured  good  drainage 
by  means  of  the  crocks  at  the  bottom.  As 
the  plants  are  very  brittle  when  they  begin 
to  rise,  the  proper  carnation  sticks  ought  to 
be  carefully  thrust  into  the  pots  without 
damaging  the  roots,  and  the  end  that  goes 
into  the  soil  ought  to  be  pitched  all  over  to  pre- 
vent its  rotting  ;  the  sticks  should  be  an  inch 
diameter  at  bottom,  and  half  an  inch  at  top, 
tapering  all  the  way  from  the  surface  to  the 
top.  Glasses  are  made,  and  shades  also,  about 
a  foot  in  diameter,  with  a  socket  in  the  cen- 
tre to  admit  these  sticks,  and  a  screw  to  fix 
them  at  any  part  of  the  stick,  so  that  what- 
ever height  the  flower  may  be,  the  shade  can 
be  adjusted  at  the  actual  spot ;  these  sticks 
are  to  be  put  to  the  plants  early,  that  they 
may  not  damage  the  roots,  which  soon  spread 
all  over  the  pots  if  they  go  on  properly. 

Juxe  — Sow  seed  in  large  pots,  rather 
thinly,  the  first  week,  and  be  careful  to  water 
and  shade  it.  As  the  bloom-stems  rise, 
they  must  be  tied  loosely  to  the  sticks,  for  if 
tied  tightly  the  stems  elongate  and  bend,  and 
not  unfrequently  break  ;  the  tie  ought  to  be 
so  loose  that  the  stems,  as  they  grow,  can 
push  the  tie  itself  up  ;  they  require  fre- 
quent examination  and  watching,  and  atten- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  buds  are  large  enough 
to  lay  hold  of,  they  must  be  reduced,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  to  two  or  three  at  the 
most  on  a  stem,  to  the  end  that  those  left 
on  may  have  all  the  strength  of  the  plant. 
There  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  but  they 
are  few  ;  the  flowers  which  have  short  puds, 
and  are  too  full  of  petals,  may  be  all  the  bet- 
ter for  leaving  on  every  one  of  the  biuls  until 
they  have  swelled  considerably,  but  we  do 
not  recommend  the  growth  of  flowers  of  this 
description,  and  experience  alone  will  teach 
people  which  varieties  are  strong  enough  to 
bear  such  treatment  ;  in  the  mean  time  the 
plan  of  disbudding,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the 
reducing  of  the  buds  to  three  on  each  stem, 
should  be  adopted.  As  the  buds  swell,  they 
must  be  tied  round  the  middle  with  a  bit  of 
bass-matting,  or  coarse  worsted,  and  the  tips 
of  the  calyx,  or  case  of  the  bud,  may  be  torn 
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down  to  the  bass-matting  at  each  division  ; 
it  enables  the  flower  to  open  even  instead  of 
its  bursting  out  on  one  side,  and  secures  a 
more  unifoi'm  bloom.  As  the  petals  come  out, 
the  largest,  or  what  are  termed  the  guard 
petals,  should  be  brought  down  to  form  a 
lower  dish,  as  it  were,  for  the  rest  to  cover  ; 
to  help  the  laying  of  them  it  is  usual  to  place 
a  card  on  the  bud,  half  way  up  it,  where  the 
tie  is  ;  this  card  and  the  bud  are  held  in  their 
respective  places  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cop- 
per wire  stuck  into  the  stick,  and  bent  into 
a  round  hook,  or  loop,  almost  closed  at  the 
extremity,  in  which  the  stem  is  put,  and  the 
wire  bent,  so  as  to  keep  the  card  in  its  place 
as  well  as  the  bud,  projecting  it  generally 
about  four  or  five  inches  from  the  stick. 
These  cards  are  cut  round,  and  in  the  centre 
a  circle  is  drawn,  about  as  large  as  the  largest 
bud  is,  say  as  large  as  a  shilling,  then  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  across  this  circle  four  times 
opposite  ways,  right  through  the  substance, 
when  by  pushing  a  pencil  through  it,  or  a 
taper  stick,  like  a  vent  peg,  it  pushes  the 
points  out,  and  they  form  so  many  springs  to 
hold  the  card  in  its  place,  even  if  the  wire 
were  not  used  to  put  them  on  the  bud  :  the 
card  is  slit  from  the  centre  hole  to  the  edge 
on  one  side  only,  the  stem  is  introduced 
through  this '  slit  to  the  centre  hole,  and  the 
card  is  pushed  up  to  the  bud,  which  partly 
goes  into  the  hole,  and  is  kept  there.  The 
lower  or  large  petals,  as  they  open,  are 
brought  down  on  the  card  to  form  the  outer 
row,  which  should  be  circular.  The  petals 
of  the  next  size  are  brought  down  one  over 
each  place  where  the  others  join,  and  form  a 
second  row  ;  the  petals  yet  rather  smaller 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  joints  of  the  second 
row,  and  so  form  a  third  ;  when  all  that  can 
be  placed  in  rows  are  adjusted,  the  remaining 
ones,  if  any,  should  be  placed  in  the  centre, 
upright,  to  form  a  crown  ;  but  if  there  be  a 
petal,  all  of  a  colour,  or  without  any  colour, 
or  if  there  be  any  in  a  bizarre  which  has  only 
one  colour, — all  bizarres  ought  to  have  two, 
— they  should  be  pulled  out,  for  any  one  of 
them  would  disqualify  a  flower,  and  in  show- 
ing, cast  it  out.  These  instructions  more  par- 
ticularly belong  to  July,  but,  as  in  many 
seasons  the  flowers  come  in  June,  it  is 
necessarily  placed  in  this  month.  Attend 
to  the  watering,  for  while  plants  are  grow- 
ing and  blooming,  they  require  a  good  deal  of 
moisture. 

July. — Stir  the  earth  between  the  seed- 
lings, and  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  hold,  thin  them  out  to  two  inches  apart, 
pricking  in  the  young  seedlings  taken  away 
into  other  pots.  Having  given  the  treatment 
for  the  two  months  nearly  complete  in  one, 
there  remains  little  else  than  repetition.     But 


all  the  small  shoots  that  are  not  likely  to  be 
long  enough  for  layering,  should  be  taken  off 
and  struck  like  the  pipings  of  pinks,  under 
a  hand  glass,  on  a  little  mild  bottom  heat. 
They  make  excellent  plants  in  general,  though 
they  do  not  make  so  much  increase.  The 
pipings  only  require  about  three  joints  of  a 
shoot,  for  so  that  there  is  a  sound  stem,  the 
shorter  they  are  the  better.  This  month  you 
may  begin  layering — an  operation  which  is 
thus  performed  : — Cut  off  the  leaves  pretty 
close  to  the  stem  of  all  the  shoots  that  are 
long  enough  to  lay  down  under  the  surface, 
all  but  the  top  three  joints,  then  make  an 
incision  in  the  stem,  on  the  under  side,  half 
way  between  the  second  and  third  joints, 
.under  the  lower  leaves  left  on,  and  to  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  stem,  bearing  the  knife 
upwards,  right  through  the  second  joint,  and 
cut  off  at  the  joint  the  sloping  piece  below  it  ; 
the  place  to  peg  it  down  on  must  be  dug  up, 
or  loosened  with  the  knife,  and  a  little  sand 
should  be  mixed,  and  with  a  peg  made  like  a 
little  hooked  walking  stick,  four  inches  long, 
peg  down  the  layer,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  slit  part  is  under  the  surface,  which  must 
be  filled  up  level ;  and  all  the  shoots  are  to  go 
through  the  same  process.  The  pegs  for  this 
purpose  may  be  made  of  birch,  which  is  full 
of  these  hooks,  or  of  fern  leaves,  which  are, 
perhaps,  better.  After  doing  them,  give 
water  to  settle  the  earth  about  them,  and 
leave  them  to  their  fate. 

August. — Complete  the  layering  of  the 
whole  stock  as  soon  as  possible,  and  attend 
constantly  until  they  have  all  struck.  If  any 
bloom  has  been  finer  than  usual,  and  you  de- 
sire seed,  take  out  the  decayed  petals,  that  the 
pod  may  swell  and  ripen  without  rotting.  Save 
seed  only  from  those  with  thick  smooth  petals, 
good  clear  white,  tolerably  full  flowers,  and 
smooth  edges.  Water  the  seedlings  frequently 
in  dry  weather,  and  let  them  have  all  the  air, 
as  well  as  gentle  showers,  when  there  are  such; 
on  no  account  must  they  be  deprived  of  air  : 
when  the  sun  is  too  hot  put  them  in  the  shade, 
and  this  month  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
shady  border,  well  protected  from  slugs  and 
other  vermin,  there  to  gain  strength  for  pot- 
ting out  in  their  winter  pots. 

September. — Continue  watering  the  lay- 
ered plants,  and  occasionally  examine  the 
seed-pods,  for  when  they  turn  yellow  they 
may  be  gathered  to  lay  by  in  dry  paper  bags. 
The  stems  may  be  cut  down,  and  the  sticks 
carefully  withdrawn,  for  the  fibres  of  the  old 
plant  will  generally  be  found  matted  round 
the  pitched  stick,  and  if  they  were  violently 
drawn  out,  they  would,  in  some  instances, 
bring  the  plant  out  with  them,  and  disturb  all 
the  layers.  You  may  now  prepare  small  pots 
(size  60  for  one  plant,  and  4S-size  for  two), 
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find  plenty  of  crocks  for  draining,  with  clean 
loam  without  any  mixture  of  dung-,  and  have 
it  well  examined  for  wire-worm,  grubs,  &c. 
all  the  month,  for  if  this  be  not  done,  a  good 
deal  of  the  stock  would  suffer  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  very  few  of  these  pests.  You  will 
thus  be  prepared  for  potting  off  both  layers 
and  seedlings.  It  would  be  worth  providing 
temporary  covering  for  the  seedlings  during 
the  night,  in  case  of  frost,  which  would  hurt 
them,  though  it  could  not  much  affect  the  lay- 
ers in  old  plants. 

October.  —  Now  commence  potting  the 
seedlings,  two  in  a  48-sized  pot,  or  one  in  a 
60,  but  the  former  is  better  ;  jmt  about  two 
inches  of  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  fill  up 
to  two-thirds  with  the  loam,  raising  up  the 
seedlings  with  a  tuft  of  roots  and  mould  at 
the  bottom  ;  place  them  even  in  the  pot,  so  as 
to  bring  the  collar  just  even  with  the  surface, 
and  a  little  below  the  edge  ;  press  them  but 
little,  and  knock  the  bottom  of  the  pots  against 
the  table  or  potting-bench,  to  shake  down  the 
earth  :  give  them  a  gentle  watering,  and  put 
them  all  in  a  frame  with  a  glass  to  cover  them 
when  necessary.  Examine  the  layers  to  see 
if  they  are  rooted,  before  you  disturb  them, 
though  there  will  be  very  few,  if  any,  that 
have  not  struck  out  a  good  bunch  of  fibres 
before  this  time.  The  way  to  examine  them 
is  to  scrape  the  earth  from  the  stem  where  it 
dips  into  the  soil,  next  the  old  plant,  to  the 
peg,  and  remove  the  peg  gently  ;  cut  off  the 
stem  from  the  old  plant  clean  up  to  the  joint, 
that  is,  even  with  the  struck  half,  and  by  this 
the  bottom  of  the  plant  becomes  a  fork,  one 
prong  of  which  has  struck  root  and  the  other 
not,  but  it  soon  strikes  in  the  winter  pot. 
This,  however,  leads  us  to  a  favourite  mode  of 
preparing  for  the  layering,  by  stopping  the 
slit  we  make  when  we  come  to  the  joint,  in- 
stead of  bringing  the  knife  right  through  the 
joint.  In  this  case  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  cut  the  stem  off  as  close  as  we  can,  and  the 
bottom  is  solid  instead  of  split  ;  they  will  do 
either  way,  but  when  the  stem  is  not  split 
above  the  joint,  they  more  frequently  break 
while  pegging  down,  because  they  are  not  so 
pliable,  and  the  knife  will  sometimes  go 
through  while  cutting  off  the  piece  below  the 
joint,  because  we  can  put  nothing  in  the  slit 
to  stop  it.  These  layers  are  to  be  potted  the 
same  way  as  the  seedlings,  and  in  the  same 
stuff ;  they  are  then  to  be  watered  and  put 
into  frames,  and  be  shut  down  for  a  day  or  so. 

November. — The  winter  quarters  must  now 
be  prepared.  A  hard  bottom,  impervious  to 
water,  and  lying  sufficiently  sloping  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  off,  is  necessary  ;  upon  this 
place  the  frames  and  glasses,  and  first  seeing 
them  well  brushed  inside,  to  clear  away  any 
vermin   or  eggs  of  vermin,  the  pots   may  be 


regularly  stood,  side  by  side,  nearly  close  to 
each  other  ;  and  from  this  time  be  protected 
by  the  glasses  from  heavy  rains,  frost,  snow, 
and  strong  east  winds.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  give  too  much  air  in  open  weather,  for,  as 
we  shall  repeatedly  impress  upon  the  grower's 
mind,  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  more  essential 
to  this  plant  than  almost  any  other  considera- 
tion :  the  want  of  this  will  allow  damp  to  settle 
on  the  plants,  and  mildew  and  destruction 
follow  rapidly.  The  seedlings,  in  some  in- 
stances, will  be  more  tender  than  the  old 
plants,  and,  perhaps,  require  rather  more  pre- 
caution against  cold  winds  and  frost,  because 
they  will  continue  to  grow  when  the  others  do 
not.  However,  a  little  frost  will  not  hurt 
either,  though  settled  damp  would  prove  highly 
injurious. 

December. — The  treatment  this  month  is 
only  to  be  a  continuation  of  that  for  last  ;  and 
all  the  winter  we  are  only  able  to  direct  con- 
ditionally, for  there  is  no  more  security  against 
frost  in  October,  November,  or  December, 
than  in  January,  February,  or  March,  nor  is 
there  any  more  likelihood  of  it.  AYe  have 
always  to  be  prepared  for  sudden  emergency  ; 
but  the  only  thing  that  we  have  to  fear,  as  per- 
manently injurious,  is  settled  damp;  this 
chiefly,  if  not  invariably,  arises  from  the  want 
of  a  proper  circulation  of  air,  for  even  wet, 
soppy  ground,  which  we,  above  all  other  evils, 
would  avoid,  has  been  known  not  to  prove 
injurious  when  the  free  circulation  of  air  has 
been  secured. 

LIST   OF    CARNATIONS   RECOMMENDED. 

Scarlet  Hizcu-res. 

TwiTcnET's  Don  John. — Fair  pod,  very 
double,  smooth  edge,  form  above  the  average, 
white  fair,  marking  first-rate,  colour  striking, 
petals  apt  to  curl,  size  average. 

Headley's  Achilles. — Pod  good,  not  very 
double,  edge  smooth,  average  form,  white  not 
pure,  colours  vivid  and  often  rather  too  much 
of  them,  petals  stiff,  size  average. 

Strong's  Duke  of  York. — Pod  good,  very 
double  flower,  marking  good,  colour  bright, 
white  fair,  petals  stiff,  edges  smooth,  often 
hardly  colour  enough,  size  large. 

Colcut's  Brutus. — Pod  good,  not  very 
double,  crown  sometimes  deficient,  form  good, 
petals  stiff  and  well  marked,  size  average. 

Eainforth's  Game-Boy. — Pod  good,  edges 
occasionally  serrated,  thin  flower,  marking 
good,  petals  stiff,  and  general  form  not  high  up 
enough  in  thecrown,  size  rather  underaverage. 

Smith's  Duke  of  Wellington.  —  Pod 
good,  very  double,  smooth  edge,  form  good, 
white  fair,  marking  rather  broken,  colour  mid- 
dling, petals,  fair  stiff,  size  large. 

Martin's  SrLENDiD. — Pod  good,  habit  of 
stem   short,    form    first-rate,    marking   good, 
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colour  fine,  petals  firm,  slightly  cupped  and 
smooth  at  the  edges,  size  average. 

Lodge's  True  Bkiton. — Pod  good,  flower 
double,  edge  smooth,  form  good,  white  fair, 
marking  rather  broken,  colour  pretty  good, 
petals  firm,  size  large. 

Eoi  de  Capucins.  —  Pod  good,  flower 
double,  edge  serrated  more  than  many,  general 
form  good,  petals  average,  white  apt  to  flush, 
colour  very  bright,  marking  good,  flower 
large. 

Bucknall's  Earl  Fitzhardinge. — Pod 
good,  double,  smooth-edged,  form  good,  white 
good,  marking  good,  colours  bright,  petals 
firm,  size  average. 

Ely's  Lord  Pollington.  —  Pod  good, 
flower  double,  form  good,  petals  flat  and  stiff, 
edge  pretty  smooth,  marking  good,  white  fair, 
colours  bright,  size  large,  habit  of  stem  short. 

Sharpe's  Defiance.  —  Pod  good,  form 
;ood,  double,  edges  smooth,  marking  good  but 
occasionally  deficient  of  bizarre,  white  fair, 
colours  striking,  petals  stiff,  size  average. 

Elliott's  Duke  of  Sutherland. — Pod 
good,  form  good,  flower  double,  petals  firm, 
size  small,  colour  good. 

Fletcher's  Duke  of  Devonshire. — Pod 
good,  form  average,  difficult  to  fill  up  the  centre 
of  more  than  one  flower  to  a  plant,  colour 
good,  edge  smooth,  size  small. 

Hale's  Prince  Albert. — Pod  good  •,  must 
be  shown  in  the  young  state,  as  the  colours 
fade  and  the  petals  get  long  as  the  flower  gets 
matured  ;  form  good  while  the  petals  are  in 
the  young  state,  colours  splendid  at  first,  mark- 
ing good,  white  middling,  size  large. 

Appleby's  Prince  of  Wales. — Pod  good; 
colour  vivid,  but  too  much  of  it,  white  defi- 
cient, and  flowers  apt  to  run  ;  size  average, 
edge  middling. 

Hepworth's  Hamlet. — Striking  bizarre  ; 
not  sufficiently  proved,  but  very  fine  shown  as 
a  seedling. 

Fire-King. — Colour  vivid,  and  plenty  of 
it,  marking  good,  form  average,  edges  mid- 
dling, and  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  it  is  a  fine 
flower,  though  not  proved  yet. 

Crimson  or  Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres. 

Ely's  Lord  Milton. — Crimson,  pod  fair, 
just  double  enough,  well  marked,  form  good, 
edge  smooth,  white  a  little  uncertain,  but 
■generally  good  ;  petals  good  substance,  colour 
brilliant,  size  average. 

Ely's  Duke  of  Bedford. — Crimson,  pod 
good,  double,  well  marked,  form  good,  edge 
comparatively  smooth,  petals  thin  and  rather 
loose,  white  good,  colour  brilliant,  size  large. 

Mansley's  Robert  Burns. — Crimson,  pod 
rather  short,  double,  well  marked,  form  good, 
edge  smooth,  petals  fair  substance,  white  good, 
colour  middling,  size  large. 


Sealey's  Princess  Royal. — Pink  and 
purple,  pod  large,  very  double,  form  good, 
petals  thick  and  smooth-edged, .white  generally 
good,  colour  not  very  brilliant,  but  rich,  apt 
to  have  many  small  run  petals,  size  large. 

Puxley's  Prince  Albert. — Crimson,  pod 
large  and  good,  very  double,  form  good,  edge 
smooth,  petals  firm  and  good  texture,  marking 
broad  and  good,  white  good,  colour  brilliant, 
size  large. 

Wakefield's  Paul  Pry. —  Crimson,  pod 
good,  double,  form  good,  edge  smooth,  petals 
good  substance,  white  good,  marking  very 
narrow,  bright  colour,  size  average. 

Barnard's  Duke  of  Roxburgh. — Crim- 
son, pod  good,  double,  form  good,  edge  smooth, 
petals  good  substance,  white  good,  marking 
occasionally  faulty,  deficient  of  the  second 
colour,  but  colour  bright,  size  very  large. 

Ely's  Hugo  Meynell.  —  Crimson,  pod 
good,  double,  form  good,  marking  good,  bright 
colour,  size  average. 

Chambers'  Kate. —  Crimson,  pod  good, 
form  good,  edge  smooth,  petals  smooth  and 
good  texture,  colour  bright,  marking  occasion- 
ally confused,  size  large. 

Holmes'  Count  Paulini. — So  like  Paul 
Pry,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  put  both  in 
the  same  stand. 

Strong's  Linnaeus. — Pink  and  purple, 
pod  good,  form  good,  petals  thick  and  smooth, 
white  good,  marking  middling,  double,  edges 
smooth,  size  large. 

Cartwright'&  Rainbow. — Crimson,  pod 
good,  form  good,  edge  mostly  serrated,  but 
occasionally  fine  ;  petals  thick,  marking  good, 
white  good,  double,  colours  brilliant,  size  large. 

Jacques'  Georgiana. — Crimson,  pod  good, 
form  good,  white  good,  marking  very  fine, 
colour  brilliant,  just  double  enough,  petals 
firm  and  good,  edge  smooth,  size  average. 

Venables'  Spitfire. — High-coloured  crim- 
son, pod  good,  flower  double,  form  good,  white 
apt  to  flush,  colour  very  brilliant,  edges  in- 
clined to  be  serrated,  marking  good,  size 
average. 

Purple  Flakes. 

Ely's  John  Wright.  —  Pod  good,  form 
good,  double,  white  good,  colour  bright,  mark- 
ing good,  edges  smooth,  petals  firm,  size  large, 
very  like  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte. 

Ely's  Mango. — Pod  good,  form  good  for 
so  thin  a  flower — not  so  double  as  we  like, 
white  good,  colour  bright,  marking  excellent, 
edges  smooth,  petals  firm,  size  rather  small, 
blooms  almost  too  early,  size  rather  below 
average. 

Mansley's  Beauty  of  Woodiiouse. — Pod 
good,  very  double,  white  good,  colour  bright, 
marking  broad  and  good,  petals  firm,  edges 
smooth,  size  large. 
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Mansley's  Bonny  Bess. — Pod  good,  form 
good,  double,  white  good,  colour  fair,  marking 
good,  petals  firm,  edges  smooth,  size  large. 

Nix's  Lady  Chetwtnde. — Pod  good,  form 
good,  double,  white  fair,  colour  dark,  marking 
good,  petals  firm,  edges  smooth,  size  average. 

Milwood's  Premier.  —  Pod  good,  form 
good,  double,  white  good,  colour  light,  marking 
very  good,  petals  firm,  edges  smooth,  size 
average. 

Martin's  President.  —  Pod  good,  form 
good,  double,  white  good,  colour  dark,  marking 
fine,  petals  firm,  edges  smooth,  size  large. 

Willmer's  Solander. — Pod  good,  form 
middling,  double,  white  good,  colour  light 
purple,  marking  rather  confused,  petals  thin 
and  apt  to  curl,  edges  smooth,  size  large. 

Christian's  Excellent. — Pod  good,  form 
good,  double,  white  good,  colour  bright, 
marking  good,  petals  firm  and  smooth,  edges 
smooth,  size  average. 

Strong's  Esther. — Pod  good,  form  good, 
double,  white  fair,  colour  dark,  marking  good, 
petals  firm  and  smooth,  edges  smooth,  size 
large. 

Pollard's  First-rate. — Pod  good,  form 
doubtful,  petals  large,  smooth  edge,  does  not 
always  make  a  good  form,  rather  loose  centre, 
white  good,  marking  good,  size  large. 

Brabbin's  Squire  Meynell. — Pod  good, 
form  good,  double,  white  good,  colour  brilliant, 
marking  fine,  petals  firm,  and  edges  smooth, 
size  large. 

Prince  de  Nassau. — Pod  good,  form  good, 
double,  white  fine,  colour  light  purple,  and  not 
too  much  of  it,  marking  good,  petals  rather 
thin  and  occasionally  serrated,  size  average. 

Turner's  Princess  Charlotte.  —  Pod 
good,  form  good,  flower  double,  white  good, 
colour  bright,  marking  good,  edges  smooth, 
petals  firm,  size  large.  Is  this  the  same  flower 
as  Ely's  John  Wright,  or  is  it  only  very 
like  it? 

Scarlet  Flakes. 

Simpson's  Marquis  of  Granby. — Pod 
good,  form  fairish,  flower  double,  white  rather 
flushed,  colour  fair,  marking  uncertain,  petals 
firm,  edges  smooth,  size  large. 

TwiTcnEi's  Queen  of  Scarlets. — Pod 
good,  form  good,  double,  white  good,  colour 
bright,  marking  good,  petals  firm,  edges 
smooth,  size  average. 

Chadwtck's  Brilliant,  alias  Jones's 
Brilliant.  —  Pod  good,  form  good,  white 
fair,  colour  bright,  marking  fine,  petals  firm, 
edges  occasionally  serrated,  size  average. 

Bucknkll's  Ulysses. — Pod  good,  form 
good,  white  fair,  double,  colour  bright,  mark- 
ing good,  petals  firm,  edges  occasionally  ser- 
rated, size  average. 

Wigg's  Earl  of  Leicester. — Pod  good, 
form  good,  double,   white  fair,  colour  rather 


dull,  marking  good,  petals  firm,  edges  smooth, 
size  average,  a  later  bloomer  than  most  of 
them. 

Brown's  Bishop  of  Gloucester. — Pod 
good,  form  good,  double,  white  rather  flushed, 
colour  fair,  marking  uncertain,  but  occasionally 
good,  petals  firm,  edges  smooth,  size  under 
average. 

Ely's  North  Midland. — Pod  good,  form 
good,  double,  white  middling,  colour  rather 
dull,  marking  fair,  petals  firm,  edges  smooth, 
size  average. 

Mitchell's  Patriot. — Pod  rather  short, 
form  good,  double,  white  middling,  colour 
rather  dull,  marking  good,  petals  firm,  edges 
smooth,  size  large. 

Wilmer's  Hero  of  Middlesex.  —  Pod 
good,  form  good,  double,  white  middling, 
colour  good,  marking  good,  petals  middling 
firm,  edges  smooth,  size  large.  Is  this  a  run 
flower  from  the  Conquering  Hero  ? 

Greasley's  Mary  Anne. — Pod  good,  will 
make  up  a  good  form,  but  quarters  of  itself; 
double,  white  fair,  colour  middling,  marking 
pretty  good,  petals  smooth  and  firm,  size 
average. 

Wilson's  William  IV. — Pod  rather  short, 
form  good,  double,  white  middling,  colour  very 
bright,  marking  good,  petals  firm,  edges 
smooth,  size  large. 

Addenbrook's  Lydia. — Pod  good,  form 
good,  double,  white  middling,  colour  bright, 
marking  good,  petals  firm,  edges  smooth,  size 
large. 

Oldham's  Defiance.  —  Pod  good,  form 
good,  double,  white  middling,  colour  bright, 
marking  good,  petals  firm,  edges  occasionally 
serrated,  size  large. 

Hepwortii's  Claudiana. — A  flower  not 
yet  proved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
but  esteemed  and  successful  in  the  North. 

Rose  Flakes. 

Brook's  Flora's  Garland. — Pod  good, 
form  good,  double,  white  occasionally  washy, 
colour  rather  dull,  marking  rather  broken, 
petals  firm  but  thin,  edges  smoothish,  size 
large.  This  flower  has  more  faults  than  most 
others,  and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  Rose  Flakes. 

Ely's  Lady  Ely. — Pod  good,  form  good, 
double,  white  good,  colour  bright,  marking 
good,  petals  rather  loose,  edges  smooth,  size 
average. 

Ely's  Lovely  Ann. — Pod  good,  form  good, 
double,  white  good,  colour  bright,  marking  line, 
petals  firm,  edges  smooth,  size  average 

Greasley's  Village  Maid. — Pod  good, 
form  good,  double,  white  good,  colour  light 
rose,  marking  good,  petals  firm,  edges  smooth, 
size  average. 

Iron's  Queen  Victoria. — Pod  good,  form 
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good,  double,  white  fair,  colour  middling, 
marking  faulty,  petals  firm,  edges  apt  to  be 
serrated,  size  average. 

Tomlyne's  Briseis. — Pod  good,  form  mid- 
dling, centre  rather  faulty,  double,  white  good, 
very  high  colour,  marking  good,  petals  firm, 
edges  smooth,  size  large. 

Iron's  Defiance. — Pod  good,  form  good, 
double,  white  good,  colour  good,  marking  fine, 
petals  firm,  edges  smooth,  size  large. 

Wood's  Rosabella. — Pod  middling,  form 
good,  white  fair,  double,  colour  bright,  mark- 
ing fine,  petals  firm,  edges  smooth,  size  average. 

Wilson's  Harriet. — Pod  good,  form  good, 
double,  white  good,  colour  washy  and  poor, 
marking  middling,  petals  not  first-rate,  edges 
smooth,  size  large. 

Barrenger's  Apollo. — Pod  good,  form 
good,  double,  white  good,  colour  striking, 
marking  good,  petals  smooth-edged  and  firm, 
size  average. 

Fletcher's  Duchess  of  Devonshire. — 
Pod  good,  form  good,  double,  white  middling, 
colour  rather  dull,  marking  good,  petals  rather 
flimsy,  edges  occasionally  rather  serrated,  size 
average. 

Lowe's  Marchioness  of  Westminster. — 
Pod  good,  form  good,  double,  white  good, 
colour  dense,  marking  good,  petals  firm,  edges 
smooth,  size  large. 

Elliott's  Duchess  of  Sutherland. — 
Pod  good,  form  good,  double,  white  good, 
colour  good,  marking  fine,  petals  firm  and 
smooth  edged,  size  average. 

Hufton's  Rosea. — Pod  good,  form  when 
made  up  good,  but  naturally  quarters,  double, 
white  good,  colour  rather  poor,  marking  good, 
petals  firm,  edges  smooth,  size  average. 

list  of  picotees  recommended. 

Barraud's  Cornelius. — A  broad  or  heavy 
red-edged  variety. 

Sharpe's  Duke  of  Wellington.  —  A 
broad  or  heavy  red-edged  variety. 

Sharpe's  Gem. — A  light  or  narrow  red- 
edged  variety. 

Sharpe's  Red  Rover. — A  broad  or  heavy 
red- edged  variety. 

Wildman's  Isabella. — A  broad  or  heavy 
red-edged  variety. 

Headley's  Sarah. — A  light  or  narrow 
red-edged  variety. 

BRrNKLOw's  Rising  Sun. — A  broad  or 
heavy  red-edged  variety. 

Sharpe's  Countess  de  Grey. — A  light 
and  narrow  red-edged  variety. 

Kirtland's  Duke  op  Wellington. — 
A  light  or  narrow  red-edged  variety. 

Sharpe's  Hector. — A  light  or  narrow  red- 
edged  variety. 

Jessop's  Sir  William  Middleton. — A 
heavy  or  broad  red-edged  variety. 


Burroughes'  Mrs.  Bevan. — A  light  or 
narrow  red-edged  variety. 

Headley's  Nannette. — A  heavy  purple- 
edged  variety. 

BrinkloVs  Perfection. — A  light  pur- 
ple-edged variety. 

Brinklow's  Lady  Chesterfield. — A 
light  purple-edged  variety. 

Dickson's  Trip  to  Cambridge. — A  heavy 
purple-edged  variety. 

Giddin's  Vespasian.  —  A  light  purple- 
edged  variety. 

Ely's  Field  Marshal. — A  heavy  purple- 
edged  variety. 

Ely's  Mrs.  Fenton. — A  light  purple-edged 
variety. 

Ely's  Favourite. — A  heavy  purple-edged 
variety. 

Kirtland's  Princess  Augusta  of  Cam- 
bridge.— A  heavy  purple-edged  variety. 

John's  Prince  Albert. — A  light  purple- 
edged  variety. 

Barraud's  Coriolanus.  —A  heavy  purple- 
edged  variety. 

Mansley's  (or  Mitchell's)  Nulli  Secun- 
dus. — A  heavy  purple-edged  variety. 

Sharpe's  Invincible. — A  heavy  purple- 
edged  variety. 

Sharpe's  .Agitation. — A  heavy  purple- 
edged  variety. 

Wildman's  Prince  Royal.  —  A  heavy 
purple-edged  variety. 

Hepworth's  Emily. — (New)  purple-edged 
variety. 

Mathew's  Enchantress. — A  light  purple- 
edged  variety. 

Barnard's  Mrs.  Barnard. — A  light  bright 
rose-edge,  very  narrow. 

Barraud's  Bride. — A  light  bright  rose- 
edge. 

Green's  Queen  Victoria. — A  broad  light 
bright  rose-edge. 

Kirtland's  Mrs.  Annesley. — A  broad 
light  bright  rose-edge. 

Twitchet's  Fair  Rosamond. — A  broad 
light  bright  rose-edge. 

Wilson's  Miss  Fanny  Irby. — A  broad 
light  bright  rose-edge. 

Wain's  Queen  Victoria. — A  light  bright 
rose-edge. 

Garratt's  Lady  Dacre. — A  light  bright 
rose-edge. 

Mathews'  Ne  Plus  Ultra.— A  red  light- 
edged  variety. 

There  would  be  in  a  great  majority  of 
these  Picotees  such  a  sameness  of  description 
that  beyond  the  colour  and  the  distinction  of 
light  and  heavy  marking,  there  would  be  little 
that  is  interesting.  They  are  selected  as  the 
best  show  flowers,  which  in  their  way  have 
made  as  large  an  advance  towards  the  standard 
as  we  can  boast  in  the  present  day.     They 
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are  chosen  for  their  thickness  of  petal,  smooth- 
ness of  edge,  and  goodness  of  form,  but  they 
are  a  long  way  from  perfection ;  we  should 
grow  every  one  of  them  if  we  were  going  to 
exhibit,  for  although  their  faults  are  many, 
they  are  the  best  of  their  several  classes. 

PROPERTIES  OP  THE  CARNATION. 

The  flower  should  be  not  less  than  two  and 
a  half  inches  across. 

The  guard  or  lower  petals,  not  less  than  six 
in  number,  must  be  broad,  thick,  and  smootli 
on  the  outside,  free  from  notch  or  serrature, 
and  lap  over  each  other  sufficiently  to  form  a 
circular  roseate  flower,  the  more  round  the 
outline  the  better. 

Each  row  of  petals  should  be  smaller  than 
the  row  immediately  under  it  ;  there  should 
not  be  less  than  five  or  six  rows  of  petals  laid 
regularly,  and  the  flower  should  rise  and  form 
a  good  bold  centre  or  crown ;  and  in  quantity 
should  form  half  a  ball. 

The  petals  should  be  stiff  and  slightly 
cupped. 

The  ground  should  be  pure  snow-white, 
without  specks  of  colour. 

The  stripes  of  colour  should  be  clear  and 
distinct,  not  running  into  one  another,  nor 
confused,  but  dense,  smooth  at  the  edges  of 
the  stripes,  and  well  defined. 

The  colours  must  be  bright  and  clear,  what- 
ever they  may  be ;  if  there  be  two  colours, 
the  darker  one  cannot  be  too  dark,  or  form 
too  strong  a  contrast  with  the  lighter.  With 
scarlet  the  perfection  would  be  a  black ;  with 
pink  there  cannot  be  too  deep  a  crimson  ; 
with  lilac,  or  light  purple,  the  second  colour 
cannot  be  too  dark  a  purple. 

If  the  colours  run  into  the  white  and  tinge 
it,  or  the  white  is  not  pure,  the  fault  is  very 
great,  and  pouncy  spots  or  specks  are  highly 
objectionable. 

The  pod  of  the  bloom  should  be  long  and 
large,  to  enable  the  flower  to  bloom  without 
bursting  it ;  but  this  is  rare,  they  generally 
require  to  be  tied  about  half  way,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  calyx  opened  down  to  the 
tie  of  each  division  ;  yet  there  are  some  which 
scarcely  require  any  assistance,  and  this  is  a 
very  estimable  quality. 

TOE    PROPERTIES    OP    TnE    PICOTEE. 

The  properties  of  form  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  carnation  ;  but  the  distinction  between 
carnations  and  picotees  is,  that  the  colour  of 
the  former  is  disposed  in  unequal  stripes, 
going  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  edges,  and 
that  of  the  picotees  is  disposed  on  the  outer 
edges  of  the  petals,  and  radiates  inwards, 
and  the  more  uniform  this  is  disposed  the 
better. 


"Whether  it  be  very  deeply  feathered  at  the 
edge,  like  the  pattern  on  the  edge  of  a  heavy 
feathered  tulip,  or  an  even  stripe  not  wider 
than  the  thickness  of  the  petal,  all  round  the 
edge,  or  something  between,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  it  be  uniform ;  that  none  of  the 
feathery  marks  have  a  break,  and  that  there 
shall  be  as  much  width  of  white  as  colour  seen 
on  the  petal  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  feather. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  feather  be  the 
same  width  all  the  way  round,  but  every 
stripe  which  does  not  reach  the  edge  of  the 
petal  is  a  blemish. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS  OF    BLOOJI. 

If  there  be  any  petal  dead  or  mutilated. 

If  there  be  any  one  petal  in  which  the.ro 
is  no  colour. 

If  there  be  any  one  petal  in  which  there 
is  no  white. 

If  a  pod  be  split  down  to  the  sub-calyx. 
If  a  guard  petal  be  badly  split. 

Notched  edges  are  glaring  faults,  for  which 
no  excellence  in  other  respects  compensates. 

Tttng  the  Pods. — This  is  usually  done 
with  bass-matting,  but  many  use  coarse 
worsted,  which  is  considered  better  on  account 
of  its  elasticity.  There  is,  however,  a  material 
preferred  by  many,  though  of  recent  inven- 
tion— small  bands  of  india-rubber,  which  has 
been  of  late  used  with  great  success,  and  is 
well  spoken  of  by  those  who  have  applied  them. 
It  is  quite  necessary  that  they  should  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  a  tolerable  pressure,  or  they 
would  not  prevent  the  pod  of  a  full  flower 
from  splitting  ;  the  tearing  down  of  the  calyx 
as  low  as  the  tie  will,  however,  so  equalize  the 
pressure  from  within,  and  give  room  for  the 
petals  to  expand  early,  that  the  resistance  to 
the  tie  is  greatly  lessened;  and  many  of  the 
best  varieties  will,  if  the  calyx  be  carefully  torn 
clown  all  sides  alike  half  way  down  the  flower, 
bloom  even  without  a  tie. 

Serrated  Edges. — However  smooth  we 
may  find  the  edges  of  Picotees  and  Carnations, 
they  will  occasionally  come  serrated ;  and  it 
has  puzzled  many  florists  to  account  for  this 
change  from  season  to  season,  for  it  frequently 
affects  the  same  variety  at  many  different 
localities.  So  marked  is  the  difference  between 
a  flower  of  one  season  and  the  same  flower 
another  season,  that,  except  to  those  who 
study  every  minutisa,  it  would  hardly  be  taken 
for  the  same  kind.  Such  is  the  disposition  to 
go  back  to  the  serrated  edges,  that,  on  sowing 
seeds  from  smooth-edged  flowers,  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  will  come  notched  on  the 
edge  ;  but  this  is  not  half  so  singular  as  the 
same  variety  that  usually  comes  smooth  coming 
rough  in  particular  seasons. 
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Thin  Flowers. — The  Northern  growers 
have  for  many  years  shown  flowers  with  two 
rows  of  petals,  and  a  couple  of  petals  stuck  up 
in  the  middle,  back  to  back,  for  a  crown.  This 
has  arisen  out  of  the  mode  of  judging,  in  which 
any  ugly  or  defective  petal  counts  against  the 
flower,  so  that  petal  after  petal  is  pulled 
out  until  the  least  quantity  allowed  is  left. 
But  this  led  to  the  saving  of  flowers  naturally 
thin*  for  it  happens  that  some  double  flowers, 
in  Pinks,  Picotees,  and  Carnations,  are  very 
often  more  regularly  and  more  beautifully 
marked  than  the  more  full  and  double  ones 
are.  Nevertheless,  the  standards  put  out  of 
late  years  have  gradually  improved  the  tastes 
of  the  cultivators  all  over  the  country  ;  and, 
although  it  will  take  time  to  bring  it  uniform 
and  correct,  every  year  advances  the  quality 
of  the  varieties  considered  fit  to  send  out 
as  new  ones,  while  the  thin  flowers,  being 
rejected  by  the  majority  of  exhibitors,  find 
little  or  no  encouragement. 

Carnation  Shows. — The  season  of  1846 
has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  has 
occurred  for  more  than  forty  years.     Never 


has  it  happened  in  the  recollection  of  the 
oldest  florists,  that  Carnations  and  Picotees 
were  in  flower  on  the  24th  June ;  yet,  even  at 
Marlow,  on  the  23d,  there  were  stands  exhi- 
bited. The  ordinary  season,  for  twenty  miles 
all  round  London,  is  the  20th  of  July;  indeed, 
it  used  to  be  considered  that  the  20th  of  April 
for  Auriculas,  the  20th  May  for  Tulips,  20th  of 
June  for  Pinks,  and  the  20th  July  for  Carna- 
tions, were  the  best,  and  all  societies  endea- 
voured to  fix  their  days  of  show  as  nearly  as 
they  could  to  those  days  :  1846  will  be  memo- 
rable for  being  one  month  earlier;  and  the 
Pink  shows  all  round  the  Metropolis  have 
produced  little  other  than  small  lateral  blooms, 
while  Carnations  and  Picotees  were  in  high 
order.  But  the  flowers  of  all  have  been  com- 
paratively diminutive  ;  four  or  five  weeks  of 
burning  sun,  gave  no  opportunity  of  growing 
to  perfection  of  size.  There  was  scarcely  a 
day's  really  growing  weather  for  a  month,  and 
the  result  was  inevitable — flowers,  with  few 
exceptions,  only  reached  half  their  proper  size, 
the  best  exhibitions  were  but  middling,  and 
some  very  inferior. 
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August  is  generally  a  hot  month,  and 
while  this  is  the  case,  conservatories  require 
good  ventilation,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
shading  provided  during  former  months.  The 
latter,  however,  must  not  be  too  freely  indulged 
in,  or  the  maturation  of  the  shoots  will  be 
prevented  or  retarded.  By  this  time  of  the 
year  most  of  the  plants  will  have  made  their 
growth,  and  it  should  now  be  the  principal 
aim  to  get  that  growth  well  matured  ;  the 
treatment  which  is  most  conducive  to  this 
end,  is  to  gradually  reduce  the  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  roots,  and  also,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, that  contained  in  the  atmosphere  ;  to 
discontinue — gradually  likewise — the  shading 
which  has  been  employed,  and  to  allow  the 
ventilation  to  be  as  free  and  perfect  as  may 
be  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  such  plants 
in  bloom  as  can  be  obtained  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Watering. — The  permanent  plants  must  now 
be  less  liberally  Watered,  and  they  should,  if 
possible,  by  the  gradual  withholding  of  water, 
be  brought  to  a  state  of  rest,  as  they  will 
have  to  submit  to  some  degree  of  excitement 
in  winter,  when  the  house  is  kept  rather 
warmer  than  ordinary  for  the  sake  of  the 
forced  flowers  which  are  brought  into  it. 
Plants  in   pots  require  to  be  regularly  sup- 


plied, and  the  quantity  will  yet  hardly  bear 
to  be  reduced.  Those  in  bloom  always  re- 
quire rather  over  than  under  an  average 
supply  for  the  season  of  the  year.  "When, 
however,  there  may  happen  to  be  stove  plants 
amongst  them,  these  will  require  rather  less 
than  usual,  in  a  low  temperature.  Syringing 
will  not  be  required,  except  for  a  plant  occa- 
sionally here  and  there.  It  is  preferable  dur- 
ing this  month  to  commence  the  practice  of 
watering  only  in  the  morning. 

Autumn  Flowers. — Look  well  to  the  plants 
of  different  kinds  intended  to  produce  blooms 
through  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  see  that 
they  are  kept  in  a  growing  state.  Chrysan- 
themums, Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums,  Salvias, 
Heliotropes,  and  plants  of  this  habit,  should 
have  their  roots  attended  to,  and  if  they  require 
it  they  should  get  a  shift  ;  but  it  is  advisable 
not  to  grow  them  on  too  freely,  as  this  would 
rather  check  their  flowering.  The  Pelar- 
goniums, Salvias,  and  Heliotropes,  during  all 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth,  should  have 
their  young  shoots  frequently  stopped,  so  as 
to  induce  nice  bushy  plants,  which  then  pro- 
duce plenty  of  flowers.  By  this  time  the 
stopping  of  them  must  be  discontinued,  and 
the  plants  should  get  less  waiter,  so  as  to  be 
matured  and  rested  before  they  are  required 
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to  develope  their  flowers.  Chrysanthemums 
should  be  rather  limited  in  their  growth,  or 
they  will  get  too  luxuriant,  and  not  flower 
freely.  Cinerarias  should  be'  potted  rather 
more  liberally,  and  grown  on  freely  ;  the 
larger  they  are  grown,  the  more  blooms  are 
produced,  and,  consequently,  the  more  showy 
are  the  plants. 

Sweet-scented  Plants. — Look  after  these, 
and  see  that  they  are  being  properly  prepared 
for  starting  soon  into  growth  :  they  should 
now  be  resting — kept  rather  dry,  and  placed 
in  a  cool  situation.  Sweet-briar,  Aloysia 
citriodora  (the  lemon-scented  verbena)  ;  seve- 
ral Pelargoniums,  as  the  rose-scented,  lemon- 
scented,  nutmeg-scented,  &c. — the  Prince  of 
Orange  is  a  favourite  variety  ;  China  Roses, 
Heliotropes,  &c,  are  the  class  of  plants  re- 
ferred to.  Mignonette  and  the  Mimulus 
niosehata  (musk-plant)  require  different  ma- 
nagement, and  may  both  be  kept  growing  in 
pits,  the  former  being  obtained  from  seeds, 
and  the  latter  from  cuttings. 

Gesnera  oblongata. — Remove  the  plants  to 
a  warm  house,  in  order  to  get  them  sooner 
into  flower  ;  they  should  be  taken  in  in  rota- 
tion. 

Achimenes.  —  Cuttings  of  some  of  these 
plants,  if  rooted  carefully  in  a  warm  atmo- 
sphere, make  neat  late  flowering  plants,  and 
come  in  useful.  Shift  the  plants  of  A.  picta, 
and  its  allies  Gesnera  zebrina,  and  G.  Gerar- 
diana  ;  these  are  all  magnificent  plants  for 
autumn  flowering. 

Begonias. — Some  of  these  will  be  suitable 
for  decorating  the  conservatory,  and  may  be 
removed  for  that  purpose  from  other  struc- 
tures. Place  them  in  a  warm  sheltered 
position. 

Bulbs.- — Look  out  for  the  earliest  supplies 
of  Dutch  bulbs,  for  potting  ;  and  get  those 
potted  which  are  intended  for  forcing  as  early 
as  possible.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  delay 
the  purchasing  and  planting  of  these  :  early 
purchasers  secure  the  best  roots,  and  early 
planting  secures  the  best  plants  and  flowers, 
provided  the  treatment  is  proper. 

Climbers. — Where  the  roof  of  the  con- 
servatory is  tolerably  close,  the  upper  part  of 
the  house  will  be  rather  warm  ;  this  affords 
an  excellent  situation  for  some  of  the  inter- 
mediate class  of  climbers,  which  require  rather 
more  than  green-house  temperature,  while  the 
hardier  plants  do  better  if  confined  rather 
more  to  the  lower  and  cooler  parts  of  the 
house.  Of  the  former  class,  some  of  the 
best  are  the  following  : — Mandevilla  suaveo- 
Jens,  Stephanotis  Moribund:!,  and  Schubertia 
gravcolens,  which  have  white  flowers,  and 
are  powerfully  and  agreeably  scented,  especi- 
ally the  two  first.  Passiflora  kermesina,  with 
crimson  flowers,  is  also  a  suilable  plant  ;  and 


so  are  various  other  Passifloras.  For  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  the  Kennedyas,  Zichyas,  Har- 
denbergias,  Physolobiums,  Sollyas,  and  the 
Marianthus  are  suitable.  Marianthus  cceruleo- 
punctatus  has  light  blue  flowers ;  Sollya 
linearis,  blue  ;  Hardenbergia  macrophylla  and 
Comptoniana,  purple  ;  Physolobium  carina- 
tium,  Zichya  coccinea  and  inophylla,  and 
Kennedya  prostrata,  are  various  shades  of 
scarlet  and  red ;  and  the  flowers  of  Kennedya 
nigricans  are  dark — nearly  black.  These 
climbers  succeed  best  when  planted  out  in  the 
spring. 

Japan  Lilies  will  come  into  bloom  during 
this  month.  Probably  something  could  be 
done  worth  the  attempt,  in  the  way  of  hybrid- 
izing these.  "Where  it  is  attempted,  the  earliest 
flowers  should  be  operated  on,  and  the  other 
flowers  removed  to  throw  energy  into  the 
seed.  An  intermixture  with  the  scarlet  or 
orange  coloured  kinds  would  probably  bring 
something  good.  These  are  named  as  con- 
servatory plants  because  of  their  grand  effect 
when  so  treated  ;  they  are,  however,  quite  as 
hardy  as  other  lilies. 

THE    GREEN-HOUSE. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  maturing,  rather  than  of  exciting, 
growth,  should  be  acted  on,  for  on  this  will 
depend  much  of  the  success  of  blooming  the 
plants  at  the  proper  season.  This  applies  espe- 
cially to  all  such  plants  as  flower  in  the  spring  or 
summer,  and  whose  fresh  growth  of  branches, 
after  blooming,  is  now  almost,  or  entire!}', 
completed.  One  main  feature  of  this  matur- 
ing process,  lies  in  somewhat  limiting  the 
supply  of  water.  Plants  which  are  coming 
into  bloom,  or  which  have  yet  fresh  growth 
to  make,  should  be  regularly  watered  as  here- 
tofore ;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  the  autumnal  limitation 
of  moisture  should  be  commenced.  None 
of  the  green-houses  need  be  occupied  with 
their  ordinary  inmates  )'et,  if  the  more  deli- 
cate of  the  plants  are  sheltered  in  pits  ;  and 
the  houses  can  be  turned  to  account  in  the 
growth  of  tender  annuals  and  stove  plants. 
The  more  hardy  of  the  green-house  plants  may 
be  kept  out  of  doors  till  the  end  of  next 
month  :  the  more  delicate  ones,  and  succu- 
lents, and  other  plants  impatient  of  moisture, 
should  be  protected  from  autumnal  rains,  either 
by  placing  them  in  the  green-house  or  in  pits, 
or  erecting  an  awning  over  them  ;  if  either  of 
the  two  former  modes  of  protection  is  adopt- 
ed, very  free  ventilation  should  be  allowed. 

House  i'oi:  Miscellaneous  Plants. — As 
regards  temperature,  ventilation,  and  other 
atmospheric  conditions,  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  green-houses,  will  have  to  be  regulated 
ju<t  according  to  the  class  of  plants  which  are 
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placed  in  them.  If  the  house  is  filled  with 
tender  annuals  and  stove  plants,  a  moist  and 
comparatively  close  atmosphere  must  be  kept 
up,  by  frequently  syringing  at  morning  and 
evening,  giving  smaller  quantities  of  air 
through  the  day,  and  shutting  up  close  early 
in  the  afternoon,  syringing  at  the  same  time. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  of  the  green-house 
plants  are  placed  here  for  shelter,  or  the  house 
is  filled  with  young  stock  of  any  kinds  of 
green-house  or  half  hard)'  plants,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case  when  pit  room  is  scarce, 
then  full  ventilation  must  be  permitted,  both 
day  and  night :  when  employed  for  rearing 
young  stock,  it  is  more  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to,  and  continue  the  practice  of,  shad- 
ing, than  for  more  mature  plants  of  any  kind; 
but  if  the  days  are  very  hot  and  bright,  most 
kinds  of  green-house  plants  are  the  better 
for  a  slight  shading  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day. 

Primulas. — Sow  a  few  during  this  month, 
to  provide  a  succession  of  plants,  and  treat 
them  in.  every  respect  as  recommended  at 
p.  290.  When  there  are  any  old  plants  saved 
from  last  season,  let  them  be  potted  now,  and 
placed  in  a  frame,  or  in  the  green-house  at 
once  :  though  blooming  less  finely  than  young 
plants,  they  generally  come  into  bloom  earlier, 
unless  a  few  had  been  sown  very  early. 

Annuals. — Some  few  of  the  annuals  which 
are  worth  growing  to  bloom  during  the  winter, 
should  be  sown  now  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  may 
be  kept  in  the  frames  till  the  end  of  next 
month,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  the 
shelves  near  the  glass  in  the  green-house. 
Two  or  three  kinds  of  Schizanthus,  in- 
termediate Stock,  Mignonette,  Brachycome, 
Erysimum,  and  Nemophila,  may  form  part  of 
this  sowing;  the  selection  should  by  no  means 
be  extended  promiscuously,  or  even  very 
much  extended  at  all. 

Coronillas,  and  such  other  half-shrubby 
plants  as  have  been  provided  for  winter  flow- 
ering, including  Salvias,  Heliotropes,  Gera- 
niums, Shrubby  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  &c, 
should  still  have  all  the  flower-buds  that  may 
be  produced  removed,  in  order  to  throw  all 
their  energy  into  the  plant,  to  enable  it  to 
flower  more  vigorously  and  profusely  later  in 
the  season,  when  actually  required.  The 
earliest  ones  need  not  again  be  repotted,  if  it 
was  done  late  in  the  last  month,  and  they 
received  a  liberal  shift ;  if  otherwise,  and  also 
in  the  case  of  later  plants  for  succession,  the 
proper  shifting  of  each  batch,  and  forwarding 
them  a  stage,  must  not  be  neglected. 

Kalosanthes. — Two  sets  of  plants  of  this 
fine  thing  should  always  be  grown,  so  that, 
individually,  the  plants  may  form  strong  shoots 
and  get  them  well  matured  one  year,  and  pro- 
duce flowers  the  following  one.     Those  that 


have  been  making  growth  should  receive  a 
change  of  treatment  to  induce  them  to  mature 
and  ripen  that  growth  previous  to  the  approach 
of  winter.  Those  that  have  been  flowering 
should  be  cut  back  and  set  in  a  cool  place, 
with  scarcely  any  water  till  they  recommence 
growing,  when  they  may  be  put  into  smaller 
pots,  in  rather  sandy  soil  of  a  loamy  basis. 
Some  of  the  shoots  may  be  planted  as  cuttings 
and  will  require  no  water,  or  scarcely  any, 
until  they  are  rooted. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  plants  will  now 
be  advancing  considerably,  and  will  require 
good  attention.  Let  them  be  occasionally  re- 
potted, according  to  the  size  of  the  pots  to 
which  they  may  be  limited,  and  the  size  the 
plants  are  required  to  be  of,  when  arrived  at 
a  blooming  state.  Keep  them  regularly  and 
thoroughly  watered,  sometimes  using  manure 
water,  or  their  foliage  will  exhibit  manifest 
evidence  of  neglect,  by  that  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem  turning  yellow,  or  falling  off.  Stop 
the  very  strong  shoots  for  bushy  plants,  but  it 
must  not  be  continued  any  later.  Small  plants, 
a  few  inches  high,  though  they  produce  much 
smaller  blooms  than  the  stronger  plants,  are, 
nevertheless,  very  pretty  ;  there  are  two  ways 
of  obtaining  them — either  lay  the  points  of 
the  blooming  shoots,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  month,  into  small  pots,  and  remove  them 
when  rooted,  giving  them  one  shift  ;  or  take 
off  the  tops,  as  cuttings,  earlier  in  the  month, 
and  root  them  in  a  close  but  very  mild  hotbed. 
In  either  case,  the  plants,  when  sufficiently 
rooted,  are  treated  like  established  plants. 

Ipomteas. — Any  of  the  species  which  do  in 
a  green-house,  if  sown  now,  and  kept  in  small 
pots  on  a  dry  shelf  in  the  green-house,  during 
the  winter,  will  bloom  much  more  certainly 
next  season  than  if  sown  in  spring.  The  same, 
as  a  principle,  applies  to  many  other  plants, 
too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

Thuribergias. — A  good  stock  of  these  plants 
— of  each  variety,  especially  alata  alba  and 
aurantiaca — should  be  sown  now,  in  a  rich 
light  loam,  and  potted  into  small  pots,  and 
stored  by  on  a  dry  shelf  at  a  warm  end  of  a 
green-house.  They  will  become  established 
plants  by  the  spring,  and  will  bloom  early. 

Jthodanthe  Manr/lesii. — Though  growing 
out  of  doors  in  favourable  situations,  in  sum- 
mer, this  beautiful  little  annual  plant  can  only 
be  properly  regarded  as  a  green-house  plant,for 
there  only,  in  our  changeable  climate,  can  we 
ensure  full  development.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  now,  and  the  plants  kept  all  winter,  in 
small  pots,  on  dry  airy  shelves  in  the  green- 
house. A  sandy,  somewhat  peaty,soil  suits  them. 

Bulbs. — The  Dutch  bulbs,  such  as  Hya- 
cinths, Narcissus,  Jonquils,  Tulips,  &c.  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  where  flowers  in  winter  are 
any  object.     The  great  fault  as  respects  these 
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is,  the  purchasing  of  them  late  in  the  autumn. 
For  early  flowering,  especially,  they  should  he 
selected  this  month,  if  possible,  or  if  not, 
early  in  the  next,  and  be  potted  and  plunged 
in  some  cool  place,  heneath  five  or  six  inches 
of  coal  ashes,  old  tan,  or  some  such  material. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  set  them  growing  at 
the  root  ;  in  fact,  to  have  the  roots  pretty 
fully  developed  before  the  leaves  are  excited, 
the  reverse  of  which  happens  when  they  are 
potted,  and  at  once,  or  nearly  so,  removed  to 
the  forcing  house. 

Cape  Bulbs,  as  Ixias,  Lachenalias,  Oxalises, 
&c.  may  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
to  be  removed,  subsequently,  to  the  green- 
house ;  they  will  grow  in  a  mixture  of  half 
loam  and  half  peat,  both  in  a  turfy  state, 
intermixed  with  sand. 

Heatii  House. — In  the  general  treatment 
of  the  plants  usually  kept  in  this  house,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  recommend  a  continu- 
ance of  the  management  detailed  at  p.  291. 
Rather  less  shading  may  be  employed,  though 
it  must  not  be  suddenly  discontinued  ;  this 
will,  in  great  measure,  be  regulated  by  the 
state  of  the  weather.  All  the  larger  plants, 
which  have  nearly  done  growing,  should  be 
exposed  during  the  month  to  the  open  air,  to 
harden  and  mature  them.  Smaller  plants 
stand  less  in  need  of  exposure,  and  are  more 
liable  to  injury  from  untoward  weather  ;  they 
are  hest  kept  continually  in  pits,  with  plenty 
of  ventilation. 

Putting  and  Drainage. — Where  any  of  the 
plants  are  required  to  be  grown  on  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  were  shifted  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer,  they  may  again  be  potted  into 
larger  pots,  in  the  manner  formerly  described. 
Let  them  be  thoroughly  drained.  From  time 
to  time  examine  the  plants  that  do  not  require 
shifting,  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  perfect ; 
very  much  of  success  depends  on  this. 

Watering. — During  the  whole  summer  it 
is  as  important  to  attend  to  this  operation,  as 
in  winter,  only  now  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  plants  get  enough,  while  in  winter 
they  must  not  have  too  much.  Let  them  now 
be  just  thoi-oughly  moistened — not  wetted  at 
top  while  they  remain  dust-dry  helow  ;  this 
is  what  kills  many  plants  of  this  nature. 

Camellia  House.  —  Camellias  will  now 
have  made  their  growth,  and  have  been  placed 
out  of  doors,  as  directed  at  p.  291.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  plants  which  were 
forced  into  bloom  at  the  earliest  period  last 
year,  and  which,  consequently,  were  the  earliest 
in  making  their  growth,  and  ripening  their 
wood,  should  be  removed  into  the  house  again, 
as  a  stage  of  preparation  for  being  subse- 
quently submitted  to  an  increased  tempera- 
ture for  the  development  of  their  blossoms. 
If  regulated   for   the   Camellias   chiefly,  the 


house  should  be  kept  rather  cool,  with  abun- 
dant ventilation,  and  moderately  moist  by 
syringing  morning  and  evening.  With  such 
regulations,  it  forms  an  excellent  place  for 
nursing  on  young  plants  of  rare  and  valuable 
kinds,  and  also  for  treating  sickly  plants  of 
green-house  habit. 

Budding.  —  The  budding  of  Camellias, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  and  similar  plants,  may  be 
prosecuted  whenever  the  young  wood  and  buds 
have  become  firm  and  mature.  The  plants 
require  to  be  kept  quite  close  in  a  propagat- 
ing pit. 

Azaleas. — These  will  now  have  completed 
their  growth,  and  every  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  "  set"  well  for  bloom,  which  is  secured 
by  well  ripening  the  shoots  in  a  cool  green- 
house, and  then  placing  them  for  a  short  time 
out  of  doors.  These  plants  will  throw  off 
their  leaves  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  dry,  or 
submitted  to  any  sudden  changes. 

Pelargonium  House.  —  Pelargoniums. — 
In  the  general  routine  management  of  these 
plants,  nothing  can,  with  advantage,  be  added 
to  the  remarks  at  p.  291.  For  the  most  part 
the  plants  will  be  out  of  bloom,  unless,  indeed, 
it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  keep  up 
an  unintermitted  display  of  flower.  This  is 
hardly  worth  caring  for,  as  flowers  of  all 
kinds  are  numerous  enough  at  this  season, 
and  Pelargoniums  never  bloom  so  well,  nor 
last  so  long,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
summer,  as  they  do  either  earlier  or  later,  or 
when  the  weather  is  cloudy  and  cool,  compared 
with  our  ordinary  summer  temperature.  For 
this  reason,  if  there  are  plants  in  bloom,  the 
house  will  be  kept  well  shaded,  and  as  cool  as 
possible  by  full  ventilation,  added  to  which, 
the  floors,  walls,  stages,  and  indeed  every 
available  surface  except  the  plants,  should  be 
moistened  as  often  as  it  can  be  done,  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  hot  dry  air  on  the  blossoms, 
for  it  is  no  doubt  this  which  makes  them  fall 
so  soon  after  they  have  expanded.  The  plants 
which  have  been  cut  down  will  require  to 
have  their  young  shoots  thinned  early,  before 
they  get  crowded :  all  the  weaker  shoots 
should  be  taken  oil",  leaving  a  suflicient  num- 
ber, according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  of  the 
best  placed  and  strongest  shoots,  to  form  a 
close  bushy  head.  When  the  plants  are  not 
intended  for  flowering  until  next  spring,  the 
tops  of  these  shoots  should  be  pinched  out 
frequently.  Eepot  the  later  plants  as  described 
at  p.  292. 

Winter-Jlon-ering  Plants. — Those  intended 
to  come  into  bloom  early  in  the  autumn,  should 
not  be  stopped  later  than  towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  Up  to  that  time  they  should  be 
kept  in  pits,  the  young  shoots  kept  stopped 
back  ;  thry  will,  in  consequence,  be  forming 
bushy  plants,  and  will  not  exhaust  themselves 
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by  the  production  of  useless  flower -buds  be- 
fore they  are  required.  The  stopping  back 
of  the  plants  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
secure  a  successional  bloom  from  the  time 
they  first  come  in. 

Cuttings  of  any  of  the  choice  varieties  may 
still  be  put  in,  when  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  stock  ;  this  will,  however,  now  be  chiefly 
the  case  with  seedlings  of  merit  which  may 
come  late  into  bloom,  a  stock  of  the  older 
varieties  being  secured  earlier  in  the  season. 

Calceolarias. — The  old  plants,  as  they  go 
out  of  flower,  should  have  the  flower-stems 
cut  away,  and  the  surface  soil  renewed  ;  the 
plants  should  then  be  put  into  a  cold  frame, 
and  encouraged  to  produce  young  shoots, 
which  are  required  for  propagation.  Young 
stock  should  be  raised  every  year.  The  shoots 
produced  after  flowering  root  freely,  and  make 
strong  flowering  plants  for  next  year.  If  any 
cuttings  have  been  already  rooted,  get  them 
potted  and  shifted  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Calceolarias  grow  well  in  rotted  turves — 
grassy  turves — of  heath  soil. 

Cinerarias.  —  A  few  more  young  plants 
should  be  provided  from  the  suckers  of  those 
which  have  done  blooming,  and  have  been 
planted  out  for  the  purpose.  These  suckers 
are  to  be  placed  in  small  pots  at  first,  and 
shifted  occasionally  as  often  as  they  require 
it.  Those  young  plants  that  were  separated 
earlier,  and  are  now  established,  must  be 
repotted  into  larger  pots,  in  rich,  light,  loamy 
soil,  once  or  twice  during  the  autumn.  Those 
intended  for  the  earliest  blooming  must  be 
helped  forward  as  much  as  possible,  by  giving 
them  an  extra  shift,  and  keeping  them  a  trifle 
closer  than  the  rest.  The  ordinary  stock  of 
plants  should  have  perfect  ventilation. 

Fuchsias. — This  is  a  good  time  to  see 
to  propagating  a  stock  of  young  plants 
of  any  kinds  that  may  be  required.  The 
specimen  plants  blooming  in  pots,  will  require 
abundant  supplies  of  water,  for  they  absorb 
large  quantities.  If  the  pots  are  getting  full 
of  roots,  the  strength  of  the  plants  must  be 
kept  up  by  using  manure  water  ;  apply  it  in  a 
clear  diluted  state,  at  every  alternate  water- 
ing. The  plants  for  autumn  flowering  may 
now  get  their  final  shift.  We  would  again 
recommend  to  notice  the  old  species  mentioned 
at  page  292.  A  new  one  in  the  same  style  of 
growth  and  flower,  but  very  much  larger  than 
any  of  them,  is  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter  ;  it  is 
named  corallina,  and  has  leaves  something 
like  those  of  F.  radicans. 

Seedling  Plants. — Where  a  few  valuable 
seeds  of  any  of  these  plants — Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  &c. — have 
been  saved,  it  is  better  to  sow  them  at  once 
than  to  reserve  the  seeds    till   the    spring. 


The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  light  rich 
soil,  placed  in  a  mild  hotbed,  so  as  to  get  the 
plants  up  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  they  must 
then  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  and  be 
kept  in  the  very  best  places  that  can  be  found 
for  them  in  the  green-house,  in  order  to  get 
them  on  as  forward  as  possible.  The  seedling 
plants  of  each  of  these  kinds  will  flower  suffi- 
ciently well  in  a  six-inch  pot,  to  which  they 
may  be  removed  at  two  stages,  from  the  three- 
inch  ones  they  were  first  potted  into.  These 
plants  should  never  be  stopped  ;  the  object  is 
to  get  them  to  throw  flowers  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  know  if  they  are  worth  keep- 
ing or  not.  When  the  plants  can  be  got  for- 
ward in  the  autumn,  they  will  generally  bloom 
in  good  time  during  the  next  summer.  The 
character  of  no  seedling  should  be  considered 
as  established  till  it  has  bloomed  in  two  seasons, 
first  as  a  seedling  plant,  and  then  the  follow- 
ing year  grown  into  a  specimen.  Sometimes 
seedlings  bloom  well  the  first  season,  and 
never  come  well  again,  and  this  is  why  they 
require  testing.  Of  Pelargoniums,  varieties 
of  a  bright  purple  and  bright  scarlet  colour, 
and  fancy  bright  coloured  spotted  ones,  like 
Anais,  are  particularly  worth  attending  to. 
The  carnation-striped  Calceolarias  are  most 
desirable. 

THE   PLANT    STOVE. 

As  in  the  green-houses,  so  here,  some  limi- 
tation must  be  made  to  the  freedom  of  growth. 
It  is  not  necessary  yet  to  stop  the  plants  from 
growing  altogether,  but  still  their  growth  must 
in  some  measure  be  checked.  The  first  step 
should  be  taken,  in  bringing  them  into  a 
state  of  repose  for  the  winter.  This,  however, 
may  be  deferred  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  so  that  the  plants  may  have  the  advan- 
tageof  growing  throughout  the  earlier  part  of  it. 

Tem-perature,  ifc. — In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
month,  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  hu- 
midity recommended  at  page  292 — 80  degrees 
by  day,  and  65  to  70  degrees  at  night,  with 
plenty  of  moisture — may  be  kept  up,  in  con- 
junction with  moderate  ventilation  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  the  average  temperature  must  be 
allowed  to  drop  two  or  three  degrees,  and 
a  little  less  moisture  must  be  kept  up.  This 
will  prepare  the  plants  for  still  more  sensible 
declensions  of  heat  and  moisture  next  month. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  watering  at  the 
root,  but  the  plants  must  be  fairly  supplied 
for  some  time  yet. 

Pruning. — In  the  case  of  all  the  shrubby 
and  half  shrubby  species,  the  stopping  of  the 
shoots  should  be  from  time  to  time  attended 
to,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  dwarf  and 
bushy  ;  this  is  specially  to  be  done  with  all 
such  plants  as  throw  their  flowers  from  the 
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axils  of  the  leaves.  Such  plants  as  the  Eran- 
themums,  Aphelandras,  &c.,  which  bloom  only 
at  the  points  of  the  moderately  strong  shoots, 
must  not  be  stopped,  except  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  development,  or  all  the  flowers 
will  be  removed.  The  stopping  of  the  lig- 
neous species  is  generally  less  necessary,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  half-shrubby  ones  ;  but 
where  they  are  forming  strong  irregular  shoots 
it  should  be  attended  to. 

Maturing  the  Growth. — All  the  earlier 
flowering  plants,  that  have  completed  their 
growth,  should  be  treated  with  the  view  to 
ripen  and  mature  the  growth  they  have  made  : 
this  is  effected  by  keeping  them  somewhat 
drier — if  shrubby  or  herbaceous,  moderately 
so ;  if  bulbous  or  tuberous,  they  should  be 
gradually  dried  off — in  some  cases  entirely,  in 
others  almost  entirely.  At  the  same  time 
that  this  treatment  is  given,  the  plants  are  to 
be  kept  fully  exposed  to  light,  and  also  to 
the  direct  sun  (except  in  peculiar  instances, 
as  in  some  Ferns).  The  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment should  be  afforded,  from  time  to  time, 
to  different  plants,  as  they  complete  their 
growth. 

Achimenes. — A  few  cuttings  should  be  put 
in,  of  some  of  the  kinds  to  flower  late.  A. 
pedunculata  and  A.  hirsuta,  are  suitable  for 
this.  Young  plants  of  A.  picta  raised  now 
and  well  managed  will  flower  next  March. 

Balsams.  —  Cuttings  selected  from  the 
best  of  the  varieties  now  flowering  in  the 
green-house,  planted  in  light  soil,  placed  in 
a  dung-bed,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
the  stove,  and  repotted,  will  furnish  neat 
blooming  plants  in  October ;  they  afford  some 
variety  of  blossom. 

Amaryllis.  —  When  the  different  Ama- 
ryllids  are  ripening  their  leaves,  which  will 
generally  be  the  case,  the  bulbs  should  be 
gradually  dried  off,  and  set  away  in  a  dry 
place,  not  too  warm.  As  they  are  wanted  to 
come  into  bloom,  pot  them  afresh,  in  a  mix- 
ture of  loam  and  peat,  and  remove  them  to  the 
stove  to  start  them.  Unless  the  bulbs  are 
strong,  and  were  well  matured  in  their  growth 
the  previous  season,  they  will  not  usually  pro- 
duce flowers. 

Winter  flowering  Plants. — Encourage  now 
the  growth  of  all  the  stock  provided  for  winter 
blooming,  including  such  plants  as  Eranthe- 
mums,  Justicias,  Aphelandras,  &c.  :  let  them, 
however,  be  encouraged  to  make  sturdy 
growth,  not  coarse  long  watery  shoots,  which 
never  flower  satisfactorily. 

ORCHIDACEOUS   HOUSE. 

The  Orchids  must  share  in  the  com- 
mencement of  a  more  rigid  discipline,  as  the 
end  of  summer  approaches,  but  it  need  not  yet 
be  carried   beyond   the  point   recommended, 


namely,  just  commenced,  and  that  in  an  almost 
insensible  proportion. 

Temperature,  <Jv. — -The  temperature  may 
range  from  75  to  80  degrees  during  the  day, 
and  at  about  an  average  of  65  degrees  at 
night.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  it  may 
fall  two  or  three  degrees  ;  and  at  that  period 
too  a  somewhat  less  amount  of  moisture  may 
be  maintained.  In  other  respects  the  general 
treatment  given  at  p.  293  may  be  continued. 
Shading. — If  permanent  shading  is  fixed 
on  the  house,  it  would  be  well  to  change  it  for 
some  of  a  slighter  nature  sometime  during  the 
month,  as  a  graduated  step  towards  removing 
it  entirely.  Where  the  shading  material  is 
mounted  on  rollers,  and  is  in  consequence 
moveable,  the  same  result  may  be  secured,  by 
emplo3'ing  it  less  frequently — only  when  the. 
sun  is  very  bright  indeed.  In  the  culture  of 
plants,  no  change  of  treatment  of  any  kind 
should  be  brought  about  suddenly. 

Dendrobiums. — The  species  which  flower 
when  the  plant  is  at  rest,  that  is,  after  growth, 
such  as  D.  nobile,  coerulescens,  &c,  should 
be  placed  in  the  cooler  house,  where  they  get 
more  air  :  little  water  must  be  given  for  some 
weeks,  and  the  flower  buds  will  then  be  pro- 
duced. Those  species,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  flower  just  before  they  commence  grow- 
ing, such  as  D.  densiflorum,  aggregatum,  &c, 
require  warmer  treatment  ;  they  should  be 
kept  in  the  warm  house  with  little  water, 
until  the  flower-buds  are  seen. 

Potting. — Continue  the  top  dressing,  and 
shifting  such  of  the  plants  as  require  it. 
Those  which  hang  on  blocks,  or  are  suspended 
in  baskets,  should  have  sphagnum  moss,  or 
lumps  of  turfy  peat  placed  about  their  roots, 
where  they  require  it. 

In  addition  to  the  native  Hydrocotyle  vul- 
garis, and  some  of  the  smaller  Lycopodiums, 
mentioned  as  being  suitable  for  running  over 
and  ornamenting  the  pots  and  baskets  in  which 
Orchids  are  planted,  the  native  Sibthorpia 
europa^a,  with  small  reniform  leaves  and  slen- 
der trailing  stems,  may  be  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  There  are  doubtless  many  other 
plants,  which  may  be  so  employed. 

FORCING  HOUSE   FOR  FLOWERS. 

Nearly  all  the  operations  connected  with 
this  department,  have  been  carried  on  out  of 
doors,  or  under  slight  protection,  for  some 
time  ;  but  it  is  now  necessary  to  begin  to 
think  of  providing  more  efficient  protection  for 
many  of  the  plants  which  will  be  required  for 
decorative  purposes  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
To  this  end,  pits,  frames,  and  temporary  shad- 
Lags  of  various  sorts  will  be  found  very  useful. 

Cacti,  which  have  been  placed  out  to  per- 
fect their  growth,  should  now  be  well  pro- 
tected from  heavy  rains,  or  taken  into  a  dry 
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and  airy  house,  if  the  weather  prove  cold  and 
wet.  Keep  them  dry,  even  to  a  partial 
shrivelling  of  the  shoots. 

Phils,  and  allied  plants,  should  still  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  in  weeding,  watering,  &c. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  strongest 
plants  should  be  carefully  potted  up  in  rich 
compost,  to  be  used  as  the  first  batch  for 
forcing.  Place  them  in  a  frame,  and  keep  the 
frame  close  until  they  are  established  in  the 
pots,  and  then  give  air  freely. 

Heliotropes  and  similar  plants  should  be 
shifted,  if  not  in  pots  as  large  as  wanted,  and 
continually  stopped  and  deprived  of  their 
flowers  until  they  assume  a  neat  bushy  form. 

Bulbous  Moots  should  be  kept  dry  if  they 
have  lost  their  leaves,  which  will  be  the  case 
with  nearly  all,  unless  they  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  a  second  growth  by  an  undue  supply 
of  moisture. 

Amaryllis,  in  most  of  its  splendid  varieties, 
should,  in  particular,  be  now  thoroughly  dry, 
and  it  matters  little,  if  in  that  state,  whether 
those  which  completely  lose  their  leaves,  as 
Johnsoni,  and  vittata,  and  their  numberless 
seedlings,  be  retained  in  their  pots  or  turned 
out,  and  exposed  on  a  dry  shelf  in  the  stove, 
or  other  house,  until  they  show  their  flower- 
stem,  or  exhibit  other  signs  of  growth. 

Pelargoniums,  before  shifted  and  placed  in 
pits,  should  haVe  another  shift  or  two  in  the 
course  of  the  month,  and  should  be  also  con- 
tinually stopped,  so  as  to  form  handsome 
plants.  Cuttings  should  aho  be  still  put  in, 
and  any  well  rooted  ones  should  be  potted  off, 
and  submitted  to  the  same  treatment  as  the 
older  ones,  taking  care  to  use  a  light  sandy 
compost. 

Chinese  Roses  may  still  be  propagated,  if  a 
sufficient  stock  has  not  been  obtained.  Shift 
such  as  require  it,  and  continue  to  stop  them, 
so  as  to  obtain  good  bushy  plants,  that  will  be 
likely  to  produce  a  copious  bloom. 

Other  Roses  for  forcing,  should  receive  no 
more  water,  after  they  show  evident  signs  of 
being  at  rest,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  them  from  shrivelling.  Laying  the  pots 
down  on  their  sides  in  a  shady  place  is  a  good 
plan,  as  it  will  keep  them  in  a  state  of  rest, 
and  will  also  prevent  them  from  being  drenched 
by  heavy  rains,  which  would  very  likely  start 
them  into  a  second  growth.  All  other  hard- 
wooded  plants  intended  for  the  same  purpose 
should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  especially 
those  intended  for  the  earliest  forcing  ;  more 
especially  if  the  same  plants  are  forced  at  the 
same  season,  year  after  year,  as  previously  re- 
commended. 

Violets,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  many  plants 
of  analogous  growth,  may  now  be  potted  up, 
and  placed  under  shady  walls,  or  in  frames,  to 
prepare  them  for  forcing  ;    take  care  to  pro- 


tect them  from  heavy  rains,  so  that  the  mould 
in  the  pots  does  not  become  soddened. 

After-treatment. — This  is  very  similar  to 
that  before  recommended.  Keep  every  thing 
clear  of  weeds,  and  be  very  guarded  in  water- 
ing anything  which  appears  approaching  a 
state  of  rest ;  as  if  a  plant  be  started  into  growth 
at  this  season,  there  is  little  chance  of  its  being 
useful  for  forcing. 

PITS   AND   FRAMES. 

Plants  intended  for  forcing  into  flower  dur- 
ing the  winter,  as  well  as  green-house  plants  of 
the  more  delicate  kinds,  may  still  occupy  these 
structures  to  advantage.  Such  plants  indeed 
require  to  have  as  perfect  ventilation  as  pos- 
sible, while  at  the  same  time  they  should  have 
protection  from  heavy  rains,  and  very  power- 
ful sunshine  :  these  conditions  are  more  readily 
supplied  in  pits  than  in  larger  structures,  or 
indeed  by  any  other  means. 

Half-hardy  Plants. — It  is  desirable,some- 
time  this  month,  to  turn  attention  to  the  propa- 
gation of  a  supply  of  bedding  plants  for  next  year. 
Cuttings  should  be  taken  off  the  short-leafy 
shoots — such  as  are  not  showing  bloom, — and 
planted  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil ;  the  pots 
being  placed  in  mild  hotbed  frames,  the  cut- 
tings sprinkled  daily,  and  the  frames  shaded 
during  sunshine.  The  frames  should  be  kept 
nearly  but  not  entirely  closed;  the  lights  may 
be  propped  up  at  back,  a  couple  of  inches  or  so 
at  night,  and  during  the  day  they  must  be 
either  closed,  or  left  a  little  open,  according  as 
there  may  be  heat  in  the  bed,  or  otherwise,  or 
the  weather  may  be  sunny  or  obscure.  When 
there  is  much  heat  in  the  bed,  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  any  steam,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  con- 
fine it  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  left  open 
in  arid  weather,  the  interior  sometimes  dries 
up  too  rapidly,  to  the  injury  of  the  cuttings. 
What  is  wanted  is,  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
about  them  in  an  equable,  mild,  and  moder- 
ately moist  state — neither  excessively  hot  nor 
becoming  very  cool — neither  with  much  con- 
fined moisture,  nor  at  all  arid.  There  are  at 
least  two  distinct  general  systems  of  keeping 
this  class  of  plants  through  the  winter :  one 
is,  to  root  the  cuttings  either  in  beds,  boxes, 
or  pots,  and  to  get  them  transferred  separately 
into  very  small  pots  to  stand  the  winter  ;  the 
other  is  to  plant  the  cuttings  evenly  and  some- 
what closely  in  shallow  pots  of  larger  con- 
venient size,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to 
stand  through  the  winter,  and  are  separated 
in  the  spring  ;  sometimes  before  planting  out 
time,  and  at  other  times,  they  are  kept  in 
these  pots  till  they  can  be  put  out  in  the  beds. 
Both  these  plans  have  their  followers,  and  their 
advantages  :  the  former,  undoubtedly,  may  be 
made  to  secure  the  best  plants,  but  they  take 
up  more  space,  and  require  rather  minute  atten- 
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tion  in  watering  ;  a  few,  at  any  rate,  should 
be  grown  this  way  to  furnish  an  early  batch  of 
plants.  The  latter  plan  is  better  suited  for 
keeping  over  very  large  numbers  of  plants — a 
score  of  plants  occupying,  in  this  form,  but  very 
little  space  ;  and  where  there  is  the  conveni- 
ence to  separate  them  early  in  spring,  and  give 
them  a  little  assistance  in  frames,  the  plants  are 
very  nearly  as  strong  as  by  the  other  plan. 

Alpine  Plants. — This  is  a  good  time  to  go 
through  the  collection  of  those  kept  in  pots  ; 
to  divideany  that  are  required  to  be  increased, 
and  to  reduce  such  as  are  getting  too  large, 
and  of  which  a  greater  number  is  not  required, 
so  that  the  whole  collection,  as  far  as  possible, 
may  consist  of  neat  even-sized  plants,  in  small 
even-sized  pots  :  three -inch  pots  are  often 
made  to  do  ;  five-inch  ones  are  certainly  quite 
large  enough. 

Stocks. — Fine  double  Stocks,  of  the  dwarf 
kinds,  are  always  desirable,  and  become  espe- 
cially so  in  the  month  of  February  ;  for  this 
purpose  sow  seeds  of  the  intermediate  variety 
now,  and  let  the  young  plants  stand  exposedout- 
doors  till  the  beginning  of  November,  or  until 
they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost  :  then 
place  them  in  the  frames,  and  remove  them  to 
the  green-house  in  succession.  The  same 
plan  may  be  adopted  for  an  early  supply  for 
the  borders. 

■WINDOW  GARDENING. 

We  will  offer  our  present  remarks  under 
two  divisions,  one  referring  to  the  present 
treatment  of  plants  in  bloom,  the  other  to  the 
provision  of  something  to  take  their  place  in 
winter. 

Plants  in  bloom. — "Where  the  directions 
already  given,  of  shifting  various  annual  and 
half-hardy  sub-shrubby  plants  into  pots  of 
somewhat  larger  size,  have  been  properly 
attended  to,  there  will  be  little  other  attention 
required  besides  the  due  application  of  water. 
It  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the 
operation  of  watering  should  be  assiduously 
performed,  for  on  it  depends  very  much  of 
success.  Plants  situated  as  these  are  with 
respect  to  evaporation,  unless  regularly  as  well 
as  liberally  supplied,  will  absolutely  suffer  from 
want,  and  this  will  cause  the  leaves  to  turn 
yellow,  and  the  flowers  to  fall  off,  or  come  small 
and  imperfect.  Where  the  pots  are  getting 
full  of  roots,  and  the  plants  are  required  to 
keep  growing  on  yet  for  some  time  to  come,  a 
little  weak  clear  manure  water  may  be  used 
with  great  advantage.  A  liquid  manure, 
known  as  Humphrey's  compound,  is  excellent 
for  plants  in  pots  ;  but  any  liquid  manure  will 
do,  provided  it  is  not  administered  in  too 
strong  doses. 

Winter  Plants. — Where  there  is  no  other 
convenience  than  the  window  for  growing 
plants,  but  little  can  be  said  of  having  plants 


in  flower — unless  it  be  purchased  ones — ex- 
cept during  the  summer.     If  there  is  a  small 
green-house,  or  the   convenience  of  pits  and 
frames,  a  few  plants  may  generally  be  had  in 
bloom  even  throughout  the  winter,  by  a  pro- 
per selection  of  kinds,  and  some  of  these  may 
be  removed  to  the  window  while  in  blossom. 
And  in  like  manner,  if  there  is  no  such  con- 
venience,  and  blooming  plants  are   specially 
prized,  one  or  two,  or  more,  may  from  time  to 
time  be  procured  in  the  nurseries,  or  in  the 
flower-markets.      If    the    window    alone    is 
trusted  to,  it  is  better,  instead  of  depending 
much  upon  blooming  plants,   to  have  plants 
chiefly  ibr  the  winter  season  possessing  some 
beauty  or  peculiarity  in  their  foliage.     Thus 
there  are  plants  with  variegated  leaves,  such 
as  the  variegated-leaved  variety  of  the  small 
shrubby   Daphne    Cneorum,    the    variegated 
small-leaved  myrtle,  and  many  others ;  plants 
with  permanent  foliage   and  of  shrubby  habit 
are  preferable.     Then  there  are  several  small 
evergreen  shrubby  plants  which  are  suitable, 
and  which  may  be  grown  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasing    associations    connected   with    their 
constantly  verdant  foliage ;  among  these  the 
different    myrtles    occupy    a    high    position. 
Daphne  hybrida  is  also  a  pleasing  evergreen, 
and  is  moreover  almost  constantly  furnished 
with  its  dull  purple,  but  sweet-scented  flowers; 
all  these  of  course  should  be  kept  inside  the 
window,  with  fresh  air  on  mild  days.      For 
the  outside  and  for  balconies,  some  of  those 
mentioned  at  p.  18,  may  be  provided.     Then 
again  for  the  inside,   there  are  many  plants 
with  fragrant  foliage,  such  as  a  host  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Pelargoniums;  thus  there  are  species 
called  the  nutmeg-scented,  .the  citron-scented, 
the  lemon-scented,  and  the  rose-scented,  all  of 
which    have  a   powerful    and   very    pleasant 
odour.     The  musk  plant  might  be  had  in  a 
fresh    state    by    raising    young    plants    from 
cuttings   late   in   the   season.     Besides   these, 
others  might  be  selected.     In  addition  to  all 
these,    we    would    especially    recommend    the 
smaller   eryptogamic  plants,  such   as  mosses, 
and    the    smaller    Lycopodiums    and    Ferns, 
which  would  grow   under  close  glass  covers, 
and   afford  a  never-failing  source  of  interest 
and   gratification.      One   or  two  ornamental 
vases,  covered  by  a  clear  bell-glass,  should  be 
found  in  the  window  of  every  drawing,   and 
every  living  room;  if  filled  with  these  minute 
and  at   first  sight  uninteresting    ciyptogams, 
and  the  latter  are  at  all  closely  looked  to,  they 
cannot  fail  to  impart  pleasure  of  equal  depth 
and  intensity  to  that  which  can  be  excited  by 
more  gaudy   subjects.     Such  a  vase   as   that 
here   represented   would  be  very  ornamental, 
and  might  be  made  of  almost  any  sire,  from 
what  would  merely  contain  two  or  three  of 
the  smallest  mosses,  up  to  a  foot  or  more  in 
a  a  2 
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diameter.  If  Ferns  or  Lycopodiums  are  used, 
they  may  be  planted  in  thimble  pots  in  sandy 
peat  earth,  these  being  set  among  some  fresh 


green  moss  to  hide  the  pots.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  vase,  nothing  is  essential  be- 
yond having  a  base  inside  on  which  to  set  the 
plants,  and  a  groove  round  the  margin  to  drop 
the  edge  of  the  glass  into,  the  groove  being 
filled  with  water. 

ROSE    GARDEN. 

Those  buds  which  have  united,  or  may  be 
seen  to  be  doing  well,  may  be  loosened,  that  is, 
the  ties  removed  and  be  again  tied,  so  as  not  to 
confine  them  so  much.     The  growing  part  of 
the  stock  must  be  cut  off,  to  give  the  buds  the 
benefit  of  all  the  nourishment.    It  will  not  do  to 
cut  all  the  branch  oft  that  is  beyond  the  bud, 
because  it  might  die  back,  but  the  side  shoots 
of  the  stock  must  be  taken  away  as  fast  as 
they  come ;  so  also  must  all  shoots  which  come 
from  the  stock,  whether  on  the  stem  or  on 
the  branches  that  ihe  buds  are  inserted  in,  or 
from  the  roots.     Until  the  buds  are  established 
it  may  be  prudent  to  let  one  shoot  remain 
growing  beyond  the  bud,  to  create  the  proper 
circulation    past    the    bud.       Budding    may 
still  go  on,  as  long  as  the  bark  of  the  stocks 
will   rise.       Seedlings   that   indicate   novelty 
may  be  large  enough  to  bud  from  this  month, 
even  those  of  the  spring  sowing,  though  it  is 
not  often  the  case,  but  of  course  those  of  last 
year  are,  and  they  are  also  developed  enough 
to  show  their  habits  and  to  bud  if  necessary. 
Those  which  are  smooth-skinned,  or  show  any- 
thing like  the  choice  breed  about  them,  should 
be  budded  on  strong  China  stocks.     Cuttings 
of  all  the  sorts  may  be  put  in  under  a  hand- 
glass in  a  shady  border,  or  if  very  choice  they 
may  be  put  in  pots  and  a  bell-glass  over  them, 
so  that   they  may  be   iu  the  house   and  be 
placed  in  the  shade.    Struck  cuttings  and  seed- 
lings not  already  out  may  be  potted  off1,  and 
placed  in  a  frame   till  established.      Pruning 
back  the  branches  which  have  done  their  work 
of  flowering   may   go   on  as   before ;    always 
cut   back  to  the  next   strong   eye.     A  con- 
stant examination  of  the  rosery,  to  see  that  no 
stocks  are  growing,  and  that  no  suckers  are 
springing  up,  is  very  necessary,  from  the  rapid 


growth  they  make,  always  at  the  expense  of 
the  buds  or  the  head. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Anemones. — If  the  leaves  are  decayed  take 
up  the  roots  and  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and 
then  store  them  away  until  planting  time. 

Auriculas. — Repot  such  of  these  as  require 
it,  but  avoid  giving  them  too  much  water,  or 
setting  them  growing ;  for  if  they  do  this, 
and  throw  up  blossoms  now,  the  spring-bloom 
is  weakened,  and  comes  out  of  character.  If 
they  are  not  very  well  rooted,  clear  away 
much  of  the  soil,  and  if  the  principal  root  is 
rotting  cut  away  the  decaying  part,  and  pot 
them  again  carefulljr.  By  all  means  keep  the 
plants  quiet  through  autumn  and  winter. 
Auricula  seed  may  be  sown  in  pans  in  cold 
frames. 

Biennials  and  Perennials. — If  seeds  were 
not  sown  on  poor  soil,  as  recommended  some 
time  ago,  they  may  be  sown  now  on  richer 
ground  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  case  of 
a  severe  winter,  however,  these  young  free- 
growing  plants  are  more  likely  than  the  others 
to  suffer. 

Bulbous  Plants. — Seeds  of  any  of  these 
may  be  sown  in  pans,  and  kept  in  a  cool  frame 
through  the  winter.  The  principal  kinds  re- 
ferred to  are  anemones,  ranunculuses,  tulips, 
hyacinths,  narcissus,  lilies,  crown  imperials, 
irises,  crocuses,  &c.  Many  kinds  which  are 
usually  kept  in  the  ground,  as  lilies,  &c.  may 
be  transplanted  now.  Plant  the  autumn- 
flowering  bulbs. 

Carnations. — Finish  layering  these  early,  • 
where  it  has  not  been  done :  if  the  weather 
keeps  dry  and  hot,  the  labour  of  moistening 
and  shading  the  layers  is  well  repaid. 

Climbing  Plants. — Beyond  what  is  neces- 
sai-y  to  keep  them  in  their  places  these  plants 
should  not  be  too  rigidly  tied  in,  for  the  effect 
of  this  is  to  destroy  all  that  gracility  of  dis- 
position which  they  assume  when  left  to  a 
certain  extent  to  a  natural  growth.  The 
main  stems  should  be  fastened,  in  most  cases, 
except  perhaps  at  the  points  when  they  have 
nearly  done  growing,  but  the  laterals  should 
seldom  be  tied  in. 

Cuttings,  generally,  of  such  plants  as 
furnish  them,  may  be  taken  off  and  planted, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  young  stock. 

Cyclamens. — Plant  out  the  spring-flowering 
Cyclamens,  and  look  after  the  seed  of  the 
autumnal  kinds. 

Dahlias. — These  will  now  be  coming  into 
bloom,  and  as  the  blossoms  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  attacked  and  spoiled  by  insects, 
every  possible  means  of  preventing  their  de- 
predations should  be  employed.  Thin  out  the 
shoots  if  they  become  too  much  crowded,  but 
do  not  make  too  free  with  the  plants  in  this 
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respect ;  it  is  better  to  remove  a  great  quantity 
of  the  buds  that  are  not  required,  than  too 
many  of  the  branches.  The  latter  may  be 
thinned,  just  enough  to  keep  them  from 
getting  much  crowded.  The  plants  require 
to  be  efficiently  staked  and  tied. 

Herbaceous  Plants  may,  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  or  soon  after  they  have  done 
flowering,  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots; 
this  is  best  done  early,  for  then  the  divided 
pieces  have  time  to  get  strongly  established 
before  winter.  Many  things,  such  as  Pent- 
stemons,  Phloxes,  &c.  are  also  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Hyacinths. — Prepare  the  soil  for  the  beds 
in  which  the  young  stock  and  the  blooming 
roots  are  to  be  put  out.  If  more  attention 
were  paid  to  the  growing  of  these  roots,  so 
much  dependence  need  not  be  placed  on  the 
Dutch  florists  for  a  supply. 

Hybridizing.  —  The  height  of  summer 
affords  a  good  opportunity  for  hybridizing  any 
annual  flowers  which  may  be  thought  likely 
to  improve  under  the  operation.  We  refer  to 
such  as  are  seldom  thought  about,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  operation. 

Larkspurs. — Few  of  the  annuals  arc  more 
showy  than  the  double  dwarf  Larkspurs,  and 
yet  they  are  getting  much  neglected.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  look  out  for  some 
that  show  a  good  strain. 

Lobelias. — To  have  these  in  perfection 
they  must  get  plenty  of  moisture,  for  they  are 
sub-aquatic  plants. 

Mowing  must  be  well  followed  up,  to 
secure  a  close  short  turf.  If  the  hot  weather 
should  have  turned  it  brown — as  sometimes 
happens — do  not  water  unless  a  good  soaking 
can  be  given.  Guano,  or  some  of  the  saline 
manures  dissolved  in  water,  if  applied  occasion- 
ally in  a  weak  state,  will  keep  it  fresh  and  green. 

Pansics.  —  If  a  succession  of  blooms  is 
sought,  fresh  beds  of  young  plants  must  be 
prepared  monthly,  and  young  plants  must  be 
raised  for  succession.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
put  in  cuttings  for  a  main  stock,  for  flower- 
garden  purposes.  Some  of  the  selfs  are  very 
showy  in  the  flower-beds :  a  large  cream- 
coloured  one,  a  yellow,  and  a  dark  one,  almost 
black,  are  remarkable ;  propagate  these  in 
abundance.  If  seed  is  saved,  let  it  be  from 
young  plants  of  hinds  possessing  good  piro- 
pertirs,  and  sow  it  as  soon  as  ripe.  . 

Picotees. — Treat  the  same  as  Carnations. 
If  any  seed  pods  have  been  saved,  look  after 
them,  and  gather  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
properly  ripened  ;  sow  them  in  pans,  and  keep 
them  through  the  winter  in  cold  frames. 

Pinks. — When  the  pipings  are  rooted,  get 
them  planted  out  into  blooming-beds  as  soon 
ns  possible,  so  that  they  may  get  well  esta- 
blished before  winter. 


Polyanthus. — Seeds  of  Polyanthus  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground. 

Ranu7ictrfuses  require  treatment  in  all  re- 
spects similar  to  that  recommended  for  Ane- 
mones. 

Seeds. — If  any  choice  seeds  are  preserved, 
look  after  them,  and  gather  them  as  they 
ripen  ;  thoroughly  dry  them  in  the  sun,  clear 
them  of  their  husks  (in  most  cases),  pack 
them  in  dry  paper,  and  place  them  away  in 
a  dry  situation. 

Summer  flowers. — Where  vacancies  in  the 
beds  or  borders  occur,  plant  out  some  of  the 
plants  prepared  in  the  reserve  garden,  that  no 
blanks  may  long  be  observed.  The  half- 
hardy  perennials  are  better  than  annuals, 
generally  speaking,  for  this  purpose. 

Tulips. — By  the  end  of  the  month,  plant 
the  small  offsets  ;  keep  the  other  roots  cool 
and  dry.  Throw  out  the  soil  of  the  beds  for 
the  blooming  roots,  and  have  it  often  turned 
and  stirred. 

Watering  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
weather :  if  very  dry,  water  thoroughly  some- 
times, and  keep  the  surface  stirred.  Solu- 
tions of  many  of  the  saline  manures  help  to 
keep  the  soil  moist. 

KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

Continue  to  plant  out  succession  crops  ;  hoe 
deeply;  and  clear  off,  or  dig  in,  all  exhausted 
crops.  The  sowing  and  saving  of  seeds, 
pricking  out  plants,  and  keeping  down  ver- 
min, must  be  energetically  attended  to. 

Artichokes. — If  they  are  wanted  large,  thin 
out  the  I>eads  to  four  or  five,  and  water  in 
warm,  cloudy  weather  with  liquid  manure. 

Beans  {French). — Towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  protect  the  bearing  crops  from  frost, 
by  hooping  them  over,  and  throwing  mats 
upon  them  at  night. 

Brocoli.  —  Fill  every  spare  corner,  and 
plant  —  say  about  eighteen  inches  apart; 
protect  against  slugs  by  laying  down  handfuls 
of  grains,  fresh  from  the  brewery,  which  can 
be  looked  over  at  night,  and  the  slugs  de- 
stroyed by  watering  with  lime-water,  or  any 
other  convenient  mode. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  Tie  up  the  strong 
plants  to  single  stakes. 

Cabbages. — Sow  for  the  main  spring  crops 
the  first  week  in  the  month ;  those  sown  last 
month  will  be  apt  to  run  to  seed;  and  as  they 
require  to  be  of  some  strength  to  stand  the 
winter,  the  present  may  be  said  to  be  the  best 
time.  The  good  early  sorts  are  Nonpareil, 
Matchless,  East  Ham,  Vanack,  and  early 
dwarf  ;  for  later  crops,  sow  the  Imperial  and 
Battersea;  the  red  Dutch  may  also  now  be 
sown  with  advantage.  Give  the  whole  a  good 
situation  and  soil. 

Cauliflowers. — Sow  on  a  light,  rich  border, 
about  the  middle,  and  again  at  the  end  of  tho 
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month ;  probably,  a  small  sowing  the  first 
week  also  will  be  found  useful,  as  the  seasons 
vary  in  bringing  on  vegetation.  The  best 
sort  is  the  Walcheren. 

Celery.  —  Clear  off  all  suckers  ;  be  very 
careful  in  the  first  earthing,  always  choosing 
a  dry  day  for  the  operation.  Principal  crops 
may  still  be  planted. 

Carrots. — Make  two  sowings,  giving  them 
an  airy,  light,  and  dry  situation  ;  they  will  be 
found  useful  in  spring.  The  Early  Horn, 
Surrey,  and  Altringham  are  good  sorts. 

Chervil  should  now  be  sown :  any  situa- 
tion, if  the  soil  is  light,  will  do. 

Couve  Tronchuda,  or  Portugal  Kale. — Sow 
in  a  frame,  and  treat  as  Cauliflower. 

Colemorts. — Plant  out  in  abundance,  say  at 
eighteen  inches  square. 

Endive. — Plant  out  a  full  crop,  and  make 
another  sowing  to  eome  in  late;  tie  up  the 
mature  crops  in  succession,  when  dry,  for 
blanching,  or  throw  slates  or  boards  upon 
them. 

Serb's  of  every  sort  should  be  gathered, 
dried,  and  put  in  a  dry  place ;  many  will  do 
to  be  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  hung  up  at 
once  where  they  are  to  remain.  Make  it  a 
rule  to  cut  them  just  as  they  come  into  bloom. 

Lettuce.  -—  Sow,  on  a  warm  border,  the 
Brown  Cos,  Hardy  Hammersmith,  "Victoria, 
and  Brighton  Green,  which  are  proved  to  be 
excellent.  Another  sowing  must  be  made  next 
month,  for  the  winter. 

Mushrooms. — Keep  the  atmosphere  clear 
and  cool,  by  watering  all  about  the  house, 
giving  air,  and  keeping  dark.  Collect  horse- 
droppings  for  future  beds ;  sheep's  dung  can 
be  mixed  with  the  layers,  when  putting  up 
the  beds.. 

Normandy  Cress. — Make  a  large  sowing 
for  winter  use. 

Onions.  —  Now  is  an  excellent  time  for 
sowing  for  the  chief  winter  crop,  the  ground 
having  been  previously  well  trenched  and 
manured.  The  Strasburg,  Tripoli,  and 
Reading,  are  good  sorts.  As  the  spring-sown 
crops  will  be  fast  maturing,  lay  the  stems  over 
with  the  back  of  a  rake,  which  will  assist  the 
swelling  of  the  bulbs.  Be  careful  in  harvest- 
ing those  that  are  ripe;  have  them  well  dried, 
and  laid  in  a  dry  loft,  or  tied  up  in  bunches 
or  nets,  and  hung  in  any  dry  situation. 

Parsley. — This  month  being  a  favourable 
time  to  sow  all  biennials,  it  will  be  found 
proper  to  make  another  large  sowing :  it  is 
very  seldom  found  that  in  winter  there  is  too 
much  of  this  useful  vegetable.  Water  the 
other  sowings  with  soot-water,  also  giving  a 
good  thinning  and  hoeing. 

Parsnips. — Prepare  a  place  for  making  a 
sowing  next  month — the  deeper  the  better ; 
autumn  sowings  sometimes  succeed  best. 


Peas. — Give  liberal  supplies  of  manure- 
water,  and  protect  by  netting. 

Radislies. — Continue  to  sow  every  fort- 
night or  so.  Wood's  Early  Frame,'  Scarlet 
Short  Top,  and  the  Red  and  White  Turnip, 
are  mostly  grown  ;  the  Black  Spanish  is  said 
to  be  hardier,  and,  when  fit,  may  be  takeu  up, 
and  preserved  in  sand  until  spring. 

Salads.  —  All  sorts,  as  Rape,  American 
Cress,  Mustard,  &c,  will  be  found  to  remain 
longer  in  use  than  in  summer,  and  need  not 
be  sown  quite  so  often. 

Savoys. — Plant  out  any  that  remain  :  they 
will  yet  be  serviceable. 

Spinach. —  The  early  pea  border,  or  some 
such  situation,  will  be  found  useful  for  Spi- 
nach :  if  rich,  so  much  the  better.  Sow  twice 
this  month :  the  prickly  sorts  are  the  hardiest. 
Thin  and  hoe  the  early  crops. 

Tomatoes. — Keep  these  nailed  to  the  wall, 
and  remove  all  laterals ;  this  is  the  secret  of 
getting  them  ripened  in  late  situations,  allow- 
ing only  a  few  to  remain. 

Turnips. — The  last  sowing  for  the  season 
may  now  be  put  in,  taking  advantage  of  moist 
weather.  The  early  Snow-ball  is  an  excellent 
kind,  and  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  choice 
sorts.     Thin  out,  and  hoe  former  sowings. 

Avoid,  if  possible,  treading  the  soil  when  wet. 
If  the  weather  proves  dry,  attend  to  watering 
when  transplanting.  Immediately  remove  all 
crops  which  are  past,  and  see  that  another  of 
the  same  family  is  not  returned  to  the  same 
soil ;  but  keep  cropping  in  rotation. 

CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  FRAMES. 

Cucumbers  in  bearing  may  be  managed  as 
recommended  at  p.  298.  When  it  is  intended 
to  grow  them  through  the  winter,  young 
plants  should  be  raised  now,  either  from  seeds 
or  cuttings  ;  the  latter  are  preferable,  if  taken 
from  a  good  variety,  as  you  are  certain  of 
having  it  genuine.  If  you  make  up  a  small 
hot-bed,  to  rear  the  young  plants,  be  careful  it 
does  not  get  too  hot  ;  a  temperature  of  seventy 
degrees  is  a  good  medium  at  this  season. 

Melons. — As  the  produce  of  the  different 
crops  approaches  maturity,  withhold  water  from 
the  plants,  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  ; 
let  them  get  as  much  light  as  possible,  and  at 
the  same  time  tolerably  free  ventilation.  Con- 
sult also  what  is  said  at  p.  298. 
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Protect  fruit  of  all  kinds  from  the  ravages  of 
birds,  &c,  by  means  of  netting,  canvass,  &c. 
Still  thin,  where  the  fruit  and  wood  may  be 
too  thick  ;  keep  nailing  in  wall  trees,  and 
give  them  all  possible  light  and  air.  Get  the 
fruit  room  in  readiness,  by  cleaning  and  airing 
it  well  ;  if  the  shelves  are  kept  perfectly  clean, 
we  prefer  laying  the  fruit  on  them,  to  using 
hay  or  any  similar  material. 
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Apples.— As  soon  as  they  change  colour, 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  after  woodlice,  slugs, 
&c;  strew  cut  potatoes,  lettuce  leaves,  bean 
stalks,  or  brewer's  grains,  to  decoy  them, 
when  they  can  be  easily  destroyed.  The 
choice  sorts  of  apples  can  be  increased  by 
budding.  Break  off  all  the  breast-wood  of 
trained  trees,  and  shorten  the  leading  shoots 
of  standards. 

Apricots. — All  watering  must  now  be  with- 
held until  the  fruit  is  gathered  ;  make  provi- 
sion for  those  which  are  ripe  to  fall  into 
mats,  nets,  or  upon  moss  ;  look  over  the  trees 
every  morning,  and  pick  the  ripe  ones,  and 
lay  them  in  a  cool  place. 

Budding. — Loosen  all  the  bandages  of 
those  put  in  last  month.  Now  is  the  prefer- 
able season,  and  some  recommend  beginning 
with  cherries,  apricots,  &c,  leaving  pears 
and  apples  to  the  last  ;  but  this  has  to  be 
determined  by  the  state  of  the  buds  and 
shoots,  so  that  no  rule  can  be  given. 

Cherries. — Give  the  early  trees  a  good 
syringing,  and  see  that  the  Morellos  are  net- 
ted in  time.  Remove  the  nets  from  the  trees 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Lay  in  all 
the  young  wood  of  old  trees,  as  the  fruit  comes 
better  than  on  old  spurs. 

Currants. — See  that  those  which  are  mat- 
ted up  are  quite  secure,  and  kept  from  damp. 
Figs. — Remove  all  fore-right  shoots  ;  pinch 
off  the  points  ;  regulate  and  nail  in  the  shoots, 
using  the  knife  as  little  as  possible. 

Gooseberries. — Attend  to  those  which  are 
netted  or  covered  up,  allowing  no  mode  of 
entrance  for  the  birds,  &c. 

Nectarines,  fyc. — Again  look  over,  and 
nail  in  any  branches  that  may,  in  the  least, 
require  support,  especially  in  young  trees. 
Take  off  some  of  the  leaves  from  the  fruit,  so 
as  to  give  it  the  more  sun  ;  prepare  to  catch 
the  ripe  fruit  by  hanging  mats  or  nets  below, 
or  moss  along  the  bottom  of  the  wall. 

Peaches. — Give  a  final  look  over,  until  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  and  see  that  they  are  well 
nailed  and  thinned,  both  in  wood  and  fruit ; 
withhold  water  as  soon  as  they  take  their  last 
swelling.  "When  ripe,  provide  for  their  fall- 
ing, as  with  Nectarines. 

Pears. — The  weather  has  been  most  propi- 
tious for  the  finer  sorts  of  pears.  Take  off 
all  unshapely  fruit,  &c. ;  thin  them  where 
there  is  a  probability  of  an  overload  ;  divest 
the  trees  of  all  the  breast  wood,  conducting 
all  the  strength  of  the  tree  to  the  buds  and 
fruit.  Mulch  and  water  those  that  have 
heavy  crops. 

Raspberries. — Thin  out  the  canes  to  four 
or  five  ;  it  would  assist  them  to  water  with 
liquid  manure.  Stop  the  strong  shoots,  and 
secure  the  whole  with  stakes. 

Vines. — Thin  out  the  berries  as  soon  as 


they  are  set,  and  return  to  thin  them  a  second 
time.  Take  off  all  laterals,  and  stop  the 
shoot  two  eyes  above  the  bunch  ;  keep  the 
wood  very  thin,  so  as  to  allow  free  scope  for 
the  sun  and  air. 
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THIRD  EXHIBITION  FOE  1846. 

The    third    and    final   exhibition    for    the 
season,  took  place  at  Chiswick,  on  July  11th. 
As  July  exhibitions  always  are,  it  was  inferior 
to  the  former  ones  in  the  display  of  flowers, 
but  superior  as  far  as  regards  fruit.     There 
was  a  good  display  of  carnations  and  picotees. 
Stove  Plants. — Many  of  the  same  kind  of 
plants  noticed  at  p.  321,  were  again  produced, 
especially  Clerodendrons,  of  which  there  were 
many  magnificent  plants  from  Ealing  Park. 
Mr.  Robertson's  best  plant  was  a  specimen  of 
C.  fallax,  about  four  feet  high,  with  a  single 
stem,     the    large     heart-shaped    leaves    and 
smaller    branches    occupying    a   diameter   of 
four  feet ;  this  plant  had  twelve  panicles  of 
its  rich  scarlet  flowers.    From  the  same  place 
several  of  the  same  kind  were  nearly  as  fine, 
and  with  them  was  a  good  plant  of  C.  pani- 
culatum,  with  an  immense  central  cone-shaped 
mass  of  orange-scarlet  blossoms.     Mr.  Ayres, 
of  Brooklands,  had  a  good  specimen  of  the 
variety    of   C.  fallax,    called    superbum.     Of 
Ixoras,  Mr.  Green,  of  Cheam,  had  a  plant  of 
I.  coecinea,  three  feet  high ;  and  Mr.  Fraser, 
of  Lea  Bridge,  a  larger  one,  both  with  very 
numerous  heads  of  vermilion-coloured  flowers. 
Mr.  Ayres  had  a  different  one  named  I.  crocata, 
with  bunches  of  orange-scarlet  blossoms  ;  this 
was  a  neat  bush  two  feet  high.     Rondeletia 
speciosa — a  fine  shrub  with  bunches  of  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  was  shown  in  good  condition 
by  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Robertson  :  the  latter 
had  a  large  plant  of  Cuphea  Melvilla,  which 
bears  bunches  of  tube-like  red  flowers  just 
tipped  with  green.     There  were  some  pretty 
specimens  of  Gardoquia  Ilookeri,  a  slender 
sub-shrub  with  light-red,  salvia-like  flowers  ; 
the  best  were  from  Mr.  Stanley,  of  Sidcup, 
Mr.  Fraser,    and  Mr.  Bobertson  ;  they  were 
about  two  feet  high,  and  something  more  in 
diameter.     vEschynanthus  parasiticus,  a  plant 
with    sub-trailing  stems  and    scarlet   tubular 
flowers  of  great  beauty,  was  from  Mr.  Bruce, 
of  Tooting.     Mr.  Stanley  had  a  tolerably  good 
plant  of  Gloriosa  superba.      Numerous  speci- 
mens were  produced  of  that  dcliciously-scentcd 
white-flowered  climber,  the  Stephanotis  llori- 
bunda,  trained  on   trellises  of  various  forms; 
Mr.  Green  had  one  six  feet  high  ;   Mr.  Fraser 
had  one  about  the  same  size;  and  Mr.  Robert- 
son,  Mr.  Eyles,   of   Roehampton,   and   Mr. 
Carson,   of  Cheani,    had    plants   considerably 
larger:     Mr.  Young,   of   Cambcrwcll,   had  a 
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plant  of  the  same,  trained  on  a  large  flat 
circular  trellis ;  these  were  all  beautifully 
bloomed.  Of  another  splendid  creeper,  the 
Allamanda  cathartica,  there  were  some  good 
plants  ;  Mr  Fraser  had  one  seven  feet  high, 
covered  with  large  bunches  of  trumpet-shaped 
bright  yellow  flowers ;  and  there  were  other 
plants  from  Mr.  Ayres  and  Mr.  Carson,  of 
about  the  same  size.  Mr.  Robertson  had  a 
very  neatly  bloomed  plant  of  Schubertia 
graveolens,  a  white-flowered  creeper,  a  good 
deal  resembling  the  Stephanotis,  and  which  is 
sometimes  called  Physianthus  auricomus. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  exhibition  was  at- 
tributable to  the  plants  here  named. 

Green-house  Plants. — The  most  conspicu- 
ous among  these  were  some  magnificent  plants 
of    Kalosanthes,    better    known    perhaps  as 
Crassula,  sent  by  Mr.  Ayres  and  Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Ayres  had  K.  coccinea,  and  K.  c.  media, 
and  Mr.  Fraser  had  K.  c.  nitida,  and  K.  e. 
grandifiora  miniata ;  these  are  slight  varieties 
of  each  other ;  the  plants  were  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  high,  and  three  feet  across — some 
rather    more,   some    rather    less — and    were 
covered  with  large  heads  of  crimson  flowers  : 
the  stem  of  the  Kalosanthes  is  covered  with 
short  fleshy  leaves  in  four  even  rows.   The  next 
remarkable  plants  were  some  specimens  of  Sollya 
linearis,  from  Mr.  Fraser,  one  six  feet  high, 
and  the  other  three,  and  trained  on  a  cylinder- 
like trellis  ;  these  plants  were  covered  with 
little  bells  of  an  intensely  deep  and  clear  blue 
colour  :  no  collection  of  climbing  plants  should 
be  without  this  Sollya,  which  is  the  best  of  its 
genus.   A  large  plant  of  Phcenocoma  prolifera, 
with  crimson  everlasting  flowers,  and  whose 
leaves  have   the  appearance  of  little  woolly 
knots  along  the  branches,  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Robertson  ;  this,  which   is   difficult  to   grow, 
was  in  robust  health,  and  perfectly  feathered 
down  to  the  pot ;  it  was  four  feet  across  and 
as  much  in  height.     Another  everlasting,  the 
Astelma  eximia,  which  has  large  leaves  thickly 
covered  with  close  white  wool,  and  bunches 
of  crimson   flowers,   came  from  Mr.  Bruce. 
Of  shrubby  Veronicas,  Mr.  Ayres  had  a  large 
bush  of  V.  salicifolia,  four  feet  high,  and  quite 
bushy  ;  this  has  pendent  spikes   densely  set 
with  pale  lilac  flowers  :  a  large  plant  of  V. 
speciosa,  came  from  Mr.  Balston,  of  Poole  ; 
this  kind  has  dense  upright  spikes  of  purple 
flowers.      Mr.  Robertson  had  a  neat  plant  of 
Roella  ciliata,  a  shy  growing   species,   which 
has  large  bell-shaped  pale-blue  flowers  with 
a  black  centre  ;  there  were  some  other  neatly 
grown  plants  of  the  same.    From  Ealing  there 
was  also  a  beautifully  grown  Epacris  miniata, 
two  feet  high  ;  this  is  a  new  kind  lately  sent 
out    by  Messrs.  Loddiges,    and    differs    from 
E-  grandifiora  among  other  things  in  the  tube 
of  the  flower  being  scarlet   instead   of    rose- 


crimson.  An  old  plant,  with  pale-blue  flowers, 
the  Plumbago  capensis,  was  sent  in  good  con- 
dition and  of  large  size,  by  Mr.  Catleugh,  of 
Chelsea.  A  very  large  Clethra  arborea-^-a 
plant  something  like  an  arbutus  with  branch- 
ing spikes  of  white  bell-shaped  flowers — came 
from  Mr.  Young.  Chironia  floribunda,  witli 
gay  glossy  pink  flowers,  came  from  Mr.  Carson. 
Of  Leschenaultia  formosa,  a  little  heath-like 
shrub,  with  oddly  shapedcrimson  flowers,  good 
dwarf  well-bloomed  plants,  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  Mr.  Ayres,  and  Mr.  Green.  The  some- 
what rare  Iochromatubulosafrom  the  Society's 
collection  was  placed  on  the  tables.  Lisianthus 
(or  Eustoma)  Russellianus — a  plant  interme- 
diate between  the  classes  of  stove  and  green- 
house— was  sent  in  a  well-grown  state,  by 
Mr.  Green. 

Heaths. — The  heaths  were  very  fine,  as 
well  as  numerous,  but  we  must  only  name 
a  few  of  the  most  striking  specimens.  E. 
Irbyana,  four  feet  through,  came  from  Mr. 
Dawson  of  Brixton  ;  a  smaller  plant  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Bromley;  and 
a  very  nicely-grown  one,  two  feet  high,  and 
a  yard  across,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Streatham.  Plants  of  E.  Savileana,  mostly 
small  but  full  of  bloom,  came  from  Mr.  May, 
of  Beckenham,  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapham, 
and  Mr.  Hunt.  E.  Parmentieri  rosea,  a  gay 
kind  not  seen  at  former  shows,  came  from  Mr. 
Ayres  and  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Green  had 
a  large  E.  Shannoniana,  a  very  beautiful  kind. 
From  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Hunt,  were  good 
examples  of  E.  infundibuliformis  ;  the  latter 
plant  was  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  four 
feet  through.  E.  jasminiflora  alba,  a  very 
beautiful  kind  of  the  swollen-tubed  class,  was 
in  its  perfection  ;  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Epps,  Mr. 
Fraser,  and  Mr.  Hunt  had  excellent  plants  of 
large  size.  The  rare  E.  obbata,  Mr.  Hunt 
had  three  feet  high  and  as  much  through  ; 
and  a  smaller  plant  was  sent  by  Mr.  Robertson. 
A  large  E.  Aitoniana  was  sent  by  Mr.  Daw- 
son ;  and  a  good  example  of  E.  togata,  from 
Messrs.  Fairbairn.  Mr.  May  had  a  large 
E.  princeps  ;  and  a  large  E.  Ewerana  came 
from  Mr.  Young.  E.  retorta,  retorta  major, 
tricolor  and  its  varieties^  ampullacea,  eximia, 
ferruginea,  depressa,  and  gemmifera,  were 
shown  in  a  finely  bloomed  state. 

Orchids. — These  were  numerous,  but  not 
so  fine  as  in  June,  if  we  except  the  Stan- 
hopeas,  which  are  now  getting  in  flower. 
There  were  good  plants  present  of  the  follow- 
ing species  of  thisbeautiful genus  : — Stanhopea 
insignis,  tigrina,  and  a  var.,  oculata,  and  some 
vars.,  graveolens,  and  a  var.,  quadricornis, 
eburnea,  venusta,  and  Wardii  pallida  ;  the 
plants  varied  with  from  two  to  five  and  six 
expanded  flowers.  From  Mr.  Falconer,  of 
Cheam,  were  two  remarkable  plants  ofRenan- 
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thera  coccinea,  with  many  large  branching 
panicles  of  scarlet  flowers.  Mr.  Bassett  had 
a  fine  Aerides  odoratum,  with  thirty-three 
bunches  of  blossom.  Mr.  Mylam  of  Wands- 
worth had  a  very  large  mass  of  Miltonia  spec- 
tabilis,  and  a  Calanthe  Masuca :  the  latter 
was  also  sent  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  who,  in 
addition,  had  Sobralia  macrantha,  with  two 
expanded  flowers,  and  a  Sobralia  called  decora, 
with  small  very  pale-coloured  blossoms  ;  also, 
Acineta  citrina,  and  Oncidium  nebulosum. 
Dendrobium  formosum,  and  D.  densiflorum, 
came  from  Mr.  Mylam  ;  and  the  pretty  little 
Camarotis  purpurea,  from  Mr.  Jack  of  Car- 
shalton.  Mr.  Beck  sent  Anajctochilus  setaceus, 
and  Physurus  pictus,  growing  in  a  very  orna- 
mental basket  manufactured  of  green  slate  ; 
the  former  of  these  plants  has  its  leaves 
covered  with  a  delicate  net-work  of  gold  on  a 
dark  velvet-like  ground;  the  net-work  of  the 
other  is  like  silver. 

New  Plants. — The  most  remarkable,  ac- 
cording to  the  award  of  the  judges,  was  a  new 
species  of  Ixora  (Ixora  sp.)  from  Java,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Exeter  :  it  is  in  the 
way  of  I.  crocata,  but  has  larger  and  differ- 
ently formed  ovate  lance- shaped  leaves; 
the  flowers  are  also  different  in  form,  though 
similar  in  colour  :  it  is  a  good  stove  shrub. 
The  next  award  was  made  to  an  Echinocactus- 
like  plant,  (Echinopsis  nov.  sp.)  from  Bolivia ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour, 
four  inches  across  when  fully  expanded,  and 
the  tube  is  perhaps  six  inches  long.  There 
were  no  less  than  three  new  species  of  .ZEschy- 
nanthus  :  one  the^".  pulchra,  noticed  at  page 
323,  and  now  shown  by  the  same  :  JE.  Pos- 
chianvx,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  exhibition,  and 
described  at  page  368 ;  this  was  here  shown  by 
Messrs.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Jack  :  and  2E. 
Lobhii  from  Java,  resembling  the  last  in 
trailing  habit,  but  in  this  the  flowers  are 
deeper-coloured  and  hairy,  and  the  calyx  tube 
is  of  an  entire  dark  lurid  chocolate  colour ;  they 
are  all  three  valuable  additions  to  this  gay 
family.  Clematis  glandulosa  was  also  sent 
by  Messrs.  Veitch:  this  is  a  robust  creeper, 
with  very  large  cordate  .lanceolate  leaves,  and 
singular-looking  flowers,  of  which  the  outside 
is  rust-coloured,  the  inside  dark  purple,  with 
a  tuft  of  white  threads  in  the  centre.  Messrs. 
Veitch  again  produced  the  Balsam  (Pa.lsa- 
mina  latifolia),  mentioned  at  page  322  ;  it 
seems  to  be  of  marked  dwarf  habit  :  also, 
Cuphea  cordata,  a  plant  of  trailing  habit,  with 
scarlet  flowers,  remarkable  for  having  two 
petals  at  the.  end  of  the  tube-like  part  of  the 
flower,  expanded  like  wings.  Another  of  this 
genus,  called  Cuphea  miniata,  was  sent  by 
Mr.  .lack  ;  this  has  oval  hairy  leaves,  and  in 
the  flowers,  the  mouth  of  (he  tube-like  part  is 


purple,  and  the  two  expanded  petals  of  a  vivid 
crimson.  A  new  Hoya  (Iloya  sjt.)  from  East 
India,  was  from  Messrs.  Rollisson  ;  it  has 
oval  fleshy  leaves,  and  bunches  of  small 
whitish  waxy  flowers,  with  a  pale-pink  centre  ; 
not  so  showry  as  H.  carnosa.  From  Mr. 
Jackson  of  Kingston,  was  a  handsome  sub- 
shrubby  Lycopodium,  of  very  elegant  branch- 
ing habit,  much  more  graceful  than  L.  stolo- 
niferum  ;  it  was  named  Lycopodium  ccesium. 
From  Mr.  Robertson,  was  Pavetta  Porbo- 
nica,  a  stove  shrub  with  handsome  mottled 
leaves,  and  red  veins.  Of  novelties  placed  on 
the  tables,  from  the  Society's  collection,  were 
Acldmcnes  patens,  described  at  page  316  ; 
Aster  Calndieus,  a  hardy  shrubby  Aster  with 
pale-bluish  coloured  flowers  ;  and  some  fine 
young  plants  of  Cryptomeiia  japonica,  a  new 
hardy  Conifer,  three  feet  high,  and  showing  a 
very  elegant  habit  of  growth. 

Seedlings.  —  Scarcely  any  were  shown. 
There  were  three  Pelargoniums  from  Mr. 
Gaines  : — Chieftain,  a  light-red  in  the  way  of 
Duchess  of  Leinster  ;  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
white,  with  dark  upper  petals  edged  with 
white  ;  and  Mrs.  Brock,  a  red  of  little  merit. 
A  certificate  of  merit  was  given  to  a  Seedling 
Pieutee,  shown  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Wands- 
worth-road,  named  Edmonds'  Mrs.  Reeves  ; 
it  is  a  flower  of  good  properties,  with  a  distinct 
purple-rose  edge. 

Other  objects  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
deserving  of  notice,  were  the  following : — 
A  beautiful  set.of  blooms  of  different  varieties 
of  Hollyhocks  of  almost  all  shades  of  colour  ; 
these  were  from  Mr.  Cole  of  Bath  :  they  were 
shown  in  stands,  each  single  bloom  resting  on  a 
single  leaf.  Some  fine  plants  of  Lobelia  erinus 
grandiflora,  and  L.  bellidifolia,  forming  a  dense 
mass  of  blooms,  about  a  foot  in  diameter  ; 
these  were  from  Mi-.  Robinson  of  Pimlico. 
There  were  also  three  or  four  collections 
shown  as  new  hardy  Evergreens,  which, 
though  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  plants 
not  very  remarkable  for  novelty,  contained 
many  plants  of  interest.  Among  these  were 
Podocarpus  taxifolia,  Taxodium  elegantissima, 
T.  Harringtonia,  T.  nucifera,  T.  Mackoyi, 
Abies  pygrooea,  Thuja  filifolia,  Cryptomeria 
japonica,  Quercus  glabra,  Aucuba  japonica 
aurea,  Buxus  sempervirens  latifolia,  Ilex  lati- 
folia, I.  ciliata,  Azalea  ovata,  a  new  striped- 
leaved  Irish  Ivy,  a  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  with 
variegated  loaves,  and  Berheris  cuncatus.  A 
group  of  plants  of  this  character  from  the 
Society's  collection,  contained  Pinus  Chilgoza, 
Garrya  laurifolia,  Berheris  Fortuni,  a  very 
singularly  distinct  pinnate-leaved  species,  re- 
cently sent  by  Mr.  Fortune  from  China,  and 
Euonymus  fimbriatus,  a  species  with  large 
leaves,  beautifully,  deeply,  and  evenly  ser- 
ial..1. 
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nrs  is  the  mourner's  tree,  appropri- 
ately stationed  beside  the  dwellings 
of  such  as  have  gone  to  their  "  long 
home."  It  is  endeared  to  many 
on  this  account ;  and,  I  think, 
justly;  for  though  it  is  rejected 
and  abhorred  by  many,  on  account  of  its 
gloomy  character,  the  educated  and  contem- 
plative mind  is  far  from  despising  it,  and 
rather  derives  a  pleasure  from  the  idea,  that  it 
is  the  faithful,  acknowledged,  and  rightful 
guardian  of  our  last  earthly  resting-place. 

It  is  a  dense-growing  demure  object,  not 
without  elegance  in  its  spray  when  minutely 
examined  ;  but,  as  a  picture,  too  lumpy.  .  It 
never  waves  in  the  breeze,  nor  does  it  display 
any  degree  of  the  light  and  shade  which  we  ob- 
serve in  the  generality  of  trees,  such  as  the 
pine,  the  elm,  and  the  oak  ;  which  throw  out 
their  branches  in  horizontal  irregular  tiers, 
and  consequently  present  those  dark  recesses 
which  are  so  beautiful  in  such  objects.  The 
density  of  its  foliage  points  it  out  as  a  tree  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  hedges  ;  hence  it  is  found 
very  much  employed  for  sheltering  gardens, 


and  for  being  clipped  into  a  variety  of  fanciful 
figures.  Judging  from  the  hedges  which  still 
remain  in  the  old  gardens  throughout  England, 
it  would  appear,  that  soon  after  Evelyn's  time, 
it  had  been  much  more  extensively  planted 
than  it  has  been  during  the  present  century. 
It  is  still  a  favourite  in  secluded  portions  of 
pleasure  grounds,  where  its  thick  and  im- 
pervious foliage  shuts  out  the  view  of  surround- 
ing scenes.  In  our  cathedral  cities  it  is  almost 
invariably  found  of  a  great  age  and  size  ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  tree  of  which  so  many  ex- 
traordinary specimens  might  be  enumerated. 
Of  the  age  of  the  Yew  in  Fortingal  church- 
yard, Perthshire,  there  is  no  precise  account ; 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  flourishing 
tree  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  Tytherly  Yews  are  about  500  years 
old,  whilst  the  age  of  those  at  Fountains 
Abbey  is  800  years.  Under  the  window, 
where  I  now  write,  are  some  goodly  Yew 
trees  ;  but  they  are  chiefly  to  be  noted  as  it 
was  under  their  shade  the  late  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  the  celebrated  botanist,  spent 
a  great  portion  of  his  leisure  time. 
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It  is  very  singular  that  so  much  time  and 
learning  should  have  been  expended  for  the 
sake  of  ascertaining  why  this  tree  has  been, 
from  the  earliest  times,  selected  to  be  planted 
in  churchyards.  The  reason  is  plain  enough, 
and  admits  but  of  one  way  of  solution,  namely, 
that  its  sombre  hue  and  perennial  foliage 
point  it  out  as  admirably,  and  best  fitted 
indeed,  to  decorate  the  place  of  the  dead. 
Were  it  a  lively  and  cheerful-looking  tree 
there  might  be  room  for  some  controversy 
on  the  subject ;  but  so  long  as  it  remains, 
plant  it  where  you  will,  a  gloomy  and  sor- 
rowful object,  it  is  only  proper  that  it  should 
be  associated  with  the  mournful  silence  of  the 
grave.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe 
here,  that  at  present  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
false  taste  displayed  in  planting  cemeteries. 
This  will  be  at  once  admitted,  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  in  some  of  those  of  recent 
formation,  the  Yew  appears  to  have  been 
studiously  excluded.  This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  considered,  that  the  chief 
charm  of  the  tree  consists  in  its  almost  singular 
adaptation  for  adorning  the  churchyard,  and 
other  scenes  of  a  sorrowful  and  hallowed 
description.  The  Pine,  for  instance,  is  a 
gloomy-looking  tree  ;  but,  upon  seeing  it  by 
the  grave-yard,  no  one  can  help  tracing  its 
descent  from  the  mountain  top,  its  native 
abode,  and  consequently,  it  appears  there  as  if 
it  were  from  home.  The  Weeping  Willowr, 
again,  like  every  other  tree  of  the  genus,  is 
occasionally  gay,  rejoicing  in  the  gale  at  in- 
tervals— a  tree  of  the  living  and  of  the  bright 
world,  rather  than  of  the  land  of  "  deep 
forget fuln ess."  The  Poplar,  too,  though  in 
many  respects  suited  for  growing  beside 
graves,  is  almost  continually  fluttering,  and 
hence  unsuited  for  situations  which  are  pro- 
verbial for  stillness.  The  Yew,  therefore,  can 
never  with  propriety  be  excluded  from  situa- 
tions which  it  has  so  long  occupied,  and  which 
the  common  suffrages  of  mankind  have  proved 
to  be  in  every  way  suited  for  it. 

After  trying  all  the  usual  plans  of  propa- 
gating this  tree,  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  that  of  raising  them  from  seeds. 
Layering  is  a  sure  process,  but  the  plants  so 
raised  have  a  tendency  to  bushiness  :  those 
grown  from  cuttings  are  alike  incapable  of 
forming  a  leading  shoot.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  such  as  are  designed  for  hedges 
only,  have  no  need  for  a  leader,  as  it  is  evident 
that,  bushy  plants  will  more  readily  incorporate 
themselves  into  the  required  form. 

Cuttings  should  he  planted  in  sand,  and  in 
a  shady  place,  during  the  month  of  August  or 
September  ;  and  it  is  important  to  cut  them 
iff  immediately  below  the  previous  year's 
growth,  so  that  a  small  portion  of  the  wood 
which  is  two  years  old  may  adhere  to  each. 


They  should  be  made  about  six  inches  in 
length,  taking  care  to  trim  off  the  leaves  at 
bottom,  so  that  they  may  be  firmly  fixed  in  the 
soil.  In  the  course  of  two  years  they  will  be 
sufficiently  rooted  to  be  removed  into  lines, 
where  they  may  remain  for  two  years  more, 
when  they  should  be  again  shifted.  The 
berries  of  this  tree  are  ripe  in  the  month  of 
November,  when  they  turn  to  a  bright  red 
colour.  They  should  be  sown  immediately 
after  being  gathered  ;  for  if  treated  as  haws  in 
a  rot-heap,  the  probability  is,  that  mice  and 
birds  will  devour  them.  I  saved  a  large 
quantity  of  the  berries  last  autumn,  and 
buried  them,  as  is  usually  done,  in  a  pit  partly 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather  in 
order  to  rot  off  the  pulp  which  envelopes  the 
seed  ;  but,  as  already  stated,  the  vermin 
devoured  a  great  part  of  them,  thus  proving, 
that  although  the  branches  and  leaves  are 
poisonous,  the  seeds  may  be  eaten  by  them 
with  perfect  impunity.  The  soil  in  which 
they  are  sown  should  be  such  as  will  not 
get  hard  on  the  surface.  Loose  and  friable 
soil,  if  moderately  damp,  should  if  possible 
be  selected. 

Civilized  nations  no  longer  use  the  Yew  as 
an  instrument  of  warfare  ;  and  though  archery 
meetings  are  increasing  rapidly  in  England, 
there  are  other  descriptions  of  wood  more 
slender  and  elastic  used  in  the  construction  of 
bows,  so  that  its  chief  use  may  be  said  to  be  as 
an  element  in  landscape  decoration,  and  for 
planting  in  the  particular  situations  already 
described.  It  is  strictly  a  sepulchral  object, 
and  no  one  with  any  consistency  would  intro- 
duce many  specimens  of  it  either  in  a  pleasure- 
ground,  or  in  any  situation  often  resorted  to  ; 
unless  indeed  some  individuals  of  a  gloomy 
temperature,  absorbed  in  thought,  might  like 
to  walk  beside  it. 


THE  HOLLYHOCK. 
Tins  is  rapidly  improving,  and  is  fairly  on  its 
way  towards  its  elevation  as  a  florist's  flower  ; 
but  there  have  been  exhibited  at  the  shops  in 
London,  and  at  exhibitions  in  the  country,  a 
vast  number  in  which  there  was  nothing  but 
the  colour  to  admire.  The  petals  of  the  Holly- 
hock are  too  much  of  the  texture  of  a  Poppy 
to  be  at  all  acceptable  without  great  improve- 
ment, and  there  has  not  seemed  to  be  any  ad- 
vance among  the  quantity  shown  recently  at 
exhibitions.  It  was  noticed  last  year,  that 
Mr.  Barron,  of  Saffron  Walden,  had  been  the 
most  successful  of  all  the  raisers,  who  had 
hitherto  attempted  the  improvement  of  this 
g.mdy  plant,  and  there  was  certainly  one 
quality  in  the  specimens  we  saw,  thai  was  by 
far  the  most  important  of  all  qualities  that 
could  be  imparled  to  this  tribe  of  Bowers.     He 
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had  succeeded  in  producing  varieties  with 
much  thicker  petals,  and,  which  is  a  most  im- 
portant point,  those  petals  of  a  much  finer 
texture  or  surface  ;  but,  besides  this,  there 
was  among  his  choice  varieties,  some  very  ex- 
traordinary novelties  in  the  way  of  colour  and 
form ;  and  it  was  said,  that  he  intended  to  send 
them  out  last  year.  Whether  any  went  out 
or  not  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  those  who 
wished  to  attain  perfection,  or  to  go  in  ad- 
vance, could  only  hope  for  success,  by  com- 
mencing with  the  best  that  had  been  produced  ; 
for  it  would  take  years  perhaps  to  emulate 
a  man,  who,  like  Mr.  Barron,  had  already  ob- 
tained really  improved  varieties  ;  and  con- 
sidering that  he  would  be  going  a-head  at  the 
same  time,  nobody  could  overtake  him,  even 
if  they  began  as  close  to  him  as  his  own  ap- 
proved varieties  would  allow  them.  It  is 
quite  true  that  he  would  require  something 
like  a  price  for  varieties  which  he  had  been 
for  -many  years  engaged  in  producing  ;  but 
one  had  better  give  five  pounds  for  the  best 
thing  there  is,  than  set  about  endeavouring 
to  get  it  ourselves  by  the  same  means.  To 
produce  the  thick  petalled  varieties  there  is 
no  doubt  Mr.  Barron  had  for  many  years 
sowed  the  seeds,  and  year  after  year  selected 
the  thickest  he  could  find;  although  the  differ- 
ence may  have  been  almost  imperceptible  from 
year  to  year,  very  slight  improvements  will 
in  the  course  of  time  become  highly  important, 
and  compared  with  the  race  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  have  been  doing  nothing  to  im- 
prove, the  advance  would  be  found  extraor- 
dinary. Let  any  one  begin  now  with  the  best 
of  the  varieties  they  could  pick  up  at  a  com- 
mon nursery,  and  if  they  were  not  very  choice 
in  their  first  selection,  and  very  careful  in 
their  seed-saving,  and  continued  choice  to 
propagate  from,  they  would  be  twenty  years 
getting  where  Mr.  Barron  has  already  arrived  ; 
whereas,  if  they  had  bought  the  best  of  his 
to  start  with,  and  saved  seed  carefully,  and 
from,  the  seedlings  produced  continued  to 
select  the  best  to  save  seed  from  for  future 
improvements,  they  would  be  behind  but  one 
person,  and  that  would  be  Mr.  Barron  himself. 
However,  we  do  earnestly  wish  to  see  this 
flower  encouraged  ;  because  we  have  already 
seen  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  with  it, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  shoidd 
not  be  done.  We,  therefore,  propose  to  give 
a  few  hints  as  to  its  general  culture  under 
the  least  encouraging  circumstances  ;  that  is 
to  say,  supposing  we  have  to  begin  with  the 
common  nursery  varieties,  and  from  these 
hints  the  amateur  may  profit  enough  to  se- 
cure an  advance,  however  slowly  it  may 
progress.  The  proper  mode  of  proceeding, 
to  overtake  Mr.  Ban-on,  or,  if  you  have  his 
sorts,  to  go  a-head  of  him,  would  be  to  save 


seed  from  the  thickest  petalled  flowers,  or 
those  with  the  most  extraordinary  colours  and 
of  the  best  form.  All  those  with  petals  that 
are  indented  should  be  avoided  if  possible  ; 
for  whole,  smooth-edged,  well-made  petals  are 
what  we  must  fight  for,  and  it  is  no  use  to 
save  seed  from  varieties  which  are  opposed 
to  this  in  character.  All  the  flimsy  poppy- 
like flowers  should  be  avoided  ;  all  those  of 
which  the  petals  are  puckered  and  frilled, 
give  little  else  than  similar  varieties,  or,  at  any 
rate,  they  rarely  give  any  that  have  not  the 
same  faults.  The  pods  of  seed  should  be 
allowed  to  swell  and  begin  to  turn  brown  ;  but 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  on.  Presuming  them  to  be  in 
bloom,  select  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  flowers 
on  each  plant,  and  tie  bass  round  them  to 
know  them;  let  all  the  other  flowers  be 
removed  as  fast  as  they  decay,  instead  of 
letting  them  remain  on.  If,  however,  there  is 
any  danger  of  a  bad  seed-year,  more  may  be 
left  on.  When  those  are  turning  brown,  and 
before  the  seeds  begin  to  loosen,  let  them  be 
gathered  and  put  in  a  box  to  ripen,  in  a  dry 
place  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  the  spring, 
about  April,  let  them  be  sown  thinly  on  beds 
four  feet  wide,  and  be  raked  in;  or  if  you  have 
it  handy,  sift  a  little  loose  mould  over  them. 
When  they  come  up  in  May,  they  must  be 
watered  in  dry  weather,  and  hand-weeded,  as 
they  would  otherwise  soon  be  choked,  although 
they  are  strong  growing  plants  when  once 
fairly  started.  As  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  remove  conveniently  let  a  place  be 
prepared  to  plant  them  out  in :  they  should 
be  nine  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows 
eighteen  inches  from  each  other.  The  ground 
should  be  well  dug,  and  dressed  with  well- 
rotted  dung,  or  vegetable  mould.  The  plants 
may  then  be  dibbled  in  carefully,  so  that 
the  earth  is  closed  about  the  roots.  Here  they 
remain  till  they  bloom,  requiring  to  be  watered 
until  they  have  firmly  rooted  into  the  fresh 
ground,  and  even  then,  if  the  weather  prove 
dry  and  parching  ;  they  must  be  regularly 
weeded,  and  towards  the  winter  they  should 
be  earthed  up  a  little  to  cover  the  crowns  of  the 
roots  well  against  the  winter  ;  although  the 
plant  is  by  no  means  tender.  Early  in  the 
next  season  the  bloom  will  begin  to  rise,  and 
as  their  spikes  go  up  the  lower  buds  will  open. 
The  instant  they  open  and  show  themselves 
begin  the  work  of  destruction  ;  do  not  allow 
a  semi-double  variety  to  bloom  a  second  bud 
unless  there  be  something  very  attractive  in 
the  colour,  or  in  the  thickness  of  the  petal,  or 
the  form  of  it.  Pull  up  all  those  with  thin 
flimsy  petals  directly,  whether  double,  or  sin- 
gle, or  semi-double  ;  for,  as  the  flimsy  petal 
is  the  worst  fault,  nothing  but  an  entirely  new 
colour  should  save  the  very  handsomest  among 
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them.  If  there  be  any  come  single  or  semi- 
double,  with  thick  well-made  petals,  they  may 
be  saved  to  seed  from,  for  they  may  throw 
many  double  ones  with  similar  petals,  and  that 
is  all  we  desire.  By  destroying  all  that  do  not 
exhibit  some  desirable  property  in  a  conspicuous 
degree,  they  may  be  got  rid  of  before  they  have 
time  to  impregnate  the  better  sorts  ;  for  which 
purpose,  the  plants  must  be  examined  daily, 
and  several  times  a-day,  when  once  they  begin 
to  flower  ;  for  a  score  or  two  will  come  out  in 
a  warm  hour,  and  the  sooner  they  are  removed 
the  better.  There  will  be  but  few  left  out  of 
hundreds. 

Of  the  few  worth  saving  for  some  dis- 
tinct quality,  let  the  half-dozen  best  flowers 
seed,  because  it  is  desirable  to  save  the  season, 
and  begin  sowing  from  the  best  as  early  as 
possible  ;  therefore,  when  the  best  flowers  be- 
gin to  open,  mark  the  best  six,  taking  away 
all  others  directly  both  below  and  above  them, 
and  watch  the  ripening,  so  that  they  be  not 
scattered  abroad.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Hollyhock  the  following  will  be 
enough  for  the  present ;  we  may  be  more  ex- 
plicit hereafter. 

The  flower  should  be  round,  and  the  prin- 
cipal or  guard  petals  should  be  thick,  entire 
on  the  edges,  and  lie  flat,  being  free  from 
puckering  or  frilling. 

The  centre,  which  is  composed  of  florets, 
should  form  half  a  ball,  and  the  more  it  covers 
the  principal  or  guard  petals  the  better. 

These  florets  should  be  thick,  large,  whole 
on  the  edges,  perfectly  free  from  fringe,  or 
notch,  or  raggedness  all  over. 

The  colour  should  be  dense,  instead  of  wa- 
tery and  transparent  or  washy  as  that  of  the 
Hollyhock  is  generally.  The  more  bright  and 
novel  the  more  desirable. 

The  spike  should  be  close,  the  flowers 
touching  each  other,  and  tapering  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  The  footstalks  of  the  flower 
being  longer  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spike  than 
at  the  upper  end. 

There  is  no  fixed  height  for  the  plant ;  but 
the  flowers  should  begin  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  open  all  at  once. 


THE  YEGETAILE  MARROW,  AND   OTHER 
GOURDS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Melon,  Cucum- 
ber, and  Vegetable  Marrow,  few  Cucurbita* 
ceous  plants  are  cultivated  in  this  country, 
or,  if  so,  chiefly  for  curiosity  or  ornament. 
There  are,  however,  some  others  worthy  of 
notice  even  here,  whilst  their  importance  in 
hot  climates  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  Vegetable  Marrow  is  supposed  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  Cucurbita  Melopepo,  the  Melon 


Pumpkin,  or  Squash;  it  attains  a  considerable 
size  when  ripe,  measuring  about  a  foot  iu 
length,  and  four  or  five  inches  through,  being 
then  rather  strongly  ribbed,  although  they  are 
not  so  apparent  when  young.  The  fruit  are 
generally  used  when  nearly  half-grown,  al- 
though excellent  in  all  stages,  even  when  ripe, 
when  it  is  superior  to  the  pumpkin  for  pies. 
The  flesh  when  boiled  is  very  tender,  mild, 
and  buttery,  and  no  doubt  this  will  always  be 
the  sort  preferred  in  English  gardens.  It  was 
introduced  from  Persia  before  1816. 

The  other  varieties  of  this  plant,  called 
Squashes  in  the  United  States,  are  very  ex- 
tensively grown  there,  both  for  summer  and 
winter  use  ;  they  distinguish  two  classes  of 
them,  the  Bush  and  "Winter  Squashes  :  the 
former  being  grown  for  summer  use,  and  the 
latter,  as  indicated,  for  winter  stores.  The 
varieties  are  very  numerous  of  the  first  section, 
including  the  fiat  bush,  the  long  bush,  and  the 
crooked-necked  bush.  These  sorts  are  desira- 
ble for  small  gardens,  as  they  do  not  run 
along  the  ground  like  the  others,  but  form 
compact  bushes,  and  are  very  prolific.  Of  the 
winter  sorts,  there  are  the  white  winter,  the 
bell-slurped  winter,  the  crooh-neched  winter, 
and  many  others.  Cobbett  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  flat  bush  for  the  summer,  and  the 
long  white  for  the  winter.  In  cooking,  they 
require  no  peeling,  but  are  merely  washed 
clean,  and  plain  boiled  for  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes, or  until  done.  The  winter  sorts  pro- 
duce much  larger  fruit  than  the  others  ;  these 
latter  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  for  use,  in  order  not  to  weaken 
the  plants,  when  some  will  produce  nearly  a 
bushel  of  Squashes  ;  the  very  small  fruit  are 
said  to  form  a  better  pickle  than  Cucumbers. 

The  large  Gourd  is  the  Cucurbita  Potira, 
the  Potironjaunc  of  the  French,  and  is  a  very 
strong  grower,  throwing  out  shoots  twenty 
and  thirty  feet  long  in  a  few  weeks,  and  pro- 
ducing enormous  fruit;  it  has  been  grown  to 
the  weight  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  pounds 
the  single  fruit,  in  this  country.  "When  ripe, 
the  flesh  is  two  or  three  inches  thick,  of  a 
yellow  or  salmon  colour,  enclosing  the  seeds, 
which  are  stuck  round  the  sides  of  the  central 
cavity.  In  a  young  state,  the  fruit  are  very 
good,  used  as  a  Vegetable  Marrow,  or  in  soups, 
but  it  is  too  large  a  grower  to  be  recommended. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  it. 

Apparently,  a  variety  either  of  this  or  of  the 
preceding  is  the  Coucourzelle,  a  Vegetable 
Marrow  highly  esteemed  in  France.  It  is  a 
very  rambling  grower,  and  the  fruit  should 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  flower,  or 
it  becomes  too  large  for  use  ;  it  is  then  about 
six  inches  long,  and  nearly  two  through,  very 
tender  and  delicious. 

Varieties  of  the  Cucurbita  Potira  are  the 
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most  commonly  grown  in  Turkey,  the  markets 
of  Constantinople  being  supplied  with  them 
for  fully  six  months  in  the  year.  There  are 
several  varieties  grown,  and  they  are  univer- 
sally used  in  soups. 

The  Pumpkin  is  the  Cucurbita  Pepo,  a 
native  of  the  Levant,  and  introduced  to  this 
country  about  1570.  It  is  hardly  so  much 
grown  now  as  formerly,  although  Pumpkin- 
pie  may  still  be  occasionally  met  with.  On 
the  Continent  it  is  used  in  soups,  and  also 
boiled  and  fried.  Being  much  coarser  than 
the  Vegetable  Marrow,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  grown. 

The  Warted  Gourd,  or  Squash  (Cucurbita 
verrucosa),  is  a  native  of  the  East,  and  appears 
to  have  been  in  cultivation  since  1658.  It  is 
grown  in  North  America,  with  those  before 
mentioned,  under  the  common  name  of  squash, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  bush  varieties  belong 
to  this  species. 

The  Orange  Gourd  (Cucurbita  aurantla), 
and  the  Pear-shaped  Gourd  (C.  pyriformis), 
are  grown  and  used  like  the  others  in  Turkey, 
although  here  chiefly  used  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. Their  trivial  names  well  express  the 
shape  and  appearance  of  their  fruit. 

The  Turk's  Turban  Gourd  (Cucurbita 
cidoniformis)  takes  its  name  from  the  curious 
shape,  and  varied  colours  of  its  fruit.  The 
old  story  of  its  form  resulting  from  planting 
a  Gourd  near  a  Quince  tree,  when  the  former 
immediately  assumed  the  shape  of  the  latter 
fruit  in  addition  to  its  own,  is  a  very  fanciful 
origin  for  it,  to  say  no  more.  In  Turkey  it  is 
used  in  soups  liked  the  others. 

The  Bottle  Gourd  (Lagenaria  vulgaris)  is 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  as  early  as  1597.  This  is 
by  some  thought  to  be  the  Gourd  of  Jonas, 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  when  well 
supplied  with  moisture.  There  are  several 
varieties,  including  the  Club  Gourd,  the 
fruit  of  which  sometimes  attains  a  length 
of  six  or  seven  feet,  in  the  East.  The  Bottle 
Gourd  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople, 
the  young  fruit  being  cut  when  about  the  size 
of  useable  cucumbers,  the  inside  scooped  out, 
filled  up  with  rice  and  forced  meat,  and 
boiled.  Cooked  thus  it  is  in  great  repute 
with  the  Turks.  The  plants  are  trained  so 
as  to  form  cool  arbours,  so  grateful  in  a  hot 
climate. 

Many  other  sorts  of  Gourds,  and  allied 
plants,  are  cultivated  in  various  warm  climates; 
the  above  are  given  here  because  they  will  all 
succeed  during  our  summers,  treated  as  tender 
annuals. 

As  the  cultivation  of  one  species  is  appli- 
cable to  all,  the  following  directions  are  applied 
generally.     As    the   weather  is  not  usually 


warm  enough  for  these  plants  out  of  doors 
until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  the  seed 
need  not  be  sown  until  the  first  or  second 
week  in  April.  It  should  be  sown  in  pots 
filled  with  light  rich  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
cucumber  frame.  The  plants  should  be  care- 
fully potted  off  as  soon  as  the  seed  leaves 
expand,  singly  in  small  pots,  and  replaced  in 
a  close  heat  until  they  begin  to  grow  freely, 
when  they  should  be  topped  and  gradually 
hardened  off.  About  the  last  week  in  May, 
plant  them  out  singly,  where  they  are  to 
remain,  placing  a  hand-glass  over  each,  until 
they  are  well  established,  when  the  glass 
should  be  raised  on  bricks,  and  the  shoots 
trained  regularly  out.  They  are  generally 
allowed  to  grow  as  they  like,  into  a  confused 
mass,  of  plenty  of  leaves,  but  few  fruit.  They 
are  all  the  better  for  some  thinning  and  regu- 
lating,— thougli  little  time  can  generally  be 
spared  for  so  necessary  an  operation.  At  any 
rate,  once  well  established,  they  flourish  until 
the  frost  kills  them,  or  until  they  are  exhausted 
by  bearing.  The  places  generally  selected 
to  turn  these  plants  out,  is  most  frequently  the 
top  of  compost  and  rotten  dung  heaps,  or  old 
spent  hot-beds.  The  trenches  between  the 
asparagus  beds  are  also  good  situations  for  some 
of  them.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
selection  of  a  much  poorer  soil  would  not  be 
more  productive  of  profitable  results  than  the 
above  way.  If  a  barren  piece  of  land  were 
chosen,  the  plants  would  be  much  more 
manageable  ;  and  by  a  judicious  application  of 
water,  either  pure,  or  with  manure  in  solution, 
their  luxuriance  of  growth  could  be  checked, 
and  the  production  of  fruit  would  doubtless  be 
much  greater  than  under  the  old  system. 

If  the  first  supply  was  insufficient,  or  not 
likely  to  last  through  the  season,  a  sowing 
out  of  doors  may  be  made  in  July,  especially 
of  the  squashes.  Even  sown  as  late  as  August, 
these  latter  will  come  into  bearing,  and  keep 
on  the  supply  until  all  are  killed  by  frost.  In 
America  they  are  eaten  as  turnips,  and  are  by 
many  preferred  to  that  root.  If  any  of  these 
plants  are  put  out  in  the  open  quarters,  they 
should  have  the  same  summer  treatment  as 
other  crops,  being  kept  free  from  weeds,  the 
ground  stirred,  and  they  should  be  well  watered 
in  dry  weather.  These  plants  are  excellent 
for  covering  unsightly  objects, — as  palings, 
walls,  or  any  odd  corner,  being  easily  trained, 
— especially  the  smaller  fruited  sorts, — in  any 
required  direction,  and  in  the  autumn  their 
fruits  make  a  good  display. 

Besides  the  various  uses  already  noticed, 
and  many  more  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
mention,  various  kinds  afford  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  sea  stores,  lasting  long  after  all  ordinary 
vegetables  are  used  up,  and  forming  a  grateful 
addition  to  the  scanty  fare  of  a  long  voyage. 
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Yet  another  use  remains  to  be  mentioned, — 
the  young  leaves  and  tender  tops  form  an 
excellent  substitute  for  spinach,  especially  in 
hot  seasons  when  that  vegetable  is  most  liable 


to  fail.  No  danger  need  be  felt  in  picking  the 
tops  for  this  purpose,  as  such  a  process  will 
make  the  plants  more  branching,  and  increase 
the  quantity  of  fruits.  ._ 


Rustic  Bridge,  in  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Garden. 


THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  S  GARDEN,  REGENTS  PARK. 


The  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  was 
founded  in  1839,  by  Royal  Charter,  granted 
to  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk  and  others,  "for 
the  promotion  of  Botany  in  its  relation  to  the 
arts,  he.  ;  and  for  the  formation  of  an  exten- 
sive ornamental  and  botanical  garden,  near 
the  metropolis." 

The  site  of  ground  secured  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  project,  forms  the  inner  circle  of 
:he  Regent's  Park,  formerly  known  as  "Jen- 
kins'  Nursery;"  and  having  as  such  already 
been  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  was  so 
adapted  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  objects  of 
the  Society.  It  had  been  urged  that  this 
contiguity  to  the  metropolis  would  militate 
against  its  success,  since  it  would  be  found  im- 
possible to  cultivate  many  tender  and  delicate 
plants,  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  con- 
tinually charged  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 


with  particles  of  smoke.  It  must  indeed  be 
admitted  that  there  are  many  plants  to  which 
this  would  apply  ;  but  there  are  numberless 
others  which  can  be  brought  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  perfection,  notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages. 

Previously  to  their  taking  any  step  towards 
laying  out  their  gardens,  the  Council  of  the 
'Society  offered  a  premium  for  the  best 
design,  adapting  the  situation,  with  some  ex- 
isting features,  to  the  objects  they  had  in  view  : 
this  step  produced  several  designs,  none  of 
which  were  fully  approved  ;  and  the  plan  ulti- 
mately adopted,  was  the  joint  production  of 
the  Society's  Architect,  Mr.  Decimus  Burton, 
and  the  Curator,  Mr.  Robert  Marnoek.  The 
principal  parts  of  the  ground  have  been 
allotted  to  the  several  purposes  intended,  and 
part  of  an   extensive  iron  conservatory  and 
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hothouse  lias  been  erected  by  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Dublin.  The  conservatory,  which  is  to  be 
designated  the  "  winter  garden,"  is  ultimately 
proposed  to  extend  300  feet  in  length,  and  to 
cover  an  area  of  upwards  of  an  acre,  the 
average  height  of  the  building  not  extending 
much  over  twenty  feet. 

The  principal  objects  in  this  garden,  are  the 
conservatory ;  the  several  plots  of  ground 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  science,  decoration, 
and  utility  ;  and  the  broad  promenade  walk 
extending  across  the  garden  from  the  entrance 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  centre  of  the  conserva- 
tory. The  general  features,  in  an  ornamental 
point  of  view,  comprise  a  wide  expanse  of 
lawn,  pleasingly  undulated  and  furnished  with 
clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs,  a  good  breadth  of 
ornamental  water,  and  a  rustic  mound  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  about  which  are  several 
pieces  of  rustic  work,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  sketch  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
This  mound  commands  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  garden. 

The  conservatory  consists  of  a  series  of 
curved  ridges,  of  twenty-five  feet  span,  sup- 
ported in  the  inside  by  light  iron  columns  ; 
the  centre  ridge  is  a  span  of  fifty  feet,  with  a 
semicircular  projecting  front.  The  building 
is  entirely  composed  of  iron  and  glass,  the 
latter  continued  down  to  the  ground,  the 
upright  sashes  of  the  sides  forming  a  series  of 
folding  doors,  by  which  the  building  may  be 
entered  at  any  point. 

The  scientific  plots,  which  are  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  the  ground,  consist,  first,  of  a 
garden  devoted  to  such  medicinal  plants  as 
will  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  of  which  a  very 
extensive  collection  is  cultivated  ;  secondly,  a 
garden  in  which  a  large  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  are  planted  in  irregular 
beds,  according  to  the  "  Natural  System," — 
that  of  De  Candolle,  as  far  as  practicable,  has 
been  followed  ;  and  thirdly,  a  garden  illus- 
trating the  "  Linna;an  System,"  which  latter 
plot  contains  native  plants  only,  and  thus  illus- 
trates not  only  the  arrangement  of  Linnreus, 
but  the  British  Flora  also.  These  plots  are 
divided  by  banks  planted  with  shrubs.  On  the 
banks  in  various  parts  of  the  garden,  and  on 
the  lawn,  a  tolerably  full  collection  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  is  distributed.  The  orna- 
mental plots,  consist  of  a  small  oval  garden  near 
the  principal  entrance,  devoted  to  Roses.  Near 
it  is  another  parterre,  filled  with  hyacinths, 
tulips,  narcissus,  anemones,  and  similar  plants 
for  early  spring  flowering  ;  these  being  suc- 
ceeded by  verbenas,  petunias,  pelargoniums, 
heliotropes,  calceolarias,  and  other  summer 
bedding  plants.  Contiguous  to  this  is  another 
episodal  area,  planted  with  American  shrubs. 
Besides  these,  and  to  be  regarded  as  objects  of 
utility,  there  is  a  plot  of  ground  devoted  to 


specimens  of  agricultural  plants  ;  and  another, 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  form  a  full  collection 
of  such  plants  as  are  useful  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures. 

Fellows  of  the  Society  are  admitted  by  ballot, 
after  being  duly  proposed  and  seconded,  and 
in  ordinary  cases  pay  an  admission  fee  of  five 
guineas,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  two 
guineas  ;  or,  instead  of  this,  a  payment  of 
twenty  guineas.  Like  the  Horticultural,  (see 
p.  98,)  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  holds  three 
floral  exhibitions  during  the  London  season  ; 
and  on  a  similar  scale  of  magnificence.  At 
those  held  during  the  present  season,  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  in  the  shape  of  new  or  rare 
plants  have  been  produced  : — 

JEschynanthits  JBoschiamis,  is  a  stove 
perennial,  with  slender  drooping  branches, 
small,  sharply  ovate,  fleshy  leaves,  and  pro- 
portionally large,  curved,  tubular  scarlet  flow- 
ers, with  an  orange  throat,  and  dark  lines, 
profusely  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
on  single-flowered  stalks.  A  very  fine  subject 
shown  by  Messrs.  HendersoD,  of  Pineapple- 
place. 

Torenia  asiatica,  is  an  annual  stove-plant, 
of  dwarf  branching  habit,  ovate,  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  mimulus-like  flowers  of  a  peculiar 
bluish-lilac  colour,  marked  with  large  deep 
purple  spots.  This  very  beautiful  plant  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  at  the  Holme, 
Regent's  Park. 

Cupheaplaty  centra,  a  Mexican  suh-shrubby 
plant,  with  oval-shaped  leaves,  and  tube-like 
scarlet  flowers  from  their  axils  ;  it  is  a  pretty 
plant  for  a  warm  green-house  or  cool  stove,  and 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Gompholobhim  Hugelii,  a  New  Holland 
shrub,  of  slender  growth,  with  leaves,  formed 
of  three  small  linear  leaflets,  and  yellow 
butterfly-shaped  flowers.  A  pretty  green- 
house shrub,  shown  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  and 
Co.,  of  Exeter. 

Gompholobiumsj).7iova,vf as  sent  by  Messrs. 
Lucombe  and  Co.  ;  it  has  trifoliolate  leaves, 
with  linear  leaflets,  and  large  crimson  flowers, 
with  purple  wings,  in  the  way  of  G.  polymor- 
phum,  but  of  shrubby  habit. 

Calystegia  p>ubescens,  the  double-flowered 
convolvulus,with  pink  flowers,  sent  from  China 
very  recently  by  Mr.  Fortune  :  this  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting. 

Libertia  azurea,  an  herbaceous  frame  plant, 
with  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  pale  blue  irida- 
ceous  flowers,  borne  sparingly  on  a  tall  stem  : 
it  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Henderson. 

Chorozema  ericoides,  a  greenhouse  shrub, 
with  yellow  and  red  butterfly-shaped  flowers  : 
this  was  shown  by  Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  at 
Bromley. 

Musscenda  macropliylla,  a  large  growing 
shrub,  with  large  ovate-acuminate  leaves,  and 
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bunches  of  orange  coloured  tubular  flowers, 
which,  however,  soon  fade  :  each  bunch  of 
flowers  has  three  large  white  bracts,  which  are 
the  most  showy  part  of  the  plant.  It  is  suitable 
for  a  warm  conservatory  ;  and  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Ayres,  gardener  at  Brooklands,  Black- 
heath. 

Achimenes  Leibmanni,  a  variety — for  it  can 
be  nothing  more — of  graudiflora,  with  rather 
deeper  coloured  flowers  :  shown  by  Messrs. 
Henderson. 

Lobelia  sp.  said  to  be  from  South  America, 
of  tall  branching  habit,  with  very  long  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  and  small  deep  red  flowers,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Dods,  gardener  at  Cleifden. 

Clitoria  Tei-natea  major,  a  climbing  stove 
plant,  with  large  deep-blue  butterfly-shaped 
flowers,  said  to  come  from  Sidney,  New  South 
Wales  ;  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ayres. 

Tkysanotis  sp.  said  to  be  raised  from  Cape 
seeds — probably  Australian — was  shown  by 
Mr.  Stanley,  gardener  at  Sidcup  ;  it  has 
purple  fringed  flowers,  and  is  a  pretty  green- 
house herbaceous  plant. 

JPavetta  borbonica,  is  a  handsome  stove 
evergreen,  with  large  lance-shaped  leaves, 
mottled  with  light  and  dark  green,  and  orna- 
mented by  red  veins  ;  it  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  gardener  at  Ealing  Park. 

Tlieophrasta  Jvssicei,  is  a  stately  unbranched 
stove  shrub,  with  a  tuft  of  evergreen  oblong 
lance-shaped  spinous  leaves,  and  heads  of  dirty 
white  flowers,  seldom  seen.  It  is  a  very  rare 
plant,  and  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Rollisson. 

Erythrachiton  bruzilienses,  is  a  stove  shrub, 
with  fine  obovate-acuminate  leaves,  tapering 
below,  and  bearing  white  trumpet-shaped  flow- 
ers ;  it  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Co. 

Achimenes  argyrostigma :  this  is  sometimes 
considered  a  worthless  plant.  Mr.  Dobson, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Beck  of  Isleworth,  had  a  fine 
large  tuft  of  it,  nicely  flowered,  and  though 
not  a  showy  plant,  it  is  a  very  pretty  one. 

Azalea  indica,  var.  Conqueror,  is  a  large  pale 
red,  well-formed  flower  :  shown  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

Erica  Smainsonii  inflata,  is  a  pretty  seed- 
ling Heath  of  Messrs.  Rollisson's,  with  inflated 
tubular  salmon-coloured  flowers,  with  a  re- 
curved limb  :  it  is  a  good  variety. 

Erica  Vernonii  superba,  is  a  seedling  with 
white  coloured  flowers,  with  an  inflated  tube, 
narrow  mouth,  and  spreading  limb;  it  has  also 
a  long  red  calyx,  which  is  conspicuous  in  con- 
trast with  the  white  of  the  corolla  :  a  good 
variety  in  the  way  of  Shannoniana,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapham. 

Erica  Whartoniana,  is  a  seedling  with 
flowers  in  the  way  of  the  last,  but  more  fleMi- 
coloured  :  it  was  shown  by  Messrs  Rollisson. 

Erica  Cremesiana,  is  a  variety  in  the  way 
of  ampullacea,  with  flesh-coloured  flowers. 

Erica  jasminiflora  vittata,   is  a  seedling 
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with  inflated  tube-shaped  flowers  like  jasmini- 
flora, and  delicately  streaked  with  a  few  pink 
longitudinal  lines  ;  it  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Barnes. 

Cereus  Allnuttii,  is  a  cross  between  C. 
grandiflorus  and  C.  speciosissimus,  partaking 
of  the  character  of  both  ;  the  flowers  are 
orange- scarlet,  but  do  not  appear  to  open 
freely — at  least,  by  day  ;  it  was  raised  and 
shown  by  J.  Allnutt,  Esq.,  of  Clapham. 

THE  NATURAL  ORDER  RANUNCULACEjE: 
The  natural  order  of  Ranunculaceje,  or  the 
Crowfoot  tribe,  belongs  to  the  class  of  poly- 
petalous  dicotyledonous  plants,  having  its  sta- 
mens adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  ovaries, 
anthers  bursting  by  longitudinal  slits,  several 
distinct  simple  carpels,  leaves  without  stipules, 
sheathing  at  the  base,  and  some  peculiarities 
in  the  seed.  Some  of  the  plants,  as  the  Thalic- 
trums,  are  without  petals  to  the  flowers  ;  the 
calyx  of  Pasonia  is  persistent,  not  deciduous, 
as  is  in  general  the  case. 

This  order  is  usually  placed  first  in  arrange- 
ments of  plants  by  what  is  called  the  Natural 
System.  Taking  a  comprehensive  view,  the 
plants  it  contains  are  of  a  very  suspicious  cha- 
racter, for  the  most  part  possessing  acrid, 
caustic,  and  poisonous  properties.  The  caustic 
is  however  so  volatile,  that  in  most  cases  either 
drying  of  the  plant,  infusion  in  water,  or  boiling, 
are  sufficient  to  dissipate  it  ;  it  is. neither  acid 
nor  alkaline  ;  it  is  increased  by  acid,  sugar, 
wine,  honey,  spirit,  &c,  and  is  only  effectually 
destroyed  by  water. 

The  principal  properties  of  the  plants  of 
this  order,  which  belong  to  the  British  Flora, 
are  of  the  nature  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  ;  in  this  place  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  present  a  brief  summary  of  the  quali- 
ties of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  of 
the  order,  whether  native  or  exotic.  The 
roots  of  some  of  the  perennial  species  of  Ado- 
nis, are  said  to  possess  emmenagogue  proper- 
ties :  those  of  several  Aconitnms  are  acrid  and 
poisonous  in  a  high  degree  ;  the  roots  of  A. 
Napellus  have  been  occasionally  mistaken  for 
horse-radish,  and  productive  of  serious  conse- 
quences ;  those  of  A.  ferox  are  dreadfully 
poisonous.  Several  species  of  Hellebore  are 
drastic  purgatives.  Pxonia  has  acrid  bitter 
roots,  which  are,  however,  said  to  poss'  s*  anti- 
spasmodic qualities  :  the  root  of  Hydrastis 
canadensis  is  exceedingly  bitter,  and  used  in 
North  America,  under  the  name  of  Yellow- 
root,  as  a  tonic  :  that  of  Coptis  trifoliata,  or 
Gold  Thread,  is  also  a  pure  and  powerful 
bitter,  and  is  employed  as  a  popular  remedy 
for  aphthous  aft'ections  of  the  mouth  of  chil- 
dren, in  the  United  States  :  the  root  of  Ane- 
mone Pulsatilla  causes  colic  and  vomiting  :  a 
'1 iction  of  that  of  Clematis  dioica  in  sea- 
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water,  is  a  powerful  purge  in  hydropic  cases  : 
Ranunculus  Tliora  has  exceedingly  acrid  and 
poisonous  roots  :  the  roots  of  Actsea  spicata 
are  also  antispasmodic  and  astringent  :  Xan- 
thorhiza  apiifolia  possesses  a  very  pure  tonic 
bitter  property  in  the  wood  and  bark  ;  an  in- 
tensely bitter  gum  and  resin  are  also  contained 
in  the  plant.  Several  species  of  Ranunculus 
are  powerfully  acrid,  producing  blisters  or 
ulcers  in  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  the  leaves 
of  Clematis  recta,  C.  vitalba,  and  G.  Flam- 
nnla,  possess  similar  properties,  but  not  so 
powerful  ;  those  of  the  two  latter  plants  espe- 
cially, and  of  Ranunculus  Flammula  and  R. 
sceleratus,  are  used  by  the  beggars  to  form 
artificial  ulcers  ;  they  lose  this  property  by 
drying  or  exposure  to  heat.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  Africa,  the  leaves  of  Knowltonia  ves- 
cicatoria,  are  used  as  vescicatories.  The  leaves 
of  Helleborus  fostidus  are  said  to  be  very 
efficacious  as  a  vermifuge.  The  leaves  and 
stalks  of  Delphinum  Consolida  are  employed 
in  making  some  cosmetics,  but  not  without 
danger  ;  those  of  several  Aconi  turns  are  nar- 
cotico-acrid  poisons.  The  seeds  of  many  pos- 
sess very  active  properties  ;  those  of  Pasonia 
officinalis  are  emetic  ;  the  fruit  of  Aetata 
is  poisonous  ;  the  seeds  of  Delphinum  Staphis- 
agria  are  extremely  poisonous,  owing  that 
quality  to  a  peculiar  alkali  called  delphinia. 
Nigella  has  aromatic  sub-acrid  seeds,  which 
have  been  used  instead  of  pepper. 

A  good  many  spices  of  this  order  are  natives 
of  Britain,  and  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  order  is  found  in  Europe  ;  indeed  the  pro- 
portion found  in  Europe  has  been  estimated  at 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  order.  North  America 
possesses  fewer,  but  still  a  good  number  of 
species,  estimated  at  one-seventh  ;  South 
America  has  about  one-seventeenth,  and  India 
one-twenty-fifth.  Some  few  are  found  also  in 
Africa  and  in  New  Holland.  They  affect  a 
cool  damp  climate,  and  when  met  with  in  the 
tropics,  it  is  on  some  elevated  tracts — the  sides 
or  summits  of  lofty  mountains. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  to  enter  so 
.  far  into  the  question  of  botanical  affinities 
as  to  explain  minutely  what  are  the  distin- 
guishing features  between  this  order  and  those 
with  which  it  admits  of  contrast  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  them  briefly  :  the  most 
powerful  and  close  relationship  lies  in  the 
order  Dilleniaceaj,  Magnoliscea?,  Papaveraceas, 
Nymphreacea?,  and  Umbelliferag :  from  the 
first  it  differs  in  the  want  of  arilke,  in  habit, 
and  in  having  a  deciduous  calyx  ;  from  the 
second,  in  sensible  qualities  and  want  of  sti- 
pules ;  the  third  differs  in  having  narcotic 
instead  of  acrid  properties,  and  milky,  not 
wateryfluids;  and  the  fourth  in  having  concrele 
carpels  ;  Umbelliferre  differ  in  having  the 
stamens   always   definite  in  number,   and  in 


having  their  calyx  united  with  the  ovarum. 
A  more  distant  relationship  exists  between  the 
order  and  Rosacea?  and  Sarraceniacee  ;  and 
some  analogy  has  been  traced  between  it  and 
Alisraaceae,  an  order  of  Monocotyledons. 
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A  little  practice  is  worth  a  good  deal  of 
theory;  and  while  we  leave  to  others  the  de- 
tails as  to  the  probable  why  and  wherefore,  we 
shall  simply  give  a  few  hints  as  to  the  mode 
we  have  successfully  adopted  in  the  pruning 
and  training  of  the  Dahlia.  "We  believe  the 
practice  of  many,  who  cut  their  plants  into 
mere  skeletons,  with  a  notion  that  the  less  the 
root  has  to  do  the  larger  the  flowers  come,  is 
subsiding  a  good  deal ;  we  have  always  repro- 
bated it.  We  have  always  felt  confident  that 
the  flowers  derive  great  nourishment  from  the 
leaves  as  well  as  from  the  roots,  and  have 
always  acted  on  that  supposition.  We  have 
invariably  abstained  from  cutting  off  a  single 
branch,  unless  two  were  in  each  other's  way, 
in  which  case  we  removed  the  weakest,  or  it 
was  coming  too  weak  to  bear  a  strong  bloom, 
in  which  case  it  would  do  no  good.  It  may 
be  taken  safely  enough  as  a  proved  fact,  that 
the  less  flowers  there  are  permitted  to  perfect 
themselves  on  a  branch  the  stronger  the  flowers 
will  come,  and  the  more  there  are  the  weaker 
they  come,  consequently  there  could  be  no 
mistake  in  thinning  the  buds  ;  but  the  Dahlia 
is  monstrously  uncertain,  and  if  we  reduced 
the  buds  as  soon  as  they  appeared  we  might 
remove  those  that  would  come  perfect  and 
leave  those  that  would  not.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  allow  the  buds  to  advance  far 
enough  to  promise  a  perfect  bloom  before  we 
select  those  we  mean  to  leave,  and  having 
made  up  our  minds  which  afford  the  best 
chance  of  perfection,  we  may  remove  all  those 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  benefit 
of  this  will  be  easily  seen  in  the  increased  size 
and  perfection  of  those  left  on  the  plant.  And 
it  is  equally  important  that  the  instant  we  find 
a  bloom  is  coming  bad  or  unfit  to  show,  or  the 
instant  it  be  gone  by  its  perfect  state,  it  should 
be  taken  off,  because  it  is  weakening  the 
powers  of  the  plant  as  long  as  it  remains  on. 
The  first  side  shoots  from  the  main  stem  will 
all  yield  large  showable  flowers,  and  therefore 
stakes  should  be  driven  to  fasten  them  to  as 
they  grow,  and  they  should  be  fastened  so  as 
not  to  be  in  each  other's  way.  But  when  these 
side  shoots  throw  out  their  lateral  branches 
they  would  be  too  numerousfor  all  to  remain  on 
the  plant,  and  therefore  such  of  them  as  come 
weakly  or  can  be  spared  without  detriment  to 
the  plant,  should  be  takep  away  while  young, 
and  so  should  all  those  that  sprout  out  again 
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near  the  place  they  are  taken  from.  As  a 
general  rule,  besides  all  these,  there  is  one  that 
should  be  observed  whenever  a  flower  is 
coining  fine  ;  it  is,  to  take  off  the  end  of  the 
branch  it  is  on,  to  prevent  any  growth  beyond 
it,  for  that  would  weaken  the  flower  a  good 
deal.  Besides  this  mode  of  treatment  being 
good  for  the  flowers  coming  on,  it  strengthens 
the  plant  for  succeeding  blooms.  The  only 
difference  to  make  incase  of  the  plant  being 
wanted  for  a  garden  ornament,  is  to  leave  on 
more  flower  buds,  but  let  them  be  all  placed 
at  equal  distances. 


THE  XERANTHEMUM EVERLASTING 

OR  ETERNAL    FLOWER. 

There  was  a  time  when  these  flowers  were 
valued  highly  on  account  of  their  lasting  quali- 
ties, it  being  well  known  that  they  will  retain 
their  form  and  colour  for  years  after  they  are 
gathered  and  hung  up.  The  great  variety  of 
hard  or  horny  petalled  flowers  that  now  form 
the  English  winter  nosegays  have  become 
quite  an  article  of  commerce,  and  the  natural 
variety  is  greatly  increased  by  artificial  co- 
louring. Nevertheless  without  these  helps, 
there  are  several  very  pretty  kinds  which  are 
easily  cultivated,  and  serve  well  to  enliven  the 
flower-vases  and  cups  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
There  are  several  varieties  and  species,  and  all 
of  them  useful  and  good.  Miller  mentions  six 
species  :  Xeranthemum  annuum,  X.  inaper- 
tum,  X.  orientale,  X.  speciosissimum,  X.  re- 
tortum,  and  X.  sesamoides.  Of  the  first,  there 
are  purple  and  white,  single  and  double,  and 
these  have  been  grown  a  good  deal  in  England. 
The  fourth  sort  bears  a  large  yellow  flower,  and 
rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  three  or  four  feet 
high  ;  the  colour  of  this  kind  is  very  bright, 
and  the  flowers  are  very  showy  and  brilliant  ; 
but  they  are  not  produced  very  numerously. 
The  culture  of  these  plants  is  simple.  The 
seeds  are  sown,  like  other  annuals,  on  a 
slight  hot-bed  in  spring,  and  when  they  are 
up  they  are  watered  and  kept  clear  of  weeds 
until  they  are  large  enough  to  pot  or  plant 
out.  They  may  be  planted  out  in  the  common 
borders  or  on  beds,  a  foot  apart  at  the  least, 
and  then  left  to  bloom  ;  or  as  they  are  capable 
of  being  brought  forward  in  bloom  they  may 
be  sown  in  autumn  and  potted  like  ten-week 
stocks,  and  kept  in  frames  over  the  winter. 
They  will  then  flower  much  earlier  and 
stronger,  and  thus  grow,  as  stocks  do,  two  com- 
plete seasons;  the  flowers  should  be  gathered 
while  perfectly  bright  and  soon  after  they  are 
opened  ;  if  they  remain  long  in  bloom  the  seeds 
begin  to  swell,  and  the  flower  will  in  a  few 
months  come  to  pieces  ;  but  if  gathered  when 
young,  they  continue  wlvjrlc  and  quite  brilliant 
Idt  years.     All  the  sorts  will  grow  in  the  open 


air  in  the  summer  time,  and  will  succeed  with 
the  treatment  of  most  tender  annuals,  though 
some  of  them  are  far  from  tender.  They  are 
from  various  countries  :  for  instance,  X.  an- 
nuum is  from  Austria,  X.  inapertum  is  from 
Italy,  X.  orientale  is  from  the  Levant,  X. 
speciosissimum  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  so  also  is  X.  retortum,  and  X.  sesa- 
moides. Seeds  may  be  had  both  of  English 
growth  and  imported;  and  a  few  should  always 
be  sown  in  a  garden  of  any  size,  for  keeping, 
when  dry,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  their  present 
appearance.  The  Cape  species  require  to  be 
grown  in  a  green-house,  and  only  succeed 
well  with  very  careful  treatment,  though  they  do 
not  require  to  be  kept  very  close.  With  regard 
to  the  dyeing  process,  it,  in  our  opinion,  con  • 
verts  the  real  to  an  artificial  flower  ;  while 
retaining  its  colour  and  the  natural  form  it  is 
curious,  but  the  instant  the  strong  colouring 
is  upon  it  the  charm  is  gone,  and  gay  as  the 
novelty  may  appear  we  might  as  well  put  up 
with  the  regular  artificial  flowers  of  cloth  and 
paper,  for  they  would  look  more  natural 
whether  they  were  so  or  not. 


THE  ACONITE,  MONKSHOOD,  OR 
WOLFSBANE. 
Tins  is  a  popular  herbaceous  plant,  found  in 
most  gardens,  growing  freely  in  all  kinds  of 
soil,  and  requiring  little  or  no  care  in  culture. 
It  is  a  rank  poison,  and  is  on  that  account  dis- 
couraged in  gardens  where  there  are  families, 
because  so  small  a  quantity  is  fatal  that  the 
juice  of  the  plant,  when  bruised,  if  it  were 
accidentally  rubbed  against  a  wound  would 
seriously  afflict,  if  not  cause  death.  Indeed 
the  ancients  used  to  poison  their  darts  with 
the  juice  of  this  plant  to  insure  the  death  of 
the  victim.  Miller  numbers  ten  species; 
namely,  A.  lycoctonum,  with  yellow  flowers  ; 
A.  altissimum,  with  yellow  flowers  ;  A.  varie- 
gatum,  with  blue  flowers  ;  A.  Anthora,  with 
yellowflowers;  A.  Napellus,  with  blue  flowers ; 
A.  pyramidale,  the  common  blue  Monkshood  ; 
A.  alpinum,  with  blue  flowers;  A.  pyrcnaium, 
with  yellow  flowers  ;  A.  Cammarum,  and  A. 
orientale,  with  white  flowers  ;  all  these  are 
more  or  less  ornamental,  but  A.  pyramidale  is 
the  principal  garden  species.  It  propagates 
easily  from  the  parting  of  the  rout,  and  it  also 
seeds  freely.  There  is  a  garden  variety  with 
blue  and  white  striped  or  mottled  flowers  ; 
a  very  showy  dwarf  and  highly  ornamental 
plant, desirable  in  even  choice  borders,  whereas 
the  coarse  kind  is  only  fit  for  the  back  portions 
of  wide  borders,  for  the  sake  of  its  long  spikes 
of  purple  flowers.  The  variegated  kind  may 
begrown  about  in  front  of  the  borders,  forming, 
as  it  does,  a  pretty  dwarf  plant  with  :\  good 
share,  of  bloom,  and  that  bloom  bright  and 
pretty.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow 
r.  l!  2 
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the  plant  may  be  dug  up  and  the  root  parted 
into  as  many  as  you  require,  or  as  many  as  it 
will  make,  according  to  your  wants,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  root  to  meet  such  wants  ;  for 
instance,  if  you  greatly  want  increase,  make 
as  many  pieces  as  you  can  so  as  you  have  a 
heart  to  each  piece.  These  will  take  two  or 
three  seasons  to  get  to  any  size ;  but  if  the 
object  be  merely  to  increase  a  little,  it  is  better 
to  part  the  root  into  only  two  or  three  pieces, 
and  so  preserve  them  large  enough  to  bloom 
directly.  In  this  case  they  may  be  planted 
at  once  where  they  are  to  bloom.  In  case  of 
propagating  them  as  much  as  possible,  and 
parting  them  into  small  pieces,  a  bed  should 
be  made  of  good  rich  kitchen  garden  soil,  and 
the  pieces  should  be  planted  six  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  a  foot  from  each 
other.  Here  as  they  grow  or  spring  the  weeds 
should  be  cleared  away  and  the  bed  be  kept 
clean;  and  they  may  remain  on  this  bed  one. 
two,  or  three  seasons,  according  to  the  size  you 
wish  them  to  attain  before  you  plant  them  out 
for  ornament.  In  dry  parching  weather  they 
will  require  watering  while  young,  and  they 
should  be  looked  to  all  the  while  they  are 
making  their  growth,  for  a  check  for  want  of 
moisture  would  make  about  a  season  difference 
in  the  growth.  The  planting  out  where  they 
should  bloom  should  be  done  just  as  the  leaves 
die  off  to  a  yellow  colour,  when  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  regular  borders  or  blooming 
beds,  and  labels  should  be  placed  by  them 
with  their  names. 


THE  EGG  PLANT. 
The  fruit  of  the  Egg  plant  (Solanum  Melon- 
gcna  esculentum)  is  extensively  grow  n  in  tropical 
climates  for  kitchen  use,  and  is  also  much  used 
in  France  and  in  various  other  parts  of  Europe 
for  similar  purposes.  About  Montpelier  it  is 
extensively  grown,  being  used  by  rich  and 
poor — from  the  middle  of  summer  till  the  end 
of  October.  The  varieties  are  known  in 
France  under  the  appellation  of  Aubergine,  and 
in  the  East  Indies  as  Bringalls.  Although 
long  known  on  the  continent,  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  were  introduced  to  this  country  before 
1815,  and  then,  perhaps,  only  as  curiosities. 

Although  numerous  varieties  exist  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  the  two  best  known  in 
this  country  are  the  Round  Purple,  and  the 
Long  Purple  Egg  plants.  These  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  White  Egg  plant,  (Sola- 
num Melongena),  frequently  grown  as  an 
ornamental  tender  annual,  and  unfit  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  The  esculent  egg  plants  attain 
a  height  of  about  three  feet,  with  large  downy 
leaves,  and  large  pale  purple  flowers.  The 
branches,  leaves,  and  calyx  are  al>o  slightly 
spiny.  The  fruit  of  the  round  variety  is  of 
an  obovate  shape,  about  four  inches  long  and 
three  inches  through,  of  a  deep  purple  colour 


when  ripe.  The  long  variety  produces  fruit 
from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length,  a  little 
club-shaped,  and  generally  slightly  bent,  and 
assuming  a  deep  purple  colour  as  it  ripens. 
Both  sorts  vary  in  the  colouring  of  the  fruit, 
the  last  more  so  than  the  round. 

The  culture  of  these  plants  is  similar  to 
that  of  other  tender  annuals,  but  where  the 
fruit  are  wanted  in  the  greatest  perfection,  it 
is  better  to  devote  a  pit  or  frame  purposely  to 
them.  For  this  purpose  a  good  hot-bed  should 
be  prepared  in  February,  and  the  seeds  sown 
in  pots,  and  when  two  or  three  inches  high 
potted  off  into  five-inch  pots,  one  plant  in  a 
pot,  and  kept  in  a  good  heat,  and  well  attended 
to  for  water.  When  the  pots  become  full  of 
roots  they  should  be  turned  out  into  a  pit 
or  frame,  in  which  a  foot  of  very  rich,  light 
compost  has  been  prepared,  three  feet  below 
the  glass.  The  plants  should  be  placed  at  a 
foot  apart,  well  watered,  and  the  frames  kept 
close  and  shaded  for  a  day  or  two  until  the 
roots  begin  to  take  hold  of  the  new  soil. 
Afterwards,  a  high  temperature,  and  plenty  of 
air  to  prevent  drawing  the  plants  up  weakly, 
should  be  given  them  ;  and  they  should  also 
be  abundantly  watered,  sprinkling  them  at 
night,  when  shutting  up,  as  a  preventive  of 
the  red  spider,  to  the  attacks  of  which  they 
are  very  liable.  As  the  plants  advance  they 
should  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air ; 
and  when  they  reach  the  glass  the  lights  may 
be  entirely  removed.  Copious  waterings  must 
still  be  continued,  and  the  plants  will  advance 
rapidly  to  perfection.  Under  this  management 
each  plant  will  produce  from  six  to  ten  fine 
fruit. 

Where  this  plan  is  considered  too  much 
trouble,  they  may  be  raised  in  heat  and  potted 
off  as  recommended,  and  afterwards  turned 
out  against  a  south  or  west  wall,  in  light  rich 
soil,  and  attended  too  well  with  water,  being 
kept  neatly  nailed  to  the  wall.  In  such  a 
situation  they  will  do  very  well. 

In  the  East  Indies,  especially  at  Bombay, 
they  are  extensively  used  in  curries  and  made 
dishes,  but  the  best  and  most  usual  method  of 
dressing  them  is,  first,  to  parboil  them,  then 
divide  them  lengthways,  score  them  across 
and  across  with  a  knife,  dress  them  with 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  broil  them  on  a 
gridiron.  Another  method  is  to  split  the  fruit 
lengthways  into  three  pieces,  score  them,  and 
well  rub  them  with  salt,  and  set  them  to  drain 
for  two  or  three  hours,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  bitter  taste  which,  otherwise,  would  render 
them  unpalatable  ;  then  pepper,  and  fry  in 
butter  with  bread  crumbs.  Cooked  in  either  of 
these  ways,  they  make  a  very  palatable  dish. 
In  Turkey  they  are  very  extensively  used  in 
soups  and  other  dishes  ;  several  varieties,  if 
not  distinct  species,  being  cultivated  for  these 
purposes. 
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WEIGELA     ROSEA. 

( LindLcy.) 
THE    ROSE-COLOURED  WEIGELA. 


This  plant  is  described  at  p.  127  as  a  shrub 
resembling  a  Philadelphia,  with  opposite  ellip- 
tical leaves,  and  axillary  and  terminal  flowers, 
three  or  four  springing  from  each  axil  or  end 
of  the  shoot  :  the  flowers  are  moreover  stated 
to  be  rose-coloured  outside,  and  white  inter- 
nally, an  inch  long,  and  something  more  in 
diameter  when  expanded.  Such  a  description 
raised  the  expectation  that  it  would  prove  to 
be  a  beautiful  subject,  and  those  who  enter- 
tained this  hope  have  not  been  disappointed 
now  that  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  last 
part  of  their  Journal  (July  1845)  have  pub- 
lished a  coloured  figure  of  the  plant.  To  this 
source  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of 
giving  the  accompanying  engraving,  from 
which  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  plant  may  be  formed. 

In  the  Journal  just  referred  to,  Mr.  For- 
tune, who    was  happy    in    discovering    this 


plant  while  in  China,  and  by  whom  it  was  sent 
to  this  country,  gives  the  following  particulars 
respecting  it,  additional  to  what  was  stated  at 
p.  127  :— 

"  When  I  first  discovered  this  beautiful 
plant  it  was  growing  in  a  mandarin's  garden 
on  the  island  of  Chusan,  and  literally  loaded 
with  its  fine  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  hung 
in  graceful  bunches  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  and  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
garden,  which  was  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  peculiar  style  so  much  admired  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  north,  was  often  visited  by  the 
officers  of  the  regiments  who  were  quartered 
at  Tinghae,  and  was  generally  called  the. 
Grotto,  on  account  of  the  pretty  rock-work 
with  which  it  was  ornamented.  Every  one 
saw  and  admired  the  beautiful  Weigela.  which 
was  also  a  great  favourite  with  the  old  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  place  belonged.     I  imme- 
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diately  marked  it  as  one  of  the  finest  plants 
of  Northern  China,  and  determined  to  send 
plants  of  it  home  in  every  ship  until  I  should 
hear  of  its  safe  arrival. 

"  All  the  gardens  of  the  mandarins  in  the 
north  of  China  are  small,  and  as  there  is  only 
room  for  a  few  plants,  these  are  always  of 
the  most  select  and  handsome  description. 
Amongst  my  collections  are  several  other 
plants  which  are  common  in  these  gardens, 
all  of  which  are  of  great  beauty  and  interest. 
Azaleas,  Roses,  Moutans,  Glycine  sinensis 
alba,  Viburnums  (more  handsome  than  our 
common  Gueldres  rose),  and  various  other 
free-flowering  shrubs,  make  these  gardens 
extremely  gay,  particularly  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months. 

"  Weigela  rosea  is  unknown  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  China,  and  therefore  I  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  prove  hardy,  or 
nearly  so,  in  England  ;  but,  if  not,  it  will 
make  a  first-rate  green-house  plant,  and  will 
take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful 
Azaleas  and  Camellias  of  its  own  country.  I 
never  met  with  it  in  a  wild  state  on  the 
Chinese  hills,  and  it  is  therefore  just  possible 
that  it  may  have  been  originally  introduced 
to  China  from  Japan  :  this,  however,  is  only 
conjecture.  In  the  north  of  China,  where  the 
plant  is  found,  the  thermometer  sometimes 
sinks  within  a  few  degrees  of  zero,  and  the 
country  is  frequently  covered  with  snow,  and 
yet  in  these  circumstances  it  sustains  no  in- 
jury. 

"  As  this  shrub  has  been  liberally  distri- 
buted amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  some  remarks  upon  its  habits  and 
cultivation  will  probably  be  acceptable.  It 
forms  a  neat  middle-sized  bush,  not  unlike  a 
Philadelphus  inhabit,  deciduous  in  winter,  and 
flowers  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  One 
great  recommendation  to  it  is,  that  it  is  a  plant 
of  the  easiest  cultivation.  Cuttings  strike 
readily  any  time  during  the  spring  or  summer 
months,  with  ordinary  attention ;  and  the 
plant  itself  grows  well  in  any  common  garden- 
soil.  It  should  be  grown  in  this  country  as  it 
is  in  China,  not  tied  up  in  that  formal  un- 
natural way  in  which  we  frequently  see  plants 
which  are  brought  to  our  exhibitions,  but  a 
main  stem  or  two  chosen  for  leaders,  which  in 
their  turn  throw  out  branches  from  their  sides, 
and  then,  when  the  plant  comes  into  bloom, 
the  branches,  which  are  loaded  with  beautiful 
flowers,  hang  down  in  graceful  and  natural 
festoons.  It  was  a  plant  of  this  kind  which  I 
have  already  noticed  as  growing  in  the  grotto- 
garden  on  the  island  of  Chusan  ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  plants  of  equal  beauty  will  soon  be 
produced  in  our  gardens  in  England. 

"  The  possessors  of  Weigela  rosea  had  better 
give  it  some  slight  protection  during  the  next 


winter,  by  keeping  it  either  in  a  green-house 
or  frame  until  duplicates  are  made,  when  these 
can  be  planted  out  in  the  open  air.  The  main 
object  should  be  to  enable  the  plant  to  ripen 
its  wood  well,  for  when  this  is  done  it  will  not 
only  be  more  hardy,  but  it  will  also  flower 
better  in  the  following  season. 

"  Its  capability  of  standing  out  our  English 
winters  will  be  shown  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  next  winter  ;  but 
whether  it  prove  itself  a  hardy  or  a  green- 
house plant,  it  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
finest  shrubs  which  have  been  introduced  to 
this  country  of  late  years." 

Whether  this  Weigela  proves  to  be  a  hardy 
plant,  as  anticipated,  or  not,  it  will  certainly 
prove  an  acquisition  in  two  points  of  view. 
If  not  hardy  enough  to  endure  our  climate 
when  planted  out  fully  exposed,  it  will  cer- 
tainly thrive  against  a  conservative  wall  ;  and, 
as  a  forcing  shrub,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  will  soon  be  brought  into  very  extensive 
cultivation.  From  its  habit,  it  also  appears 
likely  to  be  suitable — which  all  plants  are  not 
— for  being  grown  during  the  winter  season 
for  furnishing  cut  flowers. 

The  genus  Weigela,  constituted  by  Thun- 
berg,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Caprifolia- 
ceas,  or  the  Honeysuckle  tribe  (the  Caprifoils  of 
Lindley  in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom),  and  is 
closely  related  to  Diervilla,  from  which  modern 
botanists  have  doubted  its  distinctness.  Now, 
however,  that  good  materials  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  examination,  it  is  found  to  be  suf- 
ficiently distinct  for  practical  purposes.  One 
point  of  difference,  most  obvious  to  casual  ob- 
servers, though  not  the  most  important  in  a 
botanical  point  of  view,  is  that  in  Diervilla 
the  corolla  is  irregular,  and  gibbous  on  one 
side  at  the  base,  while  in  Weigela  it  is  regular, 
and  equal-sided  at  the  base.  Both  have  one 
celled  ovaries  "  cut  into  four  false  cells  by  the 
projection  of  a  pair  of  double  placenta?,  which 
do  not  unite  in  their  axis,"  double  capitate 
stigmas,  and  remarkable  epigynous*  glands  : 
in  Weigela  this  gland  is  free  ;  in  Diervilla  it 
adheres  to  the  corolla. 


MR.  SAUL  S  APPLICATION  OF  MECHANI- 
CAL POWER  IN  POTTING  PLANTS. 
It  has  always  been  felt  to  be  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  remove  large  plants  from  the 
pots  they  have  been  growing  in,  when  it  is 
required  to  place  them  in  others  still  larger. 
The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  soil,  interwoven 
with  roots,  is  such  that  in  moving  it  in  any 
way,  considerable  force  must  be  applied  ;  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  apply  this  force  without 
doing  some  injury  to  the  young  fibrous  roots, 

*  Epigynous,  means  growing  upon  the  summit  of  the 
ovary,  or  incipient  seed-vessel. 
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with  which  the  outer  surface  of  this  mass  of 
earth  should  be  more  or  less  enveloped.  In 
the  case  of  small  plants  it  is  usual  to  invert 
the  pot  and  plant,  to  slip  the  stem  of  the 
latter  between  the  fingers,  allowing  the  ball 
of  earth  when  liberated  from  the  pot  to  rest 
on  the  hand  ;  it  can  then  be  taken  in  both 
hands,  and  moved  about  as  may  be  required. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  convenient 
enough,  but  when  the  lump  of  earth  and 
roots  is  large  and  heavy,  the  difficulty  refer- 
red to  begins  to  be  felt. 

As  a  remedy  for  this,  in  connexion  with 
other  points  requiring  some  improvement, 
the  West  Kent  garden  pot,  described  and 
figured  at  p.  229,  was  designed,  and  it  is  now 
manufactured  for  sale.  Mr.  Saul,  of  Garstang, 
has  varied,  and  to  some  extent  improved  this 
design,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  its  mode 
of  application.  "What  Mr.  Saul  proposes  will 
be  understood  by  the  following  engraving  and 
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".  Soil  and  roots. 
/>.  t?lower-pot. 

c.  Aperture  in  potting  bench,  through  which   the  perpen- 
dicular part  of  the  lever  passes. 
tt.  Springs. 
<■.  Thumb  screws. 

/.  Horizontal  part  of  the  lever,  the  foot  being  applied  at  i. 
</.  Top  of  the  upright  part  of  the  lever. 
It.  Potting  bench. 
k.  Artificial  bottom  of  flower-pot. 

description,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
United  Gardener's  and  Land  Steward?* 
Journal.  It  should  be  premised  that  Mr. 
Saul  had  some  years  ago  designed  a  pot, 
which  he  describes  as  being  in  some  respects 


similar  to  that  contrived  by  Mr.  Fry.    Speak- 
ing of  this,  he  says, — 

"1  have  still  further  improved  my  flower 
pot,  by  the  application  of  mechanical  power. 
The  accompanying  sketch  will  show  in  what 
this  consists.  I  have  a  rim  made  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  on  the  outside  ;  on  the 
potting  bench  I  have  placed  two  sliding 
springs,  under  the  ends  of  which  the  project- 
ing part  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  easily  ad- 
justed ;  and  the  springs  are  then  fixed  by 
thumb-screws  placed  beneath  the  bench.  The 
pot  is  thus  held  quite  firmly,  wrhile  by  means 
of  the  lever,  the  plant  is  raised  out  of  the  pot. 
The  lever  being  worked  by  the  foot,  both 
hands  are  of  course  at  liberty  to  take  hold  of 
and  secure  the  plant,  with  its  mass  of  earth 
and  roots.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  prac- 
tice. The  springs  are  easily  moved  to  suit 
pots  of  any  size,  by  means  of  the  thumb- 
screws. This  differs  from  anything  I  have 
s  jen  published,  and  is  simple  and  easy  of  appli- 
cation. By  a  slight  inspection  of  the  figure, 
I  think  it  will  be  clearly  understood  by  all." 

In  removing  very  large  plants  from  one 
pot  to  another,  the  advantage  of  having  both 
hands  at  liberty,  while  the  iever  worked  by 
the  foot  moves  the  mass  of  earth,  is  consider- 
able, and  it  is  also  so  obvious  as  to  require 
merely  pointing  out.  The  only  difference  of 
importance  between  this  pot  and  the  West 
Kent  pot,  consists  in  the  greater  thickness  of 
the  lower  rim  in  the  former,  which  is  pro- 
vided to  give  increased  power  to  the  springs 
by  which  the  pot  is  held  against  the  lever. 

These  two  contrivances  are  not  only  useful 
as  regards  potting  plants;  it  often  happens, 
that  with  large  plants  in  pots — those  espe- 
cially which  have  fine  hair-like  roots,  and  are 
planted  in  peat  soil,  such  as  heaths — it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  they  actually 
require  water  ;  and  a  very  great  number  of 
plants  die  in  consequence  of  drought,  while 
to  all  appearance — judging  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil — the  roots  are  moist  enough.  In 
fact,  this  extreme  drought,  which  is  often 
unsuspected,  proves  fatal  to  the  life  of  most 
plants  in  pots,  and  destructive  of  the  vigour 
and  beauty  of  all.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  culture' of  plants, 
to  prevent  the  soil  from  getting  dry:  it  is 
also  important  to  prevent  its  (jetting  too  wet, 
but  this  is  not  so  likely  to  be  unobserved  as 
the  other.  Now  it  is  in  affording  means  for 
examining  the  soil  with  facility,  in  order  to 
prevent  this  state  of  things,  that  much  of  the 
merit  of  both  these  contrivances  consists  ; 
and  here  again — especially  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  subjects — increased  facility  attaches  to 
Mr.  Saul's  plan. 

We  therefore  feel  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending   amateurs    to   have    their    potting 
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tables  or  benches  fitted  with  this  contrivance, 
and  to  use  one  or  the  other  of  these  kinds  of 
pots  for  all  their  large  plants.  For  though 
the  advantages  to  cultivators  of  employing 
these  agents  are  considerable,  yet  from  the 
force  of  habit  in  overcoming  difficulties  of 
this  nature,  they  are  less  important  to  them, 
than  to  those  amateurs  who  are  not  so  well 
skilled  in  practical  floriculture. 


NEW  TLANTS  IN  THE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S  GARDEN. 
From  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  we  take  the  following  particulars  re- 
specting some  of  the  new  subjects  which  have 
been  introduced  to  their  gardens,  at  Chis- 
wick : — 

Azalea   ovata,    (ovate-leaved   Azalea.)  — 
Among  the  early  despatches  from  Mr.  For- 
tune, was  received  a  drawing  of  this  beautiful 
shrub,  which,  according  to  the  Chinese  artist, 
lias  most  delicate  pink  flowers,  of  the  size  and 
form  of  the  Davurian  Rhododendron,  growing 
in  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches.     The 
original  plants  did  not  survive  the  voyage  ; 
but  a  packet  of  seed  has  furnished  an  abun- 
dance of  young  plants,  whieh  have  been  dis- 
tributed   extensively  to    the  Fellows  of  the 
Society   under  the  name    of   "  Azalea  274." 
The  dried  specimens  received  from  Mr.  For- 
tune enable  the  species  to  be  positively  deter- 
mined.     It   is   entirely    diiferent    in    foliage 
from  all  the  other  Chinese  Azaleas  ;    for  in- 
stead of  the  pale-green  colour  and  abundant 
hairs  which  characterise    them  all,   this   has 
perfectly  hairless  leaves,  unless  in  the  seedling 
state,   and   they    are   of  a  very  dark   green. 
Their  form,  too,  is  quite  distinct ;  for  instead 
of  tapering  gradually  to  the   stalk  they  are 
abruptly  ovate,  or  even  in  some  eases  almost 
heart-shaped.    The  plant  has  been  too  recently 
acquired  for  any  knowledge  of  its  true  habits 
to  have  been   gained  :  but  seedlings   in   the 
open  air  have  borne  the  frost  of  last  autumn, 
and   it  was    considerable    on   two    occasions, 
without  having  suffered  in  the  least  ;  and  if, 
as  seems  probable,   the  plant   should  not  be 
inclined  to  push  early,  it  will  not  only  be  a 
hardy  evergreen,  but  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.      There   are  two  varieties,   the  one 
with    white,   the    other    with    pink,    or    lilac 
flowers,    both  spotted    and  very  beautiful. — 
Chusan,  Mr.  Fortune. 

Azalea  obtusa,  (blunt-leaved  Azalea.)  — 
This  charming  shrub  may  be  regarded  as  the 
gayest  of  all  the  red  Chinese  Azaleas  in  cul- 
tivation. It  is  a  little  bush,  with  very  blunt 
leaves,  both  smaller  and  narrower  in  propor- 
tion than  we  find  upon  the  species  already  in 
our  gardens,  and  also  with  smallerflowers,of  the 
most  glowing  red.     The  latter  have  uniformly 


five  stamens  only,  the  characteristic  mark  of 
the  genus  Azalea,  and  thus  seem  to  show  that 
the  additional  number  hitherto  remarked  in 
the  Chinese  species  is  a  mere  result  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  segments  of  the  corolla  are  nearly 
oval  and  sharp-pointed  ;  the  upper  one  is  not 
much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  is  faintly 
blotched  with  purple.  Its  high  northern  lati- 
tude would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  plant 
may  be  hardy,  but  it  has  hitherto  been  treated 
as  a  green-house  shrub.  It  will  doubtless  prove 
to  be  very  useful,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
a  free  flowerer,  and  of  a  dwarf  habit. — Shang- 
hae,  Mr.  Fortune,  July,  1844. 

Azalea  squamata,  (scaly-sheathed  Azalea.) — 
With  the  habit  common   to  all  the   Chinese 
Azaleas  this  presents  the  following  peculiari- 
ties : — In  its  natural  state  it  blooms  without 
leaves,   producing   at  the  end  of  every  little 
shoot  one  or  two  large  flowers  of  a  clear  rose- 
colour,  distinctly  spotted  with  crimson  on  one 
side,   and    guarded    at   the    base  by  a   large 
sheath   of  bright   brown    scales   (whence  its 
name).     Its  calyx,  unlike  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  species,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  five- 
toothed    rim.     Its  ovary,    immediately   after 
the  fall  of  the  corolla,  projects  in  the  form  of 
an  oblong    body  quite    covered   with    coarse 
brown   hairs.     The  leaves   when  young   are 
somewhat  like  those  of  A.  indica,  and  have 
nothing  distinctive  in  their  shape  or  surface  ; 
but  when  old   they   are  oval,  sharp  at  each 
end,  perfectly   hairless,   and  as   even  on  the 
upper    surface    as    those    of    Rhododendron 
punctatum.     The  plant  has  been  long  known 
from  dried  specimens  and  drawings  sent  from 
China  by  Mr.  Reeves,  the  latter  of  which  are 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Society  :  but 
it  has  never  before  been  introduced  alive.   At 
present  its  flowers  have  only  been  produced 
by  plants  out  of  health,  and  therefore  they 
have  given  no  just  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
plant,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  cultivation. 
This  species  will  scarcely  prove  hardy.     In 
a  case,  containing  several  plants,   Mr.  For- 
tune sent  home  a  portion  of  the  soil,  brown 
loam,  in  which  it  was  found   growing  wild, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  trying  its  effects  one 
plant   was   potted   in  it ;  but  it    has   by   no 
means  the  healthy  appearance  of  those  potted 
in  rough  sandy  peat.     It  strikes  freely  from 
cuttings  of  young  wood  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment.  The  beautiful  spotted  flowers  and  neat 
foliage,  together  with  a  dwarf  habit,  will  ren- 
der this  a  plant  of  considerable  importance. — 
Mountains  of  Hong  Kong,  Mi:  Fortune. 

Berberis Fortuni,  (Mr.  Fortune's  Berberry.) 
— At  present  we  know  of  but  one  pinnated 
Berberry  from  the  north-east  of  Asia,  a  plant 
called  by  Thunberg  an  Ilex,  and  reduced  to 
the  false  genus  Mahonia  by  De  Candolle. 
Mr.  Fortune  has  added  another,  which  seems 
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to  be  quite  unlike  the  B.  japonica  in  the  form 
of  its  leaflets,  for  Thunberg  describes  them 
in  the  latter  as  being  ovate  and  but  an  inch 
and  half  long,  whereas  in  this  they  are  nar- 
jowly  lanceolate,  and  fully  four  inches  long. 
It  is  obvious  also  that  the  details  of  the  inflo- 
rescence of  the  two  are  very  different.  This 
6pecies  forms  a  deep  green  smooth  bush,  with 
from  three  to  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd 
one  to  each  leaf.  The  leaflets  are  about  four 
inches  long,  narrowly  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
with  shallow  distinct  spiny  serratures.  The 
veins  are  scarcely  visible  on  the  upper  side, 
and  very  slightly  prominent  on  the  under.  As 
the  plant  only  reached  the  garden  in  April 
last,  no  flowers  have  been  seen  ;  but  it  appears 
from  Mr.  Fortune's  dried  specimens,  that  they 
appear  in  terminal  panicled  racemes  less  than 
half  the  length  of  the  leaflets.  The  flowers 
are  small,  closely  arranged,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour.  Mr.  Fortune  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  concerning  it : — "  This 
species  is  an  evergreen  bush,  with  pretty 
pinnated  and  serrated  leaves  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  grows  generally  from  two  to  four 
feet  high  in  the  north  of  China,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  autumn  months.  It  produces 
its  flowers  both  from  the  points  of  the  young 
shoots  and  from  the  sides  of  the  old  stems  ; 
the  spikes  are  short,  generally  six  or  seven 
together,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  yel- 
low, which  contrasts  well  with  the  deep  green 
leaves.  It  was  found  in  a  nursery  garden 
near  the  city  of  Shanghae,  in  the  north  of 
China.  In  all  probability  it  is  an  inhabitant 
of  those  provinces  which  are  several  degrees 
farther  north  than  Keangsoo,  in  which  Shan- 
ghae is  situated,  for  it  is  extremely  rare  in 
this  part  of  China,  and  evidently  not  indi- 
genous to  it.  If  this  be  the  case,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  perfectly  hardy 
in  Europe,  and  will  be  a  very  nice  addition  to 
our  collections  of  hardy  evergreens.  It  will 
grow  well  enough  in  any  common  garden  soil, 
and  I  dare  say  will  be  found  to  be  easily  pro- 
pagated either  by  cuttings  or  layers.  It  will 
be  a  good  plant  for  a  rock  work,  or  for  a 
small  neat  garden  where  large  straggling 
shrubs  are  unsuitable." 

Campanula  nobilis,  (noble  Bellwort.) — 
The  root-leaves  of  this  line  herbaceous  plant 
are  deeply  heart-shaped,  of  a  bright  pale- 
green,  and  placed  on  footstalks  from  six  to 
nine  inches  long,  forming  a  large  tuft.  From 
among  them,  and  to  rather  more  than  twice 
their  height,  rises  the  flowering  stem,  which 
branches  a  little  at  the  bottom,  and  bears  upon 
its  divisions  several  fine  nodding  flowers, 
which  seem  to  be  the  largest  yet  seen  among 
the  genus  Campanula.  They  are  something 
like  those  of  Canarina,  nearly  three  inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  in_  diameter.     The 


corolla  is  pale  purple  on  the  outside,  and 
nearly  smooth,  but  paler  within,  abundantly 
sprinkled  with  bright  purple  dots,  and  closely 
covered  with  long  delicate  horizontal  hairs. 
It  is  allied  to  the  Canterbury  Bell  (Campanula 
medium"),  and  like  it  has  a  calyx  furnished 
with  reflexed  appendages  ;  but  its  stigma  is 
trifid,  on  which  account  it  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  Sarmatian  and  Dotted  Bell- 
worts  (C  sarmatica  and  punctata).  It  is, 
however,  perfectly  distinct,  and  a  grand  ad- 
dition to  handsome  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
Hitherto  it  lias  been  treated  as  a  green-house 
plant,  but  Mr.  Fortune  is  of  opinion  that  it 
will  prove  hardy.  It  grows  freely  in  rough 
sandy  peat,  and,  like  most  of  the  species  of 
Campanula,  requires  an  ample  supply  of  water 
during  the  spring  months.  It  may  be  abun- 
dantly multiplied  by  dividing  its  roots,  and 
possibly  from  seeds  also. —  Chusan  and  Shang- 
hae,  sent  in  flkiy,  and  June,  1 844,  by  Mr. 
Fortune. 

Clematis  hexasepala,  (six sepalled  Clematis.) 
— This  is  a  little  twining  plant,  with  shining 
nearly  smooth  ternate  or  biternate  leaves, 
whose  petioles  twine  round  any  small  body 
with  which  they  may  come  in  contact.  The 
leaflets  are  cordate-ovate,  coarsely  serrated, 
and  often  three-lobed.  The  flowers  are  small, 
pale  green,  very  sweet  scented,  and  appear  in 
threes  and  fours  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Their  stalks  are  long  and  hairy,  and  each  has 
a  pair  of  small  bracts  below  the  middle.  The 
sepals  are  very  uniformly  six  in  number,  of  a 
narrowly  oblong  form,  and  spreading  so  as  to 
form  a  small  green  star.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  structure  of  the  genus,  the  stamens  are 
constantly  six  only  in  number,  and  about  half 
as  long  as  the  sepals.  The  late  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham  gathered  it  in  the  northern 
island  of  New  Zealand,  but  it  was  first  found 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1769,  and  a  drawing 
of  it  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Banksian 
Library.  It  is  a  hardy  green-house  plant,  re- 
quiring a  light  loamy  soil  to  grow  in,  and  is 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood.  It  only  requires  the  protection  of  a  cold 
pit  or  frame  during  winter,  and  flowers  abun- 
dantly in  April.  Although  its  blossoms  are 
green  and  inconspicuous,  it  is  far  from  an  un- 
important species,  on  account  of  its  blooming 
freely,  and  being  very  sweet  scented. 

Daphne  Fortuni,  (Mr.  Fortune's  Daphne.) 
— This  is  a  small  downy-branched  bush,  with 
thin  deciduous  opposite  and  alternate  ovate- 
oblong  and  oblong  leaves  covered  with  very 
soft  fine  hairs.  The  flowers,  which  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  January,  1846,  are  pale 
bluish  lilac,  arranged  in  clusters  of  lour  upon 
brandies  scarcely  beginning  to  put  forth  their 
leaves.  They  are  rather  more  than  an  inch 
long,   covered   externally   with    soft,   closely- 
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pressed  hairs,  and  divided  in  the  border  into 
four  roundish,  oblong,  obtuse,  uneven  lobes, 
of  which  the  two  inner  are  the  smallest.  In 
the  inside  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx  are  eight 
nearly  sessile  stamens  in  two  rows,  with  nar- 
row sharp-pointed  anthers.  The  ovary  is 
smooth,  stalked,  one-celled,  with  a  small  fleshy 
scale  at  its  base,  and  a  single  suspended  ovule  : 
it  produces  abruptly  from  its  summit  a  very 
short  cylindrical  style,  ended  by  a  capitate 
hairy  stigma.  No  species  yet  described 
approaches  very  nearly  to  this,  which  has 
been  named  after  its  enterprising  discoverer. 
The  seeds  being  unknown,  it  can  only  be 
conjectured  that  it  belongs  to  the  Mezereum 
division  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  green-house,  or 
perhaps  half-hardy  shrub,  and  grows  freely  in 
a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat.  During 
summer  an  ample  supply  of  water  should  be 
given,  and  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather 
is  favourable.  In  winter  it  must  be  kept 
quite  cool,  in  an  airy  part  of  vie  house  ;  and 
being  deciduous,  very  little  water  will  be 
required  during  the  absence  of  its  leaves.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  half-ripe 
wood  under  ordinary  treatment.  It  is  a 
charming  addition  to  our  green-house  plants, 
more  especially  since  it  appears  to  be  well 
adapted  for  forcing. —  Chusan  Hills,  Ningjio 
and  Shanghae,  Mr.  Fortune,  July,  1844. 

Deutzia  staminea,  (wing  stamened  Deutzia.) 
— It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Wallich  that  this  plant 
grows  on  the  highest  mountains  of  the  great 
valley  of  Nepal,  and  in  the  province  of 
Kamaon.  Dr.  Eoyle  speaks  of  it  as  being 
common  in  Mussooree,  and  apparently  well 
suited  to  English  shrubberies.  It  is  a  small 
bush  with  deciduous  ovate-lanceolate  stalked 
leaves,  finely  serrated,  dull-green  and  smooth 
on  the  upper  side,  whitish  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  somewhat  larger  than 
those  of  hawthorn,  in  terminal  corymbose 
panicles.  The  calyx  is  small,  white,  with 
five  small  triangular  teeth.  The  petals  are 
oblong,  and  rather  crumpled.  The  stamens 
have  large  winged  edges  produced  upwards 
into  a  strong  tooth.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
feeble,  somewhat  balsamic  smell.  It  is  a  small 
hardy  shrub,  growing  well  in  the  common 
garden  soil,  and  easily  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  slender  young  wood;  is 
very  pretty  and  flowers  freely  in  May. — 
Raised  from  seed  in  1841,  from  the 
Himalayas. 

Dielytra  spectabilis,  (showy  Dielytra.) — 
This  plant,  which  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  handsomest  of  the  natural  order  of  Fume- 
worts,  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by 
the  Eusso- Siberian  De  Karamyschew,  who, 
studying  atUpsal,  communicated  it  to  Linnaeus. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
seen  alive  until  Mr.  Fortune  found  it  culti- 


vated by  the  Chinese,  and  brought  it  home 
with  him.  When  in  good  health  its  stems 
grow  one  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  have  three 
or  four  axillary  racemes  of  beautiful  flowers, 
each  raceme  being  from  four  to  six  inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  a  full  inch  long,  and 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  with 
the  two  saccate  petals  of  a  delicate  rose-colour, 
and  the  intervening  projecting  narrow  ones 
white  with  a  purple  tip.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  plant  will  be  hardy  like  the  others  of 
its  race,  but  too  little  is  yet  known  of  its 
habits. — Gardens  in  the  North  of  China, 
Mr.  Fortune. 

Edgworthia  chrysantha,  (golden-flowered 
Edgworthia.) — This  is  a  dwarf  soft- wooded 
shrub,  throwing  up  rod-like  dull  green  stems 
from  its  base,  and  bearing  the  leaves  exclusively 
near  their  ends.  The  leaves  are  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  stalked, 
very  dull  green,  and  covered  with  fine  hairs, 
so  small  and  closely  pressed  to  the  surface 
that  the  naked  eye  fails  to  discern  them.  The 
flowers  have  not  yet  been  produced  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  Mr.  Fortune's  Chinese  drawings 
and  specimens  show  them  to  be  bright  golden 
yellow,  something  less  than  an  inch  long, 
covered  with  exceedingly  thick  hair  on  the 
outside,  and  collected  into  balls  about  two 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 
He  adds,  that  they  are  sweet-scented,  and 
appear  in  Chusan  in  July.  The  limb  of  the 
calyx  is  divided  into  four  smooth  ovate  obtuse 
lobes  ;  the  tube  contains  eight  sessile  stamens, 
arranged  in  two  lines,  and  with  the  anthers 
turned  inwards.  The  ovary  is  covered  with 
thick  hairs,  oblique,  one-celled,  with  one  sus- 
pended ovule,  and  a  little  emarginate  scale 
on  the  upper  side  of  its  base.  Its  style  is 
thread-shaped,  and  loses  itself  in  a  subulate 
stigma.  The  species  is  allied  to  Edgworthia 
(or  Daphne)  Gardneri,  a  Nepal  plant  with  a 
similar  habit,  from  which  it  differs  in  having 
longer  and  more  slender  flowers,  larger  flower- 
heads,  and  a  much  more  silky  hairiness  on 
the  outside  of  the  flower.  It  is  a  green-house 
or  half-hardy  shrub  ;  it  grows  freely  in  a 
compost  of  three  parts  sandy  loam,  and  one 
of  turfy  peat.  A  free  drainage  is  necessary  ; 
for  although  it  requires  an  ample  supply  of 
water  during  the  summer  months,  it  is  liable 
to  damp  off  if  this  point  is  not  properly 
attended  to.  For  a  few  weeks  in  winter  very 
little  water  is  required.  It  will  probably  be 
multiplied  without  difficulty  from  cuttings  of 
young  wood.  Being  sweet-scented  and  a 
plant  of  free  growth,  it  may  be  expected  to 
prove  a  useful  addition  to  our  green-house  or 
half-hardy  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  of  Daphnads. — Chusan,  Mr.  Fortune, 
April,  1845. 

Forsythia  viridissima,  (green  Forsythia.) — 
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A  bush  with  a  very  rich  green  colour,  and  hand- 
some foliage,  looking  something  like  a  Vibur- 
num, was  received  from  Mr.  Fortune  some  time 
before  he  returned  from  his  mission;  but  in  the 
absence  of  flowers  it  could  not  be  determined. 
Dried  specimens  have  now  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency, and  proved  it  to  be  a  new  species  of  the 
genus  Forsythia,of  which  one  only,theForsythia 
suspensa,  had  been  previously  known  to  botan- 
ists. The  species  obtained  by  Mr.  Fortune  is 
very  distinct  from  the  original  Forsythia.  Its 
leaves  do  not  appear  even  to  be  pinnated,  and  in- 
stead of  having  an  ovate  form,  they  are  strictly 
oblong,  or  oblong  lanceolate.  The  branches 
are  four-cornered  instead  of  being  terete,  and 
are  perfectly  erect.  The  calyx  is  shorter  and 
more  membranous,  and  the  flowers  are  smaller. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  very  different  plant,  and  may 
be  expected  to  become  a  great  favourite  when 
the  specimens  in  the  garden  are  old  enough 
to  flower  ;  for  then  the  branches  will  be  found 
to  be  loaded,  before  the  leaves,  with  yellow 
flowers  as  large  as  those  of  Chimonanthus 
grandiflorus.  In  its  present  state  it  forms  a 
compact  deep  green  bush,  with  oblong  opposite 
leaves  serrated  near  the  point,  but  perfectly 
free  from  indentations  below  the  middle. 
They  emit  a  slight  balsamic  odour,  and  from 
their  smoothness,  want  of  lustre,  and  deep  rich 
tint,  are  very  handsome.  Hitherto  the  shrub 
has  been  treated  as  a  green-house  plant  ;  but 
it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  hardy,  at  least  in 
situations  where  the  wood  can  be  made  to 
ripen.  The  following  are  Mr.  Fortune's  ob- 
servations on  this  species : — "  Tbis  is  a  deci- 
duous shrub  with  very  dark  green  leaves, 
which  are  prettily  serrated  at  the  margin.  It 
grows  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high  in  the 
north  of  China,  and  sheds  its  leaves  in  autumn. 
It  then  remains  dormant,  like  any  of  the 
deciduous  shrubs  of  Europe,  but  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  large  prominent  buds 
which  are  scattered  along  the  young  stems 
produced  the  summer  before.  Early  in  spring 
these  buds,  which  are  flower-buds,  gradually 
unfold  themselves,  and  present  a  profusion  of 
bright  yellow  blossoms  all  over  the  shrub, 
which  is  highly  ornamental.  I  first  discovered 
it  growing  in  the  same  garden  with  Wiegela 
rosea.  Like  the  Wiegela  it  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Chinese,  and  is  generally  grown  in 
all  the  gardens  of  the  rich  in  the  north  of 
China.  I  afterwards  found  it  wild  amongst 
the  mountains  of  the  interior  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chekiang,  where  I  thought  it  even 
more  ornamental  in  its  natural  state  among 
the  hedges  than  when  cultivated  in  the  fairy 
gardens  of  the  mandarins.  In  England  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  nearly  hardy,  but  I 
advise  the  possessors  of  it  in  the  first  place  to 
keep  it  in  the  green-house,  and  to  plant  it  on 
the  conservative  wall,  until  its  constitution  is 


proved  in  the  garden  of  the  Society  next 
winter.  It  is  a  free  growing  bush,  and  is 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  or  layers." — 
North  of  China,  Mr.  Fortune. 

Fortuncta  chinensis,  (Chinese  Fortunrea.) — 
An  empty  cone  of  this  singular  plant  was 
received  some  years  ago  from  Dr.  Cantor, 
by  favour  of  Lord  Auckland,  then  Governor- 
General  of  India  ;  and  it  was  at  that  time 
supposed  to  belong  to  some  unknown  conifer. 
Mr.  Fortune  rediscovered  it,  and  sent  home 
good  seeds  and  dried  specimens,  and  it  now 
proves  to  be  a  plant  like  a  Rhus  in  aspect, 
but  in  reality  a  most  curious  genus  of  the 
natural  order  of  Juglands.  If,  indeed,  we 
could  suppose  a  walnut  to  be  pressed  flat,  re- 
duced to  the  size  and  texture  of  a  seed  of  the 
Alder  tree,  and  then  many  such  to  be  col- 
lected into  a  small  cone,  composed  of  hard, 
brittle,  sharp-pointed  scales,  we  should  form 
artificially  what  nature  has  produced  in  this 
plant.  This  shrub  or  tree,  for  it  is  uncertain 
which  it  is,  is  perfectly  distinct  from  all  the 
other  genera  of  Juglands  in  having  its  male 
flowers  in  catkins,  like  those  of  a  willow, 
composed  of  narrow  scales,  hairy,  and  appa- 
rently white  inside,  with  four  small  stamens 
at  their  base.  The  young  nuts  are  small  len- 
ticular bodies  with  a  wing  on  each  side,  a 
minute  superior  four-toothed  calyx,  and  a 
pair  of  short-spreading  stigmas.  As  the  most 
remarkable  genus  found  by  Mr.  Fortune 
during  his  Chinese  expedition,  it  is  proposed 
to  give  it  the  name  of  its  indefatigable  dis- 
coverer. Whether  or  not  it  will  be  hardy  is 
uncertain  ;  at  present  the  seedlings  have  been 
kept  in  the  green-house  ;  but  the  climate  of 
the  Chusan  Hills  and  Ningpo  leads  to  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  an  arboretum  plant, 
at  least  in  the  South  of  England.  The  Chinese 
use  the  fruit  of  this  to  dye  the  black  colour 
of  their  clothes. — Hills  of  Ningpo  and  China, 
Mr.  Fortune. 

Gardenia  florida,  var.  Fortmiiana,  (Mr. 
Fortune's  Gardenia.) — The  common  single 
and  double  varieties  of  this  plant  are  known 
to  every  one.  That  which  is  now  noticed 
differs  merely  in  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  nearly  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  in  having  fine  broad  leaves, 
sometimes  as  much  as  six  inches  long.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  changing  to  light 
buff  as  they  go  off,  and  not  unlike  a  very 
large  double  camellia.  Their  calyx  has  the 
long  broad  lobes  of  the  original  species, 
instead  of  the  narrow  lobes,  at  least  twice 
as  short  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  of  G. 
radicans,  by  which  that  species  is  techni- 
cally known.  It  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
shrubs  in  cultivation,  and  ranks  on  a  level 
with  the  double  white  camellia,  which  it  equals 
in  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  leaves,  and 
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infinitely  excels  in  its  delicious  odour. — 
North  of  China,  Mr.  Fortune. 

Hoo-sung,  or  Oo-sung. — This  is  a  lettuce- 
like plant,  from  Shanghae,  seeds  of  which 
were  sent  from  thence  in  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Fortune,  and  received  at  the  Garden,  January 
9th,  1845.  It  is  possibly  the  Youngia  dentata 
of  De  Candolle,  or  Prenanthes  dentata  of 
Thunberg.  Stems  cylindrical,  two  to  three 
feet  high,  erect,  light-green,  with  a  green 
succulent  pith,  which  is  the  part  used.  Leaves 
denticulate,  or  slightly  serrated ;  the  lowest 
oblong  and  tapering  to  the  base,  the  upper- 
most stem-clasping,  somewhat  lanceolate,  and 
taper  pointed  without  being  acute.  The 
flowers  are  small,  yellow,  in  panicles  slightly 
drooping.  The  plant  is  tolerably  hardy,  and 
may  be  cultivated  in  the  manner  of  lettuces. 
Mr.  Fortune  recommends  it  to  be  planted  "in 
rows  thinly,  say  one  foot  and  a  half  between 
each  plant.  It  is  fit  for  use  when  the  stem 
has  grown  to  its  full  size,  which  is  early  in 
the  spring  at  Shanghae."  He  also  states  that 
it  is  a  vegetable  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese, 
and  refers  to  the  following  "  Mode  of  Dress- 
ing the  Hoo-Sung. — Pare  off  the  outer  skin, 
cut  off  the  leaves,  and  take  the  stalk ; 
either  simply  boil  it  with  salt,  and  eat  it  with 
pepper ;  or  stew  it  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
soup,  or  with  a  little  soy,  salt  and  pepper. 
The  last'is  the  preferable  way  of  dressing  this 
vegetable."  It  would  probably  form  a  good 
preserve,  similar  to  that  made  of  the  stems  of 
lettuces  when  running  up  and  before  they 
become  hollow. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum,  (naked  -  flowered 
Jasmine.) — This  is  a  shrub  with  angular 
deep-green  trailing  branches,  which  have  little 
disposition  to  branch  in  the  first  j'ear  of  their 
growth.  The  leaves  are  shining,  deep  green, 
and  each  consists  of  three  sessile  leaflets  of 
an  ovate  form.  They  fall  off  early  in  the 
autumn,  soon  after  which  they  are  succeeded 
by  large  yellow  scentless  flowers,  which  grow 
singly  from  the  buds  formed  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  that  have  previously  dropped.  The 
limb  of  their  corolla  is  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  divided  into  six  broad,  oblong, 
blunt,  flat  segments.  The  species,  although 
new  to  gardeners,  is  not  entirely  unknown, 
for  it  has  been  distributed  in  a  dried  state 
from  the  Imperial  Russian-Chinese  Her- 
barium, under  the  erroneous  name  of  J. 
angulare.  It  appears  to  be  a  green-house 
plant,  and  grows  freely  in  almost  any  sort  of 
soil,  especially  rough  sandy  peat.  During 
summer  an  ample  supply  of  water  should  be 
given  to  its  roots,  and  it  must  be  syringed 
over  head  once  or  twice  a  day.  In  consequence 
of  its  slender  habit  it  is  necessary  either  to 
train  it  on  a  trellis  or  to  induce  it  to  form  an 
upright  stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  so  that 


the  young  twigs  may  hang  down  as  they  may 
be  naturally  inclined.  Being  a  free  winter 
bloomer,  and  continuing  in  flower  for  a 
length  of  time,  it  will  doubtless  prove  a  good 
addition  to  our  green-house  plants. — Ninkin, 
Mr.  Fortune,  July,  1844. 

Firms  cembroides,  (Cembro-like  Pine.)  — 
Received  from  Mr.  Hartweg,  who  found  it  in 
the  cold  districts  of  the  mountain  Orizaba, 
near  the  village  of  Chichiquila,  attaining  a 
height  of  thirty  feet,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Leaves  in  threes,  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  (on  the 
wild  specimens),  rather  rigid,  slightly  twisted 
at  the  base,  triquetrous,  very  dense,  and  of  a 
light-green  colour.  Sheaths  short,  and  soon 
falling  off  or  curling  up.  Seed-leaves  on  the 
young  plants  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number 
when  they  first  come  up.  Branches  vertical, 
mostly  in  fives,  but  sometimes  more  numerous 
in  the  whorl,  rather  slender,  slightly  incurved 
and  spreading,  with  tolerably  smooth  bark 
and  remarkably  small  buds,  which  are  imbri- 
cated and  non -resinous,  or  nearly  so.  Cones 
single  and  sessile,  from  two  inches  and  a  half 
to  three  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  and 
three  quarters  broad  at  the  base,  with  six  or 
seven  rows  of  scales,  and  tapering  but  slightly 
to  a  blunt  point ;  the  scales  are  rounded  at 
the  margins,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
slightly  elevated  and  nearly  all  of  a  size,  ex- 
cept those  close  to  the  base,  which  are  very 
much  smaller  and  rather  hooked.  Each  scale 
contains  within  it  two  wingless  seeds,  which 
are  top  shaped,  slightly  angled  at  the  smaller 
end,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  This 
Pine  much  resembles  Pinus  Llaveana  in 
foliage  and  general  appearance,  but  it  differs 
in  having  smaller  leaves  and  cones  three  or 
four  times  the  size.  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his 
last  edition  of  the  Arboretum  Britannicum, 
p.  993,  identifies  this  pine  with  Pinus 
Llaveana  of  Schiede  ;  but  Pinus  Llaveana  has 
no  resemblance  whatever  with  Pinus  Cembra, 
either  in  habit,  foliage,  or  cones.  The  cones 
of  Pinus  Llaveana  have  but  three  rows  of 
scales,  while  those  of  Pinus  Cembra  have 
eight,  and  those  of  Pinus  cembroides  six  or 
seven  scales  each  ;  the  two  latter,  however, 
much  resemble  each  other  in  their  cones 
(whence  the  name  cembroides),  and  chiefly 
differ  in  Pinus  Cembra,  or  the  Siberian  Stone 
Pine,  having  cones  rather  larger  than  those 
of  Pinus  cembroides,  with  five  leaves  instead 
of  three.  Judging  from  locality  and  appear- 
ance, this  pine  is  likely  to  prove  hardy  in 
England,  and  is  quite  new  to  the  collections 
of  this  country. 

Pinus  Orizabw,  (Orizaba  Pine.) — Received 
along  with  Pinus  cembroides  from  Mr.  Hart- 
weg, who  collected  it  on  the  mountain  of 
Orizaba,  where  it  forms  a  tree  pf  moderate 
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size.  Leaves  in  fives,  from  tight  to  nine 
inches  in  length  (on  the  wild  specimens),  very 
slender,  sharp  pointed,  triquetrous,  thickly  set 
on  the  branches,  very  rough  at  the  edges,  of 
a  light-green  colour,  and  much  resembling 
those  of  Pinus  pseudo-strobus.  Sheaths  per- 
sistent, about  half  an  inch  in  length,  rather 
smooth  and  entire.  Seed-leaves  on  the  young 
plants  from  seven  to  eight  in  number.  Branches 
numerous,  spreading,  rather  irregular,  slightly 
incurved  and  slender.  Bark  rather  rough. 
Buds  large,  light-brown,  much  imbricated  and 
destitute  of  resinous  matter.  Cones  in  clusters 
of  four  or  five,  pendulous,  from  four  to  five 
inches  long  and  two  and  half  inches  broad  at 
the  base,  straight  and  tapering  to  a  point, 
with  a  footstalk  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  rows  of  scales  in  each, 
which  are  much  elevated,  slightly  hooked,  and 
nearly  all  of  a  size,  but  rather  smaller  towards 
the  extremities.  They  measure  about  half  an 
inch  across,  and  each  scale  contains  two  very 
small  seeds,  with  wings  nearly  an  inch  in 
length.  This  pine  is  very  distinct  from  any 
previously  known  ;  it  resembles  the  Pinus 
pseudo-strobus  in  habit  and  foliage,  but  dif- 
fers entirely  in  the  cones,  which  much  resem- 
ble, but  are  not  half  the  size  of,  those  of  Pinus 
macrophylla.  No  evidence  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained as  to  the  hardiness  of  this  species. 

Pinus  Montezuma,  (Montezuma's  Pine). — 
Pound  by  Mr.  Hartweg  on  the  mountains  of 
Mexico,  near  Ajusco,  forming  a  tree  forty 
feet  high.  Leaves  in  fives,  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length  (on  the  wild  specimens), 
rather  stout,  very  rigid,  triquetrous,  rough 
at  the  angles,  thickly  set  upon  the  young 
branches,  and  supported  by  long  sharp-pointed 
brown  scales  at  the  base  of  each  sheath.  They 
are  of  a  dark -green  colour,  and  much  resemble 
those  of  Pinus  Pinea.  Sheaths  persistent, 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  rather  rough; 
seed-leaves  on  the  young  plants  from  six  to 
eight  in  number.  Branches  few,  very  irre- 
gular, rather  stout  and  twisted  ;  bark  very 
rough,  particularly  on  the  young  wood,  which 
is  covered  with  numerous  long,  broad,  sharp- 
pointed  scales.  Buds  few,  imbricated,  non- 
resinous,  and  rather  lengthened.  Cones  in 
clusters  of  three  or  four  together,  but  frequently 
single,  mostly  incurved,  nearly  horizontal, 
from  four  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  one 
inch  and  three  quarters  in  the  broadest  part, 
which  is  near  the  middle,  then  tapering  to 
both  ends,  but  especially  towards  the  point, 
which  is  rather  small.  Scales  small  and 
nearly  equal  in  size,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
in  depth,  slightly  elevated,  and  armed  with  a 
small  prickle  when  young.  Seeds  small  and 
winged.  This  pine  is  very  distinct,  both  in 
cones  and  leaves,  from  the  plant  formerly  dis- 
tributed by    the   Society   under    the  name  of 


Pinus  Montezuma?,  and  of  which  Mr.  Loudon 
published  an  account  in  his  last  edition  of  the 
Arboretum  Britannicum,  under  the  name 
of  Pinus  Montezuma?  Lindleyi,  he  regarding 
it  as  different  from  the  plant  previously  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Lambert  under  the  name  of 
Pinus  Montezuma?  It  answers  very  well  to 
the  description  of  Pinus  Montezuma?  by  Mr. 
Lambert,  as  quoted  by  Loudon  ;  but  the  latter 
differs  in  the  cones,  which  are  said  to  be  nine 
inches  long,  whereas  those  received  from  Mr. 
Hartweg  are  only  half  that  length.     . 

Pittosporum  glabratum,  (smooth-leaved 
Pittosporum). — This  is  an  evergreen  green- 
house shrub,  with  deep-green  rather  blistered 
convex  leaves,  which  shine,  as  if  varnished, 
when  young,  and  are  somewhat  glaucous  un- 
derneath. The  flowers  appear  in  terminal 
sessile  umbels,  are  smaller  and  more  slender 
than  in  P.  Tobira,  of  a  pale-greenish  white 
colour  and  very  sweet-scented.  The  form  of 
its  leaves  and  the  slenderness  of  the  corolla 
clear'y  separate  it  from  that  species.  As  yet 
this  species  has  been  treated  as  a  green-house 
plant,  but  from  its  appearance  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  may  stand  out  of  doors 
against  a  wall.  It  grows  freely  in  rough  sandy 
peat  under  pot  culture,  but  will  probably  suc- 
ceed in  common  garden  soil.  It  strikes  freely 
from  cuttings  in  silver-sand  under  a  bell-glass 
without  much  heat.  Although  it  makes  no 
show  in  a  green-house,  yet  should  it  prove 
hardy,  its  neat  foliage  and  sweet-scented 
flowers  will  render  it  a  desirable  plant  for  a 
conservative  wall.  Mr.  Fortune  sent  it  from 
Hong  Kong,  May  1,  1845,  where  it  was  found 
growing  on  the  top  of  the  hills,  forming  a 
dwarf  shrub,  and  flowering  during  the  early 
spring  months. 
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IIyisridized  Wheat.  —  The  Hon.  R.  IT. 
Clive,  M.P.,  laid  before  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  (July  8th),  a  com- 
munication in  reference  to  a  decisive  result 
obtained  by  Mr.  Maund,  of  Bromsgrove,  Wor- 
cestershire, (the  well-known  editor  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,')  by  crossing  Egyptian 
Cone  with  an  English  red  wheat,  and  thus 
producing  a  beardless  wheat.  Mr.  Maund, 
on  being  introduced  to  the  President  and 
Council,  exhibited  the  various  specimens  of 
wheat  connected  with  his  experiments,  and 
detailed  the  progress  of  his  operations  in  effect- 
ing the  cross  in  question  between  different 
kinds  of  wheat,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
the   artificial    fertiliz  tion    required.      Thee 
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specimens  exhibited  the  varieties  between  the 
Oxford  Red  and  the  Donna  Maria  white 
wheat,  as  well  as  those  between  the  Egyptian 
Cone  and  the  Oxford  Red.  In  the  produce 
of  the  latter  cross,  some  of  the  ears  had  awns, 
while  others  were  without  them.  Mr.  Maund 
stated  that  the  new  varieties  thus  obtained  in 
his  experiments  appeared  to  possess  great 
luxuriance  and  promise  of  fertility.  He 
thought  it  not  unlikely  that  eventually  not 
only  any  given  external  character  interme- 
diate between  those  of  the  wheats  selected  for 
the  occasion  may  be  obtained,  but  that  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  grain  may  be  favour- 
ably influenced  for  any  given  purpose  required. 
The  President  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
having  then  expressed  to  Mr.  Maund  the 
thanks  which  the  Council,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  seconded  by  Sir 
Robert  Price,  had  voted  to  him  for  his  atten- 
tion in  submitting  to  them  his  interesting  and 
valuable  results,  requested  that  he  would  pre- 
pare for  the  Journal  Committee,  in  the  course 
of  the  autumn,  a  detailed  statement  of  jus  ex- 
periments and  their  results,  including  not  only 
a  reference  to  the  scientific  circumstances  of 
the  fact,  as  connected  with  the  laws  of  vege- 
table physiology,  or  the  changes  produced  in 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  plant,  but  also 
to  the  more  homely  but  not  less  important  re- 
sult of  the  practical  value  of  his  products  as 
obtained  by  the  miller  and  the  baker.  Mr. 
Maund  has  various  other  experiments  in  pro- 
gress similar  to  the  above,  he  having  been 
engaged  in  investigating  this  subject  about 
three  years,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  first  bota- 
nist who  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  wheat  by  hybridization.  It  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention 
of  scientific  men,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Maund, 
as  the  first  to  apply  his  favourite  science  so 
beneficially  for  the  agriculturist,  will  be  en- 
abled to  proceed  and  carry  out  what  he  seems 
so  well  to  have  begun. —  Worcester  Journal. 

Dwaef  Dahlias  for  Bedding.  —  The 
Dahlia  is  well  adapted  for  growing  dwarf,  in 
the  manner  of  Verbenas,  and  in  this  way 
makes  beds  of  the  most  gorgeous  appearance. 
The  management  required  is  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult, though  it  requires  considerable  attention 
to  produce  a  fine  effect.  Those  sorts  only 
which  are  naturally  of  a  dwarf  habit  should 
be  chosen,  and  as  there  are  abundance  of  this 
class  now  in  cultivation,  the  selection  is  not 
difficult.  In  planting  them,  they  should  be 
placed  as  nearly  flat  as  possible  ;  as  fast  as  the 
shoots  grow  they  should  be  fastened  down,  not 
in  the  usual  way  with  pegs  only,  but  with 
small  pieces  of  bass  tied  to  a  long  wooden  peg  ; 
the  bass  should  be  tied  loosely  round  the  shoot, 
allowing  free  room  for  future  growth,  and  the 


peg  may  be  gradually  driven  deeper  into  the 
soil  as  the  downward  growth  renders  it  safe — 
without  this  care  the  shoots  are  apt  to  be 
broken.  This  applies  principally  to  the  lead- 
ing shoots;  the  laterals  being  left  to  grow  to 
flower  upward  they  will  generally  want  thin- 
ning, as  this  mode  of  growing  them  increases 
their  natural  luxuriance  greatly.  The  follow- 
ing sorts  are  well  adapted  to  this  kind  of  cul- 
ture : — Marchioness  of  Ormonde  (Browne's), 
clear  white,  tipped  with  violet  -  purple  ; 
Dazzle  (Keyne's),  rich  dark  scarlet ;  Duchess 
of  St.  Albans  (Whale's),  delicate  primrose, 
tipped  with  mulberry;  Bermondsey  Bee  (Proc- 
tor's), deep  purple  ;  Orange  Superb  (Dod's), 
dark  orange  ;  Lady  Grey  (Harrison's),  light 
lilac.  There  are  many  others  equally  good, 
but  these  I  have  tried  with  complete  suc- 
cess.—  J. 

Economical  Heating. — A  few  years  a"-o, 
a  friend  of  mine  wished  to  heat  a  pit  intended 
for  growing  Melons  in  ;  the  pit  was  thirty 
feet  long,  by  seven  feet  wide.  Not  wishing 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  cast-iron  pipes,  he  set 
about  devising  what  would  be  the  best  plan  to 
adopt  for  his  purpose.  After  considering 
awhile  what  would  be  most  useful,  and  at  the 
same  time  least  expensive,  he  determined 
upon  trying  hot-water.  For  this  purpose  he 
got  an  old  cast-iron  boiler,  about  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  copper  boilers  used  by  house- 
wives— that  is,  about  eighteen  inches  wide  at 
top,  ten  or  twelve  deep,  and  ten  inches  inside 
diameter  at  bottom  ;  he  built  this  into  the 
wall  at  the  end  of  the  pit  ;  fixed  a  large  slate 
with  cement,  as  a  lid,  and  attached  common 
round  drain  tiles,  jointed  with  cement,  for  the 
pipes  :  a  hole  was  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
slate,  to  receive  the  end  of  one  of  the  tiles, 
which  was  well  cemented  in,  and  served  as  a 
flow  pipe  ;  and  a  small  hole  near  the  bottom 
had  about  two  feet  of  iron  pipe  fixed  in,  for  a 
return  pipe.  The  pipes  went  along  the  front 
of  the  pit  and  returned.  At  the  end  opposite 
the  boiler,  oue  of  the  common  large  tile  clay 
pans,  about  as  large  as  the  boiler,  was  fixed  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  upper  pipe,  to  hold 
a  supply  of  water.  This  completed  the  ap- 
paratus, which  was  fixed  entirely  by  his  own 
hands ;  and  a  more  useful,  and  easily  heated 
apparatus  I  have  not  yet  seen.  Some  of  the 
Melons  were  ripe  in  the  end  of  May,  and  for 
nearly  five  months  the  same  plants  kept  up  a 
succession  of  ripe  fruit,  of  good  flavour  and 
fair  size.  Of  course  no  fire  was  used  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  time,  after  the  first  of 
the  fruit  was  ripe  :  more  depended  on  the 
system  of  managing  the  vines  (stems)  after  this 
period,  than  on  any  thing  else  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  this  shows  how  very  simple  means 
may  be  made  to  give  very  satisfactory  results 
when  properly  guided.     Nothing  gives  greater 
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credit  to  any  person,  than  to  use  well  the 
means  at  hand,  in  seeking  a  definite  result. — 
G.  Dawson. 

Watering  Melons. — There  are  few  gar- 
deners who  like  to  see  the  leaves  of  their 
Melons  spotted,  and  the  young  fruit  damped 
off,  which  is  partly  by  the  awkward  system 
practised  in  watering  them.  The  plan  that  I 
consider  the  best  is  as  follows  : — Previous  to 
earthing  up  my  Melons,  I  strew  the  surface  of 
the  bed  over  with  broken  bones  and  charcoal, 
rather  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
I  then  lay  two  slates  under  each  light,  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  inches  from  the  plants, 
and  put  a  six-inch  flower-pot  on  each  of  the 
slates,  laying  some  charcoal  on  the  slates  to 
raise  the  pots  about  two  inches,  so  as  to  allow 
the  water  given  to  escape  freely  about  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  The  Melons  under  this 
treatment  show  the  good  effects  of  the  sj'stem. 
— G.  J. 

Shading  Flower  Beds. — It  is  not  a  bad 
plan  to  throw  some  branches  over  Verbena 
beds.  I  have  used  them  since  the  middle  of 
May,  and  have  found  them  most  useful.  I 
cut  them  in  lengths  of  about  two  feet  six 
inches,  and  stuck  them  in  the  ground  among 
the  plants  of  Gaillardias,  Senecios,  Verbenas, 
Heliotropes,  Petunias,  &c.  &c.  It  not  only 
shades  them  from  the  sun,  but  prevents  their 
being  blown  about  by  the  wind  until  they 
are  firmly  rooted,  and  saves  much  watering. 
Plants  that  were  turned  out  during  the  last 
week  in  Ma}',  or  the  first  week  in  June,  and 
thus  treated,  have  nearly  covered  the  beds, 
whereas  others  that  were  not  shaded  will  take 
double  the  time,  and  require  twice  the  amount 
of  watering. — 31.  Busby.     G.J. 

The  Pyracanttia. — The  flowers  of  the 
evergreen  Thorn,  better  known  as  the  Pyra- 
cantha,  (Crataegus  Pyracantha,)  have  a  sweet 
smell,  resembling  new  hay  ;  and  with  its 
shining  evergreen  leaves,  and  bunches  of 
bright  scarlet  berries,  together  with  its  do- 
cility of  training,  although  properly  a  shrub, 
it  is  well  adapted  for  any  vacant  space  of  wall 
(looks  well  against  the  wall  of  a  house),  and 
unquestionably  ranks  among  the  highest  orna- 
ments of  the  winter  garden  ;  indeed  it  is 
beautiful  the  whole  year  round,  as  the  berries 
of  the  preceding  season  have  scarcely  disap- 
peared before  it  is  covered  with  beautiful 
bunches  of  white  flowers. — Flora  Odorata. 

Camellias,  to  bloom  in  Winter. — To 
have  Camellias  in  (lower  six  or  eight  months 
in  the  year,  it  only  requires  healthy  plants  to 
commence  with,  every  means  being  taken  to 
maintain  them  so,  and  the  early  infloreseent 
habit  induced  to  them,  by  most  careful,  in  other 
words,  very  gradual  and  gentle  forcing.  The 
principal  point  is,  after  they  have  flowered,  to 
develop  and  mature  the  annual  growth,  which, 


it  will  be  imagined,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
doing  in  December  and  January.  There  is, 
however,  no  obstacles  which  perseverance  may 
not  overcome,  and  which  are  not  worth  over- 
coming to  produce  a  display  of  Camellia 
flowers  from  August  to  April.  The  bloom 
continues  perfect  in  the  winter  a  much  longer 
period  than  it  does  as  the  season  becomes  more 
advanced. — Magazine  of  Botany. 

Hybrid  Veronica  speciosa. — We  have 
lately  seen  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  hybrid 
of  this  fine  shrubby  green-house  Veronica. 
Those  who  know  this  plant  will  readily  con- 
cede to  its  stiff  erect  habit,  ample  rounded 
dark  green  foliage,  and  dense  spikes  of  purple 
flowers,  a  distinctness  of  character  which  at 
once  separates  it,  in  appearance,  from  every 
thing  else.  The  chief  fault  one  may  find  of 
the  original  plant,  is  that  the  dark  green 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  dark  purple  of  the 
flowers,  together  produce  an  effect  somewhat 
heavy,  and  to  look  well,  the  plant  requires  to 
be  seen  under  a  peculiar  distribution  of  bright 
light.  In  the  hybrid  referred  to,  while  the 
distinctness  of  character  is  maintained,  the 
objection  referred  to  is  in  great  measure 
obviated,  for  the  flowers,  instead  of  being  pur- 
ple, are  of  a  rich  deep  rose-red,  thus  forming 
not  only  a  handsome  plant  in  itself,  but  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  tint  of  colouring,  a  perfectly 
distinct  variety  from  its  parent.  This  opens 
a  new  field  for  hybridizing.  We  have  se'veral 
distinct  and  pretty  shrubby  species  of  Vero- 
nica, of  which,  perhaps,  speciosa  with  purple, 
and  salicifolia  with  whitish  flowers,  are  the 
best  ;  and  besides  these,  there  are  some  hand- 
some ones  which  yet  remain  to  be  introduced. 
Even  speciosa  and  salicifolia  present  great 
variety  ;  the  one  is  robust,  erect,  with  thick 
rounded  leaves,  and  erect  dense  spikes  of 
flower  ;  the  other  is  more  slender  and  bushy 
in  its  mode  of  growth,  more  prolific  of  flowers, 
and  these  flowers  are  produced  in  long  slender 
drooping  spikes  ;  the  leaves,  too,  are  lance- 
shaped,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  light  and 
graceful  appearance.  Something  surely  may 
be  effected  by  hybridizing  these.  The  habit 
of  salicifolia  is,  perhaps,  all  that  can  be  desired, 
and  if  to  this  can  he  added  a  more  distinct 
and  decided  colour  in  its  blossom  than  it  now 
possesses,  a  plant  would  be  produced,  than 
which  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  anything 
of  the  kind  more  beautiful.  As  the  field  is, 
in  some  degree,  a  fresh  one — indeed,  hardly 
at  all  broken  up — we  think  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  such  pursuits  ;  and  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  their  efforts,  if  pro- 
perly directed,  would  go  unrewarded.  Ima- 
gine a  simple  transfer  of  colour  between  t lie 
two  kinds  which  have  been  particularly  named, 
and  the  result  would  be  the  production  of  two 
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beautiful  plants,  perfectly  distinct  from  what 
we  now  possess.  Skilful  hybridizing  can  cer- 
tainly— if  at  least  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  past — effect  very  much  more 
than  this. — M. 

Sparmannia  afbicana.  — This  noble  green- 
house shrub  has  a  remarkable  flower,  the 
form  of  the  bloom  is  unlike  anything  else, 
and  is  in  every  way  as  curious  as  it  is  beautiful. 
The  plant  attains  the  height  of  upward  of  six 
feet,  which  renders  it  too  large  for  one  half  of  our 
green-house  establishments.  It  is  a  native,  we 
believe,  of  the  Cape  ;  at  all  events  it  was  intro- 
duced from  that  place.  It  makes  a  fine  con- 
servatory plant,  and  is  desirable  not  less  for 
its  foliage  than  for  its  bloom,  which  latter  comes 
in  bunches  on  the  young  branches,  with  long 
stems,  and  standing  well  out  from  the  leaves, 
and  being  white,  with  red  stamens,  which 
form  as  it  were  a  red  eye  to  each  flower. 
When  Curtis  figured  the  plant  in  1800  or 
1801,  it  had  only  bloomed  at  Kew,  and  at 
Whitley  and  Osborn's.  It  is  about  as  tender 
as  a  geranium,  grows  freely  from  cuttings,  and 
requires  simply  good  draining,  plenty  of  air, 
no  frost,  and  freely  watering  when  growing. 

Balsams. — There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Balsam  seed  is  the  better  for  keeping.  It  has 
been  found,  in  general,  that  new  seed  brings 
single  flowers,  and  old  seed  double  ones  ;  but 
it  is  not  quite  clear  that  if  half  of  the  seed 
saved  from  any  given  flower  were  sown  the 
next  spring,  and  the  other  half  saved  three  or 
four  years  before  itwas  sown,  that  the  difference 
would  be  manifest.  We  should  like  to  see  this 
experiment  tried.  Divide  Balsam  seed  of  one 
kind,  saved  from  one  plant  only,  into  five  por- 
tions; sow  one  portion  each  year;  make  accurate 
notes  of  how  many  came  double,  semi-double, 
or  single,  and  of  their  colours,  &c.  ;  in  short, 
take  very  accurate  notes  of  their  growth  and 
condition.  Do  this  the  whole  five  years,  and 
we  should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
keeping  seeds.  One  thing  is  pretty  well  known ; 
that  is,  that  the  plants  from  new  seeds  grow 
more  vigorously  than  those  from  old  ones,  and 
generally  bloom  less. 

Double  Flowers. — It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  botanists  can  never  see  any  pheno- 
menon without  accounting  for  it  in  some 
strange  theory ;  and  yet,  in  most  cases,  the 
facts  which  they  have  not  considered — per- 
haps not  even  noticed — pretty  nearly  always 
upset  the  theory  founded  on  the  facts  they 
have  observed.  Flowers  which  sometimes 
come  double,  and  sometimes  single,  give  rise 
to  a  notion  that  stamens  alter  to  petals,  and 
even  that  one  part  of  a  flower  alters  to  another 
part  of  a  flower,  and  even  that,  under  different 
circumstances,  one  part  of  a  plant  alters  to 
another,  as  leaves  to  flowers,  and  so  forth. 
But   let   us   take  the  double  wallflower — the 


ordinary  one  ;  there  is  no  alteration  there. 
Year  after  year  there  are  the  double  flowers, 
no  changes  whatever.  Propagated  by  thou- 
sands, every  plant  yields  the  same  kind  of 
flower,  which  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  the 
favourite  theory.  Stocks  are  much  the  same; 
but  as  they  come  double  from  seed,  they  are 
rarely  if  ever  propagated  from  cuttings  or 
slips,  else  the  self-same  flower  comes  double 
year  after  year  ;  no  alteration  takes  place  in 
the  form  or  in  the  various  parts.  The  organs 
of  generation  are  always  absent,  and,  like 
all  perennials,  the  same  distinct  thing  is  pro- 
duced. If  it  be  cut  to  atoms,  and  every  atom 
makes  a  plant,  they  are  all  types  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

Potting. — When  we  buy  plants,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  turn  the  balls  out  of  the  pots,  to 
examine  the  state  they  are  in  ;  and  if  they  are 
very  hard — if  they  are,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case,  a  solid  mass  of  matted  fibre,  they  are 
ticklish  subjects  to  treat.  The  best  thing  is 
to  put  the  ball  in  water,  there  to  soak  for  hour?; 
they  will  then  easily  shake  out  a  little,  and 
allow  you  to  disengage  the  mass  in  some  mea- 
sure, and  repot  in  a  large-sized  pot;  but  if  the 
hard  ball  be  merely  removed  from  one  pot  to 
another,  it  will  remain  in  its  hard  state.  The 
water  given  to  it  will  never  penetrate;  the 
plant  dwindles  and  dies.  There  is  nothing 
worse  to  get  over  than  a  pot-bound  plant;  and 
unless  the  matted  root  is  disengaged,  and  the 
spent  soil  that  is  among  it  is  soaked  or 
washed  out,  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  its 
ever  succeeding. 

Prolonging  the  Blooming  Season. — 
No  plant  can  continue  long  in  bloom  if  nature 
is  permitted  to  do  her  work  completely,  for 
the  going  to  seed  exhausts  the  energies  of  any 
subject,  and  stops  everything  else.  By  con- 
stantly removing  decaying  flowers  before  a 
seed-pod  can  swell,  the  growth  of  the  plant 
and  the  continued  development  of  new  buds 
and  flowers  upon  the  new  growth,  are  matters 
of  course.  Try  the  experiment  upon  the 
China  Rose.  Two  cottages  having  fine  plants 
covering  their  fronts,  being  in  the  hands  of 
two  different  persons,  frequently  exhibited  the 
most  striking  contrast — one  a  mass  of  flowers, 
while  the  other  was  bare;  and  those  who  paid 
no  attention  to  the  cause,  were,  nevertheless, 
often  surprised  at  the  fact.  Had  they  looked 
a  little  further  into  the  matter,  they  would 
have  observed  that  the  one  was  loaded  with 
the  hips  or  seed-vessels,  which  were  swelling 
in  great  numbers,  while  in  the  other  not  a 
solitary  berry  could  be  seen.  In  the  one  case 
every  bloom  was  trimmed  off  as  fast  as  it 
faded,  in  the  other  they  took  their  chance. 
So  it  will  be  found  in  many  other  cases.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  cut  away  the  dead  flowers, 
and  the  season  of  bloom    will   be  prolonged. 
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THE    BF.GONfA, 
ITS    VARIETIES    AND    CULTURE. 


The  Begonia  is  rather  an  extensive  genus, 
composed  principally  of  stove-plants.  It  is 
named  after  Michael  Begon,  a  Frenchman, 
and  promoter  of  botany,  and  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Begoniacece,  and  to  the  Linnaean 
Monoecia  Polyandria.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
succulent-stemmed  plants,  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  obliquity  of  the  leaves  at  their 
base  ;  and,  in  the  greater  number  of  species, 
the  flowers  are  very  handsome.  As  a  family, 
the  culture  of  the  Begonia  has  been  a  good 
deal  neglected  ;  and  yet,  for  those  who  have 
any  taste  for  an  assemblage  of  affined  plants, 
the  Begonia  offers  inducements  which  arc  by 
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no  means  common.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  fact 
of  their  being  stove-plants,  that  has,  at  least 
partly,  operated  to  produce  the  neglect  into 
which  they  have  fallen  ;  yet  they  are  by  no 
means  chargeable  with  the  expense  which  is 
usually  understood  to  attach  to  the  culture  of 
Stove-plants.  A  small  structure,  with  a  tem- 
perature very  slightly  elevated  above  that  of  a 
green-house,  would  be  sufficient  to  grow  most, 
if  not  all,  the  species  to  pretty  good  perfec- 
tion, as  their  growth  would  be  chiefly  effected 
in  the  summer  season,  when  advantage  could 
bo  taken  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and  in  the 
winter,  when  the  chief  portion  of  expense 
c  o 
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would  be  .incurred,  they  would  be  benefited, 
rather  than  injured,  by  a  low  degree  of  tem- 
perature, as  compared  with  what  is  usually 
considered  necessary  for  stove-plants. 

The  affinities  of  the  order  are,  by  the 
analogy  of  properties,  chiefly  with  Polygona- 
cese.  Some  of  the  species  known  to  botanists, 
such  as  B.  grandiflora,  and  B.  tomentosa,  pos- 
sess bitter,  astringent  roots,  like  those  of  the 
bistort,  (Polygonum  Bistorta.)  Others,  as 
B.  odorata,  have  fragrant  blossoms,  in  which 
they  agree  with  Polygonum  odoratum.  The 
leaves  of  B.  nitida,  or  obliqua,  are  used  as 
sorrel,  and  are  known  in  Jamaica  as  the  Sorrel 
of  the  Woods  ;  whilst  in  Brazil,  the  leaves  of 
B.  ulmifolia,  B.  bidentata,  B.  spatulata,  B.  cu- 
cullata,  and  B.  hirtella,  are  used  as  cooling 
salads.  Several  species  yield  in  Brazil  a  cool- 
ing drink,  similar  to  that  prepared  in  the  East 
from  Rheum  Ribes  ;  and  oxalate  of  potass  is 
obtained  from  several  species,  as  well  as  from 
many  kinds  of  Rumex.  The  root  of  B.  ob- 
liqua is  called  Wild  Rhubarb.  In  all  these 
instances,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  analogy 
of  properties  between  the  two  orders  is  very 
considerable. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  Be- 
gonias are,  for  the  most  part,  stove-plants;  but 
it  is  probable  that  when  they  come  more  gene- 
rally and  extensively  into  cultivation,  several 
of  the  species  will  be  found  to  grow  with  a 
very  little  increase  of  artificial  heat  above 
that  afforded  by  a  good  green -house.  The 
common  species  B.  discolor,  or  Evansiana,  may 
be  cultivated  to  considerable  perfection  in 
sitting-rooms,  for  which  its  tuberous  roots  and 
annual  stems  peculiarly  adapt  it.  B.  octope- 
tala,  and  diversifolia,  and  some  others,  possess 
a  similar  habit.  This  feature,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  geographical  range  in  which 
any  species  may  be  found,  will  afford  a  pretty 
good  index  to  those  which  may  be  expected 
to  succeed  with  a  less  amount  than  usual  of 
artificial  heat. 

With  the  exception  of  B.  discolor,  and  the 
Cape  and  Mexican  species,  the  whole  must, 
however,  be  regarded  as  stove-plants,  which, 
though  admitting  of  cultivation,  in  many 
cases,  in  a  low  stove  temperature,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  attaining  their  greatest  degree 
of  development  and  perfection  when  afforded 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  stove-plants. 

The  Begonias  may  be  divided  into  sub- 
shrubby,  herbaceous,  and  tuberous  rooted 
stove  species,  and  green-house  species,  each  of 
which  classes  will  be  noticed  separately. 

The  sub-shrubby  species,  or  those  with 
permanent  fleshy  stems,  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  stems,  or  by  seeds,  which 
latter,  in  J^some  cases,  are  produced  freely. 
Being  of  a  fleshy  nature,  the  cuttings  will  root 
readily,  in  almost  any  situation  where  there  is 


heat  enough  for  them.  A  moist  heat  of  65° 
will  cause  them  to  root  speedily  ;  or  if  this  is 
not  at  hand,  they  will  root  with  equal  surety, 
though  less  quickly,  if  set  in  a  shady  part  ot 
a  hot-house,  or  even  in  the  window  of  a  sitting- 
room  ;  in  the  latter  cases,  the  cuttings  must 
be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  attentively 
watered  ;  but  when  placed  in  moist  heat — as, 
for  instance,  in  a  hotbed-frame — they  must  not 
be  covered  in  this  way,  as  it  would  probably 
cause  them  to  damp  off.  Any  sandy  soil  will 
be  suitable  for  rooting  the  cuttings  in,  the  usual 
and  necessary  attention  being  paid  with  regard 
to  drainage. 

When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  the  repotting 
of  them  must  be  duly  attended  to,  in  order  to 
produce  good  specimens.  The  Begonias  are 
plants  which  will  exist,  grow,  and  even 
flower,  with  very  little  attention,  and  when 
allowed  to  remain  in  small  pots  ;  but  it  is  not 
in  this  way  that  the  beauties  they  are  capable 
of  developing  will  be  fully  brought  out.  They 
require  liberal  treatment,  as  far  as  regards  the 
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elements  of  their  growth  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  plenty  of  pot -room,  and 
copious  supplies  of  water  ;  and  they  are,  when 
under  careful  treatment,  all  the  better  for 
getting  a  good  portion  of  pot-room  at  one 
peri0(j — not  a  constant,  every-now-and-then 
removal  to  a  pot  scarcely  larger  than  the 
former,  but  a  remove  that  will  afford  the 
roots  some  space  to  play,  and  extract  food 
sufficient  to  produce  a  perfect  plant.  So  large 
a  portion  of  soil,  however,  and  copious  sup- 
plies of  water,  involve  other  considerations  ; 
the  pots  must  be  perfectly  drained,  and  the 
soil  should  have  intermixed  with  it  a  consider- 
able portion  of  lumps  of  parous  material, 
such  a*  charcoal,  free-stone,  or  broken  bricks  ; 
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the  plants  too  must  be  set  where  they  will 
command  the  influence  of  abundance  of  light — 
every  ray  that  can  be  afforded  them — during 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  progress  ;  otherwise, 
the  abundance  of  food  taken  up  by  the  roots 
will  not  be  properly  elaborated,  and  its  pur- 
pose will  be  defeated.  Such  potting  as  this 
must  not  be  done,  except  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  for  the  summer  -  flowering 
species,  and  early  in  the  autumn  for  those  that 
produce  their  bloom  in  winter  and  spring  :  it 
is  the  means  to  be  resorted  to,  to  produce  the 
growth  that  is  to  afford  abundance  of  flower  ; 
and,  consequently,  as  the  summer-blooming 
ones  will  not  have  commenced  growth,  and 
the  winter-bloomers  will  be  just  arriving  near 
maturity,  neither  class  will  properly  require 
sneli  potting  in  the  depth  of  winter.  In  the 
case  of  plants  that  may  be  duplicates,  and 
whose  season  of  growth  may  have  been 
altered  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  succession 
of  bloom,  repotting  must  of  course  be  done  at 
a  period  suitable  for  inducing  bloom  at  the 
time  required.  If,  with  this  in  view,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  pot  in  the  winter,  of 
course  a  smaller  pot  will  suffice  than  might  be 
employed  at  a  season  more  favourable  to  growth. 

In  regard  to  soil,  the  Begonias  delight  in 
that  in  which  vegetable  soil  abounds,  although, 
when  vigour  and  maturity  of  growth  are 
desired,  something  more  substantial  must  be 
added.  Nothing  can  suit  the  majority  of 
them  better  than  a  mixture  of  the  turfy  part 
of  sandy  loam  and  well-reduced  leaf-mould,  in 
about  equal  proportions,  or  with  a  slight  pre- 
ponderance of  loam,  sufficient  drift,  or  river- 
sand  being  added  to  cause  the  whole  to  be 
perfectly  permeable  to  moisture.  With  a 
mixture  such  as  this,  and  a  good  portion  of 
drainage,  in  the  shape  of  broken  potsherds,  or 
small  lumps  of  charcoal,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  and  some  larger  pieces  used  intermixed 
among  the  soil,  all  that  need  be  attempted  will 
have  been  done,  so  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned. 

The  herbaceous  species,  including  also  under 
this  head  those  with  short  stems  an  inch  or 
two  long,  having  leaves  at  their  extremity, 
may  be  multiplied  by  division  of  the  plant, 
and  by  seeds.  Sometimes  these  short  branches 
will  issue  from  the  lower  part  of  the  parent 
plant,  and  spring  up  through  the  soil,  and 
become  furnished  with  roots  ;  in  which  case, 
the  divided  portions  will  be  plants  at  once, 
and  in  a  very  little  time  will  have  become 
well-established,  if  ordinary  care  is  afforded 
them  after  their  removal.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, such  portions  maybe  detached  without 
ha\  ing  roots  already  formed;  and  in  this  case 
they  must  be  treated  as  cuttings.  When  they 
have  a  portion  of  roots  when  first  detached, 
they  should  be  carefully  potted  in  small  pots — 
as  small    as    may  suit    their  size,  and  should 


then  be  removed  to  a  warm  and  moderately 
close  situation,  until  they  are  perceived  to 
have  commenced  growing,  when,  of  course, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  being  established. 
The  same  remarks,  as  regards  soil  and  potting, 
apply  to  them,  as  to  the  sub-shrubby  ones, 
excepting  that,  in  some  cases,  the  herbaceous 
ones,  from  the  size  of  their  leaves,  and  the 
general  vigour  of  their  growth,  will  require 
pots  a  trifle  larger  than  the  others. 
•  The  tuberous  rooted  species  require  precisely 
the  treatment  of  tuberous  and  bulbous-rooted 
plants.  Their  leaves  and  stems  die  away 
in  the  autumn,  after  the  flowering  season  is 
past,  and  the  roots  go  into  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity and  rest,  until  the  return  of  the  proper 
season  when  they  are  again  to  be  brought  into 
life  and  action.  After  the  flowering  season 
has  passed  and  the  plants  have  attained  their 
full  maturity,  water  must  be  gradually  with- 
held, until  the  leaves  and  stems  have  gradu- 
ally and  entirely  decayed,  and  separated  from 
the  tuberous  roots.  The  roots  are  then  to  be 
placed  away  for  the  winter,  in  any  dry  warm 
place;  a  convenient  way  is  to  turn  the  pots 
on  their  sides  on  some  dry  shelf  in  the  hot- 
house, or  beneath  some  of  the  benches  wher  ■ 
the  water  does  not  drain  through:  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  tubers  should  be  preserved  in 
the  pots  without  being  at  all  disturbed.  By 
the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March,  they  may  be  taken  out,  and  removed 
from  amongst  the  old  soil,  and  carefully  re- 
potted into  pots  corresponding  to  their  size : 
the  soil  should  be  rather  dry,  and  but  mode- 
rately watered  until  they  have  manifested 
signs  of  growth.  The  same  kind  of  soil  may 
be  used  for  these  as  for  the  others.  When 
necessary  the  plants  must  be  repotted,  giving 
them  a  good  shift  when  they  have  got  into  a 
fair  growing  state.  Through  the  whole  of  this 
period  they  are  to  be  placed  in  any  convenient 
part  of  the  stove,  where  they  will  be  near  the 
light,  as  for  instance,  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass, 
or  close  to  the  front  sashes.  In  the  general 
features  of  their  treatment,  the  plants  will  in 
other  respects  require  the  tame  attention  as 
the  others. 

They  do  not  require  the  excessive  heat  of  a 
stove,  and  therefore,  if  any  portion  of  the 
house  is  somewhat  cooler  than  another,  the 
cooler  part  is  that  which  will  be  most  suitable 
for  the  Begonias.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to 
place  them  all  together  in  a  group,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  securing  the  characteristic  appear- 
ance which  this  arrangement  favours,  but  also 
that  they  may  all  be  alike  situated  with  regard 
to  their  treatment.  They  do  not  well  associate 
with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  in 
their  appearance,  and  the  variety  of  habit, 
foliage,  and  colour  of  the  flowers  among  them 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  nnything  like  monotony 
C  C  2  ' 
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when  kept  in  a  group  by  themselves :  and  as 
regards  treatment,  especially  with  respect  to 
moisture,  this  arrangement  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  for  in  the  growing  season,  when  they 
require  a  liberal  supply,  it  can  be  afforded,  and 
they  can  be  readily  sprinkled  with  the  syringe 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  which  is  very  bene- 
ficial ;  and  in  the  winter  season,  or  when  they 
are  at  rest,  the  syringing  may  be  discontinued, 
and  the  soil  more  easily  prevented  from  get- 
ting more  moisture  than  would  be  desirable. 
These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  plants 
during  the  periods  of  active  growth  and  rest, 
for  when  in  flower,  it  is  of  course  quite  pro- 
per to  remove  them  to  any  particular  position 
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where  the  beautiful  effect  of  their  blossoms  may 
be  required,  and  if  several  ma/  happen  to  be  at 
one  time  in  bloom,  it  may  be  preferred  to  distri- 
bute them  throughout  the  structure,  rather 
than  to  locate  them  in  one  particular  spot. 

Having  said  thus  much  with  respect  to  the 
situation  most  proper  for  them,  it  will  hardly 
be  necessary  to  say,  that  a  mean  artificial 
heat  of  sixty  degrees  is  sufficient  for  them  ; 
of  course,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  stove,  they 
will  during  spring  and  ■  summer  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  much  higher  degree  of  heat  than 
this,  derived  directly  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
practice  of  grouping  them  together  in  one  part 
of  the  house,  consists  in  the  facility  afforded 
for  shading  the  plants,  or  otherwise.     During 


the  winter  portion  of  the  year,  the  whole  of 
the  species,  except  the  tuberous-rooted  ones, 
which  will  be  stored  by  till  the  spring,  are 
benefited  by  having  as  much  light  and  sun  as 
they  can  have  at  that  season  of  the  year,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  much,  and  of  which  they 
would  partially  be  deprived  if  associated 
among  other  plants,  such  as  the  majority  of 
stove-plants  usually  are.  In  the  summer,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  benefited  by  shade  afforded 
in  a  moderate  degree  ;  and  as  shading  is  not 
required  by  the  majority  of  a  mixed  collection, 
the  arrangement  of  these  in  a  separate  group  af- 
fords the  readiest  means  of  giving  them  the  par- 
ticular degree  of  shading  which  they  require. 

The  treatment  of  the  more  hardy  kinds 
which  may  be  grown  in  a  warm  green-house, 
is  similar  in  all  the  leading  points  to  that 
already  noticed  for  the  others.  Of  course, 
being  in  a  lower  temperature,  they  will  not 
either  bear  or  require  so  much  moisture  as 
they  would  do  under  other  circumstances. 
Especially  during  the  winter  season,  when  the 
plants  will  be  in  an  inactive  state,  must  this 
supply  be  limited,  or  the  plants  will  be  liable 
to  rot  off. 

The  green-house  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  for  the  whole  of  these  plants 
during  the  summer  season,  and  the  space  thus 
gained  for  the  circulation  of  air,  and  the  more 
full  admission  of  light,  from  their  being  less 
crowded  by  other  plants,  will  be  productive 
of  great  benefit  in  causing  a  more  full  and 
perfect  maturation  of  the  parts  which  have 
been  formed  during  the  spring  and  early 
months  of  summer.  And  those,  too,  which 
bloom  at  that  period  of  the  year,  will  also  re- 
ceive a  very  great  amount  of  benefit,  both  in 
the  colouring  and  preservation  of  their  flowers; 
the  colours  will  be  produced  much  deeper  and 
more  brilliant,  and  the  blossoms  will  be  re- 
tained for  a  much  greater  length  of  time. 
When  in  this  situation,  the  daily  use  of  the 
syringe  to  supply  the  plants  with  moisture 
should  be  resorted  to,  for  they  are  plants 
which  especially  delight  in  atmospheric  hu- 
midity. Early  in  the  afternoon,  and  also  in  the 
morning,  the  floors,  pathway,  stages,  and  even 
the  plants  themselves  should  be  well  damped, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  genial  humidity 
in  the  house ;  and  this  should  especially  be 
done  in  clear  bright  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  parching  effects  of  the  sun, 
which  without  this  precaution  would  speedily 
dissipate  a  great  portion  of  the  moisture  both 
of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  plants. 

Some  of  the  species  produce  seed,  and  from 
these  young  plants  may  be  raised  with  facility 
by  the  following  process  : — the  seeds  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  they  become  ripe  ;  they 
may  be  scattered  thinly  over  the  surface  of  a 
pot    of  well-drained    peat   earth,  the   top    of 
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which  should  have  been  left  in  rather  a  rough 
and  uneven  state ;  over  this  the  seeds  may  be 
loosely  scattered,  but  not  covered  with  soil ; 
the  pots  should,  however,  be  covered  with  a 
closely-fitting  bell-glass  to  prevent  the  evapora- 
tion of  moisture,  and  may  then  be  set  upon  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  hothouse.  Previ- 
ously to  sowing  the  seeds  the  soil  should  have 
been  well  damped.  When  the  seedlings  appear, 
a  little  air  must  be  given  by  occasionally  tilt- 
ing up  the  bell-glass  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  they  may  be  trans- 
planted several  together  in  the  same  pot  of 
soil,  and  afterwards,  when  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced, potted  singly  into  small  pots,  and 
treated  as  the  established  plants. 

Besides  this  method  of  propagation,  as  well 
as  that  of  cuttings  and  division  of  the  plant, 
there  is  also  anotber  plan  which  may  be 
adopted  with  some  of  the  species.  Several  of 
the  kinds  produce  small  bulbs  in  the  axils  of 
the  principal  stem  leaves,  and  when  these  be- 
come matured,  which  is  easily  ascertained  by 
their  separating  readily  from  the  stem,  they 
may  be  treated  Justin  the  manner  of  seeds,  and 
will  produce  a  supply  of  young  plants.  These 
little  bulbs  furnish  a  means  whereby  the  plants 
may  be  distributed  with  facility  and  success. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of 
hybridising  the  Begonia,  and  yet  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  the  same 
effects  should  not  be  produced  among  these 
plants,  which  have  been  observed  and  experi- 
enced with  others  ;  or,  in  other  words,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  good  qualities  of 
several  of  the  species  should  not  be  amal- 
gamated into  one  plant.  If  this  is  to  be  effected, 
it  is  by  the  practice  of  a  judicious  course  of 
hybridising.  There  is  not  much  to  be  done 
in  the  mixing  of  colours  ;  white  and  red,  and 
intermediate  tintSj  being  all  that  are  at  present 
known.  The  deep  tint  of  B.  coccinea  might, 
indeed,  be  imparted  to  some  of  the  other  forms 
of  growth  :  or,  even  white  flowers  might  be 
produced  in  company  with  the  foliage  of  those 
kinds  which  exhibit  a  considerable  deal  of  red 
intermixed  with  dark  green  ;  on  such  a  basis 
as  this,  pure  white  flowers  would  appear  very 
charming.  The  increase  of  the  size  of  the 
flowers  of  some,  and  the  reduction  of  the  size 
of  the  foliage  in  others,  are  points  which  might 
be  aimed  at,  and  would  doubtless  be  accom- 
plished ;  the  former,  especially,  would  be 
desirable.  But  the  chief  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  hybridising,  in  the  case  of  the 
Begonia,  appears  to  be  that  of  increasing  the 
size  of  the  panicle,  and,  consequently,  the 
aggregate  number  of  blossoms  ;  in  some  cases 
the.  panicle  is  large  and  exceedingly  gracefully 
disposed  ;  while  in  many  others,  the  bunches 
of  flowers  are  small  and  formal,  and  would 
admit  of  increased  size  and  a  more  elegant  dis- 


position, with  advantage  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  plants.  The  constant  flowering  habit  of  one 
or  two  of  the  species,  also,  is  a  characteristic 
which  might  be  communicated  to  others  with 
advantage.  There  is  hardly  scope  for  effecting 
much  in  the  way  of  inducing  a  greater  degree  of 
hardiness  among  these  plants;  but,  perhaps  even 
something  might  be  done  in  this  way,  and  what- 
ever might  be  secured,  however  trifling  in 
amount,  would  be  so  far  an  improvement.  We 
leave  out  all  speculations  as  to  improving  the 
form  of  the  individual  blossoms,  for  the  subject 
we  are  treating  of  is  not  one  likely  ro  suit  the 
tastes  of  the  florist ;  and  his  (so  considered) 
improvements  would  not  be  appreciated  by  the 
admirers  of  Nature's  forms  and  proportions. 


Begonia  Martiana. 

AYhere  the  cultivation  of  any  individual 
family  is  attempted,  in  a  Wardian  case,  we 
know  of  none  which  could  be  chosen  which 
would  be  so  likely  to  succeed  to  the  uttermost, 
and  to  satisfy,  by  the  growth  and  blossoms 
produced.  Space  is  the  only  restriction  which 
need  be  put  upon  the  kinds  employed  for  this 
purpose,  for  the  Wardian  case  is  but  circum- 
scribed in  extent,  consequently,  in  ehoo^ng 
plants  for  cultivation  in  it,  those  should  be 
selected  which  would  have  space  to  grow  and 
produce  blossoms,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
room  enough  in  the  interior  to  admit  of  their 
being  seen  and  examined  without  difficulty.  We 
may  r-efer  to  some  remarks  formerly  offered 
for  instructions  in  the  management  of  plants 
growing  in  these  cases,  the  general  principles 
of  which  are  the  same  in  all  instances  requiring 
only  a  slight  adaptation  to  suit  the  characters 
of  the  particular  class  of  plants  cultivated. 
The  Ilcviinias.  bein>!  rather  fleshy  and  SUCCUL 
lent  in  their  nature,  would  require  rather  less 
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of  moisture  than  plants  of  a  more  rigid  com- 
position :  a  loamy  soil  with  abundance  of 
drainage  would  suit  them  very  well,  especially 
if  intermixed  with  a  portion  of  small  lumps 
of  such  substances  as  charcoal,  broken  bricks, 
broken  free-stone,  &c.  &c.  The  smaller  grow- 
ing species,  as  above  referred  to,  are  those 
which  can  be  grown  to  the  best  advantage. 
For  our  own  part,  we  should  select  such  as 
the  following,  and  employ  as  many  of  them  as 
we  could  obtain,  or  the  space  would  allow  : — 
B.  semperflorens,  reniformis,  tuberosa,  ulmi- 
folia,  Dregei,  hydrocotylifolia,  coccinea,  rainen- 
tacea,  parvifolia,  geraniifolia,  argyrostigma,  and 
several  others  might  be  named. 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OP    BEGONIAS. 

Begonia  acida,  (acid  Elephant's-ear.) — A 
stout  fleshy-stemmed  stove  plant,  growing 
three  feet  high,  with  large  thick  fleshy  peltate 
leaves,  which  as  well  as  the  stems  are  covered 
with  a  hoary  woolly  substance  :  the  flowers 
are  of  a  clear  white  colour,  borne  in  large 
clusters.  Native  of  Brazil.  Also  called  B. 
peltifolia,  B.  peltata,  and  B.  pauciflora. 

Segoniaacei'ifolia,(map\e-\ea.ycd  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  fleshy-stemmed  stove  species,  with 
pale-coloured  flowers,  introduced  from  Brazil. 

Begonia  acuminata,  (pointed-leaved  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)— A  slender-stemmed  stove  plant, 
growing  from  three  to  four  feet,  with  unequal 
acuminate  cordate  hairy  leaves,  and  pink 
flowers  in  small  clusters  from  the  axils.  It 
blooms  all  the  year.     Native  of  Jamaica. 

Begonia  acutifoHa,  (acute-leaved  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)— A  fleshy-stemmed  stove  plant  ; 
the  leaves  are  obliquely  cordate,  and  narrow 
at  the  point;  it  bears  panicles  of  white  flowers 
in  August.     Native  of  mountains  in  Jamaica. 

Begonia  albo-coccinea,  (scarlet  and  white 
Elephant's-ear.) — A  very  handsome  herbaceous 
stove  species,  with  short,  somewhat  creeping 
stems ;  large  oblique  peltate,  or  shield-shaped, 
almost  kidney-shaped  leaves,  and  loose  spread- 
ing panicles  of  flowers,  which  are  bright  red 
externally,  and  white  within.  It  is  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  blooms  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer  months. 

Begonia  argyrostigma,  (silver-spotted  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)— An  erect,  branching,  shrubby 
stove  plant,  handsome  even  when  out  of  flower, 
for  its  leaves  are  distinctly  spotted  with  white  ; 
they  are  semi-cordate  and  oblique,  red  be- 
neath ;  the  flowers  are  white,  in  small  droop- 
ing panicles.  It  blooms  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  Native  of  Brazil.  Also 
called  B.  maculata,  and  B.  punctata. 

Begonia  apt  era,  (winglessElephant's-ear.) — 
A  branching-stemmed  stove  plant,  with  large 
obiique  ovate  leaves,  and  producing  graceful 
clusters  of  white  flowers  during  summer  and 
autumn. 


Begonia  Barheri,  (Barker's  Elephant's- 
ear.) — An  herbaceous  green-house  species. 
It  has  very  large  roundish  leaves,  and  white 
flowers,  produced  in  a  huge  mass  on  a  foot- 
stalk four  feet  high,  chiefly  in  the  autumn 
months.     Native  of  Mexico. 

Begoniabulbifera,  (bu\b-bear'ingFAe-p\\ant's- 
ear.) — A  small  tuberous  herbaceous  stove  spe- 
cies, with  pink  blossoms,  produced  in  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November.   It  is  from  Peru. 

Begonia  castaneayolia,  (chestnut-leaved  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)— A  slender-stemmed  stove  species 
with  ovate  leaves,  and  blush-coloured  flowers, 
produced  from  February  to  April.  Native 
of  Brazil. 

Begonia  coccinea,  (scarlet  Begonia.) — A 
very  handsome,  somewhat  fleshy-stemmed  stove 
plant,  of  compact  branching  habit,  with  un- 
equal oval  acuminate  dark  green  leaves,  red 
beneath  ;  the  flowers  are  numerous,  and  re- 
main a  long  time  on  the  plant ;  they  are  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  or  crimson,  in  small  spreading 
axillary  panicles.  Flowers  through  the  sum- 
mer months.  Native  of  the  Organ  mountains 
of  Brazil.     Also  called  B.  rubra. 

Begonia  crassicaulis,  (thick-stemmed  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)— This  has  short  fleshystems  with 
deciduous  leaves  and  white  flowers  ;  profusely 
produced  in  spring  after  the  stems  are  leafless. 
It  is  from  Guatemala.  The  leaves  are  large 
and  palmate. 

Begonia  diclwtoma,  (two-forked  Elephant's- 
ear.) — An  erect  shrubby  stove  plant  four  to 
five  feet  high,with  large  unequal  cordate  leaves, 
and  branching  panicles  of  white  flowers.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  Native  of  the 
humid  woods  of  Caraccas.  Also  known  as 
B.  longipes,  and  B.  macrophylla. 

Begonia  dipetala,  (two  petaled  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  stove  plant  with  naked  fleshy  stems, 
four  feet  high,  and  narrowish  oblique  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  which  when  young  are  faintly 
spotted  with  white.  From  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  are  produced  the  pale  pink  flowers  in 
small  drooping  clusters.  Flowers  from  April 
to  July.  Native  of  Bombay,  and  other  parts 
of  the  East  Indies. 

Begonia  diptera,  (two-winged  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  stemless  stove  perennial,  with  un- 
equally cordate  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  June.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Begonia  digitata,  (fingered  Elephant's-ear.) 
— A  rough  erect-stemmed  stove  species,  grow- 
ing three  feet  high,  with  digitate  leaves  and 
white  flowers,  produced  during  the  summer. 
Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  discolor,  (two-coloured  Elephant's 
ear.) — This  is  the  common  species,  with  large 
dark  green  hairy  leaves,  red  beneath,  which  is 
found  in  many  parlour  windows.  It  is  an 
annual-stemmed  plant,     bearing    large    pink 
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flowers  on  a  drooping  panicle,  from  May  to 
September.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  is 
also  known  by  the  names  of  B.  Evansiana,  and 
B.  bulbifera.  It  is  sometimes  commonly 
called  the  beef-steak  plant.  At  Killanley 
Glebe,  Ballina,  some  plants  of  this  have  been 
growing  in  the  open  air  for  several  years. 

Begonia  disticha,  (distichous  Elephant's- 
car.) — A  fleshy-stemmed  stove  species,  with 
acute  leaves,  and  two-forked  bunches  of 
whitish  flowers.  It  blooms  from  June  to 
October.     Native  of  South   America. 

Begonia  Bregei,  (Drege's  Elephant's-ear.) 
— A  small  fleshy-stemmed  erect  stove  plant ; 
growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
small  oblique  angular  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are 
blush-white,  generally  in  pairs.  It  blooms  in 
March.  Native  of  the  African  continent.  It 
is  also  known  as  B.  parvif'olia,  B.  floribunda, 
and  B  semperflorens. 

Begonia  dubia,  (doubtful  Elephant's-ear.) 
— An  herbaceous  stove  species,  with  unequally 
cordate  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  produced  in 
July.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  fagifolia,  (beech-leaved  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  creeping-stemmed  stove  plant  with 
ovate  leaves,  which  together  with  the  stems 
are  covered  with  soft  white  hairs  ;  it  bears 
small  white  flowers  in  great  profusion  in  the 
spring  months.  Native  of  Brazil.  Called 
also  B.  pendula,  and  B.  repens.  It  is  beauti- 
ful grown  on  a  trellis. 

Begonia Fischeri,  (Fischer's Elephant's-ear.) 
— A  branching-stemmed  stove  species,  growing 
two  to  three  feet  high  :  the  leaves  are  rather 
small,  unequally  cordate,  silky  above  and 
crimson  beneath  ;  the  flowers  are  blush-co- 
loured. It  blooms  from  February  to  April. 
Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  geranii folia,  (geranium-leaved  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)— A  tuberous-rooted  herbaceous 
stove  species,  with  small  wavy  leaves,  like 
those  of  a  geranium,  and  pretty  deep  pink 
flowers.  It  blooms  in  September,  and  was 
introduced  from  Lima. 

Begonia  heracleifolia,  (heracleum-leaved 
Elephant's-ear.) —  A  strong-growing  herba- 
ceous species,  with  large  pahnated  leaves,  the 
stalks  of  which  are  two  feet  long,  covered 
with  white  hairs,  which  rise  from  crimson 
spots  ;  it  has  large  bunches  of  blush  or  pale 
pink  flowers.  Though  rather  coarse,  it  is  a 
very  pretty  species.  It  blooms  in  the  spring  ; 
and  comes  from  Mexico. 

Begonia  hirsuta,  (shaggy-leaved  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  fleshy-stemmed,  herbaceous  stove- 
plant  ;  the  leaves  hairy,  unequally  semicor- 
date  ;  the  flowers  are  white.  It  is  a  biennial, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  Native  of  the 
West  Indies. 

Begonia  liirtella,  (fringed  Elephant's-ear.) 
A  slender-stemmed  stove  species,  from  three 


to  four  feet  high,  with  unequal,  pointed  leaves, 
and  white  flowers,  produced  in  small  clusters, 
from  July  to  October.  It  is  from  the  West 
Indies.     Sometimes  called  B.  acuminata. 

Begonia  homoni/ma,  (kindred  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  fleshy-stemmed  stove  plant,  resem- 
bling B.  parvi folia,  growing  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  with  unequally  angled  leaves, 
and  white  flowers.  It  blooms  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  Native  of  Brazil. 
Also  called  B.  sinuata. 

Begonia Sookeri,  (Hooker'sElephant's-ear.) 
— This  is  the  B.  semperflorens  of  some  authors. 
It  i*  a  very  pretty  species,  with  short  stems, 
and  nearly  round  leaves,  which  are  bright 
green,  smooth  and  shining  ;  it  has  pure  white 
flowers  in  short  panicles  from  the  axils  of  the 
young  leaves.  It  blooms  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  was  introduced  from 
Mexico.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  B.  spathu- 
lata,  and  B.  grandiflora. 

Begonia  humili.s,  (dwarf  Elephant's-ear.) — 
A  fleshy  erect-stemmed  stove  plant,  of  dwarf 
habit,  with  semi-cordate,  oblique  leaves,  and 
white  flowers,  which  open  in  September  and 
October.  It  is  a  biennial.  Native  of  the 
West  Indies. 

Begonia  hydrocotylifolia,  (hydrocotyle- 
leaved  Elephant's-ear.) — A  dwarf,  stemless, 
or  very  short-stemmed  stove  plant,  with  nu- 
merous round,  shining,  dark  green  fleshy 
leaves,  reddish  beneath  ;  and  loose  panicles 
of  numerous  light  pink,  very  handsome  flowers. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  whole  genus. 
It  flowers  in  March  and  April,  and  remains 
a  long  time  in  bloom. 

Begonia  incana,  (hoary  Elephant's-ear.) — 
An  herbaceous  stove  species,  which  has  hoary 
leaves,  and  pink  and  white  flowers.  It  is  from 
Mexico,  and  blooms  from  April  to  July. 

Begonia  incarnata,  (flesh-coloured  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)—  A  branching  stove  plant,  with 
stems  four  feet  high  ;  large  oblique,  dark  green 
leaves,  and  pale  pink  flowers,  in  good-sized 
clusters.  It  blooms  almost  throughout  the 
year.     Native  of  Mexico. 

Begonia  insignis,  (remarkable  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  fleshy-stemmed,  erect-growing,  stove 
plant,  with  unequally  cordate,  acuminate 
leaves,  and  spreading,  drooping  panicles  of 
large,  handsome  pink  flowers.  It  blooms  in 
December  and  January.  Native  of  South 
America. 

Begonia  hinrina,  (bay-leaved  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  strong,  branching-stemmed  stove 
species,  growing  four  feet  high,  with  ovate, 
beautifully  serrated  leaves,  and  graceful  clus- 
ters of  pink  flowers  ;  produced  in  summer. 

Begonia  longipes,  (long-stalked  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  sub-shrubby,  fleshy-stemmed  plant, 
growing  five  feel  high,  with  large,  anequally- 
lobed  leaves,  and  clusters  of  white  flowers  on 
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tery  long  stalks,  produced  from  April  to 
August.  Native  of  Mexico.  Also  called  B. 
macrophylla,  and  B.  odorata. 

Begonia  rnanicata,  (collared  Elephant's- 
ear.) — An  herbaceous,  perennial  stove  plant, 
with  broad,  roundish,  shining,  light  green, 
fringed  leaves,  the  stalks  and  under  part  of 
which  are  furnished  with  a  peculiar  sort  of 
scaliness,  which  is  called  manicate  by  botanists  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  large  spreading 
panicle,  and  are  of  surpassing  grace  and 
beauty,  very  numerous,  and  of  a  delicate  pink 
colour.  It  blooms  in  February  and  March. 
Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  Martiana,  (Martius'  Elephant's- 
ear.) — Avery  handsome,  delicate,  herbaceous- 
stemmed  stove  plant,  with  tuberous  roots,  and 
obliquely  ovate  leaves  ;  it  has  numerous  axil- 
lary, usually  two-flowered  peduncles,  bearing 
very  large,  deep  pink  flowers.  It  blossoms  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  months.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  family,  and 
was  introduced  from  Brazil. 

Begonia  Meyerii,  (Meyer's  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  woody-stemmed,  erect-growing,  un- 
branched  stove  plant,  growing  four  feet  high, 
with  roundish,  woolly  leaves,  and  dense  clus- 
ters of  white  flowers,  produced  in  February, 
March  and  April.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  monoptera,  (one-winged  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)  —  An  herbaceous,  tuberous- 
rooted,  stove  species,  with  somewhat  reniform 
leaves,  and  white  flowers.  Introduced  from 
Brazil:  and  blooms  from  August  to  November. 

Begonia  multibubillosa,  (bulbillose  Ele- 
phant's-ear.) — A  tuberous-rooted,  herbaceous 
species,  which  produces  numerous  bulbils,  or 
little  bulbs.  It  has  roundish  leaves,  and  pink 
flowers.  It  blooms  from  May  to  September. 
It  is  native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  muricata,  (rough  Elephant's-ear.) 
— A  rough  erect-stemmed  species,  growing 
three  to  four  feet  high,  with  digitate  leaves 
and  close  panicles  of  numerous  small  white 
flowers.  It  blooms  in  autumn,  and  probably 
at  other  seasons.  Sometimes  called  B.  digi- 
tata.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  nitida,  (shining-leaved  Elephant's- 
ear.) —  A  straggling,  woody-stemmed  stove 
plant,  of  moderate  size,  with  smooth,  oblique, 
cordate  leaves,  and  large,  drooping  panicles 
of  pink  and  white  flowers.  It  flowers  from 
May  to  September,  and  more  or  less  through 
great  part  of  the  year.  Native  of  Penang. 
Called  also  B.  obliqua. 

Begonia  octo'petalu,  (eight-petaled  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)—  A  stemless,  tuberous-rooted 
stove  plant,  with  unequal  cordate  leaves,  and 
greenish  white  flowers,  produced  in  October. 
Native  of  Lima  and  Peru. 

Begonia  odorata,  (sweet-scented  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)— A  slender-stemmed  stove  spe- 


cies, growing  four  feet  high,  with  large,  un- 
equal, smooth  leaves,  and  large  clusters  of 
white  flowers,  produced  during  the  sprint 
months.  Native  of  South  America.  Also 
called  B.  suaveolens. 

Begonia  palinata,  (palmated  Elephant's- 
ear.) —  An  herbaceous  species  from  Nepal, 
with  palmated  leaves,  and  pink  flowers.  It 
blooms  from  May  to  September. 

Begonia  papillosa,  (pimpled  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  fleshy,  erect-stemmed  stove  plant, 
with  large,  broad,  cordate  leaves  ;  very  rough, 
being  covered  on  both  sides  with  rigid  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  panicles, 
and  are  of  a  rose-pink  colour.  It  flowers  from 
July  to  September.     Native  of  Brazil. 

JBegoniaparvifolia,{sma\l-\&xve<l  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  very  neat  branching-stemmed  com- 
pact growing  stove  plant,  with  small  angu- 
lated  oblique  leaves,  and  little  clusters  of 
blush-white  flowers,  produced  throughout  the 
whole  summer  ;  it  is  a  "very  neat  looking 
plant.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is  sometimes  called  B.  floribunda,  and  B. 
semperflorens. 

Begonia  patula,  (spreading Elephant's  ear.) 
— -A  fleshy-stemmed  stove  species  ;  the  leaves 
are  unequally  cordate,  the  flowers  blush- 
coloured.  It  flowers  from  May  to  September, 
and  comes  from  the  West  Indies. 

Begonia  picta,  (painted  -leaved  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  tuberous-rooted  herbaceous  species  of 
low  growth,  flowering  when  about  six  inches 
high  ;  the  leaves  are  dark  green  above,  red 
beneath,  and  hairy,  of  a  heart-shaped  figure  ; 
the  flowers  are  large,  pale  pink,  elevated  in 
small  clusters  above  the  foliage.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  September.  Native  of  Nepal. 
This  species  would  probably  grow  freely  in  a 
warm  green-house. 

Begonia  platanifolia,  (plane-leaved  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)— This  is  a  strong  growing  fleshy- 
stemmed  stove  species,  with  large  angulated 
leaves  and  pinkish  flowers.  It  blooms  from 
May  to  September.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  pulchella;  (pretty Elephant's-ear.) — 
A  stove  species  from  Brazil  ;  the  leaves  are 
semi-cordate,  and  the  flowers  are  white.  Blooms 
in  July  and  August. 

Begonia pelaloides,  (petaloid  Elephant's  ear.) 
— An  herbaceous  stove  species,  with  angulated 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  blooming  in  April 
and  May.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  rupestris,  (rock  Elephant's-ear.) 
— A  slender-stemmed  stove  species,  growing 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  oblique  ovate 
leaves,  marked  with  white  silvery  dots,  and 
pink  flowers,  produced  in  spring.  Native  of 
Brazil. 

Begonia  rammtacea,  (scaly  Elephant's-ear.-) 
— A  handsome  stove  plant,  with  very  short 
thick  stems,  and  large  obliquely  ovate  leaves, 
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red  beneath,  above  which  the  clusters  of 
blossoms,  whitish,  delicately  tinged  with  pink, 
are  gracefully  disposed  in  spreading  panicles. 
It  blooms  several  times  in  the  season.  It  was 
introduced  from  Brazil. 

Begonia  reniformis,  (kidney-shaped  leaved 
Elephant's-ear.)  —  A  fleshy-stemmed  stove 
plant,  with  kidney-shaped  unequal  leaves,  and 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  It  blooms  in  July 
and  August.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  rubricaulis,  (red-stemmed  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)— An  herbaceous  stove  perennial, 
with  large  oblique  cordate,  glossy  leaves,  and 
close  panicles  of  large  showy  red  and  blush 
flowers  ;  the  flower  stems  and  leaf  stalks  are 
of  a  bright  red.  The  native  country  is  not 
ascertained.    It  blooms  from  June  to  October. 

Begonia  sinuala,  (sinuated-leaved  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)— An  erect  branching-stemmed 
stove  species,  growing  about  three  feet  high, 
with  large  oblique  leaves  like  those  of  B. 
odorata,  which  this  plant  altogether  resembles. 
It  bears  white  flowers  during  the  spring  months. 
Native  of  South  America. 

Begonia  sanguinea,  (blood-coloured  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)—  An  upright  plant,  growing 
three  feet  high,  with  fleshy  stems,  unequally 
cordate  leaves,  dark  red  beneath,  and  bunches 
of  small  white  flowers.  It  blooms  from  July 
to  October.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  scattdens,  (scandent  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  scandent  or  climbing  stove  plant, 
with  ovate,  subrotund  leaves,  and  small  green- 
ish white  flowers.  It  blooms  in  July  and 
August.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Guiana. 
Also  called  B.  glabra. 

Begonia  Sellowii,  (Sellow's  Elephant's-ear.)  j 
— This  stove  species  has  white  flowers  pro-  1 
duced  in  September. 

Begonia   spatulata,     (spatula-leaved    Ele- 
phant's-ear.)—  A     succulent-stemmed    stove! 
plant,  growing  two  or  three  feet  high,  with 
oblique   and  somewhat  oval  leaves,    pale  be-  j 
neath,    and    small    bunches    of   pale  pink   or 
whitish   flowers,   which   are  very  freely  pro-  j 
duced ;  the   plants  are    scarcely    ever  out   of 
bloom.   Native  of  Brazil.    It  requires  the  stove 
in  winter,  but  bears  a  good  deal  of  exposure 
in  summer,  as  doubtless  many  others  would  do 
were  they  tried.     Also  called  B.  cucullata  and 
B.  grandiflora  ;  sometimes  B.  semperflorens.    I 

Begonia  stigmosa,  (spotted  -  leaved  Ele- 
phant's-ear.)— This  is  rather  a  pretty  stove 
species,  with  a  short  stem,  and  oblique  cordate 
leaves,  curiously  fringed  on  the  margin,  and 
beautifully  marked  with  purple  spots ;  the 
flowers  are  greenish-white,  in  loose  panicles. 

Begonia  tuberosa,  (tuberous  Elephant's-ear.) 
— A  tuberous-rooted  dwarf  stove  plant,  with 
cordate  oblique  leaves,  and  pinkish-white 
flowers.  It  blooms  from  July  to  September. 
Native  of  Amboyna. 


Begonia  vlmifolia,  (elm-leaved  Elepliant's- 
ear.)  —  An  erect  branching-stemmed  stove 
plant,  with  ovate,  elm-like,  unequal  leaves, 
and  small  panicles  of  blush-white  flowers. 
It  blooms  from  May  to  October.  Native  of 
America. 

Begonia  undulata,  (wavy-leaved  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  sub-shrubby,  taper-stemmed  plant, 
with  oblong,  wavy  leaves,  and  large  drooping 
clusters  of  white  flowers,  blooming  from 
August  to  December.     Native  of  Brazil. 

Begonia  villosa,  (villose  Elephant's-ear.) — 
A  fleshy-stemmed  stove  species,  with  semi- 
cordate  leaves  and  white  flowers,  blooming 
from  August  to  October.  Introduced  from 
Brazil. 

Begonia  vitifulia,  (vine-leaved  Elephant's- 
ear.) — An  upright,  fleshy-stemmed  stove  spe- 
cies, growing  three  to  four  feet  high,  with 
large  peltate  unequally-toothed  woolly  leaves, 
and  large  drooping  clusters  of  wliite  flowers. 
It  is  from  Brazil. 

Begonia  zebrina,  (zebra-striped  Elephant's- 
ear.) — A  strong,  branching,  streaked-stemmed 
stove  plant,  with  large  oblique  leaves,  beauti- 
fully marked  with  dark  green  shades  on  the 
under  side,  and  bearing  clusters  of  pink  flowers, 
in  March  and  April.      Native  of  Brazil. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Mr.  James  Donald  has  described  up- 
wards of  forty  species,  and  it  may  be  useful 
to  add  a  synoptical  view  of  his  arrangement 
of  them,  which  is  as  follows  :  — 

Stems  none. 
Begonia  rubricaulis. 

Stems  creeping. 

Leaves  palmate,  equal  at  the  base. 
Begonia  heracleifolia. 
Begonia  crassicaulis. 

Leaves  ovate,  equal  at  the  base. 
Begonia  fagifolia  (pendula,  repens). 

Leaves  oblique,  ovate,  acute. 
Begonia  manicata. 

Leaves  oblique,  obtuse,  often  round. 
Begonia  stigmosa. 
Begonia  Barken. 
Begonia  ramentacea. 
Begonia  hydrocotylifolia. 

Leaves  oblique,  peltate. 
Begonia  albo-coccinea. 

Stems  erect,  seldom  branching. 

Leaves  digitate,  equal  at  the  base. 
Begonia  muricata  (digitata). 
Begonia  digitata. 

Leaves  oblique,  partially  lobed. 
Begonia  dichotoma  (longipes,  macrophylla). 
Begonia  longipes  (macrophylla,  odorata). 

Leaves  oblique,  ovate. 

Begonia  papillosa. 
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Begonia  dipetala. 
Begonia  Meyerii. 

Leaves  oblique,  ovate,  peltate. 
Begonia  peltifolia  (acida,  pauciflora,  peltata). 
Begonia  vitifolia. 

Stems  erect,  branching,  fleshy  at  the  base. 
Begonia  homonyma  (sinuata.) 
Begonia  parvif'olia  (floribunda,  semperflorens). 
Begonia  Dregei   (parviflora,  fioribunda,  sem- 
perflorens). 

Stems  erect,  branching,  not  fleshy  at  the  base. 

Leaves  oblique,  ovate,  acute. 
Begonia  Fischeri. 
Begonia  rupestris. 
Begonia  acuminata. 
Begonia  hirtella  (acuminata). 
Begonia  Martiana  (diversifolia). 
Begonia  incarnata. 
Begonia  zebrina  (undulata). 
Begonia  Evansiana  (discolor,  bulbifera). 
Begonia  undulata. 

Begonia  argyrostigma  (maculata,  punctata). 
Begonia  odorata  (suaveolens,  sinuata). 
Begonia  sinuata  (odorata). 
Begonia  nitida. 
Begonia  aptera. 
Begonia  laurina. 
Begonia  sanguinea. 
Begonia  coccinea  (rubra). 
Begonia  ulmifolia. 
Begonia  castanerefolia. 

Leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  often  unequal  at  the  ba?e. 
Begonia  semperflorens   (Hookeri,  spathulata, 

grandiflora). 
Begonia  cucullata  (spathulata,  semperflorens, 
grandiflora). 
The   names   inserted   in    parentheses    are 
synonymes  applied  to  the  plants  in  different 
collections. 


MR.  FORTUNE  S    MISSION    TO    CHINA    IN 
SEARCH    OF    NEW    PLANTS. 

The  last  published  part  of  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Journal,*  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
most  interesting  that  has  yet  appeared,  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  this  mission,  written  by  Mr. 
Fortune,  since  his  return  to  England  ;  from 
this  account  we  shall  quote  somewhat  fully : — 

"  When  the  news  of  the  peace  with  China 
first  reached  England  in  the  autumn  of  1842, 
the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  believing  that  an  extensive  field  of 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  treasures  lay  un- 
explored and  unknown  in  the  northern  parts 


*  The  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Vol.  I. 
Part  III.  London.  Published  for  the  Society,  by 
Longman  &  Co.     1846. 


of  that  empire,  appointed  me  as  their  col- 
lector. I  left  England  early  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year,  and  arrived  in  China  on 
the  6th  of  July.  Several  cases  of  living  plants 
were  sent  out  under  my  charge,  as  well  as  a 
large  quantity  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
the  greater  part  of  which  arrived  in  excellent 
order.  The  fruit-trees  and  vegetable  steds 
were  greatly  prized  by  English  residents  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  where  such 
things  succeed  much  better  than  they  do  in 
the  south.  Captain  Balfour,  H.  M.  Consul  at 
Shanghae,  kindly  offered  me  ground  in  the 
garden  of  the  Consulate,  where  I  could  plant 
the  trees,  and  where  they  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  public  property:  that  is,  any  one 
who  might  apply  was  to  be  supplied  with 
grafts  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year.  By 
this  means  the  kinds  would  soon  be  multiplied 
and  secured  in  the  country  until  the  fruit 
could  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  the  Chinese 
themselves.  Such  things  are  of  great  value 
in  China,  owing  to  the  very  bad  varieties  of 
both  apples  and  pears  which  the  Chinese  at 
present  possess. 

"  The  voyage  out  was  too  much  like  others 
of  the  same  kind  to  afford  much  worthy  of 
notice,  until  we  reached  the  beautiful  islands 
in  the  Java  sea.  The  vessel  anchored  abreast 
of  the  village  of  Anger,  in  Java,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  supply  of  water  and  other 
fresh  provisions,  and  during  the  time  required 
for  this  purpose  I  gladly  availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity  of  going  on  shore.  Here  I 
found  the  fine  new  variety  of  Dendrobium 
secundum,  which  I  afterwards  sent  home,  and 
which  has  been  given  away  to  several  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society. 

"  Having  a  fair  monsoon  up  the  China  Sea, 
we  arrived  at  Macao  in  a  fortnight  after  leav- 
ing Java.  The  first  view  we  had  of  the 
shores  of  this  celebrated  country  was  far  from 
promising.  The  islands  which  lie  scattered 
over  this  part  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  shores 
of  the  mainland,  have  a  most  bleak  and  barren 
appearance.  Granite  rocks  are  seen  every- 
where protruding  through  the  soil  and  rearing 
their  heads  above  the  scanty  vegetation.  The 
soil  of  the  hills  is  a  reddish  clay,  containing 
very  little  vegetable  matter,  and  is  mixed  with 
portions  of  the  granite  in  a  decaying  state, 
and  generally  has  a  cracked  and  burnt  appear- 
ance. It  is  of  course  a  little  richer  in  the 
ravines  and  valleys,  where  the  best  portions 
are  annually  washed  down  by  the  rains ;  but 
even  here  it  is  far  from  being  good  soil,  at 
least  what  would  be  considered  as  such  in 
England. 

"  When  I  landed  at  Hong  Kong,  my  letters 
of  introduction,  both  from  the  Government 
and  from  private  individuals,  procured  me 
many  friends,  who  were  most  anxious  to  for- 
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ward  the  views  of  the  Society.  Messrs.  Dent 
and  Co.  in  particular  not  only  gave  me  a  room 
in  their  house,  but  placed  their  gardens  at 
Macao  and  Hong  Kong  entirely  at  my  service, 
giving  me  leave  to  take  from  them  any  plant 
I  might  wish  to  send  to  England,  and  to  use 
them  for  depositing  any  of  my  collections  in, 
until  an  opportunity  occurred  of  sending  them 
home. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  fairly  clear  of  the  ship 
I  began  my  researches  upon  our  island  of 
Hong  Kong,  then  in  its  infancy  as  a  British 
settlement.  This  island  is  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, 1800  or  2000  feet  high,  sloping  in  a 
rugged  and  unequal  manner  on  each  side, 
down  to  the  sea.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in 
length,  from  east  to  west;  in  some  places 
three,  in  others  five  in  breadth,  and  contains 
very  little  level  ground  capable  of  cultivation. 
In  its  general  features  and  sterility  it  is 
exactly  the  same  as  I  have  already  noticed 
with  regard  to  the  other  portions  of  this  part 
of  the  Chinese  empire. 

There  are  few  trees  of  any  size  to  be  met 
with  on  the  island  except  those  kinds,  such  as 
Mangos,  Lee-chees,  Longans,  "Wampees,  Gua- 
vas,  and  other  well  known  things,  which  are 
planted  and  reared  in  some  of  the  most  fer- 
tile spots  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit.  Finns 
sinensis  is  met  with  everywhere  on  the  hill 
sides,  but  it  never  attains  any  size,  partly 
owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  partly  to 
the  practice  which  the  Chinese  have  of  lop- 
ping off  its  under  branches  yearly  for  fire- 
wood. Several  species  of  Lagerstroemia  are 
met  with,  both  wild  and  in  gardens,  and  are 
so  ornamental  when  in  bloom,  that  they  always 
reminded  me  of  our  own  beautiful  hawthorn. 
The  Screw  pine  fPandanus  odoratissimus), 
and  two  or  three  well-known  species  of  Palm, 
fcre  met  with  on  the  low  land  near  the  sea. 
As  we  ascend,  the  hill  sides  and  ravines  be- 
come rich  in  Melastomas,  Lycopodiums,  Ferns, 
Phaius  grandifolius,  and  several  other  familiar 
Orchideous  plants.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  fine  flowering  plants  which 
wc  admire  so  much  in  England  are  found  high 
up  on  the  hills.  The  Azaleas,  Enkianthus, 
and  Clematises,  for  example,  generally  choose 
situations  from  1500  to  1800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

"  After  three  weeks  of  hard  labour  and  ex- 
posure under  a  July  sun,  both  on  the  islands 
and  mainland  in  this  part  of  China,  I  was 
forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  at  last,  that 
the  south  had  been  too  much  ransacked  by 
former  botanists  to  yield  now  much  that  was 
really  new,  and  at  the  same  time  ornamental. 
Two  or  three  good  plants,  however,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  repaid  me  for  nry  labour,  and 
these  readied  England  alive  a  few  months 
ttfter    this    time.     Their   names   are    Chirita 


sinensis,  Arundina  sinensis,  Spathoglottis 
Fortuni,  and  a  curious  dwarf  Lycopodium, 
which  is  like  a  tree  fern  in  minature. 

"  The  heat  at  this  time  was  very  great,  the 
thermometer  frequently  standing  at  92°  F. 
in  the  shade,  and  140"  when  exposed  to  the 
sun,  but  even  this  was  nothing  when  compared 
with  those  sensations  which  every  foreigner 
in  Hong  Kong  feels  from  the  dry  and  heated 
air,  probably  caused  by  the  absence  or  scarcity 
of  trees  and  shrubs. 

"  Having  completed  my  researches  for  the 
season  at  Hong  Kong,  I  left  the  island  on  the 
30th  of  August,  and  proceeded  to  Canton  and 
Macao.  At  Canton  the  principal  objects  of 
attraction  in  a  botanical  way  are  the  gardens 
of  the  Hong  merchants,  and  the  celebrated 
collections  at  a  place  called  Fa-tee.  The 
latter  are  simply  nursery  gardens,  where 
plants  are  grown  and  exposed  for  sale.  Many 
beautiful  species,  almost  all  natives  of  the 
south  of  China,  are  met  with  in  these  gardens, 
which,  however,  possess  little  that  is  really 
new  or  unknown  in  England.  I  believe  the 
only  plants  of  any  value  which  I  was  able  to 
introduce  to  this  country  from  the  gardens  of 
Canton  and  Macao  were  the  Fingered  Citron, 
the  true  Mandarin  Orange,  and  the  striking 
and  beautiful  Camellia  hexangularis. 

"  I  now  determined  to  proceed  immediately 
to  the  northern  provinces  as  soon  as  I  could 
find  a  vessel  in  which  I  could  engage  a  pas- 
sage. I  sailed  on  the  23d  of  August,  and 
after  visiting  the  island  Namoa,  and  some 
others  of  less  note  on  the  way  up,  I  reached 
Amoy  on  the  3d  of  September.  To  my  dis- 
appointment, this  part  of  China  was  even 
more  sterile  and  barren  than  that  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canton.  The  island  of  Koolungsoo, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  is  divided 
from  Amoy  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea. 
From  the  number  of  pretty  houses  and  gar- 
dens which  were  found  upon  it  when  taken  by 
our  troops,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
here  where  the  rich  and  gay  amongst  the 
Amoy  merchants  had  their  country  and  family 
residences.  The  gardens,  however,  pretty  as 
they  were,  contained  lew  plants  of  value,  or 
different  from  what  I  had  already  met  with  at 
Hong  Kong  and  Canton.  Some  roses  which 
I  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  from  that 
place  are  said  to  be  very  distinct  and  fine,  but 
I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  in  bloom. 

"  Having  travelled  all  over  the  country  ad- 
jacent to  Amoy  and  completed  my  researches, 
I  sailed  again  towards  the  Formosa  Channel, 
on  my  way  to  our  most  northern  stations  of 
Chusan,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghae.  The  mon- 
soon, however,  had  now  changed  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  and  we  experienced  very 
stormy  weather,  and  strong  northerly  currents, 
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which,  of  course,  were  directly  against  us. 
The  vessel  was  at  last  obliged  to  put  into  the 
Bay  of  Chinchew  from  stress  of  weather,  and 
having  sprung  her  bowsprit  in  the  gale,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  proceed.  In  a  day 
or  two  her  cargo  was  got  out  and  put  into 
another  vessel,  in  which  I  also  embarked,  and 
we  again  proceeded  on  our  voyage.  This 
attempt  was  even  more  disastrous  than  the 
last,  for  after  being  out  for  several  days,  and 
nearly  through  the  Formosa  Channel,  we  met 
one  of  those  dreadful  gales  so  well  known  to 
the  navigators  of  these  seas  ;  our  newest  and 
strongest  sails  were  split  to  pieces,  the  bul- 
warks washed  away,  and  in  spite  of  every  ex- 
ertion we  were  driven  back  far  below  the  bay 
from  which  we  started  about  a  week  before. 
Two  plant  cases  which  I  had  with  me  at  the 
time  were  dashed  to  pieces,  and  their  contents, 
of  course,  completely  destroyed.  The  Horti- 
culturists and  Gardeners  of  this  country,  who 
are  so  critical  when  they  find  a  few  deaths  in 
plant-cases  after  a  voyage  of  fifteen  thousand 
miles,  know  little  of  the  dangers  of  the  ocean. 

"  During  our  stay  to  refit  in  the  bays  of 
Chimoo  and  Chinchew,  I  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity  of  exploring  the  adjacent  country. 
It  was  on  these  hills  that  I  found  the  pretty 
Abelia  rupestris,  Campanula  grandiflora,  and 
Statice  Fortuni,  which  are  now  in  the  garden 
of  the  Society  at  Chiswick.  The  natives  in 
this  part  of  the  country  are  a  lawless  and  in- 
dependent race,  who  care  nothing  for  the 
Government,  and  who  set  the  laws  of  the 
empire  at  defiance.  I  and  my  servant  were 
sometimes  placed  in  most  critical  situations 
amongst  them,  where  a  great  deal  of  tact  and 
determination  were  necessary  to  get  us  safely 
out  of  their  hands. 

"  Our  little  schooner  being  refitted,  we 
again  hove  up  our  anchor,  and  stood  out  to 
sea.  This  time  the  winds  favoured  us,  and  in 
ten  days  we  were  safely  moored  in  the  beau- 
tiful Bay  of  Chusan.  As  we  approached  the 
islands  of  the  Chusan  Archipelago,  I  was 
much  gratified  with  the  great  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country.  There  was  a  freshness 
and  luxuriance  about  the  vegetation  entirely 
different  from  what  I  had  seen  before.  Fewer 
rocks  were  seen  protruding  through  the 
ground,  and  many  of  the  hills  were  cultivated 
nearly  to  their  summits,  which  at  once  proved 
the  superior  nature  of  the  soil.  The  first 
glance  at  the  vegetation  convinced  me  that  it 
was  very  different  from  what  I  had  seen  in 
the  south,  and  that  the  north  of  China  must 
be  the  chief  scene  of  my  future  labours  in  the 
country. 

"  I  now  delivered  my  letters  of  introduction 
to  Major-General  Sir  James  Schoedde,  the 
officer  in  command,  who  very  kindly  procured 
me  quarters  in  a  Chinese  house  inside  the  city 


of  Tinghae,  to  which  I  removed  from  the  ship-, 
and  immediately  commenced  operations.  I 
was  now  fortunate  enough  in  getting  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Maxwell,  of  the  Madras 
army,  who  was  stationed  there  at  the  time. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
botanical  pursuits,  had  been  most  indefatig- 
able in  his  researches,  and  was  consequently 
able  to  give  me  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

"I  was  now  continually  travelling  amongst 
the  hills,  not  only  of  Chusan  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  but  frequently  on  the  mainland, 
where  I  went  without  being  molested  in  any^ 
way.  The  dispositions  of  the  people  seemed 
to  have  changed  with  the  aspect  of  their 
country.  Their  features  were  more  European  ; 
they  seemed  perfectly  harmless,  appearing  to 
bear  us  no  ill-will,  and  frequently  were  even 
kind,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  the 
Chinese,  unless  they  have  some  selfish  motive 
for  such  conduct. 

"  After  getting  together  a  considerable 
number  of  plants  and  seeds,  an  opportunity 
offered  of  visiting  Shanghae.  That  port  had 
not  been  yet  formally  opened,  and  the  chances 
of  getting  there  were  few  and  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. I  was  therefore  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  sailed  for  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  on 
the  13th  of  November.  As  we  approached 
Shanghae,  we  seemed  to  have  got  into  a  new 
country.  The  mountainous  scenery  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  even  from  the  top  of 
our  highest  mast  there  was  not  a  hill  seen  to 
bound  the  distant  horizon — all  in  view  was 
one  flat  level  plain.  This  is  what  is,  called 
the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  ana  is  the 
great  northern  Nankin  cotton  district.  The 
land  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  and  is  without  doubt 
the  finest  in  China,  if  not  in  the  world. 

"  In  a  country  like  this,  which  is  everywhere 
flat  and  cultivated,  it  was  not  expected  that  I 
could  find  very  many  wild  plants.  Two, 
however,  were  met  with,  which  have  since 
attracted  a  considerable  share  of  notice  in 
England.  I  allude  to  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
and  Anemone  japonica.  The  latter  was  found, 
when  in  full  flower,  amongst  the  graves  of 
the  Chinese,  which  are  round  the  ramparts  of 
the  city.  It  blooms  in  November,  when 
other  flowers  have  gone  by,  and  is  a  simple 
and  beautiful  ornament  to  the  last  resting- 
places  of  the  dead.  If  the  number  of  wild 
flowers  in  this  district  was  few,  they  were  well 
made  up  by  those  which  I  afterwards  found 
in  gardens  and  nurseries.  From  the  number 
of  flower-shops  in  the  city,  which  at  this  season 
were  filled  with  Chrysanthemums,  I  was  quite 
certain  that  there  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  nurseries  for  their  cultivation,  but  the 
great  difficulty  was  to  find  them  out.  The 
Chinese    here,    who  knew    little    or  nothing 
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of  us  except  as  their  conquerors,  were 
frightened  and  jealous,  and  would  give  no. in- 
formation on  the  subject.  They  always  sus- 
pected that  I  had  some  other  object  in  view 
than  simply  collecting  the  plants  of  their 
country.  At  that  time  I  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  the  language  ;  and  my  servant,  who 
was  brought  up  from  the  province  of  Canton, 
was  equally  at  fault,  so  that  every  thing  was 
up-hill  work  with  us.  However,  by  examin- 
ing every  hole  and  corner  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  and  sometimes  getting  the  boys,  who 
were  less  jealous  than  the  rest,  to  assist  us, 
we  discovered  several  nurseries  which  con- 
tained large  collections  of  plants,  many  of 
which  were  quite  new  and  very  ornamental. 
I  was  also  much  assisted  by  H.  M.  Consul, 
Captain  Balfour,  who  was  always  ready  and 
willing  to  aid  me  in  my  pursuits.  Amongst 
other  things,  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
Tree  Pasonies  was  obtained  at  this  time. ' 

"  It  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  and  as 
vegetation  was  leafless,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  anything  like  a  complete  collection  until 
the  following  year,  when  the  plants  would  be 
covered  with  leaves  and  flowers.  I  therefore 
packed  up  the  things  which  I  had  already 
secured,  and  sailed  for  Ningpo  on  my  way  to 
the  south. 

"  Here  I  had  the  same  difficulties  to  en- 
counter as  I  had  at  Shanghae,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Chinese.  Ultimately,  however, 
I  discovered  several  mandarins'  gardens  and 
nurseries,  from  which  I  made  additions  to  my 
collections.  All  these  things  were  of  course 
out  of  flower,  and  some  of  them  leafless  at  this 
season  of  the  year  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  after- 
wards that  many  of  them  proved  most  remark- 
able plants.  Here,  as  at  most  other  places, 
I  made  many  inquiries  after  the  supposed 
Yellow  Camcllia;  and  offered  ten  dollars  to  any 
Chinaman  who  would  bring  me  one.  Any 
tiling  can  be  had  in  China  for  dollars  !  and  it 
was  not  long  before  two  plants  were  brought 
to  me,  one  of  which  was  said  to  be  light- 
yellow,  and  the  other  as  deep  as  the  double 
yellow  rose.  Both  bad  buds  upon  them,  but 
neither  were  in  flower.  I  felt  quite  certain 
that  the  Chinaman  was  deceiving  me,  and  it 
seemed  so  foolish  to  pay  sucii  a  sum  for  a 
plant  which  I  would  in  all  probability  throw 
away  afterwards,  and  yet  I  could  not  lose  the 
chance,  slight  as  it  was,  of  possessing  the 
yellow  Camellia.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
written  label  stuck  in  each  pot,  both  of  which 
were  old,  and  apparently  the  labels  and  writing 
bad  been  there  for  some  years.  At  last  we 
compromised  the  matter;  I  agreeing  to  pay 
half  of  the  money  down,  and  the  other  half 
after  the  plants  had  flowered.  On  these  con- 
ditions I  got  the  Camellias,  and  took  them 
with   me  to  Hong  Kong.     It  is  almost  need- 


less to  say  that  when  they  flowered  nothing 
was  yellow  about  them  but  the  stamens,  for 
they  were  both  semi-double  worthless  kinds. 

"  I  now  hired  a  Chinese  boat,  and  crossed 
over  to  Chusan,  where  I  arranged  my  col- 
lections and  sailed  for  the  south,  arriving  at 
Hong  Kong  on  the  19th  of  January,  1844. 
My  chief  object  now  was  to  get  cases  made, 
and  my  collections  packed  and  shipped  for 
England.  About  eighteen  cases  were  sent 
home  in  three  different  ships  about  this  time, 
and  several  small  packets  of  seeds  were  sent 
by  the  overland  mail. 

"  As  it  was  autumn  when  I  was  travelling 
in  the  north  of  China,  many  of  the  plants  on 
the  hills  were  in  seed,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  say  whether  their  flowers  were 
ornamental  or  not.  I  made  a  selection  how- 
ever upon  chance,  considering  that  there 
would  be,  at  least,  some  good  things  amongst 
them,  and  that  by  this  means  a  season  would 
be  gained.  I  did  not  intend  them  to  be  given 
out  to  the  country  until  they  were  proved  at 
the  garden,  or  until  I  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them  in  bloom  on  the  Chinese 
hills,  and  of  sending  a  description  home.  The 
seeds  being  in  good  condition  were  soon  raised, 
and  unfortunately  many  of  them  were  givBn 
away,  which  did  not  prove  at  all  ornamental. 
Others,  however,  were  really  valuable  things, 
amongst  which  I  may  mention  the  Buddlea 
Lindleyana.  the  Azalea  ovata,  and  the  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica. 

"  The  plant  cases  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  contained  amongst  other  things  the 
following,  many  of  which  have  been  already 
given  away  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 


ChirTta  sinensis 
Arundina  sinensis 
Spathoglottis  Fortuni 
Fingered  citron  (true) 
Campanula  grandiflora 
Azalea  obtusa 

„       ovata 

„       squamata 
Abelia  rupestris 


Buddlea  Lindleyana 
Anemone  japonica 
Lycoris  radiata? 
Daphne  Fortuni 
Forsythia  viridissima 
Jasminum  nudiflorum 
"Weigela  rosea 
Indigofera  decora 
Cryptomcria  japonica 


and  twe've  or  thirteen  very  fine  new  varieties 
of  the  Tree  Poeony,  having  several  shades  of 
purple,  lilac,  deep  red,  and  white  flowers. 
Besides  these,  the  cases  contained  a  number 
of  valuable  plants  which  have  not  flowered, 
and  about  which  little  is  at  present  known. 

"  While  I  was  waiting  in  the  south  of  China 
for  the  dispatch  of  the  collections  just  noticed, 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Canton  and 
Macao  at  two  different  times,  and  saw  the 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Moutans,  and  other  plants 
in  bloom.  The  gardens  of  the  Hong  mer- 
chants and  the  nurseries  at  Fa-tee  are  parti- 
cularly gay  during  the  spring  months  with 
these  flowers.  The  Moutans  are  yearly 
brought    down    from    the    north    to    Canton, 
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where  tliey  flower  shortly  afterwards,  and  are 
then  discarded  as  useless,  as  the  climate  of  the 
south  of  China  is  too  hot  for  them. ;  this  trade 
therefore  is  not  unlike  that  of  Dutch  hyacinths 
in  Europe. 

';  The  mountains  near  Canton,  which  I 
visited  in  company  with  the  late  Mr.  Lay,  as 
well  as  those  of  Hong  Kong,  were  very  gay 
at  this  season  with  the  flowers  of  the  beautiful 
Enkianthus  reticulatus,  Azalea  squamata,  and 
various  other  species.  This  part  of  China, 
however,  had  little  to  increase  my  collections, 
and  on  the  26th  of  March  I  started  again  for 
the  northern  provinces. 

"  The  whole  of  this  season  was  spent  in  the 
Chusan,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghae  districts,  my 
principal  object  being  to  see  all  the  plants  of 
these  places  in  flower,  and  to  mark  those 
which  I  wanted  for  seed.  In  order  to  do 
this  effectually  I  was  obliged  to  visit  each 
district  three  or  four  times  during  the  summer 
and  autumn. 

"  The  Flora  of  Chusan  and  all  over  the 
mainland  in  this  part  of  China  is  very  different 
from  those  portions  of  the  south  which  I  have 
already  described.  Almost  all  the  species  of 
a  tropical  character  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  in  their  places  we  find  others  related  to 
tilings  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
world.  I  here  met  for  the  first  time  the 
beautiful  Glycine  sinensis  wild  on  the  hills, 
where  it  climbs  in  hedges  and  on  trees,  and 
allows  its  flowering  branches  to  hang  in 
graceful  festoons  by  the  sides  of  the  narrow 
roads  which  lead  across  the  mountains.  The 
Ficus  nitida,  so  common  around  all  the  tem- 
ples and  houses  in  the  south,  is  here  unknown, 
and  many  of  those  beautiful  flowering  genera 
which,  as  I  before  remarked,  are  only  found 
on  the  top  of  the  mountains  in  Hong  Kong, 
here  have  chosen  less  exalted  situations ;  I 
allude  more  particularly  to  the  Azaleas  which 
abound  on  the  hill-sides  of  this  island.  Most 
persons  have  seen  and  admired  the  Azaleas 
which  are  yearly  brought  to  the  Chiswick 
fetes,  and  which,  as  individual  specimens, 
surpass,  in  most  instances,  those  which  grow 
and  bloom  on  their  native  hills;  but  few  can 
form  any  idea  of  the  gorgeous  and  striking 
beauty  of  these  Azalea  clad  mountains,  where 
on  every  side,  as  far  as  our  vision  extends, 
the  eye  rests  on  masses  of  flowers  of  dazzling 
brightness  and  surpassing  beauty.  Nor  is  it 
Azaleas  alone  which  meet  the  eye  and  claim 
our  attention  :  clematises,  wild-roses,  honey- 
suckles, the  Glycine  sinensis,  noticed  above, 
and  a  hundred  other  things,  mingle  their 
flowers  with  them,  and  make  us  confess  that, 
after  all,  China  is  indeed  the  '  central  flowery 
land.'  There  are  several  species  of  Myrtaceous 
and  other  Ericaceous  plants,  which  are  also 
common  on  the  hills,  but  no  species  of  heath 


has  been  ever  found  ;  and  I  believe  the  genus 
does  not  exist  in  this  part  of  China. 

"  The  tallow-tree  (Stillingia  sebifera)  is 
abundant  in  the  valleys  of  Chusan,  and  large 
quantities  of  tallow  and  oil  are  yearly  extracted 
from  its  seeds.  The  Laurus  camphora,  or 
camphor-tree,  is  also  common,  and  attains  a 
very  large  size,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  cam- 
phor is  extracted  or  exported  from  the  island. 
Thea  viridis  —  the  green-tea  shrub  —  is  cul- 
tivated in  some  parts  rather  extensively  ;  but 
if  we  except  a  small  quantity  of  tea  which  is 
annually  sent  over  to  Ningpo  and  the  adjoin- 
ing towns  on  the  mainland,  the  whole  of  the 
produce  is  used  by  the  natives  themselves. 
Every  small  farmer  and  cottager  has  a  few 
plants  on  his  own  premises,  which  he  rears 
with  considerable  care,  but  seems  to  have  no 
wish  to  enter  on  its  cultivation  on  a  larger 
scale  for  exportation.  Indeed  it  is  question- 
able if  it  would  pay,  as  the  soil  is  scarcely  rich 
enough;  and  although  the  shrub  grows  pretty 
well,  it  is  far  from  being  so  luxuriant  as  it  is 
in  the  larger  tea-districts  of  the  mainland, 
which  I  afterwards  visited. 

11  The  forests  of  different  varieties  of  Bamboo 
are  very  striking,  and  give  a  kind  of  tropical 
character  to  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  know  anything  more  beautiful 
than  the  yellow  bamboo,  with  its  clean  straight 
stems  and  graceful  tops  and  branches  waving 
in  the  breeze;  it  always  reminded  me  of  our 
young  larch  forests  in  England.  The  Piuus 
sinensis  noticed  in  the  south  is  also  common 
here:  it  seems  to  he  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  being  found  over  all  the  country, 
and  in  every  degree  of  latitude.  The  Cun- 
ninghamia  sinensis  is  also  found  in  abundauce  ; 
and  besides  these  there  are  several  species  of 
Cypress  and  Juniper  found  growing  around 
the  tombs  of  the  rich,  which  are  scattered  over 
the  valleys  and  hill  sides. 

"The  fruits  of  Chusan  are  of  very  little 
importance ;  nearly  all  the  peaches,  grapes, 
pears,  plums,  oranges,  &c,  which  are  seen  in 
the  summer  season  in  the  markets,  are  brought 
from  the  mainland.  There  are  two  fruits, 
however,  cultivated  on  the  island,  which  are 
of  considerable  excellence ;  the  one  is  called 
by  the  Chinese  Yang-mae  ;  it  is  a  scarlet  fruit 
not  unlike  an  arbutus  or  strawberry,  but 
having  a  stone  like  a  plum  in  its  centre;  the 
other  is  the  Kum-quat,  a  small  species  of 
citrus,  about  the  size  of  an  oval  gooseberry, 
with  a  sweet  rind  and  a  sharp  acid  pulp. 

"  The  new  plants  of  the  island  were  seen  in 
flower  this  season  for  the  first  time.  Early  in 
the  spring  the  hill-sides  were  covered  with  a 
beautiful  Daphne  with  lilac  flowers  (Daphne 
Fortuni),  and  the  Azalea  ovata,  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  distinct  species  which  I 
have  introduced.     Weigela  rosea,  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  6lirubs  of  northern  China, 
which  was  first  met  with  in  the  garden  of  a 
mandarin  near  the  city  of  Tinghae  on  this 
island,  was  this  spring  loaded  with  its  noble 
rose-coloured  flowers.  Buddlea  Lindieyana 
was  also  seen  this  year  in  great  perfection 
growing  in  the  hedges  on  the  hill  sides,  often 
side  by  side  with  the  Glycine  sinensis. 

"  Ningpo  is  about  forty  miles  west  from 
Chusan,  and  is  situated  on  the  mainland.  My 
visits  here  at  different  times  during  this  sum- 
mer were  attended  with  much  less  difficulty 
than  in  the  preceding  autumn.  I  was  now 
beginning  to  speak  a  little  Chinese,  and  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  town,  and  the 
whole  of  the  places  where  the  different 
mandarins'  gardens  and  nurseries  were  situ- 
ated. This  was  of  much  importance,  as  I  was 
able  to  save  so  much  time  which  used  to  be 
formerly  spent  in  fruitless  inquiries.  The 
mandarins  were  particularly  inquisitive  at  this 
time  about  every  thing  which  related  to  the 
movements  of  the  English,  or  other  foreigners, 
who  were  likely  to  establish  themselves  at 
their  port ;  and  as  we  were  able  to  keep  up  a 
conversation  in  Chinese,  I  soon  found  that  my 
frequent  visits  were  very  agreeable  to  them. 
The  nurserymen  too,  having  found,  I  suppose, 
that  my  money  was  as  valuable  to  them  as 
that  which  they  received  from  their  own 
countrymen,  were  no  longer  shy,  but  most 
auxious  to  sell  me  any  plants  which  I  wanted. 

"  The  gardens  of  the  mandarins,  although 
small,  were  extremely  gay,  particularly  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year  ;  and,  what  was 
of  more  importance  to  me,  contained  a  number 
of  new  plants  of  great  beauty  and  interest. 
On  entering  one  of  the  gardens  on  a  fine 
morning  in  May,  I  was  struck  with  a  mass  of 
yellow  flowers  which  completely  covered  a 
distant  part  of  the  wall  ;  the  colour  was  not  a 
common  yellow,  but  had  something  of  buff  in 
it,  which  gave  the  flowers  a  striking  and  un- 
common appearance.  I  immediately  ran  up 
to  the  place,  and  to  my  surprise  and  delight 
found  that  I  had  discovered  a  most  beautiful 
new  yellow  climbing  rose.  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  what  I  afterwards  learned,  that  this  rose 
is. from  the  more  northern  districts  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  will  prove  perfectly  hardy 
in  Europe.  Another  rose,  which  the  Chinese 
call  the  '  live-coloured,'  was  found  in  one  of 
these  gardens  at  this  time ;  it  belongs  to  the 
section  commonly  called  China  roses  in  this 
country,  but  sports  in  a  very  strange  and 
beautiful  manner.  Sometimes  it  produces 
Belf-coloured  blooms — being  either  red  or 
French  white,  and  frequently  having  flowers 
of  both  on  one  plant  at  the  same  time—  while 
at  other  times  the  flowers  are  striped  with  the 
colours  already  mentioned.  This  will  also  be 
as  hardy  as  our  common  China  rose.    Glycine 


sinensis  is  often  grown  on  a  flat  trellis  in  front 
of  the  summer-house,  or  forms  a  kind  of 
portico,  which  affords  a  pleasing  shade  from 
the  burning  rays  of  the  summer's  sun.  En- 
twined with  one  of  these  trees  I  found  another 
variety,  having  very  long  racemes  of  pure 
white  flowers,  which  contrasted  well  with  the 
light  blue  of  the  other.  I  immediately  asked 
permission  from  the  old  Chinese  gentleman  to 
make  some  layers  of  this  fine  plant,  an  1  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  one  of  these  is  now  alive  in 
the  garden  at  Chiswick. 

"  After  seeing  the  different  gardens  and 
nurseries  in  the  town,  I  generally  left  Ningpo 
for  the  hills  in  the  district.  The  natives  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  are  quite  a  different  race  from  those  in 
the  south,  and  perfectly  harmless  in  their  dis- 
positions:  I  have  often  resided  amongst  their 
mountains  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  never  had 
any  reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment  I 
received  at  their  hands.  The  temple  of  Tein- 
tung,  a  large  monastic  building  situated 
amongst  the  green-tea  hills  about  twenty  miles 
trom  Ningpo,  was  a  favourite  place  of  resort, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  richness  of  the  vegeta- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  country.  Here  many 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  only 
found  in  gardens  in  other  places,  were  wild  on 
the  hills  and  in  the  hedges.  The  Forsythia 
already  named  was  common  on  the  road-sides, 
and  was  covered  with  its  bright-yellow  flowers 
in  early  spring.  Several  species  of  Viburnum 
of  great  heauty,  and  one  Hydrangea,  were 
also  met  with  here,  besides  all  the  other  plants 
which  have  been  already  noticed  as  abounding 
on  the  hills  of  Chusan.  Cryptomeria  japonica 
formed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  stately 
trees  which  are  found  on  the  hill  sides ;  it 
grows  about  as  tall  as  a  common  pine,  the 
stems  are  perfectly  straight,  its  branches  hang 
drooping  down  in  a  most  graceful  manner, 
and  altogether  it  is  not  unlike  the  Araucarias 
of  Norfolk  Island  or  Brazil,  but  probacy 
much  more  hardy.  The  wood  possesses  great 
strength  and  durability,  and  is  highly  prized 
by  the  higher  classes  amongst  the  Chinese. 
Paulownia  imperialis,  Lilium  japouicum,  and 
several  other  well-known  Japanese  plants,  are 
also  indigenous  to  this  part  of  China,  which 
shows  that  the  vegetation  of  the  two  countries 
must  be  very  much  alike. 

"  I  arrived  at  Shanghae  this  year  on  the 
j  18th  of  April,  and  spent  two  or  three  weeks 
there  at  different  times  during  the  season.  My 
principal  object  was  to  see  all  the  plants  in 
the  different  northern  districts  as  they  came 
into  flower,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary 
that  I  should  stay  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
in  one  place  at  one  time.  1  have  already 
mentioned  that  I  purchased  a  collection  of 
live   laconics   during    my   first    visit    in    the 
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winter  of  1843,  which  were  said  to  be  very 
splendid  things,  and  entirely  different  in 
colour  from  any  of  the  kind  which  were  known 
in  England.  The  history  of  this  purchase  is 
rather  amusing,  and  affords  a  curious  example 
of  the  kind  of  duplicity  which  I  had  to  contend 
with.  I  had  drawings  with  me  of  various 
Moutan  Pseonies  which  were  said  to  exist  in 
the  country  ;  and  when  these  were  shown  to 
a  Chinese  nurseryman  in  Shanghae,  he  said 
he  could  get  them,  but  that  they  were  only  to 
be  procured  at  a  place  called  Soo-chou,  dis- 
tant nearly  a  hundred  miles,  and  that  it  would 
be  rather  expensive  to  bring  them  down.  I 
asked  him  how  many  kinds  there  were,  what 
were  the  colours  of  their  flowers,  and  finally 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
each.  He  told  me  very  gravely  that  he  would 
undertake  to  send  to  Soo-chou  for  them  pro- 
viding [  would  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar 
for  each  plant.  I  was  too  anxious  to  get  them 
to  make  any  objections  to  the  price,  which, 
after  all,  was  not  much  out  of  the  way,  if  they 
were  to  be  brought  about  a  hundred  miles. 
In  the  stipulated  time  the  plants  were  deli- 
vered to  me  in  excellent  order  and  the  money 
was  paid.  They  were  then  taken  down  to 
Hong  Kong  and  dispatched  to  England,  where 
they  arrived  in  very  fair  condition.  I  had  of 
course  no  opportunity  of  seeing  their  flowers 
at  that  time,  and  was  now  (April,  1844) 
anxious  to  get  some  more  in  flower,  and  in- 
tended to  send  my  old  friend  back  again  to 
Soo-chou  for  another  collection,  stipulating 
however  this  time  that  all  the  plants  should 
be  in  flower  in  order  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  their  colours.  One 
morning,  however,  as  I  wras  going  out  into 
the  country,  a  short  distance  from  Shanghae, 
I  was  surprised  by  meeting  a  countryman 
with  a  load  of  Moutans  in  full  bloom.  The 
flowers  were  very  large  and  fine,  and  the 
colours  were  dark  purples,  lilacs,  and  deep 
i*«Bs,  kinds  of  which  the  very  existence  was 
always  doubted  in  England,  and  which  are 
never  seen  at  Canton.  Dr.  Lockhart,  an  ex- 
cellent Chinese  scholar,  being  with  me  at  the 
time,  we  soon  found  out  the  name  of  the 
Moutan  district ;  and  from  the  state  of  the 
roots  in  the  man's  basket,  I  was  quite  certain 
that  the  plants  had  not  been  more  than  an* 
hour  or  two  out  of  the  ground,  and  that  there- 
fore the  distance  from  Shanghae  could  not 
exceed  six  or  eight  miles,  a  surmise  which  we 
afterwards  found  to  be  perfectly  correct.  This 
was  doubtless  the  place  where  my  nursery 
friend  had  procured  his  plants  in  the  autumn 
before,  and  where  he  would  have  gone  again 
had  I  not  been  lucky  enough  to  find  that  I 
could  easily  go  there  myself.  Indeed  I  after- 
wards discovered  there  was  no  Moutan  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  Soo-chou,  having  met  a  man  , 


from  that  place  in  the  Shanghae  district, 
where  he  had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of 
buying  Tree  Pasonies  to  take  home.  I  was 
now  out  in  the  Moutan  district  daily  during 
the  time  the  different  plants  were  coming  into 
bloom,  and  secured  some  most  striking  and 
beautiful  kinds  for  the  Horticultural  Society. 

"  Several  very  distinct  and  beautiful  Azaleas 
were  added  to  my  collections  during  this  sum- 
mer, at  Shanghae,  as  well  as  many  other 
plants  of  an  ornamental  character  which  have 
not  yet  been  described.  Many  of  these  things 
are  expected  to  prove  hardy  enough  to  thrivv 
in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  and  others 
will  make  excellent  plants  for  the  green-house. 
My  researches  this  year  were  extended  for 
some  distance  into  the  interior,  which  is  inter- 
sected in  all  directions  by  canals — in  fact  the 
canals  in  the  north  of  China  are  the  highways 
of  the  country,  and  the  boats  are  the  carriages. 
The  heat  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  was  very  oppressive,  the  thermometer 
frequently  standing  at  100°  Fahr.  in  the 
shade. 

"  In  the  autumn,  after  the  seeds  which  I  had 
marked  were  ripe,  I  got  my  collections  together 
and  sailed  for  Hong  Kong,  in  order  to  make 
my  shipments  for  England.  These  consisted 
of  twenty-one  glazed  cases  of  living  plants, 
and  one  bag  of  seeds,  which  were  sent  home 
in  four  different  vessels.  Many  of  the  plants 
were  of  course  duplicates  A  the  best  species 
which  were  shipped  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year,  but  a  number  of  them  were  now  sent  for 
the  first  time.  Amongst  the  latter  the  follow- 
ing may  be  noticed  as  arriving  in  England 
alive  for  the  first  time  : — 


Tree  paeonies,  with  purple 
and  lilac  flowers,  &c. 
(twenty  plants). 

Spiraea  prunifolia  fl.  pleno. 
„     sp. 

Calystegia  pubescens  fl. 
pleno 

The  Chinese  five- coloured 
rose 

Rosa  sp.  (a  curious  ane- 
mone flowered  kind) 

Kdguorihia  chrysantha 

Hydrangea  sp.  from  the 
woods  of  Ti'in-iung 

Rhynchospermum  jasmi- 
noides 

Acer  sp.  from  Japan 

Mandarin  onmge  (true) 


Campanula  sp.  (Lilac) 

Fortunasa  chinensis 

Lycopodiuin  Willdeuovii 
„  caesium 

Gardenia  florida,  var.  For- 
tuniana 

Pinus  sp.  from  Japan 
»  ,.      Ningpo 

Juniperus  sp.  North  of 
China 

Bamboos  (northern  varie- 
ties) 

Viburnum  sp.  These  are 
fine  shrubs,  with  lar^e 
round  heads  of-  flowers 
like  the  Gueldres  rose 

Shanghai  peach  —  a  fine 
large  variety 


and  several  other  plants  to  which  I  cannot  at 
present  give  any  names. 

"  The  last  shipment  at  this  time  was  made 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1844.  As  it  was 
still  winter  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  as 
nothing  could  be  done  in  the  south,  I  deter- 
mined to  go  over  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  accordingly  sailed  for 
Manilla  in  the  beginning  of  January,   1845. 
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As  far  as  I  liarl  an  opportunity  of  judging,  the 
vegetation  of  Livonia  has  a  great  i-esemblance 
to  the  Island  of  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  In  the  woods  1  was  sur- 
prised to  find  so  many  species  of  the  genus 
Ficus ;  I  should  imagine  that  nearly  one-half 
of  the  indigenous  trees  belong  to  this  family. 

"  After  some  trouble  I  discovered  the 
locality  of  the  beautiful  Phalrenopsis  amabilis, 
and  procured  a  large  supply  of  the  plants  for 
the  Society.  As  my  visit  here  was  a 
secondary  object,  I  had  very  little  time  to 
spare,  and  therefore  took  every  means  in  my 
power  to  make  the  most  of  my  time.  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  an  Indian's  hut  in  the 
wood  my  head-quarters  for  a  certain  time, 
where  I  held  a  sort  of  market  for  the  purchase 
of  orchidaceous  plants.  The  ground  in  front 
of  the  hut  was  generally  strewed  with  these 
plants  in  the  state  in  which  they  had  been  cut 
from  the  trees,  and  often  covered  with  flowers. 
The  Phahnnopsis,  in  particular,  was  very 
beautiful  at  this  time.  I  was  most  anxious  to 
get  large  specimens  of  this  plant,  and  offered 
a  dollar,  which  was  a  high  sum  in  an  Indian 
forest,  for  the  largest  specimen  which  should 
be  brought  to  me.  The  lover  of  this  beautiful 
tribe  of  plants  will  easily  imagine  the  delight 
1  felt  when  I  saw  two  Indians  approaching 
with  a  plant  of  extraordinary  size,  having  ten 
or  twelve  branching  flower-stalks  upon  it,  and 
upwards  of  a  hundred  flowers  in  full  bloom. 
'  There,'  said  they,  in  evident  triumph,  'is  not 
that  worth  a  dollar?'  '  You  have  gained  the 
dollar,'  said  I,  as  I  paid  them  the  money 
and  took  possession  of  my  prize.  The  same 
plant  is  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  ;  and  although  a  little  reduced,  in 
order  to  get  it  into  the  plant-case  at  Manilla, 
is  still  by  far  the  largest  specimen  in  Europe. 

"  I  found  few  other  plants  of  value,  except 
perhaps  two  species  of  Aerides,  which  I  have 
inner  yet  seen  in  flower;  these,  however, 
with  some  other  Manilla  plants,  are  now  in 
the  Garden  at  Chiswick.  Upon  reference  to 
the  Garden  Lists  on  my  return,  I  find  that 
out  of  four  cases  of  Manilla  orchideous  plants 
no  fewer  than  forty-live  specimens  of  the 
PhaliEiiopsis  have  been  given  away  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

"  My  allotted  time  having  expired,  I  sailed 
for  my  old  station  in  the  north  of  China,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  14th  of  March.  My 
principal  object  now  was  to  make  another  col- 
lection  of  all  my  finest  plants,  which  I  intended 
to  bring  home  under  my  own  care.  1  had 
written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  re- 
questing  to  he  favoured  with  full  returns  of 
the  state  in  which  my  various  shipments  had 
arrived  in  England,  and  these  lists  were  now 
coming  to  hand  by  every  mail.  'When  I  found 
from  these  lists  that  any  of  the  species  were 
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perfectly  safe,  I  discarded  them  from  my  col- 
lections, and  only  kept  the  kinds  which  were 
either  newly  discovered,  or  those  which  we 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  during  the 
voyage,  or  which,  if  not  lost,  were  in  doubtful 
condition. 

"  Foo-chow-foo,  a  large  city  on  the  river 
Min,  was  visited  this  summer  for  the  first 
time,  as  well  as  some  of  the  black  tea  districts 
in  that  part  of  the  province  of  Fokein.  The 
plants  in  this  district,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  the  same  as  I  had  already  found  either 
in  the  south  or  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
empire.  This  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
as  this  part  of  the  country  lies  about  half  way 
between  the  province  of  Quantung  in  the 
south,  and  that  of  Keangsoo  in  the  north  of 
China.  When  my  examination  of  the  country 
was  completed,  there  was  no  English  vessel  in 
the  Min,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  take 
a  passage  in  a  Chinese  junk,  which  was  bound 
for  the  city  of  Ningpo.  On  our  voyage  up 
the  coast,  we  were  attacked  by  fleets  of  pirates 
on  two  different  days,  and  had  I  not  been  well 
armed  we.  must  have  fallen  into  their  hands, 
where  in  all  probability  my  career  would  have 
been  soon  terminated.  1  had  a  severe  attack 
of  fever  at  the  same  time,  and  altogether  was 
in  a  most  deplorable  condition  when  I  reached 
Chusan,  where  my  countrymen  were  stationed. 
Having  the  greater  part  of  my  collections  in 
the  country  near  Shanghae,  I  was  most  anxious 
to  know  iu  what  state  they  were  ;  and  finding 
an  English  vessel  about  to  sail  for  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang,  I  immediately  crawled  on  board  in 
the  best  way  I  could,  and,  with  a  fair  wind, 
we  soon  readied  our  destination.  It  would 
be  unjust  and  ungrateful  not  to  mention  here 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  Messrs.  Mac- 
kenzie Brothers  and  Co.,  merchants  in 
Shanghae,  whose  he-use  was  open  to  me  as  my 
home,  and  where,  by  the  skill  of  Dr.  Lockhnrt 
and  Dr.  Kirk,  the  fever  gradually  left  me,  and 
1  was  enabled  to  attend  to  my  collections. 

"  In  addition  to  the  plants  discovered  last 
year,  I  obtained  about  this  time  some  valuable 
species  from  Japan.  Every  means  had  been 
used  during  my  early  visit  to  Shanghae  to 
induce  the  Chinese  nursery -gardeners  to  im- 
port for  me  Japan  plants  in  the  junks  which 
annually  trade  between  Cliapoo  and  that 
country.  Several  collections  had  been  brought 
me,  but  none  of  any  value  until  this  autumn, 
when  some  Azaleas  and  other  plants  of  much 
interest  arrived. 

"  The  whole  of  my  plauts  from  the  districts 
of  Foo-chow-foo,  Chusan,  and  Ningpo,  being 
now  brought  together  at  Shanghae,  1  got  them 
packed,  and  left  the  north  of  China  for  the 
last  time  on  the  10th  of  October,  on  my  way 
to  Hong  Kong  and  England.  When  I  arrived 
at   Hong   Kong,   I   despatched   eight   glazed 
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cases  of  living  plants,  the  duplicates  of  which 
and  many  others  I  intended  to  bring  home 
under  my  own  care.  I  now  went  up  to 
Canton,  and  took  my  passage  for  England  ; 
and  with  eighteen  glazed  cases  filled  with  the 
most  beautiful  plants  of  Northern  China, 
sailed  on  the  22d  of  December.  We  arrived 
in  the  Thames  on  the  6th  of  May,  1846, 
having  been  three  years  and  three  months  ab- 
sent from  home. 

"  The  plants  arrived  in  excellent  order,  and 
the  following  kinds,  amongst  many  others, 
may  be  noticed  as  having  been  imported  this 
year  for  the  first  time  : — 

Glycine  sinensis,  wilh  white 
flowers 

Azalea  obtusa,  from  Japan 
,,         sp  from  Japan 
,,         four  species  from 
the  north  of  China 

Primus  sinensis  (florepleno 
albo) 

Dielytra  spectabilis 

Berberis(Mahonia)Fortuni 

Scutellaria  sp.,  a  fine  her- 
baceous plant  witii  blue 
flowers 

Itose, the  fine  double  climb- 
ing yellow 

,,     double  white  climb- 
ing variety 
,,      dark  red  do. 
,,     purple  garden  kind 

Pinus  sp.,  from  Japan,  two 

..varieties 

"  The  number  of  plant-cases  altogether 
amounted  to  sixty-nine,  besides  packages  of 
seeds,  some  of  which  arrived  in  better  con- 
dition than  could  have  been  expected,  and 
others  in  worse.  As  all  my  fine  plants,  how- 
ever, were  sent  several  times,  1  find,  upon 
looking  over  my  lists,  that  there  are  only  two 
of  value  which  have  really  been  lost  to  the 


Oak  from  Chusan 
Camellia  hexangularis 

(true) 
Camellia  '  star,'  ?  a  variety 

of  hexangularis 
Spirsea  sp. 
Lycopodium    sp.     ( '  Man 

neen     chung'      of     the 

Chinese) 
Kum-quat,  a  curious  small 

orange 
130  plants  of  Tree  Paeonies, 

consisting  of  twelve  or 

fourteen  varieties, having 

flowers  of  various  shades 

of  purple,  lilac,  dark  red, 

and  white 
Seeds  of  the  true  Shantung 

cabbage — a  very  valuable 

northern  kind. 


country :  the  one  is  a  Rosaceous  shrub  found 
on  the  hills  of  Chekiang,  and  the  other  is  a 
curious  Rununeulaceous  herbaceous  plant  ob- 
tained in  a  garden  near  Shanghae ;  there  are 
dried  specimens  of  both  amongst  my  specimens 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
which  may  one  day  lead  to  their  being  again 
introduced." 

At  the  present  day  whatever  relates  to 
China  and  the  Chinese  has  a  degree  of  interest 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  this  is  quite  as  much  the 
case  with  relation  to  gardening  and  horticul- 
tural matters  as  with  matters  of  more  general 
importance.  Indeed  China  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  land  of  flowers.  Many  of 
our  more  beautiful  plants  have  been  thence 
received  ;  and  from  what  knowledge  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  products  of  a  country  so  little 
known  as  China,  it  was  rightly  expected  that 
many  more  might  be  obtained. 

The  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
their  Report,  observe,  that  "  the  occupation  of 
Hong  Kong  and  Chusan,  and  the  opening  of 
new  ports  in  the  Chinese  empire,  appeared  to 
present  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring valuable  plants,  that  the  Council 
deemed  it  advisable  to  send  a  collector  to  that 
country,  which  has  for  so  many  years  been 
the  richest  of  all  fields  in  a  horticultural  point 
of  view.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  Mr.  Robert 
Fortune,  the  superintendent  of  the  hot- house 
department  in  the  Society's  Garden,  having 
offered  himself  for  the  service,  he  was  engaged 
to  spend  two  or  three  years  in  exploring  such 
districts  as  were  accessible  to  Europeans.  He 
sailed  on  the  26th  of  February,  1843,  arrived 
at  Hong  Kong  on  the  6th  of  July,  1 843,  left 
it  on  his  return  to  Europe  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1845,  and  arrived  in  England  early 
in  June." 


GARDENING    CALENDAR    FOR    SEPTEMBER. 


THE    CONSERVATORY. 


The  nights  will  now  probably  be  getting 
cooler ;  and  as  the  plants  in  the  conservatory 
must  not  be  checked  by  being  subjected  to 
conditions  of  this  kind,  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  house  properly  closed  at  night, 
and  brought  under  a  regular  system  of  venti- 
lation during  the  day-time.  Artificial  heat 
will  not  be  needed  yet,  and  in  some  seasons 
when  the  weather  is  fine  it  will  not  be  till 
quite  the  latter  end  of  the  month  that  there 
will  be  any  necessity  for  closing  the  house  ; 
so  that  this  must  be  entirely  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  season.  Syringe  the  plants  and 
damp  the  house  only  in  the  morning.  Give 
some  air  every  day,  and  as  much  as  possible 


on  fine  days,  but  close  early ;  some  air  will  be 
beneficial  at  night,  if  the  nights  are  warm, 
even  after  the  practice  of  closing  lias  com- 
menced. Shading  may  be  entirely  dispensed 
with. 

Watering. — Except  in  the  case  of  plants 
in  bloom,  all  others  must  have  their  supply  of 
water  gradually  limited,  as  the  season  de- 
clines. From  this  time  forward,  water  is  best 
applied  to  all  the  plants  in  the  morning.  Be 
more  than  ever  cautious  not  to  allow  water  to 
stand  in  the  feeders  in  which  the  pots  are 
placed. 

Autumn  floroering  plants. — The  various 
kinds  of  autumn  flowering  plants  which  have 
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been  prepared  during  the  summer  for  the 
decoration  of  this  house,  should  now  be  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  duly 
prepared  to  fulfil  the  purpose  they  were  in- 
tended for.  If  they  have  been  growing  in 
cool  pits,  give  some  of  them  (in  rotation)  a 
little  increase  of  heat. 

Creepers. — These  require  good  attention  to 
keep  them  from  running  into  confusion. 
When  they  have  done  flowering,  or  nearly  so, 
thin  out  the  shoots  a  little,  that  the  rest 
may  have  a  better  opportunity  of  maturing 
themselves.  Some  of  the  earlier  habited  kinds 
may  be  pruned,  for  flowering  early  next  year. 
Where  they  are  still  in  bloom,  it  is  by  no 
means  desirable  to  sacrifice  the  flowers,  so 
that  all  that  can  be  done  in  their  case  will  be 
to  check  the  barren  shoots,  and  prevent  their 
running  into  a  confused  mass. 

Chrysanthemums. — Where  these  have  been 
planted  out  in  order  to  obtain  large  strong 
plants,  the)'  should  now  be  taken  up  very 
carefully  and  potted,  and  placed  in  a  close 
house  till  they  have  recovered  their  move. 
If  they  have  been  grown  in  pots,  give  them  a 
final  shift.  They  will  be  benefited  by  sup- 
plies of  clear  manure  water.  Very  neat  in- 
teresting plants  are  formed  by  taking  off  the 
points  soon  after  the  buds  are  formed,  and 
striking  them  as  cuttings. 

Trop&olums. — Where  any  of  the  bulbs 
exhibit  signs  of  growing,  they  must  be  potted 
for  flowering  next  April :  give  them  full-sized 
pots  at  once.  Nothing  suits  better  for  a 
trellis  for  these  plants  than  an  informal  twig — 
a  young  tree  of  larch  of  suitable  size  is  ex- 
cellent for  the  purpose. 

Li.limns. — The  bulbs  of  longiflorum  and 
eximium  should  be  potted  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  for  blooming  in  June;  so  ought 
also  the  different  varieties  of  lancilblium — 
which,  by  the  bye,  are  quite  hardy,  though 
Splendid  plants  for  the  conservatory. 

Cyclamens.  —  The  spring  flowering  ones 
should  be  repotted,  and  put  all  right  for  the 
blooming  season.  The  others  may  be  gradu- 
ally allowed  to  become  partially  dry  during 
their  season  of  rest. 

Oxolis. — Many  of  these  may  be  potted  for 
early  flowering.  O.  cerium  is  a  fine  yellow 
(lowered  one :  O.  versicolor  is  also  a  favourite: 
and  there  are  many  other  fine  ones. 

Cape  bulbs  may  be  potted — at  least  some 
roots  of  them — for  early  flowering. 

Hardy  bulbs,  such  as  Ilyacinths,  Nar- 
cissus', and  others  of  a  similar  class,  ought  to 
be  rapidly  advancing,  if  intended  for  forcing. 
Gel  some  more  potted. 

Bit/nania  jasminoides.— Cuttings  of  this 
Splendid  climber — the  true  one — taken  off 
now  will  root  readily,  and  will  blossom  through 
next  summer  in  very  small  pots. 


THE    GKEEN-nOUSE. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  month, 
green-house  plants — excepting  the  very  deli- 
cate species — may  be  allowed  to  remain  out 
in  the  open  air,  and  they  will  be  benefited  by 
the  exposure,  provided  they  can  be  sheltered 
from  strong  winds  and  heavy  rains.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  they  will,  however,  re- 
quire to  be  removed  to  some  intermediate 
place  of  shelter  for  a  time,  or  at  once  to  the 
green-house ;.  or  if  neither  of  these  courses  is 
adopted,  the  plants  must  every  night  be  pro- 
tected, so  that  they  may  not  be  liable  to  injury 
from  slight  casual  frosts.  It  is  only  the 
tenderer  ones  that  require  to  be  protected  just 
now,  and  for  these  a  cold  frame  will  answer 
well  enough  for  a  few  weeks,  especially  if  in; 
that  time  the  green-houses  are  required  to  be 
cleaned  out  and  painted,  so  as  to  be  clean,  and 
fresh  for  the  winter.  The  more  hardy  green- 
house plants  will  bear  exposure  in  ordinary 
seasons  till  near  the  end  of  October — some- 
times later,  but  any  that  are  at  all  liable  to 
injury  from  cold  or  wet  ought  to  be  placed 
in  safe  quarters  by  the  end  of  this  month.  As 
before  observed,  either  the  green-house,,  or  a 
cold  pit,  will  afford  them  the  necessary  pro- 
tection. 

House  for  Miscellaneous  Plants.; — 
Where  this  is  devoted  to  Balsams  and  other 
tender  annuals,  or  to  the  growth  of  stove 
plants  thinned  out  from  among  the  general 
collection,  it  must  receive  corresponding 
management,  as  already  fully  described.  The 
principal  points  are  to  limit  the  admission  of  cold 
air,  as  compared  with  green-house  treatment; 
to  keep  up  the  temperature  to  an. average  of 
seventy  degrees  by  closing  early  in  tile  after- 
noon, and  to. maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by 
frequently  syringing  the  plants,  pots,  walls, 
and  pathways.,  indeed  every  available  surface. 
If  the  weather  is  hot  these  plants  require 
plenty  of  water  at  the  root ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  stove  plants  it  is  nearly  time  to  think  of 
diminishing  their  Supply. 

The  plants  ordinarily  belonging  to  this 
house,  will  now  be  in  two  situations;  the 
tenderest  in  pits  where  they  will  receive 
partial  protection;  the  others  may  still  re- 
main in  the  open  air,  but  it  is  desirable  to. 
keep  heavy  rains  from  saturating  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing.  If  this  arrangement 
can  be  made  none  of  tho  plants  need  be  placed 
in  the  house  this  month,  but  if  not,  the  tenderer 
sorts  must  be  taken  in,  or  sheltered  in  some, 
effectual  way. 

Cacti. — Where  these  have  been  placed  out 
doors,  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  order 
to  ripen  their  growth  (which  should  always 
be  done),  they  will  now  require  either  to  lie 
removed  under  shelter,  or  protected  in  some 
i>  D  L' 
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way,  from  wet  chiefly,  but  also  from  cold. 
This  applies  to  the  free  flowering  kinds,  such 
as  the  species  of  Epiphyllum  and  Cereus  ;  the 
Melon-Cacti  are  not  so  frequently  placed  out 
doors. 

Winterflomering  Plants  of  all  kinds  should 
now  meet  with  especial  attention.  Have  the 
blossom-buds  removed  incessantly  even  yet, 
so  that  none  of  the  energies  of  the  plants  may 
be  expended  on  the  development  of  flowers 
before  they  are  actually  required.  They  re- 
quire to  be  well  sheltered  in  a  frame,  that  is, 
protected  from  all  rain  and  cold,  but  allowed 
plenty  of  free  air,  by  tilting  up  the  sashes,  or 
removing  them  entirely  when  the  weather  is 
mild. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  are  the  chief  of 
autumnal  flowers,  and  plants  will  be  required 
for  decorating  not  only  this  house,  but  also  the 
conservatory  and  the  other  green-houses.  If 
they  are  grown  in  pots,  and  are  not  yet  placed 
in  their  blooming  ones,  this  should  be  done. 
If  they  are  planted  out.  they  must  now  be 
taken  up  and  potted  ;  in  doing  this  some  care 
is  necessary  that  the  plants  are  not  checked, 
nor  the  leaves  turned  yellow  ;  they  must  be 
taken  up  with  as  much  earth  and  roots  as  pos- 
sible, potted  comfortably  in  pots  of  sufficient 
size,  placed  in  some  sheltered,  shady  situation, 
and  well  supplied  with  water  :  if  this  is  done, 
they  will  not  suffer  much.  For  a  supply  of 
dwarf  plants,  the  tops  of  the  blooming  shoots 
may  either  be  layered  or  planted  as  cuttings ; 
these  are  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 
Chrysanthemums  must  be  well  watered,  to 
keep  the  leaves  fresh  and  green  ;  they  are 
benefited  by  clear  manure  water  once  in  two 
or  three  waterings.  The  shoots  should  not 
be  topped  later  than  the  middle  of  this  month, 
unless  it  is  done  for  the  chance  of  throwing  a 
few  very  late  blooms. 
.  Primulas. — Repot  these  in  succession,  so 
as  to  furnish  blooming  plants  through  the 
winter.  It  is  a  good  plan  not  to  bestow  much 
pains  on  those  which  have  not  thrown  flowers; 
for  by  attending  to  this,  the  very  best  varieties 
may  be  selected  ;  and  as  these  plants  vary 
very  much  when  raised  from  seed,  it  is  worth 
attending  to.  There  is  scarcely  a  flower  in 
which  the  advantage  of  saving  seeds  only 
from  those  which  bloom  in  good  "  strain  "  is 
more  apparent  in  the  progeny  than  in  this. 

Dutch  Bulbs. — These  ought  to  be  pur- 
chased and  potted  this  month.  Independently 
of  the  advantage  of  securing  the  finest  bulbs, 
there  is  no  comparison  between  early  and  late 
planted  ones.  In  the  former  case,  they  get 
thoroughly  established,  the  roots  being  nume- 
rous and  active  before  they  are  excited.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  growth  of  leaves  gets 
excited  before  there  are  many  roots  formed  to 
meet  the  demand.     In  potting,  place  the  top 


of  the  roots  about  le\  el  with  the  top  of  the 
pots;  and  after  potting,  plunge  them  in  a 
sheltered,  dry-bottomed  place,  four  or  six 
inches  deep,  in  old  tan  or  coal  ashes,  or  some 
similar  porous  material. 

Cape  Bulbs,  if  not  potted  last  month, 
should  be  got  in  now,  and  the  pots  set  on 
some  of  the  shelves  in  the  green-house.  Water 
them  with  moderation  until  they  begin  to 
grow.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  some  moss, 
just  damped,  on  the  surface,  to  keep  it  from 
drying,  and  thus  prevent  much  of  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  water. 

Mignonette.  —  Sow  a  good  batch  in  five- 
inch  pots,  in  light  sandy  loam,  and  let  them 
stand  in  a  frame  with  plenty  of  air  for  some 
time  :  by  and  by  they  must  be  removed  to  the 
green-house.  Thin  out  the  young  plants,  so 
that  they  stand  in  a  circle,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  apart,  near  the  edge  of  the  pot. 

Neapolitan  Violets. — Early  in  the  month 
get  these  potted  into  pots  corresponding  with 
the  size  of  the  plants ;  they  may  be  kept 
during  winter  in  a  frame  well  protected  in 
cold  weather,  or  set  in  the  front  of  the  green- 
house. 

Young  Plants  of  various  kinds  will  require 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  watering  ;  too 
much  must  not  be  given  to  make  them  gross, 
or  they  will  be  liable  to  die  off  in  the  winter. 
The  medium  course  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  is  much  the  best. 

Heath-House.  —  Ericas.  —  Preparation 
must  be  made  for  getting  the  Heaths  housed, 
adopting  the  principle  above  explained,  namely, 
to  commence  with  the  most  delicate  and  the 
small  plants,  leaving  the  more  robust  kinds 
for  a  later  opportunity.  A  frame  will  answer 
for  these;  but  as  the  frames  will  perhaps  be 
multifariously  occupied,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
occupy  this  house  at  once.  For  some  time 
after  the  house  is  thus  occupied— this  depend- 
ing, of  course,  on  the  state  of  the  weather — it 
should  stand  as  perfectly  open  at  the  side  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  plants  ma}'  benefit 
by  thorough  and  free  ventilation.  The  pro- 
tection they  require  is  not  from  the  out-door 
temperature  yet,  but  from  the  rains  which  often 
occur  at  this  season.  Once  for  all,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  state  of  the  season  in  this 
respect — that  is,  whether  wet  or  dry — will 
make  nearly  a  month  difference  in  the  time 
that  the  plants  will  require  protecting.  A  fine 
mild  autumn  is  as  congenial  to  green-house 
plants  as  any  period  of  the  summer  ;  how- 
ever, if  ever  so  fine,  the  delicate  kinds  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  out  after  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  for  the  change  sometimes  is  sudden, 
and  the  period  then  brings  its  own  peculiar 
labours. 

Watering. — The  most  important  practical 
operation   we   shall  have   to   notice  for  some 
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time  to  come,  is  that  of  watering.  Now,  the 
supply  must  be  limited;  give  no  more  than 
enough  to  moisten  thoroughly  the  mass  of 
earth.  This  is,  in  fact,  something  like  the 
state  they  should  be  in  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year ;  it  is  the  extent  of  evaporation  in 
summer,  and  its  almost  total  absence  in 
winter,  that  makes  all  the  difference  as  to  the 
application  of  water.  Thus  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  actual  amount  required,  as  well  as  the 
frequency  of  its  application,  will  vary  with 
the  changes  of  the  seasons  ;  and  as  the  seasons 
do  not  change  suddenly,  but  by  regular  gra- 
dations, so  must  the  supply  of  water  be 
gradually  varied,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
plants.  As  soon  as  the  limitation  necessary 
at  the  present  period  comes  into  full  practice, 
the  soil  towards  the  bottom  of  the  pots  will 
be  liable  to  get  dry,  while  the  surface  is  moist; 
and  this,  not  being  observed,  gets  worse  and 
worse,  until  the  plant  dies  suddenly,  and  inex- 
plicably to  all  outward  appearance,  but  in 
reality  is  starved  for  want  of  moisture.  This 
must  most  scrupulously  be  watched  against ; 
and  it  is  in  reference  to  this  point  that  the 
advantage  of  the  West  Kent  Garden-pot,  and 
the  contrivance  for  potting,  previously  noticed, 
partly  consists.  Mr.  Barnes,  one  of  our  best 
cultivators,  always  keeps  small  probes,  formed 
of  stout  iron  wire,  close  at  hand ;  and  a  few 
holes  carefully  made  with  these  through  the 
mass  of  earth,  will  allow  the  water  to  pass 
downwards,  and  moisten  the  bottom  part  of 
the  mass;  but  this  must  be  done  very  care- 
fully. 

Mildew. — If  any  of  the  plants  are  affected 
by  mildew,  they  should  be  dusted  with  dry 
flour  of  sulphur,  without  delay;  and  great 
attention  should  be  given  that  all  routine 
matters,  as  watering,  airing,  &c,  are  duly 
performed. 

Camellia-House.  —  The  Camellia-house 
must  now  again  be  fully  occupied,  as  little 
advantage  is  gained  from  exposing  these 
plants  for  too  long  a  period.  The  plants 
will,  however,  still  enjoy  an  abundance  of  air; 
in  fact,  the  house  need  not  be  entirely  closed 
even  at  night  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  The  earliest  forced  plants  of  last 
year  will  have  their  bloom  buds  considerably 
advanced,  and  they,  should  be  kept  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house,  for  they  will  soon 
be  required  again  for  the  forcing  -  house, 
to  give  a  few  early  flowers.  The  others 
require  little  other  attention  after  they  are 
properly  housed,  beyond  very  careful  watering 
and  good  ventilation. 

Pelargonium-House. — The  management 
of  this  house  was  so  fully  entered  on  at 
p.  351,  that  there  is  less  than  usual  to  say 
Row,  inasmuch  as  the  same  general  features 
of  treatment,  mollified  a  little  to  suit  the  more 


advanced  state  of  the  season,  will  still  be 
applicable. 

Pelargoniums. — As  they  go  out  of  flower, 
the  plants  must  be  cut  down,  and  when  they 
have  shot  out  afresh,  repotted  into  smaller 
pots,  the  young  shoots  being  thinned  to  a 
proper  number,  conveniently  placed  to  form 
a  handsome  bushy  plant.  If  more  stock 
plants  are  required,  the  cuttings  may  be 
planted  several  in  a  pot,  in  which  they  may 
be  allowed  to  stand  during  the  winter.  Those 
intended  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming 
must  be  so  managed,  as  regards  stopping  and 
removing  the  flower-buds,  that  some  of  them 
may  be  had  in  succession  throughout  this 
period  of  the  year.  The  best  plan  is  to  dis- 
continue stopping  a  certain  number,  propor- 
tionate to  the  stock,  say  every  fortnight. 
Seedlings  should  be  encouraged,  so  as  to  get 
strength  to  bloom  finely  by  the  spring. 
Rooted  cuttings  should  be  potted  singly  into 
pots,  in  size  proportioned  to  their  strength. 

Calceolarias. — The  latter  end  of  the  month 
is  an  excellent  time  for  propagating  Calceola- 
rias by  cuttings,  consequently  the  stock  should 
then  be  filled  out  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  rooted  they  must  be  potted  singly, 
and  from  time  to  time  repotted  to  get  them 
strong  enough  to  bloom  finely  in  the  following 
spring.  Get  the  seedlings  potted  on,  for 
blooming  in  good  time  in  the  spring. 

Cinerarias.- — The  earliest  plants  of  these 
excellent  winter  flowers  should  be  helped  for- 
ward by  being  repotted,  and  furnished  with  a 
little  weak  clear  manure  water,  oncein  a  week; 
and  successions!  supplies  must  be  prepared  by 
potting  a  few  of  the  forwardest  plants  at  short 
intervals  of  time.  If  the  opportunities  that 
have  presented  themselves  of  obtaining  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  stock  plants,  have  not  been 
taken  advantage  of,  young  plants  which  will 
come  in  late,  may  still  be  had  by  slipping  oft" 
some  of  the  suckers  from  the  base  of  the 
growing  plants. 

Fuchsias. — We  have  little  to  add  respecting 
these.  The  plants  which  are  still  blooming 
will  be  assisted  greatly  by  occasional  waterings 
of  manure  water. 

THE    l'LANT    STOVE. 

The  majority  of  stove  plants  will  now  have 
reached  the  maximum  of  their  growth,  and 
instead  of  being  encouraged  to  continue  grow- 
ing on,  a  gradual  suspension  of  the  stimulating 
agencies, — heat  and  moisture, — should  take 
place,  so  that  the  next  month  or  two  may  be 
devoted  to  the  maturating  and  perfecting  of 
the  growth  they  have  already  developed.  Of 
course,  those  plants  which  naturally  bloom  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  or  later,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  these  directions  ;  neither  are  those 
which  are  being  somewhat  artificially  induced 
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to  bloom  out  of  tlieir  natural  season,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  few  flowers  during 
winter.  These  are  exceptions,  and  require  to 
be  treated  pretty  much  as  already  recommended 
for  growing  and  blooming  plants, — perhaps  a 
little  less  liberally,  but  still  on  the  same  general 
system.  The  rigid  treatment  which  is  now  to 
commence — insensibly,  as  it  were — is  intended 
to  apply  to  those,  in  fact,  which  have  done 
with  blooming  for  the  present,  and  which  have 
been  revelling  in  the  production  of  fresh 
branches,  to  bear  the  next  crop  of  flowers. 

Temperature,  Sfc. — The  atmosphere  must 
not  be  quite  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  external  air  ;  the  first  advances  towards 
exclusion  must  be  made,  and  though  it  will 
seldom  be  necessary  to  light  fires  before 
next  month,  yet  the  internal  temperature 
must  be  kept  up  to  its  average  point — say 
70  degs.  by  day,  and  60  degs.  at  night — by 
shutting  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon, 
giving  air  less  fully,  though  scarcely  less 
freely,  throughout  the  day,  and  avoiding,  at 
all  events,  such  complete  exposure  to  the  ex- 
ternal air  as  may,  till  recently,  have  been 
indulged  in.  And  though,  for  the  purpose  of 
ripening  and  maturing  growth,  a  comparatively 
dry  atmosphere  is  required,  yet  this  must  not 
be  suddenly  commenced  :  at  first,  nearly  as 
much  moisture  as  formerly  must  be  distributed 
in  the  atmosphere  and  applied  to  the  soil ;  this 
amount  must  decrease  and  become  smaller 
gradually,  by  degrees,  until  the  rigidity  of 
winter  management  is  reached. 

Shading. — For  the  reason  already  named — 
that  is,  the  necessity  of  ripening  the  growth 
produced — shading  must  be  given  up,  if  main- 
tained so  long,  and  the  plants  must  have  as 
much  light  as  they  can  receive  ;  but  even  this 
is  not  to  be  done  suddenly  ;  the  change  must 
be  effected  by  gradations. 

Watering. — As  a  part  of  the  means,  towards 
producing  the  end  in  view,  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  water  must  be  governed  by  the  same 
principles  of  limitation  and  reduction  as  al- 
ready spoken  of  in  reference  to  atmospheric 
moisture  and  heat  ;  and  the  reduction  in  this 
case,  too,  must  be  brought  about  gradually. 
When  the  health  of  plants  is  studied,  they  will 
not  in  any  case  be  submitted  suddenly  to 
changes  which  are  of  very  great  moment,  or 
which  are  likely  to  affect  them  much. 

Cleaning, — Before  the  plants  are  arranged 
jn  their  winter  quarters,  which  must  be  thought 
about  next  month  at  least,  an  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  have  them  thoroughly 
cleaned,  not  only  from  any  dirt,  dust,  or  filthi- 
ness  which  may  have  accumulated  on  them, — 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed, — but 
also,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  insects.  If 
this  is  done  now,  and  well  followed  up  through 
the  winter,  very  foul  plants  may  be  expected 


to  commence  their  next  season  free  from  pests 
of  this  nature.  Besides  the  advantage  to  the 
plant,  the  advantage  in  appearance  is  very 
great  indeed. 

Ixoras, — those  fine  shrubs,  with  hydrangea- 
like  heads  of  scarlet  flowers, — should,  after 
having  been  induced  to  make  their  growth  in 
a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  be  kept  in  a 
temperature  of  about  50  degs.,  until  they  are 
started  next  season  for  flowering. 

Begonias. — Some  of  these,  especially  B.ma- 
nicata,  and  B.  hydrocotylifolia,  which  flower 
beautifully  in  spring,  and  are  very  handsome 
plants,  should  about  this  time  be  potted,  and 
set  to  grow  on  steadily  through  the  winter. 
When  plants — as  in  the  case  of  these — are  set 
to  grow  in  the  winter,  they  must  be  very 
carefully  watered;  it  would  greatly  injure 
them  to  get  too  much  ;  at  the  same  time,  they 
ought  to  have  enough. 

Achimenes  picta,  fyc. — This  fine  plant,  and 
its  ally,  Gesnerazebrina,  should  be  encouraged 
to  grow  ;  and  if  any  late  plants,  raised  from 
cuttings  of  other  species  of  Achimenes,  or 
Gesnera — G.  oblongata,  for  example — can  be 
had,  so  much  the  better,  as  they  will  afford 
some  variety.  Gesnera  oblongata  is  a  good 
winter  plant,  and  may  be  grown  on  purpose. 

Oleanders.  —  Cuttings  of  these  may  be 
planted  now  to  furnish  young  plants  for  forcing 
into  flower  in  the  spring.  If  kept  in  the 
green-house  during  winter,  and  potted  and 
removed  to  the  stove  in  March,  they  will 
flower  in  April. 

ORCHIDACEOUS    HODSE. 

With  the  decline  of  the  season,  a  corre- 
sponding course  of  treatment  must  be  adopted. 
The  plants  that  commenced  their  growth  at  an 
early  period  of  the  season  will  have,  in  most 
cases,  attained  maturity ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  they  must  be  treated  with  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  stimulants.  Others,  which  did  not 
commence  growing  so  earl)',  or  which  take  a 
longer  period  in.  arriving  at  a  mature  state, 
will  require  liberal  treatment  until  that  stage 
is  attained,  when  they,  too,  must  be  gradually 
brought  to  a  state  of  rest.  Those  which  in 
the  development  of  their  natural  character- 
istics, seek  to  grow  away  now,  must  be  en- 
couraged, for  it  is  injurious  to  check  them  ; 
but  the  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be,  in 
great  measure,  to  mould  their  period  of  growth 
in  accordance  with  our  seasons.  If  only  one 
house  is  possessed,  this  is  essential  :  it  is  less 
urgent  where  there  are  two,  as,  in  the  latter  case, 
much  more  may  be  done,  so  far  as  treatment 
is  concerned,  to  cause  the  plants  to  bloom  in 
succession  throughout  the  year. 

Temperature,  SfC: — For  a  growing  atmo- 
sphere, 75  degs.  with  moisture  must  be  kept 
up  ;  and  this  will,   in  great  measure,   be  sup- 
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plied  by  sun  heat,  if  the  house  is  kept  mode- 
rately well  closed.  If,  however,  there  is  little 
sun,  and  the  weather  is  cold,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  assistance  of  fire  heat  ;  but  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  a  cool  night  temperature, 
65  degs.  at  most,  is  more  beneficial  than  a 
high  one,  which,  if  carried  very  high,  is  in 
fact  highly  hurtful  to  the  plants.  The  cooler 
house  may  range  from  65  to  70  degs.  by  day, 
and  55  to  60  degs.  by  night.  Moisture  must 
be  regulated  by  the  fact  whether  or  not  the 
plants  are  growing  ;  if  they  are  growing  they 
must  have  a  moist,  growing  atmosphere,  as 
already  often  pointed  out  ;  but  if  they  have 
done  growing,  and  are  either  resting  or  being 
brought  to  a  state  of  rest,  they  require  a  drier 
atmosphere.  For  the  resting  plants,  propor- 
tionally more  air  may  be  admitted  than  has 
generally  been  recommended  hitherto;  and  less 
water  must  be  used  in  direct  application  to 
them. 

Shading. — This  may  now  soon  be  dispensed 
with,  but  it  must  be  discontinued  gradually, 
and  not  suddenly;  unless,  indeed,  advantage 
is  taken  of  a  dull  period  of  weather,  to  leave  it 
off  entirely. 

Potting,  <Jr. — The  present  time  affords  a 
good  opportunity  of  examining  the  soil  and 
roots  of  such  of  the  plants  as  are  not  in  a 
state  of  active  growth,  with  a  view  to  effect 
whatever  changes  may  be  deemed  desirable, 
previously  to  their  again  commencing  to  grow. 
The  main  consideration  should  be,  not  unne- 
cessarily to  disturb  them,  but  when  they 
require  transferring  to  fresh  pots,  or  where  the 
soil  requires  renewal,  or,  again,  in  the  case 
of  those  on  blocks,  if  the  addition  of  fresh 
moss  about  the  base  of  the  plant  is  at  all 
requisite,  this  will  be  found  a  convenient  time 
to  get  it  done.  Before  they  are  disturbed 
in  this  way,  both  the  old  and  new  soil,  or 
material,  should  be  allowed  to  get  compara- 
tively dry  ;  so  that  no  accumulation  of  unne- 
cessary moisture  may  take  place  about  the 
plants. 

Soils. — An  interval  of  dry  weather  should 
be  selected  to  get  together  a  supply  of  soils, 
and  other  materials  for  potting  purposes; 
these  should  be  kept  under  cover,  or  in  such 
a  situation  as  not  to  get  soddened,  or  much 
charged  with  moisture.  Peat  soil  of  various 
texture,  sphagnum  and  hypnum  moss,  half 
decayed  tree  leaves,  sand-stone,  broken  char- 
coal and  potsherds,  are  the  principal  materials 
required. 

FORCING-HOUSE  FOR  FLOWERS. 
As  the  operations  in  this  structure  will  soon 
become  numerous,  it  may  be  advisable  at  this 
time  to  consider  what  kind  of  house  is  best 
Suited  for  tin'  purpose.  The  situation  in 
Which  it  is  placed  should,  of  course,  be  as 


much  sheltered  as  possible,' especially  from  the 
north  and  other  quarters  from  which  cold  and 
strong  winds  may  prevail  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months  ;  yet  the  place  should  be 
airy,  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  by  no 
means  shaded,  or  encroached  on  by  large  trees. 
A  south  wall,  or  one  inclining  a  little  to  the 
south-east,  will  be  found  to  afford  the  best 
situation,  if  the  other  requisites  are  not  too 
widely  departed  from.  The  size  of  the  house 
must  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  supply  re- 
quired ;  the  slope  of  the  roof  should  be  not 
less  than  34  degs.,  and  may  be  a  great  deal 
steeper,  say  56  degs.  The  advantage  of  this 
steepness  of  roof  will  be  found  in  its  receiving 
the  rays  of  the  sun  more  directly  in  winter, 
and  also  in  its  counteracting  in  a  great  degree 
the  condensation  of  water  on  the  inside  of  the 
glass,  which  water  falls  from  every  lap  in  flat 
roofs,  doing  material  injury  to  the  plants  un- 
derneath. Even  where  very  flat  roofs  are 
glazed  with  large  panes  of  sheet  glass,  this 
drip  is  constant  and  very  injurious.  The 
annexed  diagram  represents  the  angle  of  the 
roof  at  34  degs.  ;  but  of  course,  the  internal 
arrangements  are  easily  adapted  to  any  other 


slope.  The  central  pit  {it)  is  heated  by  a  hot- 
water  tank,  (b)  over  which  must  be  laid  a 
flooring  of  slates,  boards,  or  other  material, 
on  which  to  lay  the  tan,  or  other  plunging 
stuff  in  which  the  pots  of  such  plants  as 
require  bottom  heat  may  be  plunged.  In  the 
sides  of  the  pit  (c  r)  small  doors  should  be  in-  . 
serted,  so  as  to  allow  the  moist  air  to  enter  the 
body  of  the  house  whenever  requisite.  A  flow 
and  return  pipe  (it)  extends  the  length  of  the 
house  under  the  front  stage  (fi).  The  tank 
and  pipes  should  be  so  arranged,  that  both  cl- 
one only  may  be  worked  at  once,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  house  should  1  e 
Furnished  with  ventilators  along  the  front  (_/') 
and  back  (g )  walls,  let  in  below  tic  u  all-plates, 

so  as   to  allow  the  whole    of   the  sashes   to  lie 
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fixer!.  Those  ventilators  should  be  covered 
with  coarse  wove  wire,  or  perforated  zinc,  so 
as  to  break  or  sift  the  cold  air,  ere  it  enters 
the  house.  And  as  the  front  air  would  pass 
between  or  over  the  pipes,  it  would  be  warmed 
before  it  came  in  contact  with  any  of  the 
plants.*  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the 
room,  shelves  can  be  placed  at  h  h  h.  If  a 
narrower  house  than  that  here  indicated  be 
erected,  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  away 
with  the  front  walk,  as  it  would  in  that  case 
occupy  too  much  of  the  most  valuable  space 
in  the  house.  A  trellis  over  the  pipes  would 
hold  a  quantity  of  small  pots  in  pans,  still 
allowing  plenty  of  room  for  the  heat  and  fresh 
air  to  ascend.  The  whole  of  the  house  and 
the  ground  round  it,  should  of  course  be  well 
drained  ;  and  where  this  is  done,  or  where  the 
ground  admits  of  its  being  done  from  its  na- 
tural dryness  or  other  cause,  the  interior  of 
tiie  house  may  be  excavated  so  as  to  have  the 
pit,  tank,  and  pipes  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  the  front  wall  plate  only  a  little 
raised  above  it. 

Previous  to  commencing  the  forcing-season, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  house 
in  the  most  complete  repair,  so  as  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  any  accidents  when  once  the 
plants  are  introduced.  To  this  end,  the  heat- 
ing apparatus,  of  whatever  description,  should 
be  examined,  and  repaired  if  necessary,  the 
plunging  material  renewed,  and  the  house 
thoroughly  repaired  and  white-washed,  so  as 
to  destroy  insects,  and  to  lea^ve  all  sweet  and 
clean.  Then  towards  the  middle  of  the  month 
begin  to  fill  the  house  with  the  first  batch  of 
Lilacs,  Ribessanguineum,  Deutzias,  Roses,  &e. 
leaving  all  possible  air  at  all  times,  until  about 
a  fortnight  before  the  fires  are  lighted,  when 
the  air  should  be  gradually  reduced.  When 
the  fires  are  once  applied,  then  the  application 
of  heat,  air,  and  moisture,  must  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  prevent  either  from  being  in  excess. 
If  flowers  are  not  wanted  much  before  Christ- 
mas, then  the  most  of  these  preparations  may 
be  delayed  for  another  month. 

Cacti  should  now  be  placed  in  a  perfectly 
dry  green-house,  where  they  should  remain 
until  they  are  required  for  forcing,  receiving 
no  water  unless  they  shrivel  up  too  much. 

Pinks. — The  full  stock  of  these  and  also 
of  Picotees,  &c ,  should  be  potted  up  this 
month,  and  plunged  in  frames  or  cradles,  so  as 
to  be  easily  protected  in  bad  weather.  They 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against  the  ravages 
of  slugs  and  snails. 

*  Many  other  arrangements  for  warming  the  external 
air,  before  it  reaches  the  plants,  will  occur.  A  very  good 
plan,  with  the  rati  nale  of  the  practice,  is  given  in  a 
memoir  entitled  "  Theory  and  Practice  applied  to  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Cucumber  in  the  Winter  Season:"  by 
T.  Moore.      London.      Groombiidge. 


Violets,  <yc,  should  be  treated  in  a  similar 
way  as  recommended  last  month,  choosing  the 
strongest  roots,  and  potting  as  many  as  are 
likely  to  be  wanted. 

Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  palustris)  may  also 
be  potted  up.  and  will  do  in  a  damper  situation 
than  most  of  the  foregoing. 

Hyacinths. — These  and  the  other  Dutch 
bulbs  may  generally  be  procured  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  As  soon  as  possible  a  quantity 
of  them  should  be  potted  in  small  pots,  using 
a  soil  of  sandy  loam,  and  placing  the  pots 
under  a  north  or  east  wall,  they  should  be 
covered  with  about  six  inches  of  sifted  coal- 
ashes.  Here  they  must  remain  until  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots,  when  they  may  be  re- 
moved, as  wanted,  to  the  forcing-house.  The 
smallest  pots  should  be  used  as  being  most 
convenient  for  decorative  purposes,  as  well  as 
occupying  the  least  space  at  all  times. 

After  treatment. — Inspect  all  the  plants 
intended  for  forcing,  regularly,  allowing  none 
to  get  out  of  shape,  or  overgrown  by  weeds, 
keeping  them  comparatively  thin,  especially 
the  herbaceous  ones.  Remove  or  shelter  the 
woody  ones  intended  for  the  two  or  three 
early  batches,  so  that  they  receive  no  more 
water  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  their  buds  and 
branches  plump. 

PITS    AND    FRAMES. 

These  may  still  be  well  occupied  in  shelter- 
ing such  plants  as  may  be  intended  for  winter 
flowering;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  tenderer  green- 
house species,  which  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  not  to  hazard  in  full  exposure  to  the 
wet  and  cold,  which  they  would  be  liable  to 
experience.  Such  plants — especially  those  of 
the  latter  class,  require  pretty  free  exposure 
during  all  the  time  the  weather  will  permit, 
that  is  all  day  unless  wet,  and  at  night,  when 
calm  and  warm.  During  wet  days  and  cold 
nights  the  lights  should  be  put  on,  but  they 
had  better  be  tilted  up  at  the  back  to  admit 
air.  The  plants  preparing  for  winter  flower- 
ing may  be  kept  somewhat  closer;  the  lights 
should  be.  generally  on  the  frames,  except  at 
very  fine  intervals,  and  air  should  be  given  by 
tilting  them  at  the  back. 

Half  hardy  ■plants. — The  propagation  of 
a  full  supply  of  these  must  be  carried  out 
with  energy,  for,  on  the  preparation  made 
now,  so  far  as  materials  are  concerned,  will 
depend  much  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
flower  garden  next  summer.  The  plan  of 
planting  the  cuttings  pretty  thickly  in  mode- 
rate sized  pots  should  now  be  adopted.  It  is 
essential  to  success,  that  while  the  cuttings 
are  not  so  far  exposed  to  an  arid  atmosphere 
as  to  cause  them  to  shrivel,  they  may  not. 
be  kept  too  damp  and  close,  for,  in  the  latter 
case   they  will  decay  rapidly. 
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Alpine,  Plants.— Where  these  have  not 
been  separated  and  repotted,  it  may  be  done 
now,  as  previously  directed.  A  collection  of 
the  variegated  leaved  species  is  a  pretty  and 
interesting  feature  in  a  rock  garden. 

WINDOW   GARDENING. 

Flowering  plants  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  provided  during  the  summer, 
will  now  require  only  the  routine  attentions  of 
watering  and  keeping  clear  from  decayed 
leaves.  It  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that 
partially  decayed  leaves  should  never  be 
hurriedly  removed,  as  is  done  by  some  per- 
sons ;  the  disfigurement  caused  by  retaining 
them  being  less  than  the  injury  inflicted  by 
removing  them.  Where  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  watering,  the  prominent  leaves  will 
not  die  off,  and  therefore  will  not  require 
removal. 

Balronies. — It  is  now  time  to  provide  the 
potted  evergreens,  used  for  decorating  the 
balcony  during  the  drear  of  winter,  when 
nothing  but  hardy  shrubs  will  endure.  This 
subject  was  noticed  at  page  18,  and  a  selection 
of  suitable  plants  pointed  out.  The  plants 
used  last  season,  if  properly  preserved,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose  again,  merely 
making  what  additions  may  be  deemed  desi- 
rable. Where  a  fresh  stock  has  to  be  pro- 
cured, get  them  as  soon  as  possible  and  pot 
them,  and  then  place  them  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall  until  they  are  wanted  ;  attend- 
ing them  with  proper  supplies  of  water  in 
the  mean  while. 

Moss  Vases. — We  recommended  these  at 
page  355,  as  supplying  objects  of  interest  to 
take  the  place  occupied,  during  summer,  by 
various  flowering  plants.  Where  it  is  in- 
tended to  introduce  them,  they  should  be  got 
ready  during  this  month  at  latest,  as  the 
duration  of  flowering  plants  may  now  soon  be 
expected  to  terminate.  The  construction  of 
the  vases  is  sufficiently  explained  at  page  355. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  plants,  the  natural 
habits  and  habitats  of  the  species  selected 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  imitated.  In 
order  to  facilitate  this,  we  here  give  the 
names  of  a  few  mosses  which  might  be 
chosen,  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  naturally  found. 
Dicranum  glaucum  occurs  on  moors ;  D.  sco- 
parium,  found  in  woods;  Xplachnum  ampulla- 
ceum,  found  on  bogs  ;  Orthotrichum  crispum, 
on  trees  and  stones  ;  "Bartramia  pomiformis. 
on  heaths  ;  B.  fontana,  in  wet  places  ;  *Bryuin 
rosnum,  on  heaths  :  *B.  rostratum,  in  sub- 
alpine  situations  ;  B.  ligulatum,  on  moist 
banks  ;  l'olytrichum  undulatum,  on  moist 
hanks  ;  *P.  urnigerum,  by  the  sides  of  streams; 
P.  juniperinum,  on  heaths;  *Fisaidens  adian- 
toiiles,    in    wet    pastures  ;    *V.  taxifolius,    on 


moist  banks  ;  *Neckera  crispa,  on  trees  and 
rocks  ;  *Hookeria  lucens,  on  moist  banks  ; 
Leskea  complanata,  on  the  trunks  of  trees  ; 
*L.  dendroides.  in  bogs  ;  Hypnum  undulatum, 
on  heaths  ;  H.  purum,  on  moist  banks  ; 
*H.  splendens,  on  moist  banks  ;  H.  prolife- 
rum,  on  moist  banks  ;  H.  praslongum,  in 
woods  ;  H.  filicinum,  in  bogs  ;  H.  aduncum, 
in  bogs  ;  *H.  cupressiforme,  on  trees  and 
rocks;  *H.  crista-castrensis,  in  woods.  To 
these  might  very  appropriately  be  added,  if 
the  vases  are  of  moderate  size,  the  smaller 
species  of  Lycopodium,  or  club-mosses,  such 
as  annotinum,  *circinale,  selaginoides,  *helve- 
ticum,  denticulatum,  lueidum,  *apodum,  &c, 
all  found  in  boggy,  damp  places  ;  and  the 
three  small  transparent-looking  ferns,  *Hy- 
menophyllum  tunbridgense,  and  *H.  Wilsoni, 
and  *Trichomanes  speciosum,  which  grow  on 
dripping  rocks.  Of  course,  in  any  case,  very 
few  indeed  of  these  kinds  would  be  required 
to  fill  one  vase,  the  above  names  being  given 
to  form  a  selection  from.  The  most  beautiful, 
distinct,  and  desirable,  are  those  distinguished 
with  an  asterisk. 

THE    HOSE    GARDEN. 

Continue  the  examination  of  the  budded 
stocks,  and  untie  them,  so  as  to  free  them 
from  confinement,  which  checks  their  growth. 
If  they  have  united,  and  begun  to  swell,  or 
grow,  the  ties  may  be  removed  altogether  ; 
but  as  they  advance  to  any  length,  so  that  the. 
wind  can  disturb  them,  they  must  be  sup- 
ported, by  being  loosely  tied  to  a  stick,  which 
must  be  fastened  on  the  stock  for  that  pur- 
pose, otherwise,  the  wind  is  often  strong 
enough  to  break  a  bud  out,  the  length  of  its 
shoot  forming  a  perfect  lever,  against  which  a 
very  moderate  wind  would  be  fatal.  See  also 
to  the  shoots  that  come  out  from  any  part  of 
the  stock,  and  cut  them  clean  off.  Shorten 
the  branch  on  which  the  bud  is  placed  to  with- 
in two  eyes  of  the  bud  ;  and  let  no  part  of 
the  stock  grow  after  the  hud  is  fairly  started. 
Look  well  to  suckers,  and  remove  them  effec- 
tually, with  part  of  the  root  to  them  ;  for  if 
they  are  cut  off  so  as  to  leave  the  lower  part 
of  the  branch  in  the  ground,  several  will 
spring  up  in  the  same  place,  and  be  constantly 
plaguing  you.  Cuttings  of  all  the  smooth- 
wooded  kinds  will  strike  freely  on  the  open 
borders,  if  shaded  and  well-watered  ;  but 
perhaps  they  will  strike  sooner  in  pots  of  soil, 
with  half  an  inch  of  sand  on  the  top.  The. 
cuttings  being  shortened  up  to  a  joint,  and 
having  at  least  one  joint  above,  may  be  put  in 
very  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  sand,  so  as  to 
just  indent,  but  not  go  far  into  the  soil  under 
it.  A  glass  must  lie  put  over  them  to  touch 
the  sand  all  round  within  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
and  then  they  must  be  freely  watered.     These 
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will  strike  well  in  a  cokl  frame  ;  but  if  there 
be  slight  bottom  heat,  and  the  glass  be  shaded 
with  paper,  or  some  other  thin  white  substance, 
they  will  emit  roots  in  a  very  few  days.  Pot 
off,  or  plant  out  any  that  have,  struck  root,  if 
in  beds,  to  grow  ;  let  them  be  in  rows,  about 
nine  inches  apart  every  way,  unless  room  be 
scarce  ;  if  it  be,  six  inches  would  do  till  the 
autumn  ;  but  nine  inches  is  better,  chiefly 
on  account  of  there  being  more  room  to  clear 
them  from  weeds,  and  to  work  among  them. 
They  should  be  planted  in  beds  four  feet 
wide,  with  alleys  of  eighteen  inches  between 
them.  Continue  the  pruning  of  the  China 
and  perpetual  sorts,  which  are  greatly  assisted 
by  removing  the  decayed  blooms,  with  a  part  of 
the  branch  on  which  they  have  grown,  down,  in 
fact,  to  the  most  likely  looking  eye  for  grow- 
ing ;  but  remembering  that,  if  there  be  a  bud 
sure  to  spring,  the  shorter  the  branch  is  cut 
back  to  it,  the  better.  Climbing-roses,  on 
walls,  poles,  or  trellises,  must  be  looked  over, 
and  trimmed  into  form.  The  branches  that 
are  growing  too  vigorously  must  be  short- 
ened, or  cut  clean  away,  as  they  are  sure  to 
spoil  the  growth  of  those  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
branch  will  sometimes  spoil  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  the  tree,  if  not  caught  in  time.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  peach,  or  plum, 
or  pear-tree,  altogether  stop  growth,  on  the 
old  head,  in  consequence  of  a  new  branch 
shooting  from  beneath  it,  and  literally  taking 
all  the  energies  of  the  root  to  maintain  it,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  head.  These 
extraordinary  growths,  then,  must  be  cut 
clean  away ;  they  always  weaken,  and  some- 
times spoil  the  rest  of  the  plant.  You  should 
visit  the  rose-nurseries  this  month,  because 
many  are  in  bloom  now  that  have  not  been 
previously  seen  in  flower  ;  and  it  is  not  too  late 
for  budding,  if  you  look  for  the  right  sort 
of  wood  in  a  stock.  Look  back  to  the  former 
month's  directions,  and  repair  any  neglect  that 
has  been  committed. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Anemones.  —  Beds  may  be  prepared  for 
these,  as  well  as  for  ranunculuses  ;  and  seeds 
of  both  may  be  sown,  if  not  already  done. 

Annuals. — A  few  of  the  best  of  the  North 
American  annuals  should  be  sown  thinly  out 
of  doors  to  stand  through  the  winter  ;  if  for 
the  borders,  they  may  be  sown  in  patches 
where  they  are  to  flower,  but  ifrequi  red  for 
beds,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  beds  can 
be  so  occupied,  and  then  they  must  be  sown 
in  some  sheltered  spot,  and  transplanted  in 
spring.  The  selection  of  kinds  may  be  de- 
termined by  fancy. 

Auriculas. — Scarcely  any  plants  are  more 
injured    than  these  by   excess  of  moisture  ; 


it  is  therefore  very  essential  that  the  drainage 
of  the  pots  be  frequently  looked  to,  and  also 
that  the  supply  of  water  be  limited  to  such 
a  quantity  as  will  keep  them  just  equably 
moistened.  The  plants  ought  to  be  protected 
from  rains  ;  and  if  not  placed  in  their  winter 
quarters  (an  elevated  frame  that  will  admit  of 
lull  ventilation,  both  around  and  beneath  the 
pots,)  they  may  at  once  be  taken  there.  Re- 
move the  dead  leaves  from  the  plants,  and 
have  the  surface  of  the  soil  they  are  growing 
in  occasionally  stirred. 

Biennials  may  be  planted  out  in  the  situa- 
tions where  they  are  to  flower. 

Bulbs  of  various  kinds  may  be  taken  up  if 
required,  and  replanted. 

Carnations. — The  early  layers  which  ought 
now  to  be  rooted,  should  be  potted  in  free 
sandy  loam  without  manure.  If  they  are  to  be 
grown  singly,  three- inch  pots  will  do,  but  if 
in  pairs,  five-inch  pots  should  be  used.  They 
may  be  kept  in  a  dry  cold  frame  through  the 
winter ;  such  a  frame  as  is  used  for  auriculas 
will  suit  these  also. 

Crocuses  may  be  planted  for  early  blooming; 
for  effect,  they  should  always  be  placed  in 
patches,  and  not  singly. 

Dahlias.  — These  plants  now  require  a  good 
deal  of  attention  in  securing  them  against 
strong  winds.  If  blooms  are  required  for  exhibi- 
tion, thin  the  shoots  moderately,  and  the  blossom 
buds  more  freely.  All  the  decaying  blooms, 
except  such  as  are  required  to  furnish  seed, 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
dry  weather,  give  the  plants  an  occasional 
soaking  of  manure  water. 

Hyacinths. — The  bulbs  of  Hyacinths  in- 
tended for  planting  in  beds,  if  about  to  be 
purchased,  should  be  secured  as  soon  as 
the  importations  arrive,  and  not  delayed  till 
planting  time;  in  this  way  better  bulbs  are 
secured. 

Pansies. — Propagate  these  for  preserving 
through  the  winter,  either  in  pots,  or  in  dry 
sheltered  nursery  beds.  To  get  some  of  these 
early  in  bloom  next  spring,  prepare  a  bed  of 
light  rich  soil,  and  plant  it  with  strong  rooted 
cuttings ;  shelter  them  by  means  of  hoops 
and  mats  in  rough  weather,  and  they  will  pro- 
gress rapidly  and  bloom  early. 

Perennials. — All  the  earlier  blooming  kinds 
may  be  taken  up,  and  divided  if  increase  is 
required.  If  this  is  not  wanted,  and  they  are 
grown  too  large  for  the  position  they  occupy, 
take  them  up,  reduce  the  size  of  the  plant, 
and  replant  it :  generally  when  the  plant 
grows  into  a  broad  tuft,  the  outside  portions 
are  the  most  vigorous,  and  some  of  these 
should  be  replanted,  instead  of  the  central 
part  of  the  tuft.  The  late  flowering  kinds 
now  in  bloom  are  not  to  be  disturbed  till  the 
bloom  is  past. 
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Picotees. — The  rooted  layers  may  be  potted 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  carnation. 

Pinlc.%. —  If  the  young  plants  are  not  planted 
out,  it  should  be  done  early  in  this  month. 

Polyanthuses. — Seedlings  large  enough  for 
transplantation,  may  be  removed  to  a  sheltered 
border,  and  planted  a  few  inches  apart  to 
stand  for  blooming. 

Seeds  of  such  plants  as  it  may  be  desirable 
to  preserve  should  be  gathered,  and  dried 
carefully,  previously  to  storing  them. 

Seedling  plants  should  be  thinned  if  grow- 
ing too  thick  ;  weeded,  if  weeds  make  their 
appearance  among  them;  transplanted  to  where 
they  are  to  bloom  next  year,  if  they  are  hardy 
biennials  or  perennials  ;  and  watered,  if  the 
weather  proves  dry. 

Skelter. — Many  delicate  kinds  of  herbaceous 
plants,  which  are  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
cold  of  our  winters,  are  much  injured  by 
excess  of  wet  about  them.  They  are  much 
benefited  by  any  shelter  that  will  protect 
them  from  the  heavy  autumnal  rains. 

Transplanting,  both  of  herbaceous  plants 
and  trees  and  shrubs,  may  be  done  at  any  time 
when  convenient.  Showery  weather  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  best  suited  for  the 
operation. 

I'ulips. — Prepare  the  tulip  bed  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  by  turning  and  mixing  the 
soil,  adding  fresh  soil  if  required.  The  bulbs 
should  also  be  examined,  so  as  to  be  ready  at 
planting  time.     The  offsets  may  be  planted. 

Wallflowers. —  The  young  plants  of  the 
double  varieties,  which  should  be  kept  in  pots 
in  the  cold  frames  through  the  winter,  should 
be  set  in  a  sheltered  place,  where  they  will 
not  get  too  much  wet.  The  seedling  plants 
of  the  single  kinds  may  be  planted  out  per- 
manently, or  into  beds  to  stand  till  the  spring. 
Routine. — Operations  of  routine  become 
very  essential  now,  to  secure  neatness  and 
good  order.  Many  of  the  plants  will  have 
past  a  blooming  state,  especially  the  annuals  ; 
these  should  be  pulled  up  or  cut  down  accord- 
ing to  their  nature,  and  the  dead  or  littery- 
looking  stems  removed.  The  leaves  of  many 
deciduous  trees  will  commence  falling,  and 
being  scattered  about  by  the  wind,  will  require 
to  be  removed  from  the  walks  and  borders. 
Mowing  the  lawns  must  not  yet  be  discon- 
tinued. At  this  time  of  the  year  worm  casts 
generally  abound  j  these  should  be  scattered 
in  dry  weather,  by  passing  a  long  slender  pole 
over  the  surface,  and  afterwards  rolling.  At 
the  decline  of  the  floral  season,  everything 
that  can  be  done  should  be  done,  to  make  up 
for  the  falling  off  in  llowers. 

THE   KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Let  attention  be  directed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  vermin  ;  to  the  saving  of 


all  improved  or  good  kinds  of  seeds  ;  to  mak- 
ing way  for  the  winter  or  spring  crops  ;  to  the 
turning  up  and  ridging  of  heavy  soils  ;  and  to 
keeping  order  and  neatness  in  every  place. 

Angelica. — Sow  now,  if  the  seed  is  ripe, 
and  plant  out  in  spring  :  one  ounce  of  seed 
will  be  quite  sufficient,  as  it  is  seldom  used. 

Asparagus. — Cut  off  all  decaying  shoots, 
which  will  assist  the  ripening  of  those  which 
remain  :  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  &c. 

Urocoli. — Make  the  last  planting  for  the 
season  ;  it  will  be  useful,  hereafter,  and  may 
be  planted  thickly,  about  the  end  of  this,  or 
the  beginning  of  next  month  :  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  check  their  luxuriant  growth  by 
transplanting  them,  but  this  mode  is  ques- 
tionable. 

Cahbaijes. — Plant  out  a  full  planting,  and 
prick  out  those  in  the  beds  upon  sloping  banks, 
and  in  sheltered  situations. 

Capsicums. — These  must  be  neatly  and 
closely  nailed  to  the  walls  in  order  that  they 
may  ripen,  which  they  will  do  if  they  have 
been  at  all  well  managed. 

Carrots. — If  there  is  no  convenient  place 
to  store  these,  and  the  ground  is  not  required, 
allow  them  to  remain. 

Cauliflower. — Sow  again,  and  those  ready 
to  prick  out  should  be  transplanted,  either 
into  frames,  or  in  a  very  favourable  situation 
out  doors.  Those  few  which  may  be  wanted 
very  early  should  be  put  into  single  pots,  from 
which  they  can  be  removed  into  larger  ones. 
Keep  them  all  from  drawing  up  weak  and 
tender,  by  removing  the  shading  and  giving 
plenty  of  air. 

Celcri/. — Earth  up  in  dry  weather  ;  and 
when  water  is  required,  it  will  be  advanta- 
geous to  give  them  liquid  manure.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  make  another  small  planting,  to 
be  used  in  spring. 

Endive. — Plant  out  a  few  more,  and  treat 
the  forward  plantings  as  before  directed. 

Garlic. — If  much  in  demand,  it  will  be 
well  to  make  a  planting  now. 

Kidney  Beans. — Protect  the  late  crops  from 
cold  at  night,  by  hooping  over  them  and 
covering  with  mats. 

Lettuce. — Plant  out  from  the  seed-bed  those 
which  are  ready  on  a  sheltered  spot,  and  make 
another  small  sowing  to  be  planted  under 
hand  lights,  or  in  a  frame. 

Mushrooms. —  Keep  the  house  moist,  and 
at  night  a  little  fire  may  be  beneficial  ;  keep 
the  beds  in  a  working  state,  by  throwing  over 
them  a  little  close  litter.  Collect  perpetually 
the  droppings  of  horses,  and  have  this  well 
prepared,  so  that  boxes,  shelves,  or  beds  may 
lie  made  up  at  any  time. 

Onions. — The  full  crops  of  onions  will  be 
secured  in  a  dry  airy  place  :  on  the  first 
opportunity  presented  by  a   wet   day  or  so,  it 
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is  well  to  have  them  thoroughly  cleaned, 
handling  them  gently,  and  laying  them  thinly 
over  the  floor  ;  if  they  have  been  laid  by  in  a 
dirty  state  they  must  be  turned  regularly. 
Lose  no  time  in  sowing  the  winter  crop,  if  not 
already  done  :  the  ground  must  be  well  pre- 
pared by  deep  digging  and  rich  manuring, 
and  sow  thickly,  so  as  to  have  enough,  and  to 
spare  for  salads,  &c. 

Parsley. — -Attend  to  thinning,  hoeing  and 
cleaning  ;  it  is  well  to  have  a  good  deal  trans- 
planted. 

Parsnips. —  The  present  month  is  still 
favourable  for  sowing  parsnips  :  one  half 
ounce  of  seed  will  suffice  for  a  hundred  square 
feet. 

Peas. — Use  the  utmost  care  when  gather- 
ing from  the  late  crops,  not  to  break  the  stems; 
hoe  and.  keep  the  ground  fresh  about  them  : 
it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  them  from  birds, 
&c.  by  netting  or  similar  means. 

Potatoes. — More  than  usual  care  should  be 
bestowed  on  this  crop.  Before  they  are  stored 
see  that  they  are  well  dried,  and  all  diseased 
ones  picked  out  ;  probably  it  is  well,  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  to  lift  them  early  if  they  are 
approaching  ripeness.  Where  it  is  practica- 
ble, have  the  potato  house  free  of  drip,  well 
ventilated,  and  with  plenty  of  room,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  laying  them  in  large 
heaps  :  it  is  advantageous  to  turn  them  fre- 
quently. 

Radishes. — Sow  on  a  warm  border,  and 
cover  with  netting  until  the  seed  vegetates. 

Salads. — Nearly  all  the  small  sorts  will 
still  require  to  be  sown  every  ten  days  or  so: 
a  warm,  airy  border  should  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose. 

Spinach. — Sow  yet,  if  not  done,  and  thin, 
hoe,  and  encourage  the  earlier  sowings  ;  give 
this  crop  one  of  the  best  situations  the  garden 
affords.. 

Tomatoes. — Keep  them  from  growing  now, 
and  concentrate  the  strength  of  the  plants  in 
the  fruit:  have  them  neatly  nailed,  and  ex- 
posed as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun,  by 
thinning  the  branches. 

COCUMBER   AND    MELON    ERAMES-. 

Cucumbers. — If  young  plants  are  being 
raised  in  hot-beds  for  winter  bearing,  get 
them  potted  carefully  in  light  soil,  and  grown 
on  as  strong  as  possible,  ready  for  planting  out 
next  month :  keep  them  near-  the  glass ; 
let  the  temperature  range  about  sixty-five 
degrees ;  and  give  some  air,  but  do  it 
cautiously.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
prepare  the  fruiting  bed  in  the  usual  way. 
If  there  is  room  in  the  stove  to  turn  out  two 
or  three  plants  in  boxes  of  moderate  size,  set 
a  little  above  the  flues,  a  supply  of  fruit  may 
be  had  with  much   less  trouble  than  if  thev 


are  grown  in  dung-beds,  which  during  winter, 
when  everything  that  can  be  done  is  done,  is 
often  found  to  be  vexatious  and  precarious. 

Melons. — Attend  to  the  ripening  off  of  the 
late  fruit  by  withholding  water,  and  keeping 
the  lights  closed  to  get  as  much  heat  as  pos- 
sible. After  this  month,  melons  are  of  little 
value. 

THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Diligence,  perseverance,  and  care  must 
characterize  the  operations  in  the  fruit  de- 
partment. Collect  the  various  sorts  of  fruit 
as  they  ripen.  Tlie  refuse  will  serve  as  traps 
for  wasps,  &c.  Withhold  water  until  the  crops 
are  all  gathered. 

Apricots. — The  trees  will  now  be  clear  of 
fruit,  and  this  will  be  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  give  a  last  assistance  to  the  thorough  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood  by  thinning  out  superfluous 
shoots,  decayed  leaves,  &c.  Syringe  the  trees 
if  the  red  spider  has  made  any  progress. 

Apples. —  See  that  every  kind  is  gathered 
at  the  proper  season,  and  that  they  are  all 
named,  and  neatly  arranged  in  the  fruit  room, 
which  should  be  clean,  well  ventilated,  and 
shady. 

Cherries. — The  Morellos  must  be  kept 
netted  to  protect  them  from  birds,  and  should 
be  always  gathered  when  quite  dry. 

Cur-rants. — If  these  have-  been  carefully 
covered  or  matted  up,  it  is  probable  that 
pretty  good  fruit  will  now  be  secured  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  expected  to  be  equal  to  what  it 
was  in  proper  season.  As  soon  as  the  bushes 
are  cleared,  remove  the  coverings  and  dress 
the  ground  about  them. 

Figs. — The  utmost  tenderness  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  handling  this  fruit  i  have  the  finer 
ones  covered  with  gauze  if  the  wasps  are 
numerous. 

Gooseberries. — As  the  bushes  are  cleared, 
take  off  all  the  coverings,  and  get  the  wood 
well  ripened  before  winter. 

Nectarines. — Attend  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
wood,  by  giving  it  all  the  sun,  air,  and  light 
possible  ;  this  do,  by  again  looking  over  the 
trees  when  clear  of  fruit,  taking  away  such 
shoots  as  can  be  spared. 

Peaches. — Let  the  ripe  fruit  be  carefully 
looked  to  ;  syringe  the  trees  when  the  crop  is 
cleared,  if  they  are  infested,  but  not  other- 
wise :  thin  the  wood  and  decayed  leaves  to 
the  utmost,  and  get  the  wood,  if  possible,,  red 
and  hard,  ripe  for  next  season. 

Pears. — This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  our  dessert  fruits:  give  it  extra  attention, 
and  gather  all  the  finer  and  keeping  sorts  by 
the  hand  separately  ;  place  them  carefully  in 
a  basket  lined  with  some  soft  material,  and 
place  them  on  the  shelves  of  the  fruit  room 
with  gentleness.  Place  them  in  order  con- 
venient for  use. 
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Plums — These  may  be  kept  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  a  cool  place.  Those  from  the 
walls  require  to  be  looked  over  frequently. 

Strawberries — Those  intended  for  fruiting 
should  be  immediately  put  into  their  forcing 
pots,  if  not  done  long  since :  place  them  by 
the  south  wall,  (either  on  boards  or  ashes, 
which  prevents  the  ingress  of  worms,)  and  so 
close  set  as  to  prevent  the  sun  acting  on  the 
pots,  thus  making  the  plunging  of  them  un- 
necessary. It  will  be  well  now  to  withhold 
liquid  manure  until  they  are  again  called  into 
an  active  state.  Plant  out  those  which  have 
been  pricked  off  into  their  respective  places. 

Vines. — See  that  no  superfluous  young 
shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  away,  and  by  every 
means  give  them  sun. 

General  Remarks. — The  transplanting  of 
all  sorts  of  trees  may  now  be  gone  on  with. 


AURICULAS. 
A  very  close  examination  of  the  flowers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  by  a  distinguished 
cultivator  of  this  favourite,  affords  us  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  the  following  descriptive 
catalogue  of  selected  varieties,  many  of  them 
highly  popular,  and  all  of  them  more  or  less 
in  request  among  the  principal  showers. 

Green  Edged. 

Lee's  Colonel  Taylok  is  a  flower  of 
great  merit,  and  much  admired,  although 
sadly  defective  in  many  properties  ;  the  tube 
is  good,  the  paste  is  round,  but  deficient  in 
quality  and  density,  the  ground  colour  dark 
violet,  very  circular,  but  frequently  narrow; 
the  green  is  bright,  and  the  pip  is  too  starry. 
This  flower  requires  heat  to  open  well ;  it 
makes  a  very  handsome  plant,  and  is  also  a  i 
free  bloomer,  and  trusses  well. 

Booth's  Freedom  has  a  good  tube,  the 
thrum  is  rather  close,  the  paste  fine  in  quality, 
but  not  circular  ;  the  ground  colour  very  dark, 
and  a  rich-looking  edge.  Freedom  is  not  a 
free  grower,  the  plant  is  of  a  sickly  appear- 
ance, and  very  shy  trusser,  the  pips  are  very 
apt  to  fold  back  when  the  least  exposed  to 
heat. 

Page's  Champion. — Fine  tube  and  paste, 
ground  colour  rather  broad,  a  brownish  crim- 
son, the  green  vivid  and  line,  pips  round  and 
flat;  the  pip  frequently  cracks  through  to  the 
paste.  Champion  in  its  best  style  is  worthy 
of  its  name.  The  plant  is  of  sin  ill  habit,  but 
a  fine  trusser. 

Bailey's  Clapton  Hero. — Tube-  round, 
but  large,  fine  paste,  ground  colour  crimson, 
xary  circular,  edge  of  a  very  light  green,  pip 
round  and  Hat.  The  Hero  must  not  be  ex- 
posed  to  the  sun,  as  its  edge  is  very  delicate. 

Strether's  Emperor  Alexander. — Tube 
round,    fine  dense  paste,  ground  colour  dark 


brown,  edge  light  green,  pip  round  and  flat. 
This  is  a  very  correct  flower,  but  difficult  to 
be  got  in  style  for  staging,  as  the  edge  runs 
on  the  least  exposure. 

Hodge's  Britannia.  —  Fine  tube,  well 
filled  with  anthers,  paste  very  fine,  ground 
colour  very  rich  violet,  rather  broad ;  the 
edge  is  frequently  of  a  nondescript  colour, 
neither  green  nor  grey;  the  pip  is  very  round 
and  flat.  This  variety  has  a  splendid  appear- 
ance on  a  stage,  but'  is  not  often  seen  in  a 
show  for  competition. 

Smith's  Waterloo.  —  Tube  round,  the 
paste  is  not  fine,  although  round,  ground  colour 
dark  brown,  and  regular,  edge  of  a  light 
green,  pips  flat,  but  too  starry  (or  pointed). 
This  variety  makes  a  fine  plant,  and  a  good 
trusser  ;  it  has  the  same  fault  as  Alexander, 
in  not  keeping  well. 

Dormand's  Don  Pfdro. — Fine  tube,  paste 
rather  angular,  ground  colour  rich  violet,  too 
broad,  pip  round  and  flat. 

Ollier's  Lady  Ann  Wilbrabam. — Good 
tube  and  paste,  ground  colour  regular,  edge 
of  a  fine  green,  pip  rather  pointed. 

Hudson's  Apollo. — Good  tube,  paste  fine, 
ground  colour  rich  violet,  very  even  in  the 
circle,  pip  round  and  flat,  although  small. 
This  is  a  new  variety,  and  promises  to  be  a 
favourite. 

Dickson's  Matilda.  —  Tube  round,  but 
pale  in  colour,  paste  round,  and  the  finest  I 
have  seen  in  an  Auricula :  ground  colour 
crimson  violet,  very  even  and  circular,  light 
green  edge,  pip  remarkably  round  and  flat. 
This  is  a  new  variety,  and  promises,  when  a 
little  more  plentiful,  to  rank  above  most  of  the 
old  favourites. 

Hepwortii's  Robin  Hood.  —  Tube  and 
paste  good,  ground  colour  black,  rather  nar- 
row, edge  of  a  lively  green.  It  makes  a  small 
plant,  hut  carries  a  fine  truss ;  when  in  its 
best  state,  this  is  a  very  good  flower. 

Lightbody's  Star  of  Bethlehem. — Tube 
good  but  large,  ground  colour  rich  violet,  and 
apt  to  strike  through  to  the  edge,  green  fine, 
pip  large,  round,  and  mossy.  This  variety 
has  a  remarkably  handsome  appearance  in  a 
stage,  from  its  enormous  truss  and  vigorous 
growth. 

Dickson's  Earl  Stanhope. — Tube  fine, 
rather  large,  ground  colour  broad  and  of  a  fine 
rich  violet,  line  paste,  pip  very  large,  but 
pointed.  This  is  a  new  variety,  also  raised 
by  Mr.  James  Dickson,  of  Acre  Lane,  Brix- 
ton, near  London. 

Dickson's  Karl  Grey. — Tube  good,  rather 
watery,  paste  fine,  ground  colour  rich  violet, 
slightly  shaded,  pip  large  and  flat. 

Qrey  Edged. 

Smith's    Britannia. —  Tube   good,    paste 
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starry,  but  fine  in  quality  ;  ground  colour  of 
a  fine  violet,  well  proportioned.  This  is  a 
remarkably  neat  flower. 

Sykes'  Complete. — Tube  good;  the  thrum 
too  much  sunk  ;  ground  colour  very  dark 
and  even,  pip  round.  This  variety  is  very 
late  in  blooming,  and,  from  the  thickness  of 
its  pips,  requires  a  good  heat  to  expand  them 
freely.     It  is  a  very  distinct  and  neat  flower. 

Fletcher's  Ne  Plus  Ultra — Tube  good, 
paste  fine  and  round,  ground  colour  black, 
very  regular,  pip  flat,  and  very  large,  not  so 
round  as  could  be  wished.  This  flower,  when 
in  its  best  state,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  culti- 
vation ;  it  is  very  unsteady. 

Fletcher's  Mary  Ann.  —  Tube  small, 
thrum  much  sunk,  ground  colour  dark 
brown,  pip  large  and  round,  but  difficult  to 
be  got  flat. 

Dickson's  Prince  Albert. — Tube  very 
round,  paste  fine,  ground  colour  of  a  reddish 
brown,  very  circular ;  the  colour  breaks  a 
little  towards  the  paste,  which  gives  it  a 
lighter  appearance  in  some  parts.  The  pip  is 
very  round  and  flat,  although  a  little  difficult 
to  open.     This  is  a  new  and  fine  variety. 

Waterhouse's  Conqueror  or  Europe. 
■ — Tube  round  and  fine- coloured,  paste  fine, 
ground  colour  dark,  very  uneven,  pips  large 
and  flat,  a  little  pointed.  This  flower,  with 
many  florists,  is  highly  esteemed.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  too  much  be-praised,  being  a 
xnry  faulty,  coarse  flower,  unsteady,  and 
seldom  you  see  two  pips  of  the  same  style,  or 
breadth  of  ground  colour. 

Cheetham's  Lancashire  Hero. — Let  out 
in  1845,  under  a  very  high  character,  and 
has  amply  proved  itself  worthy  of  its  fame. 
The  tube  is  round,  and  of  a  fine  colour,  paste 
fine  and  round,  ground  of  a  fine  regular 
black,  a  little  narrow  for  the  size  of  the  pip ; 
the  pip  is  large,  flat,  and  of  great  substance. 
It  seems  to  be  a  late  flower,  a  little  hard  to 
open,  and  stands  long  in  bloom  ;  the  pips  are 
thrown  beautifully  out  from  the  stalk.  I  would 
recommend  this  superb  variety  to  those  who 
wish  to  keep  up  their  favourite  place  on  the 
prize  list.  The  fault  of  this  flower  (barring 
its  price,  which  is  its  misfortune,)  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  crack  through  the  paste,  which 
detracts  much  from  its  noble  appearance. 
I  believe  this  variety  was  raised  by  a  Mr. 
Brierley,  who  sold  the  stock  to  Mr.  Cheetham. 

Willmer's  Squire  Chillman. — Tube  ra- 
ther large,  ground  colour  regular,  rather 
broad,  of  a  dark  brown  ;  paste  fine,  pip  round, 
rather  apt  to  fall  back. 

Oliver's  Lovely  Ann.  —  G-ood  tube, 
paste  very  coarse,  ground  colour  light  purple, 
rather  narrow,  pip  large,  round,  and  flat.  This 
variety  is  frequently  shown  as  a  Green  Edged. 

Beeston's    Fair    Flora.  —  Let    out    in 


1845  ;  good  tube  and  paste  ;  ground  colour 
dark  violet,  of  a  very  rich  appearance.  The 
proportions  of  this  flower  are  very  good,  the 
pip  is  rather  small,  and  the  segments  show 
too  much. 

Kent's  Queen  Victoria.  —  Tube  round, 
and  well  coloured,  although  quite  large  enough, 
ground  colour  dark  brown,  pip  round  and  flat. 
This  is  a  very  distinct  and  pretty  variety. 

White  Edged. 

Taylor's  Favourite.  —  Fine  tube  and 
paste,  ground  colour  dark,  rather  broad,  pip 
too  starry,  and  folds  back  if  it  gets  much  heat. 

Wood's  Delight.  —  Tube  rather  large, 
ground  of  a  dark  crimson,  very  regular,  pip 
round  and  flat,  paste  rather  coarse. 

Taylor's  Incomparable. — Fine  tube  and 
paste,  colour  very  rich  deep  purple,  rather 
broad,  pip  large,  round,  and  flat.  A  very  fine 
flower. 

Thorpe's  Magpie. — A  new  flower  ;  tube 
too  large  and  very  watery,  indeed  about  the 
worst  an  Auricula  could  have  ;  paste  fine, 
ground  colour  dark,  a  little  pouncey  (or 
tinged  with  farina") ;  pip  round,  very  uneven, 
(or  wavy.)  This  flower  has  been  much 
praised  :  in  my  opinion,  it  is  about  the  worst 
of  its  class  :  it  is  very  like  Hughes's  Pillar 
of  Beauty,  and  quite  inferior  to  it.  However, 
florists  may  judge  for  themselves,  as  I  write 
my  own  opinion,  without  fear  or  prejudice. 

Ashton"s  Bonny  Lass.  — Fine  tube  and 
paste,  ground  of  a  dark  crimson,  pip  round 
and  flat.     This  is  a  very  handsome  variety. 

Lee's  Bright  Venus. —  Fine  paste,  tube 
too  large,  and  frequently  comes  distorted  (or 
monstrous),  ground  dark  crimson,  nearly  black, 
with  a  fine  dense  edge,  makes  a  large  plant, 
and  strong  trusser.  This  is  an  old  variety, 
and  still  a  favourite. 

Wild's  Bright  Phcebus  has  a  good  tube, 
quite  large  enough,  ground  colour  is  very 
dark,  but  much  too  broad  for  the  edge  ;  unlike 
most  of  the  White  Edged,  there  is  no  farina 
on  the  plant. 

Kenton's  Lord  Chancellor.  —  Tube 
round  and  large,  ground  dark  and  broad,  pip 
round  and  flat  ;  upon  the  slightest  exposure 
to  the  sun  the  ground  colour  bleaches  out. 

Popplewell's  Conqueror. — Round  tube, 
rather  large,  colour  a  brownish  red,  pip 
round  and  flat.  This  is  a  very  indistinct 
looking  flower,  as  the  ground  colour  is  uot 
dense  enough. 

Hughes's  Pillar  of  Beauty  — Tube 
round  and  watery,  paste  fine,  colour  black, 
pip  round,  and  very  wavy,  or  crimpled. 

Lee's  Earl  Grosvenor. — Fine  tube  and 
paste,  colour  black  and  regular,  pip  large, 
round,  and  flat.  This  is  a  late  variety,  very 
splendid,  both  as  a  plant,   for  habit,  size  of 
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truss,  and  beauty.  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
best  grown,  if  not  the  best,  of  its  class. 

Lightbody's  Fair  Flora. — A  new  flower, 
very  fine  tube  and  paste,  the  ground  colour 
rich,  although  a  little  feathery,  the  pip  very 
flat.     This  is  a  very  pleasing  variety. 

Lightbody's  Fair  Maid. — Very  fine  tube 
and  paste,  ground  colour  rich  dark  crimson, 
sometimes  a  little  pouricey,  pip  large,  rather 
late,  and  hard  to  open. 

Ashworth's  Regular. — Worthy  of  its 
name,  as  it  is  a  very  neat  flower;  the  pip  is 
round  and  flat,  but  small. 

Campbell's  Eobert  Burns. — Fine  tube 
and  paste,  colour  rich  crimson,  very  regular, 
pip  round  and  flat.  This  is  a  late  flower,  and 
very  fine  and  distinct. 

Taylor's  Glory  has  a  good  tube,  paste 
fine  but  not  circular,  ground  colour  crimson, 
breaks  through  the  edge,  the  pip  stiff  and 
round.  This  is  a  favourite  flower;  in  my 
opinion  it  is  much  overrated. 

Selfs. 

Smith's  Mrs.  Smith. — P'ine  tube  and  dense 
paste  ;  however,  scarcely  circular  ;  colour  of 
a  very  rich  plum,  pips  large,  round,  and  flat, 
one  of  the  finest  Selfs  grown,  makes  a  splendid 
plant,  and  large  truss. 

Nether-wood's  Othello. — Fine  tube  and 
circular  paste,  colour  very  rich  dark  brownish 
crimson.  This  variety  should  be  bloomed  fn 
the  shade,  as  the  pips  have  a  tendency  to  fold 
back.  It  makes  a  very  handsome  plant,  and 
large  truss. 

Berry's  Lord  Lee  should  be  classed  as  an 
Alpine;  the  colour  of  a  bright  red;  makes  a 
very  small  plant.  This  variety  is  very  early, 
and  a  free  bloomer. 

Martin's  Miss  Martin. — This  is  a  very 
pretty  variety,  of  a  light  blue  colour,  a  little 
shaded. 

Martin's  Mayfield  is  of  the  same  style  as 
the  above,  the  colour  has  a  tint  of  pink  in  it. 

Martin's  Eclipse  is  a  fine  dark  Self  of 
good  habit,  and  large  truss.  This  variety 
requires  heat  to  open  well,  the  pips  being 
cupped. 

Kate's  Jupiter  has  a  fine  tube,  and  dense 
fine  paste,  the  colour  of  a  rich  dark  plum,  the 
pips  round  and  flat.  The  stem  of  this  variety 
is  too  short,  scarcely  showing  the  truss  above 
the  foliage,  which  gives  it  a  stunted  appear- 
ance, and  detracts  much  from  its  beauty. 

Gorton's  IStadthouder.— A  yellow  Self. 
It  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  in  a  stage.  The 
paste  is  too  narrow,  although  round. 

Berry's   Lord   Primate. — A   beautiful 

dark  Self  of  a  maroon  colour,  very  perfect  and 

neat  ;  its  only  fault  is  the  small  size  of  the  pips. 

Barker's  Nonsuch. — A  very  lino  flower 

of  a  dark   plum  colour,  with  a  slight  shade  ; 


pips  circular  and  flat ;  makes  a  handsome 
plant. 

Bradshaw's  Listy. — A  dark  blue,  makes 
a  small  plant,  the  stem  too  short. 

Redman's  Metropolitan. — A  dark  blue 
Self.  I  think  this  variety  and  Gleg's  Apollo 
the  same. 

Whittaker's  True  Blue,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  The  plant  is 
of  small  habit,  and  the  pips  are  hard  to  open, 
as  they  are  apt  to  come  what  florists  term 
cupped.  Junior. 


PIMELIA    INTERMEDIA. 
THE      INTERMEDIATE     PIMELIA. 

This  is  one  of  a  very  pretty  family  of  green- 
house shrubs,  almost  all  of  which  are,  more  or 
less,  favourites  among  cultivators. 

Pimelia  intermedia  is  a  slender  growing 
plant,  with  small  twiggy  branches,  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  heads  of  small  white  flowers  ter- 
minating the  little  branches.  It  is,  as  all  the 
other  species  are,  of  evergreen  habit,  and  pro- 
duces its  flowers  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  It  is  a  native  of  King  George's 
Sound,  and  was  introduced  in  1825. 

The  Pimelia  is  a  plant  requiring  rather 
careful  treatment  to  grow  it  to  that  perfec- 
tion in  which  many  of  them  are  produced  at 
the  metropolitan  exhibitions.  The  chief  points 
of  attention  are  the  following  : — To  place  it  in 
a  light  and  well  ventilated  green-bouse  in 
winter  ami  spring,  and  in  a  cool  pit  during 
summer,  where  it  will  make  its  growth  after  it 
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has  clone  flowering  ;  in  die  latter  situation  it 
should  have  as  free  a  circulation  of  air  as  can  be 
given  to  it,  and  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  while  at 
night,  if  the  weather  is  mild  and  not  likely  to 
be  stormy,  and  during  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
day,  they  should  be  entirely  removed  : — To 
give  it  a  rough  open  compost,  of  three  parts 
turfy  peat,  and  one  part  turfy  loam,  with  sand 
and  lumps  of  charcoal  intermixed,  and  abun- 
dant and  perfect  drainage : — To  pay  especial 
attention  to  watering  ;  not  to  allow  the  soil 
ever  to  get  thoroughly,  or  even  very  nearly, 
dry  ;  but  as  carefully  to  avoid  making  it  sod- 
dened  with  wet  at  any  time  :  this  will  depend 
upon  the  drainage  ;  if  that  is  good,  the  super- 
fluous water  will  all  pass  off  readily,  and  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  its  getting  stagnant  ;  but  if 
that  is  imperfect,  or  becomes  so  from  any  cause, 
it  must  be  renewed  and  made  efficient.  In 
l lotting,  liberal  shifts  should  be  given,  for  it  is 
injurious  to  cramp  the  roots  within  small  pots, 
or  to  transfer  them  to  others  scarcely  larger  : 
while  small,  the  pots  into  which  they  are 
shifted  should  afford  space  for  at  least  an  inch 
all  round  of  fresh  soil  ;  and  when  they  get 
larger  and  stronger,  two  inches  is  better  ;  but 
they  must  then  get  abundance  of  light  and 
air,  and  must  be  carefully  watered.  In  the 
process  of  potting,  set  the  base  of  the  plant 
about  level  with  the  rim,  and  let  the  soil  slope 
a  little,  so  as  to  be  below  the  rim  where  it 
meets  the  edge  ;  press  it  firmly  down,  but  do 
not  ram  it  in,  or  make  it  hard  ;  it  should  be 
just  as  firm  as  moderate  pressure  will  make  it. 
In  the  autumn  the  plants  will  take  their  posi- 
tion in  the  green-house,  and  during  the  winter 
require  to  be  very  carefully  watered,  for  there 
is  then  equal  danger  of  both  extremes,  as  in 
the  summer  ; — there  is  risk  of  letting  them  get 
too  dry  from  fear  of  giving  them  too  much,  by 
which  means  the  interior  often  gets  as  dry  as 
dust  while  the  top  perhaps  looks  wet  ;  and 
there  is  risk  of  giving  them  too  much,  for 
evaporation  goes  on  slowly  then,  and  unless 
the  actual  state  of  the  soil,  as  regards  moisture, 
is  looked  to,  it  will  be  no  difficult  thing  to 
overwater  them.  Either  of  these  errors  will 
bring  the  plants  into  a  sickly  state. 

P.  spectabilis  is  the  newest  of  this  family, 
and  is  now  much  grown  for  exhibition  ;  it 
bears  large  heads — four  or  five  times  as  large 
as  those  indicated  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing— of  delicate  flesh-coloured  flowers,  and  is 
rather  a  strong  grower.  P.  hispida  is  a  beau- 
tiful kind,  not  so  robust  as  the  last,  but  when 
well  grown  bearing  heads  of  pink  flowers 
nearly  as  large  as  those  it  bears.  P.  Hender- 
sonii  is  a  much  deeper  coloured  one,  the  colour 
being  a  deep  bright  rose,  and  the  heads  of 
flowers  are  smaller.  The  old  P.  decussata  is  a 
very  dense,  bushy-growing  plant,  and  has  deep 


pink  flowers.  P.  iucana  is  a  very  distinct 
kind  ;  it  has  whitish,  or  hoary-looking  stems, 
and  small  roundish  leaves,  dark  green  above 
and  hoary  beneath,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
short  close  wool  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  with 
red  stamens.  These  are  all  handsome  a/id 
distinct  kinds,  and  every  one  oi  them  worth 
cultivating. 


THE   RAMPION. 

The  Rampion  {Camjxuiula  Hapunculus  of 
Linnasus)  is  a  wild  British  plant,  found 
growing  about  the  borders  of  fields,  and  on 
banks.  It  was  formerly  much  cultivated,  but 
is  not  now  much  attended  to,  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  superior  salads 
now  grown.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  as 
the  young  roots  and  leaves  are  the  parts  used 
as  salads,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  fresh  crops 
every  3'ear.  When  it  flowers  it  generally 
attains  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  producing 
a  spike  of  ornamental  blue  flowers.  The  long 
spindle-shaped  root  is  the  part  chiefly  used, 
being  eaten  raw,  and  it  is  of  a  very  pleasant 
nutty  flavour.  The  leaves  as  well  as  the 
roots  are  sometimes  cut  up  in  winter  salads, 
to  which  they  make  a  pleasing  addition. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  roots  in  perfection, 
a  shady  piece  of  ground  should  be  chosen,  as 
a  north  border,  for  instance,  and  dug  or 
trenched,  being  well  manured,  if  not  in  good 
order  ;  and  then  the  surface  should  be  made 
rather  firm,  and  the  seeds  sown  upon  it  in 
drills  about  eight  inches  apart.  The  seeds 
being  very  light  and  small,  little  or  no  soil 
should  be  raked  over  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  buried  too  deep  to  vegetate.  This 
should  be  done  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 
as,  if  the  seed  is  sown  earlier  the  plants  are 
very  liable  to  flower  during  the  first  season, 
and  thus  the  crop  would  be  lost.  When  the 
plants  are  sufficiently  advanced,  they  should 
be  thinned  out  to  about  four  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  and  the  ground  must  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds,  and  be  stirred  deeply,  care  being 
taken  that  the  roots  do  not  get  injured.  At- 
tention must  be  paid  to  watering,  which  should 
be  done  with  a  fine  rose  pot  directly  the  seed 
is  sown,  and  the  bed  should  never  be  allowed 
to  get  quite  dry,  as  the  size  and  succulency 
of  the  roots  depend  materially  on  this  point. 
If  these  directions  are  followed,  and  the 
ground  be  not  too  hard  or  strong,  so  as  to 
induce  the  roots  to  fork  or  branch  out  in  large 
fangs,  a  fine  crop  may  be  expected  in  Novem- 
ber, which  will  keep  fit  for  use  until  April, 
when  they  will  begin  to  flower,  and  when  a 
few  may  be  left  for  seed,  and  the  rest  be 
cleared  away.  They  should  be  taken  up  as 
wanted,  as  they  retain  their  qualities  much 
better  than  if  taken  up  in  autumn  and  stored 
away. 
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The  Geiman  Itampion  is  the  common 
evening  primrose  of  our  gardens,  'Oenothera, 
biennis  of  Linnaeus,)  a  native  of  North 
America,  but  now  naturalized  in  various 
parts  of  England,  especially  near  Liverpool. 
As  a  flower-garden  plant  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  unfolds  its  blossoms 
in  the  evening,  as  well  as  for  the  agreeable 
fragrance  exhaled  at  the  same  time.  In  Ger-. 
many  the  roots  have  been  long  brought  to 
market,  and  are  eaten  raw,  being  said  to  be 
an  incentive  to  wine-drinking,  Used  this 
way>  however,  they  are  inferior  to  the  tru.e 
Raropion,  as  they  have  a  rather  disagreeable 
pungency  in  the  mouth.  In  the  winter  the 
roots  are  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  scorzonera 
or  skirret.  Its  treatment  should  be  exactly 
the  same  as  that  recommended  above  for  the 
Rampion,  only  sowing  much  wider,  and  thin- 
ning the  plants  out  to  greater  distances.  If  the 
crap  fail,  both  these  plants  maybe  transplanted 
when  young,  but  they  seldom  make  roots  half 
the  size  of  those  which  are  not  disturbed. 
When  well  grown  the  roots  ought  to  be  about 
a  foot  long.  They  are  covered  with  a  thick 
outer  coat  or  rind,  which  must  be  removed 
before  they  are  eaten  in  a  raw  state. 


THE    ARTICHOKE. 

The  Artichoke  (Cynara  Scolymus)  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  by  or  before  J  550.  It 
is  a  very  strong-growing  perennial  plant,  with 
whitish  pinnatifid  leaves,  attaining  a  length 
of  live  feet.  The  flower-stems  rise  to  a 
height  of  six  feet,  bearing  several  large  heads, 
which  produce  purple  flowers  in  August. 
The  fleshy  receptacle  of  these  flowers,  called 
the  bottom,  is  the  part  used,  being  cooked  in 
many  different  ways,  and  occasionally  on  the 
continent  used  raw  as  a  salad. 

The  varieties  are  not  numerous,  being 
limited  to  the  three  following  in  British  gar- 
dens : — 

The  Green,  Oval,  or  French  Artichohe. 
This  variety  has  the  flower-head  of  an  oval 
or  conical  shape,  with  rather  narrow  scales, 
which  are  nearly  straight,  much  sharper 
pointed  than  in  the  next,  standing  rather  out- 
wards, and  are  of  a  pale  mealy  green  colour. 
This  is  very  generally  cultivated,  being  consi- 
dered to  possess  a  superior  flavour  to  the  others. 

The  Globe,  or  Purple- headed  Artichoke, 
has  the  scales  of  the  flower-head  broad,  blunt, 
and  incurved  at  the  points,  giving  the  head  a 
compact,  squat,  globular  shape  ;  the  scales  are 
also  tinged  of  a  dull  purplish  colour.  This 
variety  produces  the  largest  and  most  succu- 
lent bottoms,  and  is  much  grown. 

The  JJirarf  Globe  Artichohe  appears  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  last,  and  is  a  useful  sort  for  a 
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small  garden,  as  it  is  prolific,  and  occupies  far 
less  room  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  Artichoke  requires  a  deep,  free  soil, 
in  order  to   attain  its  full   development,    the 
roots  being  thick,  fleshy,  and  penetrating  deep 
into   the   ground.     In   cultivation,    it   should 
also    be    liberally  supplied  with   manure,   in 
order  to  render  it  as  succulent  as  possible.    It 
is  generally  propagated  by  suckers  from  the 
old  plants,  seed  not  being  often  perfected  in 
this  country,    or,    at  least,   not    often   being 
allowed  so  to  do.     Having  fixed  on  a  spot  for 
a    plantation    of    Artichokes,  let    if  be  well 
trenched,    three   feet    deep    if    possible,   and 
manured.     Then  mark  it  out  in  rows,  six  feet 
apart,   or  more  if  the  ground  be  very  good, 
and   plant    strong    suckers    about  three   feet 
apart   in  the  rows.     The  suckers  should  be 
carefully  slipped  off  the  old  plants,  and  trim- 
med neatly.     The  plantation  should  be  made 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  aBd  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  suckers  do   not  suffer  for 
want  of  water.     Keep   the  ground  clear  of 
weeds,  and  well  stirred  about  the  plants,  ob- 
serving the  same  rule  with  any  crops  which 
may  be  on  the  intermediate  ground,  but  which 
ought  not  on  any  account  to  interfere  with 
the  Artichokes.     The  strongest  will  produce 
a   few  heads  fit   for   use   the  same  autumn, 
which  will  be  found  acceptable  as  coming  in 
after   the    older   plants    are    done.     Dig  and 
manure  among  the  plants  during  winter,  de- 
priving them  of  any  suckers  then  formed,  and 
follow  the  same  routine  as  long  as  the  crop  is 
intended  to  stand.     Where  a  great  supply  is 
wanted,   it  is   a  good    plan  to   make    a   new 
plantation  every  year,  as  by  this  means  the 
season    may   be    lengthened    out   almost   to 
Christmas,   by  cutting  the  latest  heads  with 
long  stalks,  and  keeping  them  in  sand  in  the 
root-room.     After  five  or  six  years'  growth, 
the  plants  begin   to  produce    but  indifferent 
heads,  and  the  plantations  are  seldom  worth 
keeping  after  that   period,   so  that  provision 
should  be  made   for  renewing  them   at  least 
once  or  twice  during  that  time.     When  the 
old  plants  are  to  be  destroyed,   some  blanch 
the  leaf-stalks,  and  use  them  in  the  same  way 
as  cardoons,  to  which  some  prefer  them.     For 
this  purpose,  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  heads  is 
gathered,  the  plants  are  cut  over  about  six 
inches  from  the  ground  ;  as  soon  as  the  fresh 
leaves  are  near  two  feet  high,  they  are  bound 
up  with  hay-hands,  and  earthed  up  ;  in  about 
five  or  six  weeks  the  stalks   will    be   found 
perfectly  blanched,   and   fit   for  use.     When 
gathered,  the  old  plants  may  be  destroyed. 

It  is  usual  to  earth  up  the  plants  in  the 
autumn,  to  preserve  them  from  frost,  and  in 
very  severe  winters,  this  is  desirable.  The 
blue  flowers  possess  the  propeity  of  curdling 
milk. 
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This  old  favourite  of  the  borders  has  been 
recently  cultivated  with   some  regard  to  those 
properties  which    constitute    the    beauty    of 
florists'  flowers,  and  enough  has  already  been 
done  to  encourage  us  to  attempt  more.      Our 
readers   are   aware    that     the   Sweetwilliam 
throws  up   its  flowers   on   close  heads  at  the 
end  of  jointed  stems,  which   have   leaves  at 
each  joint,    and   that    these  heads  of  bloom 
are  composed  of   flowers  somewhat  circular, 
fringed  or    notched    at    the   edges,   variously 
marked  with  circles,  or  circular  shades,  and 
whether  dark    or    light,  plain  or  variegated, 
singularly  speckled  all  over  the  surface.     The 
blooms  are  too  close  together  in  most  of  the 
sorts    to    lay  well ;    they   crowd    each    other 
when    in    full    flower,  and  the  footstalks  are 
too  short  to  let  them  expand  into  fine  heads. 
As  now  grown — and  indeed  as  always  grown, 
for  very  little  attention  has  been  paid,  on  ac- 
count of  its  requiring  no  culture,  and  having 
therefore   always   been  among  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  border  flowers — the  greatest  objec- 
tions    are   the    notched    or    fringed    edges  ; 
the  quantity  and    smallness   of    the  crowded 
flowers;  the  speckled  surface  andflimsy  texture, 
and  short  footstalks  ;  but,  as  a  border  flower, 
its  show}'  nature  and  easy  culture  will  always 
secure  it  a  place,  and  has  hitherto  prevented 


any  one  from  caring  about  its  improvement. 
Some,  however,  have  been  produced  with  a 
perfectly  smooth  edge,  as  smooth  as  the  edge 
of  a  phlox,  and  our  hopes  of  improvement 
from  these  are  sanguine  ;  but  those  who  have 
them,  should  propagate  in  the  same  way  as 
pinks  are  propagated,  so  as  at  least  to  perpe- 
tuate that  improvement.  In  a  quantity  of 
the  deep  crimson  kind,  exhibited  during  the 
present  season,  at  the  Horticultural  Agency- 
office  in  the  Strand,  there  were  a  number  of 
them  which  had  completely  lost  their  serrated 
or  fringed  edges,  and  we  regretted  many  times 
to  see  such  constantly  mixed  with  twice  the 
number  that  had  not  lost  those  faults.  Thi  y 
were,  shown,  too,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
seed,  so  that  whoever  buys  the  packets  of 
seed  may  calculate  upon  obtaining  a  rose- 
leaved,  or  rather  smooth-edged,  among  their 
lot,  whereas  had  they  been  separated  at  first, 
by  throwing  away  all  but  the  best,  the  seed 
would  have  produced  two-thirds,  peillaps, 
instead  of  a  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the 
improved  kinds,  and  some  still  further  im- 
proved perhaps  from  those  the  seed  was  saved 
from.  This  seed  was  raised  at  Tottenham, 
and  is  the  only  seed  we  know  of  saved  from 
flowers  of  which  at  least  a  portion  were  greatly 
improved  in  those  particulars  we  have  men- 
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tioned;  but  even  the  best  of  them  were  small. 
The  grower  says  they  were  only  the  lateral 
flowers,  and  therefore  that  the  plants  had 
much  larger  on«s  on  the  principal  shoots. 
This,  however,  like  all  other  stories  of  small 
things,  cannot  be  depended  on.  All  we  can 
ever  believe  of  florists  is,  that  which  we  see 
with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  always  that,  for 
flowers  are  capable  of  being  altered  in  ap- 
pearance, and  frequently  are  so,  although  in 
the  two  particulars  we  mention,  the  smooth- 
ness of  edge  and  the  colour  of  the  bloom, 
there  can  have  been  nothing  artificial.  All 
we  regret  is,  that  the  saver  of  the  seed  had 
not  discernment  enough  to  pull  up  and  throw 
away  every  one  with  a  serrated  edge.  How- 
ever such  as  they  were,  the  information  we 
had  was  on  a  label  exhibited  with  the  flowers, 
that  the  seed  might  be  had  at  one  shilling  per 
packet,  and  that  plants,  if  preferred,  might  be 
purchased  for  planting  out,  at  five  shillings 
per  hundred.  Beginning,  then,  with  say  one 
pound's  worth  of  these  plants,  and  getting 
tlietn  put  out  in  good  strong  soil  well  dressed, 
a  foot  apart  every  way,  there  may  be  some 
chance  often  or  a  dozen  with  smooth  edges; 
but  as  any  others  showed  their  flowers  to  be 
notched  or  1'ringed,  they  should  be  pulled  up 
and  thrown  away.  If  the  procuring  of  these 
plants  is  left  till  the  autumn,  we  are  informed 
the  price  will  be  doubled,  so  that  it  would  be 
as  well  to  procure  them  directly.  Get  a  place 
dug  and  dressed  with  some  well-rotted  dung, 
neatly  levelled,  and  the  plants  disposed  at 
distances  of  one  foot  from  row  to  row, 
and  six  inches  in  the  row.  They  must  be 
watered  in,  to  settle  the  earth  about  their 
roots,  and  if  the  weather  prove  fine  and  warm 
they  may  require  frequent  watering  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  They  must  be  regularly 
weeded  and  kept  clean,  and  when  hoed,  a 
little  of  the  earth  should  be  drawn  up  to  the 
stems.  In  this  place  they  may  remain  till 
they  begin  to  flower,  when  they  must  be  ex- 
amined daily,  and  the  instant  any  one  opens 
with  no  improvement  in  it,  throw  it  away,  or 
cut  off  the  flower  stems,  that  it  may  not  make 
the  next  year's  seed  the  worse.  Those  which 
prove  to  be  smooth-edged,  or  which  exhibit 
any  marked  improvement,  should  remain  in 
the  bed  to  seed  from,  and  all  the  young  in- 
crease in  the  plant,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  shoots 
that  have  not  flower  steins,  should  be  cut 
off  and  struck  like  pinks,  or  if  long  enough, 
layered  like  carnations  and  picotees  ;  because 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  seed  from 
those  which  have,  improved,  and  by  propaga- 
ting these,  to  keep  a  large  proportion  of  them 
among  the  seedlings,  that  any  that  have  suffi- 
cient novelty  to  offer  a  temptation  to  seed 
from  them,  may  he  impregnated  with  those 
which    are  evidently  advancing  towards  the 


standard.  It  may  be  that  the  remarkable  size, 
or  colour,  or  habit  of  one,  in  other  respects 
not  good,  may  render  it  worth  seeding  from, 
and  in  this  case  the  more  it  were  surrounded 
by  the  smooth-edged  ones  the  better. 

Before  any  of  these  new  varieties  will  be 
worth  naming  they  must  attain  the  two  quali- 
ties of  size  and  smoothness  of  edge  ;  all  that 
we  have  seen  yet  have  been  rather  diminutive 
than  otherwise  ;  as  small  indeed  as  the  ordi- 
nary flowers  would  be  with  the  fringe  cut 
off.  It  will,  however,  be  worth  while  to  cut 
out  two-thirds  of  the  pips  from  those  principal 
heads  that  we  mean  to  seed  from.  Every  thing 
that  tends  to  increase  the  size  of  the  flowers 
should  be  resorted  to :  the  planting  in  rich 
ground  and  in  an  open  space  ;  reducing  the 
heads  of  the  plant  to  one,  by  cutting  off  all 
the  rising  stems  as  soon  as  they  spring  up;  and 
the  reducing  of  the  pips  or  buds  on  the  single 
head  to  about  as  many  as  will  touch  one 
another,  and  no  more.  These  are  means  used 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Dianthus  family, 
such  as  pinks,  carnations,  and  picotees,  and 
with  the  best  possible  effect.  Another  means 
of  advancing  their  size,  is  to  pick  out  from  the 
entire  collection  a  few  of  the  largest,  almost 
without  reference  to  other  properties,  except 
desirable  colours,  if  they  can  be  found,  because 
it  is  certain  that  but  little  can  be  done  with 
them  as  show  flowers  unless  the  size  can  be 
considerably  increased.  "VVe  should  plant  out 
some  of  the  best  of  the  smooth-edged  kinds 
by  themselves  to  be  treated  for  seed;  and  when 
the  main  body  of  seedlings  bloomed,  cut  off  the 
heads  of  such  as  had  remarkable  colours,  or 
were  very  large,  or  exhibited  any  rare  quality, 
as  soon  as  they  were  fully  in  flower,  and  taking 
the  head  in  the  hand  to  where  the  smooth- 
edged  ones  were,  turn  it  face  downwards  on 
the  flowers  of  a  smooth-edged  one,  tap  gently 
three  or  four  times,  or  more,  so  as  to  shake 
out  the  dust  or  pollen  from  the  cut  one  on  the 
flowers  of  the  other,  tying  has  round  the  head 
so  impregnated  to  mark  it,  that  it  might  not 
be  done  twice  over:  of  course  the  more  plenti- 
fully the  dust  is  supplied,  the  more  certain 
will  be  the  results.  By  carefully  looking  over 
all  the  stock,  sufficient  heads  may  be  cut  to 
impregnate  all  the  smooth-edged  ones,  and 
thus  prepare  seed  from  which  there  will  be 
every  chance  of  procuring  desirable  varieties. 
These  great  improvements,  however,  are  not 
produced  in  the  early  attempts  ;  all  we  can 
hope  for  is  novelty  anil  a  trilling  advance  each 
season.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  we 
impregnate  the  smooth-edged  kinds  with  others 
that  are  remarkable  for  size  or  colour,  we 
should  cut  some  of  the  heads  of  the  smooth- 
edged   varieties  grown  for  the    purpose,   and 

with  them  impregnate  some  of  the  heads  of 
Others  which  arc  promising,  though  not,  per- 
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hnpa,  smooth-edged  ;  these  ought  to  be  marked 
by  tying  a  piece  of  bas  matting  round  such 
heads  as  are  so  impregnated.  But  there  is  a 
class  of  double-flowers  of  the  Sweetwilliam, 
and  these  are  susceptible  of  improvement  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  single  ;  that  is,  -by- 
increasing  the  size,  getting  rid  of  the  fringed 
edges  and  the  speckled  surfaee,  and  obtaining 
bright  colours.  And  as  the  double  ones  can 
be  propagated  in  the  same  way,  and  yield  seed 
in  the  same  abundance,  there  is  the  same 
opportunity  and  encouragement.  There  is  one 
character  in  the  marking  of  the  Sweetwilliam 
that  renders  it  inviting  as  a  show  flower.  It 
comes  in  various  circles  of  colour,  and  an 
individual  pip  is  often  as  strongly  marked  as 
an  auricula.  In  the  double  ones  it  sometimes 
shows  an  eye  like  the  pink  ;  but  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  novelty  of  colour,  and  mixture 
or  contrast  of  colour,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  recognise  improvement  of  edge  and  the 
thickening  of  the  petal.  The  same  proceed- 
ing as  regards  seeding  from  the  best,  and 
crossing  with  the  best,  as  has  been  recom- 
mended for  single  ones,  should  be  observed 
with  the  double  ones  ;  and  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  propagate  such  as  give  any  evidence 
of  an  advance.  The  seed  being  saved  from 
the  best,  and  being  carefully  gathered  before 
it  begins  to  shed  about,  the  sowing  may  be 
deferred  til!  the  spring.  About  the  latter  end 
of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  the  seed 
may  be  sown  thinly  in  a  bed  of  tolerably  rich 
mould,  and  be  raked  in  evenly,  and  there  left 
to  come  up  ;  but  if  a  very  dry  period  occurred 
after  sowing,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
water,  because,  although  plenty  may  come  up, 
many  of  the  seeds  would  perish,  and  those 
which  were  destroyed  would  be  just  as  likely 
to  be  good  as  those  which  come  up,  and  perhaps 
more  so,  because  the  higher  the  breed  of  any 
thing  the  more  delicate  it  becomes.  When 
the  seeds  are  up  they  must  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  and  be  watered  in  very  dry  weather, 
but  only  in  very  dry  weather.  As  soon  as  they 
have  attained  sufficient  size  to  be  planted,  set 
them  out  as  directed  for  small  plants,  raising 
the  roots  without  breaking  them,  and  watering 
them  after  planting  to  settle  the  earth  about 
them  :  here  they  remain  till  they  bloom,  and 
you  reject  the  bad  as  fast  as  they  open  their 
flowers,  which  will  be  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July  in  the  following  year. 

PROPERTIES    OP    THE    SWEETWILUAir. 

"With  regard  to  the  properties  of  a  Sweet- 
william,  the  head  of  bloom  should  be  large  ; 
the  individual  flowers  should  be  round,  smooth 
on  the  edge,  flat  on  the  surface,  thick  in  the 
petal,  and  the  edges  should  touch  each  other 
without  lapping  over  ;  the  colour  should  be 
pure,  free  from  speckles — if  marked,  the  circles 


should  be  well  defined  ;  the  divisions  in  the 
petals  should  not  show,  and  the  footstalks  of 
the  individual  flowers  should  be  loug  enough 
to  throw  them  up  above  the  green  of  the  plant 
itself;  there  should  not  be  less  than  nineteen 
pips  or  flowers  in  the  truss,  and  disposed  as 
under. 


The  Sweetwilliam  is  very  apt  to  throw  up  a 
stem  from  every  shoot,  so  that  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty occasionally  in  procuring  shoots  to  strike; 
however,  the  richer  the  ground  in  which  they 
are  grown,  and  the  more  open  and  airy  the 
situation,  the  more  likely  are  the  plants  to 
make  bottom  growth  ;  and  -if  it  be  necessary, 
the  entire  bloom  must  be  sacrificed  of  some 
plants,  to  encourage  the  increase  of  grass  or 
shoots  at  the  base.  The  layering  of  the 
Sweetwilliam  is  often  difficult,  from  the  short- 
ness of  the  shoots^  but  if  they  are  merely 
stripped  off  at  the  bottom,  they  will  strike  in 
the  shade  under  a  glass.  The  rooting  may  be 
done  on  the  old  plant,  by  merely  pegging  down 
the  shoots,  and  earthing  them  so  as  to  cover 
the  stalks;  and  again,  by  earthing  up  tbe  plants 
in  the  rows,  so  as  to  reach  half  up  the  stems  of 
the  shoots,  you  will  frequently  cause  every  side 
snoot  to  be  well  rooted,  and  they  will  only 
require  to  be  detached  from  the  old  plants, 
and  put  out  the  same  distances  as  seedlings. 


We  have  been  questioned  by  some  whether 
the  attempt  to  convert  this  tribe  into  show 
flowers  ought  not  to  be  by  crossing  with  the 
pink,  and  so  raising  a  family  of  mules.  We 
deny  altogether  the  propriety  of  giving  up  the 
Sweetwilliam  as  a  show  flower  in  behalf  of  the 
mule  pink.  The  Sweetwilliam  is  of  a  very 
distinct  and  showy  character;  the  noble  trusses 
are  a  feature  which  cannot  be  spared  ;  while 
nothing  could  be  done  with  a  mule,  but  to 
look  at  the  single  pip,  for  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  pink  to  throw  a  truss  of  flower. 
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bourer, 


HERE  can  be  no 
subject  invested 
with  a  deeper  in- 
terest than  that  of 
the  English,  la- 
This    position    will 


hold  good,  even  when  we  find 
him  smiling  by  his  hearth  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  those  comforts,  which  in  the  best  of 
times  follow  the  labours  of  the  industrious. 
But  when,  as  at  present,  his  condition  is 
surrounded  with  so  many  circumstances 
winch  claim  our  sympathy  and  consideration 
■ — when  we  find  him  ill-requited  for  his  work, 
ill- fed;  uneasy,  and,  in  some  instances,  de- 
sponding— the  interest  attached  to  his  con- 
dition becomes  of  primary  and  pressing  im- 
portance. If  he  have  wrongs  which  no 
one  is  careful  to  repair  :  if  his  rights  are  not 
dispensed  as  a  duty  ;  or,  in  other  terms,  if  he 
have  no  means  of  subsistence  but  that  derived 
from  the  mere  will  or  generosity  of  patrons; 
then  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that,  in  place 
of  the  virtups  usually  fostered  by  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  rights,  we  shall  find  him  in  pos- 
session of  all  those  vices  which  are  the  offspring 
of  want,  and  destructive  of  social  order.  The 
labourer's  private  happiness  has  been  wisely 
valued  as  equivalent  to  public  prosperity  ;  and 
it  is  well  to  look  to  his  privations  and  suffer- 
ings as  involving  a  risk  at  all  times  too  great 
to  he  prolonged. 


It   is  well   known,    that  the  agricultural 
s  labourers  of  this  country  have  not  the  same 
interest  in  the  soil  as  they  once  had.     Every 
village  and  district  of  country  readily  affords 
examples  of  patches  of  land  having  been  con- 
solidated with  a  larger  tract  belonging  to  some 
wealthy   person   in   the    neighbourhood.       A 
constant  dissevering   of    the  land    from    the 
imited  holders,  has  thus  been  going  on  for 
several  centuries,  until  we  scarcetyfind  a  poor 
man  with  his  croft  of  ground  whereon  to  pas- 
ture hiscow,  &e.     Though  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  improved   state  of  agriculture, 
the  decay  of  the  cottar  tenantry,   as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel  of  this  article,  is  an  evil 
which   has  been  always   insufficiently  appre- 
ciated :  for  though  it  is  not   meant  to  recom- 
mend the  re-introduction  of  small  holdings  of 
ten  or  twenty  acres,  I  trust  I  shall  be   ena- 
bled to  show  that  it  is  consistent  with  sound 
policy,   to  let  every   English    labourer    have 
some  certain  provision,   uninfluenced  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  labour  market,  to  which  he 
might   resort    in  time  of   need.     My  recom- 
mendation therefore    is,   that  however  small, 
ne   should  have  his  share  of  the  land.     His- 
tory speaks  loudly  and  distinctly  on  this  point, 
and   traces  the  melancholy  fate  ot    the   most 
powerful  empires  and  states  to  the  cutting  ofi° 
of  every  particle  of  the  soil  from  those  which 
were  so  closely  attached  to   it.     "  When  the 
law  of  the  Ephori  empowered  the  Spartans  to 
sell  their   landed   property,  and  dispose  of  it 
by  will  ;  and  when  the  estates  which  had  been 
distributed  byLycurgus  among  9,000  citizens 
were  possessed  by  less  than   100   individuals; 
Sparta  had  no  longer  any  soldiers,  army,  or 
power.      When  Athens  contained  within   her 
walls  individuals   possessed  of  three  miles  of 
land,  while  others  had   not  wherewith  to  get 
buried,  Demosthenes  in  vain  proposed  to  raise, 
an  army  of  2,000 foot,  and  5,000  horse;  a  third 
only  of  which  was  to  consist  of  citizens;  no  one 
was   found  ready  to  defend  a  country  which 
had  become  the  property  of  a  few  families."  ( 
I   am   very  much   misunderstood    if    I   am 
supposed  to  advocate  any  system  favourable  to 
the  equality  of  possessions,  if,   indeed,   such  a 
System   could  be  seriously  entertained  by  any 
one.     The  inequality  of  individual  disposition 
and  faculties,    must  ever  thwart   the    idea   of 
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an  uniform  distribution  of  wealth  ;  and  the 
absurd  doctrine  may  be  at  once  dismissed  : 
what  I  mean  is,  that  it  is  well  if  possible  to 
admit  all  into  the  benefits  of  the  social  com- 
pact ;  for  the  man  who  rents  a  perch  of  land 
is  invariably  found  to  be  a  more  submissive 
subject  than  he  who  is  without  any.  He  is 
more  disposed  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  more  energetic  in  spreading  alove  for  those 
laws,  just  because  he  knows  that  to  them  he  is 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  little  pro- 
perty. So  true  is  this,  that  a  statistical  state- 
ment indicating  the  safety  and  influence  of  any 
government  might  be  accurately  framed  from 
the  state  of  the  poor  with  reference  to  their 
holdings  in  the  soil.  Chartism  springs  not  up 
among  the  occupiers  of  the  ground:  it  has  not 
even  one  member  from  that  class.  Those  who 
watch  narrowly  the  calendars  of  our  assizes 
fail  to  discover  a  rick-burner  to  have  been  at 
the  time  of  his  conviction  a  grower  of  corn 
for  himself,  even  if  it  were  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  sheaf.  It  is  pretty  evident,  then,  that 
in  urging  any  system  for  investing  the  labour- 
ing man  with  a  handful  of  the  soil,  the  plan 
morally  and  politically  is  free  from  objection. 
This  surely  is  a  great  point  to  gain.  To  start 
him  in  a  course  which  the  government  of  the 
couutry,  and  all  those  who  are.  interested  in  the 
cause  of  morality,  may  equally  applaud,  might 
be  taken  at  once  as  a  substantial  proof  of  its 
goodness ;  but  this  is  not  enough  :  let  us  see 
practically  and  minutely  if  the  plan  proposed 
has  a  really  beneficial  influence  on  the  labourer 
himself,— whether  in  short  it  supplies  him 
with  the  means  of  setting  misfortune  at  defi- 
ance, and  allays  all  the  harassing  fears  which 
poverty  too  often  brings  in  its  train. 

Fortunately,  all  labourers  are  not  in  a  dis- 
tressed condition.;  and  it  is  from  this  fact  that 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  borrow  the  groundwork 
of  the  following  remarks.  We  find  some  who 
hold  out  through  every  vicissitude  and  are 
happy,  having  enough  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  but  of  course  such  persons  have  the  means 
of  warding  off  the  wretchedness  which  has 
befallen  so  many  of  their  fellow-workmen  ; 
it  will  be  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  point 
out  what  those  means  are,  and  how  they  are 
to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 

It  follows,  that  I  have  no  speculations  or 
theories  to  offer.  I  shall  advert  to  facts  only 
which  Ihave  tested  bytheir  every-day  results  in 
raising  men  from  penury  and  want,  to  a  degree 
of  comfort  suited  to  the  station  of  those  whose 
condition  is  under  review.  It  will  be  permit- 
ted me  to  state,  that  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
"  various  ways"  by  which  some  propose  to 
better  thecondition  of  our  labouring  classes.  A 
variety  of  measures  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite 
incompatible  with  the  capacities  of  an  agri- 
cultural labourer, whose  powers  are  altogether 


centered  in  the  soil,  and  in  sowing  and  reaping 
its  products.  Out  of  this  element,  he  is  timid 
and  helpless  ;  but  in  it,  all  his  powers  seem  to 
be  gratified.  To  give  him  bread  is  the  desired 
object  ;  and  how  can  this  be  more  reasonably 
done  than  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  soil  whence 
it  comes  ?  It  is  in  this  way,  it  will  be  an- 
swered, that  he  already  derives  his  livelihood, 
but  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  In  this  respect  he 
is  on  an  equality  with  the  manufacturing 
workman.  The  sheaves  which  he  binds  up  in 
autumn  are  not  his,  nor  has  he  at  present  any 
right  to  a  share  of  them,  however  small  :  his 
wages  are  in  money,  often  bearing  little  pro- 
portion to  the  demands  upon  him  for  his  daily 
food,  and  that  of  his  family,  for  clothing,  fuel, 
house-rent,  and  other  unavoidable  expenses  ; 
and  very  little  to  what  he  might  have  were  lie 
allowed  to  be,  on  his  own  account,  a  cultivator 
of  the  fruits  ol  the  earth. 

Though  every  one  will  admit  that  the 
agricultural  labourer,  generally  considered,  is 
at  the  present  time  in  an  unfortunate  posi- 
tion, it  ma}'  be  of  use  to  take  a  rapid  glance 
of  his  condition  in  past  times  ;  for  by  tracing 
the  change  wliich  he  has  undergone,  we  shall 
the  more  readily  discover  the  advantages  which 
he  has  been  deprived  of,  or,  in  other  words, 
we  shall  be  enabled  the  more  clearly  to  de- 
scribe his  lost  patrimonj',  and  to  urge  its  being 
returned  to  its  rightful  owner.  Altogether, 
the  subject  is  of  the  deepest  importance,  and 
seldom  indeed  have  the  offices  of  humanity 
been  exercised  on  a  theme  more  sacred  or 
interesting. 

All  records  affecting  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  previous  to  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  may  be  safely  laid 
aside  as  unautlienticated,  and  useless  for  the 
present  purpose.  The  Bible  indeed  forms 
a  grand  exception  ;  but  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  agricultural  manners,  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  pastoral  department.  It  con- 
tains, however,  some  wholesome  lessons  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject,  well  worthy  of  our 
turning  aside  for  a  moment  to  note,  and 
which,  if  pondered  in  a  right  spirit,  may  be 
the  means  of  abating  that  disgust,  so  often 
expressed  by  large  holders  of  land  at  the 
minute  cultivators  of  a  perch  or  two,  who  in 
tlteir  peaceful  and  unobtrusive  callings  are 
slightingly  represented  as  "aping  the  farmer  !" 
Let  such  remember  that  the  family  of  Laban 
personally  tended  his  flocks  and  herds  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  freely  and  will- 
ingly engaged  in  the  simple  arts  of  agricul- 
ture known  in  his  time.  It  appears,  too,  that 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  followed  the 
same  kind  of  employ  in  the  fertile  lands  of 
Canaan.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  princes 
took  a  direct  interest  in  the  management  oi 
flocks    and    herds,    and    in    cultivating    the 
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soil.  Rebecca,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of 
a  shepherd  prince,  was  wont  to  go  to  a  consid- 
erable distance  to  fetch  water  for  her  father's 
flocks  and  herds  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
address  and  readiness  with  which  she  let  down 
her  pitcher  from  her  shoulder  and  gave  drink 
to  Abraham's  servant,  and  afterwards  drew 
for  all  his  camels,  that  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  that  employment.  Jacob,  though 
the  son  of  a  shepherd  prince,  kept  the  flocks 
of  his  maternal  uncle  ;  and  his  own  sons  fol- 
lowed the  same  occupation  both  in  Mesopo- 
tnmia  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Both 
Homer  and  Virgil  have  described  the  labours 
of  the  field  as  most  honourable,  and  some  of 
their  greatest  heroes  are  represented  as  peri- 
odically engaging  in  the  work  of  tilling  the 
land.  The  bulwark,  then,  which  modern 
artificialism  attempts  to  rear  between  the  la- 
bourer and  his  employer,  is  in  reality  as  flimsy 
as  it  ought  to  be.  But  to  return  more  im- 
mediately to  the  subject.. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  Conquest, 
the  working  population  of  England  was  divided 
into  two  classes;  the  larger  class  being  agri- 
cultural, depressed  it  is  true  by  severe  ser- 
vitude, yet  permitted  in  some  instances  to 
rent  small  farms  sufficient  to  support  them- 
selves and  families,  or  to  have  the  benefit  of 
a  cottage  with  a  small  allotment  of  land  from 
the  common  on  which  they  might  feed  their 
cows  and  sheep,  and  provide  poultry,  eggs, 
&c,  for  the  use  of  the  baronial  proprietor's 
table.  The  other  class  consisted  of  slaves  or 
thralls,  principally  employed  in  domestic 
offices,  fed  by  the  lords,  and  regularly  dis- 
posed of  as  articles  of  merchandise..  History 
is  almost  silent  as  to  what  domestic  comforts 
were  enjoyed  by  this  class  of  people;  and  from 
the  fact  of  there  having  been  no  legislative 
provision  for  them,  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  that,  though  poor,  they  were  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  all 
probability,  fish,  bread,  and  beer,  formed  the 
Staple  commodity  of  their  diet;  butcher-meat 
being  reckoned  a  luxury  indulged  in  only  on 
special  occasions  of  rejoicing,  such  as  harvest- 
home,  &c.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  condition  of  the  poor 
people  hecame  so  far  ameliorated  as  to  enable 
a  great  proportion  of  them  to  hold  a  tenure  in 
lands,  a  privilege  which  hitherto  formed  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Even  this 
privilege  was  so  far  restricted  as  to  involve 
the  services  of  the  poor  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  in  sowing  and  reaping  the  lord's 
corn,  felling  and  carting  timber,  and  prose- 
cuting improvements  around  the  mansion. 
During  those  seasons,  the  labourers  were  fed 
by  the  landowner  in  whose  work  they  were 
engaged  ;  and  in  many  respects  their  situa- 
tion resembled  that  of  the  cottar  population, 


a  few  years  since,  in  the  counties  of  Eoss, 
Inverness,  and  Sutherland,  in  Scotland. 
Their  houses  were  built  of  turf,  or  mud, 
without  chimneys,  and  the  chief  articles  of 
furniture  consisted  of  a  brass  or  iron  pot,  a 
chair,  table,  and  bed.  Aided  by  the  impulse 
of  commerce  and  the  humanizing  tendency  of 
Christianity,  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and 
Richard  II.  were  distinguished  by  a  loosening 
of  the  grasp  of  feudal  masters,  so  that  the 
labouring  classes  might  at  this  period  be 
considered  as  fast  emerging  from  a  state  of 
compulsory  servitude.  The  progress  of  manu- 
factures at  this  time,  had  also  the  salutary 
eifect  of  changing  the  manner  of  living  in- 
dulged in  by  the  chief  landowners..  Riotous 
and  extravagant  hospitality  ceased  in  a  great 
measure :  the  number  of  useless  retainers, 
which  went  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  barbaric 
splendour,  was  curtailed  :  and  the  funds  which 
they  absorbed  were  spent  in  purchasing  the 
productions  of  art.  The  barons  vied  with 
each  other  in  furnishing  their  houses  :  cities 
became  their  residences,  and  the}'  were  thus 
exposed  to  multifarious  expenses  which  were 
formerly  kept  within  their  own  demesnes. 
As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  conse- 
quences were  two-fold — a  greater  freedom 
bestowed  on  the  cottar  politically  considered, 
and  a  more  certain  course  pursued  by  him  in 
cultivating  his  land.  But  though  productive 
of  good  in  the  respects  alluded  to,  the  manu- 
factures of  this  earlj'  period  led  to  similar 
results  as  have  been  witnessed  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  on  the  Sutherland  estates 
in  the  northern  districts  of  Scotland.  Spots 
of  land  which  had  hitherto  smiled  under  the 
minute  care  of  the  labouring  man,  were  ob- 
literated :  the  little  seats  of  husbandry,  with 
all  their  interesting  associations,  were  broken 
up,  and  presided  over  in  one  continuous  tract 
by  the  shepherd  or  herdsman.  Such  was  the. 
consequence  of  a  demand  for  wool  to  supply 
the  new  manufactures.  The  extent  to  which 
this  process  prevailed  was  just  as  far  as  the 
lords  of  the  soil  had  the  power  to  carry  it, 
which  in  most  cases  extended  over  the  demesne 
around  the  mansion.  Beyond  this  point, 
there  were  a  numerous  bod}'  of  tenantry 
whose  right  of  occupation  was  indefeasible, 
and  to  them  a  certain  number  of  the  outcasts 
applied  for  relief,  and  were  so  far  successful 
as  to  be  permitted  to  build  a  house  and  occupy 
a  fragment  of  land  on  their  small  holdings. 
Some  resorted  to  manufactures,  whilst  the 
remainder  were  left  to  form  the  germs  of 
pauperism  in  this  country,  which,  though 
formally  provided  for  only  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  was  in  existence  for  centuries  before. 

A  general  impression  exists  that  the.  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  poor  was  aggravated  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  institutions  of 
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this  country,  by  their  thereby  losing  the  hos- 
pitality of  those  establishments  ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  charitable 
doles  thus  distributed  were  only  enjoyed  by 
those  immediately  belonging  to  their  own 
demesnes.  Sir  F.  Eden  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  abbeys  distributed  of  their  substance 
amongst  the  rich  rather  than  the  poor;  and 
there  is,  at  any  rate,  little  risk  in  waiving  for 
the  present  an}'  claims  which  those  wealthy 
bodies  might  have  had  in  relieving  the  masses 
of  needy  labourers.  The  system,  moreover, 
was  more  apt  to  foster  a  habit  of  indolence 
and  contentment,  rather  than  excite  the  laud- 
able spirit  which  should  ever  be  set  before  the 
peasantry  of  a  country — a  reasonable  hope  of 
independence  through  industry  and  foresight. 
From  this  view  of  the  case,  therefore,  the 
Reformation  may  be  fairly  exonerated  from 
producing  anything  like  that  degree  of  misery 
amongst  the  poor  which  is  generally  attributed 
to  it. 

Of  the  effects  which  the  important  act  of 
Elizabeth  had  upon  the  agricultural  population, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  directly  speak. 
Under  the  administration  of  this  act,  up  to  the 
year  1709,  or  about  that  time,  our  rural  popu- 
lation appear  to  have  been  enjoying  all  the 
immunities  which  they  had  temporarily  lost 
during  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  indeed  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  their  extended  and 
uninterrupted  privileges  during  this  period 
indicate  one  of  the  happiest  eras  in  their 
history.  From  this  time,  however,  must  be 
dated  a  series  of  the  most  disastrous  changes 
in  their  condition,  arising  from  the  inclosing 
and  consolidating  of  lands  which  had  become 
the  joint  inheritance  of  the  poor.  The  evil, 
in  my  opinion,  did  not  necessarily  proceed 
from  the  inclosure  acts  which  were  granted  at 
the  period  alluded  to  ;  for  my  firm  conviction 
is,  that  had  the  lands  apportioned  in  lieu  of 
those  taken  from  the  poor,  been  protected  from 
subsequent  alienation,  the  rural  population  of 
our  country  would  have  been,  at  this  moment, 
in  a  much  better  position  than  we  now  find 
them  occupying.  Of  the  various  other  ways 
in  which  our  agricultural  peasantry  have  lost 
their  small  allotments,  any  history  of  an 
English  parish  will  afford  an  ample  illustra- 
tion. Such  a  history  I  have  not  the  means  of 
consulting  at  the  present  moment,  but,  from 
other  available  sources,  1  select,  almost  at 
random,  as  follows  : — "  Sir  Thomas  Franshaw, 
knight,  left  by  indenture  bearing  date  26th 
July,  1662,  one-fifth  part  of  the  rents  and 
profits  of  an  estate,  for  the  poor  of  Barking  in 
Essex,  payable  on  the  20th  of  December, 
yearly,  by  the  owner  of  a  farm  called  Jenkins. 
Sir  Charles  Hulse,  who  is  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  the  present  owner  of  a  farm  in  the 
parish  called  Jenkins,  does  not  interfere  in  the 


distribution  of  the  charity  ;  and  the  "one-fifth 
part  of  the  surplus  rent  which  should  be 
yearly  bestowed  on  objects  selected  by  him  is 
not  therefore  so  applied.'  "*  "  It  appears, 
from  a  brass  tablet  in  the  parish  church  of 
Netteswell,  that  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  was 
buried  there  in  1522,  gave  5s.  a  year  for  ever 
to  the  poor,  payable  out  of  lands.  Nothing  is 
now  known  of  this  donation. "|  "  Fifty-six 
acres  one  rood  and  thirty-nine  perches  of 
land  was  left  by  Thomas  Edward  Freeman, 
Esq.  of  Batsford,  Gloucester,  for  the  poor 
parishioners  of  Great  Tew.  This  land  was 
afterwards  exchanged  for  seventy-five  acres 
and  thirty-six  perches,  by  which  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  transfer  were  supposed  to 
have  gained  1,200^.,  and  the  trustees  have 
not  accounted  for  the  above  charity  for  twenty- 
eight  years."^  "  A  person  who  had  lands  in 
an  adjoining  parish  died  in  the  century  before 
the  last,  as  is  supposed,  and  left  lands  charged 
with  an  annual  payment  of  21.  to  three  differ- 
ent parishes,  of  which  Great  "Waldingfield  was 
one,  to  be  distributed  amongst  tl.e  poor ; 
which  sum  has  been  regularly  received  by  the 
churchwardens  till  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  from  the  person  supposed  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  estates  ;  but  he  being  dead, 
and  the  property  divided  among  his  three 
children,  none  of  them  will  pay  the  Charity, 
each  denying  that  the  lands  so  charged  are  in 
his  possession."^  "  An  estate  of  about  701. 
per  annum  was  left  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of 
Spratton,  in  Northamptonshire,  but  from  which 
they  derive  no  benefit,  as  it  is  not  expressly 
stated  which  way  the  poor  are  to  enjoy  it, 
and  the  farmers  apply  the  whole  to  help  the 
levies."||  With  regard  to  the  alienation  of 
lands  belonging  in  common  to  the  poor 
throughout  the  villages  of  England,  I  may 
instance  two  cases  which  I  have  ascertained 
from  personal  inquiry  to  be  correct.  The 
first  is  Snettisham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
The  commons  of  this  parish  were  enclosed 
under  an  act  passed  in  1761,  when  about 
forty  cottagers  were  found  entitled  to  allot- 
ments of  three  acres  each  in  lieu  of  their 
rights.  In  the  course  of  time  those  allotments 
were  gradually  given  up  to  neighbouring 
proprietors,  who  were  anxiously  waiting  for 
every  opportunity  that  might  occur  to  take 
lawful  possession  of  them  by  purchase,  so  that 
in  1804  only  ten  cottagers  remained  in  the 
parish   occupying  land  ;   and   at  the  date   at 
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which  I  write  (April  1846)  not  one  cottager 
in  to  be  found  retaining  his  piece  of  land. 
From  1762  to  1815,  the  date  at  which  the 
last  croft  was  transferred  to  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  no  individual  who  thus  occupied  an 
allotment  required  any  relief  from  the  parish, 
while  those  who  had  lost  their  land  had  be- 
come regular  pensioners.  Another  instance  is 
that  of  North  Creek,  near  Burnham,  in  the 
same  county,  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  fact 
that  in  proportion  to  the  allotments  having 
been  taken  from  the  poor,  the  assessments  for 
the  support  of  such  poor  have  risen  in  like 
manner.  In  1798  a  great  extent  of  common 
land  belonged  to  the  parishioners,  and  on  this 
land  cows  were  kept  during  summer,  and  in 
winter  these  animals  were  furnished  with 
food  in  the  straw-yards  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers.  At  that  time  the  poor's  rate  for  the 
parish  was  about  1.5.  9d.  in  the  pound.  Soon 
after  the  date  above  referred  to,  those  common 
lands  were  broken  up,  and  allotments  appor- 
tioned in  lieu  of  them  ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
emergencies  of  the  small  occupiers  were  nar- 
rowly watched  by  their  wealthier  neighbours, 
and  their  patches  of  land  became  consolidated 
with  those  of  the  larger  landowners.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
the  poor's  rate  had  advanced  to  3.s-.  in  the 
pound  ;  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  when 
the  means  of  keeping  the  cows  were  still 
further  diminished,  to  6»'.  in  the  pound.  In 
1817,  three  labourers  still  had  a  cow  each, 
so  that  the  produce,  in  addition  to  their  usual 
wages,  enabled  them  to  bring  up  numerous 
families  without  ever  receiving  any  relief 
from  the  parish — one  man  had  four,  another 
five,  and  the  third  six  children.  Those  heads 
nf  families  who  had  no  land  or  cows  received 
regularly  a  weekly  allowance  of  2s.  for  each 
child.  In  the  year  1776,  when  the  population 
of  the  parish  was  400,  the  amount  expended 
on  the  poor  was  only  95/.  4s.  8d. ;  and  in 
1821,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
620,  the  amount  expended  was  as  high  as 
937/.  19.s\  ;  a  disparity  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  labourers  have  not,  as  heretofore,  a  cow, 
pig,  and  piece  of  land.  As  with  individuals, 
so  it  has  been  with  helpless  societies.  Any 
one  turning  over  the  Parochial  Returns  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  will  meet  with  cases  in 
almost  every  page,  in  which  alienation  of 
small  allotments  are  detailed.  In  Crowle,  in 
tlic  county  of  Lincoln,  is  a  school  in  which  20 
children  were  formerly  taught ;  but  at  present 
there  are  no  scholars.  The  donors  to  this 
school  left  two  copyhold  tenements,  and  rights 
of  common,  together  with  six  acres  of  open 
field  and  uninclosed  land;  but  an  Lnclosure 
having  taken  place,  new  trustees  have  been 


appointed,  who  have  let  the  land  to  pay  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  said  inclosure,  until 
the  debt  is  discharged.  Some  years  ago,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Fishtot't  in  Lincolnshire 
allowed  the  inhabitants  to  inclose  nine  acres 
of  the  common  for  the  benefit  of  a  school  for 
the  poor  only.  The  tenants  in  possession 
assert  that  they  have  now  a  right  to  claim 
the  land  as  their  own  property  ! 

By  such  and  similar  means  has  been 
wrought  out  that  picture  of  distress  so  gene- 
rally observed  amongst  agricultural  labourers 
throughout  Britain  at  the  present  time  :  the 
helpless  classes  losing  hold  of  their  small  plot 
of  land,  and  the  merging  of  it  into  that  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbours.  Without 
attempting  to  attach  to  this  change  an  im- 
portance which  it  does  not  warrant,  I  may  be 
allowed,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  well,  to  enu- 
merate a  case  or  two  in  past  times  in  which 
many  will  see  a  counterpart  to  the  picture 
just  alluded  to.  In  the  breaking  up  of  the 
minute  system  of  agriculture  practised  by  the 
early  Romans,  Pliny  clearly  foresaw  the  ruin 
of  the  imperial  city.  The  farms  of  Britain, 
it  is  true,  are  not  equal  in  extent  to  those 
which  were  to  be  seen  in  Italy  previous  to  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  yet  in  the  counties 
of  Norfolk,  Cumberland,  and  Northumberland, 
many  are  to  be  found  containing  1,000  to 
1,500  acres  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  prove  that  the  tendency  of  the 
present  times  is  to  throw  together  large  tracts 
of  country  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the 
labourer  as  a  person  directly  and  primarily 
interested  in  any  part  of  its  cultivation.  Shut 
out  from  their  rights,  the  labourers  of  Italy 
became  little  better  than  slaves  :  they  had  no 
tie  of  interest,  none  of  affection.  How  far 
they  form  the  prototypes  of  the  labourers  in 
the  Eastern  Counties  of  England,  may  be 
best  judged  by  the  calendars  at  our  assizes  for 
that  district,  during  the  last  few  years.  God 
j  forbid  that  the  same  effects  should  be  ever 
|  traced  in  this  country  as  was  realized  from 
:  similar  causes  in  the  Koman  Empire  :  well 
will  it  be  with  us  if  experience  or  philosophy 
i  warrants  us  in  looking  for  a  more  favourable 
j  result.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  little 
|  short  of  stupidity  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
security  and  well-being  of  every  nation  must 
depend  very  materially  on  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes.  The  greater  the  dis- 
tance between  them  and  the  higher  orders  in 
the  enjoyment  of  common  rights,  the  more 
unsafe  will  be  the  state  of  society  in  that 
community,  and  the  more  frequent  those  broils 
and  disorders  which  impair  the  stability  of 
a  nation. 

Now  for  tlie  remedy.  I  have  treated  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  deprived  of  his  land, 
penniless,  and  more  or  less  discontented  ;  and 
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as  his  condition  has  been  found  to  become 
deteriorated  according  to  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  to  deprive  him  of  his  holding,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  urge  its  being  returned 
to  him,  and  to  trace  the  fair  and  palpable 
effect  such  a  measure  has  had  upon  him  where- 
ever  introduced  under  proper  restrictions. 
But  why  apportion  him  land  ?  it  may  be 
asked.  The  answer  to  this  question  is,  I 
think,  simple  and  easy.  Eelief,  to  be  a  real 
spur  and  benefit  to  a  labourer,  must  be  preca- 
rious and  conditional,  depending  on  his  own 
exertions.  The  doles  that  were  distributed  at 
the  gates  of  our  rich  monasteries  previous  to 
the  Reformation,  were  a  mere  bribe  to  lazi- 
ness, extinguishing  all  solicitous  care  for  the 
future,  and  leaving  the  recipients  in  an  infi- 
nitely more  helpless  condition  than  those 
whose  sole  dependence  was  upon  their  own 
industry  and  frugality.  That  system  made 
them  not  only  lazy,  but  immoral  ;  for  though 
when  cast  out  on  the  world,  many  of  them 
were  no  doubt  necessitated  to  steal,  it  appears 
that  "  no  less  than  72,000  of  those  men,  great 
and  petty  thieves,  were  put  to  death  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII."*  Reconcile  a  man  to 
the  idea  of  receiving  a  support  which  he  has 
not  worked  for,  and  with  that  reconciliation 
are  prostrated  all  his  best  abilities,  all  effort, 
and  all  emulation.  Indolent  habits  become 
his  besetting  sin,  and  the  energy  of  the  coun- 
try gives  place  to  a  vicious  ease  and  de- 
pendence. 

Before  the  plan  recommended  can  be  car- 
ried out,  all  grasping  at  the  few  remaining 
small  patches  held  by  poor  labourers,  must  of 
course  be  abandoned  as  defeating  its  own  end ; 
such  a  system  being  hurtful  alike  to  private 
individuals  and  the  stability  of  the  state. 
Nay  further,  the  right  of  the  poor  must  be 
recognised,  and  earnest  and  hearty  steps 
taken  to  invest  them  with  that  right.  Govern- 
ment, indeed,  might  interfere,  and  with  the 
force  of  law  compel  landowners  to  appropriate 
a  portion  of  land  in  each  parish  for  the  behoof 
of  the  labouring  population  ;  but  this  step,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  would  prove  to  be  of  little  use, 
severing  the  link  of  good-will  between  the 
high  and  low,  and  introducing  a  system  of 
antagonism  which  would  end  in  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  dependent.  The  law  of  kindness 
ought  to  take  the  place  of  legislative  enact- 
ment, not  exercised  as  a  mere  piece  of  charity, 
but  as  a  moral  duty,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
father  provides  for,  and  cares  for  his  children. 
The  fate  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  are  leading  some,  through 
fear,  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  our  labouring  classes  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  so  acting  they  will 
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learn  to  see  that  their  efforts  are  demanded 
by  every  principle  of  justice.  Compulsory 
beneficence  is  at  best  a  very  questionable  act, 
and  loses  what  should  form  its  chief  beauty 
and  effect  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  admi- 
nistered. 

The  first  thing  of  importance  is  not  to  dis- 
tract the  agricultural  labourer  by  any  new 
employment;  but  to  retain  him  in  that  to  which 
he  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship.  Tliesoil, 
then,  as  his  birthright,  must  be  apportioned 
to  him  in  such  measure  as  his  circumstances 
may  demand  ;  and  lest  any  one  should  sup- 
pose that  I  consider  even  the  best  system  of 
allotments  as  an  universal  panacea,  applicable 
to  every  labouring  man,  I  pause  to  state  that 
beyond  what  I  have  seen  of  their  effects  not  a 
jot  shall  be  added  to  their  value  as  a  relief  to 
him.  What  instances  I  shall  give  showing 
their  applicableness  to  his  situation,  I  shall 
invariably  support  by  a  reference.  Some 
men,  I  am  aware,  have  at  once  condemned 
the  whole  system  as  Utopian.  Its  enemies 
have  done  so.  Inconsiderate  friends,  again, 
in  talking  and  writing  about  it  have  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  realization  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  state  of  perfect  existence 
which  poets  have  prefigured  and  sighed  for, 
and  that  which  will  sooner  or  later  possess 
the  whole  land.  To  the  first  class,  or  those 
who  condemn  a  set  of  poor  men  in  a  circum- 
scribed piece  of  ground,  at  hard  work,  watch- 
ing, stimulating,  perfecting,  and  finally 
gathering  in  the  sheaves  of  corn,  I  would  re- 
commend judgment  to  be  deferred  until  the 
plan  is  more  fairly  developed  under  its  best 
form,  and  its  effects  more  generally  ascertained. 
To  the  other  class,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  poets  are  but  ill-qualified  judges 
of  what  is  practically  beneficial ;  and  that  in 
the  allotment  system  there  is  no  poetry  except 
that  which  springs  from  hard,  well-directed 
work,  concentrated  upon  a  small  piece  of 
ground.  If  anything  will  possess  the  whole 
land,  it  is  the  same  hard  work  ;  if  aught  will 
deepen  the  green  hue  of  our  crops,  or  cause 
them  to  wave  more  luxuriantly  over  the 
glebe,  it  is  the  contents  of  the  manure-tank, 
carefully  and  judiciously  applied ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  white  and  trim  cottages  are  to  rise 
in  the  wake  of  the  industrious,  as  they  usually 
do,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  reason  why 
they  should  not  in  the  case  of  those  systematic 
workers  who  labour  in  their  own  allotments. 
If  such  things  form  suitable  themes,  poets  are, 
welcome  to  praise  them  ;  but  it  is  mere  folly 
to  connect  the  results  with  aught  except  the 
"sweat  of  man's  brow,"  and  the  important 
accompaniments  of  economy,  forethought,  and 
skilful  management.  Those  who  expect  to 
see  eveiy  man  indiscriminately  enjoying  him- 
self "  under  his  vine  and   fig-tree,"  are  sadly 
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mistaken.  Such  a  scene  will  never,  I  fear, 
be  realized  upon  this  earth.  The  allotment 
system  itself  will  throw  out  thousands  as  un- 
worthy to  touch  the  soil  which  it  has  appro- 
priated to  its  most  useful  purposes.  Let  us 
look  at  the  chief  agent  which  it  embraces — 
Vegetation :  it  is  stirring  either  in  a  right 
or  wrong  direction  every  hour  of  our  life;  of 
what  use,  therefore,  would  sluggards  prove  in 
directing  such  a  power  ?  or  stupiiied  drunkards 
far  away  in  the  ale-house?  or  the  various 
other  inert  classes  who  hate  to  work,  and  who 
would  rather  let  their  crops  rot  in  the  fields 
than  answer  the  demands  upon  them  for  ex- 
ertion ?  In  truth,  no  system  will  save  such 
men,  and  at  last,  if  at  all,  they  are  fit  only 
to  be  the  servants  of  others — their  best  master 
being  any  one  save  themselves.  It  is  to  be 
understood,  then,  that  to  such  classes,  no  hope 
whatever  is  held  out  in  these  remarks;  and  that 
the  statements  here  made  have  a  continual 
reference  to  men  who,  while  disposed  to  be 
industrious,  are  yet  debarred  from  exercising 
that  industry  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  desire  evinced  by  agricultural  labour- 
ers to  become  possessed  of  a  patch  of  land  to 
cultivate  on  their  own  account,  is  little  short 
of  a  passion  ;  and  hence  it  is,  as  shown  under 
its  proper  head,  that  industry  and  morality 
have  accompanied  them  wherever  introduced 
in  a  proper  way.  Not  only  does  an  allotment 
afford  the  labourer  a  subject  to  talk  about  to 
his  fellow-workmen  during  the  day,  but  it  is 
linked  to  him  by  the  sweetest  of  associations 
as  the  scene  where  he  spends  with  his  wife 
and  family  some  of  the  happiest  of  his  hours, 
after  his  regular  day's  work  is  over.  To  foster 
and  trace  in  him  this  contentment,  produced 
by  his  renting  a  patch  of  land,  may  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  some  to  be  but  of  trifling  import ; 
but  it  is  really  not  so.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  a  great  part  of  his  happiness, 
convinced  as  I  am  that  this  adaptation  to  his 
tastes  and  wishes  secures  many  advantages, 
even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  his  holding  in 
any  instance  afforded  him  no  pecuniary  reward 
at  all.  In  one  word,  then,  take  agricultural 
labourers  in  general,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  delighted  with  the  idea  of  renting  an 
allotment  of  land  ;  and  this  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  high  price  they  offer  for  it,  and 
which  avaricious  men  too  often  exact  from 
them.  Though  almost  superfluous,  it  may  be 
well  to  hear  what  they  say  themselves  on  this 
head : — 

"  I  have  half  an  acre  of  allotment  ground  ; 
I  am  assisted  in  cultivating  it  by  my  son  ;  I 
won't  give  it  up  unless  forced  to  do  it." — 
James  Hunt,  Walsham,  Suffolk, 

"  I  have  half  an  acre  of  allotment  land,  and 
should  like  to  have  more.  Allotments  are  the 
best  thing   that  ever  was  done  in  Walsham  : 


it  is  the  last  thing  I  will  give  up." — James 
Wales,  Walsham,  Suffolk. 

"  The  land  does  me  good  ;  I  could  not  pay 
my  rent,  nor  yet  keep  house,  if  it  were  not  for 
my  land." — Widow  Read,  Wahham,  Suffolk. 

"  I  formerly  received  parish  relief,  and  was 
backward  in  my  rent  :  now  I  receive  none, 
and  have  always  been  able  to  pay  my  way, 
and  I  feel  happy  with  my  allotment."- — Robert 
Jackson,  Skotesliam,  Norfolli. 

When  an  agricultural  labourer  is  found 
emphatically  stating  that  his  allotment  "  is 
the  last  thing  he  will  give  up,"  it  is  evident 
his  affections,  as  well  as  his  pecuniary  wants, 
are  interested.  No  one  therefore,  I  trust,  can 
say  that  in  the  suggestion  there  is  anything 
disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  labourer  ; 
and  in  this  will  be  found  one  of  the  chief  main- 
springs to  exertion. 

Of  all  practical  measures  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  labourers,  perhaps  none  has  been 
so  vaguely  defined,  and  so  variously  pursued, 
as  that  falling  under  the  general  title  of  the 
Allotment  System.  Most  pernicious  modes 
of  letting  land  to  the  poor  have  been  intro- 
duced in  certain  localities  in  England,  and  in 
many  districts  of  Scotland,  bearing  the  name 
of  Allotments  ;  and  their  want  of  success  has 
been  invariably  put  to  the  account  of  a  mea- 
sure which,  under  careful  management,  is 
generally  attended  with  tlte  most  beneficial 
results.  I  am  anxious,  therefore,  to  point  out 
clearly  what  I  mean  by  the  Allotment  System, 
how  it  operates,  and  to  detail  some  instances 
of  the  actual  working  of  the  plan  in  districts 
where  I  have  watched  its  operation  for  a  series 
of  years.  It  is  well  known  that  labourers  are 
most  anxious  to  become  possessors  of  land  as 
sole  occupations  ;  but  this  does  not  generally 
answer  their  purpose.  The  poor  cottar 
tenantry  in  Scotland,  without  capital  to  stock 
and  cultivate  their  land  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  the  pauper  farmers  in  Ireland,  are  suf- 
ficient proofs  that  this  plan  does  not  afford 
solid  advantages  to  the  poor.  As  a  general 
measure,  therefore,  I  exclude  it.  What  I 
recommend  is,  allotments  under  the  joint 
form,  or  in  connexion  with  ordinary  employ- 
ment. This  is  by  far  the  most  general  way 
in  which  the  system  has  developed  itself,  and 
is  unquestionably  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
great  bulk  of  our  labourers.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  of  little  use  to  invest  all  the  poor  men  in 
this  country  with  a  piece  of  land  as  their  sole 
stay  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  for 
many  of  them,  either  from  want  of  education, 
or  natural  activity,  or  prudence,  are  not  able 
to  conduct  their  own  affairs  to  advantage  ;  so 
that  the  scheme,  if  tried,  would  end  in  dis- 
appointment and  ruin.  There  always  have 
been,  and  always  will  be,  a  great  proportion 
of  mankind  dependent  so  far  upon  the  remain- 
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ing  portion  for  subsistence  ;  and  though  the 
poor  man  may  fancy  that  he  would  be  better 
off  were  he  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  for 
himself,  and  independent,  as  he  might  think, 
of  his  superiors,  the  probability  is  that  he 
would  soon  have  to  repent  of  the  change.  If 
his  behaviour  be  good,  his  situation  under 
them  is  almost  certain,  and  free  from  the 
harassing  anxiety  of  a  person  thrown  on  his 
own  resources ;  and  what  has  chiefly  to  do 
with  the  present  question  is,  that  if  he  can 
have  an  allotment  of  land  in  connexion  with 
such  dependence,  it  is  for  the  labourer,  in  most 
cases,  safer,  more  satisfactory,  and  more  likely 
to  stand  the  test  of  years,  than  any  other  mode 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  paid  minute  attention  to  the  working 
of  allotments,  that  even  under  the  plan  here 
recommended,  viz.  allotments  in  connexion 
with  ordinary  employment,  an  injurious  system 
has  been  practised,  alike  hurtful  to  the  poor 
labourers  and  to  the  spread  of  a  really  bene- 
ficial measure  for  ameliorating  their  condition. 
For  example,  at  Stoke-Holy-Cross,  about 
four  miles  from  the  city  of  Norwich,  is  a 
group  of  allotments,  let  to  agricultural  labour- 
ers residing  in  the  village  of  Stoke.  The 
land  is  close  to  their  dwellings,  so  that  no  time 
is  lost  in  walking  to  it,  or  in  carting  manure, 
&c. ;  yet  here  the  system  has  proved  a  com- 
plete failure,  the  holders  complaining  that 
they  can  make  nothing  of  it.  The  land 
belongs  to  a  wealthy  gentleman  residing  in 
Norwich,  and  is  let  by  him  on  a  different 
footing  to  any  other  allotments  I  am  acquainted 
with  in  this  part  of  the  country;  the  landlord 
making  the  best  bargain  he  can  with  the 
holders,  and  imposing  no  restrictions  either  as 
to  the  quantity  or  the  mode  in  which  the  land 
is  to  be  cultivated.  The  soil  is  rather  poor, 
resting  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel,  and  had  been 
previously  rented  by  a  farmer  who  was  obliged 
to  give  it  up.  It  is  let  at  the  rate  of  31.  per 
acre,  which  is  much  more  than  that  paid  by 
farmers  for  good  land  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  extent  of  ground  thus  occupied  is  ten 
acres.  The  failure  has  a  very  distressing  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  holders,  who,  having 
tried  what  they  considered  would  have  turned 
out  to  be  a  benefit  to  them,  and  being  so  un- 
successful, are  in  a  state  of  despondency  and 
concern  for  the  future  which  I  hope  is  not 
experienced  elsewhere.  Now,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  to  the  foregoing  are  thirty-four 
allotments,  conducted  in  the  best  possible  way, 
the  extent  of  soil  being  apportioned  strictly 
with  reference  to  the  numbers  able  to  work  in 
a  family.  These  are  situated  in  the  village  of 
Shotesham,  about  six  miles  from  Norwich,  the 
property  of  Robert  Fellowes,  Esq.  The  Allot- 
ment System  was  introduced  here  ten  years 


since,  and  it  has  been  extended  every  subse- 
quent year.  Its  effects  in  this  quarter  have 
been  very  striking,  raising  the  holders  to  a 
sort  of  independency.  Vnrio  is  causes  have 
contributed  to  this  end ;  but  I  think  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  is  to  be  found  in  the  discri- 
mination of  Mr.  Batemaro,  the  land-agent,  who 
manages  the  estates  of  Mr.  Fellowes.  First  of 
all,  there  were  but  very  few  granted  about  the 
year  1835,  when  first  introduced  here;  and 
those  were  given  to  men  easer  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  helping  themselves  after  their  regu- 
lar day's  work  was  over.  At  that  time  they  had 
but  a  small  space,  which  has  since  been  aug- 
mented according  to  the  industry  and  activity 
of  the  respective  holders.  The  consequence 
is,  that  no  individual  among  the  thirty-four 
allottees  has  a  yard  more  than  he  can  keep  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  Secondly, 
the  land  is  good  ;  and  what  is  of  great  import- 
ance, it  is  in  almost  every  case  close  to  the 
respective  cottages,  so  that  a  loss  of  time,  or 
loss  of  strength,  or  loss  of  assistance,  is  not 
experienced.  By  loss  of  assistance  is  meant 
the  loss  which  every  holder  of  an  allotment  at 
a  distance  experiences  in  not  having  his  wife, 
or,  it  maybe,  his  daughter,  at  all  times  to  help 
him ;  for  when  an  allotment  is  at  the  door, 
those  members  of  a  family  are  of  the  greatest 
service  in  assisting  him.  Thirdly,  they  are 
let  at  a  fair  rent — 21.  per  acre — free  from  all 
burdens,  being  such  land  as  a  farmer  would 
pay  30*.  for,  subject  to  the  usual  outgoings. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Bateman  takes  unceasing  interest 
in  the  working  of  the  system,  which  operates 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  holders  in  having 
their  pieces  of  land  at  all  times  in  the  best 
ordeiv  Under  such  circumstances  the  system 
has  worked  here  as  well  as  it  can  be  expected 
to  do  anywhere.  It  has  taken  the  poor  man 
out  of  the  ranks  of  pauperism,  and  placed  him 
in  comparatively  comfortable  circumstances, 
with  brightening  prospects  before  him.  Those 
men  who  formerly  could  not  pay  their  cottage 
rents,  have,  with  the  aid  of  the  allotments, 
ever  since  paid  both  house-rent  and  allotment- 
rent,  at  the  proper  time,  without  one  shilling 
being  lost ;  and  I  am  proud  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  those  men  who  have  so 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  industrious 
habits,  and  shown  to  the  world  the  way  by 
which  the  British  labourer  may  be  raised  from 
his  present  condition.  The  last  time  I  was  in 
the  village,  I  asked  a  man  on  the  road  if  he  con- 
sidered the  Allotment  Sj'stem  to  be  a  benefit 
to  the  holders,  who  himself  happened  to  be  one. 
"  A  benefit ! "  he  said  ;  "  why,  I  should  not 
be  able  to  go  on  without  mine ;  it  is  every- 
thing— a  benefit,  indeed  ! "  I  should  occupy 
too  much  space  were  I  to  follow  all  the  indi- 
viduals in  giving  their  details  connected  with 
the  change  which  the  system  has  wrought  in 
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this  quarter;  but  I  earnestly  wish  that  those 
who  are  at  all  sceptical  on  the  point  would 
consult  any  of  those  persons  who  have  allot- 
ments in  this  quarter ;  and  I  am  sure  their 
testimony  will  pretty  much  accord  with  the 
following  instance.  I  take  Robert  Jack- 
son, who,  before  the  Allotment  System  was 
introduced,  was  alwa)'S  backward  in  his  rent, 
and  receiving  parish  relief:  —  "I  am  a 
widower,"  he  says,  "  with  a  large  family. 
I  receive  no  parish  relief;  if  it  had  not  been 
for  my  piece  of  land,  I  must  have  gone  to  the 
parish  as  before,  or  have  put  two  or  three  of 
my  children  in  the  Union  House.  My  allot- 
ment is  a  great  stay  to  me:  I  have  a  good 
crop  of  wheat  upon  it — about  six  quarters  to 
the  acre — and  I  hope  to  get  a  prize  for  it  from 
the  Association."  The  Association  here  re- 
ferred to  is  a  society  of  gentlemen  who  award 
premiums  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves 
in  their  district  for  their  good  behaviour  and 
industry,  raising  the  largest  quantity  of  wheat 
on  a  given  space,  &c.  In  this  parish  it  is 
thought  impolitic  to  question  the  holders  as 
to  the  exact  gain  they  make  by  their  field- 
gardens,  so  that  I  asked  no  questions  on  this 
head  :  it  is  well  known,  however,  that  their 
returns  are  very  great. 

It  is  my  opinion,  then,  founded  on  long 
practice  and  observation,  that  no  allotment  on 
the  joint  principle,  or  along  with  ordinary 
employment,  should  much  exceed  the  limits 
assigned  to  them  in  this  quarter.  No  field 
garden  should  contain  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  or  more  than  one  acre.  Half  an  acre 
is  in  general  quite  sufficient  for  a  labouring 
man  ;  and  I  should  be  extremely  unwilling  to 
grant  him  any  more.  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  an  unsuccessful  experiment  will  be 
always  referred  to.  A  labourer  with  an 
unusually  large  family  of  sons,  so  circum- 
stanced that  their  assistance  could  be  com- 
manded freely,  might  with  safety  have  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre,  or  even  a  full  acre,  but 
this  I  should  consider  as  a  case  but  rarely 
occurring. 

With  this  view  of  allotments  kept  before 
us,  I  shall  proceed  to  enumerate  in  what 
respects  they  affect  the  condition  of  the 
labourer. 

First,  they  are  a  source  of  hope  to  him. 
The  hope  which  a  labourer  has  of  being  pro- 
vided for  in  tl  e  workhouse  is  a  mischievous 
idea,  springing  from  a  wrong  source,  and  may 
be  safely  pronounced  to  be  the  most  hopeless 
of  all  sentiments.  The  only  hope  worthy  of 
encouragement  arises  from  the  labours  of  the 
poor  man  himself,  not  from  the  labours  of 
Others,  and  inspires  him  in  every  industrial 
art — in  digging,  sowing,  reaping,  and  in  all 
other  services,  whether  performed  for  himself 
or  his  employer  ;  because   lie   knows,  that  in 


either  case,  they  invariably  carry  their  reward 
with  them.  The  hopes  of  the  drone  end  in 
the  workhouse — the  allotment-holder,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  source  of  hope  in  every 
fresh  field  for  exertion  which  he  opens  for 
himself.  The  one  is  sullen,  discontented,  and 
miserable  ;  we  find  the  other  singing  amidst 
his  toils,  incessant  and  severe  though  they 
may  be.  "  My  allotment,"  says  John  Fenn, 
one  of  the  Walsham  allottees,  "  is  a  great 
comfort  to  me.  I  have  an  idiot  son  to  main- 
tain, and  were  it  not  for  my  bit  of  land,  my 
wife  and  family  must  go  to  the  House."  By 
the  House  is  meant  the  Union  House. 

Secondly.  They  call  into  exercise  the  virtue 
of  prudence.  Where  no  gain  can  be  made, 
the  labourer  is  too  apt  to  settle  down  into  a 
state  of  indifference.  Is  it  likely  that  a  man 
will  care  much  about  being  industrious,  when 
no  one  by  his  industry  can  avoid  being  a 
pauper  ?  once  enable  a  man  to  save  a  few 
shillings,  and  a  love  of  independence  takes 
possession  of  him,  and  with  that,  an  incite- 
ment to  sober  and  frugal  habits. 

Thirdly.  Considered  as  a  moral  agent,  the 
allotment  system  is  active  and  powerful.  It  is 
well  to  dwell  on  this  view  of  the  subject.  To 
have  an  industrious,  contented,  and  happy 
population,  is  even  more  than  can,  at  all 
times,  be  expected  in  our  present  state.  This, 
however,  the  allotment  system,  when  properly 
conducted,  goes  far  to  ensure.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  traits  I  have  observed  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  throughout  the  East  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  strong  link  of  good-will  which  it 
has  been  the  means  of  forming  between  the 
clergyman  and  the  poorer  portions  of  his 
flock.  Of  the  former,  the  holdings  are  in 
some  cases  held,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
the  clergyman  interests  himself,  more  or  less, 
in  the  working  of  their  small  occupations.  He 
has  thus  the  means  of  making  himself  familiar 
to  them  in  the  way  which  they  like  best — by 
making  inquiries  regarding  their  crops,  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  modes  of  tilling  the 
land,  &c.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  more 
regular  attendance  at  church  is  secured,  and 
this  step  is  followed  by  their  families,  so  that 
a  more  decent  and  orderly  behaviour  is  thus 
introduced  throughout  the  locality.  Sharing, 
in  some  measure,  the  comforts  which  ore 
enjoyed  by  his  richer  neighbours,  the  poor 
man  now  lives  in  a  state  of  contentment  ;  ami 
contrasting  his  present  condition  with  what  it 
was  formerly,  he  becomes  thankful,  and  free 
from  the  dangerous  disquietude  which  formerly 
characterized  him.  I  have  many  facts  in  my 
possession,  relative  to  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  which  are 
fairly  to  be  attributed  to  the  allotments,  on 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  dwell  too  long- 
Orderly  and  industrious  habits  are  now  filling 
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the  places  of  idleness  and  crime  ;  and  I  have 
the  testimony  of  those  who  should  be  the  best 
judges,  to  show  that  a  devoutness  of  feeling, 
hitherto  unknown,  is  shown  by  several 
of  the  holders.  Quietness,  I  know,  is  not 
religion,  no  more  is  orderly  conduct ;  yet  no 
one  will  deny  that  a  person  whose  mind  is  at 
ease,  and  who  feels  that  he  reaps  some  advan- 
tage from  his  labour,  is  more  likely  to  be 
thankful  to  the  Disposer  of  all  things,  and  to 
cherish  good-will  towards  his  fellow-men,  than 
lie  who  is  constantly  harassed  with  the  thought 
of  how  he  shall  provide  for  his  dependent 
family.  The  Rev.  Henry  Fardell,  vicar  of 
Wisbeach,  thus  addresses  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  on  the  effects  the  system  has  had  in 
Cambridgeshire, — "  I  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  re- 
questing me  to  furnish  you  with  the  real 
effects  produced  on  the  agricultural  labourers 
by  allotments  let  by  me,  at  Waterbeach,  near 
Cambridge.  It  was  in  the  year  1822  when  I 
first  induced  the  overseers  of  the  parish  to 
become  the  responsible  tenants  of  twenty 
acres,  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year 
they  evinced  a  disinclination  to  be  so  any 
longer,  and  I  then  made  a  selection  of  cot- 
tagers, and  among  them  some  of  the  most 
unruly  of  my  parishioners.  The  result  was, 
that  every  one  became  a  steady  good  labourer, 
and  his  home,  which  before  was  nothing  but 
wretchedness,  became  the  abode  of  much  hap- 
piness and  comfort  ;  and  instead  of  the 
occupier  spending  his  evenings  at  the  ale- 
house, he  found  the  great  advantage  resulting 
from  honest  exertions.  During  the  number 
of  years  which  have  now  elapsed  since  I  first 
tried  the  experiment,  I  have  no  recollection  of 
any  one  individual  who  has  been  chargeable 
with  any  indictable  offence,  and  it  is  my  firm 
conviction,  that  there  is  nothing  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  character  of  the  English 
labourer,  as  that  of  making  him  feel  that  he  is 
independent  of  parochial  relief,  and  is  placed 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to  support 
himself  and  his  family  by  his  own  honest 
exertions."  I  add  one  other  testimony  on  the 
moral  effects  of  the  system  on  the  labouring 
classes : — "  Since  I  have  resided  in  this  part 
of  the  country,"  says  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Howman, 
Bexwell,  Norfolk,  "  I  have  not  been  brought 
so  immediately  in  contact  with  the  system  as 
I  was  before,  but  you  will  see  that  my  opinion 
in  its  favour  has  not  diminished,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  hope  after  Michaelmas  next,  to 
have  twenty  allotment  tenants  of  my  own  :  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  say,  that  the  more  I  see 
and  understand  of  it,  the  more  firmly  is  the 
opinion  which  I  have  held  from  the  first  of  my 
turning  my  attention  to  it,  rooted  in  my  mind 
— that  in  order  to  be  of  any  utility,  it  must  be 
purely  and  entirely  voluntary— that  it  must 


form  a  connecting  link  of  kindness  between 
the  landowner,  the  clergyman,  and  the  la- 
bourer ;  and  that  if  any  attempt  is  made  to 
render  it  compulsory,  to  meddle  with  it  by 
legislative  enactment,  or  to  mix  up  with  it,  in 
any  shape,  poor-law  or  parish  officials,  or 
management,  the  result  will  be  utter  and 
irretrievable  failure.  With  regard  to  the 
system  in  general,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most 
valuable  means  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor ;  every  instance  of  its  adoption 
which  has  come  within  my  observation,  with 
one  single  exception,  has  been  in  every  way 
productive  of  good.  The  holders  of  allot- 
ments, I  have  observed,  are  always  better 
conditioned,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  their 
having  employment  and  amusement  for  their 
leisure  hours,  which,  leading  their  minds  to 
better  things,  keeps  them  from  the  ale-house. 
The  possession  of  a  little  property  of  their 
own  makes  them  more  careful  of  that  of  others. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  a 
holder  of  an  allotment  having  been  brought  to 
trial  for  any  crime." 

Fourthly.  Its  rises  to  the  labourer  pecuni- 
arily considered.  In  this  respect  the  allotment 
system  displays  itself  to  the  highest  advan- 
tage. It  affords  him  relief  according  to  his 
industry,  whilst  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
popular  method  of  relief  is  too  often  in  pro- 
portion to  his  idleness  and  vice.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that,  in  every  case  where 
the  best  mode  of  the  allotment  system  has 
been  adopted,  many  instances  might  be  found 
of  labourers  emerging  from  a  state  of  want 
and  dependence  to  that  of  comfort  and  con- 
tentment. "  I  mention  one  remarkable  change," 
says  the  Rev.  H.  Fardell,  of  Wisbeach,  "  with 
peculiar  pleasure.  The  labourer  had  for  some 
years  been  receiving  twelve  shillings  a  neck 
relief  from  the  parish.  I  accepted  him  as  a 
tenant  to  half  an  acre  ;  and  soon  after  the 
second  year's  occupancy,  I  saw  twelve  pigs  in 
his  yard,  four  of  which  were  fit  for  the 
butcher.  He  had  besides  upwards  of  eighty 
bushels  of  potatoes,  and  between  eight  and 
nine  bushels  of  wheat,  and  was  no  longer  in 
receipt  of  relief  from  the  parish."  "  My 
allotment,"  says  Edward  Nice,  a  Walsham 
allottee,  "  does  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  I 
should  not  like  to  give  it  up  ;  if  I  did,  I 
should  be  starved.  I  would  not  lose  my  land 
for  20/.  I  got  four  coombs  of  white  wheat 
off  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ;  and  four  and  a  half 
coombs  Windsor  beans  off  the  same  quantity 
of  land.  I  and  my  sons  work  the  land.  When 
we  have  nothing  else  to  do,  we  go  and  work 
upon  it  ;  and,  as  I  manage  to  keep  my  wheat, 
I  have  always  bread  in  the  house,  when  we 
can  neither  find  work,  nor  work  upon  the 
allotment."  But  isolated  instances,  it  may  be 
remarked,  are  not  a  fair  criterion  of  the  work- 
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ing  of  the  system,  as  it  affects  the  masses. 
I  therefore  give  the  outlay  and  profit  of  a  few 
individuals,  taken  at  random  from  a  number 
of  allotment  holders  in  my  own  neighbour- 
hood, taking  care  to  set  down  every  item  of 
outlay  as  well  as  profit,  confident  that  the 
statement  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation. 
As  this  group  of  allotments  is  considered  to 
be  under  first-rate  management,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  annex  the  rules  under  which  the 
benefits  detailed  here  have  been  wrought  out, 
so  that  the  same  conditions  may  be  imposed 
in  other  quarters  :  — 

"  An  agreement  made  on  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1845,  between  the  Rev.  P.  Gordon, 
of  the  parish  of  Cranworth,  on  the  one  part, 
and  A.  B.,  of  the  same  parish,  on  the  other. 

"  The  Rev.  P.  G-.  agrees  to  let,  and  the 
said  A.  B.  to  hire,  for  one  year  (and  so  on, 
from  year  to  year,  till  legal  notice  is  given  to 
the  contrary)  a  piece  of  land  containing  about 
half  an  acre,  being  part  of  an  allotment  be- 
longing to  the  said  P.  G.,  and  for  the  rent,  or 
sum  of  thirteen  shillings,  to  be  paid  to  the 
s.iid  P.  G.  on  the  1 1th  day  of  October,  annu- 
ally, free  and  clear  of  tithes. 

"  That  in  the  event  of  the  rent  not  being 
paid  within  three  months,  that  the  said  A.  B. 
will  give  up  the  land  at  Christmas,  together 
with  the  straw  and  manure  thereto. 

"  That  the  said  A.  B.  hereby  agrees  to  cul- 


tivate the  said  land  in  an  husband-like  manner 
with  the  spade,  and  not  to  plough  the  same. 

"  That  he  will  crop  one  moiety  of  the  land 
with  potatoes,  to  be  dug  eleven  inches  deep, 
and  manured. 

"  That  he  will  crop  the  other  moiety  with 
wheat,  beans,  or  oats  ;  and  so  on,  potatoes 
and  wheat,  beans  or  oats,  alternately. 

"  That  he  will  keep  a  pig  at  least  eight 
months  during  the  year,  and  shall  and  will 
consume  all  the  straw,  and  lay  and  spread  all 
the  manure  therefrom  arising  from  the  said 
land  ;  and  will  not  keep  any  horse,  cow, 
donkey,  or  other  beast,  upon  it  ;  and  should 
he  give  up  the  land,  will  leave  all  the  straw 
to  the  incoming  tenant. 

"  That  the  fences  shall  be  dipt  annually, 
or  otherwise  neatly  cut  off;  and  the  ditches  to 
be  cleared  out  annually  in  July. 

"  That  the  said  A.  B.  will  annually  cut  all 
the  fences,  the  other  occupiers  paying  a  pro- 
portion thereof,  according  to  their  occupations, 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  them. 

"  That  the  several  occupiers  shall,  and  will, 
keep  in  repair  their  respective  gates,  #cc,  and 
shall  clear  out  the  division  ditches  themselves 
every  July,  or  employ  some  person  belonging 
to  the  parish  to  do  it,  as  well  as  any  other 
work  that  may  be  required  to  be  done  which 
they  cannot  do  themselves. 

Witness  our  hands,         P.  G. 
A.  B." 
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•  T:i'.-  Back  "f  potatoes  lure  mentioned,  weighs  2001D9,  ;  so  that  the  total  quantity  raised  was  upwards  of  20  tons. 
t  The  i inb  here  mentioned  n  lialf  a-quartcx  imperial  measure. 

Note.—  It  will  be  observed  that   nothing  is  reckoned  for  pigs  fatted,  as  detailed  in  the  last  column,  the  value  of  the  potatoes 
with  which  they  were  red  being  given  in  the  liflh  column  of  the  Credit  .side,  but  still  something  might  have  been 
fairly  added  tu  the  profit  I'rom  ttial  source. 
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Now,  the  results  are  as  just  detailed  ;  and 
I  shall  merely  premise  that  the  individuals 
were  not  by  any  means  selected  with  a  view 
to  give  a  more  favourable  result  than  the 
general  facts  of  the  cases  warrant.  I  have,  in 
every  instance,  retained  the  figures  as  fur- 
nished to  me,  merely  arranging  them  in  such 
a  way  as  I  think  will  enable  the  reader  at 
once  to  see  clearly  the  result,  both  in  the 
aggregate,  and  as  to  individual  benefits  con- 
ferred. 

Thus,  independent  of  all  the  other  blessings 
which  they  impart,  there  is  upon  an  average 
4Z.  10s.  yearly  added  to  the  income  of  the 
poor  labourer  by  his  having  half  an  acre  of 
allotment  land  let  to  him  under  wholesome 
regulations.  There  is  nothing  theoretical  in 
this :  it  is  done  as  regularly  as  the  seasons 
come,  and  is  open  to  all  the  searching  inquiries 
that  can  be  made  concerning  the  plan.  The 
allottees  are  to  the  number  of  seventy,  and 
the  opinion  amongst  the  labourers  themselves 
regarding  the  benefits  which  have  accrued 
to  them  by  their  having  the  land  is  strong  and 
uniform.  Is  it  unfair,  therefore,  to  conclude 
that  with  these  facts  before  their  eyes,  our  land 
proprietors  and  influential  gentry  are  so  far 
responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  existing  among  labourers  in 
other  districts  of  Britain  ?  What  has  been 
done  here  can  be  done  anywhere ;  and  if  the 
directions  for  introducing  and  carrying  out  a 
proper  system  of  allotments,  as  given  in 
another  part  of  this  paper,  are  attended  to, 
the  matter  becomes  easy,  and  one  of  the  most 
delightful  engagements  to  which  country  gen- 
tlemen can  betake  themselves.  If  men  were 
to  see  poverty,  as  I  have  seen  it,  throw  off 
its  rags  wherever  the  allotment  system  has 
been  fairly  established  for  a  couple  of  years, 
this  plan  of  relieving  the  poor  would  have 
surely  been  adopted  long  before  this  time  in 
every  village  and  district  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Fifthly.  Allotments,  are  not  only  useful 
to  a  labouring  man  himself,  but  they  contri- 
bute powerfully  to  the  strength  and  prosperity 
of  a  nation.  The  prosperity  of  a  nation  con- 
sists not  in  indiscriminate  numbers,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  industrious 
and  virtuous  inhabitants,  who,  as  renters  of 
land,  have  an  immediate  interest  in  defending 
the  Constitution.  It  would  be  nothing  short 
of  burlesque  to  ask  if  the  popular  method  of 
relieving  the  poor  ever  inspired  any  one  with 
love  for  his  country,  or  invigorated  any  one 
in  the  hour  of  public  danger.  If  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  the  labourer  who  is  invested 
with  a  stake  of  his  own,  sees  every  question 
through  that  little  holding,  and  is  on  that 
account  more  unlikely  to  become  an  associate 
of  the  disaffected.    At  a  time  when  the  masses 


were  interested  in  the  soil,  Latium  was  wont 
to  raise  mighty  and  energetic  armies,  but  in 
the  late  era  of  Augustus,  a  few  dispirited 
peasants  only  were  to  be  found,  careless  about 
the  honour  of  their  country,  and  the  results 
which  they  themselves  might  experience.  The 
enthusiasm  which  prompted  their  ancestors  to 
appear  in  the  field  was  forgotten,  and  falling 
into  the  meanest  state  of  vassalage,  they  be- 
came nothing  better  than  slaves,  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of 
Rome.  In  fine,  the  whole  history  of  that 
empire  proves  that  her  multitudes  of  brave 
yeomanry  were  raised  at  a  time  when  all,  or 
mostly  all,  had  an  interest  in  the  soil,  and 
when  he  who  grasped  at  more  than  a  few 
acres  was  accounted  a  dangerous  citizen. 
When  a  labourer  can  multiply  his  resources 
in  a  country  to  which  he  is  naturally  attached, 
it  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  influential  to 
retain  him  by  a  link  of  interest  in  connexion 
with  that  country,  for  no  nation  can  continue 
to  be  great  where  a  considerable  proportion 
of  its  population  is  wretched  and  miserable. 

Sixthly.  Allotments  increase  the  produc- 
tions  of  nature.  Here  may  be  observed  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the  new 
system,  as  it  is  called,  of  political  economy, 
which  supposes  that  the  increase  of  population 
will  soon  press  heavily  upon  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Why  has  it  not  done  so  before 
now  ?  There  is  indeed  a  point  at  which  an 
increase  of  labour  will  cease  to  produce  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  food  ;  but  the  recent 
improvements  in  minute  agriculture  prove 
that  this  point  is  so  very  remote,  that  it  need 
not  alarm  mankind  for  thousands  of  years  to 
come;  for  after  the  husbandman  has  arrived 
at  the  maximum  in  multiplying  his  produce 
over  a  given  area,  he  has  to  begin  the  work  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  times  he  can  gather 
such  produce  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
during  one  season.  John  Digby,  a  journey- 
man basketmaker,  living  in  the  village  of 
Buxton,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  raises  three 
crops  of  potatoes  from  the  same  piece  of 
ground  every  season,  a  fact  which  goes  far  to 
overturn  the  whole  theory  of  Malthus  and 
his  followers.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it 
was  believed  that  the  population,  advancing  at 
the  rate  it  then  did,  "could  never  be  governed 
nor  fed  ;"  yet  it  is  well  known  that  every  case 
of  incomplete  subsistence  which  may  have 
occurred,  did  not  arise  from  actual  scarcity  of 
food,  but  from  an  unfavourable  combination 
of  circumstances  operating  against  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  time.  In  order  to  show  to 
what  extent  the  productions  of  the  soil  may 
be  increased,  I  shall  mention  the  case  of 
John  Dumbrell,  of  Javington,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  who  occupies  a  few  acres  of  land 
as  a  sole  occupation.     This  person,  who  was 
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formerly  a  burden  to  his  parents,  entered  on 
three  acres  of  land  in  1837,  and  he  has  since  had 
his  holding  increased.  His  landlady  (the  late 
Mrs.Gilbert)lent  him  5/.  to  purchase  a  cow,  and 
his  father  provided  him  with  two  pigs.  The 
loan  was  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  weekly, 
and  then  refunded  to  him  again  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  another  cow.  The  second  loan 
was  also  repaid  in  weekly  instalments.  The 
rent  for  the  three  acres  is  12/.  12s.,  and  Dum- 
brell  observes,  that  "  but  for  those  three  acres, 
they  (referring  to  his  wife  and  family)  must 
have  gone  into  the  Union  House  at  a  cost  of 
39/.  a-year,  to  live  their  useless  and  unhappy 
lives  ;  whereas  now,  besides  maintaining  them- 
selves, they  have  paid  in  rent,  taxes,  and 
rates  12/.  12s.,  and  contributed  by  the  butter, 
calves,  and  oats,  towards  feeding  others,  full 
30/.,  or  10/.  per  acre."  To  keep  two  cows, 
and  maintain  a  family  of  five  persons,  is  thus 
accomplished  by  the  indefatigable  holder  ;  and 
it  is  done  in  the  following  way,  which  shows 
the  powerful  effects  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  liquid  manure: — He  has  about  half  an 
acre  of  wheat,  half  an  acre  of  pasture,  fourth 
acre  of  oats,  fourth  acre  of  Italian  rye-grass, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  land  occupied  with 
green  food  for  stall-feeding,  such  as  clover, 
tares,  rye,  cabbages,  potatoes,  mangold-wurtzel, 
and  turnips.  Two  or  three  crops  are  obtained 
from  the  same  soil  in  one  season,  a  plan 
which  is  constantly  kept  up  by  the  allotment 
holders,  but  which  I  have  not  seen  in  general 
practice  among  extensive  farmers.  Thus,  rye 
is  cut  green  in  the  spring,  and  succeeded  by 
turnips  and  potatoes,  the  last  crop  being  in 
its  turn  succeeded  by  cabbages  planted  in 
June  between  the  lines,  and  which  of  course 
take  possession  of  the  entire  soil  when  the 
potatoes  are  removed  in  August.  Throughout 
all  the  processes,  the  liquid-manure  tank  is 
constantly  resorted  to.  After  the  rye,  win- 
ter tares  become  fit  to  cut,  and  when  they 
are  got  off,  more  turnips  and  cabbages  take 
their  place.  When  the  tares  are  exhausted, 
the  grass  and  clover  are  cut ;  and  this  crop, 
with  the  aid  of  the  liquid-manure,  is  kept  up 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  so  as  to 
afford  four  cuttings. 

Seventhly. — Allotments  benefit  the  labourer 
by  withdrawing  him  from  the  ranhs  of 
pauperism:  in  other  terms,  they  materially 
lessen  the  poor's  rate.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  to  say  of  any  system,  that  it  con- 
verts the  receiver  into  a  payer  of  a  rate  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  It  will  be  permitted 
me  to  ask,  what  else  has  so  universally  done 
this  ?  I  dwell  not  at  present  on  the  other 
changes  wrought  upon  the  man,  but  upon  the 
actual  gain  which  it  enables  him  to  make 
.John  Harris,  of  East  Dean,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  had  been  for  years  in  the  Eastbourne 
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Union-house,  at  a  cost  to  the  parish  of  1/.  7s. 
weekly.  He  is  now  a  payer  of  rates  and 
taxes,  and  is  contented  and  happy,  declaring 
that  he  would  not  give  up  his  holding  on  any 
consideration.  The  allotment  system  has  been 
in  operation  in  the  parish  of  Terrington  St. 
Clement's,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  for  thirty 
years  ;  and  Mr.  Ockley,  who  collects  the  rents, 
informs  me  that  for  that  long  period  he  has 
not  had  a  defaulter  on  his  books.  The  farmers, 
who  strenuously  opposed  the  plan  when  first 
introduced,  are  now  the  chief  agents  in  ex- 
tending it,  a  fact  which  will  cause  no  surprise 
when  it  is  known  that  one  of  the  first  effects 
of  the  system  in  this  quarter  was  to  relieve 
the  rate-payers  from  the  expenses  attending 
the  support  of  the  following  individuals  who 
till  then  were  regular  pensioners  on  the  parish: 
Robert  Sharp,  John  Goodson,  T.  Ledbetter, 
John  Cranfield,  William  Chilvers,  Henry 
Bunting,  William  Thompson,  and  James 
Boughen. 

Eighthly. — Allotments  foster  a  spirit  of 
emulation.  The  work-house  system  levels  all 
distinctions,  and  actually  quenches  every  idea 
of  overcoming  difficulties.  An  innocent 
rivalry  and  a  virtuous  ambition,  are  objects 
which  should  be  particularly  encouraged 
among  the  poor,  for  without  them,  energy  of 
mind  and  action,  those  indispensable  requisites 
in  the  peasantry  of  a  great  country,  are  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  Amongst  the  younger 
branches  of  those  families  connected  with  the 
Terrington  allotments,  an  extraordinary  spirit 
of  emulation  exists,  which  has  led  them  at 
once  to  the  vital  springs  of  action  in  the  vege- 
table world — springs  which  were  hitherto 
quite  overlooked  or  neglected.  Their  cares 
may  now  be  said  to  be  incessant  in  collecting 
all  sorts  of  refuse  subject  to  decomposition,  for 
the  purpose  of  fertilizing  the  soil ;  so  that 
whilst  they  enrich  themselves  by  having  a 
good  store  of  manure,  there  is  a  neatness  ob- 
servable about  their  dwellings,  which  is  the 
result  of  their  clearing  away  to  the  compost 
heap  all  vegetable  and  other  matters  of  an  un- 
sightly nature. 

Finally,  Allotments  form  by  far  the  most 
suitable  mode  of  relief  to  Agricultural  la- 
bourers. The  soil  is  the  direct  gift  of  Heaven 
to  man.  It  is  filled  with  plenteousness  lor 
the  sustentation  and  comfort  of  all  who  till 
it  ;  and  it  is  cruel  any  longer  to  debar  the 
poor  labourer  from  sharing  of  its  bounty. 
How  easily  is  the  labouring  man  deceived  by 
insecure  plans  of  benefit  societies  which  pro- 
mise him  relief ;  but  how  just  an  estimate 
has  he  of  the  worth  of  a  patch  of  land  ! 
Here  he.  finds  at  once  a  simple  scheme  for 
the  gratification  of  his  powers.  John  Allum, 
a  Walsham  allotment  holder,  thus  speaks  of 
his  patch  of  ground  : — "  I  have  a  wife  and 
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five  children  ;  I  could  not  think  of  giving  up 
my  allotment,  as  I  should  soon  go  into  the 
Union  House.  I  should  prefer  holding  my 
land  to  receiving  any  allowance  statement." 
James  Drake,  of  the  same  group  of  allot- 
ments, states,  that  "  he  should  be  without  work 
a  month  in  the  year  if'  it  were  not  for  his 
land ;  he  must  then  apply  to  the  parish.  He 
could  not  pay  his  rent  if  it  were  not  for  his 
allotment.  He  has  saved  his  wheat  this  year 
for  that  purpose."  Unlike  other  employments, 
allotments  form  a  school  in  which  a  labourer 
can  train  up  his  children,  teaching  them  that 
which  will  be  required  of  them  in  after  years. 
They  are  equivalent  to  the  benefits  which  a 
Savings'  Bank  would  afford  were  one  planted 
at  every  one's  door.  Every  spare  moment's 
labour  is  deposited,  and  whilst  some  Friendly 
Societies  may  deceive  him,  the  labourer  knows 
well  that  the  soil  is  faithful,  fulfilling  to  him 
the  promise,  "  as  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap." 

Before  closing  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
shall  give  a  few  more  instances  in  which  the 
best  mode  of  the  allotment  system  has  fallen 
under  my  observation  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
no  one  who  reads  the  following  evidence 
attentively,  can  deny  that  he  who  delays 
carrying  out  such  a  measure,  where  needed, 
incurs  a  very  serious  responsibility. 

Waterbeach  allotments,  near  Cambridge. 
— These  belong  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Fardell, 
of  Wisbeach,  a  gentleman  who  has  shown 
himself  to  be  sincerely  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  poor,  and  who  has  taken  the 
greatest  pains  to  better  the  condition  of  his 
poor  parishioners.  I  am  happy  to  say  his 
exertions  have  been  completely  successful. 
The  allotments  here  extend  over  a  space  of 
thirty-eight  acres,  forty  holders  occupying 
half  an  acre  each,  and  eighteen  occupying  an 
acre  each,  the  latter  being  fen  land.  These 
holdings  are  let  on  easy  terms,  sixteen  shil- 
lings being  the  rent  for  each  of  the  half  acres, 
and  twenty  shillings  the  rent  for  each  of  the 
acres.  The  land  is  alternately  planted  with 
wheat  on  one  part,  and  potatoes,  onions,  and 
other  vegetables  on  the  other  ;  and  some  of 
those  who  have  acre  allotments,  and  a  right 
of  common  as  well,  manage  to  keep  a  cow 
very  easily.  In  this  case,  immediately  after 
the  corn  is  removed  from  the  ground,  part  of 
the  land  is  sown  with  rye  and  vetches  for 
food  early  in  the  spring.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  April,  the  green  food  is  removed,  and 
potatoes  planted  in  rows  three  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  During  the  month  of  June, 
lines  of  Drumhead  cabbages  are  planted  be- 
tween the  drills  of  potatoes,  and  by  the  time 
the  cabbage-leaves  get  to  their  full  size,  the 
potatoes  are  fit  to  be  removed,  an  operation 
which  by  no  means  disturbs  the  roots  of  the 
cabbages,    but  serves,   as  the  labourers  say, 


to  earth  them  up.  So  heavy  are  the  crops 
of  cabbages  thus  obtained,  that  they  have 
been  sold  in  the  village  at  the  rate  of  35/. 
per  acre.  They  are  consumed  in  time  to 
allow  of  the  land  being  planted  with  wheat, 
which  is  always  done  by  dibbling.  Thus  a 
crop  of  rye  and  vetches  is  taken  off  in  April, 
a  crop  of  potatoes  in  July  and  August,  a 
crop  of  cabbages  in  November,  and  a  good 
braird  of  wheat  appears  on  the  land  before  the 
year  is  out!  To  such  men,  and  all  who 
witness  their  operations,  the  idea  of  a  time 
coming  when  there  shall  be  more  people  on 
the  earth  than  can  be  supplied  with  food, 
becomes  a  very  harmless  and  amusing  tale. 
These  humble  allotment  holders  show  clearly 
— recording  it  every  season — what  a  mighty 
feast  Nature  is  capable  of  yielding,  if  the 
elements  which  she  has  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  were  only  actively  employed. 

Terrington  St.  Clements. — This  -village 
lies  in  the  hundred  of  Freebridge  Marsh- 
land, in  the  western  extremity  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  and  is  four  miles  distant  from 
the  town  of  Lynn.  The  allotment  system 
was  established  here  in  1817,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev. 
Ambrose  Goode  ;  and  so  successful  has  been 
the  results,  that  every  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, including  its  former  enemies  and  op- 
posers,  frankly  admit  that  it  has  produced 
a  very  happy  change  morally  and  pecuniarily. 
In  the  first  instance,  tw,o  pieces  of  land,  con- 
taining about  twentyefive  acres,  were  rented 
of  Lady  Frances  Bentinck,  also  a  friend  to  the 
systeni,one  of  the  fields  containing  twenty-two 
acres,  two  roods,  thirty-nine  perches,  thebther 
about  three  acres;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  field  gardens  might  be  had, 
notice  was  given  that  such  of  the  poor  pa- 
rishioners as  thought  they  could  obtain  a 
livelihood  by  occupying  a  piece  of  land  in 
connexion  with  their  usual  employment, 
should  apply  for  the  same  to  Mr.  Goode.  """he 
parish  authorities  forthwith  met,  undertak  g 
to  guarantee  the  rent,  and  selecting  the  pro^ir 
persons  from  the  list  of  applicants.  This  s<  - 
lection  was  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  afford 
the  means  of  relief  to  the  most  needy  ;  but 
in  a  certain  measure  to  try  the  effects  of  the 
plan  on  labourers  of  different  characters. 
Thus,  several  were  selected  who  had  not  re- 
ceived parish  relief  at  all,  and  who  had 
brought  up  large  families.  Afterwards,  those 
were  taken  who  were  jbove  fifty  years  of 
age,  then  such  as  had  ■;  ree  or  more  chil- 
dren, including  some  qf}  the  worst  and  most 
troublesome  men  in  thtt  parish.  They  had 
their  possession  given  to  them  by  lot,  so  that 
even  the  appearance  of  undue  favour  might 
be  completely  avoided.  '  This  arrangement 
referred  to   the  larger  piece  of  twenty-two 
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jrres  and  a  half,  eacli  man,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two,  having,  with  one  exception,  a  full 
acre  allotted  to  him,  leaving  one  with  half  an 
acre  only.  An  acre  was  occupied  by  a  road 
cut  through  the  middle  of  the  field,  dividing 
the  land  into  two  equal  parts,  and  affording 
the  labourers  an  easy  access  to  their  holdings. 
After  a  few  years'  trial,  it  was  found  that 
an  acre  was  in  most  cases  more  than  a  man 
with  his  family  could  manage  without  detri- 
ment to  his  employer,  so  that  the  number  of 
holders  was  increased  to  thirty-eight,  viz. 
thirty-three  occupying  half  an  acre  each,  and 
five  an  acre  each,  the  rent  being  at  the  rate  of 
21.  6s.  2>d.  an  acre,  including  all  parish  rates. 
Up  to  the  present  time  (April  1846),  the 
plan  continues  to  work  remarkably  well,  none 
of  the  labourers  applying  for  relief  to  the 
parish,  except  in  cases  of  severe  illness  in 
their  families.  Twenty- two  out  of  the  thirty- 
eight  are  members  of  benefit  societies  ;  and 
they  have  appointed  a  surgeon  at  a  given 
salary  to  attend  upon  their  sick,  which  is 
a  great  advantage  to  them,  and  prevents 
any  member  from  defrauding  the  society,  as 
is  often  done,  under  the  pretence  of  illness. 

Cranworth,  Southburgh,  and  Reymerston 
Allotments. — The  villages  where  these  allot- 
ments are,  lie  contiguous  to  each  other  in  the 
very  centre  of  Norfolk.  The  allotment  system 
was  introduced  here  about  fifteen  years  since 
by  the  rector  of  the  parishes,  the  Rev.  Philip 
Gurdon,  who  has  devoted  a  great  portion  of 
his  time  in  devising  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  and  who  in  this  instance,  as  well 
as  in  others,  has  been  completely  successful. 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from 
this  gentleman  an  account  of  the  working  of 
the  system  up  to  the  present  time,  and  from 
his  watching  its  progress  so  narrowly,  I  am 
Mire  I  cannot  do  better  than  let  Mr.  Gurdon 
speak  for  himself,  by  transcribing  his  letter 
us  under  : — 

"  Cranworth  Rectory,  August  14,  184-5. 

<:  Sir, — According  to  your  request,  I  hereby 
forward  to  you  such  an  account  as  my  time  at 
the  present  moment  will  permit,  of  the  course 
pursued  by  me  in  establishing  the  allotment 
system  ;  the  plan  adopted  to  ensure  its  suc- 
S68S,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  agreements, 
&c.  Having  personally  inspected  them  before 
the  crops  are  severed,  you  will  be  enabled  to 
form  your  own  opinion  of  the  manner  in 
Which  they  are  cultivated  ;  and,  by  entering 
into  conversation  with  the  respective  occu- 
piers, the  best  opportunity  will  bo  afforded 
you  of  judging  how  far  they  have  tended 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  poor.  Se- 
veral years  having  elapsed  since  I  first  esta- 
blished the  allotment  system  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  parishes,  1  have  been  enabled,  and 
I  trust  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  to  test 


the  matter,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  ap- 
parent advantages  were  real  or  ideal. 

"Having  been  much  gratified  with  what  I 
had  seen  of  it  at  Audley  End,  it  struck  me  as 
being  the  most  feasible  plan,  at  that  particular 
time,  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  more  immediately  under  my  charge. 
In  the  year  1831,  when  I  first  took  the  sub- 
ject into  my  serious  consideration,  society  was 
fearfully  disordered  by  the  evident  disconter.t 
that  was  prevailing  amongst  the  lower  orders 
throughout  this  and  other  counties  ;  and  1 
felt  convinced  that  it  principally  arose  from 
want  of  work,  accompanied,  as  is  most  natural, 
with  a  prevailing  complaint  of  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  This,  no  doubt,  was  considered 
in  those  times  (though  perhaps  a  mistaken 
notion)  to  militate  strongly  against  the  power 
that  the  labouring  man  had  of  procuring  a 
livelihood.  At  this  particular  period  the 
baneful  effects  of  several  improvident  marriages 
were  beginning  to  discover  themselves  in  the 
parish  in  which  I  reside.  A  state  of  things 
appeared  to  be  fast  approaching  which  threat- 
ened the  peace  and  happiness  of  society,  whilst 
it  was  evidently  destroying  all  the  comfort  of 
our  peasantry,  or  I  might  here  say,  poor  ;  for 
I  observed  that  the  church  gate  was  thronged 
every  Monday  morning  with  applicants  for 
work,  or  with  peremptory  demands  upon  the 
overseer  for  allowances  of  money,  who, 
generally  speaking,  was  left  to  discuss  by  him- 
self (though  not  to  settle  the  matter),  amidst 
grumbling  and  marked  disrespect  from  all, 
being  rarely  attended  or  supported  by  the 
other  rate-payers  and  occupiers  in  the  parish. 

"  Having  attended  several  of  these  meetings, 
and  seeing  no  prospect  of  a  sufficienc}'  of  work 
being  supplied  to  those  requiring  it,  and  more 
especially  the  young  men,  I  considered  how  I 
could  procure  some  land  to  occupy  the  time 
of  those  who  could  not  secure  a  sufficiency  of 
labour  from  the  several  occupiers  of  the  soil. 
Having  observed  that  the  surveyor's  lands,  or 
those  portions  allotted  at  the  time  of  the 
general  enclosure  for  the  repair  of  the  high- 
ways, generally  contained  c/«y  instead  of  gravel, 
and  that  they  were  also  in  a  disgraceful  state 
for  want  of  improvement,  I  first  commenced 
operations  upon  them,  extending  my  system 
very  shortly  to  those  denominated  poor  lands, 
i.  elands  set  apart  for  providing  fuel  for  the 
poor.  After  having  called  meetings,  I  made 
application  for  a  lease  of  that  species  of  pro- 
perty. In  Cranworth  i.i;d  Southburgh  I 
succeeded,  but  failed  in  my  application  for  it 
in  the  parish  of  Reymerston.  At  that  time  a 
strong  prejudice  existed  against  the  allotment 
system,  as  being  supposed  to  lead  to  various 
evils — such  as  creating  an  injury  to,  and 
causing  an  interference  with,  the  'labour- 
market,'  facilitating  the  too  common  practice 
F  t  2 
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of  plunder  on  the  part  of  threshers,  who  would 
in  future,  it  was  asserted,  have  the  power  of 
mixing  the  corn  of  their  master  with  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  land,  by  which  means  they 
would  easily  defeat  justice,  &c.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  be  guarded 
most  carefully  against  objections,  and  con- 
sequently I  framed  what  otherwise  might 
appear  to  be  stringent  rules,  but  they  were 
such  as  seemed  to  me  most  likely  to  afford  a 
security  against  the  evils  portended  ;  and  after 
several  years'  experience,  I  believe  I  may 
attribute  to  them  the  success  which  has  attended 
my  own  allotments  ;  whereas  I  fear  that  many 
others  have  either  fallen  to  the  ground  or  into 
disrepute  for  the  want  of  them  ;  though,  per- 
haps, the  high  rents  demanded  may  have 
materially  affected  the  fair  working  of  the 
system  with  many  that  I  have  seen  in  different 
parts  of  England,  whilst  they  have  destroyed 
the  advantages  which  would  otherwise  assuredly 
have  arisen  from  the  additional  outlay  of 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  poor  and  industrious. 
With  the  view  of  guarding  myself  against  all 
these  malpractices,  I  resolved  to  exercise  every 
caution  in  my  selection  of  tenants,  and  con- 
sequently I  entrusted  no  one  with  an  allot- 
ment who  had  been  convicted  of  any  dishonest 
act.  At  the  time  of  hiring  I  have  invariably 
explained  that  a  notice  will  immediately  be 
given  to  quit  in  the  event  of  any  conviction 
taking  place  when  in  possession  ;  and  I  have 
always  avoided  those  who  did  not  attend 
public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  day,  either  as 
members  of  the  Establishment  or  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Dissenters  to  which  they  may  be- 
long. I  appointed  the  hour  of  twelve  on 
Michaelmas  Day  for  the  payment  of  rents,  with 
the  understanding  that  any  person  in  arrear 
more  than  three  months  after  that  day  without 
specific  leave,  would  consider  it  as  equivalent 
to  a  notice  to  quit  the  land  at  Christmas,  as 
the  termination  of  those  three  months. 

"  You  ask  me,  what  effects  the  allotment 
system  has  had  on  the  poor-rates  ?  In  reply 
I  may  observe,  that  when  I  first  commenced 
with  it  we  had  several  instances  of  high  allow- 
ances being  regularly  made,  under  the  Poor 
Law,  to  idle  and  profligate  men.  Not  many 
weeks,  however,  elapsed  before  strong  remon- 
strances were  made  against  these  men  by  the 
occupiers,  all  of  whom,  according  to  my  agree- 
ment, had  to  pay  to  the  rate  themselves  ;  and 
although  I  allow  we  were  indebted  to  the  New 
Poor  Law  for  the  abolition  of  this  mal-appro- 
priation  of  the  public  money,  still  those  who 
had  persuaded  the  overseer  that  they  were  unfit 
for  work  were  soon  found  labouring  occasion- 
ally on  the  allotments,  whilst  the  complaints  of 
the  labourers  themselves  had  the  salutary  effect 
of  preventing  fresh  annuitants  from  being 
placed  so  readily  on  the  sick  and  infirm  list  of 


paupers.  So,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  those  who  had  been  living  in  the  most 
abject  poverty  were  to  be  seen  emerging  from 
that  situation  to  one  of  comparative  ease  and 
comfort.  Many  are  the  instances  which  I 
could  point  out  of  this  nature. 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  of 
dishonest)/  (notwithstanding  what  was  foretold 
would  be  the  case)  having  occurred,  that  can 
be  considered  as  arising  out  of  the  allot- 
ment system.  I  have  removed  one  man  who 
had  twice  been  convicted  under  the  Game 
Laws,  and  who  had  neglected  his  children  ; 
and  I  am  about  to  give  notice  to  another  just 
convicted  at  the  last  Quarter  Sessions  for 
wood-stealing.  One  I  have  removed  for  cross- 
cropping,  and  another  for  general  neglect  of 
his  allotment.  I  have  not  one  shilling  of 
arrear  ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  all  the 
occupations  are  in  a  creditable  state,  whilst  I 
have  observed  that  those  who  have  the  neatest 
allotments  are  the  very  persons  who  are  the 
most  regular  attendants  at  church  on  the 
Sabbath  day. 

"  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  widows  and 
team-men  cannot  manage  properly  more  than 
a  quarter,  and  none  more  than  half  an  acre. 
In  short,  the  true  principle  is  to  give  them  as 
much  land  as  they  are  capable  of  cultivating 
properly  without  interfering  with  the  time 
required  of  them  by  their  respective  masters, 
where  they  are  regular  labourers. 

"  One  great  advantage  arises  out  of  the 
employment  given  by  the  owners  of  these 
allotments  to  young  inexperienced  men  who, 
in  the  winter  and  spring  times,  are  frequently 
out  of  employ.  The  work  being  put  out  at 
the  fair  worth,  but  no  more,  renders  due 
exertion  necessary  to  secure  good  wages, 
whilst  the  employment  of  them  at  those 
periods  has  saved  many  a  young  man  from 
the  Union  House,  and  from  that  beer-house 
profligacy  and  ruin  which  arises  out  of  idleness 
amongst  the  lower  orders.  Many  a  youth  has 
also  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  husbandry 
under  the  immediate  instruction  of  his  parents 
on  these  allotments,  which  are  invaluable  in 
consequence  of  the  decrease  of  piece-work 
throughout  many  parts  of  the  country. 

"  Various  have  been  the  opinions  expressed 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  respecting  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  poor  man  from 
these  allotments,  and  naturally  so,  for  there 
undoubtedly  will  be  different  degrees  of  success 
according  to  the  systems  adopted  by  the  re- 
spective landlords,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
attention  paid  to  them  by  both  parties. 

"  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them  will  fully  appear  in  any  case 
where  spade  husbandry  is  not  strictly  carried 
out,  and  the  greatest  cleanliness  maintained. 
To    ensure    that    system,  I  have    adopted, 
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wherever  I  could,  small  entrance-gates,  of 
such  dimensions  as  should  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  carts,  and  other  farmers'  implements 
common  in  use,  being  introduced  upon  them. 
To  avoid,  also,  every  chance  of  dispute  as  to 
the  boundaries,  small  ditches,  which  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  fences  and  draining,  are 
introduced  between  each  occupation.  To 
ensure  general  neatness  and  regularity  respect- 
ing the  clipping  of  the  fences  which  surround 
the  fields,  one  of  the  occupiers  is  selected  to 
take  care  of  them,  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  the 
poor-rates  and  pay  them  to  the  overseer  of  the 
parish,  who  would  otherwise  be  put  to  unne- 
cessary trouble  and  inconvenience. 

"  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  pro- 
curing the  Poor  Land  and  Surveyor's  lands  for 
this  purpose  must  be  apparent  to  any  person 
of  observation  who  has  travelled  about  the 
country,  as  they  will  commonly  discover  them- 
selves by  their  unimproved  and  slovenly 
appearance  ;  being,  generally  speaking,  let  to 
small  farmers  from  year  to  year,  at  an  ex- 
orbitant rent,  who  are  unwilling  to  lay  out 
anything  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertain  tenure,  to  improve  their  condition. 
Wherever  the  allotment  system  is  adopted 
upon  them,  and  carefully  attended  to  by  some 
principal  owner,  or  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  will, 
— to  use  an  expression  of  that  great  and  good 
man,  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester, — become 
benefactors  to  their  country  in  general  by 
raising  'two  blades  of  corn  where  only  one  had 
grown  before,'  and  have  the  blessings  of  the 
poor  man  to  crown  their  undertaking. 
"  I  am,  &c. 

"  PlIILIP    GlJRDON." 

The  soil  here  is  a  good  loam  resting  on  clay, 
and  is  what  would  be  generally  considered  as 
well  adapted  for  growing  wheat.  The  variety 
here  grown  is  the  Golden  crop,  and  from  five 
to  six  quarters  an  acre  is  the  quantity  usually 
produced.  Of  Tartarian  oats,  several  of  the 
holders  grow  at  the  rate  of  ten  and  eleven 
quarters  per  acre. 

All  the  instances  here  recorded  have  fallen 
under  my  own  personal  observation.  I  have 
seen  and  watched  the  development  and  pro- 
gress of  the  system  in  the  different  districts 
detailed.  I  have  conversed  with  the  holders, 
who,  as  a  class,  form  a  new  race  of  men  ; 
their  dwellings  indicate  a  happy  change  in 
their  condition,  and  I  therefore  unhesitatingly 
vrge  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  under  judicious 
uml  strict  vianagement,  throughout  every 
district  in  Britain. 

The  plan  has  been  objected  to.  A  word  or 
two,  then,  with  the  objectors.  I  commence 
with  an  article  which  will  be  found  at  p.  403 
of  a  Report  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 


on  "  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Population  ;  "  it  is  headed,  "  Erroneous  Prin- 
ciples of  Cottage  Allotments  in  small  Farms," 
and  consists  of  an  examination  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Whateley,  Cookham,  Berks,  whose 
evidence  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Terry,  an  ex- 
tensive farmer  in  that  place,  and  of  the  state- 
ments of  two  other  individuals,  whose  names 
are  not  given.  "  Many  mistakes,"  says  Mr. 
Whateley,  "  are  prevalent  with  respect  to  the 
profits  from  keeping  cows,  sheep,  geese,  pigs, 
&c,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  are 
really  profitable;  and  though  I  am  glad  to 
see  a  pig  as  an  appendage  to  a  cottage,  (if  the 
cottager's  employer  has  no  reason  to  be  sorry,) 
because  the  pig  serves  as  a  sort  of  savings' 
bank  to  the  labourer  ;  for  if  the  labourer  had 
not  the  animal,  he  would  not  put  by  and  out 
of  his  reach,  from  day  to  day,  the  money  which 
the  pig  costs  him  in  fatting  ;  yet,  it  is  notorious 
that  a  labouring  man  pays  more  dearly  for  his 
bacon  than  he  would  do  if  he  purchased  it 
ready  prepared  to  his  hand."  "  The  only 
advantage,"  adds  Mr.  Terry,  "  which  he  had 
in  keeping  them  was  in  using  them  to  collect 
the  refuse  corn,  which  would  otherwise  be 
trodden  under  foot  at  the  barn  door  and  ren- 
dered unmarketable  ;  the  office  of  the  pig 
was  to  gather  up  this  refuse,  and  convert  it 
into  a  marketable  commodity,  pork."  "  I  do 
not  think,"  adds  Mr.  Whateley,  "  allotments 
of  land  to  the  poor  beneficial.  I  had  rather 
see  the  allotments  gathered  into  a  large  one, 
a  farm,  and  the  labouring  man  employed  at 
good  wages  by  a  superintendent  managing  the 
whole  at  his  own  risk,  and  for  his  own  in- 
terest, in  the  share  to  which  his  undivided 
and  greater  attention  and  anxiety  justly  en- 
title him, — that  is,  by  a  thriving  farmer.  The 
poor  man  must  be  a  poor  master,  and  he  had 
better  serve  a  rich  one.  *  *  *  If  what 
are  called  '  ample  allotments'  are  given,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  wholesale  alms- 
giving, attended  with  more  than  the  usual 
mischiefs  attendant  upon  most  almsgiving. 
The  orchard  and  garden  before  me  might,  if 
cut  up  into  allotments,  serve  for  six  families 
of  young  labourers.  It  may  be  all  very  well 
to  say,  '  Take  these,  my  good  men,  and  be 
happy  ;'  but  when,  in  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation, there  arises  four  times  six  families  to  be 
fed  from  the  same  soil,  where  will  then  be  the 
happiness  of  the  allotments  ?  What,  I  submit, 
are  small  farms  but  ample  allotments  ? — and 
what,  when  stripped  of  romance,  is  found  by 
experience  to  be  the  superior  condition  and 
power  of  production  of  the  small  farmers  ? 
Are  they  not,  even  where  they  farm  their  own 
lands,  almost  universally  failing — like  the 
small  manufacturers  against  the  larger  ones — 
in  competition  before  the  more  scientific  ma- 
nag,  inent,  economy  of  labour,  and  more  power- 
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ful  application  of  capital,  of  the  large  farmer  ? 
What  is  all  Ireland  but  a  country  of  cottage 
allotments  ?  And  what  is  there  in  that  theatre 
of  disorder  and  wretchedness  that  should  in- 
duce the  benevolent  (or  those  who  may  have 
in  their  eyes  the  immediate  temptation  of 
Irish  rents)  to  make  trial  of  any  such  system 
in  England  ?  "  With  regard  to  the  first  point, 
relative  to  the  keeping  of  pigs,  every  one 
must  be  struck  with  the  glaring  oversight  of 
these  witnesses  in  omitting  all  allusion  what- 
ever to  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  by 
these  animals.  Mr.  Terry  speaks  of  the  office 
of  the  pig,  but  he  forgets  that  it  is  two-fold, 
— fattening  the  land  as  well  as  fattening  itself, 
the  former  being  the  chief  inducement  to 
every  cottager  in  providing  himself  with  this 
useful  agent.  In  Belgium,  the  small  peasant 
farmers  take  every  opportunity  of  prevailing 
upon  those  who  have  the  charge  of  stock 
passing  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  let  sheep  and 
cattle  rest  within  their  premises,  just  that  they 
may  have  the  advantage  of  the  manure  which 
they  leave  ;  and  in  order  to  show  the  value 
put  upon  it,  I  may  mention  that  it  is  not 
unusual  for  those  farmers,  on  such  occasions,  to 
contract  to  afford  the  cattle  a  considerable 
quantity  of  food  as  a  recorupence  for  such  ma- 
nure. So  universally  are  pigs  to  be  found  in  the 
quarter  where  the  writer  of  this  paper  resides, 
and  their  agency  so  clearly  understood,  and  so 
pointedly  relied  upon,  that  out  of  twenty  of 
the  owners,  nineteen  would  be  inclined  to 
treat  the  defect  in  the  foregoing  evidence  as 
wilful.  On  the  question  of  large  and  small 
farms  or  allotments  referred  to  by  Mr.  Whateley, 
a  great  deal  might  be  said  ;  and  it  has,  indeed, 
occupied  the  attention  of  almost  every  writer 
on  rural  economy.  The  subject  is  purely  prac- 
tical ;  and  without  engaging  in  any  lengthened 
controversy  to  show  the  relative  advantages 
of  both  systems,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that,  however  well  a  thousand  acres  in  one 
farm  might  be  cultivated,  it  has  never  yet 
been  done  in  anything  like  the  degree  of  per- 
fection obtained  by  the  minute  operations  of 
the  spade  and  fork.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
difference  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  large 
farmer  the  work  is  performed  by  hired  la- 
bourers, who  are  generally  employed  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  wages,  and  have  no  direct  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  farm.  In  the  other 
case,  the  labourer  is  primarily  excited  to  ex- 
ertion. He  is  eager  and  watchful ;  up  at  four 
instead  of  six  o'clock  ;  and  in  order  to  increase 
his  stock  of  manure,  has  scoured  every  road 
and  lane  in  his  neighbourhood  before  the  sun 
rises.  He  digs  his  ground  deep,  manures  it 
well,  carefully  inserts  the  seed,  and  fosters  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  crops  upon 
which  hedepends  for  subsistence.  Other  men's 
eyes,  arms,  and  attention,  are  dispensed  with ; 


for  if  assistance  should  be  required,  it  is  fur- 
nished in  most  cases  by  members  of  his  own 
family.  But  setting  aside  for  a  moment  the 
immediate  agency  exercised  over  a  minute 
system  of  agriculture,  the  very  implements  in 
use  under  the  allotment  system  leave  the 
plough  at  an  immeasurable  distance  iu  the 
back-ground.  The  late  Mr.  Falla,  nursery- 
man, Gateshead,  practised  spade  and  fork 
husbandry  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
result  was  thirty-eight  bushels  of  wheat  by 
plough  per  acre,  and  fifty-eight  and  a  half 
bushels  by  the  spade.  At  Sherborne,  in  War- 
wickshire, within  four  miles  of  Leamington, 
Frederick  Harris,  an  agricultural  labourer, 
obtained  by  spade  cultivation  sixteen  bushels 
of  wheat  from  a  piece  of  ground  containing 
about  one  quarter  of  an  acre.  Instances  such 
as  these  might  be  multiplied  without  end.  It 
does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  there  would  be 
any  propriety  in  gathering  the  allotments 
"  into  a  large  one,  a  farm  ;"  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear inevitable  that,  blessed  with  such  returns 
as  I  have  instanced,  "the  poor  man  must 
always  be  a  poor  master."  The  other  subject 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Whateley  is  the  common 
one  brought  forward  by  some  political  econo- 
mists, and  is  full  of  prospective  terrors.  "  But 
when,"  says  he,  "  in  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion, there  arises  four  times  six  families  to  be 
fed  from  the  same  soil,  where  will  then  be  the 
happiness  of  the  allotments  ?"  The  question 
is  one  between  the  Creator  of  all  things  and 
the  creatures  he  has  made.  "  Dwell  in  the 
land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed,"  is  the  voice 
of  Inspiration  on  this  head  ;  and  we  have  the 
experience  of  6000  years  to  refer  to  in  confir- 
mation, if  any  were  needed,  of  its  truth.  Has 
not  Time,  therefore,  weakened,  if  not  falsified, 
this  dogma  of  political  economy  ?  Indeed, 
many  such  bugbears  might  be  set  up  in  the 
remote  future  by  the  very  reverse  of  the 
position  alluded  to.  What,  for  instance,  it 
might  be  asked,  would  be  the  consequences  if 
every  one  were  to  raise  three  crops  of  potatoes 
from  the  same  spot  of  land,  as  is  now  regularly 
done  every  season  by  John  Digby,  a  journeyman 
basket-maker,  in  the  village  of  Buxton,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  ?  Where  would  the  popu- 
lation be  found  numerous  enough  to  consume 
the  immense  increase  which  would  then  be 
brought  to  market  ?  Why,  nowhere  ;  and  the 
capacious  Thames,  or  the  sea,  would  form  the 
receptacle  for  the  superabundance.  One  word 
more,  and  I  have  done  with  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Whateley.  This  gentleman  instances 
Ireland  as  a  country  of  cottage  allotments,  and 
asks  if  there  is  anything  there  to  induce  the 
benevolent  to  introduce  the  system  elsewhere. 
Ireland  may  have  its  allotments,  but  certainly 
they  are  not  cultivated  ;  and  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains "a  theatre  of  disorder  and  wretched- 
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ness,"  as  Mr.  "W".  admits  it  to  be,  how  can  the 
arts  of  peace  be  prosecuted  to  a  degree  to  give  ! 
us  any  indication  of  what  is  really  good  or  j 
bad  in  the  undertaking  ?  It  is  scarcely  fair, 
therefore,  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  allot- 
ment system  from  the  picture  presented  to  us  i 
by  Ireland,  where  so  much  operates  against 
the  improvement  of  the  land  either  on  a  small 
or  large  scale.  It  is  well  known  that  parcels 
of  land  are  given  there  to  those  who  are  really 
indifferent  about  cultivating  it  ;  and  this  is 
done  in  many  cases  by  landlords,  with  the  view 
of  adding  to  their  influence  in  political  matters. 
It  is,  moreover,  notorious  that  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  labouring  classes  in  that  country 
prefer  idle,  reckless,  and  exciting  scenes  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  crops.  Fairs,  funerals, 
weddings,  or  whatever  else  diverts  for  the 
hour,  have  always  had  charms  for  them  which 
the  most  urgent  necessities  of  their  families 
have  failed  to  dispel. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  though 
under  certain  circumstances,  I  have  no  objec- 
tions to  allotments  as  sole  occupations,  I  by 
no  means  recommend  them  as  a  general  em- 
ployment for  our  agricultural  labourers.  The 
allotment  system,  in  its  best  shape,  such  as  I 
have  recommended  in  other  parts  of  this  paper, 
is  not  at  all  understood  either  in  Ireland  or 
Scotland  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  both  coun- 
tries, we  meet  with  a  race  of  pauper  farmers 
keeping  up  a  protracted  and  very  unnecessary 
struggle  with  difficulties,  caused  entirely  by 
placing  themselves  in  a  wrong  position.  It 
follows  that  the  preceding  objections  and  re- 
marks apply  with  greatest  force  to  those  cot- 
tagers and  labourers  who  occupy  land  chiefly 
as  their  sole  stay,  and  have  little  or  no  re- 
sources elsewhere  to  depend  upon  ;  but  as 
objections  have  been  raised  to  the  plan  even 
under  its  best  form,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  take  a  short  review  of  them  before 
proceeding  further. 

1st.  It  is  objected  to  by  some,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  it  throws  in  the  way  of  iden- 
tifying or  discovering  stolen  corn,  &c,  the 
owner  of  the  allotment  having  always  an  op- 
portunity, it  is  said,  of  shielding  himself  by  a 
reference  to  Ids  own  produce  ;  for  if  he  had 
no  land,  say  the  objectors,  he  could  have  no 
corn,  &c,  upon  Ins  premises.  This  objection 
is  the  one  most  generally  urged  against  allot- 
ments by  the  farmers  in  the  eastern  counties 
of  England  ;  and  although  there  may  be  some 
foundation  for  the  hindcrance  it  causes  in  de- 
tecting cases  of  theft,  it  is,  after  all,  a  most 
frivolous  idea.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
nothing  whatever  it  an  unmixed  good :  allot- 
ments, like  other  things,  have  their  inconve- 
niences ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
objection  referred  to  applies  more  or  less  to 
everything  else.  It  proceeds,  in  the  first  ['lace. 


on  the  ungracious  assumption  that  the  holders 
of  allotments  are  guilty  of  the  crime  of  steal- 
ing. Now,  I  have  asked  many  large  farmers 
in  this  neighbourhood  of  allotments,  if  they 
could  recollect  any  case  of  a  holder  being 
charged  or  convicted  of  such  a  crime,  and  I 
have  been  answered  in  the  negative.  I  have 
myself  lived  for  the  last  seven  years  in  the 
midst  of  those  men,  and  not  a  single  instance 
of  this  sort  has  reached  my  ears.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond of  Cranworth,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  says, 
"  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  a'  holder 
of  an  allotment  having  been  brought  to  trial 
for  any  crime  ;  and  I  know  strong  cases  of 
reformation  arising  from  the  possession  of 
them."  Mr.  Moseley  of  Glenham,  Suffolk, 
observes  that  "  allotments  induce  honesty, civi- 
lity, and  industry."  Mr.  Fisher  of  Hevingham 
informs  me  that  he  has  watched  the  operation 
and  effect  of  the  numerous  allotments  in  his 
parish,  and  he  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
"  they  have  completely  changed  the  character 
of  the  labourer,  for  he  is  now  honest  and  re- 
spectable." Such  were  the  good  effects  of  two 
or  three  allotments  on  as  many  poor  men  in 
the  parish  of  Runton,  that  the  proprietor,  Sir 
Edward  North  Buxton,  is  now  taking  steps  to 
spread  this  "lure  to  honesty  and  sobriety" 
amongst  all  the  labouring  population  there. 
But  even  supposing  that  a  few  of  the  holders 
are  dishonest,  as  they  no  doubt  may  be,  and 
suppose  further  that  all  those  dishonest  men 
were  dismissed  from  their  small  holdings, 
would  they  not  accomplish  the  end  so  much 
dreaded,  if  they  made  a  bond  fide  purchase 
of  a  small  quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  or  pota- 
toes, as  a  cloak  for  their  dishonest  purposes  ? 
What  can  the  difference  be  in  appearance  be- 
tween wheat  that  is  purchased  and  that  which 
is  reared  on  their  own  land  ?  None  whatever. 
But,  in  order  to  place  the  objection  in  its  true 
light,  let  us  apply  it  to  other  things.  The 
grocer  and  tea  dealer  must  be  strangely  at  a 
loss  to  find  up  any  of  their  stolen  goods,  for 
similar  articles  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
houses  of  Britain  ;  and  the  drapers  must  be 
in  a  like  predicament,  for  their  goods  are 
worn  by  every  inhabitant  of  this  country. 
Millers,  bakers,  and  all  who  deal  in  articles  of 
domestic  consumption,  seem  to  be  exposed  to 
the  same  annoyance  ;  and  I  really  cannot 
think  of  anything,  or  anyone,  exempt  from 
the  common  evil. 

Though  not  so  often  insisted  upon,  a  more 
reasonable  charge  against  the  small  holdings 
is,  that  the  labourer  is  apt  to  spend  too  much 
of  his  strength  upon  them  early  in  the  morn- 
ing before  he  goes  to  his  regular  employment. 
His  working  for  himself,  too,  at  night,  is  some- 
times found  fault  with,  his  employer  deeming 
a  cessation  from  labour  necessary  to  renovate 
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the  energies  of  the  mind  and  body.  There  is 
a  danger  of  this  sort,  and  no  species  of  argu- 
ment is  sufficient  to  gainsay  the  fact  ;  but  the 
evil,  be  it  remembered,  is  by  no  means  in- 
herent in  the  system  itself,  but  in  an  unwise 
distribution  of  the  land.  As  already  stated, 
half  an  acre  is  in  general  found  to  be  quite 
sufficient  for  a  man  to  work  during  "  fore" 
and  after  hours  and  "  bad"  days  ;  but  the 
extent  of  land  should,  of  course,  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  holder's  family,  for  the 
younger  branches  of  it,  if  numerous,  can,  with 
the  parents'  assistance  and  guidance,  cultivate 
even  to  the  extent  of  three  quarters,  or  a  full 
acre.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  a  man  en- 
tangle himself  with  more  allotment  land  than 
he  can  conveniently  manage,  he  is  just  in  the 
condition  that  some  farmers  are  in,  when  they 
grasp  at  more  space  than  they  have  capital  to 
work  ;  only  the  poor  allotment  man  has  this 
important  additional  restraint  upon  him,  that 
if  a  master  should  find  the  servant  neglecting 
his  employer's  interest,  a  speedy  dismissal  will 
be  the  result.  Something,  I  think,  might  be 
said  in  favour  of  occasional,  and  even  regular, 
employment,  for  the  poor  man,  after  his  usual 
day's  labour  is  over,  especially  as  such  labour 
is  free  and  unconstrained,  and  in  the  society, 
it  may  be,  of  his  family  ;  for  I  do  not  think 
the  energies,  either  of  mind  or  body,  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  it  so  much  as  a  de- 
bauch in  the  ale-house  would  occasion  ;  but  I 
am  content  to  leave  the  question  open,  admit- 
ting that  the  privilege  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
abused.  At  the  same  time  I  must  state,  that 
since  a  man  can,  with  the  aid  of  his  allotment, 
feed  and  clothe  himself  in  a  manner  superior 
to  the  person  who  has  no  allotment,  I  am 
confident  the  former  is  more  able  to  perform 
a  good  day's  work  ;  a  fact  which  is  almost 
always  left  out  of  view. 

With  a  certain  class  of  persons,  an  objection 
is  held  to  allotments  because  they  enable  the 
holders  to  get  into  debt  with  the  tradesmen  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  is  a  mere  piece  of 
fancy,  and  forms  a  very  unwise  objection,  for 
the  circumstance  might  with  some  reason  be 
used  in  favour  of  the  system.  Everything 
which  tends  to  raise  a  man's  character  and 
stability  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  might, 
in  like  way,  be  pronounced  as  the  cause  of  his 
being  trusted  to  a  greater  extent  than  he 
would  otherwise  be ;  and  surely  a  person  who 
has  something  else  than  his  labour  as  a  se- 
curity for  his  debts,  is  a  better  customer  than 
he  who  has  no  additional  guarantee  to  offer. 
The  objection  would  have  some  weight  were 
allotments  proved  to  be  prejudicial  to  a  la- 
bouring man  ;  but  this  position  no  one  at- 
tempts to  establish.  From  all  the  enquiries 
I  have  made,  coupled  with  long  experience, 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  charge  is  made 


without  the  slightest  foundation  ;  the  answers 
I  have  universally  received  from  tradesmen 
of  villages  being  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
always  regularly  paid,  and  that  they  do  not 
see  how  the  agricultural  labourers  should 
pay  them  so  punctually,  were  it  not  for  the 
allotments. 

I  conclude  this  paper  with  an  anxious  wish 
to  impress  most  particularly  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  may  read  it,  that  whilst  the  "  Allot- 
ment System,"  as  a  comprehensive  measure, 
including  everything  in  the  shape  of  ground 
being  parcelled  out  to  labourers,  is  open, 
and  most  justly,  to  objection — the  restricted 
measure  here  advocated,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
been  attended  in  every  instance  with  eminent 
success.  It  appears  that  the  eastern  coun- 
ties of  England  present  the  most  numerous, 
as  well  as  the  most  successful,  groups  of  these 
allotments  ;  and  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  may  feel  desirous  of  introducing  them,  I 
shall  recapitulate  the  chief  points  on  which 
their  success  depends  : — 

All  legislative  interference  should  if  possible 
be  resisted  ;  for  I  find  that  any  plan  of  ma- 
naging allotments  which  loses  its  individu- 
ality has  not  been  so  successful  as  those  cases 
in  which  the  owner  takes  a  direct  and  sole 
interest  in  the  working  of  the  system.  The 
very  garb  of  officialism  is  offensive  to  the  poor 
labourers,  and,  therefore,  I  urge  its  becoming 
a  private  household  matter,  emanating  from 
individuals  as  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  their 
fellow  creatures. 

The  land  should,  if  possible,  be  good — not  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
half  an  acre  in  extent.  It  should  be  near  to  the 
labourer's  house.  When  the  land  is  away 
from  his  cottage,  he  has  often  to  go  forth 
single-handed  ;  but  when  at  home,  his  wife 
and  children  assist  him,  and  he  works  better 
and  is  happier  in  their  society.  An  allotment 
at  a  distance  is  infinitely  better  than  to  have 
none  at  all.  The  rent  should  be  moderate, 
such  as  a  farmer  would  pay  for  the  land.  It 
is  cruel  to  take  advantage  of  the  anxiety 
which  labourers  have  for  allotments.  The 
land  should  not  in  any  case  be  let  free  of  rates. 
When  labourers  have  to  pay  their  share,  there 
is  a  constant  revision  going  on  amongst  them 
as  to  who  is,  and  who  is  not,  entitled  to  relief  : 
any  misapplication  of  the  poor's  money  is  con- 
sequently detected  and  exposed.  Besides, 
there  is  a  pardonable  importance  which  the 
paying  of  rates  gives  to  labourers  ;  and  when 
they  feel  this,  I  believe  it  makes  them  strive 
to  become  independent  for  ever  of  the  work- 
house. The  keeping  of  a  pig  should  be  en- 
couraged, and,  if  necessary,  money  advanced 
the  first  year  to  buy  one.  If  a  liquid-manure 
tank  follow,  that  labourer  may  be  pronounced 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Union  House.     No 
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fruit  trees  or  bushes  should  be  planted  on 
allotments  :  their  shade  is  hurtful,  and  boys 
trespass  after  the  fruit,  and  damage  the  crops. 
Strict  supervision  is  indispensable  ;  but  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  it  is  better  not  to  delegate  the 
charge  to  stewards  :  many  of  them  are  harsh 
and  ill-natured  to  poor  labourers :  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  distinguishing  glory  of 
our  aristocracy  in  general,  that  they  treat  the 
poor  with  kindness. 

The  scheme  of  Allotments  I  thus  leave, 
strongly  recommended  as  it  has  been  in  every 
page  I  have  written  It  has  been  urged  as  a 
moral  and  social  agent  in  reclaiming  bad  men  ; 
as  an  excellent  means  for  the  relief  of  poverty  ; 
and  as  the  best  school  for  the  rising  generation 
belonging  to  country  labourers.  Let  it  only 
be  adopted,  and  I  have  the  fullest  hopes  that 
the  song  of  industry  and  virtue,  now  unhap- 
pily lost,  may  yet  be  heard  throughout  the 
Agricultural  districts  of  England. 

Finally,  I  feel  happy  in  thus  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  recording  the  many  blessings 


the  system  has  been  the  means  of  conferring 
both  on  the  holders,  and  on  the  families  to 
which  they  belong  ;  yet  I  must  add  that  I 
cannot  state  an  instance  in  which  success  has 
not  been  the  consequence  of  diligence  and  so- 
briety. Amongst  industrious  people,  allot- 
ments will  continue  to  do  great  things  ;  but 
they  will  not  save  the  idler,  so  long  as  he 
continues  as  such,  from  the  disgraceful  situa- 
tion which  awaits  him  in  society.  They  will 
not  interfere,  I  am  happy  to  say,  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  sluggard,  or  support  the  drunkard, 
or  administer  in  any  way  to  the  immoral  man. 
They  will,  it  is  true,  offer  them  every  advan- 
tage consequent  upon  a  change  of  life  ;  but  if 
the  offer  should  not  be  closed  with,  they  will 
assuredly  throw  out  such  men,  casting  them 
deeper  in  the  mire  than  ever.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  they  come  to  the  help  of  the  man 
of  industry,  providing  him  with  almost  all 
that  he  need  care  for,  and  enabling  him  to 
close  his  labours  in  life  amidst  comfortable 
circumstances  ? 

James  Grigok,  No/wick. 
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During  this  month  fires  will  probably  be 
sometimes  necessary,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Keep  up  an  average  temperature  of  50  degs. ; 
it  will,  however,  be  considerably  above  this  in 
the  daytime,  when  there  is  sun.  Ventilation 
must  now  be  brought  to  the  winter  standard. 
When  the  weather  is  fine  it  may  be  indulged 
in  pretty  freely,  choosing  the  mornings  for 
opening  the  house,  and  shutting  up  early  in 
the  afternoon,  so  as  to  raise  the  heat  a  little, 
by  enclosing  some  of  the  sun's  rays.  When 
the  weather,  on  the  contrary,  is  stormy  or 
unfavourable,  very  little  air — sometimes  none 
— should  be  given,  except  just  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  If  this  plan  is  followed  out,  it 
will  do  away  with  much  of  the  necessity  of 
commencing  to  employ  fires  too  early,  which 
is  an  evil.  The  atmosphere  must  be  kept 
tolerably  dry,  by  avoiding  the  use  of  too  much 
moisture  about  the  house. 

Watering. — The  supply  of  water,  both  to 
the  roots  and  to  the  atmosphere,  must  be 
diminished,  though  not  to  an  extent  that 
would  subject  the  plants  to  injury  from 
drought.  No  water  should  be  applied  to  the 
plants  at  this  season  of  the  year,  except  during 
the  morning,  so  that  the  extraneous  moisture 
may  dry  up  before  night.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  this  will  probably  become  very 
important. 


Climbers. — Those  intended  for  early  flower- 
ing plants  next  year  should  be  pruned,  if  it 
was  not  done  in  September. 

Tea-scented  Jtoses. — The  plants  that  have 
been  preparing  for  removal  here,  should  now 
be  coming  into  flower,  and  will  serve  as  very 
desirable  objects  of  ornament  for  some  time  to 
come.  Indeed,  by  retarding  some  of  these 
plants,  and  attending  to  get  the  forced  ones  on 
early,  the  conservatory  should  not  be  without 
roses,  till  they  are  plentiful  in  the  open  air. 

Forced  Flowers. — The  plants  that  have 
been  brought  forward  in  the  forcing-house 
will  require  to  be  very  carefully  managed,  in 
consequence  of  their  tender  nature,  and  the 
season — every  day  becoming  more  unfavour- 
able for  tender  plants.  In  taking  them  from 
one  house  to  the  other,  great  care  is  necessary 
to  avoid  exposing  them  to  the  open  air  ;  if 
they  are  moved  openly  it  should  only  be  when 
the  air  is  mild ;  at  all  other  times  they  should 
be  carried  under  cover  or  protection  of  some 
kind.  A  hand-barrow,  or  basket  fitted  with 
lightframe-work,  and  covered  with  transparent 
calico,  would  be  very  useful  for  this  purpose, 
for  some  five  or  six  months  of  the  winter  sea- 
son. Much  of  the  gaiety  of  the  conservatory, 
for  the  next  three  or  four  months,  will  depend 
on  a  good  supply  of  (lowers,  artificially  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose.  Some  will  have  to  be 
forced,  such  as  the  Dutch  bulbs — Hyacinths, 
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Narcissus,  &c,  and  some  shrubs,  as  Eoses, 
Lilacs,  &c,  together  with  such  green-house 
plants  as  Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c.  :  others  will 
have  been  retarded  beyond  their  ordinary 
flowering  period,  by  removing  all  the  flowers 
during  summer,  up  to  a  particular  period  in 
the  autumn  proper  for  securing  them  in  suc- 
cession ;  such  as  these  are  Salvias,  Cal- 
ceolarias, and  similar  green-house  plants : 
another  class  of  plants  will  not  have  been 
retarded,  but  raised,  and  contrived  so  as  to 
come  into  flower  at  this  season  ;  these  will  be 
the  late  propagated  Pelargoniums,  the  Chrys- 
anthemums, &c.  All  these  plants,  when  in 
flower,  must  have  the  best  situation  the  con- 
servatory offers ;  they  must  have  all  the  light 
that  can  be  secured,  and  while  they  are  duly 
watered,  all  symptoms  of  dampness  and  decay 
•must  be  guarded  against ;  and  when  the  plants 
have  done  blooming,  if  they  are  valued  for 
another  season,  they  must  be  protected 
throughout  the  winter — and  well-treated  too, 
in  the  particular  structures  congenial  to  their 
nature. 

THE   GREEN-HOUSE. 

This  is  the  intermediate  period  between  the 
excitement  of  summer  influences  and  the 
dreariness  and  torpor  of  winter,  and  plants 
are  not  insensible  to  this  changed  state  of 
things.  As  no  growth  can  be  perfect  and  com- 
plete, except  when  made  under  the  full  influence 
of  light,  to  enable  the  elaborating  functions  to 
perform  their  office,  so  it  must  be  evident  that 
with  the  now  diminished  light,  the  less  growth 
that  plants  are  allowed  to  make,  between  the 
present  time  and  next  spring,  the  better  for 
them,  so  far  as  the  ultimate  vigour  of  their 
constitution  is  concerned.  The  treatment 
adopted,  therefore,  must  be  such  as  to  favour 
the  maturing  of  the  growth  already  made, 
rather  than  the  exciting  of  any  fresh  growth. 
This  applies  equally  to  plants  of  all  kinds, 
excepting  those  which  are  intended  to  flower 
out  of  their  natural  season  ;  and  obviously 
condemns  the  practice  of  setting  plants  so  close 
together  as  to  crowd  each  other  in  any  way. 
Early  in  the  month  green-house  plants  of  all 
kinds  must  be  so  placed  that  protection 
may  be  afforded  them,  should  it  prove  to  be 
necessary. 

Routine  matters. — There  are  some  few 
matters  worth  mentioning,  that  apply  equally 
in  every  place,  and  may,  therefore,  be  noticed 
here,  to  prevent  repetition.  The  removal  of 
all  dead  or  decaying  leaves,  is  one  of  these  ; 
this  requires  constant  attention,  and  though 
apparently  simple  as  it  may  appear,  it  should 
be  carefully  done ;  it  is  better  to  pick  off  the 
leaf,  leaving  the  base  of  the  footstalk  untouched, 
rather  than  to  remove  it  close  to  the  stem,  by 
which  the  latter  is  liable  to  become  injured. 


Then,  again,  every  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  should  be  care- 
fully stirred  up  ;  if  it  be  overgrown  with 
moss,  or  appears  exhausted,  remove  it,  an  inch 
or  so  in  depth,  and  replace  by  some  fresh  soil 
of  the  same  nature;  if  it  does  not  require  this, 
it  should  be  stirred  up,  and  then  neatly  level- 
led. This  attention,  together  with  the  proper 
arranging  of  the  plants,  should  be  looked  to  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  set  in  the 
house,  and  must  not  be  neglected  throughout 
the  winter.  Cleanliness,  in  every  particular 
too,  should  be  unremittingly  persevered  in. 

House  for  Miscellaneous  Plants. — 
Temperature,  <fc. — When  the  plants  are  first 
brought  into  the  house,  it  is  important  that 
they  are  not  too  much  crowded  together,  and 
also  that  they  are  allowed  plenty  of  air.  In- 
deed, if  the  weather  is  at  all  mild,  the  venti- 
lators should  be  allowed  to  stand  open  night 
and  day,  closing  them  only — and  that  partially 
or  entirely,  according  to  circumstances— during 
cold  nights,  and  in  intervals  of  cold,  rough 
weather.  A  good  average  temperature  for 
green-house  plants  is  45  degs.  by  day,  and 
it  may  be  as  low  as  35  degs.  at  night,  with- 
out injury  to  the  plants,  unless  they  include 
some  of  those  which  are  of  a  tender  nature. 
The  temperature  of  a  green-house,  however, 
is  very  fluctuating,  because  it  is  desirable  to 
secure  free  ventilation  as  often  as  possible  ; 
and  in  these  cases,  the  temperature  will  neces- 
sarily vary  according  to  the  external  weather; 
besides,  except  some  particular  object  is  in 
view,  these  fluctuations  are  of  very  little 
importance,  so  that  the  frost  is  fairly  excluded, 
and  the  temperature  does  not  far  exceed  the 
maximum  of  50  degs.  At  night  the  tempera- 
ture should  never  be  over  40  degs.  In  water- 
ing the  plants  no  more  ought  to  be  given  them 
than  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  themfrom  becom- 
ing dry  ;  in  fact,  the  plants  should  be  placed  on 
short  allowance,  the  object  being  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible  the  development  of  additional 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  that 
which  is  produced  in  as  healthy  a  state  as 
possible.  Cold  water  should  never  be  used  ; 
it  should  always  be  as  warm  as  the  house,  and 
if  it  be  not  rain  water,  should  have  been  for 
some  hours  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

Primulas. — Pot  on  a  few  in  succession  into 
six-inch  pots,  being  very  particular  to  drain 
them  efficiently. 

Cacti,  and  other  Succulent  plants,  should  be 
kept  rather  more  stringently  dry  than  other 
plants,  though  this  should  not  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  cause  them  to  shrivel  up.  When 
they  are  at  rest,  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
atmosphere  around  them  should  be  kept  clear 
of  all  stagnant  or  accumulated  dampness. 

Chrysanthemums. — Let  these  have  as  much 
I  light  and  air  as  possible  while  they  are  ex- 
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panding  their  flowers,  in  order  that  the  colours 
may  come  clear  and  bright.  Let  them  be 
kept  well  watered,  so  that  the  leaves  may 
remain  fresh  and  green  ;  weak  manure  water 
applied  in  a  clear  state  is  an  important  assist- 
ant in  effecting  this  ;  it  may  be  used  alter- 
nately with  clean  water.  The  plants  should 
now  all  be  got  under  cover. 

Cyclamens. — If  any  of  the  plants  are  show- 
ing signs  of  growth,  let  them  be  re-potted, 
using  a  mixture  of  half  peat  and  half  sandy 
loam,  both  in  a  rough  state.  Bulbs  three 
inches  across  will  not  require  a  larger  pot 
than  the  size  which  is  sis  inches  in  diameter. 
These  plants  which  are  thus  naturally  com- 
mencing to  grow,  are  those  which  should  be 
accelerated  by  a  little  heat  ;  they  should  there- 
fore be  removed  to  the  cool  part  of  a  stove  or 
forcing-house. 

Dutch  Bulb?  intended  for  forcing,  ought  to 
be  secured  and  potted,  not  later  than  the 
early  part  of  this  month. 

Cestrum  aurantiacum  is  a  good  plant  for 
winter-flowering,  and  if  not  possessed  should 
be  added  to  the  collection.  It  will  be  gay 
with  bunches  of  orange-coloured  flowers  for 
a  considerable  period  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  ;  and  these  are  succeeded  by  showy 
white  berries. 

Heatii  House.  —  Temperature,  <J-c. — 
During  all  mild  weather,  night  and  day,  this 
house  should  stand  open  as  far  as  possible,  so 
that  there  may  be  free  ventilation.  The  day 
temperature  is  certain  to  be  high  enough 
for  the  plants  ;  and  at  night  they  only  require 
to  be  just  secure  against  frost.  The  plants 
kept  in  this  house  suffer  irreparably  from 
drought  ;  care  must  therefore  be  taken  that 
they  are  supplied  with  water,  so  as  to  keep 
them  just  thoroughly  moistened  ;  an  over 
supply  at  this  season  produces  consequences 
almost  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  those  result- 
ing from  drought. 

Seeds  of  Ericas  may  now  be  sown  in  pots 
of  sandy  peat  soil,  and  the  pots  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  the  house ;  they  ought  to  stand 
two  years  before  they  are  destroyed,  as  plants 
will  generally  continue  to  make  their  appear- 
ance during  that  time. 

Arranging  the  Plants. — As  regards  the 
space  to  be  allowed  for  each  plant,  no  rule 
can  be  set  down  ;  it  is  however  above  all 
things  erroneous  to  let  them  be  crowded  or 
close  together,  either  now  or  in  the  growing 
season  ;  at  the  latter  period,  free  space  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  growth  of  the 
plants  may  be  unimpeded  by  the  shade,  either 
lateral  or  vertical,  of  crowding  plants ;  at 
the  former  period,  it  is  no  less  necessary  to 
keep  the  growth  already  made  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  choicest  and  most  delicate 
plants  should  be  phced  in  the  best  situations, 


that  is,  chiefly  where  they  will  get  most 
light,  and  the  purest  and  freest  air,  avoiding 
draughts  however.  The  front  platform  ge- 
nerally offers  these  advantages  ;  and  small 
plants  usually  become  its  chief  occupants  ; 
larger  specimens  of  rarity  or  value  being 
placed  at  intervals  among  them.  Plants  in 
bloom  are  also  set  in  prominent  positions  of 
this  kind,  so  as  to  produce  as  much  effect 
as  possible  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view. 
The  larger  plants  occupying  the  principal 
part  of  the  house  are  not  to  be  placed  so  as 
to  form  an  even,  uniform  bank  of  foliage  ; 
some  of  the  choicer  plants  should  stand  out 
prominently,  by  being  elevated  above  the 
rest,  on  small  blocks  or  inverted  pots.  It 
is,  moreover,  preferable  to  keep  the  plants 
of  each  particular  kind  as  near  together  as 
possible,  and  not  allow  them  to  be  placed  in 
heterogeneous  mixture  ;  this  acts  as  an  almost 
certain  check  on  formality  of  arrangement, 
which  should  at  all  times  be  avoided. 

Azaleas. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
a  plant  or  two  of  the  earliest  bloomed  of 
the  varieties  of  Indian  Azalea,  and  in  which 
a  fullness  or  plumpness  of  the  buds  is  to  be 
observed,  may  be  taken  to  the  cool  end  of  the 
plant  stove,  or  to  the  flower-forcing  house, 
where  they  may  be  subjected  to  a  temperature 
of  from  sixty  degs.  to  seventy  degs. ;  this  will 
accelerate  their  development,  and,  if  they  are 
not  too  rapidly  excited,  they  will  bloom  nicely 
during  the  winter,  when  they  will,  no  doubt, 
be  welcome  objects. 

Camellia-House.  —  Temperature,  #c. — 
Keep  the  day  temperature  of  this  house  about 
45  degs.,  and  the  night  temperature  con- 
siderably lower.  Allow  free  ventilation  daily, 
and  also  at  night  if  the  weather  be  mild.  The 
plants  require  to  be  just,  evenly,  and  regularly 
moistened  ;  but,  being  in  a  comparatively 
inactive  state,  they  will  not  require  so  much 
water  to  effect  this  as  formerly. 

Camellias. — Attend  to  the  preparing  of  a 
few  plants  in  succession  for  the  forcing-house, 
by  placing  them  in  the  warmest  part  of  this 
structure  previous  to  their  removal.  Neglect 
in  watering  Camellias — whether  too  much  or 
too  little  is  applied — is  perhaps  less  easily 
remedied  than  with  most  plants,  as  their 
growth  is  slow  and  permanent ;  therefore  be 
very  particular  to  have  them  properly  at- 
tended to  in  this  respect. 

Orange  trees,  Myrtles,  and  similar  plants, 
should  be  top  dressed,  cleaned,  and  set  in 
order  for  the  winter.  See  that  the  drainage 
of  these  is  perfect  and  efficient. 

Pelargonium-House. — Temperature,  £c. 
— Perhaps  there  is  no  department  of  the 
green-house  which  requires  such  close  atten- 
tion during  the  winter  season,  as  the  Pclar- 
gonium-hou-c  ;  this  is  in  consequence  of  many 
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of  the  plants  being  much  more  in  a  growing 
state  than  others.  Pelargoniums  and  Calceo- 
larias, for  example,  should  progress,  though 
more  slowly  now  than  during  more  genial 
seasons  ;  and  the  plants,  too,  are  more  im- 
patient of  cold,  and  consequently  require  more 
particular  attention  to  guard  them  against 
frost.  The  temperature  of  the  house  need 
not,  however,  be  kept  very  high  ;  an  average 
of  45  degs.  by  day,  and  40  degs.  at  night 
is  quite  high  enough  by  any  artificial  con- 
trivance in  regulating  the  airing.  Fires  will 
be  unnecessary  yet.  Air  should  be  freely 
admitted  if  the  weather  is  mild  ;  if  rough  and 
boisterous,  less  freely,  but  still  to  some  extent, 
and  that  as  fully  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
on  the  calm  side  of  the  house.  Persons  are 
generally  far  too  much  afraid  of  ventilating 
their  houses  as  winter  approaches,  but  it  is 
bad  policy  to  refrain  from  doing  so,  to  the 
full  extent  which  the  circumstances  in  each 
case  will  allow.  In  respect  to  watering,  the 
plants  in  this  house  require  just  the  attention 
we  have  so  often  explained  as  suitable  for 
growing  plants,  to  be  watered  so  much  as  to 
keep  them  just  moderately  and  evenly  mois- 
tened. Being  rather  juicy  plants,  it  is  per- 
haps as  well  to  keep  them  a  little  short,  but 
this  must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  any 
material  check,  which  would  be  injurious  to 
their  blooming. 

Pelargoniums. — The  old  plants  will  have 
been  all  cut  down,  and  repotted  as  previously 
explained ;  and  they  should  now  form  nice 
stocky  plants,  with  active  roots,  and  young 
shoots  in  various  stages  of  development :  these 
should  be  thinned  and  topped  according  to 
circumstances,  so  as  to  give  the  young  shoots 
room  to  grow,  and  cause  them  to  branch  out 
in  a  bushy  manner.  The  forwardest  may  be 
potted  into  larger  pots,  using  a  rough  compost 
of  rather  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  ;  and  the 
lowermost  shoots  should  be  tied  out,  or  rather 
downwards,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  a  position 
to  grow  over  the  edges  of  the  pot  as  they  ad- 
vance in  size  :  the  neatest  way  of  fixing  them 
is  to  pass  a  band  of  bass  matting  (or  wire) 
just  under  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  pull  the 
shoots  down  towards  this,  as  low  as  they  will 
bear  to  be  pulled,  by  fine  strands  of  bass  mat- 
ting. This  is  much  neater  than  using  stakes ; 
besides,  every  shoot  can  be  tied  exactly  in  its 
required  position,  while  the  tie  is  hardly  to  be 
seen.  Cuttings  that  are  well  furnished  with 
roots  may  be  potted  into  separate  pots,  early 
in  the  month.  See  p.  405  in  respect  to  the 
autumn  and  winter  flowering  plants. 

Scarlet  Pelargoniums  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground,  and  any  other  plants  of  similar 
habit,  which  it  is  desired  to  take  up  and  pot, 
for  preserving  through  the  winter,  should  be 
attended  before  they  are  at  all  affected  by 


frost ;  they  ought,  therefore,  to  have  attention 
early  in  the  month.  Take  them  up  whole, 
and  as  carefully  as  possible ;  by  no  means 
prune  them ;  after  potting,  place  them  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  keep  the  frame  close,  and 
shade,  and  sprinkle  the  plants  frequently  with 
water,  till  they  will  bear  exposure  to  the  sun. 
When  they  are  established,  they  may  be  placed 
in  any  corner  of  the  Pelargonium-house  for 
the  winter,  and  simply  require  to  be  kept  very 
moderately  supplied  with  water,  and  to  have 
the  leaves  removed  as  they  decay. 

Calceolarias.  —  If  a  sufficient  number  of 
plants  has  not  been  secured,  the  earlier  parts 
of  the  month  may  be  made  available  for  put- 
ting in  additional  cuttings,  which  soon  root  if 
planted  in  spongy  soil,  mixed  with  sand,  and 
placed  in  a  mild  hotbed ;  pot  them  off  when 
rooted.  The  plants  previously  raised  must  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  seedlings  should 
be  encouraged. 

Fuchsias. — Those  taken  up  from  the  border 
and  potted,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  just  referred  to ; 
and  those  also  which  have  been  grown  in  pots 
may  be  similarly  treated,  so  far  as  their  winter 
preservation  is  concerned. 

Tropeeolums,  if  they  have  started  into 
growth,  should  be  carefully  potted,  and  re- 
ceive every  encouragement  the  season  of  the 
year  will  admit  of  in  extending  their  growth. 
If  they  can  be  kept  from  growing  till  the 
spring,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better;  but 
after  they  have  started,  it  is  folly  to  attempt 
to  check  them. 

Cinerarias. — Shift  on  successions  of  these 
useful  plants,  and  let  them  be  carefully 
watered. 

Insects. — All  the  plants  grown  here  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  aphides  (green-fly, 
or  plant-louse)  ;  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  per- 
ceived, the  remedy  of  fumigation  must  be 
resorted  to. 

THE    PLANT    STOVE. 

One  business  connected  with  the  present 
season  is  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  plants. 
In  this  house,  besides  what  was  said  under  the 
head  Heath-house  in  reference  to  giving  the 
lightest  and  most  favourable  situations  to  the 
choicest  plants,  and  not  crowding  them  one  on 
the  other,  there  is  here  the  additional  con- 
sideration of  locating  the  tenderest  subjects  at 
the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  if,  as  usually 
happens,  one  end  is  warmer  than  the  other. 
The  stirring  and  renewing  of  the  surface  soil, 
also  previously  noticed,  equally  require  atten- 
tion in  the  management  of  stove  plants.  The 
general  features  of  a  gradual  change  of  treat- 
ment, adopted  in  order  to  bring  the  plants  to  the 
regimen  of  winter  management  from  the  more 
liberal  treatment  of  summer,  as  already  noticed 
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at  p.  442,  must  be  adhered  to.  Additional 
growth — to  any  extent  at  least — must  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  process  of  maturing  the  pre- 
vious growth  assisted  by  a  comparatively  dry 
atmosphere  and  the  diminished  appliance  of 
water. 

Temperature,  tyc. — A  maximum  tempera- 
ture of  70  degs.  by  day,  and  60  degs.  by 
night,  may  be  allowed ;  but  the  temperature 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  fall  below  60 
degs.  by  day,  and  50  degs.  by  night ;  the 
average  mean  between  these  points,  or  a  little 
higher  perhaps,  will  generally  be  sufficient. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  decline  from  the  summer 
temperature  too  rapidly;  it  should  be  done 
gradually,  so  that  while  the  declension  is  going 
on,  there  may  yet  be  heat  enough  to  assist  in 
maturing  and  ripening  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  As  regards  ventilation,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  rule  that  more  or  less  fresh  air 
should  be  admitted  daily :  whenever  the  inter- 
nal temperature  is  higher  than  the  maximum 
point  already  named — as  it  will  sometimes, 
perhaps  often,  be,  from  the  influence  of  the 
sun— admit  sufficient  air  to  prevent  its  rising 
many  degrees  beyond  that  point ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  temperature  is  low,  and  but  little 
can  be  admitted,  still  admit  that  little,  so  that 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  the  mini- 
mum. Shading  may  be  altogether  discon- 
tinued for  the  season.  Moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  must  now  be  limited. 

Watering. — In  watering  the  growing  plants, 
bear  in  mind  what  has  been  already  said  on 
this  subject;  let  it  be  applied  in  the  morning; 
the  torpid  ones  should  get  no  water,  and  those 
which  are  partially  so,  very  little  indeed. 

Oleanders. — Another  set  of  cuttings  planted 
now,  and  managed  as  intimated  at  p.  406,  will 
make  nice  small  blooming  plants  by  next 
autumn. 

Epiphyllum  truncation. — Some  plants  of 
this  very  beautiful  Cactus  should  be  taken 
into  heat  now,  to  cause  them  to  throw  out 
their  flower  buds,  which,  when  developed, 
make  a  fine  display.  The  plants  should  be 
taken  in  in  rotation,  at  short  intervals,  and 
will  then  furnish  a  succession  of  bloom. 

Winter  Plants. — The  plants  of  Aphelandra, 
Justicia,  and  others,  provided  for  blooming  in 
winter,  must  be  looked  to :  if  they  are  likely 
now  to  want  larger  pots,  let  them  be  repotted 
early  in  the  month.  Water  them  carefully — 
that  is,  do  not  apply  too  much  ;  and  give  them 
the  advantage  of  a  good  situation. 

Schubertia  graveolens,  a  handsome  white- 
flowered  climber,  suitable  for  pots,  should  now 
be  potted  for  winter  flowering ;  young,  vigor- 
ous plants  should  be  selected. 

Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  Achimenes,  and 
similar  plants,  which  are  past  the  flowering 
state,  should  be  brought  to  a  state  of  repose 


by  gradually  withholding  water.  Achimenes 
and  Gesneras  may  be  dried  off  completely, 
and  some  persons  treat  Gloxinias  in  the  same 
way;  but  it  is  generally  thought  better  not  to 
dry  them  completely. 

Clerodendrons,  and  other  free -growing 
plants  that  have  been  in  large  pots,  should  be 
transferred  to  smaller  ones,  to  stand  the 
winter. 

Euphorbia,  fulgens  should  be  kept  rather 
dry  for  a  month  or  so,  to  accelerate  its  subse- 
quent flowering. 

ORCHIDACEOUS    HOUSE. 

Many  showy  kinds  will  yet  be  in  a  bloom- 
ing state,  so  that  the  house  will  provide  a 
scene  of  gaiety,  now  that  other  flowers  are 
getting  more  rare  than  hitherto.  The  practice 
of  removing  plants  that  have  completed  their 
growth  to  a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere, 
must  be  followed  up  as  occasions  offer. 

Temperature,  Sfc. — Some  decline  must  be 
observed  in  the  temperature  corresponding  to 
the  advance  of  the  season.  A  mean  heat  of 
70  degs.  by  day,  and  60  degs.  at  night, 
for  the  warmer  house,  and  5  or  8  degs. 
lower  for  the  cool  house,  will  be  proper, 
allowing  the  decline  of  heat  however  to  be 
gradual, — not  sudden.  Atmospheric  moisture 
in  the  former  case  must  be  slightly,  and  in 
the  latter  materially,  reduced.  Very  little 
ventilation  is  necessary  for  some  months  to 
come  ;  still  when  mild  intervals  occur,  it  may 
be  well  to  admit  a  slight  amount  of  fresh  air. 
Shading  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with  for 
the  season. 

Potting. — "Where  any  of  the  plants  have 
lately  gone  out  of  bloom,  they  may  be  re- 
potted if  necessary,  or  the  material  about 
their  roots  may  be  removed  if  they  are  in 
baskets  or  on  blocks  :  if  this  is  carefully  done 
now,  they  will  be  ready  to  start  into  growth 
at  the  proper  season.  Such  plants  must  be 
kept  comparatively  dry. 

Resting  the  Plants. — There  is  one  point  of 
treatment  connected  with  the  removal  of  the 
plants  to  a  lower  temperature  (whether  fresh 
potted  or  otherwise)  that  requires  notice  ; 
it  is  this  : — if  the  soil,  when  they  are  so  re- 
moved, is  considerably  charged  with  moisture, 
or  is  allowed  either  to  become  or  remain  so, 
while  they  are  in  this  resting  state,  the  pro- 
bable consequence  is,  that  the  plants,  at  least 
the  roots,  will  rot  off",  and  be  destroyed.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  see  that  the  soil  is 
comparatively — not  excessively — dry,  pre- 
viously to  their  being  removed.  This  entirely 
obviates  the  evil  in  question. 

Growing  Plants. — Any  plants  that  may  have 
commenced  growing,  should  be  kept  in  the 
most  favourable  positions  as  regards  heat  and 
light :  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  look  to  top- 
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dressing  them,  and  renewing  the  surface  soil, 
if  this  is  at  all  requisite.  Plants  in  this  state 
must  be  kept  moderately  moistened. 

Zygopetalums. — When  these  plants  com- 
mence their  growth,  which  generally  happens 
about  this  season  of  the  year,  they  should  be 
repotted,  into  pots  of  suitable  size,  three-parts 
filled  with  potsherds,  and  the  remainder  coarse 
peat  raised  two  inches  or  so  above  the  pot. 
They  must  be  kept  in  a  moist  growing  tem- 
perature. 

Epidendrums,  Brassias,  and  31axillarias, 
of  various  kinds,  will  probably  be  in  the  same 
state  as  the  Zygopetalums  ;  and  in  that  case 
require  to  be  similarly  treated. 

Insects. — The  time  that  is  now  unoccupied 
by  pursuits  so  pressing  and  varied  as  those 
which  present  themselves  during  summer, 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  examining  the 
plants,  and  destroying  any  insects  that  may 
infest  them,  particularly  those  of  the  coccus 
family,  which  soon  render  the  plants  filthy 
if  not  removed ;  various  mixtures  and  washes 
are  recommended  for  this  purpose,  but  there 
is  nothing  better  than  clean  water,  a  sponge, 
and  a  little  care  and  patience. 

FORCING-HOUSE    FOR    FLOWERS. 

Temperature,  fyc. — Where  flower-forcing 
is  carried  on  to  any  extent,  the  house  is  re- 
quired to  be  in  regular  work  by  the  middle  or 
end  of  this  month  at  the  latest,  and  therefore 
the  internal  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  must 
be  steadily  and  regularly  maintained.  When 
the  house  is  first  closed,  so  to  speak,  sufficient 
ventilation  must  be  maintained  to  keep  the 
temperature  but  very  little  raised  above  the 
external  air,  the  minimum  being  about  50  degs. 
by  night,  and  60  degs.  by  day  :  all  sudden 
transitions  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  well 
as  cold  draughts  of  air. 

Watering. — This  operation  should  be  at- 
tended to  regularly,  the  quantity  being  re- 
gulated by  the  requirements  of  each  individual 
plant :  take  care  that  none  become  soddened 
in  their  pots,  on  account  of  the  retentive 
nature  of  the  soil,  whether  natural  or  artificial ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  be  equally  careful  that 
by  porosity  of  soil,  or  by  the  drying  of  the 
earth,  the  water  does  not  escape  from  the  pot, 
without  thoroughly  soaking  the  soil.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  house  should  also  be  kept 
moist,  by  keeping  the  paths  wet. 

Moses. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  a 
quantity  of  these  should  be  introduced,  so  as 
to  have  them  in  bloom  about  Christmas.  Ex- 
amine the  state  of  their  roots,  especially  as  to 
any  danger  of  the  earth  becoming  soddened. 
Clean  the  pots  and  surface  of  the  mould,  and 
also  prune  them  if  they  require  it ;  but  they 
ought  to  have  been  got  into  shape  by  the 
summer  pruning,  so  as  to  be  now  well  furnished 


with  fine  plump  buds,  on  short  shoots.  The 
Chinese  Eoses  will  be  blooming  freely  in  the 
pits,  and  will  need  little  or  no  house  treat- 
ment yet. 

Pelargoniums. — Those  cut  down  and  grown 
in  pits  for  early  forcing,  should  receive  their 
final  shift  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 
be  placed  in  the  green-house  until  wanted  to 
force.  Use  a  rich  loamy  soil,  and  moderate- 
sized  pots,  being  guided  in  this  by  the  situa- 
tions they  will  be  required  to  decorate  even- 
tually. For  these  purposes  a  considerable 
number  in  small  pots  is  very  often  handy  for 
filling  baskets,  and  vases,  where  plants  in 
large  pots  would  make  a  very  poor  show. 

Hyacinths. — Some  of  these  treated  as 
formerly  advised,  will  be  found  rooted  suffi- 
ciently by  the  end  of  the  month,  to  be  taken 
into  the  house.  They  should  be  forced  very 
gradually,  or  they  will  draw  up  very  weak. 
About  the  same  time  a  fresh  lot  should  be 
potted,  and  treated  as  before  stated. 

Narcissus. — These  should  receive  just  the 
same  treatment  as  the  last.  Both  require  a 
considerable  supply  of  water,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  stagnate  about  them,  or 
the  roots  will  speedily  rot. 

Tulips.  —  The  Tournesol  and  Van  Thol 
tulips,  both  the  single  and  double  varieties  of 
each,  may  be  included  as  requiring  the  same 
treatment  as  the  two  last. 

Crocuses  and  Snowdrops. — These  must  also 
be  similarly  treated,  recollecting  to  pot  them 
very  thick,  the  bulbs  touching  each  other,  or 
they  will  hardly  make  sufficient  show  to 
reward  the  trouble  taken  with  them. 

Lilacs,  and  other  hardy  shrubs,  should  be 
introduced,  and  forced  slowly  at  first,  or  as  the 
cold  dull  weather  comes  on,  their  flowers  are 
apt  to  perish  without  expanding. 

American  plants. — The  same  remarks  apply 
here.  Be  certain  that  the  ball  of  roots  is 
thoroughly  moist  all  through,  or  the  flowers 
will  fall  without  expanding,  and  the  plant  will 
also  most  probably  perish. 

Hydrangeas. — A  few  of  these  may  be  put 
in,  and  kept  well  watered.  When  once  in 
good  growth  they  require  a  pan  under  them, 
which  should  seldom  be  without  water, 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  if  introduced,  should  be 
kept  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  and  be 
brought  forward  very  slowly,  as  it  is  very  apt 
to  come  blind,  especially  if  the  plants  are 
recently  potted. 

PITS   AND    FRAMES. 

Almost  all  green-house  plants  may  be  kept 
in  frames  during  the  winter,  if  they  are  pro- 
perly prepared  for  their  reception,  and  are 
efficiently  protected  during  frosty  weather;  but 
if  there  is  green-bouse  room,  it  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  have  only  a  few  duplicates  of  the 
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hardier  kinds  so  circumstanced,  as  the  re- 
mainder of  this  kind  of  accommodation  may  be 
more  usefully  employed  in  sheltering  half- 
hardy  plants  of  various  kinds.  As  there  is 
considerable  inconvenience  attending  extensive 
removals  of  plants  when  the  winter  is  much 
advanced,  it  is  better  to  get  these  things  all 
properly  arranged  for  the  winter,  as  soon  after 
this  time  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

Half-hardy  plants. — Such  of  these  as  it 
may  be  intended  to  keep  in  the  pit  during 
winter,  and  all  but  the  most  tender  may  be  so 
kept,  should  be  well  attended,  especially 
during  the  earlier  part  of  winter.  They  re- 
quire great  attention,  so  that  they  do  not  get 
too  much  water,  which  would  cause  them  to 
damp  off,  as  the  technical  phrase  is,  that  is, 
the  entire  plant  or  portions  of  it  would  rot 
away  or  decay,  and  become  mouldy,  and  this 
when  once  commenced  would  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  plants.  Another 
cause  which  produces  this  effect,  is  keeping  the 
plants  closely  shut  up  in  a  damp  confined 
atmosphere  ;  and  to  avoid  this,  no  more  water 
than  is  necessary  should  be  used  inside  the 
frames,  and  as  much  air  as  possible  should  be 
allowed  ;  indeed,  whenever  the  weather  is  at 
all  mild  and  dry,  the  plants  should  be  fully 
exposed,  and  at  all  other  times,  except  during 
severe  frost,  more  or  less  air  should  be  ad- 
mitted. Whenever  it  was  found  to  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  pits  nearly  or  quite  closed,  a 
few  lumps  of  unslacked  lime  placed  so  as  not 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  plants,  would  serve 
to  abstract  a  portion  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  render  it  drier.  If  the 
plants  get  mouldy,  a  little  slacked  lime  in 
powder  may  be  scattered  over  them. 

A  Ipine  plants  should  be  plunged  in  dry  coal 
ashes,  tan,  old  sawdust,  or  some  such  loose 
material,  to  keep  the  frost  from  the  roots  ; 
and  a  situation  should  be  chosen  for  them 
where  they  may  be  protected  from  rain  and 
severe  frost  by  wooden  shutters,  thatched 
covers,  or  other  convenient  modes. 

Neapolitan  Violets. — If  these  plants  are 
not  potted,  and  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
green-house,  a  bed  should  be  made  up  for  a 
one-light  box,  in  which  the  plants  may  be 
successfully  preserved  by  a  little  care.  The 
bed  may  be  built  up  two  feet  high  of  faggot- 
wood  stacked  closely,  on  which  a  foot  thick  of 
short  half  decayed  dryish  litter  may  be  spread, 
sloping  considerably  from  the  back  to  the 
front  :  the  frame  is  then  to  be  set  on,  and  if 
the  plants  arc  in  pots,  which  is  the  best  plan, 
it  may  be  filled  with  dry  plunging  material, 
sufficient  to  raise  the  pots  when  plunged 
within  a  foot  of  the  glass.  If  the  plants  are 
not  in  pots,  the  frame  must  be  filled  up  with 
dryish  sandy  soil,  and  the  plants  planted  just 
clear  of  one  another.     They  require  as  much 


air  as  can  be  given  them,  and  to  be  guarded 
from  rain,  or  dampness  of  any  kind,  more  than 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  just  evenly  moist. 

Orchises. — Most  of  the  British  Orchids,  if 
the  roots  are  obtained  with  care,  and  potted, 
may  be  forced  like  Hyacinths,  and  would  form 
a  very  pretty  variety  among  forced  flowers. 

THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

In  this  month,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  there 
are  many  straggling  beauties  to  be  found  in  a 
large   collection ;   what   with  the  Perpetuals 
which  in  mild  weather  will  be  found  blooming 
occasionally  till    Christmas,    and    the    China 
kinds,  which   continue  blooming    as   long   as 
they  grow,    there    is    sure   to  be  plenty  of 
flowers.     Some  of  the  summer  roses  will  have 
begun  to  lose  their  leaves  if  the  weather  be 
cold,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  some 
steps  should  be  taken  towards  procuring  stocks. 
If  you  have  to   collect  them   3'ourself,    you 
should  be  looking  out  for  them,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  persons  who  make  a  business  of  it, 
and  you  should  give  your  orders  so  that  you 
may  look  to  be   furnished  pretty  soon.     In 
some  seasons  there  are  plenty  to  be  had  by 
the  end  of  this  month ;  in  others  they  are  not 
ripe  enough.     If  you  obtain  any,  trim  off  all 
side  branches,  prune  the  roots  by  cutting  all 
the  bruised  ends  smooth,  and  sawing  off  any 
straggling  lumps  of  the  woody  portion  so  as 
to  induce  the  formation  of  new  and  better 
roots.  Then  plant  them  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart,   and  three  feet  from  row  to  row  ;  let 
there  be  stakes  driven  four  feet  six  inches 
apart  on   the   same  line   as  the  stocks,   and 
fasten  rods  of  some    kind    from  one  to  the 
other  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  also  near 
the  tops ;  to  these  rods  all  the  stocks  should 
be  fastened,  both  at  the  bottom  row  and  the 
top,  so  that  the  wind  cannot  disturb  the  roots. 
Each  row  should  have  the  stocks  pretty  nearly 
of  a  height,  three  feet  stocks  in  one  row  and 
four  feet  stocks  in  another,  and   so  on,  both 
for  appearance,  and  for  the  sake  of  applying 
the   same   amount  of  support  to  keep  them 
from  mischief  by  the  wind  ;  whereas  if  tall 
ones  and  short  ones  were  in  the  same  row, 
there  would   be  required  different  heights  of 
stakes  and  rods.     The  seedling  roses  must  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds  :    the  budded  ones  must 
be  examined  as  other  budded  roses  are,  and  it 
may  not  be  too  late  to  bud  some  of  the  China 
and   Noisette  kinds  on  China  stocks,  if  there 
be  any  good  enough  to  be  worth  propagating, 
or  proving  singular  in  the  foliage  to  be  worth 
hastening  by  that  process.     Any  of  the  seed- 
lings that  have  been  budded  and  bloomed  must 
be  either  condemned    and  thrown   away,   or 
adopted  and  propagated.    Not  only  must  those 
which   are  on   the  stocks  be  saved,  but  the 
original  plant    from  which   the  variety  was 
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produced.      Look  over  all  the  seedlings,  and 
cut  out  all  the  thin  spindley  shoots,  leaving 
the    strong    branches    the    full  length   to  go 
through  the  winter  at  any  rate,  for  it  will  be 
quite    soon    enough    to    prune    the    principal 
branches  in  the  spring.    If  it  be  a  dry  month 
it  will  be  necessary  to  water  all  planted-out 
young  roses  ;  the  larger  ones  being  established, 
will  take  their  chance, — indeed  their  roots  willi 
be  far  out  of  the  influence  of  wet  and  dry, 
but  the  seedlings  and  young  plants  in  or  out 
of  pots  will  be  found  with  but  shallow  roots, 
and  fibres  near  the  surface,  requiring  occa- 
sional refreshing  with  water,  or  they  would  | 


flag.  If  any  of  them  have  smoot'i  bark  and 
are  like  the  China  roses  in  habit,  they  will  be 
better  in  pots  of  rich  mould  and  under  the 
protection  of  a  cold  frame,  because  they  may 
keep  growing  all  the  winter  and  perhaps  bloom 
before  the  spring.  Look  well  to  former  di- 
rections. 

WINDOW  GARDENING. 

The  interior  alone  must  not  now  be  looked  to 
for  flowers.  If  there  is  a  green-house,  a  plant 
or  two  from  time  to  time  may  be  taken  from 
thence  ;  or  if  there  is  not  this  convenience,  the 
flower  market  must  be  resorted  to.    Occasion- 


ally some  of  the  Geraniums  or  Fuchsias,  that 
have  been  blooming  during  the  summer  out- 
side, will  not  be  out  of  bloom,  and  in  this  case 
they  may  be  removed  inside  until  their  bloom 
is  past.  They  must  have  all  the  light  possible, 
and  be  regularly,  but  only  moderately,  watered. 
Plant-vases. — In  addition  to  Moss-vases, 
which  have  been  already  recommended  as 
very  interesting  objects  for  the  winter,  some 
of  larger  dimensions,  of  which  the  annexed  is 
an  example,  might  be  provided  for  growing 
some  ot  the  smaller  and  more  beautiful  of  the 


Ferns,  either  native  or  exotic.  The  engraving 
represents  a  flat  table  about  two  feet  six  inches 
or  three  feet  wide,  below  the  level  of  which 
provision  is  made  for  the  roots,  and  on  which 
an  ornamental  dome  like  glass,  two  feet  in 
diameter,  is  placed  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  other  parts  of  the  plants. 

Geraniums,  and  other  similar  plants  which 
it  is  desired  to  preserve  through  the  winter, 
must  be  kept  inside  at  night,  and.  exposed 
only  in  fine  weather  during  the  day.  When 
they  are  taken  in,  manage  to  give  them  suffi- 
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cient  air,  so  that  the  transition  from  exposure 
to  confinement  is  not  too  sudden.  At  all 
times  when  the  weather  will  permit  they  will 
require  air,  and  when  it  is  too  cold  or  wet  to 
place  them  outside  they  may  get  a  little  by 
opening  the  window.  Do  not  cut  them  at 
this  season  ;  only  remove  the  decayed  leaves 
as  soon  as  they  are  turned  yellow  all  over. 
Keep  them  moderately  dry. 

Fuchsias  require  to  be  got  rather  dry  when 
the  flowering  is  over  :  they  will  lose  most  of 
their  leaves,  and  may  then  be  set  aside  in  aDy 
corner  free  from  frost,  for  the  winter. 

Myrtles,  and  other  evergreen  plants  re- 
quiring protection,  should  be  set  as  near  the 
windows  as  possible,  and  require  to  be  regu- 
larly watered  ;  but,  like  all  other  plants,  they 
must  not  have  too  liberal  a  supply  during  the 
winter. 

THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Alterations  of  flower-beds,  lawns,  gravel 
walks,  shrubberies,  &c,  are  more  conveniently 
done  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  at  any  other  ; 
and  the  alterations  now  involve  less  inter- 
ference with  the  planting  of  the  various  kinds 
of  flowers  than  if  deferred  till  the  spring. 

Anemones  for  early  flowering  should  be 
planted  during  this  month,  in  fine  dry  weather. 

Auriculas. — These  should  be  in  their  win- 
ter frames,  and  will  now  require  to  be  occa- 
sionally watered  to  keep  them  from  drooping  ; 
to  have  full  air  in  mild  weather,  and  some  at 
all  times ;  and  to  have  the  usual  routine 
attention  of  removing  dead  leaves,  and  occa- 
sionally stirring  up  the  soil. 

Beds  and  Borders  should  be  dug,  and  put 
in  neat  order  for  the  winter. 

Biennials  sown  in  the  summer,  for  flower- 
ing next  year,  if  not  planted  out,  may  be 
removed  early  in  the  .month  ;  they  are  better 
transplanted  now  than  in  the  spring. 

Bulbs  of  all  kinds,  grown  in  beds  in  the 
flower  garden,  may  lie  planted  without  delay  ; 
in  fact,  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better. 

Carnations. — The  layers  of  these,  in  pots, 
should  be  set  into  dry  cold  frames  for  the 
winter,  and  require  plenty  of  air  whenever  it 
can  be  given  them,  and  to  be  very  carefully 
watered.  If  any  are  planted  in  beds,  let  the 
soil  be  sometimes  hoed  in  line  dry  weather, 
and  pressed  about  the  plants. 

Crocuses. — Scarcely  any  flower  tends  so 
much  to  make  a  garden  gay  in  spring  as  tiiese 
little  harbingers  of  brighter  scenes.  They 
shofcld  be  planted  to  a  considerable  extent 
now.  Plant  each  colour  by  itself,  and  let 
them  be  put  in  rather  near  together  in  good 
broad  patches,  so  as  to  produce  some  effect 
when  in  bloom,  which  they  fall  much  short  in 
doing  if  distributed  over  a  larger  portion  of 
ground 
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-These  should  be  got  in 


some   time  this  month  if  required  to  bloom 
early  in  the  spring,  as  they  mostly  are. 

Dahlias. — Protect  the  base  of  the  stems 
and  the  crown,  by  laying  a  few  inches  thick 
of  dry  coal  ashes,  old  tun,  or  sawdust,  imme- 
diately around  them :  this  should  be  done 
before  they  are  injured  by  frost.  The  roots 
are  better  in  the  ground  till  next  mouth, 
whether  the  tops  are  killed  or  not. 

Edgings  to  walks  and  flower  borders  may 
be  planted  at  any  time  when  favourable  wea- 
ther offers. 

Ilepaticas. — Provide  these  for  carly.sprrng 
blooming  :  they  may  be  planted  in  small  beds, 
or  near  the  edges  of  the  flower  borders. 

Byacintlis. — Get  these  planted  in  the  beds 
for  blooming  in  spring,  as  soon  as  favourable 
— that  is,  dry — weather  offers  ;  they  may  be 
placed  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  two 
inches  deep. 

Jonquils  for  early  blooming  ought  now  to 
be  planted. 

Laivns. — The  mowing  of  the  lawns  should 
not  be  neglected,  at  least  once  a  fortnight, 
while  the  weather  is  genial  enough  to  admit 
of  the  grass  making  much  progress  in  growth. 

Narcissus  roots  intended  for  spring  flower- 
ing should  at  once  be  planted. 

Pansies. — The  cuttings  of  Pansies  must  be 
treated  according  to  circumstances.  If  potted, 
they  may  be  preserved  in  cold  airy  frames  ; 
and  if  not  potted,  this  may  be  done.  Others 
will  have  been — or  may  be,  if  the  weather  is 
favourable — planted  out  in  beds,  and  these 
may  be  protected  when  cold  weather  sets  in 
by  sticking  a  few  pieces  of  evergreen  boughs 
among  the  plants. 

Perennials  sown  during  the  summer  may 
now  be  planted  where  they  are  required  to 
bloom,  if  it  be  not  ahead}'  done.  The  plants 
in  the  beds  and  borders  may  be  taken  up  and 
divided,  if  necessary,  and  replanted. 

Picotces. — The  beds  of  these  should  be 
hoed  in  fine  weather,  so  as  to  keep  the  surface 
fresh ;  in  dry  weather  the  soil  should  be 
pressed  around  the  plants:  those  in  pots 
should  be  protected  in  airy,  dry,  cold  frames, 
and  very  carefully  watered. 

Pinhs. — The  b/is  of  pinks  should  have 
the  surface  hoed  in  fine  weather,  and  the  soil 
pressed  about  the  plants  when  dry,  so  as  to 
fix  them  firmly. 

Polyanthuses  and  Double  Primroses  may 
be  sheltered  a  little  by  a  few  loose  boughs,  or 
a  little  long  litter,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  Wintry. 

Ranunculuses. — Some  of  these,  especially 
the  Turbans,  for  early  flowering,  may  be 
planted  now ;  they  will  add  variety  to  the 
spring  flowers. 

Shrubs  and  Tins    may  be    removed    and 
planted  during  this  month  ;  and,  in  fact,  any 
G  G 
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time,  when  circumstances  are  favourable,  be- 
tween this  time  and  March.  Do  not  plant  if 
the  soil  is  much  saturated  with  wet. 

Snowdrops. — Beds  of  this  pretty  flower 
may  be  planted ;  or,  in  company  with  cro- 
cuses, it  forms  a  prett}'  edging  to  beds  of 
other  spring  flowers.  They  should  also  be 
freely  distributed  about  the  borders. 

Spring  Flowers  of  all  kinds  should  be  espe- 
cially attended  to.  By  far  too  little  care  is 
bestowed  to  obtain  these  in  abundance,  and 
thus  many  of  the  charms  of  a  flower  garden 
are  allowed  to  be  lost. 

Tulips. — The  soil  of  the  tulip-bed  should 
be  prepared  in  readiness  for  planting  the 
bulbs,  which  maybe  done,  at  six  inches  apart, 
any  time  at  the  end  of  this  month  or  begin- 
ning of  next,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition.  The  offsets  and 
small  bulbs  should  be  got  in  without  delay. 
The  common  and  early  varieties,  for  the  flower 
beds,  should  be  especially  thought  of. 

Walks. — At  this  time  of  the  year  the  walks 
should  be  kept  especially  clean  and  well  rolled, 
as  some  compensation  for  the  waning  beauty 
of  the  flower  garden. 

Wallflowers. — These,  if  not  planted  out  in 
the  borders  where  they  are  to  bloom,  should 
be  got  out  without  delay:  the  double  ones  are 
best  preserved  in  pots  in  the  frames  till  the 
spring,  as  severe  frost  would  greatly  injure 
them. 

Winter  Aconites  should  never  be  forgotten 
at  the  time  of  planting  other  bulbs. 

THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  commence 
the  winter  operations,  such  as  digging,  trench- 
ing, draining,  turning  composts  for  manure, 
and  laying  in  a  store  of  soils ;  also  collecting  all 
the  dry  materials,  as  pea  and  bean  straw,  &c, 
to  be  used  for  making  hurdles,  &c,  for  pro- 
tecting plants  through  the  winter.  The  prac- 
tice of  keeping  every  part  clean  and  neat 
must  never  be  overlooked. 

Artichokes  (Globe). — Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  some  dry  material,  as  leaves  or 
straw  litter,  should  be  put  neatly  around  the 
neck  of  each  plant.  In  mild  winters  this  is 
not  necessary,  but  it  is  better  to  be  provided 
against  a  severe  one. 

Artichokes  ( Jerusalem). — It  is  not  usual  to 
lift  these  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  required,  or 
if  wet,  they  may  be  taken  up  and  kept  as 
potatoes,  or  amongst  sand. 

Asparagus. — Cut  down  the  old  stalks,  which 
will  now  be  fully  ripe  ;  they  are  useful,  being 
of  a  dry  nature,  for  protecting  roses,  &c,  and 
should  be  laid  away  for  that  purpose  :  hoe  and 
rake  the  beds,  and  apply  a  coating  of  rich 
manure. 

Beans. — In  a  south  aspect  prepare  the  soil 


for  planting  the  first  crop,  which  will  be  ready 
for  use  about  May.  If  the  ground  is  ricli  add 
no  fresh  manure,  as  luxuriance  in  any  winter 
crop  is  not  desirable  ;  plant  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  The  Early  Mazagan  is  a  good 
sort,  and  can  be  put  in  rows  two  feet  apart, 
and  three  inches  in  the  row. 

Borecole. — Still  fill  up  any  spare  places 
with  these,  as  they  will  be  yet  serviceable. 

Brocoli. — Lay  over  those  which  are  very 
luxuriant,  this  check  will  make  them  better 
able  to  meet  the  winter.  In  the  early  sorts 
break  in  the  centre  leaves  upon  the  flower;  by 
this  means  they  may  be  kept  longer  and  safer. 

Beet. — After  the  middle  of  the  month  take 
the  roots  up,  choosing  a  dry  day,  and  use  the 
utmost  precaution  not  to  break  or  bruise  them 
in  any  way  :  the  roots  must  remain  untouched, 
and  the  leaves  should  be  cut  off  about  three 
inches  from  the  crown.  A  dark  cool  house 
or  a  cellar  will  be  found  best  adapted  for  their 
preservation,  and  they  may  be  packed  amongst 
dry  sand  or  mould. 

Cabbages. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
a  large  planting  should  be  made,  to  come  in 
early  in  spring  ;  have  the  ground  well  dug  or 
trenched.  If  the  ground  is  not  very  rich,  dig 
in  a  quantity  of  manure,  and  if  wet,  form  it 
into  banks  or  ridges,  and  plant  double  the 
quantity  requisite,  as  many  are  likely  to  go 
off  during  winter.  Prick  out  a  quantity  in 
some  sheltered  spot. 

Carrots. — The  bulk  of  these  may  be  taken 
up  and  stored  as  beet,  but  they  are  fresher 
when  taken  out  of  the  ground  as  required. 

Cauliflowers. — Those  sown  last  month  will 
now  be  ready  to  prick  out  in  frames,  hand- 
lights,  and  such  sheltered  places  as  beside  the 
south  wall.  It  is  well  to  have  a  number  put 
singly  into  three-inch  pots,  and  kept  in  frames 
or  cold  houses,  near  the  glass  ;  the  roots  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  matted,  or  they  will  be 
apt  to  button.  Previous  to  those  now  in  use 
getting  injured  by  the  frost,  it  is  well  to  go 
over  and  lift  carefully,  with  a  spade,  all  that 
are  likely  to  form  handsome  heads,  putting 
them  in  "  by  the  heels"  in  a  shed  or  frame,  as 
close  together  as  the  prevention  of  damp  will 
allow :  a  number  of  the  under  leaves  should 
be  first  taken  away,  and  by  this  means  they 
may  be  kept  for  months  :  a  yet  more  excel- 
lent way  is  to  cover  them  all  over  in  charcoal, 
laying  them  just  so  thin  as  to  prevent  heating. 

Celery. — Choose  a  dry  day  to  persevere  in 
earthing  it  up  :  remove  all  those  which  are 
starting  to  seed. 

JUndive. — A  successional  crop  may  yet  be 
planted,  which  will  come  in  early  in  spring  ; 
give  them  a  dry  and  warm  situation.  Con- 
tinue to  blanch  the  advanced  crops  ;  they  can 
be  put  into  frames  or  cellars  and  tied  up  ;  or 
the  plants,  where  they  grow,  may  be  covered 
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With  any  dry  material,  as  leaves,  or  with  a 
pot,  pan  or  piece  of  board. 

Lettuce. — Plant  out  under  hand-lights  or 
frames,  or  along  the  bottom  of  the  south  wall, 
where  these  cannot  be  had  :  if  the  soil  is  damp 
form  artificial  banks.     Plant  six  inches  apart. 

Mushrooms. — The  beds  should  be  kept  at 
about  55  degs.,  which  is  quite  warm  enough  ; 
and  this  may  be  attained  by  having  the  dung, 
which  is  in  preparation  for  the  nest  bed,  in 
the  same  house. 

Onions, — Attend  to  the  cleaning  of  those 
stored  ;  and  often  run  the  hoe  through  the 
winter  crop. 

Parsley. — It  is  well  to  have  a  few  roots  put 
in  pots  as  a  reserve  to  fall  back  upon,  should 
the  weather  prove  severe,  and  cut  off  the 
out-door  crops. 

Parsnips. — Treat  as  carrots,  if  taken  up 
now  ;  but  they  keep  better  in  the  ground. 

Peas. — Sow,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  on  a 
warm  border,  or  what  is  better,  along  the 
bottom  of  the  south  wall :  the  Prince  Albert 
and  Early  Frame  are  good  sorts  ;  place  near 
them,  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  mouse- 
traps. 

Red  Cabbar/es. — Select  some  of  the  best  for 
present  use,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  time. 

Radishes. — Make  a  sowing  along  by  the 
wall  side ;  there  is  a  chance  of  their  coming 
in  well. 

Salads. — Another  sowing  of  Cress  and 
Mustard,  also  the  Normandy  Cress  will  yet 
come  in  well  ;  give  them  a  warm  situation. 

Salsafy  and  Scarzonera. — These  may  now 
be  lifted  and  stored  as  Beet. 

Shallots. — Plant  these  on  the  surface,  in 
rows  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  six  inches 
between  the  bulbs  :  give  them  a  soil  similar  to 
that  for  Onions — rich,  deep,  and  dryish. 

Spinach. — Hoe,  and  thin  out,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

Turnip-tops. — It  is  recommended  to  select 
a  few  roots  now,  and  plant  them  a  foot  apart  ; 
the  sprouts  will  be  found  useful  in  spring. 
The  bulk  of  the  common  sorts  may  be  taken  up 
and  stored. 

CUCUMBER    FRAMES. 

Cucumbers. — When  the  fruiting  bed  is  in 
readiness  for  the  plants,  that  is,  when  the 
neat  is  sweetened  and  settled  down  to  about 
70  degs.,  and  the  soil  has  been  placed  in, 
and  has  got  thoroughly  warmed,  the  young 
plants  maybe  planted  out  ;  this  must  be  done 
very  carefully,  and  so  that  they  are  about  a 
foot  from  the  glass.  The  glass  must  be 
covered  at  night.  Give  a  little  air  daily.  The 
temperature  should  average  70  degs.  by  day 
and  (55  or  68  degs.  at  night.  Put  up  a  lining 
of  dry  litter  around  the  bed,  not  to  cause  any 
additional  heat  as  yet — for  the  heat  of  the  bed, 
if  properly  made  and  of  good  materials,  will 


suffice  yet, — but  to  keep  the  heat  from  passing 
away  from  the  bed  by  its  sides.  Cucumber 
plants  in  hot-houses,  beyond  the  ordinary 
treatment  maintained  in  such  places,  require  to 
be  evenly  watered.  The  branches  or  vines  of 
the  plants  should  be  trained  up  the  roof  near 
the  glass.  Cucumbers  in  frames  are  better 
trained  over  a  light  flat  trellis,  than  directly 
on  the  soil.  A  regular  heat,  with  a  little  air 
daily,  and  moderate  watering,  are  the  princi- 
pal points  in  the  frame  culture  of  cucumbers  : 
the  difficulty  consists  chiefly  in  maintaining 
the  first  of  these,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of 
the  weather.  ™ 
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The  final  gatherings  of  the  fruit — the  tho- 
rough ripening  of  the  wood — pruning,  nailing, 
and  cleaning,  are  points  which  must  be  at- 
tended to,  together  with  a  suitable  provision 
of  soils  for  transplanting,  &c. 

Apples. — Attend  to  the  fruit-room,  and  see 
that  those  spoiling  be  picked  quickly  out.  As 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  they  may 
be  pruned.  Those  trees  which  may  be  grown 
over  with  moss,  may  be  cleaned  by  washing 
with  lime  and  soot  water. 

Apricots. — Remove  the  leaves  by  degrees, 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible  ;  the  process  is 
most  easy  by  drawing  a  broom  slightly  and 
sharply  over  the  trees,  the  hands  also  can  be 
made  very  serviceable  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
the  trees  will  require  to  be  gone  over  two  or 
three  times. 

Cherries. — This  is  a  good  time  for  trans- 
planting, particularly  as  the  season  has  been 
so  favourable  to  the  perfecting  of  the  wood. 

Currants. — Those  which  were  matted  up 
for  preserving,  should  be  exposed  and  cleaned 
in  fine  days,  taking  care  to  put  the  covering 
on  again.  Fresh  plantations  may  now  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  also  the  prunin^Sif  the  leaves 
are  off. 

Figs  must  be  divested  of  all  their  leaves  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe  ;  the  pruning  may  be 
deferred  until  spring  :  they  may  be  either 
covered  up  as  they  are,  or  unnailed  and  drawn 
together  as  a  bundle  ;  but  this  may  be  done 
next  month. 

Gooseberries. — Prune  the  bushes,  and  dung 
and  dig  between  them: 

Nectarines.- — Have  the  trees  freed  from  all 
their  ripe  leaves,  which  forwards  the  ripening 
of  the  wood. 

Peaches. — The  same  treatment  as  Necta- 
rines :  defer  pruning  until  spring. 

Pears. — See  that  the  different  sorts  as  they 
ripen  are  properly  gathered. 

Raspberries. —  Cut  out  all  the  old  canes, 
and  tie  in  their  place  four  or  five  of  the  best 
produced  this  season. 

Strawberries. —  Those  plants   which  were 
pricked  out,  may  be  taken  and  planted  out. 
.;  G   2 
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Keep  those  in  pots  sheltered  from  heavy  rains, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  have  the  buds  perfected  ;  from 
fhe  beginning,  strict  attention  should  be  paid 
tr,  removing  the  runners,  both  from  those  in 
■  %Q  ts,  and  those  planted  out. 


Vines. — Cut  off  all  laterals,  and  shorten  the 
shoots,  particularly  those  parts  wlueh  are  crude 
and  in  an  imperfect  starte. 

Walnuts,  after  being  well  dried,  should  be 
stored  away  in  close  boxes,  and  excluded,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  changes  of  temperature. 


LAYING    OUT   GEOMETRICAL    GARDENS. 


In  almost  all  places  where  an  attempt  is 
made  to  keep  up  a  garden,  there  is  a  portion 
devoted  to  choice  dwarf  flowers.      In  some 
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places  this  is  done  by  cutting  out  figures  on 
the  lawn  near  the  house.     In  others  a  small 


space  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  beds  with  nar 
row  gravel  walks  between,  and  the  figure  is 
necessarily  different  to  any  they  cut  on  grass 
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Wherever  the  figure  is  formed  or.  grass,  th 
space  between  the  beds  may  be  wide  and  un 
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equal,  but  when  formed  of  gravel  it  must  be 
the  same  width  all  over.  The  simplest  method 
of  preserving  uniformity  in  beds  of  any  kind, 
and  of  obtaining  various  shapes,  is  to  draw  a 
number  of  circles,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
stars  and  Turk's-caps  which  used  to  form  the 
playthings  of  boys  at  school,  (sometimes  to 
ornament  a  kite)  by  first  drawing  a  single 
circle  with  the  compasses,  and  then  drawing 
others  around  it,  by  first  placing  the  point  on 
the  outer  edge  and  drawing  a  second,  which 


will  of  course  cross  the  first  circular  line  in 
two  places,  the  point  may  next  be  placed  on 
the  spot  where  the  lines  cross,  and  then  again 
on  the  place  where  the  second  circle  crosses, 
and  continue  this  until  you  have  drawn  circles 
round  every  place  where  the  circular  lines 
cross.  This  may  be  continued  until  you  have 
drawn  a  third  series  of  circles  outside  the 
second,  and  by  the  same  rule  of  placing  the 
point  wherever  the  new  circle  crosses  the  old 
ones.  If  you  please,  you  may  now  alter  your 
compasses  to  a  measure  half  the  width  of  the 
first,  and  then  draw  a  small  circle  within  every 
one  of  the  large  ones  ;  you  will  find  the  lines 
so  intersecting  each  other  as  to  make  a  thou- 
sand different  shaped  divisions,  and  your  fancy 
may  appropriate  these  in  any  way  you  please, 
so  that  you  take  care  the  beds  or  divisions 
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shall  be  free  of  each  other  and  uniform.     In 
short,  with   the   papers  thus  marked,   if  you 


have  fifty  of  them  you  will  be  able  to  make 
fifty  different  patterns,  only  by  filling  up  a 
different  set  of  divisions  in  each  pattern.  In 
selecting  these  you  have  to  take  care  that  the 
beds  or  divisions  you  appropriate  are  con- 
nected in  size  with  the  quantity  of  lawn  or 
grass  left  between,  for  beds  cut  on  grass  must 
not  be  too  near,  nor  at  all  crowded.  The  an- 
nexed specimens  of  beds  formed  by  the  easy 
means  we  have  mentioned  would  do  well  for 
lawns.  They  are  worked  out  with  the  compasses 
only,  and  it  is  nobad  amusement  to  diversify  the 
exercise  of  these  useful  instruments  for  the 
express  purpose  of  bringing  out  new  forms. 
For  instance,  by  making  half  circles  from 
some  points,  to  bring  out  a  series  of  novel 
clumps,  and  by  working  the  compasses  along- 
a  line  so  as  to  make  an  elongated  figure,  the 
design  may  be  greatly  varied.  This  enables 
us  to  bring  out  the  accompanying  oblong 
figures,  which  are  also  adapted  for  grass.  la 
making  provision  for  narrow  gravel  walks 
and  box  edgings,  the  compasses  must  be  made 
to  draw  a  double  instead  of  a  single  line,  be- 
cause the  double  line  forms  the  walk,  and 
ensures  a  similar  width  all  over  ;  the  follow- 
ing is  perhaps  a  good  specimen. of  this  kind  of 
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garden,  and  one  glance  will  show  the  reader 
that  by  filling  up  different  portions,  instead  of 
those  that  are  filled  up,  a  totally  different 
figure  could  have  been  produced  without  in 
the  least  disturbing  uniformity  or  trenching 
on  the  proper  width  of  the  gravel  walks.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  the  beautiful  effect 
that  can  be  produced  by  dwarf  flowering 
plants,  when  the  heights  and  colours  are 
arranged  discreetly,  and  uniformly  with  due 
regard  to  the  blooming  season. 

In  laying  out  these  gardens,  a  peg  and  a 
line  are  used,  instead  of  compasses  ;  the  use  of 
a  six-foot  line  would  make  twelve  feet  circles, 
and  they  must  be  drawn  as  perfectly  on  the 
ground  as  on  the  paper ;  the  peg  should  be 
iron,  the  line  should  be  double,  and  be  tied  at 
the  ends,  because  each  end  is  then  a  sort  of 
loop,  but  a  single  line  with  a  short  loop  at 
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each  end  would  do  ;  the  one  goes  over  the  peg, 
the  other  we  put  the  marking  iron  in,  so  that 
by  walking  round  and  marking  as  we  go,  we 
form  a  complete  circle;  by  carefully  moving 
the  peg  to  any  part  of  the  edge  of  the  circle, 
we  can  draw  another  circle,  and  again  remove 
the  peg  to  where  the  lines  cross,  and  draw 
another,  and  so  on  the  same  as  you  would  on 
paper.  If  this  has  to  be  done  on  a  lawn,  the 
circular  marks  can  be  best  made  with  white 
pegs,  unless  a  cutting  instrument  is  used  that 
will  mark  clearly  without  damaging  the  grass 
too  much,  because  the  lines  will  go  over  parts 
that  are  to  be  left  as  lawn,  and  consequently 
if  damaged  much  could  not  be  set  to  rights 
without  relaying  the  turf.  Pegs  therefore,  are 
mostly  used  and  placed  pretty  close  together, 
and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  circles  are  all 
drawn,  the  portions  to  be  cut  out  have  the  turf 
pared  off  exactly  to  the  size  and  shape.  These 
general  rules  will  be  found  to  comprise  nearly 
all  the  art  of  laying  out  such  gardens.  Those 
with  gravel  walks  and  box  edgings  are  more 
troublesome,  because  when  marked  out  the 
paths  have  to  be  dug,  and  the  stuff  thrown  on 
to  the  clumps,  the  edges  neatly  pared  up  like 
a  sloping  bank,  the  box  laid  along  very 
even,  and  banked  up  from  the  path  side.  The 
paths  are  then  filled  with  gravel  and  neatly 
levelled  and  rolled;  but  work  of  this  kind 
once  done  is  done  for  always,  and  as  it  is 
showy  and  will  repay  the  labour,  a  little 
trouble  should  not  be  thought  of.  These  little 
flower  gardens  are  greatly  ornamental  in  all 
establishments,  if  planted  and  kept  well 
replenished. 


TRANSMISSION  OF  CONIFERiE  FROM   THE 

HIMALAYAS. 

BY    JAMES    GRIGOR,    NORWICH. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  Arboriculture  in 
the  present  day  consists  in  the  introduction  of 
many  species  of  trees  belonging  to  foreign 
countries.  Of  these  the  chief  are  comprised 
in  the  various  kinds  of  Conifera?  from  the 
Himalayas.  Having  now  a  resident  collector 
there,  I  am  enabled  to  communicate  some 
further  particulars  relative  to  the  transmission 
of  seeds,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  those 
who  have  waste  lands  to  plant,  or  who  may 
have  friends  or  relations  in  India,  through 
whom  a  supply  may  be  procured.  "With  many, 
the  policy  is  to  keep  such  information  to  them- 
selves ;  but  as  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  waste 
parts  of  England  full  of  those  splendid  trees 
which  adorn  the  mountains  of  India,  no  matter 
by  whom  such  trees  are  supplied,  I  am  in- 
duced to  lay  before  the  public  all  the  particu- 
lars, so  far  as  my  short  experience  goes.  My 
collector  is  at  present  stationed  at  Doyrah 
Dhoan,  bounded  on  the  east  bv  the  Ganges, 


and  on  the  west  by  its  mighty  tributary,  the 
Jumna.  This  place  is  in  the  principality  of 
Serinagur,  North  Hindostan.  The  Deodar 
forests  appear  on  all  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, skirted,  and  in  some  instances  the  trees 
are  intermingled,  with  those  of  the  Kyle, 
which,  from  the  seedlings  in  my  nursery,  I 
find  to  be  the  Pinus  excelsa  of  botanists.  The 
rainy  season  peculiar  to  that  country  generally 
commences  in  July,  and  ends  about  the  20th 
of  September,  and  the  best  time  to  gather  the 
cones,  when  they  are  intended  to  be  sent  home, 
is  during  the  earlier  part  of  October.  In  1844, 
when  the  rainy  season  was  over  ten  days 
sooner  than  it  was  ever  known  to  stop  before, 
and  when  the  intensity  of  the  sun  was  unex- 
ampled, it  was  necessary  to  gather  the  cones 
(which  were  rather  prematurely  ripened  in  that 
instance)  three  weeks  sooner  than  usual  ;  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  first  three  weeks  in  Oc- 
tober may  be  considered  the  best  time  to  col- 
lect them. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  transmitting  the  seeds.  When 
very  large  quantities  are  to  be  sent,  I  should 
recommend  the  packages  to  be  forwarded  by  a 
sailing  vessel.  The  seeds  should  come  in  the 
cones,  packed  in  boxes  amongst  any  dry  chaffy 
substance.  Every  cone  should  be  coated  over 
with  resin,  or  any  other  similar  substance,  to 
fill  up  the  insterstices  between  the  scales,  and 
carefully  and  tightly  tied,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  expanding  during  the 
voyage.  They  should  then  be  wrapped  sepa- 
rately in  brown  paper  and  tied  again.  When 
thus  treated,  the  air  is  excluded  from  the  seeds; 
but  if  this  precaution  should  be  omitted,  the 
cones  will  be  in  pieces  when  they  reach  this 
country,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  seeds 
mill  vegetate.  Calcutta  is  the  sea-port  for  the 
Himalayan  district,  and  my  last  consignment  of 
cones  which  came  by  a  merchantman  from  that 
port,  was  about  five  months  on  the  way. 

When  the  packages  are  small,  the  overland 
route,  via  Egypt,  should  be  adopted  ;  for  by 
this  mode  seeds  may  be  received  in  the  course 
of  two  months  from  the  time  of  their  being 
gathered.  The  average  length  of  passage 
from  Calcutta  to  England,  by  the  Oriental  and 
Peninsula  Steam  Company's  vessels,  which 
carry  Her  Majesty's  mails,  is  forty-eight  days. 
To  Calcutta,  packets  should  be  sent  by 
Banghy ;  those  not  exceeding  twelve  inches 
by  twelve  inches,  or  such  as  do  not  exceed 
fifteen  pounds  w eight,  are  received  at  the  post 
office,  and  forwarded  at  the  convenience  of  the 
authorities  there,  that  is,  when  they  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  a  despatch.  Some  idea 
of  the  expense  will  be  inferred,  when  I  state 
that  the  last  parcel  I  had,  which  weighed  1\ 
pounds,  cost  £1  15s.  6f/.  ;  but  as  it  was  paid 
to  Calcutta,  fifteen  shillings  more  should  be 
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added  in  order  to  get  at  the  entire  cost.  This  is 
expeditious  work,  but  expensive.  In  order  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  therefore,  the  following 
instructions  should  be  attended  to  : — Gather 
the  cones  in  the  last  week  of  October,  when 
many  of  them  will  be  opening  naturally  with 
the  heat  of  the  sun  :  what  are  not  open  can  be 
easily  broken  by  pressure  of  the  hand  :  select 
only  plump,  full  seeds,  detach  them  from  the 
wings  by  rubbing,  and  then  put  them,  along 
with  the  wings  or  chuff  (which  weighs  nothing), 
into  a  wax-Cloth  bag.  The  chaff  will  keep  the 
seeds  from  being  bruised.  In  this  way  they 
will  reach  England  in  safety,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them  will  vegetate.  In  no  instance 
should  they  be  sent  so  as  to  reach  this  country 
later  than  the  end  of  April.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  prefer  the  overland  route  for  the  Cedrus 
Deodara  and  Pinus  AVebbiana.  The  seeds  of 
the  Kyle  or  Pinus  excelsa  and  the  Hill  Cypress 
(Cupressus  torulosa)  do  well  enough  in  a 
common  canvass  bag,  enclosed  in  a  box,  and 
sent  by  any  trading  vessel.  The  former  has  a 
thick  shell-like  covering  about  the  kernel, 
which  no  doubt  accounts  for  its  withstanding 
the  influence  of  the  weather  ;  and  the  latter, 
though  apparently  without  such  protection, 
have  grown  remarkably  well  after  a  tedious 
voyage.  The  seeds  of  the  P.  excelsa,  and  C. 
torulosa  should  be  steeped  for  two  days  before 
sowing  in  water,  kept  as  warm  as  new  milk  : 
the  Deodar,  on  the  other  hand,  derives  no 
benefit  from  this  treatment. 

To  a  very  few  it  may  appear  superfluous, 
but  I  well  know  that  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
it  is  necessary  to  add  how  such  packages 
should  be  addressed  by  any  one  living  in 
India,  who  has  the  means  of  sending  home 
pine  seeds.  Small  packages,  as  I  have  said, 
will  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  post-office 
authorities  in  the  interior  of  the  country  : 
larger  ones,  weighing  more  than  fifteen  lbs., 
are  forwarded  by  pony,  cooley,  or  cart,  tra- 
velling at  the  following  rates  : — Pony,  six 
days  per  hundred  miles  ;  cooley,  seven  days 
per  hundred  miles ;  and  cart,  twelve  days 
per  hundred  miles.  The  package  should  be 
fully  addressed  to  the  parties  in  England  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  then  forwarded,  by 
either  of  the  before-named  conveyances,  to  some 
agent  at  Calcutta,  together  with  an  account  of 
the  value  and  contents  of  each,  and  instruc- 
tions for  them  to  forward  the  same  overland 
to  their  London  correspondents,  who  will  duly 
receive,  and  communicate  with  the  parties  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  as  to  when  and 
where  they  shall  be  sent.  The  parties  Beading 
must  pay  or  be  answerable  for  the  expenses 
payable  at  Calcutta,  and  the  parties  receiving 
must  pay  the  expenses  in  London,  viz.,  cus- 
toms, clearing,  &c. 
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During  the  season  of  the  metropolitan  ex- 
hibitions we  took  notes  of  all  the  seedling 
Pelargoniums  which  were  exhibited;  these 
notes  we  now  lay  before  our  readers  in  the 
annexed  list,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
complete  index  to  those  which  have  appeared 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  with  one  or 
two  additions  from  the  Royal  South  London 
Floricultural  Society's  shows,  and  half-a-dozen 
obtained  bj'  the  late  P.  E.  Lyne,  Esq.,  of  Ply- 
mouth, a  most  successful  raiser  of  these  plants  ; 
we  have  seen  cut  flowers  of  the  latter.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  explain  that  the  colour  of  the 
lower  petals,  in  all  cases,  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  description. 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OP    SEEDLING   PELARGO- 
NIUMS. 

Abd-el-Kader  (Hoyle),  1846.— Pink,  top. 
petals  with  a  dark  cloud,  surrounded  by  a  nar- 
row edge  of  crimson;  centre  pale;  size  large;, 
form  good. 

Admiration  (Gaines),  1846. — Rose-pink,, 
tinged  with  purple,  dark  veiny  clouded  top 
petals,  edged  with  rose;  medium  size;  second- 
rate. 

Admiration  (Miller),  184!}. — Flesh-colour, 
top  petals  with  dark  cloud  and  narrow  edge  of 
pink  ;  uneven. 

Agricola  (Catleugh),  1846. — Light  rosy 
pink,  veiny,  top  petals  clouded,  with  an  ir- 
regular and  narrow  edge  of  rose  ;  centre  pale  ; 
size  small;  form  good. 

Atjrippina  (Catleugh),  1846. — Purple  rose, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  veiny  cloud  and  broad  rose 
edge  ;  size  average  ;  form  moderately  good. 

Alarm  (Gaines),  1846. — Light  red,  top. 
petals  with  a  dark  spot ;  medium. 

Albion  (Thurtell),  1845. — White,  top  petals 
with  dark  clouding  surrounded  by  purple,  and 
with  a  white  edge  ;  indifferent. 

Alpha  (Attlee),  1845. — Flesh-colour,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  spot,  surrounded  with  a 
belt  of  rose  colour,  and  edged  with  blush  ; 
centre  white  ;  form  imperfect. 

Anti-Bacchus  (Hoyle),  1840'. — Flesh-colour, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  veiny  cloud  and  a  nar- 
row edge  of  pink  ;    size  average  ;  form  good. 

Attraction  (Stedman),  1845. — Red  ;  in- 
different. 

Avewjer  (Thurtell),  1845. — Flesh-colour, 
with  rosy  veins,  top  petals  with  a  veiny  cloud  ; 
size  medium  ;   indifferent. 

Bacchus  (Beck),  1845.— Pink,  the  lower 
petals  blotched  and  veiny,  top  petals  with  a 
dark  cloud  and  narrow  margin  of  the  ground 
colour;  size  average;  form  excellent,  Ob- 
tained a  second  prize  at  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

Bird  of  Paradise  (Goulding),  18  15. —  Light 
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red  with  a  purple  clash,  top  petals  with  dark 
veiny  cloud  ;  loose;  indifferent. 

Blanche  (Beck),  1846.— White,  with  atint  of 
flesh-colour,  top  petals  with  a  small  crimson  spot ; 
size  large  ;  form  good  ;  a  very  promising  flower. 

Blazer  (Beck),  1845. — Clear  red,  top  petals 
with  a  dark  irregular  cloud  edged  with  red  ; 
size  large;  medium. 

Blencoe  (Seymour),  1846. — Red  purple, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  veiny  irregular  cloud  ; 
indifferent. 

Bride  (Stedman),  1845. — White,  top  petals 
with  purple  spot  ;  small. 

Brilliant  (Hoyle),  1846.— Bright  red,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  veiny  irregular  cloud  ;  in- 
different. 

Caractacus  (Gaines),  1845. — Rose,  top 
petals  with  dark  veiny  cloud  ;  uneven. 

Cassandra  (Beck),  1846. — In  the  way  of 
Beck's  Desdemona.  Pale  blush,  top  petals 
very  dark,  with  a  narrow  pink  edge  ;  size 
large;  form  excellent.  Obtained  a  certificate* 
at  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Cassandra  (Gaines),  1845. — Red,  top  petals 
with  a  dark  veiny  spot  ;  uneven. 

Cavalier  (Beck),  1846. — Light  red,  top 
petals  with  a  maroon  cloud  and  irregular  nar- 
row edging  ;  size  large  ;  form  good. 

Centurion  (Beck),  1846. — Deep  rosy  pink, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  cloud,  shaded  off,  show- 
ing an  irregular  margin  of  rose-pink  ;  centre 
white;  size  average;  form  excellent.  Ob- 
tained a  certificate  at  the  Horticultual  Society. 

Ceres  (Hoyle),  1845. — Flesh-colour,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  veiny  clouded  spot  edged 
with  pink;  centre  pale;  very  uneven. 

Chimborazo  (Silverlock),  1S45. — Red,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  veiny  irregular  cloud  ; 
medium. 

Chieftain  (Gaines),  1845. — Light  red,  top 
petals  with  a  small  veiny  spot;  size  medium; 
form  moderately  good.  Chiefly  useful  from  its 
clear  lively  colour,  which  a  little  resembles 
that  of  Duchess  of  Leinster. 

Colonel  of  the  Guards  (Hoyle),  1846. — 
Clear  red,  top  petals  with  a  dark  mottled  cloud 
and  broad  margin  of  crimson;  size  large;  form 
medium. 

Comet  (Gaines),  1845. — Bright  red,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  spot;  medium. 

Commander  -  m  -  Chief  (Hoyle),  1846. — 
Lively  rose,  top  petals  with  a  dark  cloud, 
edged  with  crimson;  size  large;  form  good. 

Compacta  (Miller),  1846. — Light  rosy  red, 
petals  with  dark  spot  and  veins ;  medium. 

Compaction  (Beck),  1846. — Blush -pink, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  veiny  cloud  and  narrow 
edge  of  rosy  pink  ;  centre  clear  white  ;  size 
average  ;  form  excellent,  even.  Obtained  a 
certificate  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 


*  A  certificate  is  the  highest  reward  offered  for  seed- 
ling of  the  current  year. 


Competitor  (Beck),  1845. — Bright  rose- 
pink,  top  petals  with  very  dark  cloud,  margined 
narrowly  with  rose  ;  centre  pale  ;  size  full 
average  ;  form  excellent.  Obtained  first  prizes 
at  the  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society. 

Conqueror  (Thurtell),  1845. — Rosy;  irre- 
gular shaped  ;  indifferent. 

Corsair  (Hoyle),  1846. — Deep  rose-pink, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  cloud,  edged  with  rose; 
form  good  ;  size  large. 

Cracher  (Beck),  1846. — Pale  rose-red,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  veiny  cloud  and  irregular 
edge  ;  size  average  ;  form  good. 

Cruent a  (Beck),  1846. — Crimson,  top  petals 
with  a  dark  irregular  cloud  edged  with  the 
ground  colour ;  size  average ;  form  good,  even. 
Obtained  a  certificate  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society. 

f7^m/.s(Catleugh),1846. — Blush,  top  petals 
with  a  veiny  cloud  and  blush-coloured  edge  ; 
size  large  ;  rather  loose. 

Dan-n  of  Day  (Beck),  1846.— Pink,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  crimson  maroon  cloud 
edged  with  pink  ;  centre  pale  ;  size  average  ; 
form  good. 

Dobsoni  (Beck),  1846. — Pink,  top  petals 
with  a  dark  cloud  passing  off  to  rose,  and 
margined  with  a  clear  pink  edge  ;  centre 
white  ;  size  large  ;  form  good. 

Don  Quixote  (Clark),  1846. — Pink  with 
rosy  veins,  top  petals  with  dark  veiny  cloud 
and  narrow  edge  of  rose  ;  medium. 

Dulcima  del  Toboso  (Clark),  1846.— Pink 
tinged  with  purple,  top  petals  with  a  dark 
shaded  cloud  edged  with  pink ;  centre  white  ; 
size  large  ;  form  good. 

Dim  (Bunney),  1845. — Pink,  top  petals 
with  a  broad  veiny  spot  and  a  broad  edge  ; 
centre  white  ;  medium. 

Eclipse  (Hoyle)  1846. — Large  brilliant  red, 
top  petals  with  a  small  veiny  cloud  ;  form 
good,  a  little  crumpled.  Chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  colour. 

Effect  (Beck)  1846.— Blush,  top  petals 
with  a  dark  cloud  surrounded  by  a  dash  of 
crimson,  and  edged  with  blush  ;  size  average  ; 
form  good.     A  very  pretty  flower. 

Egyptian  Prince  (Miller),  1846. — Flesh 
colour,  top  petals  with  a  dark  veiny  cloud  and 
narrow  edge  of  flesh  colour  ;  form  indifferent. 

Ellen  (Gaines),  1845. — Flesh  colour,  top 
petals  with  a,  dark  veiny  cloud  shaded  off  to 
crimson,  and  an  irregular  pale  edge  ;  medium. 

Emperor  of  China  (Thurtell),  1845. — 
Whitish,  top  petals  with  a  rosy-purple  cloud 
and  narrow  edge  of  white  ;  medium. 

Emperor  of  3Iorocco  (Hoyle),  1846. — 
Rosy-pink  veined,  top  petals  with  a  dark 
cloud  narrowly  edged  with  rose  ;  centre  pale  ; 
size  large  ;  form  good,  even. 

Etrphemia  (Hoyle),1845. — Pale  flesh  colour, 
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top  petals  with  dark  veiny  spot ;  size  large  ; 
form  medium. 

Exquiiite  (Hoyle),  1845. — Brilliant  rosy- 
red,  top  petals  with  an  irregular  dark  veiny 
cloud  and  an  uneven  edge  of  crimson  ;  size 
large  ;  form  good,  even.  Obtained  the  second 
prize  at  the  Koyal  Botanic  Society. 

Favonius  (Beck),  1846. — Rose,  with  dashes 
of  crimson,  top  petals  dark  clouded,  shaded  off 
so  as  to  show  a  pale  rose  edge ;  centre  clear 
white  ;  size  large  ;  form  good.' 

Felix  (Matthews),  1846. — Rose,  top  petals 
with  dark  cloud  and  narrow  pink  edge  ;  cen- 
tre pale  ;  medium. 

Fireball  (Thurtell),  1845.— Bright  Vermil- 
lion, top  petals  with  small  spot  ;  the  colour  is 
brilliant,  but  the  flower  has  no  other  merit. 

Fireblaze  (Miller),  1846. — Red,  top  petals 
with  mottled  clouding  ;  form  bad. 

Firefly  (Lyne),  1846. — Bright  light  Ver- 
million, top  petals  with  a  dark,  nearly  black, 
velvety  mottled  cloud  and  narrow  edge  of 
scarlet;  centre  whitish,  shaded  with  a  blue 
tint;  size  medium  ;  form  and  substance  good  ; 
distinct  and  pretty. 

Flora's  Flay  (Hoyle),  1846.— Blush,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  veiny  cloud  surrounded  by 
a  dash  of  crimson  and  margined  with  blush  ; 
size  average ;  form  good,  a  little  uneven. 
Obtained  a  certificate  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society. 

Forget-me-not  (I jyne)  1846. — Rich  Vermil- 
lion, top  petals  with  an  intensely  dark  cloud. 
In  the  way  of  Lyne's  Duke  of  Cornwall,  but 
much  superior  to  it. 

Friend  (Hoyle),  1846. — Flesh  colour,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  cloud  and  pale  rose  edge  ; 
small. 

Fulgens  (Stedman),  1845. — Red,  top  petals 
with  a  dark  veiny  spot  ;  medium. 

Gem  (Beck),  1846. — Fink,  top  petals  crim- 
son maroon  surrounded  by  a  narrow  margin  of 
pint  ;  size  average  ;  form  good.  Obtained  a 
certificate  at  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Gertrude  (Hoyle),  1846. — Deep  pink,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  cloud  and  irregular  edge  of 
pink  ;  centre  white  ;  size  average  ;  uneven. 

Gipsey  King  (Smith),  1846. — Light  rosy 
red  with  dark  veiny  cloud  ;  uneven. 

Governor-General  (Hoyle),  1846.—  Bright 
crimson,  top  petals  with  a  veiny  dark  cloud 
and  broad  margin  of  crimson  ;  size  large  ; 
form  good.  A  remarkably  showy  (loner,  and 
one  of  great  promise. 

Glow  (Beck),  1846. — Tale  rose,  top  petals 
with  a  dark  irregular  (loud  edged  with  rose  ; 
size  large  ;  rather  uneven. 

Glow-norm  (Thurtell),  1SJ5. — fled,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  cloud  and  irregular  edging; 
indifferent. 

Harlequin  (Beck),  1846. — A  very  remark- 
able \  ariety.    The  lower  petals  lire  white,  with 


a  tinge  of  flesh  colour  and  dashes  of  deep  rose  ; 
the  top  petals  have  a  very  black  cloud,  which 
nearly  covers  them,  the  edge  of  this  is  crim- 
son, and  this  again  is  edged  with  white.  What 
is  very  singular,  the  petals  are  all  cut  up 
into  irregular  segments.  It  is  quite  a  curi- 
osity. 

Hebe's  Lip  (Beck),  1845. — Deep  pink  with 
a  blotch  of  rose,  top  petals  with  a  dark  cloud 
and  irregular  edge  of  rose  ;  centre  pale  ;  size 
average  ;  form  excellent.  Obtained  a  first 
prize  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  a 
second  prize  at  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Heidos  (Hoyle),  1845. — Pale  rose,  lower 
petals  with  numerous  dark  rosy  veins  and 
small  patches  of  rose,  top  petals  with  dark 
cloud  and  narrow  edge  of  pink  ;  size  average ; 
form  good,  even.  A  pretty  fancy  flower,  to 
which  a  certificate  was  given,  on  that  ground, 
by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

Ibrahim  Pacha  (Gaines),  1846. — A  pretty 
fancy  variety  in  the  way  of  Anais  ;  white, 
with  purplish  blotches  on  each  petal. 

Ibrahim  Pacha  (Hoyle),  1846.— Rosy  red, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  veiny  cloud  edged  with 
crimson  ;  centre  pale  ;  size  medium  ;  form 
good. 

Isabella  (Hoyle), '1845. — Light  rose,  with 
dark  clouded  top  petals  ;  large  ;  rather  loose. 

Jago  (Gaines),  1846. — Pink,  top  petals 
witli  dark  veiny  cloud  ;  centre  white  ;  medium. 

Juliet  (Hoyle),  1S46. — Rose  pink,  top 
petals  with  dark  cloud  shaded  off  to  crimson 
with  a  pink  edge  ;  size  medium  ;  rather 
uneven. 

Lady  Kitty  (Gaines),  1846.— Pink,  top 
petals  with  dark  cloud  edged  with  pale  rose  ; 
centre  pale;  medium. 

Lelia  Superb  (Seymour),  1846. — White, 
with  coarse  veiny  spot;  form  loose;  in- 
different. 

LUy  (Hoyle),  1846.— White,  top  petals 
with  small  purple-rose  spot ;  size  small. 

Lord  Hardinge  (Gaines),  1845. — Rose 
with  a  purplish  tinge,  top  petals  with  dark 
mottled  cloud,  and  broad  margin  of  rose  ;  size 
average  ;  form  good.  Rather  dull  looking  : 
obtained  a  certificate  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society. 

Lord  Seaton  (Clark),  1846.— Pink  with 
rosy  veins,  top  petals  dark  with  narrow  pink 
edge ;  medium. 

"Lord  Stanley  (Boyle),  1846.— Purple,  top 
petals  nearly  covered  with  a  very  dark  cloud 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  belt  of  purple  ;  size. 
average  ;  form  excellent,  even.  Obtained  a 
certificate  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

Margaret  (Stedman),  1845. — Light  red, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  veiny  spot  ;  medium. 

Mars  (Catleugh),  1846. — Bed,  top  petals 
with  a  veiny  cloud  edged  with  crimson  ;  size 
average  ;  form  moderately  good. 
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Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Gaines),  1845. — 
White,  with  dark  cloud  on  upper  petals,  shaded 
off  to  purple  with  a  white  margin  ;  form 
good  ;  full  size  ;  rather  deficient  in  substance ; 
but  whites  are  much  wanted. 

Maxima  (Gaines),  1846. — Light  red,  top 
petals  with  a  small  veiny  spot  ;  medium. 

Melpomene  (Cock),  1845. — Purple  rose, 
top  petals  black  with  a  narrow  even  margin 
of  purple ;  size  medium  ;  form  excellent,  very 
even.  Obtained  a  first  prize  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society. 

Model  (Gaines),  1846. — Purplish  rose, 
lower  petals  somewhat  veiny,  top  petals  with 
dark  cloud  and  narrow  purple  edge ;  size 
average  ;  form  good,  even.  Obtained  a  cer- 
tificate at  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society. 

Model  of  Perfection  (Miller),  1846.— Pink, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  cloud  ;  medium. 

Mont  Blanc  (Miller),  1846.— White,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  spot  ;  medium. 

Mountain  Maid  (Goulding),  1 845. — Blush, 
top  petals  with  a  long  narrow  blotch  j  loose  ; 
indifferent. 

Mount  Etna  (Hoyle),  1845.— Brilliant 
crimson,  top  petals  with  a  very  dark  cloud, 
surrounded  by  a  margin  of  the  ground  colour ; 
rather  uneven ;  medium  size.  Remarkable 
and  valuable  from  its  brilliancy ;  obtained  a 
first  prize  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and 
a  certificate  at  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Mount  Vesuvius  (Stedman),  1845. — Pale 
red,  top  petals  orange  with  black  spot ; 
indifferent. 

3Irs,  Brock  (Gaines),  1846.— Red,  top 
petals  with  small  clear  dark  spot ;  medium. 

Negro  Boy  (Stanley),  1846.— Brilliant 
purple,  lower  petals  rather  veiny,  top  petals 
with  a  dark  veiny  cloud  and  irregular  edge  of 
purple  ;  size  medium  ;  form  good. 

Nourmahal  (Lyne),  1846. — Bright  deep 
rose-pink,  top  petals  with  a  medium  sized 
very  dark  spot  passing  off  into  a  feathered  edge, 
through  a  dash  of  crimson  which  surrounds 

o 

the  spot,  the  whole  edged  with  a  broad  belt  of 
pink  ;  centre  pale  ;  size  large  ;  form  good, 
flat ;  a  distinct  and  pretty  variety,  of  good 
properties. 

Oliver  Cromwell  (Hoyle),  1846. — Purple 
with  a  pinkish  tinge,  top  petals  with  a  dark 
cloud,  and  an  irregular  edge  ;  centre  pale  ; 
size  large  ;  form  rather  uneven. 

Pacha  (Beck),  1846. — Rose,  lower  petals 
with  numerous  veins  of  deep  rose,  top  petals 
with  a  dark  cloud  and  a  very  narrow  rose 
edge ;  centre  pale  ;  size  average  ;  form  excel- 
lent. Obtained  a  certificate  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society. 

Patrician  (Beck),  1845. — Clear  rosy 
pink,  top  petals  with  a  dark  cloud  lightening  off 
so  as  to  show  a  crimson  edge  ;  size  large  ; 
form  excellent.     Obtained  a  first  prize  at  the 


Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  a  second  prize  at 
the  Horticultural  Society. 

Pedlar  (Beck),  1846. — Purplish  rose  veiny, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  cloud  edged  with 
purple  ;  size  average  ;  form  good. 

Peri  (Matthews),  1846.— Black,  top  petals 
with  dark  radiating  veiny  cloud  ;  medium. 

Pichmick  (Miller),  1846.— Pink,  top  petals 
covered  with  dark  veiny  clouding  ;  second- 
rate. 

Pompeii  (Clark),  1846. — Purple-rose,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  veiny  cloud  edged  with 
rose  ;  medium. 

Precision  (Hoyle),  1846.— Purple  rose, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  veiny  cloud  and  broad 
margin  of  ground  colour  ;  size  medium ;  form 
good,  even.  Obtained  a  certificate  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society. 

President  (Hoyle),  1846.— Bright  red,  top 
petals  with  a  large  dark  spot ;  size  medium  ; 
form  good.  Obtained  a  certificate  at  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

Princess  Olga  (Gaines),  1846. — Pale  red, 
top  petals  with  dark  veiny  cloud  dashed  round 
with  crimson  ;  medium. 

Purpurea  (Beck),  1846. — Purple  rose,  top 
petals   with  a   dark   cloud  and  very  narrow 
margin  of  purple  ;  size  medium  ;  form  good. 
Queen  (Franklin),  1845. — Pink,  top  petals 
with  a  dark  cloud  ;  centre  pale  ;  form  bad. 

Queen  of  Beauties  (Lyne),  1846. — Clear, 
light  rose-pink  ;  top  petals  very  dark  and  vel- 
vety, with  a  narrow  margin  of  bright  rose;  size 
medium ;  form  excellent ;  a  distinct  and  re- 
markably pretty  flower. 

Queen  of  Tyre  (Hoyle),  1846. — Purplish 
rose,  top  petals  with  a  small  cloud  gradually 
breaking  off,  and  edged  with  purple ;  size 
average;  form  good.  Obtained  a  certificate 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

Rosalind  (Hoyle),  1846.— Dark  crimson 
red,  top  petals  with  an  irregular  cloud ;  size 
average ;  loose. 

Rosamond  (Beck),  1846. — Purple  rose, 
with  a  dash  of  deep  rose  on  the  lower  petals  ; 
top  petals  clouded,  the  clouding  shaded  off 
to  purple  at  the  edge;  centre  pale;  size 
average  ;  form  moderately  good. 

Roundhead  (Beck),  1846.— Rose  pink, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  cloud,  edged  with  rose ; 
size  large ;  loose. 

Rowena  (Hoyle),  1846. — Dark  crimson, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  veiny  cloud  ;  size  below 
medium;  uneven. 

Saracen  (Hoyle),  1846. — Pink,  the  lower 
petals  spotted  in  the  same  way  the  top  petals 
of  some  of  the  old  varieties  are  marked  ;  top 
petals  with  a  dark  veiny  cloud;  size  average; 
form  indifferent. 

Sapio  (Hoyle),  1846.  — Pink,  top  petals 
with  a  dark  cloud  and  rose  edge  ;  centre  pale; 
size  large. 
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Shiner  (Beck),  1845. — Light  red,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  veiny  cloud,  edged  with 
crimson  ;  size  average  ;  form  good. 

Sirius  (Beck),  1845.  —  Light  red,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  irregular  cloud  ;  medium. 

Sir  JET.  Smith  (Gaines),  1846. — Purplish 
rose,  with  dark  spot  on  top  petals;  medium 
size  ;  form  moderately  good. 

Sir  TV.  Wallace  (Lindsay),  1845. — Red, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  mottled  cloud  ;  form 
bad. 

Smouch  (Beck),  1846. — Rose,  top  petals 
with  a  dark  cloud  and  narrow  rose  edge  ;  size 
average  ;  a  little  uneven. 

Snowball  (Thurtell),  1845.— White,  top 
petals  with  small  crimson  veiny  spot;  reflexed; 
indifferent. 

Stromboli  (Hoyle),  1846. — Pink,  top  petals 
with  a  dark  veiny  cloud,  surrounded  with  an 
edge  of  rose  pink  ;  centre  white ;  form  mode- 
rately good. 

Sunset  (Hoyle),  1845. — Pale  red,  top 
petals  with  a  veiny  mottled  cloud,  edged  with 
bright  red  ;  size  average  ;  form  good,  even. 

Talisman  (Lyne),  1846.  —  Purplish  rose, 
with  slight  purple  dashes  ;  top  petals  with  a 
dark  veiny  blotch,  edged  with  a  narrow  band 
of  bright  rose  ;  medium  size  ;  lower  petals 
rather  long. 

The  Derby  (Seymour),  1846. — Deep  rose, 
top  petals  with  small  dark  irregular  cloud  ; 
size  large ;  indifferent. 

The  Oaks  (Seymour),  1846. — Blush  rose, 
top  petals  with  a  dark  veiny  spot  and  broad 
edge  of  rose  ;  indifferent. 

The  Peri  (Lyne),  1846. — Rose  pink,  with 
a  purplish  tinge  ;  top  petals  with  a  dark  veiny 
spot,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  crimson,  and 
edged  with  pink  ;  centre  white  ;  size  large  ; 
form  and  texture  good,  but  a  little  uneven. 

Veritas  (Miller),  1846.— White,  top  petals 
with  a  purple  veiny  cloud  ;  coarse  looking. 

Vista  (Miller),  1846. — Blush,  top  petals 
with  a  dark  cloud  and  narrow  edge  of  pink. 

Volgius  (Miller),  1846. — Flesh  colour,  top 
petals  with  a  dark  veiny  cloud,  edged  with 
rose  ;  centre  pale  ;  size  average  ;  form  good, 
even.  Obtained  a  certificate  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society. 


BRITISH    T-LANTS. 
THE    GENTJ8    TIIAL1CTUUJI. 

Character. — Calyx,  petaloid,*  of  four  or 
five  segments,  very  deciduous.  Petals  none. 
Stamens  numerous.  0 caries  four  to  fifteen. 
Carpels,  stalked,  single-seeded,  not  bursting, 
without  awns. —  Caulescent,  herbaceous  plants, 
with  yellow  fasciculate  roots,  and  Jistular 
stem,  compound  leaves,  and  juuiiclcd  flowers. 
There  are  four  British  species. 

"  I'i  laloid  signifies,  rcscml  ling  a  petal, 


*  Stamens  pendulous. 

Th.    alpiniim,  Linnasus — Alpine    Meadow 

Rue.     Stem  simple,  almost  naked ;  flowers  in 

a  simple  terminal  raceme;  pedicels  reflexed  in 

fruit ;  carpels  shortly  stalked,  curved  at  the 


end. 


Thalictrum  alpinum. 

An  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  from 


three  to  six  inches  high ;  stem  quite  smooth, 
nearly  leafless ;  leaves  twice  ternate,  with 
roundish  wedge-shaped  segments,  deeply  cre- 


Thnli'tntm  mintlt. 

nateor  lobed,  mostly  radical,  on  long  stalks;  in- 
llori'scence,  a  simple  terminal  raceme  ;  flowers 
small,   distant,    each   on    a    slender    pedicel, 
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reflexed  in  fruit,  and  furnished  with  ovate 
lanceolate  bracteas.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July  ;  and  is  found  on  elevated  moist  alpine 
pastures,  on  the  higher  mountains  of  the 
North  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

Th.  minus,  Linnceus — Lesser  Meadow  Rue. 
Stem  zigzag,  striated,  branched ;  leaves  doubly 
or  triply  pinnate ;  leaflets  ternate,  three  cleft, 
glaucous;  stipules  rounded,  spreading ;  flowers 
panicled;  carpels  attenuated  at  both  ends. 
An  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  with  a  somewhat  creeping  root, 
and  erect  stem,  bearing  pinnated  leaves,  with 
bluntish  wedge-shaped  ternate  leaflets.  The 
infloi'escence  is  a  spreading  panicle,  with  sim- 
ple awl-shaped,  or  ternate  bracteas.  The 
carpels  spreading,  deeply  furrowed.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July.  Found  on  hills  and  rocky 
places,  especially  in  limestone  or-  chalky 
pastures,  or  by  the  sea-side  ;  not  unfrequent. 

Th.  mqjus,  is  by  some  regarded  only  as  a 
variety ;  it  differs  chiefly  in  having  crescent- 
shaped  stipules,  and  sub-umbellate  flowers. 
There  is  also  a  variety  called  glandulosum 


or  wedge-shaped,  trifle!,  the  upper  ones 
almost  linear.  The  inflorescence  is  a  terminal, 
upright,  sub-corymbose  panicle,  consisting  of 


Thalicirum  magus. 

which  has  the  stems  and  leaves  covered  with 
short  glandular  pubescence. 

*  *  Stamens  erect. 

Th.  fiavum,  Linnaeus — Common  Meadow 
Rue.  Root  creeping ;  stem  erect,  furrowed  ; 
leaves  bipinnate ;  panicle  corymbose,  compact ; 
flowers  erect.  An  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  some- 
what creeping  root,  and  erect  stems.  The 
leaves  are  bipinnate,  with  ovate  acute  stipules, 
toothed  on  the  margin ;  the  leaflets  are 
smooth,  rather  pale   beneath,  broadly  ovate, 


Thalicirum  Jlavum. 

numerous  densely  crowded  erect  flowers,  on 
short  pedicels,  with  lanceolate  smooth  brac- 
teas. Flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is 
found,  rather  commonly,  in  wet  meadows, 
and  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  but  less  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Scotland.  There  is  a 
variety  of  it  called  ovatum,  which  has.  broader 
leaflets,  with  a  rounded  base.  The  plant  is 
altogether  very  variable  in  the  shape  of  its 
leaflets. 

All  the  Thalictrums  are  worth  cultivating 
among  the  particular  class  to  which  they, 
belong — hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Th.  minus 
and  Th.  alpinum,  are  very  pretty  little  plants 
indeed  for  rockwork,  or  the  front  part  of  a 
mixed  flower  border.  The  other  kinds  men- 
tioned are  of  larger  growth,  and  associate 
with  common  herbaceous  plants.  The  genus 
possesses  bitter,  somewhat  cathartic  qualities, 
but  none  of  the  kinds  are  now  used  medi- 
cinally ;  they  are  not  relished  by  cattle.  The 
flower  has  been,  used  as  a  yellow  dye  for 
woollen  goods,  but  is  not  much  valued  for 
that  purpose. 


CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA. 

Cryptomeria  japonica  ranges  in  the  section 
Cupressinea  of  the  natural  order  Comferce, 
and  is  closely  allied  to  the  common  cypress, 
both  botanically  and  in  habit.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  various  islands  composing  the  empire 
of  Japan,  in  the  larger  islands  of  that  group 
forming  a  prominent   feature   in   the  woods 
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which  clothe  the  hills  and  mountains  to  the 
height  of  1,200  feet  or  more.  It  forms  a  tree 
attaining  an  altitude  of  100  feet,  the  trunk 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  dense 
pyramidal  head,  and  branches  growing  rather 
erect  or  nearly  horizontal.  The  flowers  are 
moncecious,  the  male  spikes  being  produced 
on  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  whilst  the 
females  are  placed  on  the  lower  twigs  of  the 
same  shoots  ;  the  last  are  of  a  globular  shape, 
and  attain  about  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

The  botanical  history  of  this  plant  is  rather 
curious,  showing  that  the  descriptions  of  even 
the  oldest  travellers,  especially  of  such  as  at 
all  devoted  their  attention  to  plants,  should 
not  be  slighted  by  those  who  may  follow  in 
the  same  track.  In  1784,  Thunberg  described 
this  plant  under  the  name  of  Cupressus 
japonica.  In  1834,  Professor  Don  described 
it  under  its  present  name,  from  a  specimen  of 
Thunberg's.  Yet  Loudon  in  his  Arboretum 
Britannlcum,  merely  mentions  it  under  Thun- 
berg's old  name,  and  in  the  JSncyclopadla  of 
Trees  andShrubs,  excludes  it  altogether,taking 
no  notice  of  Don's  description  and  excellent 
figure  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Linnaan 
Transactions.  In  1844,  Dr.  Siebold  published 
a  figure  and  description  of  it  in  his  Flora 
Japonica,  and  in  the  same  year  seeds  of  it 
were  received  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
from  their  collector  at  Shanghae  in  the  north 
of  China,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Japan,  being  used  for  avenues, 
and  other  decorative  purposes  in  gardening, 
but  not  apparently  occurring  in  a  wild  state. 
Since  that  period  the  Society  have  received 
both  living  plants,  and  considerable  supplies 
of  seed,  and  the  plant  is  now  common  in  col- 
lections. 

The  great  value  of  the  tree  in  this  country 
arises  from  the  great  probability  of  its  prov- 
ing perfectly  hardy,  which,  coupled  with  its 
evergreen  habit,  and  stately  growth,  will 
make  it  eagerly  sought  after  for  ornamental 
planting  when  once  its  merits  are  known. 
In  Japan,  its  wood,  which  is  soft  and  easily 
worked,  is  much  used  for  cabinet  work.  In 
this  country,  of  course,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
applied  in  such  a  way,  at  least,  for  the  present. 

In  cultivation,  the  Cryptorneria  is  of  easy 
management  ;  while  confined  to  a  pot  it  grows 
freely  in  a  sandy  loam,  and  no  doubt  it  will  do 
out  of  doors  in  any  spot  not  too  damp.  Of 
course  some  care  will  be  taken  of  plants  re- 
cently turned  out,  to  shelter  them  from 
bad  weather,  but  we  must  wait  a  few  years 
yet  ere  we  can  decidedly  say  whether  it  will 
do  well  in  exposed  situations.  Potted  in  a 
soil  like  that  recommended  above,  and  placed 
in  a  cold  pit,  it  grows  rapidly,  requiring  a  consi- 
derable supply  of  water  during  the  growing 
season,  any  deficiency  in   that   article  being 


immediately  felt.  It  should  be  shifted  as 
often  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
and  before  they  begin  to  mat.  By  this  means 
a  fine  plant  may  be  produced  in  a  couple  of 
years,  fit  for  turning  out  in  the  following 
spring,  for  which  purpose  it  should  be  gra- 
dually hardened  off  after  completing  the  pre- 
vious year's  growth. 

Mr.  Fortune,  the  collector  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  refers  to  the  Cryptorneria,  as 
forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  stately 
trees  on  the  hill  sides,  in  the  northern  districts 
of  China,  growing  there  about  as  tall  as  the 
common  pine,  with  stems  perfectly  straight, 
and  the  branches  hanging  most  gracefully  on 
all  sides,  in  the  way  of  the  Araucaries  of  Nor- 
folk Island.  The  wood  is  also  strong,  durable, 
and  highly  prized. 


THE    TOMATO. 

The  Tomato  (Lycopcrsicum  esculentum) 
was  originally  introduced  to  Europe  from 
America,  where,  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cultivated  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  was  grown  as  a  curiosity  by  Gerard, 
in  England,  in  1596,  although  it  had  been 
cultivated  on  the  continent  for  its  fruit  for  a 
number  of  years  previous.  The  ripe  fruit  is 
used  in  various  ways  in  soups  and  sauces,  some 
persons  becoming  extravagantly  fond  of  it. 

There  are  several  varieties  to  be  met  with 
in  gardens ;  but  the  one  generally  grown  for 
the  abundance  and  quality  of  its  fruit,  is  the 
large  red  Tomato,  with  leaves  deeply  divided, 
rough  with  hairs,  and  producing  bunches  of 
conspicuous  yellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  large 
curiously  lobed  fruit,  which  acquire  a  brilliant 
orange  red,  or  scarlet  colour,  as  they  ripen. 

The  small  red  Tomato  has  globular  fruit, 
rather  flattened  at  the  stalk  and  apex,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  pear-shaped  Tomato  has  egg-shaped 
fruit,  with  the  smallest  end  next  the  stalk, 
about  two  inches  long.  This  seems  a  more 
tender  variety  than  the  others,  and  its  fruit 
does  not  ripen  so  soon. 

The  Red-cherry  Tomato  has  round  fruit, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  cherry,  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  variety  for  pickling  whole,  being 
of  a  sharper  acid  flavour  than  the  others.  It. 
is  also,  most  probably,  the  parent  species  of 
all  the  other  varieties,  however  widely  they 
differ  in  size,  form,  and  colour. 

The  large  YeUon)  Tomato  differs  in  nothing 
from  the  first-mentioned  variety,  except  in 
colour,  which  is  a  bright  pale  yellow,  and  in  its 
flavour  being  inferior, 

The  small,  or  1'elloir-rlicrri/  Tomato,  also 
differs  in  the  same  way  as  the  last  from  the 
Red-cherry  variety,  and  neither  of  the  two  lost 
are  worth  cultivation,  except  as  curiosities. 
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It  appears  evident,  from  various  circum- 
stances, that  all  these  are  varieties  only  of  the 
Red-cherry  Tomato ;  and  for  use,  that  sort 
and  the  large  red  only  are  worth  cultivation. 
All  the  varieties  are  very  mucK  alike  in  leaf 
and  manner  of  growth ;  and  the  monstrous 
forms  assumed  by  the  large  sorts  are  evidently 
the  result  of  high  culture  ;  for  if  the  large 
red  be  grown  in  poor  soil,  and  be  kept  com- 
paratively starved,  a  great  number  of  the  fruit 
will  be  nearly  identical  with  the  second  variety 
in  regularity  of  form,  whilst  that  variety  can 
seldom  be  grown  without  several  of  the  fruit 
approaching  the  monstrous  forms  of  the  large 
red.  This  irregularity  of  form  is  caused  by 
the  adhesion  of  several  flowers  together,  an- 
other proof  of  excessive  development  by  long- 
continued  cultivation. 

A  variety  with  white  fruit  appears  to  be 
entirely  lost,  although  that  it  once  existed 
admits  of  little  doubt,  as  it  is'distinctly  men- 
tioned in  various  old  botanical  works.  Such 
being  the  case,  a  similar  variety  may,  perhaps, 
again  be  detected  by  some  curious  observer. 
There  are  also  various  species  and  varieties 
yet  to  be  introduced  both  from  America  and 
the  East  Indies. 

A  sort  nearly  resembling,  if  not  identical 
with  the  Red-cherry  Tomato,,  called  the  Fig 
Tomato,  has  lately  been  prepared  as  a  dry 
sweetmeat,  and  is  said  to  resemble  the  fig 
somewhat  in  flavour  ;  but  although  agreeable, 
it  retains  a  taste  of  its  own,  marking  it  suffi- 
ciently from  that  fruit.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
flourish  witb  the  same  treatment  as  recom- 
mended for  the  others,  and  may  be  worth 
trying  by  those  curious  in  confectionery  ;  and, 
of  course,,  the  green  fruit  may  be  pickled  as 
the  others. 

The  Tomato  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  being 
of  strong,  coarse  growth,  delighting  in  a  rich 
soil  and  hot  exposure.  About  the  beginning 
of  March,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  of 
light  rich  earth,  covered  slightly,  and  placed 
in  a  cucumber  frame,  or  other  structure,  where 
a  good  heat  is  maintained.  They  will  soon 
vegetate,,  and  should  then  receive  sufficient  air 
to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak.  When 
two  or  three  inches  high,  they  must  be  potted 
off  in  small  pots,  one,  two,  or  more  plants  in 
a  pot,  and  should  then  be  again  set  into  a  close 
frame  for  a  day  or  two,  until  they  have  made 
fresh  roots,  when  they  should  receive  more 
air,  and  as  the  season  advances,  be  gradually 
inured  to- the  open  air.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  they  may  be  turned  out  against  any 
vacant  places  on  the  walls  between  the  trees, 
the  south,  wall,  of  course,  being  the  best.  As 
the  plants  advance,  they  should  be  nailed 
neatly  against  the  wall,  and  as  soon  as  the  two 
first  trusses  of  bloom  on  each  shoot  are  formed, 
the  branches  should   be  stopped  immediately 


beyond  the  leaf  above  the  second  truss,  and 
no  more  lateral  shoots  be  allowed  to  form,  care 
being  taken  to  preserve  the  leaves,  especially 
those  near  the  trusses  of  bloom.  The  number 
of  shoots  on  each  plant  may  vary  from  three 
to  five,  leaving  from  six  to  ten  trusses  of  fruit. 
The  plants  should  be  freely  watered  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  fruit  be  well  exposed  to  the 
sun  as  it  approaches  maturity.  The  quantity 
of  fruit  recommended  above  will  generally  be 
found  as  many  as  the  plant  can  ripen  during 
our  summers ;  and  they  will  be  much  larger 
and  finer  than  if  the  plants  were  allowed  more 
of  their  own  straggling  growth.  Where 
walling  or  paling  cannot  be  spared,  a  bank  or 
ridge  of  earth,  sloping  to  the  south,  will  be 
found  a  good  situation  for  them,  care  being 
taken  to  stop  the  shoots,  and  keep  the  leaves 
from  shading  the  fruit  as  they  attain  their  full 
size.  In  order  to  render  the  fruit  still  finer, 
the  small  or  badly  placed  berries  should  be  cut 
away,  and  the  truss  supported  by  a  string  and 
nail,  so  as  to  keep  the  fruit  apart,  and  prevent 
them  from  damping.  Any  of  the  full-grown 
fruit  not  sufficiently  forward  by  the  time  the  au- 
tumn frosts  approach,  should  be  gathered  when 
perfectly  dry,  and  laid  upon  shelves  or  other 
places  in  the  vinery  pits,  or  other  places  where 
they  will  remain  dry,  and  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  light.  Here  they  will  gradually  ripen, 
and  will  prolong  the  season  for  them  consider- 
ably. A  fruit  or  two  of  the  finest  and  earliest 
should  be  allowed  to  ripen  thoroughly,  even  to 
rottenness,  and  should  then  be  squeezed  up  in 
water,  the  seed  carefully  washed,  dried,  and 
put  by  in  paper,  for  next  season's  supply. 


THE  ENDIVE. 

The  Endive  ( Cichorium  Endivia)  is  said 
to  occur  in  a  wild  state  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  China,  and  appears  to  have  been 
known  and  cultivated  in  Europe  at  least  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
probably  long  before.  Its  great  excellence  as 
a  winter  salad  is  well  known,  and,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  this  branch  of  horticulture,  many 
varieties  are  grown  on  the  continent,  which 
are  slightly  known  or  quite  disregarded  here. 
The  following  list  will  be  found  to  contain 
those  commonly  cultivated  in  this  country, 
and  also  some  continental  varieties  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  different  sorts  of  Endive  are  distin- 
guished into  two  classes*  as  the  Curled  Endives, 
(called  Chicories  by  the  French,)  which  are 
distinguished  by  their  narrow,  very  much  cut 
and  crumpled  leaves*  and  also  as  being  gene- 
rally of  a  deeper  green  colour  than  the  Batavian 
Endives,  (called  Scaroles  by  the  French,) 
which  have  broad,  toothed  leaves,  seldom 
approaching   anything  near  the  first  in  their 
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deeply  cut  and  crumpled  leaves,  and  also  being 
generally  of  a  yellowish  green  hue  in  the 
whole  plant. 

The  Large  Green  Curled  Endive  is  of 
rather  upright  growth,  the  outer  leaves  loose, 
and  the  inner  ones  not  quite  so  much  cut  as  in 
the  next  variety.  It  is  a  hardy  sort,  blanches 
well,  and  is  not  liable  to  rot.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  grown  of  its  class  in  this  country. 

The  Small  Green  Curled  Endive  is  hardly 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  last,  the  outer 
leaves  growing  about  six  or  seven  inches  long, 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  they  are  much  cut  and 
curled.  It  forms  a  close  heart,  and  blanches 
well,  coming  in  early  ;  but  is  liable  to  rot  in 
wet  weather. 

The  Small  Green  Curled  French  Endive 
is  the  smallest  sort  of  all,  the  leaves  being  very 
much  cut,  and  lying  flat  on  the  ground.  It 
forms  a  full  heart,  but  is  rather  tender,  and 
liable  to  rot.  It  blanches  well  under  a  tile  or  pan. 

The  White  Curled  Endive  has  fine  curled 
leaves,  spreading  flat  on  the  ground,  of  a 
lighter  green  than  any  other  curled  Endive, 
and  it  scarcely  forms  a  heart.  It  is  tough  and 
bitter  when  grown  for  winter  use,  and  is  best 
sown  thick  and  cut  young,  in  which  way  it  is 
used  in  salads  in  France. 

The  Green  Curled  Dutch  Endive  is  some- 
thing like  the  Large  Green  Curled,  but  the 
leaves  are  broader,  do  not  curl  so  much,  and 
it  forms  a  closer  heart.  It  is  a  hardy  sort,  and 
blanches  well. 

The  Green  Curled  Italian  Endive  has  long 
narrow  leaves,  regularly  and  deeply  cut,  and 
much  curled,  of  rather  erect  growth,  but 
blanches  well,  and  is  worth  growing. 

The  Long  Green  Curled  Italian  Endive  is 
of  upright  growth,  with  long  deeply  cut  leaves, 
which  do  not  curl.  The  inner  leaves  are  few 
and  short,  but  form  a  good  heart.  It  is  a 
good  but  rather  straggling  sort. 

The  Small  Uatavian  Endive  has  broad 
leaves,  rather  ragged  at  the  edges,  the  inner 
ones  folding  one  over  the  other  so  as  to  form 
a  verj'  large  heart.  It  is  of  a  whitish  pale 
green  colour,  and  is  mild  and  sweet  in  flavour. 
It  is  easily  blanched,  and  is  perhaps  the  very 
best  of  the  Endives. 

The  Large  Uatavian  Endive  has  larger, 
broader,  and  more  rounded  leaves  than  the 
last,  and  is  also  of  rather  deeper  colour.  The 
inner  leaves  grow  like  the  last,  forming  a  well 
blanched  heart,  of  good  flavour.  These  va- 
rieties are  more  hardy  than  the  curled  Endives. 

The  Jiroial-Lcaved.  liatarian  Endive  has 
large,  long,  broad  and  coarse  leaves,  growing 
very  upright,  and  which  require  tying  in  order 
to  blanch  tin?  heart,  which  is  small  and  loose 
without.  It  sports  a  great  deal,  and  is  not  a 
good  sort,  belli-;  of  a  more  hitler  flavour  than 
some  others. 


The  Curled  Uatavian  Endive  has  smaller 
and  narrower  leaves  than  the  last,  which  are 
curled,  and  spread  on  the  ground,  where  they 
eventually  form  a  small  heart.  It  evidently 
closely  connects  the  two  classes  of  Endives. 

The  Lettuce-leaved  Batavian  Endive  has 
large,  broad,  pale  coloured  leaves,  which  are 
blunt,  slightly  ragged,  and  very  thin.  It  forms 
a  loose  heart  when  tied  up,  but  is  very  tender, 
and  only  fit  for  the  earliest  crop. 

Many  other  names  are  to  be  found  in  the 
seedsman's  lists,  some  synonymous  with  the 
above,  others  differing  more  or  less.  A  va- 
riety called  the  neiv  transparent yellon -Endive, 
with  the  leaves  much  curled,  is  highly  spoken 
of,  and  appears  to  be  another  sort  connecting 
the  two  classes.  The  French  possess  several 
others,  well  worthy  of  attention  as  additions  to 
our  list  of  salads. 

The  earliest  crop  of  Endive  should  be  sown 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  in  a  light  rich 
border.  This  sowing  should  be  small,  and 
additional  sowings  should  be  made  in  the 
beginning  and  middle  of  June,  and  at  similar 
periods  also  in  July,  if  large  and  regular 
successions  are  wanted.  Scatter  the  seed 
thinly,  and  slightly  rake  it  in,  protecting  it 
well  from  birds.  If  the  weather  prove  dry, 
the  seed-beds  should  be  regularly  watered. 
Keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  when  the 
plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  transplant 
them  to  the  most  convenient  spot  for  them  to 
attain  their  full  size.  It  is,  of  course,  neatest 
and  best  to  have  them  in  beds  by  themselves, 
but  this  is  not  always  practicable,  and  the 
ridges  between  the  rows  of  celery  is  a  very 
handy  situation  for  them.  The  plants  should 
be  set  about  a  foot  apart  from  each  other,  and 
kept  well  watered  until  they  have  established 
themselves,  and  also  if  the  season  be  a  dry 
one.  Fresh  plantations  should  be  made  every 
fortnight,  as  the  different  seedlings  become 
large  enough  to  transplant.  Keep  down  the 
weeds,  the  earth  well  stirred,  and  give  all  the. 
encouragement  possible,  by  the  occasional  use. 
of  manure  water,  so  as  to  ensure  a  quick  and 
tender  growth,  on  which  the  excellence  of  the 
crop  depends. 

By  the  beginning  of  August  the  earliest 
crops  will  be  large  enough  for  blanching. 
This  may  be  done  by  tying  the  plants  up  like 
lettuce,  if  the  leaves  are  long  enoagh,  or  by 
covering  each  plant  with  a  tile  or  garden  pan, 
or  by  laying  a  light  board  lengthways  on  a  row. 
This  of  course  should  be  done  on  a  fine  day, 
when  the  plants  are  thoroughly  dry.  In  the 
course  of  ten  days  or  so  the  hearts  will  he 
found  blanched,  and  fit  for  use. 

As  the  large  crops  for  winter  and  spring  use 
are  much  better  planted  out  in  beds,  than  stuck 
about  like  the  earlier  ones,  more  economical 
methods  of  blanching  and  protecting  the  plants 
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from  frost  may  be  had  recourse  to.  Leaves, 
fern,  or  similar  light  materials  may  be  laid  over 
the  beds  to  a  thickness  of  a  foot  or  more,  which 
will  generally  exclude  a  great  deal  of  wet  as 
well  as  frost.  But  to  keep  them  as  long  as 
possible,  the  last  crops  should  be  taken  up  on 
a  dry  day,  before  any  serious  frost  happens, 
and  they  should  be  packed  close  together,  in 
rather  dry  mould,  in  frames  or  pits,  where 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  air  in  fine  weather, 
and  be  thoroughly  protected  from  frost  and 
wet  at  all  times. 


SPINACH. 

The  Spinach  (Splnacia  oleracea  of 
Linna?us),  appears  to  have  been  a  cultivated 
plant  at  a  very  early  period  ;  in  fact,  so  early 
that  its  native  country  seems  not  to  be  known, 
although  it  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed 
as  a  culinary  vegetable  in  this  country  about 
1568.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  it  was  in 
cultivation  long  before  that  period,  even  in 
this  country ;  if  not  elsewhere,  in  the  reli- 
gious establishments,  which  in  the  times  pre- 
ceding the  above  date  were  almost  the  only 
places  where  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
gardening  was  carried  on.  Its  common  growth 
and  well-known  uses  as  a  vegetable  in  early 
spring  and  through  the  summer,  render  it  un- 
necessary to  say  anything  about  the  various 
methods  of  preparing  it  for  the  table. 

The  most  common  varieties  of  Spinach  in 
cultivation  are  the  Prichly-seeded,  or  Winter, 
and  the  Round,  or  smooth- seeded,  or  Summer. 
These  differ  in  little  except  the  seed,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  names,  and  in  the  prickly-seeded 
standing  the  winter  best.  The  summer  variety 
is  also  rounder  in  the  leaf,  and  does  not  run  to 
seed  quite  so  soon  in  the  summer. 

The  Flanders  Spinach  was  introduced 
from  Paris  rather  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  is  a  most  excellent  sort.  The  seeds 
are  roundish  and  smooth,  the  leaves  very 
large,  often  exceeding  a  foot  in  length,  very 
thick  and  succulent;  they  are  produced  in 
greater  quantities  than  by  the  common  sorts, 
and  the  plant  grows  more  bushy.  It  is  hardier 
than  the  others,  and  does  well  either  as  a 
winter  or  summer  crop,  being  slow  in  running 
to  seed. 

The  Lettuce-leaved  Spinach  is  a  variety 
cultivated  in  the  French  gardens,  and  is  re- 
commended as  an  excellent  sort  for  winter 
crops.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  large, 
thick,  and  very  succulent.  It  is  a  round- 
seeded  variety. 

Riley's  New  Burdock  Spinach  is  an  Ame- 
rican variety,  originated  near  Philadelphia, 
and  said  to  attain  the  size  of  half  a  bushel, 
when  properly  treated.  The  leaves  are  de- 
scribed as  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  plant  to 


resemble  the  savoy  in  appearance.  The  qua- 
lity is  stated  to  be  very  superior,  and  the  plant 
stands  a  North  American  winter  without 
injury.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  desirable 
sort,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  ground  for  Spinach  should  be  well  and 
deeply  dug,  breaking  the  soil  up  fine,  and 
leaving  it  as  light  as  possible.  It  should  be 
well  dunged,  if  not  previously  in  good  con- 
dition, and  for  the  winter  crops  a  warm  shel- 
tered spot  should  be  chosen.  About  the 
middle  of  August,  earlier  or  later  according 
to  climate  and  exposure,  sow  the  main  win- 
ter crop  in  drills,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  apart,  according  to  the  variety  pre- 
ferred. Cover  the  seeds  barely  an  inch  with 
soil,  and  slightly  tread  them  in,  especially  in 
light  soils  ;  rake  the  ground  level,  treading  as 
little  as  possible  on  or  between  the  rows.  If 
the  weather  is  very  dry  when  this  crop  is 
sown,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  well  water  the 
drills  previous  to  depositing  the  seed  in  them, 
they  then  vegetate  quickly,  and  the  young 
plants  soon  establish  themselves.  When  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  be  clearly  distin- 
guishable, thin  them  out  to  six  or  nine 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  hoeing  the  ground 
deeply,  and  cutting  up  all  weeds.  An  occa- 
sional hoeing  after  this,  is  all  the  further 
attention  the  crop  will  require,  taking  care  to 
well  stir  the  ground  every  time.  If  very 
hard  weather  sets  in,  a  portion  of  the  crop 
may  be  sheltered  with  the  spray  of  trees, 
which  will  generally  prove  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection. 

If  the  weather  is  sufficiently  open,  a  small 
crop  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
January,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  to  succeed 
the  winter  crop.  The  sort  should  be  the 
summer  or  Flanders,  whichever  is  preferred. 
From  this  time  forward  additional  sowings 
should  be  made  as  the  last  sown  crop  appears 
above  ground,  making  a  considerable  sowing 
about  the  end  of  March.  The  crops  for  use 
in  the  summer  are  generally  sown  between 
the  rows  of  peas,  beans,  and  in  similar  places, 
where  the  partial  shade  is  very  beneficial  to 
the  plants,  delaying  their  running  to  seed. 
Of  course,  similar  attention  to  thinning,  weed- 
ing, and  stirring  the  soil,  should  be  paid  to 
these  as  to  the  winter  crop.  Pigs  are  very 
fond  of  Spinach,  and  therefore  any  excess  of 
crop  can  generally  be  made  good  use  of. 


CUPHEA    PLATYCENTRA. 

(Bmtham.) 
BROAD-SPURRED    CUPHEA. 

Tnis  species  of  Cuphea  forms  a  small  suf- 
fruticose  tuft  of  about  a  foot  in  height,  or  less  ; 
the  branches  are  compressed  and  very  slightly 
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downy  ;  it  has  opposite  elliptic  pointed  leaves, 
narrowed  at  the  base,  and  when  grown  lux- 
uriantly, they  are  about  two  inches  long,  but 
are  smaller  out-doors  in  a  dry,  warm  situation. 
The  flowers  are  produced  singly,  on  slender 
stalks,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are 
about  an  inch  long,  and  consist  of  a  tube 
divided  at  the  extremity  into  six  small  seg- 
ments, and  a  spur  which  is  somewhat  dilated 
and  rounded  ;  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  a 
bright  vermilion  scarlet,  and  they  are  pro- 
duced profusely  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  ;  indeed,  when  planted  out  as  above 
noticed,  the  plants  become  thickly  studded  and 
are  then  far  superior,  for  that  purpose,  to  a 
Fuchsia. 


Cupheu  plait/centra. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it 
appears  to  have  been  brought  in  a  dried  state 
by  Mr.  Hartweg,  and  described  under  the 
name  here  adopted  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  the 
Plantat  Hartivegiarue.  In  a  living  state,  its 
first  appearance  in  this  country  was  in  the 
stove  of  J.  Anderson,Esq.,  The  Holme,  Regent's 
Park,  whose  gardener,  Mr.  Smith,  produced  a 
somewhat  over-excited  plant  of  it,  at  one  of 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
in  1846.  It  was  accidentally  detected  by 
Mr.  .Smith  growing  on  some  of  the  Orchids 
imported  by  Mr.  Skinner,  from  Guatemala, 
the  seeds  having  vegetated  when  the  Orchids 
were  submitted  to  the  atmospheric  conditions 
congenial  to  their  nature. 

The  company  in  which  the  plant  was  de- 
tected led  to  the  supposition  of  its  requiring 
a  low  degree  of  stove  temperature,  but  sub- 
sequent experience  with  the  plant  proves  it  is 
much  better  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  or  even 
out  of  doors,  during  the  summer  months. 
Indeed,  it  is  under  the  latter  aspect  that  the 
chief  merit  of  the  plant  is  displayed.  When 
grown  in  the  confined  atmosphere  of  a  stove, 
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it  is  apt  to  grow  away  too  freely,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  fewer  flowers  are  produced, 
and  those  in  some  degree  hidden  by  the 
foliage,  which  is  then  larger  than  usual.  "When 
planted  out,  however,  it  forms  a  small,  healthy- 
looking,  compactmass,  of  from  nine  inches  to 
a  foot  high,  sufficiently  furnished  with  neat 
dark  green  leaves,  and  studded  all  over  with 
blossoms,  which,  in  the  open  air,  assume  a 
degree  of  brilliancy  whichis  not  found  in  the 
stove-grown  plants.  In  fact,  it  is  proved  to  be 
one  of  those  half-hardy  suffruticose  plants 
which  are  adapted  for  bedding  out  in  the 
flower-garden  during  the  summer  months,  in 
warm  dry  situations  ;  and  as  far  as  present 
experience  goes  (but  two  plants  having  been 
so  treated  by  Mr.  Smith,)  it  is  likely  to  become 
exceedingly  useful  for  this  purpose,  being  of 
close  compact  growth,  and  very  prolific  of  its- 
gay,  striking-coloured  blossoms. 

It  will  require  to  be  propagated  and  kept 
during  winter  in  the  same  way  as  Petunias — 
that  is,  free  from  damp  and  frost.  The  shelves 
of  a  green-house  or  a  dry  pit  will  probably 
be  most  suitable.  The  circumstances  under 
which  this  plant  was  raised,  and  the  fact,  which 
has  been  fully  proved,  of  its  succeeding  far 
better  out-doors  than  in  a  hot-house,  seems 
naturally  to  suggest  the  question,  Why  should 
not  the  Mexican  Orchids  be  grown  out-doors,. 
or  at  least  entirely  in  green-houses  ?  Time 
will,  no  doubt,  furnish  a  reply. 

The  genus  Cuphea  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Lythraceoe,  and  in  theLinncean  arrange^ 
ment  to  Dodecandria  Monogynia. 


THE     GENISTA. 

The  Genista  is  a  genus  of  handsome  pea- 
flowered  shrubs,  mostly  of  small  growth,  but 
all  of  them  very  ornamental.  The  flowers 
are  principally  yellow.  The  name  Genista  is 
derived  from  the  Celtic  gen,  a  little  bush.  The 
species  are  rather  numerous,  and,  as  in  most 
other  extensive  genera,  the  external  appear- 
ance of  many  of  the  species  is  very  similar. 
The  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of 
Leguminacea? ;  and  to  the  Linnrean  Mona- 
delphia  Decandria. 

Genista  cethnensis  (the  Mount  Etna  Gen- 
ista) is  a  hardy,  sub-evergreen  shrub,  of  erect, 
twiggy  habit,  with  a  few  scattered,  simple 
linear  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  produced 
in  July.  It  grows  four  feet  high  :  inhabits  the 
wooded  region  of  Mount  Etna,  in  Sicily. 

Genista  tint/liea  (the  English  Genista,  or 
Petty  Whin)  is  a  small,  prostrate,  deciduous 
shrub,  with  slender,  spiny  branches,  bearing 
small  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  yellow  flow- 
ers in  terminal  racemes,  produced  profusely  in 
May  and  June.  It  seldom  exceeds  a  foot  in 
height.  Suitable  for  rocky  places,  or  for  wil- 
derness scenery. 
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Genista  anrantica  (the  Anxantic  Genista) 
is  a  low  diffuse-growing  shrub,  with  simple, 
ovate,  elliptical  leaves,  and  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  from  Naples.  From  its  trail- 
ing habit,  and  profuseness  of  flowering,  it  is 
suited  for  rockwork. 

Genista  aphylla  (the  leafless  Genista) . — An 
upright-growing  deciduous  shrub,  with  few 
linear  leaves,  and  violaceous  coloured  flowers, 
in  long  terminal  racemes.  It  grows  three  or 
four  i'eet  high,  and  flowers  in  July,  and  is 
from  the  deserts  of  Siberia,  about  the  Volga. 
Genista  angulata  (the  angular-branched 
Genista)  is  a  shrub  growing  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  with  simple  trifoliolate  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers,  produced  in  June.  From 
the  woods  of  Maryland. 

Genista  candicans  (the  whitish  Genista)  is 
an  evergreen  shrub  of  four  or  five  fe«t  in 
height,  which  it  attains  rapidly  after  planting. 
It  has  trifoliolate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  Mogadore,  Italy,  and  the  Levant. 
Flowers  from  April  to  July.  This,  and  the 
other  larger  growing  of  the  Genistas,  are  well 
adapted  for  planting  in  newly  made  shrubberies 
and  plantations,  where  immediate  effect  is  an 
object. 

Genista  cinerea  (the  grayish  Genista)  is  an 
erect,  branchy  shrub,  from  three  to  six  feet 
high,  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  sessile  yellow 
flowers,  produced  in  June  and  July.  Native 
of  hills  and  mountains  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Genista  diffusa  (the  diffuse-growing  Gen- 
ista) is  a  procumbent  shrub,  with  lanceolate 
leaves  and  j'ellow  flowers,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.     The  branches  are  three-angled. 

Genuta  ephedreides  (the  Ephedra-like  Gen- 
ista) is  a  low  shrub,  not  exceeding  two  feet 
high,  with  rigid  branches,  linear  leaflets,  and 
spikes  of  yellow  flowers.  Inhabits  the  coast 
of  Sardinia.     It  blooms  in  June. 

Genista  jiorida  (the  florid  Genista)  is  an 
erect  growing  shrub,  reaching  four  feet  high, 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  bearing  yellow 
flowers  in  August.  Native  of  south  of  Europe. 
Genista  germanica  (the  German  Genista) 
is  a  spiny  shrub  of  two  or  three  feet  high, 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers 
in  June,  July,  and  August.  Native  of  Europe. 
Suited  for  rock-work.  A  variety  called  iner- 
mis  is  almost  spineless. 

Genista  hispanica  (the  Spanish  Genista) 
is  a  spiny  under-shrub,  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  high,  with  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  Native  of  Spain 
and  the  south  of  France.  Suitable  for  rock- 
work. 

Genista  horrida  (the  horrid  Genista)  has 
an  angular  spiny  stem,  four  feet  high,  trifoli- 
olate leaves,  and  bears  yellow  flowers  from  May 
to  July.     Native  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Genista  humifusa  (the  trailing  Genista)  is 


a  low  trailing  shrub,  suitable  for  rock -work  ; 
it  has  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  solitary 
axillary  yellow  flowers,  produced  in  May  and 
June.     From  the  Levant. 

Genista  lusitanica  (the  Portugal  Genista) 
is  a  very  spiny  branching  shrub,  with  trifoliolate 
leaves,  and  terminal  yellow  flowers  from  March 
to  May.  It  grows  four  feet  high,  and  is  a 
native  of  Portugal. 

Genista  mantira  (the  Mantuan  Genista)  i.s 
a  prostrate  shrub  with  linear  leaves,  and  yellow 
flower's  borne  from  June  to  August.  A  native 
of  the  woods  of  Italy. 

Genista  ovata  (the  ovate-leaved  Genista)  is 
an  erect-growing  shrub,  from  two  to  four  feet 
high,  with  ovate-oblong  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers  from  June  to  August.  A  native  of 
Sclavonia  and  Hungary. 

Genista  parviflora  (the  small- flowered 
Genista)  grows  six  or  eight  feet  high.  It  is  a 
deciduous  shrub,  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and 
lengthened  terminal  racemes  of  yellow  flowers 
from  May  to  August.  A  native  of  the 
Levant. 

Genista  patens  (the  spreading  Genista) 
grows  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  with  tri- 
foliolate leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  from  April 
to  July.     Native  of  Spain. 

Genista  patula  (the  spreading  Genista) 
has  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers, 
produced  from  June  to  August.  Introduced 
from  the  hills  of  Tauria ;  grows  four  feet 
high. 

Genista  pilocarpa  (the  hairy-fruited  Gen- 
ista) is  an  erect  shrub  from  two  to  three  feet 
high.  It  has  lanceolate  leaves,  and  raeemose 
yellow  flowers,  borne  in  June  and  July. 

Genista  pilosa  (the  hairy  Genista)  is  a 
compact  procumbent  shrub,  with  obovate- 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  axillary  yellow  flowers. 
A  native  of  Europe;  it  flowers  in  May  and 
June. 

Genista  polygalcefolia  (the  milk-wort  leaved 
Genista)  is  an  erect  shrub,  of  four  feet  in 
height,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers,  borne  from  June  to  August.  Found 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Genista  procumbens  (the  procumbent  Gen- 
ista) is  a  procumbent  shrub  with  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  axillary  yellow  flowers  in  threes. 
Native  of  Hungary  and  Moravia  ;  and  flowers 
from  June  to  August. 

Genista  prostrata  (the  prostrate  Genista)  is 
a  diffuse  procumbent  shrub,  with  ovate-oblong 
leaves,  and  axillary  yellow  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  A  native  of  Burgundy  and  the  Alps 
of  Jura. 

Genista  purgans  (the  purging  Genista)  is 
an  upright  plant  from  three  to  six  feet  high, 
leaves  few,  lanceolate ;  flowers  solitary,  pale 
yellow,  in  June  and  July.  From  the  hills  of 
France. 
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Genista  radiata  (therayed-branched  Gen- 
ista) is  an  erect  shrub,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
with  branches  grouped  in  a  singular  rayed 
manner.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  trifoliolate; 
flowers  yellow,  in  terminal  heads,  borne  in 
June  and  July.  Native  of  Italy  and  Car- 
niola.  This  is  a  singular  looking  shrub  at  all 
seasons. 

Genista  sagittalis  (the  arrow-jointed  Gen- 
ista) is  a  prostrate  evergreen  shrub,  seldom 
exceeding  sis  inches  in  height.  The  branches 
are  flattened,  or  two-edged ;  the  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  and  the  yellow  flowers  in  an 
ovate  terminal  spike.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  and  is  a  very  distinct  and  ornamental 
plant.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  continental 
Europe.  There  is  a  smaller  variety  which  is 
called  minus. 

Genista  scariosa  (the  scarious-leaved  Gen- 
ista) is  an  erect  shrub,  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  flowers  are 
yellow.    Introduced  from  Naples. 

Genista  Scorpius  (the  scorpion  Genista) 
is  a  dwarf,  spiny,  almost  leafless  shrub.  The 
few  leaves  are  oblong;  the  flowers  yellow,  in 
March  and  April.  Native  of  the  south  of 
Europe. 

Genista  sericea  (the  silky  Genista)  is  a 
decumbent  shrub,  not  exceeding  six  inches  in 
height,  with  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  in  a  terminal  raceme,  produced 
in  May  and  June.     A  native  of  Austria. 

Genista  sibirica  (the  Siberian  Genista)  is 
an  erect  shrub,  growing  six  feet  high,  and 
producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  till 
August.     It  is  very  near  G.  tinctoria. 

Genista  syh-estris  (the  wood  Genista) 
grows  two  feet  high,  with  spiny  branches, 
linear  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers.  Native  of  the  hills  of  Carniola  and 
Croatia. 

Genista  tetragona  (the  quadrangular  Gen- 
ista) is  a  decumbent  shrub,  with  lanceolate 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers  in  July.  Native  of 
the  south  of  Podolia. 

Genista  thyrsijiora  (the  fbyrse-flowered 
Genista)  is  an  upright-growing  shrub,  in  the 
way  of  G.  tinctoria,  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  the  lateral  branches  furnished  each  with 
a  terminal  cluster  of  flowers,  which  are  bright 
yellow,  and  are  produced  in  August.  It  grows 
aout  two  feet  or  three  feet  high. 

Genista  tinctoria  (the  dyer's  Broom,  or 
Green  Weed)  is  a  creeping-rooted,  low  shrub, 
with  upright  sterns,  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  It  is  common  in 
Europe,  flowering  in  July.  All  parts  of  this 
plant  furnish  a  yellow  dye.  There  are  four 
varieties,  latlfolia,  hirsuta,  pratensui,  and  a 
double-flowered  one  called  Jiorc-pleno. 

Genista  t  riucanthos  (the  three-spined  Gen- 
ista) is  a  low  shrub,  from  two  to  three  feet 


high,  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  terminal  ra- 
cemes of  yellow  flowers  from  May  to  July. 
Native  of  Portugal.  A  variety  found  wild 
about  Tangier  is  called  interritpta. 

Genista  triangularis  (the  triangular-stem- 
med Genista)  is  a  low  shrub,  with  three-angled 
branches,  lanceolate  leave-,  and  axillary  yellow 
flowers  borne  in  June.  It  seldom  exceeds  a 
foot  in  height.  Native  of  Hungary.  Very  near 
G.  triquetra. 

Genista  triquetra  (the  triangular-stemmed 
Genista)  is  a  low  trailing  shrub,  with  trifoliolate 
leaves,  and  short  terminal  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers,  from  April  to  July.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  Its  somewhat  winged 
green  stems  give  it  the  appearance  of  being 
evergreen.     It  is  a  fine  plant  for  rock-work. 

Genista,  umbellata  (the  umbel-flowered  Gen- 
ista) grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with 
trifoliolate  leaves,  and  terminal  heads  of 
flowers,  which  are  yellow,  and  produced  from 
April  to  June.  It  is  from  Barbary.  A 
variety  called  capitata  is  from  Mogadore. 
This  is  rather  tender. 

There  are  three  positions  and  characters  in 
which  the  different  species  of  Genista  may  be 
introduced  with  good  effect :  the  positions  or 
characters  referred  to,  are  as  standards,  as 
rock-plants,  and  for  the  front  parts  of  mixed 
shrubberies.  All  the  upright-growing  species 
which  attain  to  any  height — say  above  two 
feet,  may  be  planted  in  the  latter  situation  ; 
and  they  will  grow  freely  enough  in  any  com- 
mon garden  soil,  requiring  only  the  ordinary 
care  which  plants  in  general  have  a  right  to  look 
for  at  the  hands  of  the  cultivator  ;  that  is,  to 
have  the  soil  prepared,  the  roots  properly  laid 
out,  support  given  after  planting,  if  foHnd 
necessary,  and  water  administered  in  dry 
weather,  at  least  until  the  plants  are  once 
fairly  established.  The  only  other  condition 
necessary  is  to  prevent  other  shrubs  from 
crowding  upon  and  overpowering  them.  Being 
of  rather  rapid  growth,  they  are  sometimes 
liable  to  become  thin  at  the  bottom,  and 
to  remedy  this,  the  branches  should  be  cut 
back,  when  any  tendency  to  extreme  growth 
is  perceived  ;  indeed,  an  annual  pruning  of 
the  longest  of  the  shoots  will  be  found  to  be 
desirable,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  plants 
within  proper  bounds.  This  pruning  should 
be  reserved  till  the  spring  months,  as  the 
winter  frosts  may  chance  to  kill  back  the 
shoots  of  some  of  the  least  hardy  kinds,  and 
this  will  probably,  in  such  oases,  be  found  to 
be  pruning  sufficient  to  effect  the  object  in 
view. 

For  rock-work,  all  the  dwarf-growing  up- 
right kinds,  as  well  as  the  trailing  and  decum- 
bent species,  are  particularly  appropriate.  In 
fact,  though,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  moslly 
deciduous,  yet  their  numerous,  green,  and  in 
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many  cases,  winged  stems,  have  an  evergreen 
appearance,  and  serve  to  relieve  much  of  that 
aspect  of  barreness  which  such  situations,  ex- 
cept they  are  furnished  with  perennial  verdure, 
are  generally  found  to  have  assumed  in  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  and  summer,  when  in 
bloom,  they  are  highly  ornamental,  decked 
with  a  profusion  of  their  golden-coloured 
blossoms.  On  the  whole,  the  species  of  Ge- 
nista, having  the  characters  just  referred  to, 
may  be  regarded  as  just  the  very  kind  of 
plants  that  are  adapted  for  rock-work  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  other  point  referred  to  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  some  of  the  decumbent  species,  as 
"  fancy"  ornamental  standard  plants,  worked 
at  the  top  of  a  clear,  straight  stem,  three,  four. 
or  five  feet  high.  Such  plants  are  singular 
and  beautiful,  and  there  are  few  places  where 
an  appropriate  situation  could  not  be  found 
for  one  or  two  of  these  plants.  It  is  only  the 
prostrate  or  decumbent  kind  to  which  this 
refers ;  such  kinds,  when  so  treated,  assume 
the  character  of  dwarf  standard  plants,  with 
drooping,  or,  as  commonly  expressed,  "  weep- 
ing" branches.  At  all  times,  even  when 
destitute  of  bloom,  or  even  of  leaves,  the 
plants  have  a  singular  and  interesting  appear- 
ance, and  when  in  flower  they  are  exceedingly 
beautiful.  The  Laburnum,  a  closely  allied 
plant,  is  generally  chosen,  as  the  stock  on 
which  the  other  kinds  are  engrafted,  either 
by  the  process  of  budding  in  the  summer 
season,  or,  more  frequently,  by  ordinary  graft- 
ing in  the  spring ;  the  stocks  are  selected 
when  about  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  height 
required,  and  the  process  of  engrafting  them  is 
the  same  as  that  practised  in  ordinary  cases 
with  other  plants.  Such  plants,  as  the  grafted 
shoots  progress,  require  to  have  them  disposed 
at  first  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  even 
and  well-balanced  head;  and  unless  this  is 
attended  to  they  will  frequently  grow  one- 
sided and  deformed,  a  condition  quite  inimical 
to  the  beauty  the  plant  is  capable  of  being 
made  to  exhibit.  These  grafted  plants  seldom 
require  any  pruning,  except  it  be  to  remove  a 
branch  where  they  may  chance  to  be  crowded, 
to  shorten  back  any  that  may  be  growing  too 
strongly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest,  or 
to  take  away  dead  branches. 

The  soil  preferred  by  these  plants  generally 
is  a  sandy  loam  ;  and  they  grow  best  in  situa- 
tions which  are  rather  dry  and  elevated  than 
otherwise ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
those  which,  from  their  trailing  habit,  are 
recommended  for  being  grown  on  rock-work 
On  the  same  principle,  the  Genistasare  a  family 
of  plants  which  grow  and  bloom  in  the  great- 
est perfection  in  summers  that  are  dry  rather 
than  otherwise. 
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The  generic  name  Rhamnus,  is  according 
to  some  authors  derived  from  the  Celtic  word 
ram,  signifying  a  tuft  of  branches ;  this  word 
the  Greeks  have  changed  to  rhamnos,  and  the 
Latins  to  ramus.  It  is  an  extensive  genus, 
consisting  chiefly  of  hardy  shrubs,  of  which 
some  are  deciduous,  and  others  evergreen.  There 
are,  however,  some  few  green-house  and  hot- 
house species  which  are  omitted  altogether  in 
this  notice.  Among  these  plants  we  have  the 
Alaternus,  one  of  the  most  desirable  evergreen 
shrubs  we  possess.  The  flowers  of  all  the 
species  are  altogether  insignificant.  The  ber- 
ries of  several  afford  a  valuable  material  for 
dyeing,  and  this  is  the  case  also  with  the  bark 
of  some  species.  Ehamnus  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Rhamnaceae ;  and  to  the 
Linntean  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Rhamnus  alaternus  (the  Alaternus)  is  a 
handsome  evergreen  shrub,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties  in  cultivation,  all  very  desi- 
rable plants.  This  species  assumes  the 
character  of  a  densely  branched  bush,  unless 
moulded  to  some  other  form  by  artificial 
means.  In  sheltered  situations  it  attains  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  even  twenty  feet,  and  is 
met  with  of  almost  every  size  and  height 
below  this.  The  leaves  are  ovate-elliptical, 
quite  smooth,  and  firm,  with  serrated  edges  in 
most  of  the  varieties  ;  they  are  situated  alter- 
nately on  the  stem,  that  is,  first  on  one  side 
then  on  another,  and  so  on,  by  which  these 
plants  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the 
Phillyrea,  with  which  they  are  often  confused. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  the  north  of  Africa ;  and  has 
been  cultivated  in  this  country  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries.  It  is  one  of  the  plants  which 
formerly,  in  the  days  of  geometrical  gardens, 
and  architectural  or  zoological  trees,  were 
clipped  into  the  forms  of  birds,  or  beasts,  or 
any  other  form  the  fancy  of  the  operator  might 
choose.  In  the  present  day,  beauty  is  more 
easily  seen  in  its  natural  garb. 

The  varieties  of  Alaternus  are  : — balcarica 
(the  Balearic  Alaternus)  with  roundish  leaves; 
hispanica  (the  Spanish)  with  ovate-toothed 
leaves  :  foliis  maculatis  (the  gold-blotched 
leaved);  foliis  aureis,  (the  gold-edged  leaved); 
foliis  argenteis  (the  silver-edged  leaved)  a 
very  ornamental  kind,  but  rather  tender,  and 
highly  deserving  a  situation  against  a  wall ; 
and  angustifolia  (the  narrow -leaved)  of  wrhich 
there  are  two  subvarieties,  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver striped  leaves. 

Rhamnus  aln ifolius  (thealder-leaved  Buck- 
thorn) is  an  erect  deciduous  shrub,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  eight  feet.  It  has  obovate 
or  ovate  leaves,  and  was  introduced  from  North 
America. 
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IUiamnus  alpinus  (the  Alpine  Buckthorn) 
is  a  small  erect-growing  deciduous  shrub,  with 
oval  lanceolate,  crenate-serrated  leaves,  which 
are  curiously  twisted.  It  grows  six  or  eight 
feet  in  height,  and  is  from  the  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land, Dauphine,  and  Carniola. 

Rhamnus  amygdalinus  (the  almond-like 
Buckthorn),  not  yet  introduced,  is  a  dwarf 
species,  growing  in  the  north  of  Africa ;  it 
grows  in  the  fissures  of  rocks. 

Rhamnus  huxifolius  (the  bos -leaved 
Buckthorn)  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  allied  to 
It.  oleoides.  It  has  ovate,  smooth,  entire  leaves, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet. 

Rhamnus  carolinianus  (the  Carolina 
Buckthorn)  is  an  erect  shrub,  of  deciduous 
habit,  with  oval,  oblong,  entire  smooth  leaves. 
It  attains  six  feet  in  height,  and  is  found  in 
the  woods  and  swamps  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina. 

Rliamnus  catharticus  (the  purging  Buck- 
thorn) grows  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high, 
assuming  the  character  of  a  large  deciduous 
shrub,  or  low  tree,  with  somewhat  spiny 
branches.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  toothed,  and 
of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
inconspicuous,  but  they  are  succeeded  by 
numerous  black  berries,  which  are  ornamental 
in  the  winter  season  :  these  berries  are  nauseous 
and  violently  purgative ;  when  unripe  their 
juice  has  the  colour  of  saffron,  and  is  used  for 
staining  maps  or  paper;  the  juice  of  the  ripe 
berries  mixed  with  alum  is  the  sap-green  of 
painters,  but  if  they  are  too  ripe  the  juice  is 
purple.  The  bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow 
dye  ;  and  the  inner  layers  have  a  purgative 
property.  This  species  is  adapted,  from  its 
rigid  habit  of  growth  and  robust  character,  for 
forming  hedges  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
plants  could  be  reared  and  supplied  with  at 
least  as  much  facility  as  those  of  the  common 
hawthorn.  It  is  found  in  Britain,  generally 
on  calcareous  and  loamy  soils,  and  is  a  native 
of  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  north  of 
Asia.  A  variety  with  larger  leaves,  tapering 
to  the  base,  found  about  Ilydria,  is  named 
hydriensis. 

Rhamnus  dahuricus  (the  Dahurian  Buck- 
thorn) is  an  erect  deciduous  shrub,  growing 
five  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  oblong- 
oval,  with  serrated  margins,  and  a  smooth 
surface.  It  is  found  near  the  river  Arguinus, 
in  Dahuria.  The  berries  are  black  :  the  wood 
is  red,  and  is  called  sandal-wood  by  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Rhamnus  en/tkroosj/hn  (the  red-wooded 
Buckthorn)  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  in 
rocky  and  gravelly  places,  near  the  rivers  of 
Mongolia  and  Siberia,  It  is  an  erect-grow- 
ing deciduous  shrub,  with  linear-lanceolate, 
Serrated,  smooth  leaves.  It  prefers  warm 
situations.    The  wood,  which  is  very  hard  and 


red,  is  used  by  the  Mongols  for  making  their 
images :  the  berries  afford  a  yellow  colour.  A 
variety  from  Caucasus,  with  smaller  narrow 
leaves,  is  called  angustissimus. 

Rhamnus  frangula  (the  brittle  Buck- 
thorn, or  berry  bearing  Alder)  is  a  deciduous 
shrub  or  low  tree,  growing  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  oval  and  quite  entire. 
The  berries,  which  are  dark  purple,  are  used 
by  the  Russians  for  dyeing  yellow  ;  and  the 
bark  dyes  yellow,  and,  with  a  preparation  of 
iron,  black.  Both  the  berries  and  the  bark 
are  purgative.  The  unripe  berries  dye  wool 
green  and  yellow ;  the  ripe  ones  blue-gray, 
blue,  and  green.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  the 
flowers ;  and  the  charcoal  prepared  from  the 
wood  is  preferred  to  any  other  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  gunpowder.  A  variety  called 
angustifolia,  has  narrower  leaves. 

Rhamnus  franguloides  (the  frangula-like 
Buckthorn),  has  ova'  serrated  leaves.  It  is 
a  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America, 
growing  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height. 

Rhamnus  hybridus  (the  hybrid  Alaternus) 
is  a  garden  production  between  R.  alpinus  and 
R.  Alaternus.  It  is  a  desirable  sub-evergreen, 
growing  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  oblong 
acuminated,  serrated,  shining  leaves,  which  are 
hardly  permanent  enough  to  rank  it  as  a  true 
evergreen. 

Rhamnus  infectorius  (the  staining  Buck- 
thorn, or  Avignon  berry)  is  a  deciduous,  almost 
procumbent  shrub,  with  ovate-lanceolate,  ser- 
rulated, smoothish  leaves,  native  of  rocky 
places,  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  the  roots  fix 
themselves  so  firmly  on  the  rocks  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  remove  them.  The  berries  are  black, 
and  are  used  for  dyeing  yellow.  The  yellow 
morocco  leather  is  supposed  to  be  coloured 
with  them. 

Rhamnus  htifollus  (the  broad  -  leaved 
Buckthorn)  is  a  fine  growing  deciduous  shrub, 
or  low  tree,  growing  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
upwards.  The  leaves  are  large,  elliptical,  acu- 
minate, quite  entire  ;  and  the  plant  is  re- 
markable for  its  robust  appearance.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Azores  and  the  mountains  of  St. 
Michael. 

Rhamnus  lengifblius  (the  long -leaved 
Buckthorn)  has  oval-oblong  leaves,  acute  at 
both  ends,  serrated,  smooth,  and  shining.  It 
is  a  deciduous  shrub,  growing  eight  feet  high. 

Rhamrms  hjcioides  (the  Lyeium-like  Buck- 
thorn) is  a  deciduous  shrub,  of  three  or 
four  feet  high,  growing  naturally  on  the  lime- 
stone hills  of  Valencia.  The  leaves  are  linear, 
quite  entire,  obtuse  and  smooth.  A  variety 
found  in  Arragon  has  the  leaves  yellowish  ;  it 
is  called  a rriiijiiiiciisis. 

"Rhamnus  oleoides  (the  olive-like  Buck- 
thorn) grows  in  the  fissures  of  rocks  in  Sicily, 
Mauritania,  and  other  places.    It  is  a  deciduous 
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shrub,  of  diffuse  habit,  with  oblong,    obtuse, 
entire,  smooth  leaves, 

Mhamnus  pubescens  (the  pubescent  Buck- 
thorn) is  a  diffuse  growing  deciduous  shrub, 
attaining  three  feet  in  height,  and  a  native  of 
the  south  of  France,  and  the  Levant. 

Mhammts  pumilus  (the  dwarf  Buckthorn) 
is  a  procumbent  plant,  with  ovate,  serrated, 
smooth  leaves.  It  is  deciduous,  and  grows  in 
the  fissures  of  rocks,  in  Mount  Baldo,  in  the 
Alps,  and  in  Carniola. 

JRhamnus  pusillus  (the  small  Buckthorn) 
is  a  procumbent  deciduous  shrub,  with  obovate 
acute  leaves.     Native  of  Naples. 

Mhammts  Purshianus,  (Pursh's  Buck- 
thorn) not  yet  introduced,  is  a  deciduous 
shrub,  with  broadly  oval  leaves,  growing  sis 
feet  high,  and  a  native  of  North  America. 

Mhammts  rupestris  (the  rock  Buckthorn) 
is  a  procumbent  deciduous  shrub,  with  ovate, 
entire,  smooth  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Dau- 
phine,  on  rocks. 

Mhamnus  saxatilis  (the  stone  Buckthorn) 
is  a  procumbent,  or  somewhat  erect  deciduous 
shrub,  with  ovate-lanceolate  leaves.  The 
berries  are  black,  and  are  supposed  to  be  used 
for  dyeing  purposes.  This  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  among  rocks  ;  and  both  it 
and  E.  infectorius  are  adapted  for  planting 
among  rocks  in  garden  scenery,  whether  natu- 
ral or  artificial. 

Mhammts  tinctorius  (the  dyer's  Buck- 
thorn) is  an  erect  deciduous  shrub,  with  ovate, 
crenate-serrated  leaves  :  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  eight  feet.  Native  of  Hungary.  The  ber- 
ries and  inner  bark  are  used  for  dyeing. 

Mhamnus  valentinus  (the  Valencia  Buck- 
thorn) is  a  procumbent  deciduous  shrub,  from 
the  mountains  of  Valencia.  It  has  roundish, 
elliptical,  crenated  leaves. 

Mhamnus  virgatus  (the  twiggy  Buck-thorn 
a  deciduous,  erect  -  growing  shrub,  with 
spiny  branches,  and  oblong  serrated  leaves. 
It  is  from  the  Neelgherry  mountains  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 

Mhammts  Wulfeni  (Wulfen's  Buck-thorn) 
is  a  sub-procumbent  deciduous  shrub,  with 
orbicular  leaves,  growing  two  or  three  feet 
in  height.     Native  of  Austria. 

There  are  several  other  species  known  to 
botanists,  some  of  which  are  no  doubt  hardy. 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  evergreen  species,  R. 
Alaternus  and  its  varieties,  are  by  far  the 
most  useful  and  ornamental  for  all  garden- 
ing purposes.  These  evergreen  kinds  are 
raised  chiefly  from  layers  and  cuttings,  which 
root  readily,  and  grow  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil  with  the  greatest  freedom.  When  quite 
young,  the  plants  require  a  slight  protection 
afforded  to  the  roots  in  winter,  and  this  is 
easily  secured  to  them  by  covering  the  soil 
about  them,  five  or  six  inches  in  thickness, 


with  tree-leaves,  or  long  loose  litter.  "While 
young,  and  until  finally  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain,  they  should  be  frequently  trans- 
planted, in  order  to  check  over  luxuriance  of 
growth,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  fibrous 
roots.  Once  in  two  years  will,  however,  be 
sufficiently  frequent  in  ordinary  cases  ;  if  very 
rapid  growth  is  observed,  it  may  be  done  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  Sometimes  they  are  kept 
in  pots,  with  a  view  to  render  the  operation 
of  transplanting  them  more  safe  in  the  case 
of  large  plants,  but  this  practice  is  not  to  be 
recommended  to  secure  fine  plants  ;  for  when 
the  roots  have  been  circumscribed  within  the 
limits  of  a  garden-pot,  they  become  matted 
together  in  this  form,  from  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  free  them  at  the  time  of  planting  out, 
and  consequently  the  energies  of  the  plant  are 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  especially  for  a  season 
or  two,  very  much  crippled.  What  is  prefer- 
able where  it  can  be  so  arranged,  is  to  finally 
plant  out  at  as  early  a  period  of  the  plant's 
existence  as  may  be  practicable,  or  when  only 
a  year  or  two  old.  The  plants  naturally  grow 
thick  and  bushy,  and  the  only  pruning  they 
require  is  the  occasional  shortening  back  of 
a  stray  shoot,  that  may  be  growing  so  freely 
as  to  threaten  the  symmetry  of  the  individual: 
the  pruning  should,  however,  neither  be  so 
severe  or  regular  as  to  induce  formality.  The 
plants  are  sometimes  injured  by  severe  winters, 
though  when  they  become  established  they 
rarely  suffer  much  ;  and  in  cases  where  nxiy 
injury  is  sustained,  the  stem  generally  sprouts 
out  again  with  vigour  and  freedom.  The 
other  species,  which  are  propagated  extensively 
either  by  layers  or  by  seeds,  require  no  par- 
ticular course  of  treatment :  the  seeds  grow 
freely  enough  when  sown  in  the  ordinary  way 
in  which  seeds  are  sown  ;  the  layers  root  freely 
if  that  operation  is  done  as  is  usual  ;  and  the 
plants  progress  freely  enough  when  planted  in 
the  ordinary  soil  of  gardens,  in  the  manner  in 
which  such  operations  are  ordinarily  per- 
formed. The  only  condition  as  regards  the 
nature  of  the  soil  which  seems  to  be  necessary, 
is  that  it  should  be  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially free  from  an  abundance  of  moisture. 

All  the  procumbent  growing  species,  and 
those  which  approach  that  habit,  are  particu- 
larly adapted  for  being  planted  on  rough, 
uneven,  or  rocky  situations,  whether  natural  or 
artificial.  In  fact,  such  situations  require 
plants  of  this  character  to  be  studded  about 
them,  to  bring  out  their  full  effect. 


THE    NEW   ZEALAND  SPINACH. 

The  New  Zealand  Spinafch  (Tetragonia  ex- 
pansa),  was  discovered  in  that  island,  during 
Captain  Cook's  first  voyage,  and  great  benefit 
was   derived   by  his   crew    from  using  it  as 
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an  esculent.  It  has  been  also  found  in  the 
Society  Islands,  and  in  Japan;  and  was  intro- 
duced to  this  country  in  1772.  It  attracted 
no  notice  as  a  vegetable  in  Europe  until  about 
1819,  when  an  account  of  it  was  published  at 
Paris,  and  about  1821  it  was  grown  in  Eng- 
land, as  a  substitute  for  spinach  in  the  sum- 
mer, to  which  it  is  preferred  by  many,  as  pos- 
sessing a  superior  flavour,  and  being  more 
tender  than  spinach  can  be  grown  at  that 
season  without  very  great  trouble. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  March,  singly  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in 
a  cucumber  frame,  or  similar  situation,  until 
they  attain  some  size,  taking  care  not  to  draw 
the  plants  up  weak.  As  they  advance  they 
should  be  shifted  once  or  twice  into  larger 
pots,  and  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open 
air,  so  that  by  the  end  of  May,  they  may  be 
turned  out  into  a  rich  warm  border,  at  least 
six  feet  plant  from  plant.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  lay  hold  of  the  soil  their  growth  will  be 
very  rapid,  and  they  will  soon  cover  all  the 
ground  allotted  to  them.  In  dry  weather  they 
should  have  copious  supplies  of  water,  which 
will  greatly  increase  the  succulency  of  the 
leaves,  although  the  plant  will  flourish  in  very 
dry  places  during  the  hottest  summer,  and  in 
such  situations  produce  the  greatest  abundance 
of  seed.  When  first  cultivated  it  was  usual 
to  ridge  them  out,  almost  in  the  same  way  as 
cucumbers,  but  this  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as 
where  once  grown,  plants  generally  spring  up 
during  the  following  summer,  and  if  a  few  be 
allowed  to  stand  they  will  succeed  the  crop 
raised  as  above  directed,  furnishing  larger  and 
more  succulent  leaves,  when  the  first,  are 
partially  exhausted.  Occasional  watering  and 
keeping  down  weeds  is  all  the  attention  the 
plants  require  after  they  are  fairly  established. 
In  gathering  the  leaves,  they  should  be  pinched 
oft'  singly,  taking  care  not  to  damage  the  tops 
of  the  leading  branches  until  the  ground  is 
well  covered  ;  but  when  that  is  the  case  the 
quickest  way  is  to  nip  off  the  points  of  the 
young  shoots  about  two  inches  long.  They 
will  be  quickly  succeeded  by  other  crops  as 
long  as  the  weather  continues  warm  enough  for 
the  plant  to  flourish,  which  is  generally  until 
after  the  frost  has  destroyed  such  plants  as 
gourds  and  nasturtiums.  From  four  to  twelve 
plants  will  be  found  to  yield  a  sufficient  crop 
for  most  families ;  twenty  would  supply  the 
largest  establishments. 


CLIMATE,       HORTICULTURE,     ANI> 

AGRICULTURE. 
It   has  been  thought  by  many  persons,  that 
there  was  little  or  no  difference  between  these 
kindred   sciences,  or  at  least  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the   line  »\f  demarcation  at  which 


one  commences  and  the  other  ends.  It  cannot 
be  found  in  the  crops  produced-,  because, 
although  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain,  can- 
not be  said  to  belong  to  Horticulture,  and 
pine  apples  and  grapes  belong  not  to  Agri- 
culture, yet  these  are  subjects  upon  which 
there  can  be  no  mistake,  only  because  they  are 
so  far  removed  from  the  line  which  separates 
them  :  turnips  and  carrots  are  as  much  con- 
nected with  one  as  with  the  other  ;  so  also  are 
other  crops,  which  are  as  much  belonging  to 
the  garden  as  the  field.  Looking  then  to  the 
best  mode  of  describing  the  difference,  we 
should  say  that  Agriculture  is  dependent  on 
climate,  and  Horticulture  independent  of 
climate.  The  one  has  to  produce  crops  in  the 
Open  air,  without  protection,  and  in  their 
season  -y  the  other  is  the  art  or  science  of  pro- 
ducing crops  by  various  means,  and  out  of 
season.  Mr.  Daniell  once  having  to  define  the 
two  branches  clearly,  in  a  paper  written  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  said  : — 

"  Horticulture  differs  from  Agriculture  in 
one  very  material  respect.  The  latter  has  for 
its  object  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  by 
manures,  and  the  different  processes  of  culti- 
vation, in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  any  given  climate :  it  concerns 
itself  only  with  the  growth  and  nourishment 
of  such  plants  as  are  indigenous,  or,  by  a  long 
course  of  treatment,  have  become  inured  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather  incidental  to  a  par- 
ticular latitude.  The  former  occupies  a  much 
wider  field  of  research ;  it  not  only  seeks  to 
be  conversant  with  the  constitution  of  soils, 
but,  as  it  aspires  to  the  preservation  and  pro- 
pagation of  exotic  vegetation,  it  necessarily 
embraces  the  consideration  of  varieties  of 
climate ;  and  it  labours,  by  art,  to  assimilate 
the  confined  space  of  its  operations  to  that 
constitution  of  atmosphere  which  is  most  con- 
genial to  its  charge,  or  to  protect  them  at 
different  periods  of  their  growth  from  sudden 
changes  of  weather,  which  -would  be  detri- 
mental to  their  health.  Experience  has 
anticipated  theoretical  knowledge  in  suggesting 
various  artijices,  hi/  which  these  ends  may  he 
effected;  a  connected  view  of  which  has  never, 
I  believe,  been  attempted ;  but  may  prove  to 
be  not  without  interest  and  utility.  The 
suggestions  of  experience  may  probably  en- 
large the  conclusions  of  theory,  while  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  improved  state  of  the 
latter,  ma)/  he  found  to  furnish  some  assistance 
to  the  former." 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  .-hall  go  the 
length  of  this  with  Mr.  Daniell,  for  we  have 
great  doubt  whether  theory  is  in  an  improved 
slate,  and  also,  whether  it  has  in  any  degree 
assisted,  or  is  calculated  to  assist  the  expe- 
rience     which     has     anticipated     theoretical 
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knowledge.  Nay,  we  are  unwilling  to  admitthat 
any  such  terms  as  theoretical  knowledge  can 
be  applied  properly  to  anything.  If  theory  be 
based  on  experience,  it  is  theory,  but  the 
knowledge  is  practical.  However,  we  must 
proceed  with  our  subject  without  disputing 
upon  mere  words  ;  we  make  this  one  objection 
at  the  outset,  because  we  prefer  to  start  on  a 
fair  and  proper  foundation,  and  not  begin 
building  our  house  downwards;  and  as  we 
intend  to  give  Mr.  Daniell  the  credit  of  much 
that  he  has  written,  though  we  cannot  agree 
with  all.     He  observes  further — 

"  The  science  of  Horticulture,  with  regard 
to  climate,  will  be  best  considered  in  two 
divisions  :  the  first  comprises  the  methods  of 
mitigating  the  extremes,  or  exalting  the  ener- 
gies, of  the  natural  climate  in  the  open  air; 
the  second  embraces  the  more  difficult  means 
of  composing  and  maintaining  a  confined 
atmosphere,  whose  properties  may  assimilate 
with  those  of  the  natural  atmosphere  in  inter- 
tropical latitudes.  I  shall  commence  my 
observations  with  the  former. 

"  The  basis  of  the  atmosphere  has  been 
proved  to  be  of  the  same  chemical  composition 
in  all  the  regions  of  the  globe.  All  the 
varieties  of  climate  will  therefore  be  found  to 
depend  upon  the  modifications  impressed  upon 
it  by  light,  heat,  and  moisture,  and  over  these, 
art  has  obtained,  even  in  the  open  air,  a  greater 
influence  than  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be 
possible.  By  judicious  management  the  cli- 
mate of  our  gardens  is  rendered  congenial  to 
the  luxurious  productions  of  more  favoured 
regions,  and  flowers  and  fruits  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  tropics,  flourishing  in  the  open 
air,  daily  prove  the  triumphs  of  knowledge 
and  industry." 

Here  again  we  are  disposed  to  question  the 
application  of  the  term  "  open  air."  The 
gardener  accomplishes  his  task  by  changing 
the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that,  strictly 
speaking,  Mi-.  Daniell  is  wrong.  The  pro- 
ductions on  a  south  border,  under  a  south  wall, 
are  not  in  the  open  air ;  the  wall  itself  is  an 
obstruction  to  the  open  air,  for  if  the  wall  were 
not  present,  the  north  wind  would  blow  on  the 
productions,  and  it  would  be  easily  6een  that 
those  plants  which  flourish  when  protected 
against  the  north  wind,  would  be  destroyed  in 
the  open  air.  It  is  this  silly  blunder  which 
has  led  many  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  a  plant  is  acclimatized,  when  it  is 
only  the  temperature  of  the  situation  that  is 
changed. 

In  horticulture  we  have  constant  directions 
to  "sow  in  a  warm  border,"  to  plant  "in  a  well 
protected  spot,"  "to  cover  up  from  frost," 
and  so  on.  Horticulture  is  a  science  the 
very  elements  of  which  teach  us  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  the  open  air,  and  that  cannot 


be  called  allowing  plants  to  flourish  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  true,  we  know  what  it  means; 
but,  in  treating  of  these  subjects,  we  cannot 
be  too  precise,  because  the  whole  gist  of  the 
question  turns  upon  the  one  great  fact,  that 
the  Horticulturist's  business  is  to  defeat  the 
mischief  which  plants  would  be  subject  to  if 
they  were  really  placed  in  the  open  air, 
or,  as  Mr.  Daniell  says,  very  truly,  of  the 
labours  of  the  gardener,  "T>y  judicious  ma- 
nagement the  climate  of  our  garden  is 
rendered  congenial  to  the  luxurious  produc- 
tions of  more  favoured  regions ;"  but  the 
farmer,  who  really  grows  his  productions  in 
the  open  air,  follows  the  gardener  in  all  his 
operations  but  the  changing  of  the  climate, 
and  he  would  now  find  the  difference  between 
the  mercy  of  the  "  four  winds  of  heaven," 
and  the  advantage  of  shutting  out  the  north 
and  the  east,  and  relying  on  the  genial 
breezes  of  the  south  and  west  only.  If  the 
open  air  means  anything,  or  the  term 
expresses  anything,  it  must  be  the  free  unin- 
terrupted air;  and  all  the  farmer's  or  agricul- 
turist's science  is  comprised  in  making  the 
most  of  his  productions  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  and  his  agriculture  is  not  carried  on 
under  south  walls,  hedges,  or  palings,  that 
change  the  climate  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  all  his  productions  must  be  so  far  hardy 
as  to  require  no  artificial  means  to  check  the 
winds.  His  field  is  an  open  space,  and  all 
his  labour  and  science  must  be  concentrated 
in  the  management  of  the  soil,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  his  seasons  of  sowing,  clearing, 
mowing,  draining,  and  operations  on  the  soil 
itself.  The  horticulturist  keeps  off  the  winds 
that  are  injurious,  the  sun  where  it  is  too 
hot,  the  rain  where  it  is  in  excess.  To  follow 
Mr.  Daniell  through  some  of  his  more  scien- 
tific reasoning  : — 

"  The  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  soil, 
and  of  exhalation  from  the  foliage  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  depends  upon  two  circum- 
stances, the  saturation  of  the  air  with  mois- 
ture, and  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  They 
are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  former,  and 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  latter. 

"  When  the  air  is  dry,  vapour  ascends  in 
it  with  great  rapidity,  from  every  surface 
capable  of  affording  it,  and  the  energy  of  this 
action  is  greatly  promoted  by  wind,  which 
removes  it  from  the  exhaling  body  as  fast  as 
it  is  formed,  and  prevents  that  accumulation 
which  would  otherwise  arrest  the  process. 

"  Over  the  state  of  saturation,  the  Horticul- 
turist has  little  or  no  control  in  the  open  air, 
but  over  its  velocity  he  has  some  command. 
He  can  break  the  force  of  the  blast  by  arti- 
ficial means,  such  as  walls,  palings,  hedges,  or 
other  screens  ;  or  he  may  find  natural  shelter 
in   situations   upon   the   acclivities   of    hills. 
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Excessive  exhalation  is  very  injurious  to  many 
of  the  processes  of  vegetation,  and  no  small 
jiroportion  of  what  is  commonly  called  blight, 
may  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  Evaporation 
increases  in  a  prodigiously  rapid  ratio  with 
the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and''any  thing  which 
retards  the  motion  of  the  latter,  is  very  effi- 
cacious in  diminishing  the  amount  of  the 
former  ;  the  same  surface,  which  in  a  calm 
state  of  the  air  would  exhale  100  parts  of 
moisture,  would  yield  125  in  a  moderate 
breeze,  and  150  in  a  high  wind.  The  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  in  spring  renders  the 
effect  most  injurious  to  the  tender  shoots  of 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  easterly 
winds  especially  are  most  to  be  opposed  in 
their  course.  The  moisture  of  the  air  flowing 
from  any  point  between  N.  E.  and  S.  E. 
inclusive,  is  to  that  of  the  air  from  the  other 
quarter  of  the  compass,  in  the  proportion  of 
814  to  907  upon  an  average  of  the  whole 
year  :  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  spring 
for  the  dew-point  to  be  more  than  20  degrees 
below  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  shade,  and  I  have  even  seen  the  difference 
amount  to  30  degrees.  The  effect  of  such  a 
degree  of  dryness  is  parching  in  the  extreme, 
and  if  accompanied  with  wind  is  destructive 
to  the  blossoms  of  tender  plants.  The  use  of 
high  walls,  especially  upon  the  northern  and 
eastern  sides  of  a  garden,  in  checking  this 
rril,  cannot  be  doubtful,  and  in  the  case  of 
tender  fruit  trees,  such  screens  should  not  be 
too  far  apart." 

Here  we  have  the  horticulturist's  business 
pointed  out  very  clearly,  in  a  manner  which 
defines  the  science.  It  is  the  business  of 
theorists  to  reconcile,  as  well  as  they  can,  our 
facts  to  their  theories,  and  horticulturists  may 
profit  by  inquiring  to  a  certain  extent  into 
the  causes  of  well  known  effects  ;  but,  were 
practical  men  to  attempt  to  go  beyond  certain 
points,  they  would  utterly  waste  three-fourths 
of  their  time  in  seeking  that  which,  when 
obtained,  would  not  be  worth  the  having. 
They  may  know  that  cuttings  strike  best  when 
shaded  from  the  sun  and  protected  from  the 
wind,  and  some  would  be  content  without 
going  further.  If  they  were  content  with 
learning  that  the  sun  and  wind  would  cause 
excessive  evaporation,  and  deprive  the  cut- 
tings of  the  juices  they  possess  while  they 
had  no  means  of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply, 
the  knowledge  would  be  useful  ;  but  if  they 
attempted  to  follow  the  philosophers  through 
a  thousand  intricacies,  they  would  have  to  sacri- 
fice much  valuable  time  for  knowledge  to  them 
under  every  circumstance  useless,  and  follow 
an  ignis  J/itiius  which  would  take  them  from 
their  business  into  a  labyrinth  from  which  they 
Would  hardly  be  able  to  extricate  themselves. 
The  practical  horticulturist  may  wisely  study 


the  locality  of  plants,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
supply  that  which  he  knows  will  suit  them; 
hut  he  must  no  more  attempt  to  imitate 
nature  as  the  perfection  of  treatment,  than  he 
must  treat  the  rose  after  the  fashion  of  the 
hardships  they  undergo  in  the  hedges.  The 
plant  which  comes  from  the  tropics  may 
safely  be  supplied  with  a  climate  as  nearly  as 
possible  similar,  because  the  gardener  knows 
it  to  be  at  least  a  safe  one,  but  he  has  then 
only  half  done  his  work.  He  must  learn  to 
treat  it  in  the  best  way,  and  that  may  be 
very  different  from  that  which  nature  sup- 
plies even  at  the  tropics. 

In  this  country  the  fruits  of  hot  climates 
are  produced,  notwithstanding  all  the  natural 
disadvantages  we  have  to  contend  with  as  to 
our  climate,  in  perfection,  and  that  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  very  locality  from, 
which  they  are  imported  ;  and  if  it  be  a  fruit 
not  artificially  or  regularly  cultivated  at  home, 
that  is,  where  it  is  indigenous,  they  will  be 
produced  much  finer;  but  if  the  horticulturist 
in  the  West  Indies  cultivates  the  pine  apple 
with  the  care  which  is  bestowed  on  it  in  this 
country,  he  will  have  one  advantage  naturally, 
which  we  have  to  imitate  ;  nevertheless,  the 
pine  apple  grown  in  perfection  in  England, 
far  surpasses  in  richness  of  flavour  the  pine 
apple  grown  in  the  fields  of  the  West  Indies  ; 
experiment,  the  mother  of  improvement,  and 
perseverance,  the  harbinger  of  success,  accom- 
plish much  that  nature  unaided,  even  where 
plants  are  indigenous,  never  did  achieve  ;  and 
we  have  a  hundred  times  seen  and  eaten  the 
grape  in  higher  perfection  in  England,  than 
it  ever  arrived  at  in  its  native  soil  and  climate. 
Plant  a  heath  in  the  very  best  locality  of  the 
Cape,  and  is  there  a  practial  gardener  who 
will  venture  to  dispute  that  we  can  fairly  beat 
it  in  England  ?  We  write  not  of  hybridizing 
nor  a  change  of  races,  for  the  same  thing 
might  be  done  at  Botany  Bay,  but  we  allude 
to  the  fair  growth  of  a  known  indigenous 
species  or  variety.  Larger  plants  may  be  found, 
and  are  found,  like  our  great  bushes  of  furze, 
blooming  in  all  their  beauty  and  growing 
luxuriantly;  but  they  are,  in  respect  to  age, 
Methuselahs  to  our  youthful  specimens  ;  and 
we  seriously  doubt,  if  expense  was  no  object, 
whether  there  is  a  single  valuable  production 
that  might  not  be  grown  in  Great  Britian,  in 
perfection.  We  know  we  are  limited  for 
sun  and  light,  we  know  that  many  of  the 
apparent  requisites,  if  we  arc  to  judge  by  the 
countries  they  have  left,  are  wanting,  yet  we 
know  also  that  the  cost  is  the  only  limit  to 
the  production  of  a  thousand  gigantic  subjects, 
which  rear  their  heads  in  tropical  forests.  It 
is  in  the  supply  of  all  these  requisites  by  arti- 
ficial means,  or  of  something  equivalent  to 
them,  that  the  British  horticulturist  shines  ; 
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and  it  is  tlie  modification  of  soils,  and  climate, 
and  conditions,  which  forms  the  science,  and 
occupies  the  skill  of  horticulturists.  The 
agriculturist's  business  is  to  make  the  most  of 
the  climate  and  soil  we  have  ;  he  may  drain 
and  dress  his  land  a  hundred  ways  to  improve 
the  soil,  but  as  his  business  lies  in  the  open 
air  alone,  unprotected  and  unassisted  by  arti- 
ficial means,  his  crops  must  stand  the  weather  ; 
his  seasons  are  regulated  by  the  climate, 
which  he  has  no  means  of  changing  or  modi- 
fying. The  line,  then,  between  agriculturists 
and  horticulturists,  may  be  safely  drawn 
where  the  gardener  begins  to  protect,  and 
that  is,  in  the  very  walls  or  fences  by  which 
the  gardens  are  surrounded;  for  there  he  arrests 
the  north-east  wind  from  those  plants  which  it 
would  injure  ;  and  every  further  protection  he 
uses,  is  only  so  many  steps  towards  the  higher 
grades  of  his  art  and  science.  From  the 
simple  border,  screened  from  the  north  and 
east  winds  by  a  wall  or  fence,  to  the  highly 
heated  stove,  he  supplies  any  degree  of  heat; 
moisture  is  as  easily  supplied  as  heat,  and 
where  he  cannot  find  sufficient  light  to  agree 
with  the  heat  a  plant  should  have,  his  skill 
teaches  him  to  moderate  them,  that  the  con- 
ditions may  be  a  match  for  each  other  ;  nor 
is  he  at  a  loss,  when  the  sun  is  too  powerful, 
for  the  other  attendant  conditions,  for  then  he 
interposes  his  shades  of  different  degrees,  to 
carry  out  his  intentions.  We  have  already  said 
that  the  climate  of  a  garden  is  altered  by  the 
very  walls  that  enclose  it,  at  least  all  that  por- 
tion which  is  protected  against  the  north-east 
winds.  Mr.  Daniell  thus  describes  what  may 
be  effected  by  these  means,  even  to  an  extent 
not  often  practised;  for  after  describing  the 
effect  of  radiation,  in  producing  cold  when 
unchecked,  he  says  : — 

"  The  most  perfect  combination  for  the 
growth  of  exotic  fruits  in  the  open  air  would 
be  a  number  of  parallel  walls,  within  a  short 
distance  of  one  another,  facing  the  south-east 
quarter  of  the  heavens  ;  the  space  between 
each  should  be  gravelled,  except  a  narrow 
border  on  each  side,  which  should  be  kept  free 
from  weeds  and  other  short  vegetables.  On 
the  southern  sides  of  these  walls,  peaches, 
nectarines,  figs,  &c,  might  be  trained  to  ad- 
vantage, and  on  their  northern  sides,  many 
hardier  kinds  of  fruit  would  be  very  advan- 
tageously situated.  Tender  exotic  trees  would 
thus  derive  all  the  benefit  of  the  early  morn- 
ing sun,  which  would  at  the  earliest  moment 
dissipate  the  greatest  accumulation  of  cold 
which  immediately  precedes  its  rise;  and  the 
injurious  influence  of  nocturnal  radiation 
would  be  almost  entirely  prevented.  Upon 
trees  so  trained,  the  absolute  perpendicular  im- 
pression could  have  little  effect,  and  this  little 
might  even  be  prevented  by  a  moderate  coping. 


Mats,  or  canvass  upon  rollers,  to  draw  down 
occasionally  in  front  of  the  trees,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  foot  or  two  from  their  foliage, 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  a  great  advantage 
in  certain  dry  states  of  the  atmosphere  before 
alluded  to,  and  in  the  case  of  walls  which  are 
not  opposed  to  others,  would  be  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  the  protection  of  the  latter. 

"  Experience  has  taught  gardeners  the  ad- 
vantages of  warding  off  the  effects  of  frost 
from  tender  vegetables,  by  loose  straw  or 
other  litter,  but  the.  system  of  matting  does 
not  appear  to  be  carried  to  that  extent  which 
its  simplicity  and  efficacy  would  suggest. 
Neither  does  the  manner  of  fixing  the  screen 
exhibit  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  is  resorted  to  :  it  is  gene- 
rally bound  tight  round  the  tree  which  it  is 
required  to  protect,  or  nailed  in  close  contact 
with  its  foliage. 

"  Now  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
radiation  is  only  transferred  from  the  tree  to 
the  mat,  and  the  cold  of  the  latter  will  be  con- 
ducted to  the  former  in  every  point  where  it 
touches.  Contact  should  therefore  be  pre- 
vented by  hoops  or  other  means  properly 
applied,  and  the  stratum  of  air  which  is  en- 
closed will  by  its  low  conducting  power  ef- 
fectually secure  the  plant.  With  their  foliage 
thus  protected,  and  their  roots  well  covered 
with  litter,  many  evergreens  might  doubtless 
be  brought  to  survive  the  rigour  of  our  win- 
ters, which  are  now  confined  to  the  stunted 
growth  of  the  green  house  and  conservatory." 

The  point  at  which  we  shall  close  these 
remarks,  having  been  reached,  we  think  we 
may  fairly,  say  that  agriculture  means  the 
culture  of  things  in  the  free  open  air  and 
natural  climate,  and  that  horticulture  ex- 
presses that  science  which,  among  its  first 
objects,  ranks  that  of  altering  the  climate. 


JOHNSON  S  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN 
GARDENING.* 
We  approach  a  work  of  this  kind  with  a 
presentiment  that  we  shall  find  little  more 
than  we  have  already  seen  in  other  works, 
and  discover  but  a  small  portion  of  original 
thought  or  novel  matter  ;  nevertheless,  some 
of  the  most  useful  of  our  works  are  compila- 
tions, and  therefore,  so  that  we  are  favoured 
with  a  good  selection  of  useful  information, 
no  matter  how  or  where  obtained,  the  pur- 
pose of  a  dictionary  seems  to  have  been 
answered.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a 
great  mass  of  valuable  information  is  scattered 
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Gardener's  Almanack,  &c.  London :  Baldwin,  Pater- 
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through  hundreds  of  books  not  often  attain- 
able by  the  majority  of  amateur  and  profes- 
sional gardeners,  and  whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  select  the  best  from  all  these  unattain- 
able sources,  and  give  it  us  in  a  condensed  and 
readable  form,  does  great  service  ;  but  it  too 
often  happens  that  they  do  also  a  great  deal 
of  injustice  (possibly  without  intending  it); 
but  as  in  all  works  of  this  kind  the  best  autho- 
rities are  professed  to  have  been  consulted, 
it  must  be  evident  that  a  serious  injustice 
is  effected  in  every  instance  in  which  any 
competent  authority  has  been  purposely  omit- 
ted ;  in  every  case  where  such  authorities 
have  not  been  fully  and  fairly  acknowledged ; 
and  in  every  instance  in  which  the  strictest 
impartiality  has  not  been  most  rigidly  obser- 
ved ; — therefore,  authors  who  are  so  largely 
indebted  to  the  writings  of  others  as  are  the 
compilers  of  Dictionaries  and  Cyclopaedias, 
cannot  be  too  particular  in  such  matters. 

Mr.  Johnson  has,  certainly,  very  fully 
acknowledged  those  authorities  from  which  he 
has  quoted,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  charged 
with  any  injustice  on  that  account;  not  so, 
however,  we  regret  to  find,  with  the  other 
points  to  which  we  have  referred  :  for  in  the 
very  preface  he  evinces  an  objectionable  dis- 
position to  partiality,  by  lavishing  his  praises 
on  a  few  favourite  works,  while  others  with 
which  he  is  equally  well  acquainted,  and  to 
which  he  is  but  little  less  indebted,  are  alto- 
gether unnoticed.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we 
need  only  take  the  gardening  newspapers,  and 
of  these  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle,  and  the  United  Gardener's 
and  Land  Steward's  Journal,  are  thus 
brought  prominently  into  notice  ;  while  the 
Gardener's  Gazette,  a  journal  established  sis 
years  before  the  one,  and  three  years  before 
the  other,  is  not  even  named.  That  this  could 
not  have  occurred  from  the  author's  having 
any  doubt  of  its  value  as  a  practical  work, 
must  be  evident  from  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  individual  who  established,  and  (with 
but  little  intermission)  has  ever  since  edited 
that  journal,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Johnson  thus 
speaks  : 

Page  103,  "  Mr.  Glenny,  one  of  our  best 
judges  of  florists'  flowers,"  &c. 

Page  169,  "The  soil,  says  Mr.  Glenny, 
and  other  first-rate  authorities,"  &c. 

Page  537,  "  Upon  this  point  the  same  ex- 
cellent authority,"  &c. 

Page  673,  "  The  best  practical  information 
is  given  by  Mr.  Glenny,"  &c. 

The  very  fact  of  a  journal  known  to  have 
been  established  and  conducted  by  this  person 
being  wholly  neglected,  while  all  others  of  the 
game  class  are  prominently  noticed,  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  withholding  from  the 
public  the  knowledge  that  such  paper  exists, 


or,  in  other  words,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  con- 
vey to  his  readers  the  information  that  there 
is  a  Gardener's  Chronicle,  and  a  Gardener's 
Journal — and  to  suppress  the  fact  that  there 
is  also  the  first  Gardening  Newspaper  that 
was  established,  the  Gardeners'  Gazette.  If 
we  turn  from  the  newspapers  to  the  magazines, 
we  find  that  the  Horticidtural  Journal, 
another  work  established  and  edited  by  the 
same  author,  is  not  once  named,  although 
many  of  the  quotations  from  other  journals 
were  originally  published  in  that  work.  Many 
instances  of  this  kind  we  could  point  out,  but 
that  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  many  such 
examples;  and,  therefore,  we  will  confine  our- 
selves exclusively  to  those  subjects  on  which 
Mr.  Johnson  himself  states,  (p.  673,)  "the  best 
practical  information  is  given  by  Mr.  Glenny," 
and  where,  if  any  where,  we  should  have 
expected  to  have  found  this  authority  con- 
sulted— but  no !  even  here,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  it  appears  that  in  almost 
every  instance  in  which  this  author's  writings 
have  been  copied  or  re-written  into  other  works, 
Mr.  Johnson  has  quoted  the  very  articles  from 
those  works,  instead  of  from  the  original; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  even  "  The  Pro- 
perties of  Flowers,"  a  series  of  papers  so 
exclusively  his  own,  are  in  no  single  in- 
stance quoted  from  his  works,  or  with  his 
name,  if  they  could  be  found  transcribed  into 
any  other  works ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Johnson 
has  given  the  Properties  of  the  Pansy,  the 
Auricula,  the  Carnation,  the  Polyanthus,  the 
Tulip,  &c.  &c.  from  the  Gardener's  Chronicle, 
notwithstanding  every  one  of  them  were 
kneftvn  to  have  originated  with  this  writer, 
and  to  have  been  published  years  before  in  the 
several  works  with  which  he  was  connected. 

We  entirely  acquit  Mr.  Johnson  of  the 
wilful  intention  of  perpetrating  an  injustice 
in  this  or  any  other  matter ;  we  respect  him 
as  a  writer,  and  we  only  regret  that  he  has 
allowed  a  spirit  of  favouritism  to  so  far  warp 
his  judgment  as  to  influence  his  selection  of 
authorities,  for,  most  assuredly,  his  work  has 
suffered  in  consequence.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
we  would  observe  that  the  Fuchsia,  a  plant 
now  enjoying  everybody's  attention,  and  of 
which,  therefore,  of  all  others,  the  criterion  of% 
a  good  flower  was  necessary,  is  given  without 
that  very  desirable  information  :  while  the 
Dahlia,  the  Pelargonium,  and  the  Kose,  are 
but  very  imperfectly  described. 

Now,  these  have  all  been  so  fully  and  so 
admirably  defined,  most  particularly  all  the 
various  classes  of  the  Kose,  that  if  our  author 
had  only  kept  faith  with  his  preface,  and 
'•((insulted  the  best  living  authorities,"  nay, 
if  he  had  only  consulted  a  good  florist,  he 
would  have  been  directed  to  the  right  source, 
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find  we  should  not  have  been  left  without  this 
information  in  the  Dictionary. 

We  make  these  remarks  in  no  unfriendly  spi- 
rit, but  with  the  hope  that  in  preparing  a  second 
edition  Mr.  Johnson  will,  without  favour,  consult 
really  the  best,  and  in  all  cases  that  he  can,  the 
original  authorities,  for  it  requires  but  little  to 
render  his  work  a  most  useful  book  of  refer- 
ence to  all  who  are  engaged  in  gardening. 
The  arrangement  of  the  Dictionary  is  good, 
and  the  getting  together  from  different  authors 
much  of  their  best  writings  is  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  ;  but  the 
alphabetical  system  is  so  far  superior,  that  it 
makes  almost  the  entire  difference  between  useful 
and  useless.  Let  us  quote  a  bit  from  theRose: — 

"  Cuttings  are  made  to  succeed  by  the  fol- 
lowing treatment : — 

"  Take  a  cutting  of  a  this  year's  shoot,  re- 
moving all  but  one  leaf,  and  cutting  off  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoot  above  the  leaf,  and 
reducing  its  entire  length  to  six  inches.  The 
cutting  should  be  planted  on  the  north  side  of 
a  wall,  under  glass  in  a  small  frame,  on  a 
newly  prepared  hotbed,  and  in  a  soil  of  leaf- 
mould,  eight  inches  deep,  well  soaked  with 
water,  and  covered  over  with  sand.  Water  is 
to  be  given,  and  air  abundantly,  for  the  first 
four  days,  lessening  its  admission  daily,  until 
rooting  is  completed,  which  will  be  in  about 
three  weeks.  In  the  fourth  week  the  cutting 
may  be  potted. 

"  By  Suckers. — Roses  send  up  many  suckers 
annually,  which  may  be  taken  up  in  autumn, 
winter,  or  early  spring,  with  some  rootlets 
attached ;  and  the  strongest  may  be  planted 
out  finally,  and  the  weakest  in  the  nursery  for 
a  year  or  two  or  longer.  They  will  readily 
grow,  and  will  most  of  them  produce  flowers 
the  following  summer. 

"When  rose-trees  have  grown  into  large 
bushes,  with  many  suckers,  the  whole  may 
be  taken  up  and  slipped,  or  divided  into  sepa- 
rate plants.  The  moss,  and  some  others, 
furnish  suckers  but  sparingly. 

"  By  Layers. — To  obtain  shoots  for  layer- 
ing, a  quantity  of  rose-trees  should  be  planted 
for  stools,  which,  being  headed  down  low,  will 
throw  out  shoots  abundantly  near  the  ground, 
in  summer,  lor  layering  in  autumn  or  winter 
following.  They  will  be  rooted  by  next 
autumn,  and  fit  for  transplantation  in  nursery 
rows ;  though  sometimes  the  moss-rose  and 
some  others  require  two  years  before  they  are 
tolerably  well  rooted.  But  of  these  sorts  you 
may  also  try  layers  of  the  shoots  of  the  year, 
layered  in  summer,  any  time  in  June.  They 
will  probably  root  a  little  the  same  season. 
The  layers  of  all  the  sorts,  after  being  pro- 
perly rooted,  should  be  taken  up  in  autumn 
and  planted  in  the  nursery,  to  have  one  or 
two  years'  growth. 


"  Soil. — All  the  cultivated  roses,  and  espe- 
cially the  double-flowering  kinds,  require  a 
rich  loamy  soil,  inclining  to  clay  rather  than 
sand  ;  and  they  require  also,  like  most 
double  flowers,  plenty  of  moisture  when  in  a 
growing  state. 

"  Manures. — The  best  is  a  mixture  of  one 
part  guano,  three  parts  charred  turf  and 
earth,  and  six  parts  cow-dung.  A  thin  dress- 
ing pointed  in  every  spring. 

"  Pruning. — Mr.  Glenny  gives  these  very 
good  and  full  directions  : — 

"  '  Suppose  we  have  a  standard,  with  only 
one  branch  from  the  bud,  which  is  always 
stronger  and  better  than  if  there  are  two  or 
three — the  first  season  we  should  cut  that 
to  within  two  eyes  of  the  ground,  if  a  rose 
on  its  own  root,  or  within  two  eyes  of  the 
stock,  if  it  be  a  budded  one.  These  two 
eyes  would,  the  very  first  year,  send  out  two 
blooming  branches,  which  would  grow  a  con- 
siderable length.  The  next  season  we  should 
cut  both  of  these  into  within  two  eyes  of  the 
short  branch  they  started  from ;  and  this 
would  make  each  of  these  two  branches  start 
out  two  more  ;  and  unless  to  get  the  tree,  or 
the  dwarf  bush,  into  any  particular  form,  we 
should  never  omit  cutting  down  shoots,  and 
often  cut  out  old  lumps  of  wood  and  branches 
to  thin  the  tree,  which  must  never  get 
crowded.  By  the  same  rule  we  should  always 
cut  away  all  the  spindly  shoots.  China  roses, 
and  all  constant  bloomers,  which  require  con- 
tinued attention,  should  have  only  the  old 
wood  and  the  weak  shoots  cut  away,  because 
any  violent  pruning  would  throw  the  plant 
out  of  flower  for  a  considerable  time  ;  while 
carefully  removing  the  seed-vessels,  and  taking 
away  weak  wood  to  make  room  for  the 
stronger,  will  keep  them  constantly  flowering. 
This  is  especially  requisite  with  climbing 
roses,  where  the  favourable  aspect,  and  other 
circumstances,  may  set  the  seed  of  almost 
every  bloom.  The  swelling  of  their  seed- 
vessels  will  take  all  the  nourishment  from 
the  shoots  that  would  otherwise  continue  to 
grow  and  bear  flowers  ;  and  the  seed  will 
often  complete  its  growth  and  ripen  before 
there  is  anything  like  a  general  bloom 
again.' 

"  '  A  very  good  time  for  performing  the 
operation  is  immediately  after  the  bloom  is 
over;  cutting  out  old  exhausted  wood,  shorten- 
ing shoots  which  have  flowered  to  a  good 
bud  accompanied  with  a  healthy  leaf,  but 
leaving  such  shoots  as  are  still  in  a  growing 
state  untouched  till  October. 

"  '  Where  very  large  roses  are  wanted, 
all  the  buds  but  that  on  the  extreme  point 
of  each  shoot  should  be  pinched  off  as  soon  as 
they  make  their  appearance,  and  the  plant 
liberally  supplied  with  water. 
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" '  To  lessen  evaporation,  and  keep  up  a 
constant  moisture  at  the  root  of  their  roses, 
the  Paris  gardeners  generally  mulch  them 
with  half-rotten  stable  clung  or  partially  rotten 
leaves.' 

"  The  Banksian  Rose  must  be  pruned  at 
no  other  time,  but  immediately  after  it  has 
done  blooming  in  June,  or  early  in  July. 

"  Planting. — '  On  removing  trees,'  says 
the  author  of  the  Tree  Rose,  "  the  fresh  shoots 
they  have  made,  and  the  appearance  of  those 
which  were  left,  will  require  attention  in 
the  application  of  the  knife.  In  pruning  a 
large  root  it  should  be  cut  to  a  lateral ;  in 
shortening  a  small  one,  to  a  fibre.  Where  a 
plant  has  been  examined  and  trimmed  re- 
cently, however,  the  knife  should  be  sparingly 
used. 

"  '  And  it  may  here  be  well  to  observe, 
that  all  cuts  to  remove  branches,  knots,  or 
roots,  should  be  cpiite  clean,  slanting  (and 
deep  enough  to  the  stem,  viz.  even  with  it), 
and  nothing  left  projecting,  lest  dead  wood 
be  the  consequence,  and  the  plant  be  eventu- 
ally injured.  All  wounds  should  be  carefully 
healed,  and  dead  wood  should,  in  all  cases, 
be  removed,  and  living  bark  encircle  that 
which  remains.' " 

"  The  best  time  for  planting  is  November." 

The  matter,  if  not  greatly  abridged,  is 
selected  from  the  closest  writers,  in  many 
cases  at  least ;  for  instance,  the  Honeysuckle 
is  generally  treated  at  considerable  length, 
and  it  is  one  of  those  very  beautiful  subjects 
which  will  bear  a  good  deal  to  be  said  of 
it ;  we  select  a  portion  of  the  Dictionary 
which  includes  this,  because  we  think  it  a  fair 
sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the  plants  are 
treated,  and  we  take  the  few  words  that  follow 
to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  Dictionary. 

"  Honeysuckle  {Lonlcera  Periclymenum. 
— This  hardy,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  flower- 
ing shrub  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and 
will  thrive  where  few  others  will,  under  the 
shade  of  trees.  There  are  the  following  sub- 
species : — 

"  1.  Periclymenum  sempervirens  ;  per- 
foliate evergreen ;  Virginia  honeysuckle, 
which  always  flowers,  commonly  called  Trum- 
pet honeysuckle. 

"2.  Periclymenum  racernosum  ;  honey- 
suckle with  yellowish  flowers,  growing  in 
bunches,  and  a  snowy  fruit. 

"3.  Periclymenum  verticillatum,  another 
tree-like  honeysuckle,  with  inflected  branches, 
and  a  coral-coloured  flower. 

"4.  Periclymenum  gcrmanicum,  the  Ger- 
man honeysuckle. 

"5.  Periclymenum  italianum,  Italian 
honeysuckle. 

"6.  Periclymenum  vulgare j  honeysuckle 
with   a   corymbus  of  flower  terminating    the 


stalks,  hairy  leaves,  growing  distinct,  and  very 
slender  branches,  commonly  called  English 
hone3'Suckle  or  woodbine. 

"  7.  Periclymenum  americanum,  the  ever- 
green honeysuckle. 

"  As  to  the  general  culture,  they  require 
very  little  :  the  upright  sorts,  in  particular, 
require  to  have  only  their  straggling  shoots 
shortened,  and  dead  wood  cut  out  ;  and  the 
trailing  kinds,  which  are  trained  as  climbers, 
must  have  their  branches  conducted  in  a 
proper  manner  upon  their  respective  supports; 
and  every  year  all  rambling  shoots  must  be 
reduced  and  trained  as  you  shall  see  proper, 
so  as  to  preserve  them  within  due  limits  ; 
unless  you  design  they  shall  run  wild  in  their 
own  rural  way,  especially  those  intended 
to  climb  among  the  branches  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  bushes,  those  also  intended  and  trained 
annually ;  laying  the  shoots  along  at  their 
length,  especially  till  they  have  covered  the 
allotted  space  ;  shortening  or  clearing  out, 
however,  all  such  stragglers  as  cannot  be 
properly  trained  ;  likewise  such  of  those  sorts 
as  are  trained  against  walls,  &c,  must  have 
an  annual  pruning  and  training,  by  going 
over  them  two  or  three  times  in  summer, 
laying  in  some  of  the  most  convenient  shoots, 
some  at  their  length,  shortening  or  retrench- 
ing others,  as  it  shall  seem  necessary  to  pre- 
serve regularity,  and  the  proper  succession  of 
flowers ;  observing,  however,  to  train  enough, 
at  this  time  particularly,  of  such  as  shall 
appear  necessary  to  continue  the  bloom  as 
long  as  possible  ;  and  in  winter  pruning,  thin 
out  all  those  left  in  summer  which  may 
now  appear  superfluous,  and  shorten  all  such 
as  are  too  long  for  the  space  allotted  for 
them,  especially  all  those  with  weak  straggling 
tops  ;  and  nail  in  the  remaining  branches  and 
shoots  close  to  the  wall. 

"  Propagation  is  effected  by  layers  and  cut- 
tings, more  particularly  the  latter,  both  of 
which  readily  emit  roots,  and  form  plants  in 
one  year,  fit  to  transplant.  Some  sorts  are 
also  propagated  by  suckers  and  by  seed. 

"PgLai/ers. — In  autumn,  winter,  or  spring', 
lay  a  quantity  of  the  lower  young  shoots  of 
the  former  summer,  shortening  their  strag- 
gling tops  ;  they  will  be  well  rooted  by  the 
autumn  following,  each  commencing  a  good 
plant,  and  should  be  taken  off,  and  planted 
in  nursery  rows,  for  a  year  or  two,  -to  acquire 
proper  size  and  strength  for  use. 

"  Hi/  Cuttings. — Any  time  from  October 
till  March,  is  the  proper  time  for  this  work, 
but  the  sooner  the  better,  and  by  which  method 
prodigious  quantities  of  the  plants  may  be 
raised,  as  almost  every  cutting  will  readily 
grow. 

"  Choose  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  previous 
summer,  the  strongest  and  most  robust,  which 
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divide  into  cuttings  from  about  six  or  eight  to 
ten  or  fifteen  inches  long,  plant  them  in  rows  in 
any  shady  border  of  common  earth,  a  foot  asun- 
der, and  half  that  distance  apart  in  each  row, 
or  closer  if  great  quantities  are  required,  put- 
ting of  each  cutting  two  parts  out  of  three 
of  its  length  into  the  ground ;  they  will  take 
root  freely,  and  shoot  at  top  so  as  to  form 
proper  plants  by  autumn  or  winter  following, 
at  which  time  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
the  nursery  quarters,  to  have  more  room  to 
grow,  placing  them  in  rows  two  feet  distance, 
and  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  where  let  them 
remain  a  year  or  two,  or  till  wanted  for  the 
shrubbery. 

"By  Seed. — If  sowed  in  autumn,  in  a  bed  of 
common  mould  an  inch  deep,  many  of  the 
plants  will  probably  rise  in  spring ;  but  a 
great  part  of  them  are  apt  to  remain  till  the 
second  spring  before  they  appear. 

"  Honeywort.      Cerinthe. 

"  Hoop-petticoat.  Narcissus  Bulbocodium. 

"  Hop- hornbeam.     Plwlogopkora. 

"  Horehound.     MarruMum. 

"  Horkelia.  Two  species.  Hardy  herba- 
ceous.    Seed  and  division.     Common  soil. 

"  Horminum  pyrenaicum.  Hardy  herb- 
aceous.     Seed  and  division.     Common  soil. 

"  Horn.     See  Animal  Matters. 

"  Hornbeam.     Carpinus. 

"  Horn-of-Plenty.     Fcdia. 

"  Horn-Poppy.     Glaucium. 

"  Horse-Chestnut.  JEscuhis.  There  are 
the  following  species  and  varieties  :— 

"  JE.  Hippiocastanum.  Common  horse 
chestnut.  Asia.  Seeds  sown  in  March.  Flowers 
in  May.     Height,  forty  feet. 

"  jE.  H.  folia  aurea.  Gold-striped  horse- 
chestnut. 

"  yE.  H.  folia  argentea.  Silver-striped 
horse-chestnut. 

"  These  two  varieties  have  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  the  preceding,  but  are  propagated 
by  grafting  in  March. 

"  JE.jiava.     Yellow  horse-chestnut. 

"  jE.  pavia.     Scarlet  horse-chestnut. 
'  "  JE.  pavia  rosea.  Pale  scarlet  horse-chest- 
nut. 

"  All  natives  of  Carolina.  June.  Grafts. 
Twenty  feet. 

"  Horse-chestnuts  all  require  a  light,  rich, 
well-drained  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation, 
being  much  injured  by  violent  winds.  When 
in  blossom  they  are  strikingly  beautiful,  and 
their  round  heads  group  well  with  trees 
having  more  pointed  forms.  They  may  all  be 
grafted  on  the  common  horse-chestnut,  which 
is  increased  by  seed  or  layers." 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  few  useful  works 
that  are  within  the  reach  of  gardeners  of 
moderate  means.  The  author  says  in  his 
preface,  that  he  "  does  not  wish  to  mislead  his 


readers  into  a  belief  that  this  is  a  Botanical 
Dictionary:  on  the  contrary,  he  has  confined 
his  notices  to  such  genera  of  plants  as 
deserve  a  place  in  some  department  of 
the  garden,  and  for  the  most  part,  even  in 
enumerating  the  number  of  species  in  each 
genus,  only  those  have  been  reckoned  that  are 
worthy  of  publication."  This  is  quite  true, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  state  the  fact,  as  the 
natural  inference  would  be  that  the  author 
was  mistaken  in  his  estimate  as  to  the  number 
of  species  in  a  genus. 


CONTEMPORARY  WRITINGS, 

AND  ORIGINAL  NOTES  CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE 
AND   NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Authorities. — Journal  of  Horticultural  Society,  Jl.  H.S. — 
Gardener's  Gazette,  G,  G.  —  Gardener's  Chronicle,  G.  C. — ■ 
Gardener's  Journal,  G.  J. — Quotations  from  which  are  duly 
acknowledged  by  the  respective  initials  attached  to  each. 

Fuchsias  eorBorders. — There  are  few  of  the 
Fuchsias  which  are  now  cultivated  extensively 
that  have  the  merit  of  some  of  the  older  and 
neglected  kinds.  We  allude  not  to  their  pro- 
perties as  florists'  flowers,  but  as  universal 
flowers— flowers  forthe  openborder  and  the  par- 
terre. In  this  situation  some  of  the  older  kinds 
are  capable  of  assuming  a  highly  beautiful  cha- 
racter, and  such  as  to  warrant  a  far  more  gene- 
ral introduction  of  them  into  such  situations. 
Some  of  the  kinds  alluded  to  will  also  survive 
out-doors  with  littleor  no  injury, thisdepending 
on  the  locality.  In  any  moderately  sheltered 
situation  the  root  willsurvive,  andinspringpro- 
duce  a  number  of  fresh  branches  ;  but  under 
more  favoured  circumstances,  and  in  the  mildest 
seasons,  they  will  often  stand  with  the  mere 
loss  of  the  tips  of  their  unripened  shoots. 
This  fact  is  not,  we  think,  generally  known 
among  amateur  cultivators.  We  will  mention 
one  or  two  of  the  kinds  here  alluded  to.  The 
old  variety  called  globosa,  is  perhaps  unsur- 
passed when  allowed  to  grow  in  this  way  ;  if 
killed  down  to  the  ground  it  throws  out  nume- 
rous shoots,  and  these  form  a  compact  dense 
bush  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  and  in 
the  proper  season,  literally  loaded  with  its 
balloon-shaped  blossoms.  The  effect  of  this, 
if  not  placed  too  near  any  very  brilliant  co- 
lours, is  excellent,  and  perhaps  this  is  its  best 
form.  A  larger  grower,  F.  virgata,  not  now 
often  met  with,  is,  as  a  flowering  shrub,  un- 
rivalled ;  this  if  killed  down,  grows  up  three 
feet  high  ;  we  have  seen  bushes  of  it  which 
have  stood  in  the  open  borders,  and  have 
attained  this  in  height  and  diameter,  the 
branches  all  round  being  studded  with  its  ele- 
gant ear-drops.  Where  it  is  not  killed  down, 
it  would  of  course  become  proportionally 
larger.  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  is  another  large 
growing  plant,  reaching  from  two  to  three 
feet,  and  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all :  it  stands 
out  even  in  unfavourable  situations,  sometimes 
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losing  its  stems  by  frost,  and  at  others  only 
the  tips  of  the  shoots.  It  is  remarkably  pro- 
lific of  blossom,  and  the  flowers  are  bright 
coloured,  and  approaching  the  globe  variety  in 
shape.  In  some  places,  this  variety  attains  a 
large  size.  At  Mulgrave  Castle,  in  Yorkshire, 
there  is  one  which  has  been  planted  out  for 
six  years,  and  has  never  received  the  slightest 
protection,  nor  been  injured  beyond  hav- 
ing the  tips  of  the  unripe  wood  killed.  It 
stands  on  the  lawn,  clear  of  all  protection, 
and  measures  eight  feet  in  height,  and  from 
thirty- five  to  forty  feet  in  circumference;  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  perfectly  monstrous  bush,  and 
during  the  summer  months  is  completely  co- 
vered down  to  the  ground  with  flowers.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  plant  more  beau- 
tiful and  striking  in  its  effect,  than  this  must 
be.— 31. 

Pitjiaston  Champagne  Gooseberry. — 
This  is  an  improved  valuable  garden  produc- 
tion, raised  by  John  Williams,  Esq.  of  Pitmas- 
ton,  between  that  variety  of  Gooseberry  known 
in  our  gardens  as  the  Red  Champagne,  and  one 
of  the  robust  North  American  species,  with 
strong  double  spines,  and  small  black  astringent 
berries.  The  flowers  of  the  Champagne  were 
fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  the  American  plant, 
the  name  of  the  species  being  now  unknown,  its 
cultivation  having  been  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  superiority  of  its  offspring.  The  produce 
of  this  cross  inherited  too  much  of  the  qua- 
lity of  the  exotic  plant,  therefore  seedlings, 
without  hybridization,  were  subsequently 
raised  from  it.  This  variety  has  the  rich 
sweetness  of  the  Champagne  Gooseberry  com- 
bined with  a  little  of  the  black-currant-like 
aroma  of  the  North  American  parent.  The 
chief  peculiarities  exhibited  by  the  bush,  are 
its  luxuriant  spreading  growth,  as  it  promises 
to  become  four  times  the  size  of  a  common 
Gooseberry-bush,  and  its  having  very  strong 
spines,  some  nearly  an  inch  long.  The  fruit 
is  small,  but  very  abundant  ;  and  it  ripens 
and  remains  long  on  the  trees  in  its  mature 
state. —  Fruit  1st. 

Horticulture. — If  the  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  things  of  nature  has  a  tendency  to 
soften  and  refine  character,  the  culture  of  them 
has  a  still  more  powerful  and  abiding  influ- 
ence. It  takes  the  form  of  an  affection;  the 
seed  which  we  have  nursed,  the  tree  of  our 
planting,  under  whose  shade  we  sit  with  de- 
light, are  to  us  as  living,  loving  friends.  In 
proportion  to  the  care  we  have  bestowed  on 
them  is  the  warmth  of  our  regard.  They 
are  also  gentle  and  persuasive  teachers  of  His 
goodness  who  causeth  the  sun  to  shine  and 
the  dew  to  distil ;  who  forgets  not  the  tender 
buried  vine  amid  the  ice  and  snows  of  winter, 
but'bringeth  forth  the  root,  long  hidden  from 
the  eye  of  man,  into  vernal  splendour  or 
autumnal  fruitage. 


The  lessons  learned  among  the  works  of 
nature  are  of  peculiar  value  in  the  present 
age.  The  restlessness  and  din  of  the  railway 
principles,  which  pervade  its  operations,  and 
the  spirit  of  accumulation,  which  threatens  to 
corrode  every  generous  sensibility,  are  modi- 
fied by  the  sweet  friendship  of  the  quiet 
plants.  The  toil,  the  hurry,  the  speculation, 
the  sudden  reverses  which  mark  our  own 
time  beyond  any  which  have  preceded  it, 
render  it  particularly  salutary  for  us  to  heed 
the  admonition  of  cur  Saviour,  and  take  in- 
struction from  the  lilies  of  the  field,  those 
peaceful  denizens  of  the  bounty  of  Heaven. 

Horticulture  has  been  pronounced  by  medi- 
cal men  as  salutary  to  health  and  to  cheerful- 
ness of  spirit;  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
theory  might  be  sustained  by  the  happy  coun- 
tenances of  those  who  use  it  as  a  relaxation 
from  the  excitement  of  business  or  the  ex- 
haustion of  study.  And  if  he  who  devotes 
his  leisure  to  the  culture  of  the  works  of 
nature  benefits  himself,  he  who  beautifies  a 
garden  for  the  eye  of  the  community  is  surely 
a  public  benefactor.  He  instils  into  the  bosom 
of  the  man  of  the  world,  with  the  gold  fever, 
gentle  thoughts,  which  do  good  like  a  medicine. 
He  cheers  the  desponding  invalid,  and  makes 
the  eye  of  a  child  brighten  with  more  in- 
tense happiness.  He  furnishes  pure  aliment 
for  that  taste  which  refines  character  and 
multiplies  simple  pleasures.  To  those  who 
earn  their  subsistence  by  labouring  on  his 
grounds,  he  stands  in  the  light  of  a  benefactor. 
The  kind  of  industry  which  he  promotes  is 
favourable  to  simplicity  and  virtue. — Cham- 
bers's Journal. 

Propagation  of  the  Lettuce. — It  may 
be  an  object  with  some  to  propagate  lettuces 
without  waiting  for  their  more  tedious  pro- 
duction by  seed.  Everybody  knows  that  when 
a  lettuce  is  cut,  the  stump  sends  up  a  parcel 
of  shoots  ;  but  it  may  not  be  known  to  every 
one  that  each  of  these  shoots  possesses  its  own 
peculiar  root,  and  that  by  slipping  it  off,  with 
a  portion  of  the  skin  and  stalk  below  it,  a 
perfect  lettuce  plant  will  be  obtained.  It  is 
said  cabbages  are  thus  propagated  in  India. 
A  lettuce,  however,  has  much  the  advantage 
of  a  cabbage  in  this  matter,  for  it  is  much 
easier  to  slip  off  with  the  lettuce  shoot  a  small 
portion  of  the  old  root,  which  may  probably 
assist  the  rooting  of  the  plant.  I  have, 
within  the  last  few  days,  attempted  thus  to 
propagate  lettuces,  and  as  yet  I  see  no  fear  of 
being  successful.  I  proceed  thus  :  I  take  up 
the  stump  when  the  shoots  are  about  an 
inch  long ;  but  I  havo  taken  some  even 
three  or  four  inches  long.  I  slice  the 
stump  for  about  an  inch  or  so  down,  so 
as  to  form  a  small  triangular  shaped 
slice  of  old  stem  to  each  shoot,  and  tear 
this  off  so   as   to   bring   a  small  portion   of 
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the  old  root  with  it.  I  dibble  them  out  on 
well  manured  ground,  about  twice  as  thick 
as  I  propose  them  to  stand,  lest  there  should 
be  any  failure ;  and  as  I  can  transplant  the 
spare  ones  afterwards,  I  put  them  in  pretty 
deep,  so  as  to  have  the  entire  of  the  stem-slice 
below  the  surface,  and  give  them  plenty  of 
water.  Of  those  I  so  treated  about  five  days 
ago,  not  one  has  failed  as  yet,  but  all  look 
fresh  and  well,  even  those  which  had  no 
portion  of  the  old  root  with  them. — Irnh 
Farmers'  Journal. 

Advantages  op  Budding.  —  Budding, 
when  done  properly,  is  not  without  its  advan- 
tages to  the  propagator.  For  instance,  there 
are  some  trees  that  propagate  more  readily  by 
budding  than  by  grafting,  although  budded  trees 
may  be  later  in  producing  fruit  than  those  that 
are  grafted.  But  when  a  tree  is  rare,  every  eye 
may  produce  a  plant,  which  cannot  be  done  by 
means  of  grafts  ;  or,  when  a  graft  may  fail  in 
the  spring,  a  bud  can  be  applied  in  summer. 
Fruits  may  be  improved  by  working  one  kind 
upon  another;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
the  double  yellow  rose,  which  is  a  difficult 
fiower  to  grow  in  many  places,  does  well 
when  budded  upon  the  common  China  rose. 
Seedling  fruit  trees  are  often  a  long  time  in 
hearing,  but  by  means  of  budding  they  will 
bear  fruit  much  sooner  than  by  any  other 
method.  Many  varieties  of  roses  may  be 
grown  upon  one  stem,  and  different  kinds  of 
fruit  from  one  root.  Both  flowers  and  fruit 
may  be  improved  by  it ;  and  if  it  was  more 
practised  than  it  is,  the  flower  garden  might 
he  more  gay,  and  the  fruit  garden  more  pro- 
ductive.— Scottish  Farmer. 

Large  Araucaria  imbricata  at  Drop- 
more.- —  The  following  is  the  height  and 
dimensions  of  the  finest  specimen  we  have  of 
this  noble  tree,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  in  Europe : — height,  22  feet  6  inches ; 
diameter  of  branches  near  the  ground,  10  feet 
6  inches  ;  4  feet  from  the  ground,  1 2  feet ; 
10 feet  from  ditto,  10  feet;  14  feet  from  ditto, 
8  feet  3  inches  ;  girth  of  stem  near  the  ground, 
2  feet  101  inches ;  5  feet  from  ditto,  2  feet. 
September  1840,  height,  14  feet— April  1844, 
20  feet.  The  tree  has  made  a  rapid  growth 
this  season,  and  promises  to  get  a  foot  higher 
or  more  before  autumn  ;  it  is  about  16  years 
old,  and  has  never  had  the  least  protection  ; 
it  stands  in  rather  an  exposed  situation,  on  a 
raised  mound,  in  which  the  tree  delights.  The 
soil  is  loam,  with  a  small  portion  of  very  infe- 
rior peat,  and  the  plant  has  never  been  watered 
even  in  the  hottest  seasons  we  have  had.  A 
wet  subsoil  is  certain  death  to  the  Araucaria 
in  very  wet  seasons.  A  plant  here  from  a 
cutting,  made  a  leading  shoot  in  the  year  1833, 
and  is  now  19  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and 
has  every  appearance  of  making  a  splendid 
tree.— G.  C. 


The  Sweetwilliam. — As  the  main  features 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Sweetwilliam, 
exclusive  of  smoothness  of  outline,  are  the  *. 
increase  of  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers, 
and  the  decrease  of  the  number  produced  in 
a  truss,  it  is  probable  that  these  improvements 
might  be  soonest  effected  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  some  of  those  species  of  Dianthus 
which  are  nearest  related  to  the  Sweetwilliam. 
There  is  such  a  minute  family  resemblance  to 
be  observed  among  the  different  kinds  of 
Dianthus,  that  it  is  by  no  means  probable 
such  an  intermixture  would  so  far  alter  the 
progeny  as  to  cause  them  to  be  no  longer 
Sweetwilliams ;  at  any  rate,  this  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  result  from  intermixture  with  some 
of  the  kinds  which  are  most  likely  to  be  useful 
in  other  respects.  Miller  states,  that  the 
Mule  Pink  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Sweet- 
william  and  Carnation,  and  if  such  is  indeed 
the  case,  (and  the  authority  is  good,)  this  fact 
may  be  taken  as  a  very  strong  inducement  to 
test  the  experiment  recommended.  There  is 
one  kind  in  particular  which  I  would  recom- 
mend a  trial  of,  the  Sweetwilliam  being  the 
seed-bearing  parent:  this  iswhatisoftenknown 
in  gardens  as  the  Dianthus  splendens  ;  it  forms 
a  slender,  hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  with  more 
of  the  appearance  of  a  Sweetwilliam  than  of 
a  Pink,  and  has  large  flowers  of  a  deep  vivid 
crimson,  in  much  smaller  bunches  than  those 
of  the  Sweetwilliam.  Here,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  just  the  materials — flowers  large  and 
few  in  number.  The  colour  would  look 
beautiful  in  a  Sweetwilliam  ;  but  this  is,  of 
course,  a  point  that  would  admit  of  much 
variation  after  the  requisite  size  of  the  flowers 
and  form  of  the  truss  was  secured.  The 
Indian  ipink(Dianthvs  chinensis),  a  very  beau- 
tiful thing,  but  chiefly  of  light  colours,  would 
also  be  a  likely  one  for  the  object ;  and  there 
are  others  which  might  be  used.  There  is 
one  thing  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
any  person  who  would  try  the  experiments: 
hybridists  should  never  feel  discouraged  ;  for 
the  most  part,  their  successes  are  but  the 
just  reward  of  perseverance.  If  the  re- 
quired size  and  habit  are  not  produced  in  the 
first  generation,  these — not  the  originals — 
should  be  again  operated  on,  and  the  next 
generation  again,  and  so  on.  In  this  way 
alone  it  is  that  any  measure  of  success,  in 
objects  of  this  nature,  will  be  realized. — 31. 

Spinach. — Many  persons  confine  them- 
selves in  the  autumn  sowing  to  the  winter 
or  prickly  spinach  alone  ;  but  we  have  seen 
the  summer  or  round-leaved  kind  cultivated 
the  whole  year  round,  and  in  the  same 
way.  When  the  plants  acquire  a  considerable 
size,  the  outer  leaves  are  constantly  picked 
off,  and  the  inner  ones  left  to  grow.  The 
plants  are  not  so  inclined  to  run  to  seed  as  in 
summer  time,  and  they  bear  a  moderate  frost. 
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Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

SACRED    AND    CLASSICAL   PLANTING. 

BY   JAMES    GRIGOK,    NORWICH. 


Tree-planting  in  general  has  been  actively 
prosecuted  of  late  years  ;  but  there  is  one 
sections  of  arboriculture  which  has  not,  in  my 
opinion,  been  carried  to  that  degree  of  per- 
fection of  which  it  is  susceptible.  I  refer  to 
Sacred  and  Classical  Planting,  or  the  congre- 
gating together  of  such  trees  as  are  interesting 
purely  on  account  of  the  almost  holy  associa- 
tions which  they  invariably  awaken.  To  some, 
this  subject  may  appear  to  be  but  of  trifling 
import ;  to  others,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  idea 
is  fraught  with  an  importance  which  the  un- 
initiated have  little  conception  of. 

To  underrate  any  description  of  planting  is 
by  no  means  the  object  of  this  paper.  Such 
an  attempt  would  meet  with  little  sympathy  in 
a  country  which  in  pure  love  for  the  sylvan  fea- 
tares  of  Nature  takes  precedence  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Yet,  although  the 
ligneous  productions  of  the  earth,  wherever 
found,  are  highly  prized  in  this  country,  there 
are  unquestionably  some  which,  by  association 
alone,  are  wrapped  up  in  a  more  interesting 
garb  than  others.  It  is  true  the  trees  of 
America,  Australia,  and  India,  are,  equally 
with  those  of  Palestine  and  Greece,  " taber- 
nacula  quae  tixit  Dominus," — "  the  tents  which 
the  Lord  hath  spread  ;"  yet,  who  hears  in  any 
if  them  those  whisperings  of  an  antiquity 
loved  and  dwelt  upon  'i  Those  countries  may 
boast  of  their  eternal  forests,  but  still  they  are 

i insecrated.    The  American  and  Australian 

ligneous  floras  are  especially  devoid  of  any 
accompaniment  derived  from  Fame.  The  arts 
and  m  iences  have  as  yet  no  temples  there 
which  will  be  thought  of  in  after  ages,  and, 
consequently,  no  link  has  been  formed  with 
existing  objects  or  individuals.  Poetry  in 
those  countries  has  not  yet  taken  up  those 
■17 


images  presented  by  their  magnificent  sylva, 
and  set  them  to  the  end  of  time  in  verse. 
Their  forests,  therefore,  indicate  only  the 
changes  in  the  vegetable  world  everywhere 
going  on — a  gradual  approach  to  maturity — 
that  maturity  gigantic  and  long-lived — and 
then  a  like  gradual  descent  to  decay  and  death. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  humble  thyme  plant,  not 
a  foot  high,  nourishing  the  apiaries  of  Hymet- 
tus,  lives  in  the  recollection  of  mankind, 
whilst  the  loftiest  Platanus  on  the  Ohio 
awakens  no  retrospective  sentiment  whatever. 
In  these  matter-of-fact  days,  it  will  be 
asked,  of  what  use  is  Biblical  and  Classical 
Planting  ?  To  this  question  it  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  refer  to  the  numerous  and  earnest 
pages  that  have  been  devoted  by  natural  his- 
torians to  such  plants  referred  to  in  sacred  and 
classical  works,  as  are  now  of  dubious  identi- 
fication :  for  example,  the  Mustard-tree,  the 
Hyssop,  and  the  Lily  of  the  valley;  but  it  may 
be  stated  at  once  that  planting  such  trees 
forms  a  pure  source  of  pleasure,  inasmuch  as 
it  leads  back  the  mind  to  some  of  the  holiest 
and  best  days  of  the  world,  and  serves  inva- 
riably to  suggest  some  of  the  finest  passages 
of  its  history.  To  youth,  especially,  such  trees 
form  the  best  means  for  awakening  the  lights 
of  antiquity  :  all  its  greatest  actions,  all  its 
holiest  and  sweetest  spots,  live  in  such  pro- 
ductions, and  are  thus  easily  impressed  on  the 
mind.  In  Biblical  times,  we  find  the  patriarchs 
expressing  themselves  in  earnest  language 
with  reference  to  trees  as  ornaments  to  their 
last  resting-place.  Thus,  "Let  us  have  the 
field,  and  the  cave  which  is  therein  ;  innl  all 
tin-  trees  that  are  in  the  field,  ami  that  are  in 
the  borders  round  about ;  and  let  them  he 
made  sure  for  a  possession  to  us.''  In  classic 
I  I 
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Greece,  whether  on  her  hills,  beside  her 
streams  or  mossy  fountains,  trees  had  a  pro- 
minence and  importance  such  as  they  have 
never  had  since.  In  that  country,  Nature  was 
not  only  allowed  to  make  herself  heard  and 
seen,  but  she  was  energetically  encouraged. 
Her  umbrageous  valleys  and  odoriferous  up- 
lands were  filled  with  gods.  Woodland  temples 
rose  on  all  hands.  Every  leaf  which  expanded 
itself  was  appropriated  to  religion  ;  so  that, 
independent  of  her  usual  verdant  covering, 
she  wore  here  a  rich  mythological  tissue. 
Hence  it  was  that  a  wreath  of  an  evergreen 
formed  the  noblest  reward  that  could  be  con- 
ferred on  the  most  distinguished  citizens. 
That  circumstance  alone  will  give  all  "  possible 
eternitie"  to  the  laurel. 

One  of  the  first  trees  in  sacred  association 
is  the  Cedar,  a  native  of  a  lofty  ridge  of 
mountains  in  Syria.  In  winter,  Lebanon  is 
always  clad  with  snowf  which,  towards  the 
north-east,  where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  sea- 
breezes  and  sunshine,  remains  sometimes 
during  the  whole  year.  The  tree  is  therefore 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  climate  of  England,  and 
is,  of  course,  appropriate  for  that  description 
of  planting  now%nder  review.  Perhaps  the 
most  promising  young  plantations  of  this  tree 
in  Britain  are  those  of  Sir  George  Macpherson 
Grant,  of  Ballindalloch,  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. The  cedars  are  planted  on  the  sides  of 
sandy  hills,  which  before  were  partially  covered 
with  trees  sufficient  to  cause  shelter,  but  not 
so  close  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  cedars.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  best  way  to  get  up  a  crop  of  this  tree  ; 
for  it  is  naturally  disposed  to  become  merely  a 
spreading  bush,  without  any  stem  ;  but  when 
the  chief  supply  of  air  is  overhead,  it  naturally 
forms  a  good  leading  shoot.  Technically,  it 
requires  to  be  drawn  up.  A  new  and  grand 
feature  in  scenery  is  sure  to  be  the  result 
of  an  elevated  plantation  of  this  tree  in 
maturity. 

Gazing  upon  this  object,  the  reflections 
which  it  excites  are  numerous  : — It  was  seen 
from  Jerusalem,  casting  a  "  weight  of  glory  " 
over  the  lofty  mountains  which  environed  that 
city  like  a  magnificent  rampart.  It  grew  on 
that  site  whence  the  eye  commanded  a  spec- 
tacle more  glorious,  perhaps,  than  was  ever 
enjoyed  from  any  other  spot  on  the  globe, 
embracing  a  view  almost  without  interruption 
from  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
confines  of  the  Persian  Gulph.  It  was  pecu- 
liarly the  tree  of  Palestine.  It  was  the  be- 
lief, that  God  loved  it  more  than  any  other 
tree.  It  was  seen  on  all  the  hills  of  the  holy 
city, — planted  extensively  by  Solomon  around 
his  seat  there,  and  personally  recommended  by 
him,  as  a  most  desirable  ornament  throughout 
Judea.    Figuratively,  this  plant  seems  to  have 


formed  the  general  standard  of  excellence, — 
the  Hebrew  poets  having  had  continual  re- 
course to  it  as  a  fitting  source  of  illustration. 
Had  the  graces  of  the  Church  to  be  described, 
it  was  by  a  reference  to  Lebanon  and  its 
cedars; — the  prosperity  of  the  righteous,  it 
was  by  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  this  tree — 
"  He  shall  grow  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon ." 
Whatever  was  comely  and  majestic  in  the 
human  countenance,  or  whatever  commanded 
the  love  and  reverence  of  the  beholder,  was 
aptly  illustrated  by  this  celebrated  object.  To 
see  Lebanon  and  its  cedars  was,  in  ancient 
times,  accounted  a  great  privilege ;  and  the 
anxious  desire  with  which  Moses  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  whilst  journeying  in  Egypt, 
looked  forward  to  this  favoured  part  of  the 
Land  of  Promise,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
earnest  language  of  the  patriarch  : — "  I  pray 
thee,"  he  says,  "let  me  go  over  and  see 
the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that 
goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon."  In  its  living 
state,  the  cedar,  no  doubt,  conferred  a  very 
peculiar  and  striking  character  to  the  scenery 
of  the  East ;  its  depth  of  green,  and  the  dis- 
position of  its  branches,  rendered  it  "  for  glory 
and  beauty"  unequalled  amongst  all  the  objects 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Mechanically  con- 
sidered, it  was  equally  sought  after  and  prized. 
Jupiter's  sceptre  was  attributed  either  to  the 
cedar  or  cypress,  a  symbol  of  the.  eternity  of 
his  empire,  because  the  tree  was  considered 
free  from  corruption.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Utica,  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  found 
nearly  2,000  years  old.  Sesostris,  king  of 
Egypt,  built  a  vessel  of  280  cubits,  gilded 
without  and  within,  with  the  cedar  wood.  It 
is  highly  probable,  too,  that  king  Solomon,  who 
"  made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which 
is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea," 
drew  largely  upon  Lebanon  for  such  an  under- 
taking ;  but  whilst  there  is  some  doubt  on 
this  point,  it  is  certain  that  the  timber  em- 
ployed in  building  the  sumptuous  Temple  and 
palace  of  Jerusalem  was  of  this  tree,  and 
of  the  growth  of  Lebanon.  "  All  was  cedar, 
— there  was  no  stone  seen."  It  appears, 
further,  that  the  infatuated  idolator  chose  this 
wood  for  forming  his  favourite  images  ;  for  it 
is  recorded,  that  in  a  Spanish  oratory,  conse- 
crated to  Diana,  some  centuries  before  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  beams  and  figures  of  this 
wood  were  found  of  great  antiquity.  In  the 
famous  Ephesian  temple,  the  statue  of  the 
goddess,  "  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shipped," was  reputed  to  be  of  this  material, 
as  was  the  most  of  the  timber-work  of  that 
glorious  structure.  The  idol,  too,  "  which 
fell  down  from  Jupiter,"  so  closely  consulted 
by  those  at  Ephesus,  was  fashioned  of  the 
same  wood ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  most 
of    the    "graven   images"    of  all  idolatrous 
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nations  were  of  cedar,  because  in  ancient  times 
it  was  not  only  greatly  prized  for  its  beauty, 
but  invested  with  imperishable  qualities.  Such 
are  some  of  the  traits  of  the  cedar,  one  of  the 
grandest  ligneous  products  of  either  hemi- 
sphere, and  far  excelling  others  in  sacred  his- 
torical remembrance.  It  rightfully  takes  its 
place  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  associates, 
naturally,  with  no  trees  except  its  own  kindred 
— tbe  pines  and  firs.  Though  generally 
dwarfed  and  stunted  in  this  country,  by  being 
placed  in  situations  and  soils  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  its  unrivalled  character, 
it  may  be  seen  in  a  few  instances  exhibiting 
something  of  that  extraordinary  beauty  which 
distinguished  it  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and 
rendered  it  the  boast  of  Syria. 

Cavillers  there  are  who  insist  that  the  cedar 
of  the  Bible  cannot  be  that  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
as  the  tree  cannot  be  considered  very  lofty. 
Let  all  such  get  a  sight  of  a  tree  of  this  sort, 
growing  at  the  seat  of  Robert  Marsham,  Esq., 
Stratton  Strawless,  Norfolk,  a  noble,  upright 
specimen,  with  a  branchless  trunk  of  about 
forty  feet. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  Oak.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  this  tree, 
as  its  associations  both  sacred  and  classical  are 
well  known  to  every  one.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  offer,  if  possible,  new  and  striking 
features.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  grand  object  bearing,  when  in  per- 
fection, such  an  immense  burden  of  boughs 
and  spray,  with  a  tufted,  irregular,  and,  con- 
sequently picturesque  outline,  should  have 
been  selected  as  an  object  worthy  of  so  much 
veneration.  A  chain  of  exalted  remembrance 
is  linked  to  it  in  the  mind  of  all  those  who 
have  read  any  classical  author  ;  and  in  the 
Bible  there  are  several  incidents  connected 
with  it,  sufficient  to  hand  it  down  as  a  vene- 
rated object  to  the  latest  ages  of  the  world. 
The  patriarch  Abraham  spread  his  tent  under 
the  oak  of  Mamre,  and  formed  a  grove  of  this 
tree  for  the  accommodation  of  his  family  and 
friends,  where  they  might  rest  their  weary 
limbs  and  drooping  bodies  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Under  an  oak  Joshua  set  up  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord,  that  the  congregation  might 
with  comfort  perform  the  public  services  of 
religion.  How  highly  the  descendants  of 
Jacob  valued  those  oaks  which  grew  on  Bashan 
may  be  gathered  from  a  remark  in  the  book  of 
Ezekiel  with  reference  to  Tyre — "  of  the 
oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made  thine  oars." 
Throughout  the  East  it  was  customary  to  bury 
the  dead  under  an  oak,  so  that  the  relations 
might  sit  over  the  grave  screened  from  the 
'fierce  heat  of  tlie  sun.  This  imperial  plant,  even 
"  Jove's  own  tree, 
That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty," 

was  well  known  all  over  Greece,  and  forms  the 


basis  of  many  a  Hellenic  legend.  According 
to  some,  Jupiter's  might  was  derived  from  the 
cak  ;  and  with  a  disinterestedness  worthy  of 
imitation,  he  no  sooner  felt  its  power  within 
him,  than  this  father  of  gods  and  men  set  him- 
self to  the  task  of  teaching  mankind  to  live 
uponacorns,  sothattheymightparticipatein  his 
puissance.  The  temple  and  oracle  of  this  god 
in  Dodona,  the  most  ancient  in  all  Greece,  was 
surrounded  by  oaks,  which,  with  the  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood,  was  endued  with  a  pro- 
phetic spirit.  The  oaks,  therefore,  became 
endowed  with  this  gift,  and  delivered  oracles. 
So  far  as  the  classic  page  is  concerned,  the 
voice  of  antiquity  directs  us  to  no  tree  more 
generally  than  the  oak.  It  grew  chiefly  and 
in  greatest  abundance  on  the  slopes  and  heights 
of  Hellas,  introduced,  it  is  true,  near  to  resi- 
dences, for  the  sake  of  its  umbrageous  and 
cool  arches  in  summer  time  ;  but  still  in  its 
greatest  perfection  in  the  magnificent  solitudes 
far  from  the  busy  hum  of  men.  The  state  of 
art,  of  poetry,  and  elegance  in  Athens  might 
have  been  pretty  correctly  ascertained  from  a 
simple  fact  connected  with  this  object — the  in- 
tense, yet  discriminating  delight  with  which  the 
people  looked  upon  the  beauties  of  the  oak  in 
its  numerous  varieties,  during  its  gorgeous  au- 
tumnal appearance.  Notwithstanding  our 
advance  in  civilization  and  refinement,  and 
love  for  sylvan  imagery,  it  is  questionable 
whether  we  are  yet  up  to  the  mark  of  that 
taste  which  the  Athenians  exhibited  in  all  that 
relates  to  trees  and  planting. 

The  Mulberry  is  generally  reckoned  as  a 
Biblical  tree,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  has 
really  a  right  to  be  so  included.  Loudon,  with- 
out inquiring  whether  our  translators  were 
right  in  rendering  the  original  term  bara,  at 
once  concludes  that  the  tree  is  twice  mentioned 
in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Hasselquist  states, 
that  the  mulberry  scarcely  ever  grows  in  Judea, 
very  little  in  Galilee,  though  abounding  in 
Syria  and  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  In 
Chronicles,  the  term  becaim  is  rendered  pear- 
trees,  and  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate  have  it  in 
the  same  way.  Parkhurst  gives  it  as  his  opi- 
nion that  baca  means  a  kind  of  large  shrub 
from  which  is  distilled  an  odoriferous  gum,  and 
in  this  opinion  lie  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  Arabs  have  a  shrub  corresponding 
with  this  description,  which  they  likewise  cak 
baca.  Its  other  associations  rest  on  a  clearer 
foundation.  Pyramus,  who  lived  in  Babylon, 
became  enamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  very  beautiful 
virgin  of  that  city.  The  flame  was  mutual, 
but  their  parents  forbade  marriage,  so  thattho 
lovers  regularly  interchanged  sentiments 
through  an  aperture  in  a  wall  which  separated 
their  houses.  They  agreed  to  meet  at  a  given 
time  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  which  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  white  mulberry-tree,  and  with- 
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out  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Thisbe  was  first 
there,  but  the  unlooked-for  arrival  of  a  lioness 
frightened  her  away  ;  and  as  she  fled  she 
dropped  her  veil,  which  the  lioness  found  and 
left  covered  with  blood.  The  lover  soon  after 
arrived,  and  having  found  Thisbe's  veil  bloody, 
concluded  that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
wild  beasts.  He  instantly  stabbed  himself. 
When  she  had  so  far  recovered,  Thisbe  re- 
turned, and  when  she  saw  the  dying  Pyramus, 
she  fell  upon  the  sword  with  which  he  destroyed 
himself.  The  mulben-y-tree  was  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  lovers,  and  ever  afterwards 
bore  fruit  of  that  colour. 

Standard  mulberries  should  invariably  have 
a  strong  stake  set  up  beside  them  to  keep 
them  in  an  upright  position,  and  this  should 
be  continued  until  the  tree  is  at  least  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  prevailing  characteristic 
of  mulberry-trees  throughout  England,  when 
left  entirely  to '  jNature,  is,  that  they  are  one- 
sided and  top-heavy,  requiring  props  to  sup- 
port them.  This  defect  might  be  easily 
remedied  by  applying  the  aid  alluded  to.  The 
trees  should  be  planted  in  sheltered  situations, 
iu  rich  trenched  soil,  kept  up  by  frequent  ma- 
nurings.  When  so  treated  the  fruit  is  large 
and  juicy. 

The  Pomegranate (Punica  Granatum),¥Vvny 
informs  us,  was  first  found  near  Carthage.  It 
is  the  malus  punica  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
rimon  of  the  Hebrews,  probably  from  rama, 
to  project,  from  the  strong  projection  or  reflec- 
tion of  light  from  the  star-like  crown  of  the 
fruit  which  bears  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx. 
The  high  estimation  in  which  this  tree  was 
held  in  the  land  of  Israel  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  it  was  one  of  the  three 
kinds  of  fruit  brought  from  Eschol  to  Moses 
and  the  congregation  in  the  wilderness  ;  and 
from  its  being  distinguished  by  the  rebellious 
sojourners  as  one  of  the  most  delicious  luxu- 
ries they  enjoyed  in  Egypt.  No  circumstance 
more  clearly  evinces  the  value  which  the 
Eastern  nations  put  upon  this  fruit  than  the 
choice  which  king  Solomon  makes  of  it  to  re- 
present certain  graces  of  the  Church — "  Thy 
temples  are  like  a  piece  of  pomegranate  within 
thy  locks."  The  ornaments  placed  in  the  net- 
work over  the  crowns  which  were  on  the  top 
of  the  two  brazen  pillars  of  Solomon's  temple 
were  carvings  of  this  fruit,  as  were  also  those 
decorations  ordered  to  be  fixed  on  the  skirt  of 
Aaron's  robe.  Greece  was  full  of  it.  That 
district  known  as  the  land  of  Pindar,  Hesiod, 
and  Plutarch,  was  in  particular  noted  for  rich 
crops  of  this  fruit.  Agatharchides  relates  the 
following  anecdote  connected  with  this  tree  : 
A  dispute  arising  between  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians,  respecting  a  spot  called  Side,  situ- 
ated on  the  borders,  Epaminondas,  in  order  to 
decide  the  question,    took  out  a  pomegranate 


from  under  his  robe,  and  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  what  they  called  it.  "Rhoa,"  they 
replied.  "  Very  good,"  said  Epaminondas  ; 
"  but  we  call  it  Side,  and,  as  the  place  derives 
its  name  from  the  fruit  which  grows  there  in 
abundance,  it  is  clear  the  land  must  belong  to 
us."  And  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Boeotians.  In  fine  seasons  it  produces  its 
fruit  of  the  full  size  in  this  country  when 
trained  against  a  wall. 

The  Fig-tree  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  is  common  throughout 
Palestine  and  the  East  generally.  Amongst  the 
ancient   Hebrews  it  was  known   as    thaena, 
signifying  the  tree  of  grief,  probably  from  the 
leaf  causing  inflammation  when  applied  to  the 
body.  It  was  of  this  tree  that  our  first  parents, 
immediately  after  the  fall,  twisted  for  them- 
selves  girdles    or    aprons.      Throughout  the 
Holy  Land   the  failure  or  destruction  of  the 
fig-tree  was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic or   private  calamities.     Hence  it  is  said, 
"  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  &c. 
yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord."     In  ancient 
Greece  this  fruit-tree  was  well  known  and  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  It  was  the  pride  of  Attica. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Athenians, 
figs  first  grew  on  a  spot  not  far  distant  from 
the  city  on  the  road  to  Eleusis,  thence  called 
Hiera  Suke,  "  the  sacred  fig-tree."     So  much 
prized  was  the  fruit  here  produced,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  forbidden  to   export  them. 
This  law,  however,  was  often  contravened,  and 
the    informers  against  the  delinquents  were 
called  sycophants,  or   "  revealers  of  figs  ;"  a 
word  which  has  since  been  in  use  to  charac- 
terise mean-souled,  dastardly  persons,  such  as 
informers  generally  are.      Naxos,  a  celebrated 
country  in  the  ./Egean  sea,  was  celebrated  for 
its  fig-trees,  which  were  especially  cherished  by 
Bacchus,  who  was  the  chief  god  of  the  island. 
Here  this  divinity  obtained  the  title  of  Meili- 
chios,  "  the  gracious,"  because  he  taught  them 
the  use  of  this  fruit.     In  the  processions   of 
this  god  the  fig  was   carried  next  to  the  vine. 
Throughout    Sussex   the  fig  is  planted  as  a 
standard  ;    and  it  is   in  this  character  that  it 
can  be  best  introduced  in   a  classical  group 
with  others. 

To  the  Olive-tree  the  Sacred  Writings 
abound  in  references ;  it  has  been  from  the 
earliest  ages  the  emblem  of  peace,  and  the 
bounteous  gift  of  Heaven.  In  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  and  in 
several  parts  of  Devonshire,  it  grows  as  a 
standard,  and  survives  the  severest  winter. 
In  other  counties,  therefore,  it  may  be  made 
to  flourish  with  the  aid  of  shelter.  This  tree 
rose  plentifully  all  over  Judea,  and  so  viewed, 
excites  a  crowd  of  interesting  reflections  in 
every  well-disposed  mind.  Thus  it  is  often 
figuratively  used  in  the  poetical  diction  of  the 
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East.  Speaking  of  the  righteous  man,  it  is 
said  : — "  His  branches  shall  spread,  and  his 
beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive-tree."  The  most 
distinguished,  and,  to  many,  the  most  endear- 
ing, reflection  suggested  by  this  tree  arises 
from  its  giving  the  name  to  that  Mount  (the 
Mount  of  Olives)  so  famous  in  the  history  of 
the  Saviour.  This  mountain  lay  a  little  out 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  towards  the  east, 
commanding  a  full  view  of  the  metropolis, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  valley  of 
Je'hoshaphat,  and  the  brook  Kedron.  To  it 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  wont  to  retire 
in  the  evening,  after  He  had  spent  a  laborious 
day  in  teaching  the  multitudes  that  attended 
His  ministry  in  Jerusalem  ;  from  it,  He  gazed 
upon  the  city,  wept  over  it,  and  predicted  its 
final  overthrow.  In  the  garden,  which  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  this  hill,  He  commenced  the 
scene  of  His  last  sufferings  ;  and  from  the 
highest  or  central  elevation,  He  ascended  into 
heaven.  The  olive  crowns  the  top  of  the  hill 
till  this  day  ;  and  from  its  being  so  remark- 
ably long-lived,  it  is  thought  by  many,  that 
the  vicissitudes  of  eighteen  hundred  years 
have  not  yet  swept  away  the  identical  objects 
under  which  our  Redeemer  wandered.  To 
many  superficial  readers  of  the  Bible,  and 
especially  to  those  who  rest  implicitly  on  our 
translation  of  it,  the  olive-tree  forms  a  stum- 
bling-block not  easily  removed.  The  plant, 
as  is  generally  known,  does  not  produce  leaves 
of  a  deep  green  colour,  though  properly  enough 
classed  amongst  our  evergreens.  The  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  willow,  are  of  a  light,  or 
yellowish  green,  and  sometimes  rusty  under- 
neath, and  do  not  equal  the  expectations  of 
travellers.  Thus  Mr.  Sharpe,  while  in  the 
East,  observes : — "  The  fields  are  in  a  manner 
covered  with  olive-trees  ;  but  the  tree  does 
not  answer  the  character  I  conceived  of  it : 
the  royal  Psalmist,  and  some  of  the  sacred 
writers,  speak  with  rapture  of  the  green  olive 
tree,  so  that  I  expected  a  beautiful  green  ; 
and  I  confess  I  was  wretchedly  disappointed 
to  find  its  hue  resembling  that  of  our  hedges 
when  they  are  covered  with  dust.  The  olive 
tree  may  possibly  delight  in  Judea,  but  un- 
doubtedly will  disgust  a  man  accustomed  to 
English  verdure."  Now,  it  so  happens  that 
the  word  translated  ijre.cn,  means  vigour  or 
freshness  ;  and  every  one  must  know  that  ex- 
uberant vegetation  is  not  necessarily  of  a 
green  colour,  but  frequently  of  a  red  or  pink- 
ish tinge.  In  Daniel,  the  Seventy  translators 
render  the  same  word  flourishing  :  fur  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  when  King  Nchuehad- 
,  nezzar  said, — "  I  was  at  rest  in  my  house,  and 
green  in  my  palace,"  (as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew. ) 
he  referred  to  colour.  The  passage  in  the 
Bible,  therefore,  should  be  rendered  : — "  T  am 
like    a   vigorous  olive  tree,    in  the    house  of 


God."  Rich  harvests  of  this  tree  waved  over 
the  plains  of  Greece  ;  and  it  is  yet  an  inhabi- 
tant of  that  highly-favoured  country.  It  pre- 
sents nothing  magnificent, — nothing  solemn, 
for  it  never  exceeds  fifty  feet  in  height  ;  yet 
its  loveliness  and  snnniness  amply  compensate 
for  its  shrub-like  size.  A  warm,  dry  air  seems 
to  suit  it  best.  Hence  it  was  found  in  greatest 
perfection  in  Attica  and  Cilicia.  In  those 
countries,  when  regularly  propagated  for  its 
oil,  it  was  the  practice  to  plant  the  trees  thirty 
feet  apart,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate 
freely  about  them  on  all  sides.  This  tree 
forms  a  favourite  haunt  of  singing  birds, 
having  a  thin  shade,  sufficient  to  shelter  them 
from  excessive  heat,  yet  not  excluding  much 
light. 

The  Almond,  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  was 
by  the  Hebrews  called  shahad,  signifying  to 
watch,  or  awake,  because  after  the  rigours  of 
winter,  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  hail  the 
coming  of  spring.  This  idea  seems  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  vision  which  Jeremiah  the 
prophet  had.  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou  ? 
And  I  said,  I  see  a  rod  of  an  almond-tree. 
Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  Thou  hast  well 
seen  ;  for  I  will  hasten  My  word  to  perform 
it  ;"  or  rather,  "  I  am  hastening  or  watching 
over  My  word  to  fulfil  it."  The  rod  of 
Aaron  was  of  the  almond-tree,  as  were  also 
the  rods  which  the  princes  of  Israel  bore. 
The  tree  has  an  interesting  history  in  Greek 
mythology.  Demophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus 
and  rhsedra,  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan 
war,  visited  Thrace,  where  he  was  tenderly 
received  and  treated  by  Phyllis,  a  beautiful 
queen,  whose  charms  were  not  unappreciated 
by  him.  He  retired  to  Athens,  of  which  he 
was  king,  promising  to  return  to  Thrace  at 
the  end  of  a  month.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  the  queen  wandered  daily  on  the  sea- 
shore looking  out  for  her  lover,  and  when  at 
last  winter  came,  and  he  returned  not,  in  an 
agony  of  despair,  she  fell  dead  by  the  sea-side, 
and  was  immediately  changed  by  the  pitying 
gods  into  an  almond-tree.  Her  lover  soon 
after  returned,  and  hearing  what  had  taken 
place,  Hew  to  the  tree  and  clasped  it  in  his 
arms,  when  the  love  of  Phyllis,  unable  even 
then  to  restrain  itself,  caused  the  tree,  though 
in  winter,  to  burst  forth  into  blossoms.  The 
beauty  of  this  tree  when  in  (lower,  at  a  time 
when  others  have  not  begun  to  bud,  renders 
it  a  most  desirable  object  near  to  residences. 
It  is  the  first  to  interrupt  the  reign  of  winter, 
and  consequently  the  earliest  forerunner  of 
the  coming  spiing. 

I  he  Apple-tree  is  mentioned  iu  Holy  Writ  ; 
hut  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  our  npple 
(l'i/rus  Malm)  is  not  the  tree  alluded  to 
in  the  Sacred  text.     In  Canaan,  and  the 
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rounding  country,  it  is  almost  worthless,  and 
is  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  praise  bestowed 
on  that  tree  by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration.  The 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  import 
their  apples  from  Damascus,  their  own 
orchards  producing  no  fruit  fit  for  use.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  that  a  tree  whose  fruit 
was  represented  to  be  most  delicious  and  com- 
forting, could  be  found  in  the  "  crab,  or 
wilding,"  whose  fruit,  according  to  Pliny,  had 
"  many  a  foul  word  and  shrewd  curse  given 
it,"  on  account  of  its  sourness.  Besides,  the 
apple  of  the  Scriptures  is  classed  with  the 
vine  and  fig,  palm  and  pomegranate,  as  fur- 
nishing a  grateful  repast,  and  the  failure  of 
which  was  reckoned  a  serious  calamity, — an 
unquestionable  proof,  that  we  must  look  else- 
where for  the  real  apple  of  the  Holy  Land. 
In  Patrick's  Commentary  it  is  thought  that 
the  word  Tkepucheem,  translated  apples,  de- 
notes any  species  of  fruit  emitting  a  fragrant 
odour  ;  but  this  definition  is  too  vague  to  be 
useful.  The  term  occurs  in  six  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  in  them  all  it  is  given  as  an 
appropriate  title  to  one  of  the  noblest  trees  in 
the  garden  of  Nature.  "  As  the  apple-tree 
among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  Beloved 
among  the  sons ;  I  sat  down  under  His  shadow 
with  great  delight,  and  His  fruit  was  sweet  to 
my  taste."  Again  : — "  Stay  me  with  flagons, 
comfort  me  with  apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  love." 
"A  word  fitly  spoken,  is  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver."  Now,  when  it  is  known 
that  trees  of  the  citrus  family  flourished  in 
Judea  several  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  when  it  is  recollected  how  appro- 
priate the  passages  quoted  become  when 
applied  to  the  citron,  or  orange,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  their  referring  to  the  genus  just 
mentioned.  Flourishing  under  oriental  skies, 
the  citron  becomes  a  large  and  beautiful  tree, 
having  a  perennial  verdure,  and  perfuming 
the  air  with  exquisite  odour.  It  is  with 
peculiar  propriety,  therefore,  that  the  spouse 
exclaimed  : — "  As  the  citron  or  orange-tree 
among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  Beloved 
among  the  sons.  I  sat  down  under  His 
shadow  with  great  delight,  and  His  fruit  was 
sweet  to  my  taste."  Those  who  are  desirous 
of  trying  orange  and  citron-trees  in  England, 
may  take  courage  from  the  fact  that  they  grow 
to  a  large  size,  with  a  slight  protection  during 
severe  winters,  at  Salcombe,  near  Kingsbridge, 
in  Devonshire  ;  and  at  Dartmouth,  Luscombe, 
and  Kitley.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
if  spaces  were  cleared  in  plantations,  with  an 
open  space  to  the  south,  these  trees  might  be 
planted  in  such  places  with  every  prospect  of 
success.  In  severe  weather  the  tops  and 
stems  might  be  thatched  with  dead  branches, 
and  their  roots  covered  with  dry  litter  and 
also  thatched.     This  is  the  fruit  which  King 


Juba  describes  as  the  apple  of  the  Hesperides, 
by  which  name  it  was  known  throughout 
Africa.  The  most  ancient  Greek  writer  who 
describes  this  tree  is  Theophrastus,  who  says 
it  was  grafted  on  the  common  apple  to  pro- 
duce black  citrons,  and  on  the  mulberry  for 
the  sake  of  getting  the  fruit  of  a  reddish 
colour.  Such  things  are  quite  impossible  ; 
all  statements  like  these  tend  only  to  weaken 
the  testimony  of  this  great  naturalist  in  other 
matters,  and  show  clearly  how  closely  the 
earliest  efforts  in  history  are  allied  to  the  works 
of  the  mythologists.  This  tree  thrives  re- 
markably well  in  Lower  Egypt ;  and  in  the 
Garden  of  Heliopolis,  where  it  shades  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  it  appears  in  matchless 
beauty.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  citron 
was  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Hellas ; 
for  Antiphanes  observes  in  his  Boetian,  that 
it  had  only  been  recently  introduced  into 
Attica  : — 

"A .  'Twould  be  absurd  to  speak  of  -what's  to  eat, 

As  if  you  thought  of  such  things ;  but,  fair  maid, 
Take  of  these  apples. 
B.  Oh!  how  beautiful ! 

A.  They  are,  indeed,  since  hither  they  but  lately 
Have  come  from  the  great  king. 

B.  By  Phosphoros  ! 

I  could  have  thought  them  from  the  Hesperian 

bowers, 
Where  th'  apples  are  of  gold. 

A .  There  are  but  three  ! 

B.  The  beautiful  is  nowhere  plentiful." 

Viewed  in  connexion  with  the  present  sub- 
ject, the  Vine  forms  a  most  important  tree. 
No  effort  of  mine  can  add  anything  to  the 
delight  with  which  this  well-known  plant  is 
looked  upon  by  all  nations.  The  classics 
seem  to  have  written  under  its  shade  :  their 
pages  exhale  the  sweet  odour  of  its  fruit. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  It  was  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Judea  both  in  its  wild  and  culti- 
vated forms,  though  the  former  in  all  proba- 
bility was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  vine.  It 
was  certainly  not  the  Vitis  Labrusca,  or  Fox 
Grape  of  botanists.  In  the  vales  near  Jordan, 
not  far  distant  from  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  found  growing  in  great  abundance  the  vine 
of  Sodom,  which  produces  fruit  as  bitter  as 
gall,  and  according  to  Bishop  Lowth  as  deadly 
as  the  poison  of  a  serpent.  This  deleterious 
grape  is  alluded  to  by  Moses  in  terms  fully 
bearing  out  this  description  :  "  For  their  vine 
is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of 
Gomorrah  ;  their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall, 
their  clusters  are  bitter,  their  wine  is  the 
poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of 
asps."  The  tree,  however,  referred  to  so 
often  in  the  Bible  and  in  Classic  Song,  is  the 
grape-vine  ( Vitis  vinifera),  well  known 
throughout  all  the  temperate  zones  of  the 
Old  World  as  an  exuberant  climber,  and  pro- 
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ducing  the  noblest  and  most  delicious  of 
beverages.  Thus,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
spurious  plant,  our  Saviour  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  says,  "I  am  the  true  Vine,  and  my  Father 
is  the  Husbandman."  And  again,  in  the 
triumphal  Song  of  David  on  the  plagues 
which  desolated  Egypt  and  procured  the  libe- 
ration of  his  ancestors,  he  says,  "  He  destroyed 
their  vines  with  hail,  and  their  Sycamore- 
trees  with  frost."  Of  all  the  grapes  produced 
in  the  East,  those  of  Canaan  were  considered 
to  be  the  finest.  Dandini,  an  Italian  traveller, 
and  accustomed  of  course  to  see  grapes  in 
great  perfection,  was  surprised  at  the  extra- 
ordinary size  of  those  produced  in  the  vine- 
yards of  Lebanon,  which  were  of.,tlie  size  of 
prunes,  and  of  the  most  delicious  taste.  In 
the  book  of  Numbers,  it  is  stated  that  a  bunch 
gathered  in  the  valley  of  Eschol  required  two 
men  to  carry  it  some  distance,  a  fact  which 
has  been  recently  confirmed,  if  any  proof  had 
been  needed,  by  Doubdon,  who  met  with  very 
extraordinary  vines  near  to  Bethlehem.  Persia 
seems  entitled  to  the  honour  of  giving  birth 
to  this  plant ;  thence  it  appears  to  have  found 
its  way  into  Judea,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  and 
soon  after  into  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
Britain.  It  is,  however,  contended  by  Theo- 
pompos,  that  it  was  the  inhabitants  of  Chios, 
an  island  in  the  -ffigean  sea,  who  first  found 
it  and  cultivated  it,  transmitting  it  to  the 
other  Greeks.  This  point  must  for  ever  re- 
main in  uncertainty,  for  as  Homer  refers  to 
the  vineyards  of  his  heroes,  the  natural  con- 
clusion is,  that  it  was  plentiful  in  Greece  before 
the  historical  era.  Throughout  that  country, 
sandy  swells  or  eminences  facing  the  morning 
sun  were  fixed  upon  as  the  best  sites  for  this 
plant,  and  to  this  day  south-eastern  declivities 
are  preferred  to  any  other  aspect.  It  is  worthy 
of  remembrance,  perhaps,  that  the  first  in- 
structions in  the  art  of  pruning  the  vine  so  as 
to  induce  it  to  bear  the  more  plentifully,  was 
borrowed  from  an  ass  browsing  upon  it,  and 
for  this  hint  a  marble  statue  was  erected  in 
honour  of  this  quadruped  in  the  maritime 
town  of  Nauplia.  The  vine  was  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  and  throughout  Greece,  when  the 
labours  of  the  vintage  were  concluded,  suencs 
of  Bacchic  enthusiasm  and  excess  were  yearly 
enjoyed  by  the  youthful  rustics  engaged  in 
that  glorious  harvest.  The  references  to  the 
vino  in  the  classics  are  endless  ;  and  he  who 
has  the  leisure  and  inclination  to  search  for 
them,  will  not  long  look  in  vain.  I  have  seen 
the  vine  planted  in  England  near  to  elm-trees, 
on  which  it  found  a  suitable  space  to  spread 
its  branches  ;  and  I  recollect  in  the  garden  of 
.the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  at  Bayswater,  several 
vines  were  so  planted  which  bore  remarkably 
well.  It  is  necessary  that  the  branches  of  the 
elm  should  be  thinned  sufficiently  to  admit 


light  and  air,  otherwise  the  grapes  will  not 
ripen.  In  this  form  it  had  better  be  intro- 
duced in  a  collection  of  sacred  and  classical 
plants,  choosing  the  English  elm  (Ulnws  cam- 
pest  ris)  as  its  support,  as  that  tree  was  also 
known  to  the  Greeks. 

The  Juniper  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Commentators  are  in  great  doubt 
and  uncertainty  regarding  the  tree  to  which 
the  inspired  writers  allude,  arising  from  the 
somewhat  absurd  idea  of  keeping  the  English 
juniper  continually  before  their  eyes.  It 
would  indeed  be  hard  to  fancy  that  the 
prophet  Elijah  found  a  refreshing  shade  under 
a  shrub  a  few  feet  in  height,  without  any 
pretension  whatever  to  the  character  of  being 
umbrageous.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  quite 
uncalled  for  ;  and  the  fact  that  our  divines 
are  so  much  divided  concerning  this  tree, 
proves  how  necessary  it  is  that  those  who 
profess  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  should 
have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  natural 
history,  or  at  least  the  aid  of  those  who  know 
something  of  that  subject.  In  all  probability 
the  juniper  of  the  Bible  is  the  Juniperus 
drupacea,  a  native  of  Mount  Casius  in  Syria, 
and  identical  with  those  seen  by  Bellonius  on 
Mount  Taurus— trees  which  reach  the  height 
of  a  cypress,  with  a  broader  head,  and  there- 
fore more  likely  to  be  chosen  for  shade  and 
shelter.  It  appears  the  juniper  was  resorted 
to  in  the  days  of  Job  for  food  ;  and  it  is  so 
far  corroborative  of  the  supposition  hazarded, 
to  know,  that  at  the  present  day  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountains  above  referred  to  eat 
the  fruit  of  the  J.  drupacea,  which  is  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  olive.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  to  seek  a 
substitute  for  the  juniper  of  Holy  Writ  in 
the  Genista  or  Spanish  broom. 

The  Myrtle  has  a  clearer  genealogy,  and 
comes  down  to  us  as  pure  and  odoriferous  as 
it  grew  in  the  gardens  of  Cimon,  Pericles  and 
Epicurus.  Those  were  the  chief  patrons  of 
Flora  ;  they  had  the  Myrtle  planted  in  great 
profusion  on  mounds  freely  exposed  to  the 
breeze,  so  that  when  the.  plants  were  in  flower 
the  winds  came  laden  with  an  odour  rivalling 
that  of  the  rose.  This  shrub  is  Grecian  all 
over  ;  whether  we  look  at  its  form,  the  size, 
shape,  and  colour  of  its  leaf,  its  exquisite 
fragrance,  or  the  form,  colour,  and  scent  of 
its  flowers,  the  classic  stamp  is  upon  it.  This 
favourite  denizen  of  Hellenic  lands  was  dearly 
loved  by  the  Greek  ;  in  his  eye  it  was  instinct 
with  divinity,  and  wherever  he  saw  it,  his 
fancy  represented  to  him  a  most  beautiful 
maiden  of  Attica,  fairer  than  all  her  country- 
women. The  tree  was  peculiarly  sacred  to 
Venus ;  her  temples  were  invariably  skirted 
with  it  ;  and  under  the  favourite  name  of 
Myrtilla  she  was  adorned  throughout  Greece. 
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Full  of  the  traditions  of  his  country,  and 
accustomed  to  hear  the  Myrtle  associated  so 
constantly  with  such  traditions,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  this  plant  was  adopted  by 
him  as  the  sine  qua  non  to  temples,  gardens, 
streams,  and  splashing  fountains.  In  the 
festival  of  Europa,  at  Corinth,  a  myrtle  crown, 
said  to  be  ten  yards  in  circumference,  was 
borne  in  procession  through  the  city.  The 
priests  of  Aphrodite  shaded  their  foreheads 
with  wreaths  of  myrtle,  and  the  statue  of  that 
matchless  goddess  herself  was  often  crowned 
with  a  circlet  of  the  same  plant.  It  was  worn 
by  the  Athenian  magistrates,  as  well  as  by  all 
those  who  had  gained  bloodless  triumphs.  It 
was  the  reward  of  victors  in  the  Olympic 
games ;  and  at  Rome  the  ladies  put  the  leaves 
into  their  baths,  fancying  that  this  plant  of 
Venus  must  be  favourable  to  beauty.  The 
general  selection  of  the  Myrtle  was  well  made  ; 
for  it  is  questionable  whether  any  other  would 
have  stood  the  test  of  being  used  in  such 
multifarious  ways,  and  especially  as  ornaments 
to  the  masterpieces  both  of  nature  and  art. 
In  all  classical  groups  this  tree  should  have  a 
prominent  place  ;  and  in  order  to  encourage 
such  planters,  I  may  mention  that  young  plants 
nine  inches  high  stood  out  in  my  nursery  last 
winter  uninjured.  The  cause  of  its  succeeding 
so  indifferently  as  an  open  air  plant,  in  Britain, 
is  certainly  on  account  of  its  being  by  most 
nurserymen  kept  in-doors  during  cold  weather, 
and  treated  as  a  green-house  plant ;  whereas 
it  is  clearly  capable  of  accommodating  itself 
to  this  climate,  and  growing  wherever  the 
Arbutus  will  thrive.  The  allusions  to  this 
plant  in  the  Bible  are  few.  Referring  to  the 
effect  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  reign  of  Christ  on 
the  state  of  the  world  and  the  dispositions  of 
mankind,  it  is  said:  "Instead  of  the  thorn 
shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the 
briar  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree." 

In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
John,  the  Hyssop  is  mentioned.  It  grows 
on  the  mountains  around  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  as  it  is  plentiful  in  Calvary,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  a  handful  of  this  herb 
that  was  plucked,  imbued  with  vinegar,  and 
applied  to  the  parched  lips  of  the  dying 
Saviour. 

The  Box-tree  is  another  Biblical  tree,  but 
the  sacred  allusions  to  it  are  slight.  In  the 
Augustan  era  the  Roman  villas  were  profusely 
adorned  with  this  tree  clipped  into  a  variety 
of  figures.  In  Greece  it  appears  to  have  been 
kept  rather  in  the  back-ground. 

The  Pine  and  Fir  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  text,  but  the  references  to  them  are 
not  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  any  identifi- 
cation. 

I  close  the  Biblical  list  of  ligneous  plants 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Britain  with  the  Rose. 


Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  the 
learned  in  relation  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term  habetzeleth,  in  our  version  of  the  Bible 
translated  Rose.  The  Seventy  interpreters, 
with  Jerome,  render  it  "the  flower  of  the 
fields."  Others  think  the  Asphodel  is  meant, 
or  some  other  kindred  bulbous-rooted  plant, 
and  in  support  of  such  supposition,  the  render- 
ing of  the  term  is  so  far  favourable — habab, 
he  loved  ;  and  batzel,  a  bulb  or  onion.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  Rose  was  known  and  appreciated  in  Bib- 
Heal  times,  though  there  is  some  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  species  of  our  genus 
(Rosa)  are  not  referred  to  in  the  passages  of 
Scripture. 

We  now  come  to  those  kinds  which  are 
more  immediately  associated  with  classic  times. 
It  is  idle  to  deny  that  such  trees  as  shaded 
the  land  of  Olympus  can  be  looked  upon  with 
indifference  by  persons  with  any  pretensions 
to  refinement.  In  Greece  trees  were  full  of 
poetry,  ministering  both  to  the  eye  and  ear, 

"  A  beauteous  band  oft  heard, 
Tuneful  upon  her  heights.'* 

And  it  can  be  neither  idle  nor  unprofitable 
at  the  present  time  to  attempt  to  awaken 
similar  sensibilities.  She  who  sat  upon  her 
seven  hills,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  had  also 
her  trees  and  shrubs,  well  worthy  of  beiug 
selected  and  grown  together. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  connected  with 
those  trees  and  shrubs  known  to  the  Greeks, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  odoriferous 
— many  of  them  exquisitely  so.  For  example, 
the  Daphne  Cneorum,  Thyme,  Lavender,  Rose- 
mary, Myrica,  Rose,  Hawthorn,  Sweet  Bay, 
and  Myrtle. 

I  shall  only  enumerate  the  more  striking 
species,  or  such  of  them  as  have  come  down 
to  us  with  the  most  interesting  associations. 
One  of  the  first  is  the  Cypress,  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  highly  prized.  It  was 
particularly  plentiful  in  the  Isle  of  Crete,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  forgetting  his  immorta- 
lity, boasted  that  the  tomb  of  Jupiter  was  in 
their  Island,  and  shaded  with  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  cypress.  It  has  also  been 
permitted  to  this  tree  to  be  classed  as  a  native 
of  Cyprus,  the  birth-place  of  Venus,  where 
every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  bears  the 
impress  of  beauty.  But  of  all  the  localities  to 
which  this  tree  is  assigned,  perhaps  none  is 
deserving  of  so  much  notice  as  its  distribution 
around  ancient  Rome.  That  city,  it  is  true, 
is  no  longer  in  existence,  but  the  eternal 
features  of  nature  there  remain  the  same,  and 
they  are  yet  graced  with  the  same  noble 
species.  Southward  of.  the  Capitol,  then, 
under  a  calm  blue  sky,  may  be  seen  the  plain 
of  Latium,  forty  miles  in  diameter,  intersected 
by  the  Tiber  ;  the  Palatine  hill  studded  with 
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the  ruined  palaces  of  distinguished  ancients  ; 
the  fragments  of  the  baths  of  Titus  ;  the 
vaults  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  ;  the  Sepulchral 
Pyramid  of  Caius  Cassius  ;  the  tower  of 
Cecilia  Metella  ;  and  farther  in  the  distance, 
the  Coelian  Mount  ;  the  temple  of  Minerva  ; 
the  baths  of  Caracalla;  and  the  Appian  Way; 
all  waited  upon  by  this  gloomy  attendant,  so 
appropriate  to  this  scene  of  fallen  greatness. 
The  Cypress  is  a  tree  which  maybe  employed 
to  treat  advantage  as  a  contrast  to  the  outline 
of  all  Grecian  buildings.  When  young,  it 
requires  protection  in  winter,  and  the  best 
way  to  protect  it  is  to  stick  dead  branches 
around  each  plant. 

The  Sweet  Bay  {Lauras  nobilis)  was  very 
highly  prized  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
liomans.  It  was  strictly  a  native  of  both 
their  countries,  and  known  under  the  name  of 
Daphne.  It  flourishes  to  this  day  on  the 
banks  of  the  Peneus.  It  was  the  emblem  of 
victory,  and  the  victorious  were  crowned  with 
it.  It  formed  the  chief  adornment  to  the 
greatest  poets,  hence  the  title  of  poet-laureate. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  Caesars  wore  it 
almost  continually;  and  such  was  its  celebrity, 
that  a  sprig  of  it  popularly  bestowed,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mark  of  the  highest  possible  honour. 
It  forms  a  beautiful  European  shrub  in  the 
climate  of  England  ;  and  where  at  all  exposed, 
it  should  be  invariably  covered  up  with  straw 
and  mats  during  winter,  as  its  freshness  in 
spring,  when  so  treated,  invariably  shows.  No 
tree  will  better  repay  a  liberal  application  of 
well-rotted  manure. 

In  a  Greek  g?,rden  the  Lime-tree  (Tilia 
europad)  was  plc.nted  so  as  to  form  a  some- 
what sinuous  avenue  or  passage,  wide  and 
spacious,  tbrp'ugh  which  clouds  of  fragrance 
were  waftetf  to  the  apartments  of  the  mansion. 
This  tree  contributed  its  full  share  of  such 
fragranre  ;  and  with  this  view  it  was  no  doubt 
preferred  toother  high  trees  to  skirt  the  back- 
ground of  all  shrubberies,  thickets,  arcades, 
au'l  avenues  of  the  fairest  seats  in  Hellas.  It 
was  likewise  one  of  the  chief  of  those  selected 
to  be  planted  singly  on  lawns,  forming  an  ex- 
cellent protection  from  the  sun's  rays,  and 
alluring  swarms  of  bees  to  its  flowers.  In 
the  hum  of  that  insect  the  Greek  heard  sweet 
music,  and  it  led  the  way  in  his  fancy  to  the 
thymy  pastures  of  his  loved  Hymettus. 
Jupiter  and  Mercury,  when  travelling  in  dis- 
guise throughout  Asia,  wen'  received  by 
Baucis,  who,  with  her  husband  Philemon,  lived 
in  a  small  cottage  in  Phrygia.  The  gods 
were  delighted  with  the  hospitality  they  met 
with  in  this  humble  dwelling,  which  Jupiter 
metamorphosed  into  a  splendid  temple  ;  and 
granting  the  request  of  Baucis, that  she  and  her 

husband  should  die  at  the  same  time,  they  were, 
after  living  to  old  age,  transformed  into  trees, 


which  rose  in  the  front-of  the  temple — sheinto  a 
lime,  and  he  into  an  oak.  The  lime  grows  vigo- 
rously in  any  situation  where  the  subsoil  is  loose. 
The  Platauus  [P.  orientalis)  can  never  die 
so  long  as  history  exists.  It  is  much  to  the 
honour  of  ancient  emperors  and  princes,  that 
amidst  all  the  concerns  of  empire  a  love  for 
this  sylvan  chief  was  shown  so  prominently, 
that  historians  have  minutely  handed  down  to 
us  the  instances  of  homage  paid  to  this  object. 
Throughout  Greece  and  Rome  the  tree  rose 
in  considerable  grandeur,  with  an  umbrageous 
canopy,  affording  a  cool  and  dense  shade  from 
the  sun's  rays.  Orators  aud  statesmen,  and 
the  chief  men  of  those  cities,  grouped  it  around 
their  villas.  Xerxes  became  so  much  en- 
amoured of  a  tree  of  this  species,  which  grew 
in  Lycia,  that  he  halted  beside  it  with  an 
army  of  1.700,000  ;  so  that  for  some  days 
neither  the  importance  of  his  expedition,  nor 
honour,  nor  the  necessary  movement  of  this 
prodigious  army,  could  induce  him  to  leave  it. 
When  obliged  to  part  with  it,  he  had  a  figure 
of  it  engraved  on  a  gold  medal,  which  he  con- 
tinually wore.  This  tree  was  planted  pro- 
fusely around  Athens,  near  the  Gymnasia, 
and  around  the  public  schools.  The  groves  of 
Epicurus,  where  Aristotle  taught,  were  formed 
of  it,  as  were  also  the  groves  of  Academus. 
Socrates  swore  by  the  Platanus,  and  many 
thought  it  a  crime  to  swear  by  a  tree  of  such 
beauty.  It  still  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
in  Greece,  and  indeed  throughout  that  land  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  seen  in  its  greatest  perfection 
only  in  moist  places.  The  finest  Plane 
trees  in  England  are  at  Thetford,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  growing  in  a  deep,  free,  moist 
loam  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  in  such  soil 
and  situation  it  ought  to  be  planted.  It  may- 
be well  to  observe,  that  this  tree  is  by  no 
means  fitted  to  decorate  exposed  situation-,  not 
even  the  more  distant  parts  of  paik  scenery  ; 
but  strictly  to  adorn  home  scenes  near  to  our 
residences,  or  such  other  spots  as  are  com- 
pletely under  the  dominion  of  art.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  refer  in  proof  of  this  to  the  picture  it 
presents  when  found,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
classed  with  the  hardy  elm,  or  the  roughened 
and  contorted  figure  of  the  oak  ?  Though  a 
vigorous  growing  tree,  it  is  very  easily  in- 
jured ;  and  in  most  seasons,  during  the  cold 
winds  of  May,  it  has  a  scorched  appearance. 
British  skies,  winds,  and  storms  test  the  cha- 
racter of  trees  ;  and  if  we  find  this  individual 
when  abroad  Shrivelled  and  blackened  even  in 
May,  our  course  surely  is  to  lake  it  home  and 
nurse  it  beside  our  dwellings.  Though  its 
foliage  is  tender,  the  trie  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  a  certain  picturesque  outline;  its 
young  spray  proceeds  in  a  zig-zag  direction, 
filling  up  every  space  with  verdure  ;  yet,  from 
the  spray  and  branches  being  irregularly  dis- 
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posed,  it  is  not  deficient  in  exhibiting  some 
of  those  masses  of  light  and  shade  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  oak  and  elm. 

Amongst  the  trees  selected  by  the  Greeks 
to  plant  singly  and  in  clumps  was  the  Elm 
(Ulmus  campestris).  This  plant  was  chiefly 
valued  for  its  shade,  and  for  its  use  in  support- 
ing the  vine,  in  which  latter  capacity  it  was 
very  extensively  employed  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  a  favourite  tree  with  Achilles,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  a  grove  of  elms,  caused  to  be 
erected  a  splendid  monument  to  Eetion,  king 
of  Thebes.  The  Elm  occupies  a  very  im- 
portant station  amongst  the  trees  of  Britain, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  not  dis- 
tributed over  our  parks  and  pleasure-grounds 
in  as  great  numbers  as  the  oak.  It  is  at  any 
rate  certain  that  around  our  palaces,  castles, 
halls,  colleges,  &c.  it  is  more  generally  dis- 
persed than  our  chief  forest  tree. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, the  Ash-tree  was  also  grown  in  the 
gardens  and  lawns  of  Grecian  villas.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  its  shade  which 
entitled  it  to  any  preeminence,  for  in  that 
respect  it  is  deficient.  The  Greeks,  however, 
no  doubt  prized  it  for  the  elegance  of  its  struc- 
ture and  its  easy-flowing  spray,  which,  when 
the  tree  is  in  perfection,  not  unfrequently 
hangs  about  it  in  loose  pendulous  masses. 
But  the  Ash  had  other  attractions  to  them. 
To  a  people  whose  souls  were  so  given  up  to 
nature,  the  signs  of  the  seasons  so  faithfully 
and  beautifully  portrayed  by  this  object 
would  be  peculiarly  acceptable.  Whilst  by 
some  who  live  near  to  nature,  and  follow  her 
in  all  her  phases,  this  tree  is  objected  to  as 
prematurely  reminding  us  of  autumn  ;  there  are 
others  (and  the  ancient  Greeks  were  of  the 
number)  who  behold  in  it  a  faithful  indicator 
of  the  season,  and  esteem  it  accordingly.  In 
many  instances,  indeed,  the  transient  duration 
of  its  leaves  has  led  many  to  consider  it  as  a 
tree  which  ought  to  be  avoided  in  all  orna- 
mental plantations,  as  if  the  early  decline  of 
its  foliage  were  at  variance  with  nature,  or  no 
embellishment  to  the  landscape.  This,  how- 
ever, betrays  only  a  wandering  from  that 
beautiful  and  characteristic  system  which  has 
been  established  throughout  our  sylvan  domain, 
and  which  Oriental  nations,  as  well  as  our  own 
peasantry,  yet  recognise.  To  them,  trees  form 
a  calendar,  and  in  this  there  is  a  beauty  ;  their 
budding,  leafing,  expansion,  and  fading,  are 
all  associated  with  the  circumstances  of  rural 
life,  and  are  referred  to  almost  as  constantly 
as  are  the  seasons  themselves.  In  the  recital 
of  such  incidents  we  frequently  meet  with  a 
simplicity  and  force  which  common  language 
seldom  conveys.  St.  Pierre  has  the  following : 
"  I  met  one  day,"  he  says,  "  towards  the  end 
of  autumn,  a  country  girl  all  in  tears  looking 


about  for  a  handkerchief  which  she  had  lost 
upon  the  great  road."  "  Was  your  handker- 
chief very  pretty  ?"  said  I  to  her.  "  Sir," 
replied  she,  "  it  was  quite  new  ;  I  bought  it 
last  bean-time."  The  mere  date,  however 
correct,  would  have  been  a  blank  compared 
with  this  compound  word,  which  refers  us  at 
once  to  one  of  the  loveliest  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  Scripture  language  we  have  "  the 
time  of  the  singing  of  birds,"  the  time  "  when 
the  fields  are  white  to  harvest,"  &c. ;  and  in 
our  own  rural  districts  we  have  May-time,  or 
the  season  when  the  hawthorn  blossoms  ;  hip 
and  haw  time,  nutting  time,  daffodil  time,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  the  time  of  the  dismantling 
of  the  ash-tree.  Now,  this  is  just  the  language 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas  were  wont  to 
indulge  in  whilst  talking  of  out-of-door  em- 
ployments ;  and  amongst  others  the  ash  formed 
with  them  one  of  the  chief  trees  in  foreshowing 
the  march  of  the  seasons.  In  its  dead  state 
it  was  used  as  axle-trees,  and  more  nobly,  as 
the  spear  which  Achilles  wielded,  and  by  which 
he  in  his  turn  was  slain  ;  also  as  the  arrows 
of  Cupid,  which  afterwards  gave  way  to  those 
of  Cypress.  In  its  living  form,  the  autumn 
tint  of  its  leaf,  and  the  time  of  the  falling  of 
that  leaf,  was  anxiously  looked  upon  as  pre- 
dicating the  character  of  the  coming  winter  ; 
and,  indeed,  ever  since,  the  dying  hue  of  this 
object,  whilst  everything  is  yet  green  and  fresh 
around  it,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  striking 
accompaniment,  mournful  though  it  may  be, 
to  a  particular  season. 

The  Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudo-Platanas), 
and  the  common  Maple  {Acer  campestre), 
were  both  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
but  beyond  the  fact  that  the  wood  of  the  latter 
tree  was  in  great  request  for  tables,  and  that 
iEneas  had  a  throne  of  Maple-wood,  I  canDot 
recollect  any  reference  to  their  being  parti- 
cularly distinguished  in  their  living  state. 
This  of  course  involves  no  objection  to  their 
being  admitted  to  an  honourable  place  in  a 
classical  selection. 

The  tree  consecrated  to  Hercules  was  the 
Poplar  (  Populus  alba),  and  it  was  in  great  fa- 
vour among  the  ancients,  who  recommended  it 
to  be  planted  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Under 
a  poplar  of  this  description,  which  grew  at  the 
door  of  Tychius,  a  currier  of  Hyle,  Homer 
often  sat  and  recited  his  poems  ;  and  this  master 
of  Grecian  song  frequently  introduces  it  in 
his  Iliad.  Thus,  he  compares  the  fall  of 
Simoisius,  when  slain  by  Ajax,  to  that  of  a 
poplar-tree  : — 
"  So  falls  a  poplar,  that  in  watery  ground 

Kaised  high  its  head,  with  stately  branches  crowned." 
The  black  poplar  (P.  nigra)  also  helped  to 
imprint  upon  the  landscape  those  features  of 
beauty  for  which  the  soil  of  Greece  was  so 
remarkable. 
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Then  there  was  the  Beech  ( Fagus  sylvatica), 
often  referred  to  by  Tlieophrastus,  Dioscorides, 
Pliny,  Virgil,  and  Theocritus.  About  twelve 
miles  from  Rome,  near  the  town  of  Tusculuni, 
there  was  a  small  hill  covered  with  beech-trees, 
of  such  beauty,  that  the  inhabitants  with  one 
consent  consecrated  it  to  Diana,  and  ever  after- 
wards repaired  to  it  to  pay  their  devotions  to 
that  goddess.  The  Roman  poet  in  the  conclu- 
ding passage  of  his  Georgics  thus  refers  to  the 
beech  : — 

"  I,  Virgil,  then,  'mid  Naples'  grateful  bowers, 
In  ease  inglorious  nursed  my  studious  hours; 
I,  whose  bold  youth  the  pastoral  strain  essayed, 
And  sung  thee,  Tityrus,  in  the  beechen  shade." 

The  moderns  have  undervalued  this  tree,  for 
by  many  it  is  represented  to  be  an  object  of 
little  beauty.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  tree 
is  watched  narrowly,  it  affords  a  series  of  very 
lovely  changes.  We  enjoy  not  vernal  weather 
many  (lays  ere  its  hard,  spiky  buds  are  trans- 
formed into  silken  folds  ;  these  in  their  turn 
overlay  the  branches  with  a  verdure  which  is 
particularly  delicate  and  soft,  and  which  so  far 
as  I  know  is  not  surpassed  in  these  respects  by 
the  foliage  of  any  other  tree  or  herb. 

If  it  had  been  only  for  the  sake  of  scenic 
effect  produced  by  its  mingling  with  columns 
and  statues,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
graceful  Birch-tree  was  a  denizen  of  Hellenic 
lawns  and  gardens  ;  and  comes  down  to  us  re- 
commended by  such  an  appropriation.  The 
bark  of  this  tree  was  used  by  the  Romans  to 
write  upon,  and  it  was  upon  this  material  that 
King  Numa  wrote  when  composing  the  books 
which  were  buried  with  him  on  Mount  Jani- 
culum.  The  proper  province  of  this  tree  in 
Britain  is  amongst  rocks  and  ravines,  or  by 
some  glassy  stream,  far  away  from  the  haunts 
of  men.  No  soil  can  be  too  poor  for  this  tree  ; 
and  it  is  important  to  recollect,  that  it  grows 
tolerably  when  planted  near  to  the  sea. 

A  fit  companion  to  the  foregoing  was  the 
Weeping  Willow,  a  tree  which  in  Britain  is 
properly  associated  with  localities  which  are 
strictly  artificial  and  elegant.  It  is  never  found 
by  the  mountain  stream,  or  in  company  with  the 
birch,  and  is  at  all  times  unequally  classed  with 
the  oak,  pine,  or  other  mountain  trees.  It  is 
not  sombre  enough  for  the  churchyard,  though 
frequently  planted  in  such  a  situation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  slight  classic  references  to  it 
seem  to  warrant  its  being  adopted  as  a  sor- 
rowful tree.  Dido,  when  despairing  of  the 
return  of  iEneas,  saw  in  it  a  fit  emblem  of  her 
hopeless  state  ;  and  modern  poets  seem  to  fol- 
low in  considering  it  as  appropriately  named. 
The  white  and  black  willows  were  also  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  their  chief  use 
was  as  props  to  the  vine. 

The  Sweet  Chestnut  had  the  honour  of 
shading  the  favoured  residence  of  the  gods — 


Mount  Olympus.  It  formed  also  those  cool 
and  verdant  walks  in  the  valley  of  Tempe 
which  the  poets  have  represented  as  the.  most 
delightful  on  the  earth.  Here  it  was  first  in- 
troduced from  Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
thence  transported  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Cassar.  In  the  latter  country  the 
fruit  was  in  much  request  and  Virgil  states 
that  it  was  a  favourite  of  Amaryllis.  A  free 
sandy  loam  is  the  soil  which  it  prefers. 

The  Walnut  deservedly  held  a  high  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  ancients.  This  tree  was 
sacred  to  Diana,  and  devotions  were  paid  to 
her  under  its  shade  :  its  nut  was  called  the 
acorn  of  Jove,  but  farther  than  this  he  appears 
not  to  have  patronized  it.  The  monster  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  fortified  his  constitution, 
it  is  said,  by  drinking  a  solution  of  walnuts, 
which  proved  an  antidote  to  the  poison  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  his  enemies  at  court.  .1 
have  found  it  grow  extremely  well  on  a  subsoil 
of  chalk  ;  and  on  any  rich  land  free  from  stag- 
nant water  it  will  attain  a  good  size. 

The  Alder  was  known  both  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  of  the  living  tree  they  have 
left  us,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  memorials.  When 
Theophrastus  wrote,  it  was  used  for  dyeing 
leather ;  and  in  Pliny's  estimation,  piles  made 
of  the  wood  are  "  eternal."  The  largest  tree, 
in  England  grows  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road  upon  entering  the  village  of  Haverland, 
Norfolk.  It  stands  in  a  damp  favourable  situ- 
ation, near  to  a  rivulet,  and  soars  to  the  height 
of  sixty-two  feet  or  thereabouts.  The  trunk, 
atone  foot  from  the  ground,  is  11  feet  and  7 
inches  in  circumference.  An  alder  of  such 
magnitude  is  a  very  singular  object,  the  tree 
being  generally  cut  down  in  its  youth.  Judging 
from  the  rugged  state  of  the  ground  where  it 
stands,  its  great  worth  is  not  known,  and  the 
probability  is  that  some  trifling  incident  may 
one  day  lead  to  its  removal. 

The  Hazel,  though  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients, is  not  often  referred  to  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  often  intro- 
duce it.  recommending  it  to  be  planted  in 
patches  by  itself,  as  its  roots  were  found  inju- 
rious to  the  vine  when  in  contact  with  that 
plant. 

The  Conifera?  admissible  into  a  group  of 
sacred  and  classical  species  are,  Larix  europrea  ; 
Pinus  Pinea,  maritima,  sylvestris,  halepensis  ; 
Cedrus  Libani  ;  Abies  excelsa  and  Picea  ; 
Cupressusscmpervirens  ;  Taxus  baccata  ;  and 
Juniperus  communis. 

The  Spindle-tree  ( Euoni/miis  europaus), 
enlivened  the  Greek  and  Roman  villas  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  with  their  bright  pendent  cap- 
sules, as  they  do  in  England ;  and  the  wood 
was  employed  by  "  the  neat-handed  Phillis" 
and  her  mistress  in  the  shape  of  netting-needles 
and  spindles.     The  fruit  of  all  the  species  are 
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so  exceedingly  beautiful  in  the  autumn  months, 
when  the  general  desolation  of  Nature  takes 
place,  that  no  shrubbery  should  be  without  them. 

The  golden  festoonery  of  the  Laburnum 
was  also  about  the  classic  villas  and  uplands, 
not  "  unprolitably  gay,"  as  might  be  supposed  ; 
for  according  co  Theocritus  and  Plinjr,  goats 
were  fed  with  its  shoots,  which  had  the  effect 
of  augmenting  the  milk  of  that  animal. 

As  a  beautiful  and  striking  contrast  to  the 
last-mentioned  plant,  there  was  the  Judas- 
tree  (C'ercis  siliquastrum),  which  is  associated 
with  one  of  the  darkest  pages  of  the  world's 
history — the  betrayal  of  our  Saviour  ;  for, 
no  sooner  had  this  act  been  accomplished,  than 
Judas  went  out  and  hanged  himself  on  a  tree, 
which  by  common  consent  is  thought  to  have 
been  one  of  this  species.  Judea  abounds  with 
it  in  a  wild  state ;  and  what  is  more  to  our 
present  purpose,  it  is  found  around  Rome  and 
throughout  Greece.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  tree,  in  the  eyes  of  Christians,  is  looked 
upon  as  degraded  by  the  act  of  the  arch-dis- 
sembler referred  to ;  but  certainly  it  is  not 
cultivated  so  extensively  as  its  beautiful  pur- 
plish pink  flowers  and  handsome  leaves  would 
lead  one  to  expect. 

Next  is  tire  Rose.  A  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
has  been  exercised  to  show  that  this  queen  of 
the  garden  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks ;  but  the  endeavour  to  diminish  the 
empire  of  this  universal  favourite  has  proved 
entirely  unsuccessful.  Indeed,  the  attempt 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
claims  of  certain  fragments  of  the  poet  of  Teos 
to  be  considered  genuine ;  but  whether  Ana- 
creon  wrote  those  pieces  or  not,  the  identity 
of  the  rose  is  broadly  apparent  in  the  writings 
of  Herodotus,  who  notices  the  rose  with  sixty 
leaves,  as  it  flourished  in  the  gardens  of  Midas, 
at  the  foot  of  the  snowy  Bermios  ;  in  the 
poems  of  Stersichoros,  who  wrote  556  years 
before  Christ ;  and  in  those  of  old  Homer  him- 
self, whose  writings  may  be  dated  perhaps  a 
thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
This  last  author  speaks  of  oils  rendered  fra- 
grant by  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  and  com- 
pares the  fingers  of  the  morning  to  its  fragrant 
petals.  This  was  the  flower  to  perfect  whose 
birth  gods  and  goddesses  strove  in  happy  con- 
cert ;  it  was  bathed  by  Bacchus  in  nectar ; 
Aurora  caused  her  dews  to  lie  thick  upon  it, 
freshening  its  roots ;  whilst  Apollo's  beams 
shone  with  warmth.  Then  with  a  diadem  of 
expanding  bloom,  Flora's  self  appeared,  crown- 
ing its  stem,  Vertumnus  following  hard  with 
perfume  from  the  blessed  vale  of  Tempe,  which 
fragrance  it  still  retains,  though  lost  somewhat 
by  time.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a  pity 
to  have  had  this  exquisitely  prepared  plant 
destroyed  by  one  dash  of  the  controveisialists' 
pen  !     The  Athenians  had   extensive  planta- 


tions of  this  shrub ;  and  many  were  the  de- 
vices they  resorted  to  in  order  to  preserve  the 
flower.  One  of  the  modes  adopted  was  to  cut 
off  the  top  of  a  reed,  splitting  it  down  a  little 
way,  and  inclosing  a  number  of  rose-buds  in 
the  hollow,  which  being  bound  over  with  pa- 
pyrus, prevented  their  odour  from  escaping. 
The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mon damask,  the  white,  and  the  moss-rose. 
Pliny  refers  to  Pangasus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace, 
as  the  native  habitat  of  the  rose  ;  and  according 
to  Chandler,  the  white  variety  is  at  present 
cultivated  in  Attica.  The  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  had  an  idea  that  the  fragrance  of  the 
rose  was  greatly  augmented  by  planting  garlic 
beside  its  roots,  an  opinion  which  will  gain  but 
few  adherents  in  the  present  day.  However, 
they  succeeded  in  growing  it  to  their  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  its  odour,  "  sweeter  than  Cytherea's 
breath,"  has  been  attested  by  many  of  the  great 
names  of  antiquity.  In  Greece,  the  rose  season 
commences  in  April,  and  with  the  view  of 
getting  the  plants  to  bloom  in  February,  they 
watered  them  twice  or  thrice  a  day  with  warm 
water. 

One  of  the  favourite  harbingers  of  spring, 
both  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  was 
the  Hawthorn  {Cratcegus  Oxijacantha).  Well 
was  it  regarded  with  them  as  the  emblem  of 
hope,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  select  a 
plant  whose  flowers  would  give  a  more  lovely 
indication  of  the  opening  year.  Druids, 
Celts,  Saxons,  Pagans,  and  Christians,  have 
followed  in  adopting  this  tree  as  the  living  and 
beautiful  type  of  a  May-morn  ;  and  however 
seldom  wreaths  of  it  may  be  employed  now-a- 
days  in  decking  our  rural  fair  ones,  or  in  gar- 
landing the  may-pole,  it  will  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  the  queen  of  all  our  larger  shrub 
flowers.  The  fruit  of  this  genus  is  really 
brilliant ;  and  any  one  in  walking  over  the 
arboretum  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswiek,  in  October  and  November,  will  find 
the  bushes  arrayed  in  all  the  glitter  of  plen- 
teous autumn.  Steps  should  be  taken  by  those 
who  have  estates  and  lands  in  the  country  to 
have  the  more  beautiful  varieties  transferred 
to  rural  districts.  As  road-side  trees,  no  genus 
can  be  compared  with  them.  Greek  girls 
carried  the  flowers  in  wedding  processions, 
laying  them  on  the  altar  of  Hymen. 

The  Honeysuckle  was  one  of  those  shrubs 
planted  on  lawns  in  front  of  the  houses  through- 
out Greece  ;  and,  in  particular,  it  was  selected 
to  clamber  around  the  pomegranate  trees, 
which  were  usually  placed  on  elevated  spots  ; 
so  that  from  the  mass  of  odoriferous  shrubs 
thus  exposed  to  the  winds,  the  evening  and 
morning  breezes  wafted  clouds  of  fragrance 
into  the  apartments  of  the  villa.  From  the 
foot  of  the  honeysuckle  peeped  the  violet  and 
other  humble  though  sweet  flowers.     One  of 
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the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
this  plant. 

The  Laurestinus  was  planted  around  classic 
villas,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
now  around  the  mansions  of  England.  "  In 
its  flowers  the  morning  dew  collected  and 
glistened  in  the  sun  like  so  many  tiny  mirrors 
of  burnished  silver." 

A  species  of  the  Dogwood  ( Cornus  mas.),  with 
very  showy  fruit,  which,  however,  is  not  often 
seen  in  England,  has  to  be  ranked  as  a  classical 
shrub.  The  Roman  poet  classes  it  "  with  other 
savage  berries  of  the  wood  ;"  yet,  with  all  its 
faults,  it  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  ;  and  on  that 
mount  where  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of 
beauty  to  the  goddess  Venus,  he  had  a  favourite 
grove  of  these  trees,  which  were  cut  down  by 
the  Greeks,  an  act  which  greatly  displeased 
the  presiding  god.  To  appease  his  anger,  a 
festival  called  Cornus  was  celebrated  in 
honour  of  this  deity  at  Lacedremonia.  The 
common  species.(C.  sanguined),  was  alsoknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  but,  so  far  as  is 
known,  it  was  unhonoured. 

The  Heath  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the 
species.  Gerard  asserts  that  the  Calluna 
vulgaris,  the  common  ling,  or  heather,  is  the 
heath  "  that  the  ancients  took  to  be  the  right 
and  true  heath  ;"  but  his  grounds  for  this 
opinion  are  not  given. 

There  is  more  certainty  in  including  some 
other  plants  of  the  order  Ericaceas.  One  of 
them  is  the  common  Arbutus,  which  must 
have  grown  profusely  and  vigorously  with 
the  ancients;  for  Virgil  recommends  its  young 
shoots  as  food  for  goats  in  winter-time.  Its 
rich  scarlet  fruit  is  praised  in  the  pagesof  Ovid. 
The  Rhododendron  was,  perhaps,  rather  too 
plentiful,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  to  be 
taken  and  nursed  with  that  peculiar  care  which 
the  ancients  bestowed  on  some  others.  Though 
not  so  common  as  we  find  the  furze  and  broom 
in  Britain,  the  declivities  of  many  of  the  moun- 
tains were  empurpled  with  it,  and  the  margins 
of  rivers  stoutly  fenced  with  its  branches. 
The  Rhododendron  was  very  plentiful  around 
the  ancient  Trapezus,  where  it  is  still  (bund 
in  abundance  ;  and  Xenophon  relates,  that 
when  his  army  of  10,000  Greeks  approached 
that  city,  his  soldiers  were  seized  with  violent 
vomiting  and  purging,  from  their  having 
eaten  honey,  the  produce  of  bees  fed  on  this 
plant. 

A  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  common 
Privet  is  entitled  to  full  classical  honours.  It 
was,  at  any  rate,  known  to  the  Romans  ;  for 
Pliny  prescribes  its  berries  to  be  given  to 
poultry  when  affected  witli  certain  diseases, 
Biich  as  tin1  pip,  &c. 

One  of  the  Periwinkles,  it  is  thought,  was 


known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  Klematis,  and  this  conjecture  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Sibthorpe.  If  so,  it  was 
planted  along  with  the  daisy,  cowslip,  prim- 
rose, and  veronica,  in  patches  over  the  green- 
sward. 

The  taste  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was 
strongly  displayed  in  their  love  of  fragrant 
and  aromatic  plants.  One  of  the  first  was  the 
Southernwood  {Artemisia  Arbotanum),  now 
almost  neglected  in  first-rate  gardens,  and 
found  chiefly  in  those  of  the  humbler  classes. 
Its  recommendations  are,  that  it  is  of  easy 
culture,  highly  fragrant,  well  adapted  to  grow 
in  towns,  on  account  of  its  resisting  the  effects 
of  smoke,  and  an  evergeen.  Thickets  of  this 
shrub  now  adorn  many  of  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago. 

The  Lavendar  (Lavandula  spied),  was  as- 
sociated with  the  foregoing,  and  with  the  rose, 
myrtle,  daphne,  and  other  sweet-smelling 
shrubs.  It  was  sometimes  planted  in  masses 
by  itself  on  sunny  hillocks. 

The  Rosemary  (Rosmarinus  officinalis),  was 
particularly  prized  for  its  delicate  odour,  and 
medicinally  as  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, comforting  the  brain,  and  strengthening 
the  memory.  It  still  finds  a  place  in  the  old 
gardens  of  this  country. 

Another  plant  of  the  same  favoured  order  is 
the  Sage  (Salvia  officinalis),  or  perhaps,  Salvia 
triloba,  which  was  in  great  esteem  amongst 
the  ancients  as  a  medicinal  plant.  This  fact 
may  be  inferred  from  the  question  of  the 
Latin  poet,  "  Why  should  a  man  die  who  has 
sage  in  his  garden  ?" 

But  amongst  all  the  odorous  plants  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  loved  to  crowd  into  their 
gardens,  their  chief  delight  was  the  Thyme. 
The  air  even  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Greece 
was  sweetened  with  its  odour.  "  Thyme 
Greece"  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
appropriate  titles  of  that  highly-favoured 
country.  This  plant  was  brought  in  great 
quantities  from  Mount  Hymettus  to  the  gar- 
dens of  Athens;  and  it  is  said  the  Sievouians 
likewise  transplanted  it  to  their  gardens  from 
the  mountains  of  Peloponnesus.  In  its  native 
babitats  it  conferred  a  beautiful  feature  on 
the  country,  covering  the  slopes  and  crests  of 
hills  in  the  same  way  that  the  heath  docs  in 
some  districts  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  In 
this  plant  we  have  the  true  reason  why  the. 
honey    of    Ilyniettus    was   celebrated   in   pre- 

ferei to  that  produced  in  any  other  part  of 

the  world;  and  modern  bee-keepers  would  do 
well  to  take  advantage  of  the  hint, — it  being  a 
generally  admitted  fact,  that  the  description  of 
plants  on  which  bees  feed  materially  affects  the 
honey  produced  by  them.  The  flora  of  Pontus 
(Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  &c.)  had  such  an 
influence  ou  the  honey  of  the  country,  that 
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the  Romans  refused  to  receive  it  in  tribute,  and 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  a  double  portion 
of  wax  in  lieu  of  it.  The  variety  known  to 
the  Greeks  is  thought  to  be  that  most  gene- 
rally called  lemon  thyme,  which  has  yellowish- 
green  leaves,  grows  more  procumbent  than  the 
common,  and  is  altogether  of  a  neater  habit.  I 
have  proved  it  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  for 
rock-work,  and  I  am  now  trying  it  for  edgings 
to  borders  instead  of  box-wood.  In  the  latter 
capacity  it  will  enable  us  to  add  at  least  one 
charm  to  our  gardens,  to  which  the  Greeks 
attached  the  greatest  importance.  When 
pressed  with  the  foot  the  plant  yields  the  most 
delicious  smell,  and  when  it  is  set  about  walks, 
the  air  can  be  filled  with  this  fragrance  at  the 
pleasure  of  any  one  walking  throughout  the 
grounds.  I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience 
to  enable  me  to  say  in  what  way  this  plant 
should  be  set  as  an  edging  ;  but  I  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  placing  it  on  soil  elevated  a  few 
inches,  with  a  brick  laid  flat  on  each  side. 
The  thyme  entirely  covers  the  bricks,  which 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  hedge-shears  when 
the  edging  is  trimmed.  This  plant  thrives 
admirably  on  exposed  situations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea. 

The  beauty  of  the  Daphne  Cneorum  renders 
it  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  one 
forming  a  collection  of  plants  valued  by  the 
ancients.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  plant  thrives  best  in  peat  soil,  or  in  a  mix- 
ture of  peat  :  its  favourite  soil  is  a  dry  sandy 
loam  exposed  to  the  sun. 

The  Ivy  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  greatest  favourites  with  the  an- 
cients. It  was  sacrea  to  Bacchus.  Acharnas 
and  the  adjoining  country  was  nearly  ivy- 
bound.     Here  this  plant  maintained 

"  His  steady  triumph,  laurelling  himself 
With  crown  luxurious,  till  his  heavy  hand 
Was  laid  upon  all  living,  and  his  reign 
Confessed  where'er  he  came." 

Sprigs  of  laurel  were  worn  by  Apollo  and 
by  the  poets,  and  Silenus  was  crowned  with  it. 

One  of  the  neatest  ornamental  shrubs  known 
to  the  ancients  was  the  Rock  Rose,  or  Cistus, 
a  native  of  Crete,  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  genus  contains  a  few 
plants  which  stand  in   the   open  air  in  this 


country,  with,  a  very  slight  protection  in  the 
winter  months.  One  of  the  hardiest  is  the  sage- 
leaved  (  C.  salvicRfolius),  and  this  was,  unques- 
tionably, one  of  those  grown  throughout  Greece. 
In  a  dry  sandy  soil,  which  had  been  trenched  to 
the  depth  of  two  feet,  it  will  attain  to  a  large 
size  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ;  but  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  get  a  good-sized  plant  to 
grow,  unless  taken  from  a  pot. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  Cherry 
was  introduced  into  Italy  by  Lucullus,  and 
that  thence  it  found  its  way  into  Greece.  In 
the  soil  of  the  latter  country,  however,  it  found 
a  place  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  that  Ro- 
man general,  who  was  born  about  a  century 
before  Christ.  It  is  noticed  by  Theophrastus, 
who  wrote  his  treatise  about  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  by  a  still 
older  writer  (Xenophanes),  who  was  born 
about  the  40th  Olympiad,  620  years  b.  c. 

Two  sorts  of  the  Plum  were  known  to  the 
ancients  (Prunus  insititia  and  .P.  domestica)  ; 
but  beyond  the  fact  that  great  use  was  made 
of  the  fruit,  little  is  known  of  them. 

The  Pear  was  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  and 
by  them  it  was  sent  to  Rome.  The  island  of 
Ceos  was  reckoned  the  best  spot  for  producing 
this  delicious  fruit,  which  throughout  Greece 
was  brought  to  table,  floating  in  water. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  applying  all  that  h:is 
been  said  with  regard  to  the  Apple  to  the 
Pyrus  Mains,  or  common  apple-tree  of  the 
present  day.  It  was  customary  to  apply  the 
name  to  all  sorts  of  round  and  ruddy  fruit  ; 
but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  known 
both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  share  of  their  attention  it 
occupied.  The  environs  of  Delphi  and  Corinth 
are  thought  to  have  b,een  its  most  celebrated 
sites.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Greeks  called 
the  apple  Medica ;  Seckler,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  that  this  term  refers  to  the  peach. 

Such  are  the  more  striking  objects  whence 
emanated  the  odours,  imagery,  and  music 
which  we  find  spread  over  the  classic  pages  of 
verse  and  prose.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  placed 
much  of  their  happiness  in  the  contemplation  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  wisdom  ot  such  a 
choice  has  been  confirmed  by  good  men  in  all 
ages. 


GARDENING    CALENDAR   FOR  NOVEMBER. 
THE    CONSERVATORY. 


The  general  features  of  treatment,  in  this 
house,  and  also  more  or  less  in  the  others, 
must  be  varied  according  to  the  character  of 
the  season.  Sometimes  we  get  tolerably  clear 
weather,  and  warm  air  in  November,  and  if 
this  is  the  case,  the  treatment  recommended 


for  October  may  be  continued,  with  little 
variation.  On  the  other  hand,  should  Novem- 
ber be  cold  and  gloomy,  the  treatment  must 
be  varied  accordingly.  It  is  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  latter  circumstances  that  we  shall 
offer  the  annexed  remarks. 
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Temperature,  Sfc. — For  the  ordinary  grow- 
ing plants  which  occupy  the  conservatory,  an 
average  temperature  of  45  degs.  by  day  (40 
degs.  at  night)  will  be  sufficient  ;  but  we  have 
all  along  supposed  the  conservatory  to  be — 
especially  in  winter — a  receptacle  for  gay 
plants  brought  elsewhere  into  flower,  rather 
than  as  being  much  dependent  for  ornamental 
effect  on  the  plants  which  occupy  it  naturally  ; 
the  latter,  of  course,  if  properly  managed,  will 
do  much  to  aid  this  effect,  but  it  is  considered 
as  being  by  no  means  dependent  entirely  on 
them.  Under  these  circumstances  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature  must  be  kept  up  ;  and  if 
the  permanent  plants  have  been  rested  as  pre- 
viously directed,  the  effect  of  this  increased 
warmth  on  them  will  be  only  that  of  inducing 
them  to  flower  in  some  cases  a  trifle  earlier  than 
they  would  otherwise  do.  From  50  degs.  to 
55  degs.  is  the  temperature  recommended  bv 
day  ;  and  from  40  degs.  to  45  degs.  at  night 
will  be  sufficient.  The  application  of  artificial 
heat  will  sometimes  be  necessary,  perhaps,  but 
it  should  be  used  very  cautiously  yet ;  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
sufficient  degree  of  frost  to  render  it  necessary ; 
but  in  Older  to  dry  up  extraneous  dampness, 
and  also  to  admit  of  occasionally  purifying  the 
interior  by  full  or  extensive  ventilation,  slight 
fires  in  the  morning  on  mild  days  will  be  of 
service ;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  fires  must  not  be  powerful,  they  must  be 
discontinued  by  mid-day,  so  as  not  to  heighten 
the  night  temperature — which  always  should 
be  kept  low,  and  the  ventilation  referred  to 
must  be  afforded  while  the  fires  are  acting. 
Such  a  course  of  treatment  may  be  followed 
when  a  warm  moderately  clear  day  offers,  after 
some  continuance  of  dull  heavy  weather,  but 
it  should  not  be  too  often  resorted  to  ;  two  or 
three  days  of  continuous  dull  weather  may 
afford  occasion  for  it.  On  other  occasions  the 
house  should  be  ventilated  daily,  admitting 
the  external  air  at  as  many  points  as  possible, 
and  in  bulk  sufficient  to  keep  the  temperature 
somewhere  near  the  point  named  ;  in  bright 
intervals,  however,  it  will  rise  higher,  and 
may  do  so  occasionally  with  advantage.  With 
regard  to  night  temperature,  the  house  should 
be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  except 
it  be  necessary  to  exclude  frost,  no  fire  should 
be  applied.  To  ascertain  when  it  will  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose — or  at  least  when 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  necessary — is  a 
matter  that  must  be  left  to  observation. 

Watering. — The  plants  being  mostly  in  a 
state  of  bloom,  and  not  of  rest,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  them  regularly  watered. 
They  should  not  get  so  much  as  blooming 
plants  would  receive  at  any  other  season,  be- 
cause this  would  be  more  than  they  would 
require  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and 


would  only  serve  to  render  the  atmosphere 
damper  than  would  be  suitable  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  plants  ;  but  they  should  be  just 
watered  enough  to  keep  them  evenly  moistened, 
in  the  state  which  has  often  been  referred  to 
as  most  suitable  for  growing  plants.  Morning 
watering  has  been  already  recommended.  No 
water  should  be  applied  with  the  syringe,  or 
uselessly  thrown  about  the  house.  Tepid 
water  only  should  be  employed. 

Floners. — Whatever  flowers  may  have  been 
provided  by  gentle  forcing  for  this  house, 
should  now  be  brought  in  ;  and  they  must  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. They  should  be  examined  every  day, 
and  the  dead  flowers  removed  ;  and  they  will 
probably  require  rearrangement  about  once  in 
a  week.  Cleanliness  and  good  order  should 
be  strictly  preserved. 

THE    GREEN-HOUSE. 

From  this  time  forward  until  February, 
which  period  forms  the  winter  and  the  ordinary 
resting  season  of  plants,  there  are  various 
routine  matters  that  require  occasional  atten- 
tion ;  thus,  every  two  or  three  weeks  the  soil 
may  be  stirred  up  witb  advantage,  a  little  of 
the  old  being  sometimes  removed,  and  new 
added  in  its  place  ;  almost  daily  the  dead  and 
dying  leaves  should  be  removed,  at  least,  the 
most  prominent  should  thus  frequently  be 
made  the  objects  of  attention,  and  at  longer 
intervals  the  whole  of  the  plants  should  be 
made  to  undergo  formal  surveillance  in  this 
respect  ;  the  sweeping  out  of  the  pathways, 
&c.  daily,  is  a  thing  so  totally  inseparable  from 
habits  of  order  and  cleanliness,  that  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  say  this  should  be  done. 

House  for  Miscellaneous  Plants,  Tem- 
perature, cj'c. — The  temperature  of  this  house 
should  he  maintained  at  about  45  degs. — from 
40  to  45  deps.  by  day,  and  at  night  may  fall 
as  low  as  35  degs.  without  injury  to  the  plants. 
The  house  should  be  ventilated  more  or  less 
daily — generally  from  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  three  in  the  afternoon;  the  amount 
must  be  regulated  by  the  weather.  In  mild 
weather  all  the  ventilators  may  be  opened  to 
their  full  extent,  while  in  cold,  stormy,  or 
boisterous  weather,  though  all  should  be 
opened,  it  should  be  as  little  as  possible  ;  and 
thus  between  these  extremes,  according  to  the 
favourable  or  unfavourable  nature  of  the  wea- 
ther, every  degree  of  ventilation  will  perhaps 
have  to  be  produced,  and  possibly  the  amount 
will  require  to  be  considerably  varied  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  As  regards  water,  but 
little  should  be  used,  and  that  in  the  morning, 
and  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  house, 
or  rather  above  it.  No  syringing  should  be 
done.  Artificial  heat  may  be  required  to  ex- 
clude frost,  but  it  is  much  belter  dispensed 
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with  as  long  as  possible,  the  necessary  tempe- 
rature being  kept  up  by  closing  the  house 
early  in  the  afternoon. 

Dutch  Bulbs  for  flowering  in  pots,  if  not 
all  potted,  should  be  got  in  immediately,  and 
plunged  a  few  inches  deep  among  coal  ashes, 
or  old  tan  :  these  will  form  a  succession. 

Primulas. — Pot  some  of  the  strongest  seed- 
ling plants  in  succession  into  six-inch  pots 
well  drained  ;  these  should  be  plants  which 
have  been  allowed  to  throw  up  a  blooming 
stem,  just  to  see  if  they  bring  good  blooms 
before  much  care  is  bestowed  on  them.  Plants 
of  the  double  varieties  may  be  shifted  on  in 
succession  ;  these  are  beautiful  things,  and 
well  suited  for  cutting  bouquets. 

Succulent  Plants  generally,  should  be  set  in 
a  cool  part  of  the  house,  (secure  from  frost,) 
and  except  in  rare  instances,  will  not  require 
any  water  through  the  winter.  They  do  not 
require  a  light  position,  and  may  therefore  be 
set  for  this  period  on  the  back  shelves,  or  even 
beneath  the  stages,  so  that  wet  does  not  drip  on 
them  from  the  plants  above. 

Chrysanthemums  still  in  flower  must  he 
watered  regularly,  and  stood  where  they  will 
get  a  fair  share  of  fresh  air.  The  fading 
flowers  should  he  removed,  as  at  this  dull  and 
damp  period  of  the  year  their  decay  if  liable  to 
injure  those  blooms  which  are  yet  in  perfec- 
tion, if  they  are  allowed  to  remain.  As  the 
plants  go  out  of  flower,  if  a  frame  cannot  be 
spared  to  protect  them  through  the  winter, 
set  them  close  against  a  south  wall,  and  pack 
sawdust  or  old  tan  between  the  pots  ;  they  are 
better  not  cut  down,  as  the  old  stems  both 
shelter  and  retard  the  young  suckers. 

Heath-house.  Temperature,  &;c. — This 
is  rather  a  trying  month  for  heaths,  on  account 
of  the  dull  damp  weather  which  usually  pre- 
vails. The  best,  and  indeed  the  only  way  to 
avoid  the  injury  to  which  they  are  liable  to 
be  exposed  from  this  cause,  is  to  make  a  con- 
stant practice  of  ventilating  the  house  to  as 
large  an  extent  as  possible.  Whenever  the 
weather  is  at  all  dry  and  fine,  the  house  should 
be  opened  early  in  the  day,  and  continued  till 
the  afternoon,  for  there  is  little  fear  of  the 
plants  in  this  house  being  injured  by  cold, 
provided  they  are  secure  from  actual  frost. 
Indeed,  of  all  conditions  which  are  most  un- 
favourable to  them,  that  of  being  subjected  to 
a  warm  or  close  confined  atmosphere  is  the 
most  hurtful.  The  temperature  may  therefore 
range  during  this  month  just  as  this  free 
ventilation  may  influence  it,  provided  the 
weather  is  not  cold  enough  to  cause  it  to  fall 
below  36  degs.  in  the  day  time.  At  night,  it 
is  not  probable  there  will  be  frost  severe  enough 
to  enter  if  the  house  is  closed  in  good  time  in 
the  afternoon;  but  if  severe  weather  of  this  kind 
should  set  in,  the  risk  must  be  provided  against 


according  to  the  circumstances.  When  the 
weather  is  very  damp  or  foggy,  the  house  must 
not  be  opened  so  freely,  though  it  must  not  be 
kept  closed  ;  and  after  a  day  or  two  of  such 
weather,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  first 
day  which  is  at  all  free  from  fog,  to  apply  a 
brisk  heat  early  in  the  morning,  and  through 
the  former  part  of  the  day,  the  house  being 
at  the  same  time  kept  as  fully  open  as  possible  ; 
this  will  help  to  dry  up  some  of  the  dampness, 
but  the  fires  must  be  put  out  by  mid-day,  so 
that  there  may  be  none  of  their  influence  re- 
maining when  the  house  is  closed,  to  stimulate 
the  plants  into  growth.  Although  water  is  to 
be  administered  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  not 
applied  oftener  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
nor  scattered  or  dropped  about  in  the  interior 
of  the  house  in  any  way,  yet  particular  care 
must  be  given  that  none  of  the  plants  get  dry 
at  the  root,  for  this  generally  produces  irre- 
parable injury,  if  not  the  destruction  of  the 
plant ;  above  all  things,  therefore,  drought  at 
the  root  is  to  be  avoided. 

Azaleas. — One  or  two  of  the  forwardest 
plants  may  be  occasionally  taken  into  a  warmer 
house,  to  cause  them  to  develope  their  flowers, 
which  they  will  do  readily  enough  if  gently 
excited. 

New  Holland  and  Cape  Plants  do  very 
well  under  the  treatment  pointed  out  for 
Heaths. 

Mildew. — Heaths  sometimes  suffer  from 
mildew  at  this  season  of  the  year,  which  is 
known  by  their  leaves  and  branches  looking 
mouldy  ;  as  soon  as  this  is  perceived  dash  them 
over  with  flour  of  sulphur,  and  pay  attention 
to  the  ventilation  already  recommended  ;  avoid 
however  any  sudden  changes  in  this  respect, 
which  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  disease. 

Camellia  House.  Temperature,  fyc. — 
The  ordinary  green-house  temperature  of 
45  degs.  by  day,  or  less,  with  full  ventilation, 
and  a  low  night  temperature,  just  excluding 
frost,  will  be  suitable  for  these  plants  through 
the  winter.  As  regards  water,  they  should 
be  just  kept  regularly  and  moderately  moist. 
No  fire-heat  will  be  required,  for  if  cold  wea- 
ther sets  in,  it  will  not  be  severe  enough  to 
get  inside  if  the  house  is  closed,  and  so  that  it 
is  just  excluded  is  all  that  is  required  ;  in 
fact,  a  little  frost  does  not  injure  the  plants, 
if  they  are  but  allowed  to  thaw  again  quiet ij 
and  without  exposure. 

Camellias. — A  few  of  the  earliest  rooted 
plants  may  from  time  to  time  be  removed  to 
the  forcing-house,  placing  them  at  first  in  the 
coolest  part,  and  never  subjecting  them  to  very 
powerful  heat  ;  they  will  then  expand  their 
buds,  and  be  very  ornamental  in  the  green- 
house or  conservatory.  A  sudden  change  of 
any  kind,  or  extreme  condition,  that  is,  from 
wet  to  dry,  or  from  cold  to  heat,  or  the  extreme 
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of  heat  or  cold,  or  wetness  or  drought,  will 
one  and  all  cause  them  to  drop  their  flower 
buds  without  expanding  them  ;  extremes 
and  sudden  changes  should  therefore  be 
very  carefully  avoided. 

Pelargonium-House.  Temperature,  fyc. 
— This  structure  requires  to  be  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  two  preceding,  as  regards  tempe- 
rature, because  the  plants  will  be  slowly  pro- 
gressing :  a  very  slight  advance  is  however 
sufficient ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  given  by  any 
direct  application  of  artificial  heat,  but  by 
ventilating  rather  less  fully,  though  not  less 
freely,  and  by  closing  earlier  in  the  afternoon, 
and  watching  more  strictly  to  prevent  injury 
from  frost  at  night,  by  the  slight  use  of  fire 
heat  when  found  to  be  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  reasons  for  this  more  generous 
management  are  these,  that  the  plants  are 
more  in  a  growing  state,  and  they  are  also 
more  liable  to  sustain  injury  if  submitted  to 
frost.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from 
this,  that  the  plants  are  to  be  nursed  up  ten- 
derly, for  if  vigorous  healthy  plants  are  re- 
quired, this  would  be  acting  in  the  way  least 
likely  to  secure  them.  The  house  must  be 
ventilated  daily,  and  at  every  available  point  ; 
the  ventilators  too  should  be  opened  early  in 
the  morning,  but  they  should  be  closed  early  in 
the  afternoon,  so  that  the  temperature  may  be 
high  enough  to  bear  up  against  the  low  outer 
temperature  at  night.  The  day  temperature 
may  average  45  degs.  and  should  hardly  fall 
below  40  degs.  ;  while  at  night  it  cannot 
safely  approach  nearer  the  freezing  point  than 
35  or  36  degs.  Water  just  enough  to  keep 
the  soil  moist,  but  do  not  allow  any  stagnant 
moisture  to  lurk  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  any 
way  about  the  plants. 

Pelargoniums.  —  Pay  good  attention  to  the 
thinning  regulation  and  stopping  of  the  young 
shoots,  for  on  this  attention  being  well  followed 
up,  much  of  the  dwarfness  and  compactness  of 
the  plants  will  depend.  Tie  down  the  outer 
branches  towards  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and 
get  them  nearer  by  degrees,  until  they  are 
brought  to  hang  over  ;  this  makes  room  for 
the  young  shoots  continually  forming  in  the 
cciitre  by  the  stopping  of  the  shoots,  and  keeps 
the  plant  bushy  and  well  proportioned.  Every 
shoot  should  therefore  be  topped  when  three 
or  four  joints  ill-length.  Attend  to  removing 
dying  leaves,  and  stirring  up  the  soil  occa- 
sionally. Plants  provided  and  intended  for 
winter  blooming,  of  course  form  exceptions  to 
the  recommendation  to  stop  the  branches  ;  such 
as  these  may  be  removed,  a  few  at  a  time,  in 
succession  to  the  forcing-house,  to  expand  their 
(lowers. 

Cinerarias. —  Remove  the  earliest  plants  to 
the  forcing-house  to  get  them  into  bloom  ;  and 
shift  on  a  succession  of  the  plants  so  that  the 


supply  may  not  be  broken  off;  these  plants 
require  regular  watering. 

Calceolarias  may  be  potted  singly  from  the 
cutting  pots,  if  not  done  already,  and  require 
to  be  kept  regularly  watered. 
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If  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  has  not 
yet  been  properly  completed,  it  may  be  done 
on  the  first  opportunity.  Wet  days  present 
favourable  opportunities  for  attending  to  this 
kind  of  in-door  work.  The  resting  of  the 
plants  will  now  be  a  main  feature  in  their 
treatment. 

Temperature,  $'c.  —  During  this  month, 
when  the  plants  will  have  sunk  into  a  state  of 
repose,  and  every  thing  likely  to  excite  them 
must  be  avoided,  a  day  temperature,  aver- 
aging 60  degs.,  will  be  proper  for  them, 
and  50  degs.  may  be  regarded  as  the  minimum 
night  temperature.  Admit  some  air,  if  pos- 
sible, daily  ;  but  this  must  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure regulated  by  the  internal  temperature, 
which  is  not  to  be  brought  too  low  by  thought- 
lessly throwing  open  the  house  to  the  influence 
of  the  exterior  atmosphere.  Fires  will  be 
required  at  night,  but  they  should  be  no 
stronger  than  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  proper 
night  temperature  ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
them  burning  more  briskly  through  the  day 
than  at  night,  so  as  to  admit  of  ventilation  to 
a  certain  extent ;  but  very  much  fire  heat 
will  not  be  needed  at  all,  yet.  Atmospheric 
moisture  must  be  limited.  Light  is  very 
essential ;   let  the  glass  be  kept  clean. 

Watering. — Many  plants  which  are  at  rest, 
especially  bulbs  and  tubers,  will  scarcely  re- 
quire any  water,  and  to  all,  the  supply  must 
be  limited.  As  a  general  rule,  the  plants 
which  are  nearest  a  state  of  repose  will  require 
least,  though  none  must  now  get  beyond  a 
very  limited  quantity. 

Gardenias. — When  intended  ' :>v  early  flow- 
ering, some  of  these  should  be  placed  where 
they  will  get  a  slight  bottom  heat,  and  be 
submitted  to  a  comfortable  warmth  and  mois- 
ture about  the  branches. 

Aphelandras,  Poinsettias,  tyc,  which  have 
done  flowering,  are  to  be  cut  partially  down, 
and  set  by  in  a  dry  place  in  the  green-house 
till  the  spring,  when  they  must  he  brought 
out,  cut  down,  and  repotted,  and  started  to 
make  their  growth.  Later  plants  provided 
for  winter  flowering  should  now,  of  course, 
be  encouraged  in  their  growth. 

Sedychiums  may  be  dried  off"  when  they 
have  done  growing,  and  set  by  in  a  cool  place 
till  spring. 

Clerodendrons. — Where  these  magnificent 
plants  have  dono  flowering,  and  have  ripped 
their  shoots,  let  them  be  removed  to  n  dry 
place  iii  the  grecc-honse  till  the  spring,  when 
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they  are  to  be  potted  afresh,  and  started  into 
growth  ;  some  prefer  to  put  them  in  smaller 
pots  now  for  convenience  of  storing. 

Justicias,  EraMhemums,  and  other  plants 
provided  for  winter  blooming,  must  be  treated 
with  a  view  to  the  development  of  their 
flowers  ;  that  is,  they  must  have  light  and 
heat  in  considerable  proportions,  and  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  moisture.   ■ 

Creepers  for  early  blooming  next  year 
must  be  now  pruned,  if  not  yet  done. 

Lantanas,  Vincas,  fyc,  should  be  pruned  in 
rather  closely,  put  into  smaller  pots,  and  set 
away  till  spring. 

ORCHIDACEOUS    HOUSE. 

The  plants  here  will  be  mostly  out  of  flower, 
and  will  in  consequence  require  resting  treat- 
ment. The  necessity  of  employing  two  houses 
for  these  plants  is  less  important  at  this  period 
of  the  year  than  in  the  spring,  for  the  hardier 
species  may  be  rested  in  a  dry  green-house. 

Temperature,  $c.  —  The  average  temper- 
ature for  this  month  may  be  taken  at  65  degs., 
far  above  which  the  heat  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rise  ;  at  night  it  may  fall  under  60  degs. 
with  advantage.  The  premature  growth  of 
the  plants  should  comparatively  be  prevented 
by  keeping  the  house  dry  and  cool.  Air  may 
be  admitted  so  as  to  prevent  the  temperature 
rising  too  high,  but  beyond  this  it  is  not  very 
essential.  The  atmosphere  must  be  kept  com- 
paratively dry.  A  cool  system  of  treatment 
during  resting-time  is  highly  desirable. 

Watering. — But  very  little  water  must  be 
directly  applied,  and  only  to  plants  which  are 
in  a  growing  state,  and  to  small  plants  which 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  allow  to  get  too  dry. 
The  plants  which  grow  on  the  blocks  should 
also  be  examined,  and  get  a  little  moisture  as 
they  may  require  it. 

Potting. — When  any  of  the  plants  are  be- 
ginning to  grow,  they  may  be  potted  if  they 
require  it  ;  and  should  be  set  in  a  favourable 
position  for  growing,  that  is,  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  house  ;  they  must  also  be  supplied 
regularly  with  water. 

Plants  in  baskets,  or  on  blocks  hanging 
near  the  roof  of  the  house,  will  be  benefited 
by  being  lowered  a  little  further  than  usual 
from  the  glass,  as  they  will  not  be  so  liable  to 
be  subjected  to  alternations  of  temperature. 

Catesetums,  Aerides,  Saecolabiums,  Cyrto- 
podiinns,  and  such  plants  as  have  completed 
their  growth,  may  be  gradually  allowed  to  get 
comparatively  dry,  and  in  this  state  may 
remain  till  the  spring. 

Insects. — If  insects  of  any  kind  are  to  be 
found  on  any  of  the  plants,  let  it  be  a  work  of 
solicitude  to  remove  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Matters  of  this  kind  afford  employment  for  wet 
days  and  severe  weather,  when  little  else  could 
be  done  with  advantage. 
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Temperature,  fyc. — At  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  temperature  should  be  kept  as 
steady  as  possible  ;  for,  as  but  little  very 
bright  weather  is  to  be  expected,  any  con- 
siderable fluctuations  of  heat  without  the  ac- 
cessory condition  of  increased  light  will  only 
tend  to  draw  and  weaken  the  plants  submitted 
to  its  influence.  A  variation  between  50  degs. 
and  60  degs.  will  be  found  suitable. 

Watering. — For  the  reasons  assigned  above, 
this  operation  must  also  be  carefully  attended 
to.  The  house  should  be  kept  rather  dry 
than  moist  in  gloomy  days,  there  being  then 
generally  enough  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Be  particularly  careful  that  none  of 
the  plants  during  a  continuance  of  such 
weather  are  kept  too  damp  about  the  roots ; 
such  as  have  pans  under  their  pots  would  be 
better  set  out  of  them,  and  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  water  should  be  considerably  curtailed. 

Insects. — In  this  confined  structure  vegeta- 
tion will  have  hardly  commenced  before  the 
green  fly  will  begin  its  ravages.    Immediately 
it  is  perceived,  the  best  plan  is  to  commence 
fumigating  with   tobacco,   and   persist  in  the 
use  of  the  bellows  as  long  as  the  pests  are 
visible  ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinual introduction  of  fresh  plants  with  fresh 
colonies  of  the  fly  on  them,  they  will  be  visible 
as  long  as  the  house  is  used,   the  best  plan 
will  be  to  fumigate  every  fortnight  regularly, 
doing  it  effectually  each  time  ;  or  if  the  insect 
does  not   seem  destroyed  the  next  morning 
then  give  them  another  dose  in  the  evening 
This  seldom  fails  to  cure  the  evil  for  the  tim; 
being.     Be  very  attentive  in  picking  over  th' 
roses  for  the  "  worm  i'th'  bud  ;"  the  bud  ma; 
often  be  saved  by  minute  and  constant  search 

Moses. — Introduce  another  batch,  taking 
those  plants  which  were  forced  at  the  sam; 
season  last  year,  as  before  recommended! 
Syringe  them  every  day,  so  as  to  wash  the 
bark,  and  keep  it  clear  of  dirt  and  dust.  R  , 

Pelargoniums. — Keep   up   the   supply  by. 
putting  in  a  few  more.      Be  particular  not  to'' 
syringe  them  too  much  in  gloomy  weather,  as  ' 
the  leaves  are  very  liable  to  spot  and  mildew.     . 

Hyacinths. — These  should  be  introduced 
now  in  considerable  abundance,  as  no  flower 
tends  so  much  to  enliven  the  conservatory  in 
the  dull  months  both  with  colour  and  fra- 
grance. The  single  varieties  are  far  pre- 
ferable for  forcing  at  all  times,  but  especially 
at  this  season.  Bring  them  forward  gradually, 
keeping  them  near  the  light  when  they  begin 
to  grow,  in  order  to  keep  them  as  dwarf  as 
possible. 

Narciss,  Tulips,  cj-c,  should  also  be  brought 
forward  in  quantity,  and  in  the  same  way  as 
the  last. 
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Lilacs. — Introduce  more  of  these,  syringing 
them  well,  and  keeping  them  rather  cool  until 
they  begin  to  break  regularly,  when  a  warmer 
situation  will  suit  them. 

Deutzia,  Ribes,  and  many  other  hardy 
shrubs,  should  now  be  put  in.  Many  of  them 
may  be  moved  out  again  in  a  very  little  while, 
and  will  expand  their  blossoms  in  perfection 
in  the  conservatory,  after  being  started  in  the 
warmer  house. 

American  Plants. — Keep  up  the  supply, 
and  be  sure  they  are  well  syringed  whenever 
that  instrument  is  used,  especially  the  ever- 
green sorts,  and  never  let  them  become  dry  at 
the  root. 

Cacti. — A  few  plants  of  Epiphyllum  spe- 
ciosum,  Jenkinsonii,  and  similar  varieties,  may 
be  placed  in  heat,  and  be  gradually  supplied 
with  water. 

Pinhs,  ij'c. — A  few  of  these,  and  any  other 
herbaceous  plants  may  be  introduced,  and 
kept  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  so  as  to 
progress  very  gradually.  They  will  afford  a 
few  cut  flowers  if  not  good  enough  for  any- 
thing else. 

PITS   AMD   FRAMES. 

Half-hardy  Plants. — Those  which  are  to 
be  wintered  in  frames  will  have  been  placed 
there,  and  will  for  some  time  require  little 
beyond  the  attention  of  protecting  them. 
Water  must  be  applied,  very  moderately  in- 
deed, to  those  which  are  getting  dry  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  they  should  be  looked  over  every 
day  or  two.  The  protection  required  during 
the  winter  is  of  two  kinds  :  first  from  damps, 
and  secondly  from  cold.  The  former  will  be 
most  pressing  in  the  present  month,  proverbial 
for  its  gloomy,  cheerless  character.  To  aid 
this  object,  the  drainage  and  concreting  of 
the  bottom  is  important  :  it  is  desirable  to 
stand  the  pots  on  a  slightly  raised  platform  of 
open  slips  of  wood,  the  pit  being  provided 
with  the  means  of  ventilation  beneath  this. 
Water  must  not  be  unnecessarily  spilled,  nor 
too  freely  applied  ;  plenty  of  air  must  be 
given  in  clear  warm  weather,  so  as  to  dry  the 
interior  as  much  as  possible  ;  and,  except  in 
severe  frost,  the  pits  should  never  be  entirely 
closed  up.  During  intervals  of  bad  weather, 
when  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  ventilate 
without  injury,  the  internal  dampness  may  be 
absorbed  by  introducing  and  renewing  quan- 
tities of  unslacked  lime,  which  may  afterwards 
be  turned  to  useful  account  as  a  dressing. 
Protection  from  cold,  beyond  the  shelter  of 
the  frame  and  lights,  will  probably  not  yet  be 
required  ;  if  any  further  protection  is  needed] 
it  will  lie  afforded  by  throwing  a  garden  mat 
over  the  glasses. 

Alpine  Plants,  and  other  small  herbaceous 
plants  in  pots,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
protect,  should  be  plunged   in   coal   ashes,  old 


tan,  or  sawdust,  and  protected  merely  from 
rains  and  severe  frosts  by  means  of  shutters, 
thatched  frames,  or  any  other  convenient  ma- 
terials ;  the  coverings  in  the  latter  case  being 
removed  during  the  day  time,  unless  in  very 
severe  cases.  This  kind  of  treatment  may  be 
continued  till  February. 

WINDOW  GARDENING. 

Vases. — The  vases  appropriated  to  Mosses 
and  Ferns  will  need  no  other  attention  than 
keeping  them  near  the  window  in  the  day- 
time, unless,  indeed,  the  glasses  may  occasion- 
ally require  wiping,  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  too  much  moisture,  which  would 
condense  upon  the  inner  surface  and  obstruct 
the  inspection  of  the  plants.  This  condensa- 
tion must  necessarily  take  place  to  some  ex- 
tent, if  the  soil  is  moist  enough  for  the  plants, 
and  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  it  should 
be  interfered  with. 

Evergreen  plants,  such  as  Myrtles  or  Gera- 
niums, &c,  must  be  kept  in  the  light  during 
the  day,  and  need  to  be  kept  just  moderately 
watered,  so  that  the  soil  may  not  get  dry. 
They  may  get  some  fresh  air  daily,  when  the 
window  is  opened  ;  but  should  not  be  subjected 
to  draughts  of  cold  air. 

Fuchsias,  and  other  plants  that  shed  their 
leaves,  may  be  set  away  for  the  winter  in  a 
dry  place,  free  from  frost,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  get  almost  dry. 

Flowers. — The  chief  flower  now  for  the 
window  will  be  the  small  plants  of  Chrysan- 
themum, raised  from  late  cuttings  or  layers, 
and  blooming  in  small  pots  :  these  may  stand 
inside  the  window-ledge.  If  any  forced 
flowers  are  obtained,  they  must  be  set  in  a 
warmer  position  while  they  continue  in  bloom. 
If  any  of  the  pots  are  set  in  feeders,  no  water 
must  be  given  or  suffered  to  remain  in  them. 

ROSE    GARDEN. 

Now  obtain  all  the  stocks  you  want,  and 
having  trimmed  them  as  directed  for  last 
month,  plant  them  in  good  open  situations, 
keeping  the  different  heights  together,  and 
supporting  them  with  stakes  and  rods.  Pot 
up  all  tender  roses  that  have  been  put  out  in 
the  beds  and  borders ;  and  if  there  be  any 
tender  ones  on  standards,  either  keep  prepared 
to  cover  them  against  frost,  or  else  take  up  all 
the  tender  ones  and  put  them  together,  pack- 
ing their  roots  pretty  close  in  the  ground,  and 
laying  them  sloping,  as  plants  are  laid  in  "  by 
the  heels,"  covering  the  roots  with  mould  and 
the  heads  with  peas-haulm  or  straw  ;  by 
getting  these  altogether,  they  go  into  a  smaller 
space,  and  that  place  can  be  chosen  where  it 
is  the  easiest  to  protect  them, — in  a  warm 
corner,  or  under  a  shed,  or  in  an  outhouse  ! 
those  which  are  potted  up  should  be  put  in  a 
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frame.     Those  roses  intended  to  be   left  in 
beds,  and  seedling  roses  especially,  should  have 
litter  of  some  kind  laid  in  the  alleys  between 
the  beds,  so  as  to  cover  suddenly  against  frost. 
Remove  standard  roses  and  rose-bushes,  and 
procure  new  ones  for  all  the  planting  required. 
The    end  of  this   month   is  late  enough  for 
almost  all  the  kinds  to  be  purchased  at  nurseries; 
although  when  they  are  well  established  in  gar- 
dens, they  frequently  retain  their  foliage  for 
a  long  time  after  this  period.    In  choosing  roses 
at  nurseries,  select  those  with  strong  ripened 
wood,  and  branches  pointing  outwards  all  round 
the  plant,  and,  if  possible,   get  those   which 
have  been  removed  within  three  years,  as  when 
they  have  been  longer,  they  strike  deep  roots, 
which  are.  lost  at  the  moving,  and  so  consider- 
ably check  the  growth,  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  reduce  the  head  very  much,  and  even  then 
the  growth  may  not  be  free.     In  transplanting 
these  trees,  the  roots  must  be  cut  smooth,  whcre- 
ever  they  are  torn  or  bruised.     Some  fresh 
loam,  or  dung,  may  be  dug  into  any  ordinary 
garden  for  all  roses  on  their  own  bottoms,  but 
almost  any  ground  will   do   for  roses  on  the 
common  brier,  for  it  is  a  free-growing  sub- 
ject, even  when  choked  up  in  a  quickset  hedge, 
or  a  dry  bank ;    so  that  the  great  anxiety  to 
make  very  rich  compost  for  standard  roses  is 
not  altogether  necessary.     Nevertheless,  it  is 
wise,  in  a  general  way,  to  let  all  rosetums  be 
adapted  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  brier  is  so 
rapid  a  grower,  that  even  on  poor  soil  it  car- 
ries the  most  vigorously  growing  roses.     Cut- 
tings may  be  still  put  in  pots,  and  struck  under 
glass,  or  even  crowded  into  pots,  and  put  under 
the    stage   in  the   green-house,    or  into  cold 
pits  or  frames.     In  all  other  respects,  look  for 
directions  to  past  months,  and  do  every  thing 
that  has  not  been  done  already,  such  as  potting 
off  struck   cuttings.     Each   month  brings  its 
own  work,  which  is  very  similar  from  month 
to  month,  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  partly 
through  the  varied  seasons  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  bloom,  and  which  keeps  a  suc- 
cession of  similar  labours  necessary  through 
the  whole  spring  and  summer,  and  part  of  the 
autumn.     In  all  cases  where  cuttings  are  in 
the  pots,  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dry,  for  it  would  be 
often  fatal  to  the  newly  forming  fibres.     At 
the  end  of  this  month  you  may  cut  out  all  the 
small  spindly  branches   from  the  entire  col- 
lection, and  shorten  all  the  very  long  branches 
to  half  their  length,  or  rather  less,  so  that  the 
wind  may  not  have  such  hold  of  their  heads 
to  disturb  their  fastenings,  and  eventually  their 
roots.     See  to  their  ties  and  stakes,  that  they 
may   be   well   secured    for  the  winter.     The 
taking  of  potted  plants  for  forcing  into  the 
gieen-house,  preparatory  to  their  going  into 
heat,  commences  fairly  this  month ;    and  the 


same  roses  that  were  forced  last  year,  if  pro- 
perly ripened,  as  they  ought  to  be,  are  the  best 
for  forcing  this.  Let  them  be  pruned  to  two 
or  three  eyes  on  each  strong  shoot,  and  cut 
out  all  the  weak  ones. 

TIIE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Anemones  and  Ranunculuses,  if  not  planted 
last  month,  may  be,  got  in  now  early  ;  they 
will  help  to  produce  effect  in  the  early  spring. 
Auriculas. — These  plants  should  have  air 
in  mild  weather,  but  must  not  be  much  ex- 
posed if  it  is  cold.  When  very  frosty,  cover 
the  frame  at  night.  Eemove  the  dead  leaves  ; 
stir  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  and  be  very  mode- 
rate in  the  use  of  water. 

Beds  and  borders  may  be  dug  up  if  not 
already  done,  and  kept  very  neat. 

Bidbs. — The  beds  of  the  choicer  bulbs,  such 
as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c.  should 
be  protected  in  severe  weather  ;  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  lay  on  three  or  four  inches  of  decayed 
leaf  mould,  or  even  dry  sawdust,  or  any  mate- 
rial of  that  kind  ;  this  must  however  be  re- 
moved in  the  spring.  Protection  by  means 
of  hoops  and  mats  is  perhaps  better,  but  it  is 
less  neat  and  convenient.  Any  of  the  kinds 
may  still  be  planted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month. 

Carnations. — These  require  to  be  very 
carefully  watered,  and  to  have  all  the  air  that 
the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit  being 
given  to  them.  Decaying  leaves  should  be 
removed.  Picotees  require  precisely  the  same 
treatment. 

Composts. — The  various  kinds  of  soil  and 
decayed  manure  required  for  potting  in  the 
spring  should  be  frequently  turned  over  in 
frosty  weather,  and  so  placed  as  not  to  get 
soddened  with  wet. 

Dahlias. — The  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and 
moderately  dried  by  exposure  in  a  dry  shed, 
and  then  stored  in  any  dry  place  free  from 
frost  for  the  winter. 

Lawns. — The  lawns  and  grass  plots  should 
be  frequently  poled  in  dry  weather  to  distri- 
bute the  worm  casts,  and  then  rolled  ;  they 
should  also  be  swept  regularly,  at  least  once 
a  week,  so  as  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean. 

Pansies. — Those  in  the  borders  should  have 
the  soil  pressed  about  them  so  as  to  fix  them 
firmly  in  the  ground,  but  this  must  be  done 
when  it  is  dry.  Those  in  pots  in  the  frames 
must  be  moderately  watered,  and  should  get 
abundance  of  air. 

Pinks. — The  beds  of  these  plants  should  be 
looked  to,  and  if  the  frost  or  worms  have 
loosened  any  of  the  plants  they  should  be  set 
firm  again.  When  the  soil  is  dry  they  are 
the  better  for  being  gone  regularly  over,  and 
pressed  in  firm. 

Shntbs  and  Trees  may  be  planted  in  mild 
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weather.  Opportunities  may  now  be  taken 
to  prune  or  trim  any  tree?  or  shrubs  which 
may  require  it.  Tender  and  choice  sorts  may 
be  protected  by  placing  litter  around  the  stems 
or  over  the  roots. 

Tulips. — If  not  already  planted,  this  should 
be  done  without  further  delay. 

Turf. — The  present  month  is  a  good  time  to 
effect  any  alterations  or  additions  to  the  lawn, 
which  involve  the  laying  of  turf,  &c.;  though 
this  may  be  done  almost  at  any  time. 

Walks. — The  sweeping  and  rolling  of  the 
gravel  walks  should  by  no  means  be  neglected 
now,  as  neatness  and  perfect  order  must  be 
some  compensation  for  the  absence  of  flowers. 

TUE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  chief  operations  will  consist  in  draining, 
digging,  ridging,  trenching,  and  manuring — 
taking  care  to  wheel  on  the  manure  on  dry 
and  frosty  mornings — finishing  the  taking  up  of 
the  various  roots,  and  keeping  the  garden  neat. 

Asparagus. — No  time  should  be  lost  in 
having  the  beds  forked  and  covered  with 
manure.  Sea-weed  is  an  excellent  material  for 
this  purpose,  and  when  it  is  not  easily  pro- 
curable, a  little  salt  mixed  with  the  dung,  can 
be  added  as  a  substitute  ;  use  rich  manure 
and  put  it  six  inches  thick. 

Beans.— If  not  already  sown,  should  now 
be  got  in  without  delay. 

Broeoli. — In  case  of  severe  weather  it  is 
well  to  have  them  set  close  together,  so  as  to 
be  easily  covered. 

Cabbage. — These  may  still  be  planted  with 
-success.     (See   last  month.)     Plant   most  of 
Matchless  and  early  York. 

Cauliflower. — Be  sure  that  all  the  air  possi- 
ble is  given  to  the  young  plants  under  hand- 
lights  ;  the  lights  may  be  put  on  only  at 
night.  It  may  happen  that  still  a  few  heads 
may  be  found  :  these,  along  with  the  Broeoli  — 
which  should  be  regularly  looked  over — should 
be  cut,  and  roughly  dressed,  and  put  into  a 
close  box  with  the  ends  thrust  amongst  sand. 

Celery. — Provision  should  be  made  to  be 
able  to  cover  the  ridges  should  severe  weather 
ensue,  by  which  means  it  may  be  preserved 
throughout  the  winter  ;  the  earthing  up  of  the 
ridges  should  he  finished  rounding  at  the  top,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  rain  and  snow  from  lodging 
about  the  plant. 

Endive. — Have  plenty  of  endive  ready  for 
use  by  attending  to  the  directions  given  at 
p.  450,  as  regards  protecting  and  blanching. 

Lettuce. — Attend  to  airing  those  in  the 
frames,  and  allow  the  glasses  to  be  always  oil', 
except  during  very  cold  weather  or  heavy  rains. 

Onions. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  see  that 
the  ground  to  be  set  apart  for  these  is  deeply 
dug,  or  trenched,  and  well  dunged.  Lay  up 
the  soil  very  rough,   that  it  may  be  mellowed 


and  sweetened  by  the  frost  and  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Peas. — Many  prefer  to  sow  now  :  it  will  be 
necessary,  if  the  soil  is  wet,  to  form  the  surface 
into  sloping  banks,  on  which  they  may  be 
sown  at  any  time. 

Rocambole. — Plant  early  in  the  month  in 
rows,  a  foot  between,  and  similarly  to  shallots. 

Salads. — The  sowings  of  cress,  &c,  recom- 
mended to  be  put  in  a  sheltered  spot,  will 
require  attention  and  protection. 

Sea  Kale. — Cover  the  beds  intended  for 
forcing  with  leaves,  say  a  foot  thick  ;  apply 
hot  dung  to  that  wanted  very  early,  using 
pots  to  cover  the  stools  ;  or  if  plentiful,  lift  ii, 
and  put  it  into  the  mushroom-house.  The 
young  beds  should  be  covered  with  rich 
manure  with  the  view  of  invigorating  the 
plants  ;  cover  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  six  inches. 

Scorzonera  and  Salsify. — The  sooner  these 
are  taken  up  the  better  ;  put  them  amongst 
sand  in  a  cool  house  or  shed. 

Turnips. — If  the  roots  are  not  already 
secured,  this  must  be  proceeded  with  ;  they 
will  keep  fresh  by  being  put  into  a  heap,  and 
if  the  place  is  exposed,  covered  slightly  with 
straw. 

CUCUMBER    FRAMES. 

The  present,  and  two  following,  are  the 
most  trying  months  of  the  year  for  Cucumbers. 
Where  they  are  grown  in  pits  or  dung-beds, 
the  boat  must  be  kept  up  by  linings,  as  they 
are  called,  of  hot  dung  placed  round  the  out- 
side, and  kept  renewed  and  turned  up  from 
time  to  time,  before  the  heat  becomes  spent. 
If  they  are  grown  in  houses,  which  is  much 
the  best  way  where  there  is  either  a  small 
house  that  can  be  devoted  to  them,  or  a  stove 
in  which  they  can  be  placed,  the  trouble  and 
difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  regular  heat  under 
adverse  circumstances  is  almost  done  awa}r. 
Keep  the  temperature  to  an  average  of  70  degs. 
by  day,  and  65  degs.  at  night,  but  this  should 
vary  5  or  8  degs.  according  as  the  weather  is 
fine  or  wintry ;  the  greatest  heat  is  to  be  applied 
when  the  weather  is  finest,  and  not,  as  is 
often  done,  when  it  is  coldest.  Have  the 
frames  carefully  covered  at  night,  and  give  an 
inch  or  so  of  air  every  day,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  moisture.  A 
guide  in  giving  air,  is  not  to  let  the  cold  air 
admitted  lower  the  temperature  beyond  the 
assigned  limit.  Very  little  water,  perhaps 
none,  need  be  given.  The  surface  of  the  soil 
should  be  frequently  stirred  up  and  freshened. 
The  branches  should  be  stopped  hack  when 
they  have  nearly  filled  the  space  provided  for 
them  ;  and  after  that,  beyond  every  joint  or 
leaf.  In  turning  the  linings,  disturb  one 
side  only  at  a  time,  having  the  others  for  a 
few  days. 
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FRUIT    GARDKN. 

Transplant,  nail,  and  dig  ;  in  showery 
weather,  clean  nails,  make  shreds,  and  choose 
the  frosty  mornings  for  getting  on  manure  to 
the  ground.  If  draining  is  required,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  get  this  done  ;  make  them  gene- 
rally four  feet  deep  ;  shallow  drains  are  apt 
to  hinder  progress  in  improving  soils.  Pruning 
must  now  be  proceeded  with  in  good  earnest. 

Almonds. — Prune  and  treat  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  peach  tree. 

Apples. — When  grown  on  walls,  keep  the 
spurs  short,  and  every  part  of  the  tree  covered 
with  them,  and  only  in  cases  where  the  wood 
is  not  ripened,  or  very  weak,  shorten  the 
leaders.  Be  particular  in  cutting  in  the  young 
trees  ;  a  chief  point  in  training  is  beginning 
well,  or  "  setting  off  properly."  If  the  wall 
is  high,  train  them  in  a  fan  form,  but  horizon- 
tal if  the  wall  is  less  than  twelve  feet  high. 
In  standards  keep  the  heart  of  the  tree  open, 
and  prevent  branches  crossing. 

Apricots. — The  pruning  is  usually  deferred 
until  spring  ;  yet  it  may  be  done  now  with 
advantage  ;  leave  a  few  spurs,  but  depend 
upon  the  young  wood  chiefly;  and  when  nailing, 
use  as  few  nails  and  shreds  as  possible. 

Cherries. — The  sooner  the  pruning  of  these 


is  finished  the  better;  train   in  the  fan  form; 
and  treat  the  morello  as  a  peach-tree. 

Currants,  will  be  improved  by  manuring 
and  digging  the  soil  after  pruning. 

Figs.  —  Attend  to  having  these  covered 
with  mats,  straw,  or  any  dry  material:  this 
should  be  done  when  they  are  quite  dry. 

Nectarines. — Have  any  of  the  trees  trans- 
planted if  the  weather  is  dry  ;  but  defer  pmn- . 
ing  until  spring. 

Pears. — Get  these  pruned  and  nailed  ;  the 
horizontal  form  of  training  is  preferable,  ex- 
cept for  some  sorts  which  do  well  if  the  young 
woodislaidin  as  on  Seymour's  plan  for  peaches  ; 
in  the  finer  sorts  remove  all  spray,  and  any 
superabundance  of  buds. 

Peaches. — Defer  the  pruning  of  these  until 
February;  but  planting  may  now  be  done. 

Strawberries. — Instead  of  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  digging  between,  the  rows,  after  the 
plants  are  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  the  runners, 
it  is  preferable  to  top  dress  the  beds  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches,  with  a  compost  of  duno- 
and  loam. 

Vines. — Finish  pruning  them  as  early  as 
convenient,  and  get  them  securely  nailed. 
Cuttings  of  Vines  may  be  planted  any  time 
during  winter. 


AGNOSTUS    SINUATA.. 
(A.  Cunningham.) 
THE   SCALLOPED-LEAVED    AGK03TOS. 


This  fine  plant  forms  an  exceedingly  inte- 
resting object  on  account  of  its  clear  and 
erect  growth,  and  large  interesting,  usually 
pinnatifid,  or  rather  sinuated,  leaves,  which 
very  much  resemble  those  of  some  oak.  It 
forms  a  tree-like  shrub,  with  a  bare  stem, 
branching  out  into  a  head,  well  clothed  with  the 
leaves,  which  are  shining  and  of  a  hard  texture; 
they  are,  moreover,  not  always  lobed,  but  are 
sometimes  of  a   simple  oblong  figure.     From 


the  axils  of  these  spring  the  clusters  of  bright 
and  deep  orange-coloured  singular  flowers. 
The  clusters  consist  of  about  a  dozen  blossoms, 
which  spread  out  from  the  end  of  the  stalk 
that  bears  them,  in  a  horizontal  manner,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel  ;  in  an  early  stage  of 
development  they  are  about  an  inch  in  length, 
slender,  with  a  little  knob  at  the  end  ;  as  they 
advance  in  growth  they  bend  regularly  up- 
wards, the  slender  part  bursts,  and  the  orange- 
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coloured  style  or  column  is  protruded  in  a 
curved  form  on  the  upper  side,  the  stigma 
being  yet  retained  in  the  little  ball  or  knob 
alluded  to  ;  the  knob  is  formed  by  four  oval 
segments,  into  which  the  end  of  the  calyx  is 
divided,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  which  the 
stamens  are  attached.  At  a  more  advanced 
stage,  and  apparently  owing  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  pollen,  the  little  knobs 
burst  asunder,  and  together  with  the  slender  por- 
tion become  divided  into  four  segments,  which 
are  then  long  and  narrow,  or  strap- shaped  ; 
three  of  these  bend  downwards,  and  one 
upwards,  each  also  curving  backwards,  whilst 
the  style  merely  assumes  an  upward  direction  ; 
the  obtuse  ends  of  the  calyx  are  of  a  greenish 
yellow  colour,  the  rest  of  the  flower  being  of 
a  deep  orange  scarlet,  deepened  to  a  dark  brown- 
red  in  the  centre.  The  entire  appearance 
of  the  cluster  is  very  singular,  and  very  beau- 
tiful. The  plant  was  introduced  to  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  from  Moreton  Bay  in 
18,30,  and  though  rare,  has  been  cultivated  in 
some  few  establishments,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  flowered  in  this  country  prior  to 
the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  (1846,)  when 
it  bloomed  at  the  United  Nursery,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea.  The  blooming  of  this  plant  is 
believed  to  have  resulted  in  consequence  of 
all  the  branches  having  been  topped  a  short 
time  previously  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
cuttings,  the  plant  being  at  the  time  in  a 
rather  starved  condition,  and  the  wood  well 
ripened  ;  no  doubt  the  hot  and  lengthened 
summer  has  also  had  much  influence  in  in- 
ducing it  to  bloom.  This  treatment  has 
caused  it  to  throw  out  a  profusion  of  hand- 
some flowers  from  the  old  wood,  even  down 
the  bare  stem.  It  grows  with  freedom  in 
sandy  peat  soil,  and  requires  considerable  care 
in  watering.  The  plant  here  alluded  to  had 
been  kept  in — and  the  species  no  doubt  per- 
manently requires — an  airy  situation,  in  a  tem- 
perature intermediate  between  that  of  a  stove 
and  green-house,  its  native  place  of  growth 
being  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  southern 
tropic.     It  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 

The  genus  Agnostus  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Proteacere,  and  to  the  Linnsean  Tetran- 
dria  Monogynia  ;  the  present,  the  only  one. 
known  in  our  gardens,  is  a  very  handsome 
species.  The  sketches  which  accompany  this 
notice,  represent  one  of  the  bunches  of  flowers 
when  about  half  expanded  (reduced  one-half), 
a  leaf  (reduced  about  two-thirds,)  and  a  fully 
expanded  flower  (natural  size). 


BLOOMING  MIGNONETTE  IN  WINTER. 

Therk  is  such  a  peculiar  sweetness  in  the 

odour  of  the  common  mignonette,  that  it  is  a 

universal  favourite.     As  every  one  knows,  it 

is  naturallv  a  summer  flower,  but  it  is  one  of 


those  also  which  are  made  to  demonstrate  the 
triumph  of  knowledge  and  intelligence,  for  it 
is— though  not  without  difficulty — very  ex- 
tensively cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  bloom- 
ing in  winter.  In  fact,  Mignonette  is  not  only 
a  universal  favourite,  but  it  is  in  request  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Mr.  Whiting,  gardener 
to  H.  T  Hope,  Esq.,  of  Deepdene,  has  given 
some  very  good  directions  for  winter  culture, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  * 
which  we  here  subjoin  : — 

"  Few  flowers  are  more  esteemed  for  bou- 
quets in  winter  and  early  spring  than  the 
sweet-scented  mignonette  (Reseda  odorata)  ; 
it  is  also  very  useful  for  the  decoration  of 
the  drawing-room  and  conservatory  at  those 
seasons  of  the  year.  Although  the  mignonette 
is  not  a  delicate  plant,  yet  it  is  not  generally 
seen  in  the  perfection  to  which  it  might  be 
brought  by  the  simple  method  of  culture  I  am 
about  to  describe.  To  flower  at  or  soon  after 
Christmas  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  in  pots  of  any  con- 
venient size.  The  soil  should  be  good  loam, 
moderately  enriched  with  rotten  dung,  and 
kept  open  by  a  pretty  liberal  intermixture 
with  old  mortar  or  lime  rubbish.  It  is- 
essential  that  the  pots  be  thoroughly  drained-, 
and  upon  the  drainage  a  handful  (more  or 
less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pots)  of  one- 
year-old  pigeon's  dung  should  be  placed. 
After  sowing  the  seed,  set  the  pots  where- 
they  will  not  require  frequent  waterings,  too 
much  moisture  being  extremely  injurious  to 
mignonette  ;  for  this  reason,  therefore,  it  will 
be  safer  to  place  the  pots  in  a  frame  or  pit, 
where  they  may  be  covered  by  the  lights  in 
rainy  weather.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size 
they  should  be  gradually  thinned,  ultimately 
leaving  three  or  live  in  each  pot.  The  prin- 
cipal point  to  be  attended  to  now  is  judicious 
watering  ;  by  this  I  mean  giving  water  only 
when  the  plants  really  require  water,  and 
then  in  sufficient  quantity  to  moisten  the 
whole  of  the  soil — not  dribbling  a  few  drops 
over  the  plants  to-day  to  prevent  them  from 
being  dry  to-morrow  — a  practice  too  much 
followed  with  plants  in  pots.  Pinch  off  any 
premature  flowers  that  may  appear,  keep  the 
pots  free  from  weeds,  and  far  enough  asunder 
to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  crowded,  and 
when  they  are  removed  to  winter  quarters, 
set  them  near  the  glass  in  an  airy  situation. 
A  few  of  the  plants  might  be  placed  in  an 
intermediate  house,  or  other  situation  rather 
warmer  than  a  green-house,  to  come  into 
bloom  a  little  earlier  than  the  rest. 

"  I  have  recommended  the  seeds  to  be  sown 
in  the  pots,  which  is  the  method  I  prefer  ;  but 
if  more   convenient,   a   sufficient  number  of 


*  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Vol.  1,  Part 
4,  pa;c  256. 
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self-sown  plants  might  be  taken  up  and  potted, 
only  a  few  extra  should  be  put  in  to  allow  for 
casualties,  as  the  mignonette  transplants  badly. 
The  best  mignonette  I  ever  saw  grown  was 
treated  in  this  way  ;  but  as  it  is  not  every 
gardener  who  can  procure  pigeon's  dung,  I 
may  add,  that  guano  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent substitute.  This  admirable  fertilizer 
must,  however,  be  applied  in  a  liquid  state, 
and  not  before  the  pots  have  become  well 
filled  with  roots,  when  a  small  quantity  of 
guano,  given  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so,  will 
increase  the  vigour  of  the  plants  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  A  second  crop  might  be 
sown  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
managed  in  the  same  manner.  Single  plants 
will  attain  a  large  size  in  six-inch  or  eight- 
inch  pots,  if  the  main  branches  are  pegged 
down  as  they  grow,  and  the  flowers  are  kept 
pinched  off  for  a  time." 

It  is  by  far  the  most  desirable  plan  to  sow 
the  seeds  at  once  in  the  pots,  instead  of  taking 
up  and  potting  the  self-sown  plants  from  the 
flower  garden  ;  for  although  mignonette  may 
be  transplanted,  yet  it  does  not  bear  this 
operation  well,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
inexperienced,  it  is  more  liable  to  prove 
unsuccessful  than  the  plan  of  sowing  in  pots. 

Few  people  are  aware  to  what  a  size  this 
annual  plant  may  be  grown  under  appropriate 
treatment,  and  as  some  persons  may  feel  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  we  will  briefly  indicate 
what  are  the  essential  points  to  be  kept  in 
view.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  small 
pots,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  each  pot  should 
be  cleared  of  all  but  one — the  best — plant. 
This  is  to  be  very  carefully  re-potted  as  often 
as  the  roots  become  numerous  ;  in  the  mean 
while  every  indication  of  flowers  must  be 
removed  as  soon  as  visible.  Mr.  Whiting's 
directions,  just  quoted,  as  to  soil,  situation,  and 
watering,  may  be  followed.  This  treatment 
may  be  continued  till  the  plant  has  grown  to 
any  required  size  within  reasonable  limits, 
when  it  may  be  allowed  to  bloom  ;  but  on  no 
account  must  the  flowers  be  suffered  to  open 
while  increase  of  size  is  desired.  The  plants 
may  also  be  trained  at  first  with  a  single  stem, 
so  as  to  form  a  miniature  tree. 


SEA  KALE. 

The    Sea  Kale  (Crambe  maritime,)   is   a 

native  of  the  sandy  sea-shore  in  several  parts 
of  Britain,  from  which  situations,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chichester,  it  appears 
to  have  been  collected  and  used  as  an  esculent 
long  before  its  introduction  as  an  indispensable 
vegetable  to  every  garden  of  the  least  pre- 
tensions. A  very  closely  allied  species 
(Crambc  tatarica)  has  also  been  introduced 
from  the  saline  deserts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  little  doubt  need  be 


|  entertained  but  it  would  be  equally  worthy  of 
|  cultivation  with  our  indigenous  plant.  At 
any  rate,  the  experiment  would  be  worth  trying. 
To  maintain  a  regular  succession  of  this 
vegetable,  a  portion  of  ground  should  be  sown 
every  year,  or  every  other  year  at  the  farthest, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  establishment 
to  be  supplied.  The  best  soil  for  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  deep,  free,  rich  loam,  which  should 
be  well  trenched  and  manured,  previous  to 
sowing  the  seeds.  This  latter  operation  should 
be  done  in  open  weather  in  April.  It  being  a 
plant  with  1  hick  fleshy  roots,  penetrating  deep 
into  the  soil,  it  is  better  to  sow  the  seeds  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  so  as  to  avoid  break- 
ing them  in  transplanting,  and  thus  weakening 
them  for  a  season  or  more.  In  order  to 
economise  the  heating  material  when  the  plants 
are  forced,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
patches,  from  three  to  four  feet  apart  every 
way,  on  beds  containing  at  leabt  three  rows 
each.  They  should  be  covered  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  with  earth,  being  deposited 
in  a  ring  considerably  less  than  the  size  of  the 
pots  under  which  they  are  to  be  forced. 
When  the  young  plants  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, they  should  be  thinned,  leaving  from 
four  to  six  in  each  patch.  Afterwards  they 
should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  soil 
should  be  kept  loose  and  deeply  stirred  about 
them,  and  as  the  leaves  decay,  they  should  be 
cleared  away,  and  a  slight  dressing  of  well 
rotted  manure  should  be  spread  over  the  bed, 
so  as  to  protect  the  young  crowns  from 
damage  by  frost,  or  otherwise.  The  treat- 
ment the  second  and  third  years  should  be 
similar,  and  in  the  fourth  they  will  be  strong 
enough  to  begin  to  force,  seldom  sooner.  The 
application  of  salt  as  a  top-dressing  has  been 
found  very  beneficial  to  Sea  Kale,  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  its  native  place 
of  growth. 

In  forcing  this  plant  in  the  open  quarters, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  should  be  very  gradual,  or  the 
plants  will  be  so  watery  and  drawn  as  to  pos- 
sess little  flavour,  and  the  roots  will  be  mate- 
rially damaged  for  another  season.  Commence 
therefore  to  cover  up  the  plants  from  six  weeks 
to  two  months  before  you  wish  to  cut,  keeping 
only  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  linings,  and  check- 
ing any  sudden  increase  of  temperature  by 
opening  or  turning  them  over.  Perhaps  the 
best  material  for  covering  the  forcing  pots  is 
leaves,  as  they  are  not  so  liable  to  heat  vio- 
lently as  dung  alone.  If  leaves  cannot  be  had 
in  sufficient,  quantity,  then  half-spent  dung, 
by  itself,  or  mixed  with  leaves,  will  generally 
be  found  to  afford  a  sufficient  temperature  to 
bring  this  plant  to  perfection  for  the  table. 
Fresh  plants  should  be  covered  about  once  a 
month  in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  succes- 
sion.    The  best  pot  for  covering  St.'a  Kale  is 
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CHRYSOBACTRON    ROSSII. 

(Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker.) 

CAPTAIN  BOSS'S  OOLD  STAFF. 

Towards  the  summits  of  the  hills,  both  in 
Lord  Auckland's  Group  and  in  Campbell's 
[gland)  this  plant  is  found,  in  company  with 
others,  of  great  brilliancy  and  beauty  ;  its 
druse  spikes  of  golden  flowers  are  often  so 
abundant  as  to  attract  the  eye  from  a  consider- 
able distance  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  conspicuous, 
from  its  profusion,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore. 

This  Chrysobaetron  Rossii  is,  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
made  the  type  of  a  new  genus  allied  to  An- 
thericum.  Ilombron  and  Jacquenor,  in  the 
Voyage  an  Pole  Slid,  call  it  Vcratrum  Du- 


that  made  with  a  moveable  lid,  so  that  only 
the  top  of  the  covering  material  need  be  moved 
when  cutting  the  produce,  in  which  operation 
care  should  be  taken  to  tread  as  little  on  the 
linings  as  possible,  using  a  board  to  set  the 
feet  on  where  the  plants  cannot  be  reached 
without.  In  cutting,  as  little  of  the  crown  of 
the  root  should  be  detached  as  possible,  merely 
cutting  low  enough  to  prevent  the  leaves  from 
falling  asunder.  If,  however,  the  plants  are 
to  be  destroyed  after  the  crop  is  taken,  then 
an  inch  or  more  of  the  root  may  be  cut, 
such  part  being  highly  esteemed  by  some. 
When  the  cutting  is  over  air  should  be  given 
to  the  plants  in  order  to  prevent  the  new  shoots 
from  drawing,  but  the  linings  should  not  be 
removed  until  all  danger  from  frost  is  passed, 
when  they  should  be  cleared  away,  and  the 
ground  dug  and  left  light  and  fine  about  the 
plants,  treating  them  through  the  rest  of  the 
season  as  before  recommended. 

If  a  regular  succession  of  crops  be  kept  up, 
then  a  certain  portion  of  the  oldest  plantations 
may  be  taken  up  every  year,  and  forced  in 
any  vinery,  mushroom-house,  or  pit,  which 
may  be  in  use  at  the  time,  care  of  course 
being  taken  that  the  shoots  are  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  light.  As  these  roots  will  not 
be  of  any  further  use,  every  leaf  or  shoot 
they  throw  up  may  be  cut  for  use,  and  the 
former  may  then  be  thrown  away.  Of  course, 
in  cutting  from  plants  forced  in  the  open 
ground,  moderation  must  he  used,  so  that  the 
plants  are  not  too  much  exhausted,  either 
from  that  cause,  or  by  being  forced  too  long. 
By  taking  up  roots  and  forcing  them  in  pots 
or  boxes  as  above,  all  the  litter  and  trouble  at- 
tendingonthe  out-door  method  maybe  avoided, 
and  only  the  last  crops  taken  from  the  natural 
ground,  by  which  much  labour  and  dirt  may 
be  avoided.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  young 
heads  of  flowers  of  the  Sea  Kale  make  a  very 
tender  vegetable  when  boiled,  and  it  would  in  j 
general  benefit  the  plants  by  breaking  then 
out,  excepting  only  those  wanted  for  seed. 


bouzeti.  It  is  a  large,  tall-growing,  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  fasciculated  elongated  tuberous 
roots.  From  the  roots  spring  a  circle  of  twelve 
or  more  erect  spreading  leaves,  of  a  broadly 
sword-shaped  figure,  sometimes  two  feet  long, 
and  from  two  to  four  inches  wide  ;  they  are 
sheathing  at  the  base.  From  among  these  leaves 
rises  the  erect  scape,  often,  but  not  always, 


Chryaobaclron  Itosail. 

solitary  ;  this  grows  a  foot  high  and  upwards, 
and  is  terminated  by  the  raceme,  from  lour  to 
seven  inches  long,  of  numerous  crowded, 
golden,  yellow  flowers. 

"Perhaps  no  group  of  islands  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  of  the  same  limited  extent, 
and  so  perfectly  isolated,  can  boast  of  three 
such  beautiful  plants  peculiar  to  their  Flora, 
as  the  Flcurophyllum  speciosum,  Celmisia 
vermicosa,  and  the  subject  of  these  re- 
marks. The  last,  from  its  greater  abund- 
ance and  conspicuous  colour,  is  certainly 
the  most  striking  of  the  three,  not  only 
giving  a  feature  to  the  landscape  wherever 
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it  grows,  but,  in  Campbell's  Island,  covering 
the  swampy  sides  of  the  hills  in  such  profu- 
sion as  to  be  distinctly  visible  at  the  distance 
of  a  full  mile  from  shore." 

Dr.  Hooker,  speaking  of  this  plant,  makes 
the  following  remark  :  —"  The  specific  name 
I  have  given  in  compliment  to  Sir  James  Ross, 
who  during  our  two  days'  stay  in  this  island 
brought  to  me,  among  many  other  new  plants, 
one  most  luxuriant  specimen  of  this,  having 
three  crowns  of  leaves  from  one  root,  and  no 
less  than  seven  racemes  of  flowers  ;  it  was 
between  three  and  four  feet  high.  I  much 
regretted  the  impossibility  of  preserving  it 
whole,  and  the  necessity  there  was  of  cutting 
it  up  into  many  fragments." 

The  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Asphodelea;  (orLiliacea?);  and  is  a  desideratum 
for  our  gardens.  For  the  annexed  sketch,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Flora  Antarctica;  but  our 
artist  has  shown  the  spike  of  flowers  far  too 
much  embosomed  in  the  leaves. 


SWEET    HERBS. 

Previous  to  describing  the  plants  which 
are  commonly  known  by  the  above  designation, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  natives  of  the  same  countries, 
forming,  indeed,  with  allied  plants,  a  marked 
feature  in  the  vegetation  of  that  region.  The 
countries  in  which  they  thus  abound  are  those 
lying  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  their 
range  extending  back  from  its  shores,  as  the 
country  is  warm,  rocky,  and  suited  to  their 
growth.  Under  these  conditions  the  Labiate 
order  of  plants  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
herbage  and  dwarf  shrubs  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

The  Spearmint  (Mentha  viridis)  is  a 
native  of  watery  places  in  various  parts  of 
England,  attaining  a  height  of  two  feet,  and 
flowering  in  August.  There  is  also  another 
native  plant,  found  occasionally  in  similar 
situations  (Mentha  crispa),  which,  if  in  reality 
any  thing  more  than  a  variety  of  the  above, 
appears  to  possess  the  same  flavour  and 
properties. 

The  Peppermint  (Mentha  piperita)  is 
also  indigenous  in  similar  situations  with  the 
two  above.  It  grows  about  two  feet  high,  and 
flowers  in  August. 

The  Pennyroyal  (Mentha  Pulegium)  is 
also  a  native  of  Britain,  and  found  in  similar 
places  with  the  others.  It  is  much  smaller  in 
its  growth,  the  shoots  trailing  on  the  ground, 
covered  with  smooth  oval  leaves. 

Of  these  various  species  of  Mint,  all  are 
grown  for  medicinal  uses,  forming  the  basis 
from  which  the  various  distilled  mint-waters 
are  procured.  The  first  and  last  are  chiefly 
planted  for  culinary  purposes.  The  propaga- 
tion of  all  of  them  is  very  simple,  being  gene- 
rally  done  by   parting   the  roots,    either  in 


autumn,  or  as  soon  in  spring  as  the  weather  is 
open  enough.  The  border  on  which  they  are 
to  be  planted  should  be  moderately  well 
manured,  and  dug,  and  the  parted  roots  should 
then  be  inserted  in  rows  about  a  foot  apart, 
and  the  plants  at  the  same  distance  in  the 
rows.  They  should  be  regularly  watered 
until  they  have  made  good  roots,  and  should 
also  be  kept  free  from  weeds  at  all  times. 

In  taking  the  crop  for  distilling,  the  plants 
should  be  allowed  to  come  partially  into  flower, 
and  then  on  a  dry  day  they  should  be  cut  clean 
over,  and  removed  into  a  shed,  or  other  place, 
for  immediate  use,  as  they  become  speedily 
exhausted  for  distilling,  if  allowed  to  wither 
too  much  after  they  are  cut.  To  dry  the 
leaves  for  winter  use  in  the  kitchen,  it  is 
usual  to  cut  the  stalks  when  just  in  flower, 
tie  them  in  handfuls,  and  hang  them  up  in  a 
shed,  where  they  dry  gradually,  and  are  ready 
for  use  at  any  period.  But  a  far  preferable 
method  to  the  above  was  described  in  one  of 
the  early  volumes  of  the  Ga?-dener's  Magazine. 
This  was  to  gather  the  mint  or  other  herbs 
wished  to  be  dried,  and  strip  off  the  leaves  and 
tender  points  of  the  shoots,  and  gradually  dry 
them  under  pressure  in  small  boxes.  This 
plan  was  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  especially  near 
Albany,  and  quantities  of  herbs  so  cured,  and 
done  up  in  sealed  envelopes,  were  sent  to 
Covent  Garden,  where  they  sold  well,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
different  herbs  being  better  preserved  than  by 
the  old  method. 

As  Spearmint  is  in  request  in  a  green  state 
as  long  as  lamb  is  in  season,  a  supply  should 
be  potted  up  in  pots,  pans,  boxes,  or  in  any 
other  convenient  way,  so  that  a  proper  suc- 
cession may  be  placed  in  any  vinery,  or  other 
forcing  house,  as  those  previously  forced  be- 
come exhausted.  It  is  as  well  to  pot  up  a  fresh 
stock  every  year,  as  the  roots  are  hardly  worth 
keeping  after  being  once  forced,  and  as  the 
plants  in  the  natural  ground  will  become  too 
thick  at  the  root,  and  the  produce  not  be  strong 
after  being  three  or  four  years  planted,  there 
will  generally  be  roots  enough  to  spare  for 
forcing. 

The  Sage  (Salvia  officinalis  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  before  1597.  It  forms  a  dwarf 
shrub,  about  two  feet  high,  and  retains  its 
leaves  all  the  winter,  although  they  are  some- 
times much  cut  in  very  severe  weather.  ^  It 
flowers  in  July.  There  are  several  varieties, 
as  the  common  green,  the  red,  the  small-leaved 
"■reen,  and  the  broad-leaved.  The  two  first 
are  generally  grown  for  culinary  purposes,  the 
others  as  medicinal  plants. 

The  Sage  prefers  a  dry  warm  exposure, 
where  it  will  thrive  for  many  years,  although 
in  "-eneral  the  plants  become  loose  and  mis- 
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shapen  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years. 
To  keep  up  a  stock,  therefore,  a  few  slips 
should  be  put  in  every  May  or  June,  under 
a  shady  wall,  in  ground  prepared  by  mixing  a 
little  sand  with  it  if  at  all  stiff.  The  slips 
should  be  taken  from  the  side  shoots  of  the  old 
plants,  and  inserted  pretty  deeply  in  the  soil, 
taking  off  the  lower  leaves  for  that  purpose. 
Keep  them  moderately  moist  until  rooted,  and 
they  may  be  transplanted  to  their  permanent 
border  either  in  autumn  or  spring.  If  it  be 
desirable  to  dry  any  of  the  leaves  for  winter 
use,  the  same  plan  should  be  followed  as  with 
mint. 

The  Clary  (Salvia  Sclarea)  is  a  native  of 
the  same  countries  as  the  last,  and  reached  this 
country  about  1562.  Like  the  last  it  is  a 
medicinal  plant,  but  is  now  seldom  used  in  a 
culinary  way.  Being  a  biennial,  it  is  best  to 
raise  it  every  year  from  seed,  although  it  may 
be  propagated  by  slips  or  cuttings.  Sow  the 
seed  in  light  well  prepared  ground  in  April, 
in  shallow  drills,  scattering  it  thinly,  and  if 
the  drills  are  eighteen  inches  apart,  thin  the 
plants  out  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  keep  them  clear  of  weeds.  The  leaves 
will  be  fit  for  use  the  same  autumn,  and 
until  the  plants  flower  in  the  following  year. 

The  Winter  Savory,  (Satureja  montana,) 
like  nearly  all  our  sweet  herbs,  is  a  native  of 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  was 
introduced  here  about  1562.  It  is  a  small 
shrub,  rising  about  a  foot  high,  furnished 
thickly  with  stiff  narrow  leaves,  and  white 
flowers,  which  appear  in  June.  The  cultiva- 
tion and  management  of  winter  savory  is 
identical  with  that  of  sage. 

The  Summer  Savorv  (Satureja  hortensii) 
is  an  annual  plant,  from  the  same  countries  as 
the  last,  and  introduced  here  about  the  same 
time.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  flowers 
in  June.  Sow  the  seed  in  shallow  drills  in 
April,  so  that  the  plants  when  thinned  may 
stand  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart.  Keep 
them  clear  of  weeds,  and  they  will  soon  be  fit 
For  use.  If  any  is  wanted  for  drying,  cut  or 
pull  up  the  plants  ere  they  advance  too  far  in 
bloom. 

The  Thymt  {Thymus  vulgaris)  is  a  native 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  was  probably  in- 
troduced to  this  country  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  forms  an 
evergreen  shrub  about  a  foot  high,  producing 
(lowers  about  the  middle  of  summer.  There 
are  three  varieties,  the  narrow-leaved,  the 
broad-leaved,  and  the  variegated.  The  second 
is  the  best  for  the  kitchen  garden. 

The  Lemon  Thyme  (Thymus  citriodorus) 
is  a  low  trailing  shrub,  of  which  the  native 
country  appears  to  be  unknown.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common 
wild  thyme,  with  which  it  a  little  agrees  in 


habit,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  much 
paler  colour,  and  very  different  scent,  which, 
as  its  trivial  name  imports,  is  that  of  lemons. 

Both  the  species  of  thyme  prefer  a  warm, 
moderately  dry  border,  and  are  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots,  or  by  slips.  Their  further 
culture  approximates  to  that  of  sage. 

Several  species  of  Marjoram  are  in  cul- 
tivation— three  species  for  kitchen  use,  and 
many  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  common 
Marjoram  (Origanum  vntgare)  is  very  abun- 
dant in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
on  chalky  soils,  but  is  seldom  used  now  in  a 
culinary  way.  If  wantedfor  medicinal  purposes, 
it  may  be  collected  in  any  quantities  on  the 
borders  of  woods  and  thickets,  wherever  the 
chalk  appears.     It  flowers  in  July. 

The  Pot  Marjoram  (  Origanum  onites)  is 
a  native  of  Sicily,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  in  1759.  It  forms  a  small  hardy 
shrub,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  small 
acute  leaves,  and  flowers  in  July.  It  requires 
to  be  propagated  by  slips,  like  the  thyme,  as 
it  seldom  ripens  seed  in  this  country. 

The  Perennial,  or  Winter  Sweet  Mar- 
joram, ( Origanum  lieracleoticum.)  is  a  native 
of  Greece,  and  was  introduced  in  1640.  It  is 
similar  in  growth  to  the  last,  flowering  in  June, 
and  likes  a  sheltered  situation.  Its  propaga- 
tion is  also  similar  to  the  last. 

The  Sweet  or  Knotted  Marjoram  (Ori- 
ganum marjorana)  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  appears  to  have  reached  Eng- 
land in  1640.  It  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  being 
thickly  covered  with  soft  short  down,  and  pro- 
duces its  flowers  in  terminal  spikes,  each 
spikelet  being  contracted  into  a  globular  head, 
whence  its  second  trivial  name.  The  flowers 
appear  in  June  or  July,  according  to  the 
period  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  it  should  be 
then  cut  for  drying  for  winter  use.  Being  a 
rather  tender  biennial,  it  requires  to  be  raised 
from  seed  every  year,  and  its  treatment  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  summer  savory. 

The  Sweet  Basil  (Orymum  basilicwm) 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  this  country  about  1548.  It  is  an 
annual  growing  about  one  foot  high,  of  up- 
right growth,  with  oval  leaves  of  a  pale-green 
colour,  and  producing  white  flowers  in  June 
or  July.  It  is  preferable  to  the  next  for  the 
kitchen. 

The  Bush  or  Small  Basil  (Orymum 
minimum)  is  from  the  same  country  as  the 
last,  and  was  introduced  in  1573.  It  is  also 
of  similar  appearance,  but  more  branching, 
and  only  about  half  the  size  in  all  its  parts, 
although  the  flowers  are  so  numerous  as  almost 
to  hide  the  diminutive  leaves.  Its  uses  are  I 
identical  with  those  of  the  last,  although  from 
its  smaller  size  it  is  not  so  well  worth  growing. 

The  sorts  of  basil  should  be  raised  from.  Seeds 
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sown  in  pots  and  placed  on  a  hotbed  in  March 
or  April.  They  should  be  potted  off  into 
small  pots,  in  light  rich  soil,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  replaced  in 
heat,  and  gradually  hardened  off  as  the  warm 
weather  approaches,  so  that  they  may  be 
turned  out  into  a  warm  rich  border  early  in 
June,  or  sooner  if  possible.  Water  and  shade 
them  for  a  day  or  two,  keep  them  clear  of 
weeds,  and  continue  to  water  should  the 
weather  prove  very  dry.  They  will  soon 
afford  leaves  and  tops  for  use,  and  pull  the  old 
plants  for  drying  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
flower. 

The  Tarragon  {Artemisia  Dracunculus) 
is  a  native  of  Siberia,  but  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion here  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  a  rather  strong  growing  pe- 
rennial plant,  rising  nearly  two  feet  high, 
with  narrow  green  leaves.  The  young  leaves 
and  shoots  are  used  in  soups,  pickles,  salads, 
&c.  ;  more  so  on  the  Continent  than  here. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  slips,  or  divisions 
of  the  root,  and  prefers  a  free  loamy  soil. 

The  Tansy  {Tanacetum  vnlgare)  is  found 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  especially  on 
the  sandy  and  gravelly  banks  of  streams  and 
rivers.  It  is  a  strong  growing  perennial 
plant,  attaining  a  height  of  three  feet,  the 
stems  clothed  with  finely  cut  leaves,  sur- 
mounted in  July  with  corymbs  of  golden 
yellow  flowers.  Besides  the  common  form 
of  the  plant,  there  is  the  curled  leaved,  and 
the  variegated,  both  rather  ornamental  in 
shrubbery  borders.  It  was  formerly  much 
used  in  puddings,  cakes,  and  also  in  domestic 
medicine.  It  can  be  abundantly  propagated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  last. 

The  Common  or  Pot  Marigold  {Calendula 
officinalis)  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  was  introduced  in  1573,  or  before.  It 
is  an  annual,  much  branched  plant,  the  ends 
of  the  branches  being  terminated  by  large 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  the  plants  standing  through 
our  ordinary  winters,  and  flowering  early 
in  spring.  It  is  now  more  grown  for  orna- 
ment than  for  any  culinary  use,  although  for- 
merly highly  prized,  the  flowers  in  particular, 
fresh  in  soups  and  other  dishes,  and  dried 
as  an  article  of  medicine.  It  sports  greatly 
from  seed,  the  flowers  varying  from  single 
to  very  double,  and  also  occurring  in  a  pro- 
liferous state,  similar  to  the  hen  and  chickens 
daisy.  The  colour  also  varies  through  all 
the  shades  from  light  yellow  to  deep  orange. 
Its  culture  is  very  simple  ;  indeed  where  once 
introduced  it  generally  maintains  its  ground, 
seeding  freely,  and  sending  up  repeated  crops 
of  young  plants. 

The  Borage  {Borago  officinalis)  is  a 
plant  reputed  a  native  of  this  country;  but 


having  been  formerly  held  in  high  estimation 
as  an  ingredient  in  cool  tankards,  and  as  a 
medicinal  plant,  and  also  being  generally 
found  near  old  buildings,  or  in  garden  ground, 
it  appears  more  likely  to  be  only  an  intro- 
duced plant,  and  not  a  true  native.  It  is 
generally  found  in  most  gardens,  although 
seldom  used  now,  but  deserves  a  place  for  the 
beauty  of  its  bright  blue  flowers.  It  may  be 
almost  left  to  propagate  itself;  for,  like  the 
last,  it  sheds  its  seed  in  such  abundance, 
that  more  attention  is  generally  required  to 
keep  it  under  as  a  weed,  than  to  encourage 
its  growth  by  any  cultural  appliances. 

The  Costmart  or  Ai.ecost  {Balsamiita 
vulgaris)  is  a  plant  allied  to  the  tansy,  a  native 
of  Italy,  and  introduced  to  England  in  1568. 
It  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing  three-feet 
high,  with  ovate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers, 
which  expand  in  August.  On  the  Continent 
it  is  used  in  salads  ;  and  in  this  country  was 
formerly  an  ingredient,  like  borage,  in  cool 
tankards.  It  may  be  considered  as  entirely 
out  of  use  here  as  a  culinary  plant.  It  is 
easily  propagated  in  the  same  way  as  mint, 
but  prefers  a  drier  soil. 

The  five  last  described  plants  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  sweet  herbs  in  the  common 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  but  being  more  or 
less  of  an  aromatic  or  sweet  flavour,  and  not 
much  used  in  medicine  at  the  present  day, 
range  tolerably  well  with  those  plants  here, 
as  they  generally  do  in  the  garden. 

The  directions  for  culture  given  are  not 
very  long,  but  one  routine  applies  to  all  the 
perennial  sorts  ;  perfect  freedom  from  weeds 
during  summer  and  autumn,  and  a  good  dig- 
ging in  winter  or  spring,  adding  at  such  time 
a  coat  of  dung.  They  should  all  of  them  be 
renewed  every  four  or  five  years  at  farthest; 
so  as  to  always  have  them  in  good  health  and 
luxuriance. 


CASTILLEJA      LITHOSPERMOIDES. 

(Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunlh.) 

THE  LrrHOSPERMUM-LTKE  CASTILf.EJA. 

This  is  a  handsome  herbaceous  perennial 
plant,  not  hardy,  but  requiring  the  protection 
of  a  frame  during  winter,  as  it  is  liable  to 
suffer  from  the  dampness  of  our  climate.  It 
is  a  dwarf  somewhat  branching  plant,  growing 
from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  hav- 
ing lanceolate-linear  leaves,  and  dense  spikes 
of  flowers  terminating  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  greenish  white,  and  inconspicuous, 
but  they  are  copiously  surrounded  by  large 
leafy  bracts,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  of  a 
bright  deep  scarlet,  and  gives  the  plant  a  very 
showy  character.  It  is  found  in  Mexico,  near 
Real  del  Monte   and  Moran  ;  also  in  Quito, 
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near  Chillo,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  up- 
wards of  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr.  J. 
Cattell,  nurseryman,  of  Westerham,  has  also 
raised  it  from  seeds  received  in  1845  from 
Texas,  and  it  has  bloomed  with  him  during 
the  present  summer. 

In  a  letter  with  which  Mr.  Cattell  has  fa- 
voured us  (dated  September  18th)  he  states  as 
follows  : — 

"  Seeds  of  this  beautiful  Castilleja  were  re- 
ceived from  Texas  in  July  1845,  without  any 
name,  but  the  plant  was  recommended  to  be 
grown  as  being  curious  and  very  beautiful. 
About  November  some  of  the  plants  which 
were  raised  began  to  show  flower,  but  in 
December  they  damped  off ;  the  later  plants 
kept  better,  and  were  planted  in  the  open 
ground  in  May,  where  they  have  been  in 
flower  ever  since.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whe- 
ther the  plant  is  an  annual  or  a  perennial ; 
three  plants  are  now  breaking  up  again  from 
the  bottom,  but  one  very  strong  one,  twenty 
inches  in  height,  and  which  has  had  upwards 
of  twenty  spikes  of  bloom,  is  not  yet  breaking 
up.  I  have  not  found  it  seed  at  all  without 
being  set,  but  it  then  produces  seeds  in  abun- 
dance ;  it  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings, 
but  this  mode  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble,  as 
one  good  pod  contains  four  or  five  hundred 
seeds.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  of 
its  culture,  I  should  recommend  the  seed  to  be 
sown  about  the  middle  and  end  of  August,  and 
when  the  plants  are  large  enough,  to  be  potted 
off  and  kept  in  a  very  airy  pit  or  green-house 
in  winter.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  i'uw 
degrees  of  frost  will  not  be  injurious  to  it. 
Probably  its  greatest  enemy  will  be  the  short 
dull  days  of  the  winter  months.  If  seeds  are 
sown  in  a  gentle  heat  in  February,  I  think  the 
plants  would  be  in  bloom  by  July.  The  soil 
in  which  I  have  grown  it  in  pots  is  sandy  peat 
and  loam,  but  in  the  open  ground  it  is  planted 
in  the  common  soil,  which  is  light  and  sandy." 

The  Castillejas  are  reputed  to  be  difficult 
plants  to  cultivate,  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
suffering  much  from  the  dampness  of  the  cli- 
mate during  the  winter  months.  They  are 
also  stated  to  grow  best  in  peat  soil,  or  pro- 
bably in  any  l:ght  soil  which  will  admit  a  free 
passage  for  moisture.  They  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Scrophulariacese,  and  to  the  hin- 
nsean  Didynamia  Angiospermia. 


VERBENA  MELINDRES. 

Of  all  the  (lowers  for  bedding  out,  there  is 
not  one  which  surpasses  this  strikingly  beau- 
tiful subject  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
more  pains  are  not  taken  to  produce  varieties 
of  colour  with  the  same  habit.  It  may  be,  and 
is  vry  desirable  to  improve  the   flower,   but 


we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  habit.  The 
Verbena  should  be  arranged  in  two  classes  ; 
one  cannot  be  too  dwarf,  the  other  may  be 
shrubby  :  all  are  excellent  for  border-flowers  ; 
even  the  taller  ones  keep  the  garden  lively. 
But  the  Verbena  Melindres  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  habit  which  shows  off  the  geometrical  gar- 
dens. A  few  plants  in  early  spring  placed  a 
foot  or  even  more  apart,  will  rapidly  ■  spread 
and  meet  so  as  to  form  a  close  mass  of  green 
foliage  nearly  covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers,  so  close  indeed  to  each  other,  that  the 
green  foliage  only  forms  a  sort  of  groundwork, 
like  a  green  carpet  richly  ornamented  with 
scarlet  flowers,  only  just  raised  above  it.  It 
runs  along  the  ground,  striking  root  at  every 
joint,  and  blooms  on  every  inch  of  its  growth. 
The  only  treatment  it  requires  is  to  guide  the 
shoots  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  in 


The  Verbena. 
case  of  being  disturbed  by  the  wind,  to  peg 
them  down,  or,  which  is  rpiite  as  good,  fasten 
them  down  with  bass  matting,  which  should  be 
cut  into  lengths  of  about  eight  or  nine  inches, 
doubled  over  the  shoot,  and  dibbled  into  the  soil, 
which  will  hold  them  down  quite  fast  enough 
if  squeezed  close.  Firm  pegs,  however,  if 
they  can  be  had,  will  save  time,  and  as  the  plant 
strikes,  can  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 
When  the  plant  shoots  fully,  nearly  as  far  as 
it  is  wanted  to  till,  the  end  should  be  pinched 
off,  and  if  any  shoot  is  growing  too  fast,  it  may 
be  checked  to  encourage  side  shoots  :  by  these 
means  the  plant,  as  we  have  before  described, ' 
forms  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  and  bloom  not 
six  inches  high.  What  advantage  there  would 
be  gained  for  these  geometrical  gardens  if  we 
had  white,  pink,  lilac,  and  purple  of  the  same 
habit,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  resort  to 
other  flowers  to  make  a  variety  ;  because  the 
best  of  ether  clump  llowers  are  poor  and  tem- 
porary as  compared  with  the  Verbena. 
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The  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  exotic  plants 
dives  with  intense  earnestness  into  any  media 
where  he  expects  to  find  information  respect- 
ing the  vegetable  treasures  of  little  known  and 
distant  climes  ;  a  desire  for  novelties,  and  an 
ardent  longing  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
objects  of  his  cultural  solicitude,  form  suf- 
ficient incentives  to  give  him  a  keen  relish 
for  such  "  food  for  the  mind  "  as  is  provided 
for  him  in  "  sketches  of  the  vegetation"  of 
foreign  countries,  whether  they  be  torrid, 
temperate,  or  frigid.  Some  excellent  papers 
of  this  class  have  been  published  in  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society's  Journal,  by  G. 
Gardner,  Esq.,  an  experienced  botanist,  now 
Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at 
Ceylon,  who  spent  some  years  of  investigation 
in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
From  the  paper  alluded  to,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  more  important  plants 
which  remain  to  be  introduced  to  our  gardens 
from  the  places  subsequently  referred  to  : — 

"  The  following  plants,  which  from  their 
beauty  are  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  still 
remain  to  be  introduced  to  our  gardens  from 
the  Organ  Mountains. 

«  Prcpusa  Hookeriana,  Gardner. — A  very 
beautiful  herbaceous  plant,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  of  Gentians,  which  throws  up  a 
stem  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  bearing 
from  three  to  six  Jlowers,  the  large  inflated 
calyces  of  which,  together  with  the  stem,  are 
of  a  deep  crimson  colour.  It  will  only  suc- 
ceed in  the  green  house,  in  a  peaty  soil  kept 
moist,  but  at  the  same  time  well  drained. 

"  Prepusa  counata,  Gardner. — A  beautiful 
subshrubby  green-house  plant,  requiring  a 
peaty  soil,  to  be  kept  moist,  but  not  with 
stagnant  water 

"  Salvia  Benthamiana,  Gardner. — A  fine 
shrub  about  three  feet  high,  with  nearly  orbi- 
cular leaves,  and  large  scarlet  flowers. 

"  Salvia  rivularis,  Gardner. — Suffruticose, 
and  about  four  foet  high, 
scarlet. 

"  Escallonia  organemis,  Gardner. — A  very 
handsome  shrub,  about  four  feet  high,  pro- 
ducing dense  panicles  of  rose-coloured  flowers. 

"  Borvmannia  vcrbascifolia,  Gardner. — A 
fine  herbaceous  plant  about  four  feet  high, 
with  a  large  loose  panicle  of  orange  flowers, 
belonging  to  the  Mutisia  group  of  Com- 
posites. 

"  Lavoisiera  imbricata,  De  Candolle. — 
This  is  one  of  the  beautiful  Melastomaceous 
shrubs,  with  small  leaves  and  large  flowers, 
which  are  so  common  in  the  Gold  and  Dia- 
mond districts  of  Brazil.  It  grows  naturally 
gregariously  in  a  moist  peaty  soil. 

"  Siphocampylus  duploserratus,  Pohl. — A 
fine  subscandent  species,  with  large  flowers. 


Flowers  large  and 


"  Naposanlhus  Braziliensis,  Gardner. — A 
fine  little  suffruticose  plant,  belonging  to  the 
Cyrtandreous  division  of  Gesnerads,  and  re- 
markable as  being  one  of  the  only  two  plants 
belonging  to  this  tribe  that  are  natives  of  the 
American  continent.  In  appearance  it  is  not 
unlike  a  species  of  Streptocarpus. 

"  Citrosma  obovatum,  Gardner. — A  small 
shrub,  worthy  of  being  introduced,  not  only 
as  a  botanical  curiosity,  but  for  the  rich  lemon 
odour  of  all  its  parts. 

"  Talauma  fragrantissima,  Hooker. — A 
fine  large  tree  belonging  to  the  natural  Order 
of  Magnoliads.  The  flowers  are  large,  pale- 
yellow,  and  powerfully  odoriferous.  It  grows 
naturally  in  moist  swampy  places,  and  not 
unfrequently  flowers  when  not  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high. 

"  Passiflora  speciosa,  Gardner. — A  climber, 
with  large  scarlet  flowers  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter. 

"  There  are,  besides  these,  many  fine  Com- 
posites, Cinclionads,  Myrtle-blooms,  Melas- 
tomads,  particularly  Pleromas,  Bignoniads, 
Begoniads,  Ferns,  &c,  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  cultivators.  The  first  eight 
species  of  this  list  grew  at  such  an  elevation 
as  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  green- 
house plants." 

From  Pernambuco  the  following  plants 
still  remain  to  be  introduced  as  ornaments  to 
our  hot-houses  : — 

"  Cochlospermum  serratifolium,  De  Can- 
dolle.— Grows  in  a  dry  sandy  soil.  A  beautiful 
shrub  reaching  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  with  straight  upright  branches,  which 
at  the  first  period  of  flowering  are  almost 
destitute  of  leaves,  the  few  tDat  do  appear 
being  confined  to  the  flowerless  boughs.  The 
flowers,  which  are  large  and  of  a  shining 
golden  colour,  are  produced  in  large  panicles. 

"  Eschweilera  sp.  n. — This  is  the  smallest 
species  of  the  natural  order  to  which  it  be- 
longs (  Lecythis)  that  I  have  seen  producing 
flowers.  It  would  not  only  be  very  orna- 
mental, but  also  a  great  botanical  curiosity 
from  the  remarkable  structure  of  its  curious 
pale-yellow  flow  jrs.    It  grows  in  sandy  places. 

"  Hancornia  speciosa,  Gomez. — The  fruit 
of  this  plant,  I  have  no  doubt,  could  be  pro- 
duced in  England,  as  the  tree  is  small. 

"  Gompkia  Fieldingiana,  Gardner  MSS. 
— A  most  beautiful  shrub,  with  large  bright 
green  leaves,  and  long  spikes  of  yellow 
blossom,  also  growing  in  very  sandy  places  ; 
besides  this  there  are  at  least  two  other  fine 
species  of  the  same  genus. 

"  Norantea,  sp. — A  very  remarkable  and 
truly  beautiful  climbing  shrub.  The  spikes 
of  crimson  bracts  and  flowers  are  often  up- 
wards of  two  feet  long.  It  grows  in  rather 
moist  sandy  places." 
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Mr.  Gardner  mentions  also  a  very  singular 
aquatic  plant,  called  Utri.cularia  nelumbifolia, 
which  he  met  with  in  his  excursions  in  the 
Organ  Mountains,  in  Brazil  : — 

"  What  is  most  curious,"  he  observes,  "  it 
is  only  to  be  met  with  growing  in  the  water 
which  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  of  a 
large  Tillandsia  that  inhabits  abundantly  an 
arid  rocky  part  of  the  mountain  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  leaves  are  borne  upon  petioles, 
upwards  of  a  foot  long,  are  peltate,  and  up- 
wards of  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
flowering  scape  is  about  two  feet  long,  and 
bears  at  its  extremity  about  half-a-dozen  large 
purple  flowers.  Besides  the  ordinary  method 
of  seed,  it  propagates  itself  by  runners,  which 
it  throws  out  from  the  base  of  the  scape. 
These  runners  are  always  found  directing 
themselves  towards  the  nearest  Tillandsia, 
where  they  insert  their  point  into  the  water, 
which  gives  origin  to  a  new  plant,  which, 
in  its  turn,  sends  out  another  shoot.  In  this 
manner  I  have  seen  not  less  than  six  plants 
united  to  each  other," 

In  another  excursion  on  the  same  moun- 
tains, he  met  with  the  beautiful  little  Epi- 
phyllum, Russellianurn,  which  he  thus  refers 
to: — 

"  The  first  night  was  spent  by  the  side  of 
a  little  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent, 
a  beautiful  spot,  and  one  near  which  I  found 
many  fine  plants.  The  first  that  attracted 
my  attention  was  what  I  then  imagined  to  be 
a  fine  individual  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  in 
full  flower,  hanging  from  the  trunk  of  a  large 
tree  that  was  bent  over  the  stream.  As  I 
wanted  to  add  a  few  specimens  of  it  to  my 
collection,  I  soon  managed  to  put  myself  in 
possession  of  the  whole  plant,  when,  to  my 
surprise  and  delight,  I  found  it  to  be  a  new 
species.  I  have  named  it  E.  Russellianurn, 
in  honour  of  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford ;  and  living  plants  which  I  then  sent 
home  are  now  in  the  gardens  of  England  ; 
but  nowhere  have  I  seen  it  well-grown.  It 
will  most  assuredly  never  succeed  in  the  dry 
heat  in  which  the  mass  of  the  Cactus  tribe 
grows  so  well.  In  its  native  country  it  grows 
in  a  much  cooler  region  than  its  congener,  E. 
truncatum.  During  my  several  journeys  to 
and  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  range,  I  always 
found  the  latter  species  confined  to  the  dense 
virgin  forests  below  the  elevation  of  4500  feet ; 
while,  from  that  point  to  upwards  of  6000  feet, 
the  former  alone  was  always  seen,  either  attach- 
ing itself  to  the  stems  of  trees,  or  to  the  faces 
of  shaded  rocks,  and  (lowering  when  the  ther- 
mometer falls  sometimes  at  daybreak  to 
42"." 

This  beautiful  Epiphyllum  is  indeed  seldom 
met  with  in  a  healthy  and  free-blooming  con- 


dition, ar.d  this  account  seems  to  explain  the 
reason — Like  many  other  plants  it  has  been 
too  much  p'imperfd  in  a  hot  atmosphere. 
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The   great    diversity    of    hybrid    varieties 
which  are  hardy  has  almost  altered   the  cha- 
racter of  this  splendid  shrub  ;  and  instead  of 
the    few    species    which,    until    late    years, 
limited  our    colours    to    the   white    and  dull 
lilac,  we  have  every  conceivable  shade — from 
white  to  dark  purple  and  deep  crimson  ;  and 
not  long  since  Mr.  Smith,  of  Norbiton,   pro- 
duced all  the  shades  of  yellow.     This  was  a 
hybrid  between   the  white  ponticum  and  the 
yellow  Azalea,  and  no  subject  is  so  much  in- 
debted  to   the  cross  fertilization  of  different 
species.   We  owe  the  hardy  crimsons  to  various 
crosses  with  the  magnificent  but  tender  ar- 
boreum,  which,  applied   to  our    hardy  kinds, 
produced  the  robust  varieties  which  had  pre- 
viously nothing  to  boast  in  the  way  of  colour. 
The  forms  of  the  flower  have  been  improved  as 
much  as  the  colour ;  and  the  common  ponticum 
and  maximum,  in  their  original  poverty  and 
sameness,  are  giving  place  to  the  most  beautiful 
collections  of  cross-bred   varieties,   improved 
in  foliage,  habit,  and  colour.     The  most  hand- 
some of  our  originally  distinct  species  was  the 
Catarvbiense,  the   seedlings  of  which  are   in- 
clined to  sport  into  several  shades.     The  habit 
and  foliage  of  this   species  were  by   far  the 
best,  and  were  it   not  for  the  great  diversity 
preventing  it,  many  of  them  would  have  been 
named.     This,   however,  was  found  to  be  an 
endless  task,  and  after  a  few  had  been  dis- 
tinguished, the  practice  was  dropped,  except 
where   the    distinction    was  remarkable,   and 
also   scarce.     The   similarity  of  hundreds   in 
the  same  way  prevented  this :  and  although 
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many  have  been  begun  to  be  distributed 
under'particular  names,  the  individuals  finding 
so  many  seedlings  come  much  alike,  (varying, 
at  most,  but  a  trifle  in  the  shade  of  colour,) 
the  thing  seems  to  have  been  given  up.  We 
have  had  •  Russellianums,  and  Waterianums, 
and  Cunninghamiis,  and  Smithiis,  in  great 
abundance,  the  raisers  having  turned  out  whole 
batches  of  seedlings,  though  of  fifty  shades, 
under  the  same  designation.  Alta-clerense 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  hardy  of  the 
crimson  kinds,  and  the  most  valuable.  Mr. 
Waterer  named  more  than  anybody,  perhaps, 
unless  it  were  Smith  of  Norbiton  ;  but  as  they 
were  seedlings  selected  for  their  colour,  all  that 
came  near  each  other  were  turned  out  as  the 
same  variety  in  many  instances.  Every  year, 
however,  now  produces  something  new  from 
peculiar  crosses,  and  last  year  Messrs.  Lucombe 
and  Co.  produced  a  very  grand  one  from  cam- 
panulatum.  We  have  every  right,  therefore, 
to  expect  that  much  more  will  yet  be  done, 
more  especially  as  all  the  hybrids  (so  called) 
bear  seed,  and  give  rise  to  such  a  diversity, 
tliat  no  one  need  plant  two  of  a  colour.  Even 
the  crosses  between  Azaleas  and  Rhododen- 
drons bear  seed,  and  there  is  no  calculating 
what  may  be  produced  when  the  fertilization, 
artificially  carried  on,  may  include  some  of 
the  brightest  and  best  of  the  two  classes.  There' 
is  no  plant  more  beautiful  in  a  shrubbery. 


THE    RADISH. 

The  different  varieties  of  Radish,  cultivated 
for  their  roots,  are  all  derived  from  the 
Raphamis  sativus  of  Linnseus,  a  native  of 
China.  .  Some  of  the  varieties  are  said  to 
have  been  introduced  to  England  in  1548  ; 
at  any  rate,  four  sorts  appear  to  have  been  cul- 
tivated by  old  Gerard  in  the  latter  part  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

The  different  varieties  of  this  root  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
Spring  Radishes,  which  come  into  use  early 
in  the  year,  and  may  be  continued  by  repeated 
sowings  all  through  the  summer  ;  and  the 
Autumn  Radishes,  which  come  into  use  in 
the  autumn,  and  some  of  which  may  be  stored 
for  winter  use. 

SPRING    RADISHES 

naturally  divide  into  the  long-rooted,  and  the 
round,  or  turnip-rooted,  varieties.  To  begin 
with  those  having  long  roots  : — 

The  Long  Scarlet  Radish  is  the  same  as  the 
Early  Frame,  Short  Top,  and  a  host  of  other 
names,  which  are  applied  by  dealers  and  seed- 
savers,  when  they  select  roots  for  seed  pos- 
sessing any  quality  a  little  differing  from  the 
common  state  of  the  plant.  Very  desirable 
varieties  are  thus  obtained  at  times,  but  they 


are  seldom  of  sufficient  stability  to  be  worth  a 
distinct  name.  This  is  the  sort  cultivated 
most  extensively  for  the  London  markets, 
where  colour  being  an  object  of  some  import- 
ance, those  varieties  with  the  most  transparent 
skin  and  of  the  deepest  hue  are  preferred.  The 
top,  or  shoulder,  of  the  root  of  this  sort  gene- 
rally grows  a  little  out  of  the  ground,  and  the 
colour,  whatever  its  shade,  is  equally  intense 
to  the  extremity.  The  flesh  is  clear  and 
colourless,  and  very  crisp  when  grown  rapidly. 
The  Long  Salmon  Radish  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  above,  but  appears  to  be  suf- 
ficiently distinct  to  be  kept  separate.  It  is  of 
a  paler  red  colour,  which  is  gradually  lessened 
until  the  end  of  the  root  is  quite  white.  It 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  before  the  other. 
The  Long  Purple  Radish  is  a  very  early 
variety,  of  very  good  quality,  and  the  seed- 
leaves  being  large,  it  is  one  of  the  best  to  grow 
as  a  small  salad.  The  root  grows  partially 
out  of  the  ground,  and  is  of  a  deep  purple 
colour  at  top,  becoming  paler  towards  the 
extremity.  The  flesh  is  white,  and  good 
flavoured. 

The  Long  White  Radish  grows  with  the 
root  below  the  surface,  or  very  little  exposed, 
of  a  white  colour,  with  transparent  flesh,  of 
a  mild  delicate  flavour.  A  very  old  sort,  and 
deserving  more  notice  both  from  its  merits 
and  colour,  as  a  contrast  to  the  others.  It  is 
about  a  week  later  in  coming  into  use  than 
those  before  mentioned. 

The  Long  White  Russian  Radish  is  a  week 
later  than  the  last,  is  a  stronger  grower,  and 
closely  approaches  the  Autumn  varieties  in 
several  respects.  The  root  attains  a  lar°-e 
size,  and  is  good  for  a  long  time,  not  running 
to  seed  so  soon  as  most  others.  The  root  has 
a  thick  rind,  and  is  of  a  nutty,  rather  hot 
flavour.  By  successive  sowings  in  a  rich, 
moist  soil,  it  may  be  had  for  use  all  through 
the  summer. 

The  Mons  twisted  Radish  is  a  long  white 
radish,  the  root  looking  not  unlike  a  crooked 
stick  of  horse-radish,  growing  about  the  same 
thickness,  and  being  of  nearly  equal  size 
throughout  its  length,  which  generally  exceeds 
a  foot.  The  leaves  are  not  so  strong-growing 
as  those  of  the  last,  and  the  flesh  of  the  root 
is  white,  firm,  and  rather  insipid  in  taste.  It 
is  a  good  summer  variety,  as  it  does  not  soon 
run  to  seed. 

Other  varieties  of  long  Radishes  are  named 
and  praised,  as  the  Semi-long  Scarlet,  and 
Rose-coloured  Semi-long ;  but,  as  their  names 
seem  to  imply,  they  are  most  probably  merely 
selected  from  the  first  sort,  but  it  is  only 
by  such  selections,  however,  that  first-rate 
varieties  can  be  procured. 

The  same  observations  with  regard  to  the 
selection  of  roots  from  which  to  save  seed, 
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applies  still  more  '  rcibly  in  the  case  of  the 
Turnip-routed  R.idi.hes,  which  appear  to  de- 
generate sooner  than  the  long-rooted  sorts,  as 
might  be  expected,  as  they  are  further  re- 
moved in  structure  from  the  original  type  of 
the  species.  The  following  sorts  are  perhaps 
all  that  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  worthy 
of  a  separate  description. 

The  Common  White  Turnip  Radish,  is  the 
sort  most  usually  grown  for  early  use.  The 
h-aves  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  of  the 
long-rooted  varieties,  and  the  root  when  true, 
is  round,  and  flattened  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
the  tap  root  being  small  and  fibrous.  The 
flesh  is  transparent,  mild  and  sweet. 

The  Early  While  Dutch  Turnip  Radish, 
is  an  earlier  and  smaller  sort  than  the  last  ; 
the  flesh  not  so  transparent,  and  of  a  clear 
white  colour.     A  very  desirable  variety. 

The  Early  While  French.  Turnip  Radish, 
i-  earlier  than  the  common,  with  larger  leaves, 
and  roots  of  an  inverted  pear  shape,  stained  at 
top  with  purple. 

The  Scarlet  or  Crimson  Turnip  Radish,  is 
t lie  sort  usually  grown  near  London,  and  varies 
ily  in  colour  and  shape,  if  great  attention 
is  not  paid  in  selecting  the  roots.  It  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  from  France  about 
1802.  It  is  fit  for  use  at  the  same  time  as  the 
White,  but  is  a  coarser  grower,  and  is  seldom 
seen  of  so  good  a  shape.  The  flesh  is  crisp, 
mild,  and  well  flavoured. 

The  Purple  Turnip  Radish  greatly  re- 
91  nihles  the  last,  except  in  colour  ;  being 
equal  to  that  in  all  respects,  and  is  equally 
deserving  of  cultivation. 

The  Yclluir  Turnip  Radish  is  a  sort 
approaching  the  next  section  very  closely  ; 
hut  is  an  excellent  summer  radish,  not  being 
more  than  a  week  later  than  those  above  men- 
tioned. Its  haves  arc  large  and  pale-coloured  ; 
the  root  is  ovate,  with  a  roughish,  pale  brown 
coat,  and  white  flesh,  which  is  firm,  and  very 
good,  although  rather  hot.  It  will  attain  a 
diameter  of  three  inches. 

The  New  Yellow  short- lopped  Radish  is  of 
a  short  cylindrical  form,  and  is  recommended 
as  not  running  to  flower  SO  quickly  as  the  long 
varieties  in  hot  weather. 

AUTUMN    KADISIIES. 

Tut-,  varieties  included  in  this  section  are 
all,  or  nearly  all,  derived  from  the  Black 
Spanish,  requiring,  like  that  sort,  a  conshl  ru- 
ble time  to  arrive  at  perfection. 

The  Round  Brown  Radish  is  of  rather 
irregular  shape,  and  requires  to  be  used  com- 
paratively young,  as  it  i-  apt  to  become  hollow. 
The  leaves  are  long,  and  grow  upright  ;  the 
skin  is  brownish,  mottled  with  green  ;  and  the 
flesh  is  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  of  mild 
flavour,  ami  rather  -oft  consistence. 
■17. 


The  White  Spanish  Radish  has  an  oval 
bulb,  growing  to  a  large  size,  with  firm  solid 
white  flesh,  of  rather  hot  flavour. 

The  Brown  oblong  Radish  has  rather  a 
a  small  root,  pear-shaped,  with  a  rough 
brown  coat,  marked  with  white  rings.  The 
leaves  arc  spreading,  and  of  a  dark  green 
colour.  The  flesh  is  firm,  white,  with  a  hot 
taste.  It  is  hardier  than  the  preceding  varie- 
ties, and  is  good  for  late  use. 

The  Blach  Spanish  Radish  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  with  a  small  tap  root,  and  attains  a 
large  size.  The  leaves  are  long  and  spreading, 
the  colour  of  the  root  is  black,  and  the  flesh 
is  solid,  white,  with  a  hot  flavour.  This  is 
the  sort  most  usually  seen  in  the  market. 

The  Large  Purple  Winter  Radish,  or 
Purple  Spanish  Radish,  is  a  white  variety  of 
great  excellence,  closely  resembling  the  la^t, 
but  with  a  purple  skin. 

The  Lon;j-leaced  White  Turnip  Radish  is 
a  new  variety  of  considerable  excellence. 
The  root  is  pear-shaped,  remarkably  flat  at 
the  bottom.  The  leaves  are  nearly  entire, 
long,  and  narrow,  distinguishing  it  at  once 
from  all  the  other  varieties.  The  flesh  ia 
tender,  mild,  and  excellent. 

The  above  varieties,  if  sown  in  July,  will 
come  into  use  in  succession  through  the 
autumn  and  winter.  The  last  sort  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  used  as  an  autumn  crop,  as  not 
likely  to  last  so  long  in  perfection  as  tlie- 
stronger  flavoured  varieties. 

In  order  to  have  radishes  in  perfection,  they- 
should  be  grown  on  a  free  soil,  well  enriched,, 
well  pulverized,  and  always  moist  iu  the  sum- 
mer time  ;  in  the  winter,  or  early  spring,  a 
dry  warm  border  should  be  chosen  ;  but  even 
there  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  parched  or  dry,  or  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  very  late  and  indifferent  crop. 
In  private  gardens  the  first  crop  is  frequently 
sown  in  a  frame,  or  on  a  slight  hot-bed  pro- 
tected by  mats.  About  the  middle  of  January 
is  early  enough  to  make  and  sow  these  bcJs^ 
which  may  be  formed  of  tree  leaves,  or  dung, 
or  both  mixed,  about  two  feet  high,  on  which 
either  frames  and  lights,  or  hooped  sticks  to 
bear  mats,  may  be  placed.  On  the  surface  of 
the  dung  put  about  six  inches  of  light  mould 
and  leaf-mould  mixed,  and  then  sow  the  seed. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up,  all  the  air  possi- 
ble must  be  given  to  prevent  them  being 
drawn,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
bed  from  becoming  dry  by  gentle  waterings 
often  repeated.  These  beds  are  also  some- 
times planted  with  potatoes,  and  the  radishes 
are  sown  over  them.  The  long  scarlet  varie- 
ties of  radish  aroused  for  this  crop,  but  a  little 
of  the  wdiitc  turnip  radish  may  be  mixed  w  illi 
the  seed. 

If  the  above  plan  is  followed,  then  thi  liv-t 
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out-door  crop  may  be  sown  towards  the  middle 
of  February,  earlier  or  not  as  the  season  may 
promise.  But  if  all  the  crops  are  grown  out 
of  doors,  then  the  first  sowing  should  he  made 
on  a  light  well-prepared  and  sheltered  border, 
as  early  as  the  weather  permits,  and  the  beds 
must  be  protected  with  litter  uutil  all  danger 
from  frost  is  past.  Lettuces,  onions,  and 
carrots  are  generally  sown  with  them — some- 
times one,  two,  or  all  the  sorts  together,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation.  As 
«oon  as  the  weeds  are  troublesome  they  must 
be  pulled  up  by  hand  ;  and  if  carrots  are 
mixed  with  the  radishes,  a  careful  thinning  of 
all  should  be  made  as  soon  as  they  get  into 
the  rough  leaf.  Continuous  sowings  of  radishes 
should  be  made,  at  first  about  a  fortnight 
apart,  and  in  the  summer  every  week,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  young  and  tender 
roots.  An  excellent  place  to  grow  radishes 
in  hot  weather  is  in  the  trenches  between 
asparagus  beds.  The  ground  should  be  dug 
up  lightly,  plenty  of  rotten  dung  being  dug 
in,  and  the  seed  sown  and  watered,  and  well 
attended  to  in  that  respect  afterwards.  The 
tall  stems  of  the  asparagus  affords  the  young 
plants  a  most  serviceable  shade. 

The  autumn  radishes  should  be  sown  in 
July,  in  a  well-prepared  piece  of  ground. 
Continue  to  water  if  the  weather  keep  dry,  as, 
if  the  plants  get  stunted  in  a  young  state, 
they  will  hardly  recover  themselves  after- 
wards. When  in  the  rough  leaf,  thin  them 
out  to  about  six  inches  apart,  and  keep  them 
free  from  weeds.  If  any  of  the  sorts  are 
wanted  for  winter  use,  take  them  up  before 
the  frost  spoils  them,  and  store  them  in  sand 
in  the  same  way  as  carrots. 


THE  FENNEL  AND  ALLIED  PLANTS. 

The  Fennel  (Fceniculum  officinale  or  Ane- 
ihum  Fceniculum)  occurs  in  such  abundance 
on  chalky  cliffs,  and  similar  places,  especially 
in  the  south  of  England,  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  it  to  be  only  a  naturalized  plant. 
Its  uses  as  an  ingredient  in  sauces,  and  for 
garnishing,  are  well  known. 

The  varieties  are  trifling,  except  the  last. 
They  are  chiefly  the  result  of  colour,  as  the 
common,  green,  or  sweet,  the  dark  green,  and 
the  red,  the  latter  having  a  reddish  or  crimson 
tinge  in .  the  young  leaf-stalks  and  leaves, 
sometimes  retaining  the  colour  tlirough  the 
season.  The  last  variety  is  the  Fi?wchio  of 
the  Italians,  the  swelling-stalk  and  leaf-stalks 
of  which  are  blanched,  and  eaten  in  various 
ways  on  the  continent.  By  many  this  has  been 
described  as  a  distinct  and  annual  species,  but  it 
■is  now  considered  only  a  variety  of  the  common. 

The  common  fennel  being  a  strong  growing 
perennial,  attaining  the  height  of  six  feet,  and 


the  root  lasting  in  a  serviceable  state  several 
years,  it  should  be  sown  or  planted  in  a 
corner  where  it  need  not  be  disturbed,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  perennial  herb  border  where 
it  will  not  shade  other  things.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  well  dug  ground  in  March  or 
April  ;  if  in  rows,  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  should  be  thinned 
out  to  stand  six  or  nine  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  Little,  after  attention  is  needed,  except 
to  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  to  dig 
between  the  plants,  adding  a  little  dung,  in 
early  spring.  Fennel  is  easily  forced  when 
necessary,  by  potting  up  a  few  plants,  and 
placing  them  in  a  gentle  heat.  If  necessary 
the  old  plants  will  divide  when  three  years 
old,  and  they  may  be  so  increased,  but  when 
this  is  desirable  it  is  better  to  let  one  plant 
perfect  its  seed  the  previous  season,  and  sow 
in  the  following  spring,  destroying  the  old 
plants  when  the  young  ones  are  strong  enough 
to  supply  their  place. 

The  finochio  is  much  more  tender  than  the 
common  fennel,  and  where  it  is  in  request,  a 
sowing  should  be  made,  every  year  in  order  to 
have  a  good  succession.  The  sowing  and  cul- 
ture is  nearly  the  same  as  above,  only  that  as 
the  thick  succulent  flower-stems  and  leaf-stalks 
are  the  parts  here  wanted,  a  richer  ground 
and  finer  tilth  should  be  here  maintained,  and 
the  crop  should  be  regularly  watered  in  dry 
weather.  When  once  a  good  stock  of  plants 
is  on  hand,  this  vegetable  may  be  had  every 
day  in  the  year,  if  wanted — from  January  until 
ready  in  the  open  ground  by  blanching  and 
forcing,  like  sea-kale  or  rhubaa-b  ;  by  merely 
blanching  or  earthing  up  when  it  begins  to 
grow  in  the  open  ground  ;  and  then  when  the 
season  is  too  far  advanced,  and  the  first  stems 
have  got  woody,  by  cutting  them  down,  and 
blanching  the  fresh  growth,  until  the  frost 
checks  the  operation,  when  the  first  method 
comes  into  play  again.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  always  better  to  use  the  blauching-pot,  than 
to  merely  mould  the  plants  up  ;  as,  indepen- 
dent of  its  neater  look,  it  keeps  the  vegetable 
clean,  and  fitter  for  use.  Finochio  is  highly 
esteemed  in  Italy,  raw  as  a  salad  by  itself,  and 
also  cooked  in  various  ways. 

DILL. 

The  Dill  (Anethmn  graveolens)  is  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced to  this  country  in  1570.  The  scent 
of  the  plant  is  very  aromatic  ;  it  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  fennel  in  appearance,  but  is  smaller 
in  every  respect.  It  flowers  in  June  in  its 
second  year's  growth,  being  a  biennial.  It  is 
used  in  various  soups,  sauces,  and  pickles,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  formerly,  although  still  a 
good  deal  used  in  mediiine. 
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Dill  should  be  sown  where  intended  to  re- 
main, as  it  does  not  bear  transplanting,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  nearly  all  biennial  plants. 
Select  a  light  open  piece  of  ground,  and  sow  in 
March  or  April,  in  drills,  about  nine  inches 
or  a  foot  apart,  and  thin  the  plants  out  to  three 
or  four  inches  asunder,  when  strong  enough. 
If  necessary,  a  sowing  may  be  made  in  autumn, 
which  will  stand  the  winter,  and  be  in  early 
For  use  in  spring.  A  few  plants  left  untouched 
in  the  spring,  will  furnish  abundance  of  seed 
lor  the  next  crops. 

CHERVIL. 

The  Chervil  (Anthrixcics  Cerefullum),M  not 
a  true  native  of  these  islands,  has,  like  many 
other  plants  more  in  use  in  ancient  days  than 
now  as  condiments,  established  a  strong  claim 
to  be  considered  indigenous,  occurring  in  many 
places  apparently  wild.  The  young  leaves 
were  formerly  much  used  in  soups  and  salads, 
but  are  comparatively  seldom  asked  for  now. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  more  than  a 
foot  high,  and  flowering  in  June,  or  later, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  plants. 

If  in  request,  frequent  sowings  should  be 
made  from  March  to  August,  but  in  general 
one  or  two  sowings  are  enough  ;  but  in  sum- 
mer it  soon  runs  to  seed,  and  should  therefore 
be  sowed  often,  if  wanted  at  all.  Sow  the  seed 
in  shallow  drills,  about  nine  inches  apart,  and 
water  if  in  dry  weather  ;  keep  down  weeds, 
and  thin  the  young  plants  if  they  are  too 
crowded.  A  few  plants  left  will  supply  plenty 
of  seed.  There  is  a  variety  with  very  much 
curled  leaves  in  the  French  gardens. 


SCOKZONERA,     SALSIFY,    AND     SKTRREr. 

The  above  roots  being  cultivated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  also  being  in  season  at  the  same 
time,  as  well  as  being  used  in  nearly  the  same 
ways,  will  admit  of  being  treated  of  under 
one  head. 

The  Scorzonera  (Scorziwcnt  hispanica)  is 
a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  this  country  before  1.576.  It  is  a 
hardy  perennial,  the  stem  in  the  second  year 
attaining  a  height  of  three  feet,  the  lower 
leaves  are  long  tod  narrow,  and  the  compound 
flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  are  yellow. 
The  root  is  long  ami  taper,  being  nearly  an 
inch  thick  at  the  crown  ;  it  has  a  very  bitter 
taste,  so  that  they  require  scraping  and  steeping 
in  water  before  being  cooked. 

The  Salsify  (Ti'agopogoH  porrifolius)  is  a 
rather  rare  native  of  England,  occurring  occa- 
sionally in  light  moist  meadows,  and  similar 
places.  The  root  is  biennial,  long,  and  taper- 
ing ;  the  stem  rises  about  three  feet  high,  with 
smooth  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  leek, 
even  more  than  do  those  of  the  last  plant. 
The  flowers  are  purple,  expanding  in  June, 
and  the  seeds  have  a  feathery  down  attached 


to  them.  The  young  stalks  in  the  second 
season's  growth,  when  the  roots  are  useless, 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus. 

The  Skirret  (Sium  Slsarum)  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  was  introduced  to  this  country  in 
1548.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant,  with  a 
stem  about  a  foot  high,  the  leaves  near  the 
ground  are  pinnate,  and  its  white  flowers  are 
produced  in  July.  The  root  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  a  small  dahlia,  each  tuber  being 
from  two  to  three  inches  long. 

Although  the  first  and  last  of  these  plants 
are  perennial,  yet  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
roots  it  is  far  preferable  to  raise  the  crop  from 
seed  every  year,  thus  treating  them  all  as 
annuals.  A  few  plants  allowed  to  stand  over 
the  winter  will  always  furnish  plenty  of  seed. 
They  all  prefer  a  rich,  light  soil,  which  should 
be  trenched  previous  to  sowing  the  seed.  One 
sowing  is  generally  enough,  but  where  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  sow  again,  any  time 
from  the  last  week  in  March,  to  the  first  in 
May,  will  do,  the  sowings  being  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  apart;  about  the  middle  of 
April  will  be  soon  enough  where  only  one 
sowing  is  made.  Sow  in  drills,  depositing  the 
seed  not  quite  half  an  inch  deep.  The  drills 
should  be  a  foot  apart  for  the  two  first-named 
plants,  and  nine  inches  for  the  skirret.  When 
the  plants  are  well  up,  thin  them  out,  so  that 
they  stand  as  far  apart  as  half  the  width  be- 
tween the  drills,  and  keep  them  clear  of  weeds, 
and  the  ground  well  stirred  amongst  them. 
With  this  treatment  some  of  the  roots  will  be 
lit  for  use  at  the  end  of  August,  and  the  others 
will  continue  the  supply  until  they  begin  to 
grow  again  in  the  spring.  They  maybe  taken 
up  when  frost  approaches,  and  stored  like 
carrots,  or  as  the  winters  are  seldom  hard 
enough  to  kill  them,  many  prefer  to  leave 
them  in  the  ground  till  wanted.  They  are 
boiled  or  stewed  in  various  ways,  and  vary 
the  supply  at  table  in  the  winter,  although 
they  are  not  so  much  in  demand  now  as  for- 
merly, when  the  number  of  vegetables  pro- 
curable at  that  season  was  not  so  great  as  at 
present. 

NEW  PLANTS  IN  THE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S    GARDEN. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the 
new  Journal  published  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  is  the  account  of  novelties 
in  the  shape  of  plants  and  fruits,  which  through 
various  channels  fall  into  their  hands,  and  are 
cultivated  at  Chiswick.  From  this  source,  we 
have  already  on  one  or  two  occasions  quoted 
the  descriptions  given  of  some  of  these  novel- 
ties ;  and  to  the  same  source  we  are  indebted 
for  the  following  notices  : — 

Abutllon  rujinerve,  (rusty  nerved  Abu- 
tilon.)  —This  is  :l  half-shrubby  downy  plant, 
l.  i.  -2 
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with  stalked  cordate  acuminate  leaves,  which 
are  bordered  with  small  crenatures,  and  are 
sometimes  extended  on  one  side  into  a  lobe. 
The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  A.  striatum, 
erect,  straw-coloured,  and  in  twos  or  threes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches.  They  are  succeeded 
by  ribbed,  wrinkled,  coarsely  hairy  seed- 
vessels.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings 
or  seeds,  and  grows  well  in  any  common 
garden  soil.  Such  treatment  as  is  generally 
given  to  the  Hibiscus  tribe  suits  it  perfectly. 
As  an  ornamental  plant  it  is  not  of  much  value, 
for  it  will  not  prove  hardy,  and  the  flowers 
are  not  showy  enough  for  the  green-house. — 
Sent  by  Dr.  Lippold  from  the  Rio  Doce,  and 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Sir  P.  de  Malpas 
Grey  Egerton,  Bart.  M.P. 

Adamia  versicolor,  (various  coloured 
Adamia.) — A  fine  bush,  with  much  the  appear- 
ance of  Hydrangea  japonica,  so  far  as  the 
foliage  is  concerned.  The  flowers,  however, 
are  quite  different.  They  form  a  pyramidal 
panicle  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and,  when 
expanded,  are  of  the  most  brilliant  violet  blue  ; 
when  in  bud  they  are  at  first  white,  but  gra- 
dually change  to  purple  and  violet,  until  their 
full  expansion,  when  they  measure  nearly  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  petals  are  seven  or 
occasionally  six  in  number,  and  form  a  seven 
or  six-pointed  star.  In  many  respects  the 
species  agrees  with  Adamia  cyanea,  but  its 
leaves  and  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  it  has 
twenty  stamens,  not  ten.  It  is  easily  grown 
in  any  good  soil,  and  requires  such  treat- 
ment as  is  generally  given  to  Hydrangeas 
and  similar  plants,  but  it  will  be  less  hardy 
than  they  are,  and  will  consequently  require 
the  protection  of  the  green -house.  It  is 
readily  increased  by  cuttings  treated  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  habit  of  this  plant  is  good, 
and  the  fine  large  panicle  of  blue  flowers  which 
it  bears  gives  it  a  very  ornamental  appearance. 
Moreover,  if  it  should  fruit  in  this  country,  its 
fine  blue  berries  will  be  as  pretty  as  the  flowers. 
— Mountains  of  Homj  Konq,  Mr.  Fortune, 
July,  1844. 

Atropa  acuminata,  (pointed-leaved  Atropa.) 
— This  plant  is  very  much  like  our  European 
A.  Belladonna;  but  its  leaves  are  firmer, 
narrower,  and  very  much  tapered  to  the 
point  ;  and  the  flowers  are  a  pale  dull  yellow, 
without  a  trace  of  the  chocolate  colour  so 
characteristic  of  the  European  Belladonna. 
The  berries  are  not  distinguishable.  It  is  a 
hardy  perennial,  growing  freely  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  and  easily  increased  either  by  seeds, 
or  by  dividing  the  old  roots  when  in  a  dormant 
state.  It  grows  about  four  feet  in  height,  and 
flowers  in  June  ami  July.  It  is  only  valuable 
as  a  distinct  kind  of  Deadly  Nightshade,  with 
yellow  flowers. — Received  from  Capt.  Wm. 
Munro  in  April,  1845,  and  said  to  have  been 


collected  in   Chinese  Tartary,  at  an  elevation 
of\  2,000  feet. 

Clematis  graveolens,  (strong-scented  Vir- 
gin's bower.) — A  small  slender  climbing  spe- 
cies, perfectly  destitute  of  hairiness,  except  on 
the  calyx  and  fruit.  Leaves  with  very  small 
ovate,  three-lobed  leaflets,  and  long  straggling 
footstalks.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  at  or 
near  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  pale 
yellow,  rather  pretty,  but  emitting  a  heavy 
smell,  which  is  more  disagreeable  than  plea- 
sant. It  is  a  hardy  climber,  very  neat,  and 
well  worth  cultivating.  It  grows  freely  in 
any  good  loamy  soil,  and  is  easily  increased 
by  cuttings.  The  seed  was  only  sown  on  the 
17  th  of  May,  1845,  and  the  plant  was  in  flower 
by  the  end  of  July,  1846. — Raised  from  seeds 
presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Honourable 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  E.  I.  Company, 
and  collected  by  Capt.  Wm.  Munro  in 
Chinese  Tartary  and  the  Snorvy  Passes,  at 
an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  in  October, 
1844. 

Fuchsia  tetradactyla,  (  four  -  fingered 
Fuchsia.) — A  slender  downy  plant  about  two 
feet  high,  with  very  soft  branches  of  a  dull 
crimson  colour.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  half  of 
which  belongs  to  their  stalks,  obovate-oblong, 
obtuse,  a  little  blistered  in  consequence  of 
their  lateral  veins  being  much  sunken.  The 
flowers,  which  are  small,  and  deep  rose  colour, 
grow  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
calyx  is  half  an  inch  long  ;  the  petals  much 
shorter  and  paler  than  the  lobes  of  the  calyx, 
flat,  blunt  ;  and  the  stamens  much  shorter 
than  the  petals  ;  the  st)de  longer  than  all, 
with  a  large  star-shaped  stigma  divided  into 
four  fleshy  finger-like  rays.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  F.  thymifolia  and  cylindrica.  It  appears  to 
be  a  green-house  plant.  As  yet  it  has  been 
grown  in  sandy  peat,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  succeed  under  the  same 
treatment  as  those  numerous  hybrids  which 
are  to  be  seen  during  the  summer  in  ever}' 
green-house.  Like  F.  fulgens,  it  has  a  large 
fleshy  root,  so  that  in  autumn  it  may  be  stowed 
away  in  any  corner,  where  it  may  be  kept 
comparatively  dry  and  free  from  frost  till 
spring.  Its  flowers  are,  however,  too  small 
to  render  it  interesting  to  any  except  botan- 
ists. —  Guatemala  ;  G.  U.  Skinner,  Esq., 
April  4,  1846. 

Jacquemontia  canescens,  (hoary  Jacque- 
montia.) — A  perennial  twining  plant,  with  the 
stems  and  leaves  closely  covered  with  a  short 
down,  which  is  brown  and  white,  and  by  no 
means  justifies  the  name  of  canescens  given 
the  species  by  M.  Kunth.  The  leaves  are 
about  two  inches  long,  of  a  firm  texture,  con- 
cave, heart-shaped  at  the  base,  with  an  oblong 
outline  which   is   rather  wavj'.     The  flowers 
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grow  in  close  cymes  of  from  nine  to  eleven 
each,  on  stalks  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  They  are  of  a  clear  bright  blue,  and 
very  handsome.  The  corolla  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  across,  with  a  Hat  limb,  a  very  short  tube, 
and  long  projecting  stamens.  The  species  lias 
been  regarded  by  M.  Choisy  as  a  variety  of 
Jacqutmontia  violacea,  the  Convolvulus  pent- 
anthus  of  gardens,  but  it  is  certainly  quite 
distinct  and  far  handsomer.  It  grows  freely 
in  soil  composed  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
loam,  mixed  with  a  little  sand.  In  this  country 
it  must  be  treated  as  a  green-house  climber, 
and  its  slender  stems  trained  round  a  trellis 
fixed  in  a  pot,  or  it  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
border  of  the  house  and  trained  up  the  rafters. 
In  cither  place  it  will  succeed  very  well,  and 
flower  abundantly  during  summer  and  autumn. 
It  strikes  readily  from  cuttings  prepared  in 
the  usual  way.  It  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
our  collections  of  green-house  creepers,  as  its 
habit  is  neat,  and  the  flowers  are  of  the  same 
colour  and  larger  than  in  the  J.  violacea  just 
noticed. — Fusagasvga,  in  Bogota,  Mr.  Hart- 
meg. 

Lysimachia  Candida,  (white  flowered  Loose- 
strife.)—This  is  a  dwarf,  compact,  dark-green 
herbaceous  plant,  growing  about  a  foot  high. 
It  is  perfectly  smooth.  The  radical  leaves 
are  narrowly  oval,  tapering  into  the  stalk,  and 
about  four  inches  long  ;  those  of  the  branches 
are  very  narrow,  and  somewhat  spathulate  ; 
all  of  them  are  very  obscurely  toothed  at  the 
edge,  or  show  some  tendency  to  be  so,  and  are 
marked  by  scattered  dark-purple  dots,  which 
are  not  seen  unless  the  leaves  are  viewed  by 
transmitted  light.  The  flowers  grow  in  close 
racemes,  are  white,  and  have  much  the  appear- 
ance of  those  of  L.  Ephemerum,  but  the 
corollas  are  much  larger.  From  the  short 
time  is  has  been  in  the  garden  it  is  impossible 
to  state  what  its  proper  mode  of  treatment  may 
be.  It  will  in  al!  probability  prove  hardy,  or 
at  least  enough  so  for  bedding  out  in  the 
flower-garden.  It  appears  to  be  a  plant  of 
free  growth,  and  likely  to  succeed  in  any  sort 
of  soil.  From  the  profuse  manner  in  which  it 
blossoms,  it  will  doubtless  be  abundantly  mul- 
tiplied from  seed. — liaised  from  the  soil  con- 
tained in  our  oftlie  boxes  seal  from  China  hi/ 
Mr.  Fortune,  April  6,  1846. 

Oncidium  unguiculatum,  (unguieulate,  or 
clawed-lipped  Oncid.)  —  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  yellow  Oncidiums  in  cultivation.  Its 
oval  shining  pseudo-bulbs  are  three  inches 
long.  The  leaves  are  a  foot  long  and  )}, 
inch  wide.  The  scape  is  three  feet  high,  and 
divided  into  several  slender  straight  rod-like 
branches,  over  which,  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  or  three  inches,  are  scattered  the.  fine 
large  flowers  in  a  one-sided  manner.  They 
are  nearly  2\  inches  long  and  about  I  ',  inch 


wide,  so  that  they  present  to  the  eye  a 
somewhat  narrowed  appearance.  This  is 
owing  to  the  form  of  the  lip,  which  is  pure 
bright  yellow,  with  a  long  stalk  to  the  trans- 
verse two-lobed  middle  segment.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  greenish-yellow,  spotted  with 
brown.  We  have  no  Oncidium  in  cultivation 
to  which  this  bears  much  resemblance.  It  is, 
however,  apparently  allied  to  the  O.  macro- 
ptcrum  of  Kichard  and  Galeotti,  if  any  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  from  the  slight  specific 
character  of  it,  published  in  the  Annates  ties 
Sciences.  In  that  plant,  however,  the  column- 
wings  are  said  to  be  extremely  broad,  and  no 
allusion  is  made  to  the  very  remarkable 
length  of  the  stalk  of  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  lip. — Purchased  at  a  sale  of  Mexican 
Orchids. 

Platijcodon  grandiflorus,  with  semi-double 
white  flowers.  —  This  is  a  striking  variety  of 
the  beautiful  Platyeodon  grandiflorus,  remark- 
able for  having  pure  white  blossoms,  consisting 
of  one  flve-lobed  corolla  placed  within  another 
so  exactly  that  the  two  constitute  a  large  white 
star  of  ten  points.  There  is  no  tendency  to 
further  irregularity  of  structure,  unless  it  be 
that  the  two  corollas  of  this  variety  are  flatter 
than  the  single  one  of  the  wild  blue  form. 
Although  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  this 
beautiful  thing  will  prove  hardy,  few  will 
deny  it  room  in  their  green-house.  It  appears 
to  grow  freely  in  any  sort  of  soil,  and  to  re- 
quire an  ample  supply  of  water  in  summer. 
Like  the  generality  of  plants  with  fleshy  roots, 
it  must  be  put  to  rest  in  autumn,  so  that 
in  winter  it  may  be  kept  quite  dry.  In  spring 
it  may  be  re-potted  and  started  to  grow  in 
the  usual  way.  It  strikes  very  freely  from 
cuttings. — China,  cultivated  in  nursery  gar- 
dens near  Shanghae,  Mr.  Fortune,  April, 
1845. 

Stcnanthiitin  frigidiini,  (frigid  Stonan- 
thium.) — This  is  a  perennial  grassy- leaved 
plant,  very  much  like  a  tuberose  in  appear- 
ance before  it  conies  into  blossom.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  dull  blackish-purple  colour 
of  its  flowers,  which  appear  in  drooping  pani- 
cled  leafy  racemes  at  the  tup  of  a  leafy  stem 
about  three  feet  high.  The  only  inter*  st  that 
attaches  to  this  plant  consists  in  its  poisonous 
qualities.  From  the  name  under  which  it 
was  sent  home  by  Mr.  llartweg  (Cebadella  de 
tierra  fria)  it  may  be  supposed  to  furnish  a 
part  of  the  venomous  Sabadilla  seeds  of  com- 
merce, from  which  Veratria  is  prepared.  Dr. 
Schiede  says  (Linnaa,  vol.  iv.  p.  226,)  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Orizaba,  where  it 
grows  wild,  know  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
horses  that  bite  it  ;  and  in  another  place  that 
it  is  called  the  "Scvoej.i."  It  is  probably  a 
hardy  perennial,  requiring  to  be  grown  in 
peat  >"il  aud  a  rather  moist   situation  during 
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summer.  It  is  increased  freely  by  dividing 
the  old  roots  when  in  a  state  of  rest.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  obtains  a 
height  of  two  or  three  feet.' — Common  in  the 
higher  parts  of  Anganguco  and  Ajusco,  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000  feet  on  the  mountains  of 
El  Guardo,  Mr.  Hartweg,  February,  1846. 
Stigmaphyllon  mucronatum,  (mucronate- 
leaved  Stigmaphyllon.) — This  is  a  twining 
plant  with  flesy  roots  and  opposite  ovate  ob- 
long leaves  terminated  by  a  small  point.  They 
are  of  a  bright  light  green  colour,  and  have  a 
pair  of  glands  on  the  stalk  just  where  the 
leaf  sets  on.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  canary 
yellow,  rather  larger  than  a  shilling,  with 
spoon-shaped  brown  petals,  delicately  fringed 
and  wrinkled  ;  they  grow  in  small  clusters. 
In  this  country  it  must  be  treated  as  a  green- 
house plant.  It  will  succeed  best  if  planted 
out  ill  the  border  of  the  house  and  trained  up 
the  rafters.  When  kept  in  a  pot  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  trellis  made,  round  which  the 
branches  can  be  trained.  Any  good  garden 
soil  seems  to  suit  it,  and  it  strikes  readily 
enough  from  cuttings.  As  it  has  a  thick 
fleshy  root,  it  requires  but  a  small  supply  of 
water  after  it  has  made  its  growth  for  the 
season.  If  the  species  flowers  freely,  it  will 
be  a  desirable  plant  owing  to  its  neat  habit, 
which  is  that  of  the  Stigmaphyllons  in  culti- 
vation. It  is  the  Banisteria  mucronata  of  De 
Candolle. — Mexico,  Mr.  Hugo  Finch. 


THE    SORREL. 

The  Sorrel  (Rimiex  Acetosa  of  Linnseus) 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  common  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  and  has  no  doubt  been  always 
used  as  a  salad  herb,  on  account  of  its  grateful 
acidity.  Two  varieties  have  been  long  culti- 
vated in  this  country  ;  for  three  other  varieties 
we  are  indebted  to  our  French  neighbours,  who 
so  much  excel  us  in  this  particular  branch  of 
gardening. 

The  Common  Sorrel  differs  little  or  nothing 
from  the  wild  plant,  except  that  the  richer 
ground  of  the  gardens  may  render  its  leaves 
larger  and  more  succulent.  It  is  the  least 
worthy  of  cultivation  of  any  of  the  varieties. 

The  Broad-leaved  Sorrel,  is  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  having  a  larger,  rounder, 
and  more  succulent  leaf,  and  is  a  far  superior 
sort,  and  is  the  variety  generally  grown  in 
this  country. 

The  Blistered-leaved  Sorrel,  differs  from 
both  the  preceding,  in  having  the  surface  of 
its  leaves  swelled  between  the  veins  so  as  to 
appear  blistered.  The  leaves  are  about  nine 
inches  long,  on  longish  footstalks,  and  the 
flower-stems  are  short  and  late  in  shooting,  so 
that  the  leaves  are  longer  in  a  fit  state  to  use 
than  those  of  the  others.     It  is  a  variety  of 


the  broad-leaved  sorrel,  but  it  is  not  so 
acid. 

The  Mountain  Sorrel  {Rumex  montaiius) 
was  formerly  considered  only  a  variety  of  tne 
common  species,  and  is  a  native  of  alpine 
pastures  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The 
leaves  are  large,  thin  in  texture,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  about  nine  inches  long,  and 
slightly  blistered.  It  is  later  in  running  to 
seed  than  the  common  sorrel,  and  is  very  acid 
in  flavour. 

The  Green  Mountain  Sorrel,  is  a  highly 
improved  variety  of  the  last,  producing  great 
quantities  of  leaves,  which  are  very  acid. 
They  are  of  a  dark  shining  green  colour, 
nearly  a  foot  long,  and  slightly  blistered.  It 
is  the  latest  of  all  the  sorts  in  running  to  seed, 
and  is  altogether  the  best  to  grow. 

All  these  plants  should  be  propagated  by 
parting  the  old  roots,  as  if  grown  from  seeds 
they  are  very  liable  to  revert  to  either  the 
first  or  third  sorts,  the  others  being  mere 
varieties,  which  soon  lose  their  distinguishing- 
properties,  if  not  well  cultivated.  At  an}' 
time  during  the  winter  or  spring,  in  dry  open 
weather,  a  border  should  be  selected  and  well 
dunged  and  dug,  and  the  roots  planted  in 
rows  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  according 
to  the  variety  selected.  They  require  little 
further  attention  than  to  keep  them  clear  of 
weeds,  and  the  ground  occasionally  stirred 
about  them.  The  strongest  and  youngest  por- 
tions of  the  roots  should  be  selected,  and  in- 
serted up  to  the  crowns.  If  in  good  ground 
they  will  afford  several  cuttings  during  the 
season,  ere  they  become  too  tough,  or  the 
flower-stalks  rise,  and  even  then  by  cutting 
them  over  and  watering  them  if  the  weather 
prove  dry  ;  later  supplies  may  be  obtained 
from  any  old  plants  it  may  be  intended  to 
destroy  in  the  ensuing  winter. 


THE    ORACHE. 

The  Garden  Orache,  or  Mountain  Spinach 
(Atriplex  hortensis),  used  to  be  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  as  a  substitute  for  spinach 
during  the  summer,  but  is  now  very  little 
grown  for  that  purpose.  A  small  number 
of  plants  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the 
supply  of  a  small  family,  whilst  the  deep 
colours  and  various  veining  of  the  leaves 
will  recommend  the  varieties  to  some  for 
ornamental  purposes.  As  is  the  case  in  many 
other  instances,  this  plant  is  much  more 
extensively  cultivated  on  the  Continent  than 
with  us ;  and  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
assign  a  good  reason  for  its  almost  total 
neglect  in  this  country. 

The  original  plant  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
various  parts  of  Tartary,  and  was  introduced 
to  this  country  in  1548. 
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The  French  have  a  long  list  of  varieties, 
and  the  following  seven  have  been  cultivated 
in  this  country  : — 

The  White  Orac/ie,  with  very  uneven 
leaves,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  acutely 
angled  at  the  base.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a 
similar  colour,  and  of  rather  dwarf  growth. 

The  Red-stalhed  White  Orache  has  leaves 
somewhat  heart-shaped,  yellowish  green,  with 
purple  edges.  The  stem  is  slightly  furrowed, 
and  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  of  dwarf 
growth. 

The  Green  Orache,  with  broad  rugose 
leaves,  acutely  angled  at  the  base,  and,  with 
the  stem,  are  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The 
dwarf'est  variety  of  all. 

The  Red-stalked  Green  Orache  has  dark 
green,  very  rugose,  slightly-curled  leaves, 
angled  at  the  base.  The  stem  is  slightly 
furrowed,  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  veins  of  the 
leaves  are  very  prominent.  Grows  from  four 
to  six  feet  high. 

The  Lurid  Orache,  with  pale  purple  leaves, 
tinged  with  dark  green,  lightish  purple  under- 
neath, with  green  veins.  The  leaves  are 
slightly  wrinkled,  terminating  rather  acutely, 
and  with  sharp  angles  at  the  base.  The  stem 
is  bright  red,  furrowed,  with  white  streaks 
between  the  furrows.  About  the  same  height 
as  the  last. 

The  Purple  Orache  has  mure  wrinkled 
leaves  than  the  last,  of  a  dull  dark  purple 
colour,  rather  blunt  at  the  end,  but  sharply 
angled  at  the  base.  The  stem  is  deep  red, 
and  slightly  furrowed.  A  tall  growing 
variety. 

The  Med  Orache  has  leaves  of  an  oblong 
heart  shape,  slightly  wrinkled,  of  a  dark 
dingy  purple  on  the  upper  surface,  and  much 
brighter  below.  Stems  deep  red,  and  slightly 
furrowed. 

In  order  to  grow  orache  to  perfection, 
that  is,  to  have  the  leaves  large,  succulent, 
and  tender,  a  piece  of  light  rich  ground 
should  be  selected,  and  prepared  for  sowing 
about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April.  Sow  the  seed  in  shallow  drills,  from 
two  to  three  feet  apart ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  two  or  three  inches  high,  thin  them  out, 
and  keep  the  crop  clear  of  weeds.  The 
ground  should  be  stirred,  deeply  between  the 
rows,  and  copious  waterings  given  if  the 
weather  prove  dry.  They  should  be  even- 
tually thinned  out  to  about  two  feet  apart  in  the 
rows  ;  and  if  a  succession  be  wanted,  the 
plants  so  thinned  out  may  be  transplanted, 
and  will  succeed  the  fust  sowing,  although 
they  will  not  reach  the  same  size.  A  second 
sowing  may  be  made  towards  the  end  of  June, 
care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  sutler  for 
want  of  water;  as  on  the  quickness  of  their 
growth,    and   the  abundance    of   their  food, 


depends  their  culinary  value.  In  a  poor  soil, 
the  leaves  would  be  totally  unfit  for  use. 
The  June  sowing  will  last  during  the  autumn, 
until  destroyed  by  the  frost. 


THE    CHICOKY. 

The  varieties  of  Chicory,  or  Succory  (Chi- 
coree  of  the  French),  are  all  derived  from  the 
Oichorium  Intybiis  of  Linnaeus,  a  plant  found 
abundantly  on  gravelly  and  chalky  soils  in 
various  parts  of  Britain,  and  flowering  during 
the  autumn,  producing  large,  handsome,  bright 
blue  flowers  in  great  profusion.  The  wild 
plant  generally  grows  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  but  some  of  the  cultivated  varieties 
attain  a  height  of  eight  and  ten  feet.  It  is  a 
biennial  plant,  and  on  that  account  must  be 
raised  every  year,  as  the  roots,  once  forced, 
are  useless  afterwards. 

The  use  of  the  blanched  leaves  of  these 
plants  as  a  winter  salad,  is  very  common  nearly 
all  over  the  Continent,  especially  where  the 
winters  are  so  cold  as  to  preclude  the  preser- 
vation of  endive  and  lettuce  through  the 
winter,  except  by  extraordinary  means,  only 
within  the  reach  of  the  wealthy.  In  England 
the  cultivation  of  chicory  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  practised,  although  Mr.  Uldaker  pub- 
lished directions  for  its  management  so  far 
back  as  1818,  and  others  have  lately  attempted 
to  bring  it  into  use.  If  once  fairly  tried, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  becoming  a 
favourite.  Its  easy  culture,  abundant  pro- 
duce, and  great  use  in  salads,  especially  in 
severe  winters,  all  combine  to  recommend  it 
as  one  of  the  best  culinary  plants  which  lias 
been  neglected  in  this  country. 

The  varieties  of  chicory  are  very  numerous 
in  the  Continental  gardens  ;  but  so  little  is 
known  of  them  in  this  country,  that  it  is  of  no 
use  to  attempt  a  descriptive  list.  The  Large 
ISelgian  Chicory,  grown  there  for  fodder  for 
cattle,  and  also  more  particularly  for  its  roots, 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  was  introduced  a  few 
years  ago,  but  is  much  coarser  than  many  of 
the  other  varieties,  which  occur  of  nearly  all 
colours,  from  almost  white,  when  blanched, 
to  a  deep  red,  and  also  of  all  intermediate 
shades,  blotched  and  striped  in  various  ways. 
These  coloured  varieties  make  a  very  pretty 
addition  to  salads,  contrasting  well  with  the 
other  ingredients. 

To  produce  line  roots  of  chicory,  a  piece  of 
rich  ground  should  be  chosen,  dug  deeply,  or 
better  trenched.  About  the  end  of  June  or  be- 
ginning of  July  the  seed  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  drills  about  half  an  inch  deep,  so  that 
it  is  not  com  red  too  much  ;  the  drills  should 
be  about  a  foot  apart,  and  the  ground  should 
be  as  little  trodden  as  possible.  If  the  weather 
prove  very  dry,  the  drills  should  be  well  soaked 
with  water  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and  the 
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crop  should  afterwards  be  watered  should  such 
weather  continue.  Keep  the  crop  clear  of 
weeds,  and  when  the  plants  begin  to  crowd 
one  another,  thin  them  to  about  four  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  stir  the  earth  deeply 
about  them.  By  this  treatment  the  roots  will 
attain  a  great  size  by  November,  when  they 
;-hould  be  carefully  forked  up  on  a  dry  day, 
and  the  tops  removed,  being  particular  not  to 
damage  the  crown  of  the  root.  They  should 
then  be  carefully  packed  away  in  sand  in  a 
proper  root-cellar,  or  other  cold  dry  dark 
place,  until  wanted  for  forcing. 

When  required  for  forcing,  they  should  be 
planted  in  pots,  boxes,  or  any  other  convenient 
receptacles,  and  gently  excited.  If  wanted 
for  use  by  or  before  January,  they  would  be 
better  placed  in  an  early  vinery,  taking  care 
to  thoroughly  exclude  the  light,  by  covering 
the  pots  or  boxes  with  larger  pots  or  similar 
boxes.  After  this,  a  regular  succession 
should  be  kept  up,  by  potting  more  roots 
every  ten  days  or  fortnight ;  and  as  the  season 
advances,  a  mushroom-house,  or  warm  cellar, 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  grow  and  blanch 
the  leaves.  Chicory  will  bear  a  heat  of  60°  ; 
but  except  when  wanted  very  quickly,  a  lower 
temperature  will  be  found  preferable,  and  the 
crop  will  be  greater.  If  not  forced  too 
hard,  each  crop  will  afford  two  or  three 
cuttings  ;  but  after  that,  the  produce  is  small, 
and  the  leaves  become  too  bitter  for  use. 
After  forcing,  the  roots  may  be  thrown  away, 
being  useless.  If  it  is  desirable  to  save  seed, 
a  few  of  the  best  roots  should  be  kept  until 
the  spring,  or  left  in  the  ground  all  winter, 
where  they  will  generally  stand  very  well  if 
the  soil  is  not  very  wet.  They  require  no 
further  management  than  keeping  them  clear 
of  weeds,  and  staking  the  stems,  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  breaking  them. 

If  the  roots  are  grown  for  the  purpose,  of 
making  them  into  powder  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee,  the  same  routine  should  be  followed, 
except  that  they  might  be  sown  thicker,  and 
need  hardly  be  thinned  quite  so  much.  When 
taken  up,  the  roots  may  be  stored  away,  until 
a  convenient  time  occurs  for  preparing  the 
powder,  when  they  should  be  carefully  cleaned, 
and  cut  up  into  small  pieces  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  square.  They  are  then  to  be 
roasted  in  any  way  most  convenient,  until 
they  are  of  a  light  uniform  brown  colour  all 
through,  when  they  are  fit  for  grinding  for 
use.  Mixed  with  coffee,  this  powder  is  highly 
esteemed  by  some  ;  and,  used  alone,  it  is  no 
doubt  the  best  and  most  palatable  substitute 
lor  that  berry  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  common  Dandelion  (Lcontodon  Ta- 
raxacum) has  also  been  grown  and  used  in 
similar  ways  to  the  chicory,  and  its  leaves 
afford  a  veryjrood  salad  when  they  are  blanched, 


that  operation  almost  entirely  depriving  them 
of  the  bitter  flavour  which  they  possess  when 
grown  under  ordinary  circumstances.  If  it 
were  to  be  grown  for  its  roots,  to  make 
powder  with,  there  is  no  doubt  but,  by  careful 
selection  of  seed,  a  greatly  enlarged  root 
might  be  obtained  in  a  few  generations.  But 
this  is  hardly  worth  trying,  unless  this  root 
should  prove  very  superior  to  that  of  chicory, 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 


THE   SHALLOT. 

The  Shallot  (Allium  Ascahnicum)  is  a 
native  of  Palestine,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  to  this  country  in  theyear  1.548. 
There  appears  to  be  about  three  varieties  of 
this  root  in  cultivation,  either  of  which  will 
be  found  sufficient  for  one  place. 

The  Small  Shallot  is  of  dwarfer  habit,  and 
produces  smaller  bulbs  than  the  next  variety  : 
it  is  also  deeper  coloured  in  the  flesh,  and  hotter 
in  flavour. 

The  Large  Shallot  generally  grows  double 
the  size  of  the  last,  and  is  preferred  by  many 
on  that  account.  It  does  not  keep  hardly  so 
long  as  that  variety. 

The  Long-keeping  Shallot  is  said  to  keep 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  not  to  be  so  subject 
to  the  maggot  as  the  other  varieties.  It  was 
introduced  a  few  years  ago  from  Hamburgh. 

The  cultivation  of  the  shallot  is  very  simple, 
and  as  it  occupies  but  very  little  space,  yield- 
ing a  great  return,  it  is  singular  that  it  is  not 
more  cultivated  than  it  is.  Its  native  habitat, 
growing  in  the  sandy  plains  of  Palestine,  points 
out  the  description  of  soil  it  prefers.  The 
space  allotted  to  it  should  be  moderately  rich, 
but  not  recently  manured,  and  if  the  ground 
be  naturally  heavy,  a  layer  of  sand  should  be 
spread  over  it,  and  on  this  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted,  pressing  them  gently  into  the  sand, 
and  just  covering  them  either  with  more  sand, 
or  with  leaf  mould.  They  should  be  planted 
about  the  middle  of  February,  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather.  The  rows  should  be  one 
foot  apart,  and  the  bulbs  six  inches  asunder. 
As  soon  as  the  tops  begin  to  flag  and  turn 
brown  after  Midsummer,  take  them  up  and  lay 
them  out  on  a  walk  or  similar  place  to  ripen  and 
allow  the  tops  to  die  off.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, let  them  be  thoroughly  cleaned  from 
dead  tops,  dirt,  and  loose  skins,  and  put  them 
away  for  use  in  a  dry  airy  room.  The  last 
variety  is  evidently  the  best  for  kite  use. 

The  shallot  is  very  liable  to  rot  in  some  soils, 
especially  in  wet  seasons.  This  might  per- 
haps be  partially  avoided  by  planting  a  month 
later  than  above  •  recommended,  and  also  by 
growing  them  in  very  poor  ground.  They  art 
also  very  subject  to  the  attack  of  maggot-, 
very  often,   if  not  always,  at   the  same  time 
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that  they  rot.  No  doubt  the  same  plans  should 
be  adopted  as  for  the  rot,  and  in  both  cases 
the  planting  in  sand  will  be  found  beneficial, 
i'hey  have  been  grown  very  clean  and  hand- 
vome  in  sea-sand,  recently  taken  from  the  beach, 
and  applied  as  above  recommended. 


THE    GARLIC. 

The  Garlic  (Allium  sativum)  is  a  native 
of  Sicily  and  other  countries  forming  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  was  no  doubt 
in  cultivation  in  this  country  long  before  1548, 
in  which  year  it  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced. Although  little  used  in  this  country, 
il  is  of  the  first  importance  as  an  article  of 
diet  in  Spain,  and  also  in  almost  all  Maho- 
medan  countries,  entering  into  the  composition 
of  an  innumerable  number  of  dishes. 

The  garlic  should  be  planted  in  rich  light 
ground,  but  not  in  such  as  lias  been  recently 
manured  with  strong  fresh  dung.  Having 
selected  a  piece  of  ground  well  exposed  to  the 
light,  plant  the  strongest  single  cloves  of  the 
root  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  nine  inches 
from  clove  to  clove  in  the  rows.  The  best  plan 
with  this,  and  all  bulbs  grown  in  a  similar  way, 
is  to  rake  the  bed  smooth,  and  if  a  strong  soil, 
spread  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  top,  and  then 
mark  the  rows  and  plant,  covering  the  bulbs 
slightly  with  a  light  soil.  They  will  soon  root, 
and  then  if  the  bulbs  are  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther  it  will  do  them  more  good  than  harm. 
Keep  the  bed  clear  from  weeds,  and  hoe  deeply. 
AVhen  the  tops  begin  to  wither,  take  up  the 
roots,  and  dry  them  thoroughly,  clean  away  all 
dirt  and  tops,  tie  them  in  bunches,  and  hang 
them  up  in  a  dry  airy  room. 


AN  IMPORTANT  FEATURE  IN  THE 
CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS, 
Not  generally  attended  to  by  Florists. 
Onk  of  the  most  essential  points  in  thewliole 
routine  of  gardening  is,  above  all  other  essen- 
tial matters,  overlooked,  and  general  instruc- 
tions arc  so  lost  sight  of  in  particular  subjects, 
thai  we  are  called  upon  to  set  three-fourths  of 
the  most  earnest  cultivators  right,  because,  in 
the  point  we  arc  about  to  touch  upon,  they 
are  now  wrong.  We  allude  to  the  necessity 
of  changing  their  stocks  of  (lowers,  by  obtain- 
ing the  same  sorts  from  a  distant  place,  and 
Sending  their  own  away,  at  least  once  in  two 
or  three  seasons.  We  have  visited  many  gar- 
dens  near  the  metropolis,  and  put  the  questions 
which  most  concerned  our  object,  in  all  the 
eases  receiving  at  each  and  every  one  the  same 
answer,  informing  us,  in  fact,  that  ranuncu- 
luses, tulips,  auriculas,  carnations,  picotees, 
pinks, hollyhocks,  and  dahlias,  have  been  grown 
from  year  to  year  without  altering  the  stock, 


and  without  any  other  additions  than  the  pur- 
chases of  new  sorts  made.  In  all  cases  the 
results  were  similar.  They  lost  a  great  many 
every  season  of  some  particular  kinds  ;  in  some 
other  cases  whole  varieties  were  lost  altogether; 
and  in  a  general  way  they  complained  that 
they  did  not  grow  things  so  well  as  they  used 
to  grow  them.  Now  all  this  is  as  natural  a 
result  of  keeping  on  with  the  same  stock,  as 
the  decline  of  wheat,  or  barley,  or  oats,  or 
turnips,  or  any  thing  else  that  is  grown  from 
the  same  seed  on  the  same  ground  year  after 
year.  The  very  person  who  knows  it  is  wrong 
to  use  his  own  turnip  seed  or  onion  seed  year 
after  year  on  the  same  spot,  actually  keeps 
propagating  his  choice  flowers  until  he  can 
trace  in  his  entire  collection,  the  offspring  of 
the  first  he  had.  Of  the  fatal  effects  of  con- 
stantly working  the  same  stock  in  coarser 
things  he  is  perfectly  aware,  and  practically 
avoids  it  ;  of  the  same  effects  visiting  his  more 
choice  subjects  he  has  never  dreamed;  even 
when  he  has  seen  the  decline,  lie  has  never 
once  thought  of  the  cause.  Habit,  and  seeing 
what  others  do,  have  so  used  him  to  take  care 
of  his  choice  flowers,  because  he  knows  they 
are  right  and  proper,  and  to  guard  them  jea- 
lously from  year  to  year,  as  if  none  others  were 
like  them,  that  he  no  more  thinks  of  the  con- 
sequence of  wearing  them  out,  than  he  thinks 
of  their  flying  away.  We  heard,  as  may  be 
expected,  scores  of  tales  like  this  :  "  I  have 
left  off  auriculas.  I  had  them  seven  or  eight 
years.  I  did  very  well  the  first  two  or  three 
seasons,  but  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  they  did 
not  grow  well  afterwards.  If  I  bought  a  lot 
in,  they  did  very  well  a  season  or  two,  but 
they  got  worse  somehow  after  that,  so  I  gave 
them  up  altogether."  Here  is  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  affair.  The  stock  while  enjoying 
its  new  place  did  well,  but  when  propagated 
from,  and  the  offspring  kept  in  the  same  air 
and  situation  year  after  year,  it  declined. 
Another  person,  speaking  of  his  ranunculuses, 
said  :  "  They  don't  do  well  with  me  now;  my 
stock  never  increases,  and  I  do  think  sonie 
years  I  take  up  less  than  I  plant.  None  of  us 
are  doing  well  with  them  about  Loudon.  1 
had  the  Scotch  seedlings,  but  they  did  not  do 
well  with  me  after  the  first  two  or  three  sea- 
sons. Now  I  have  lost  most  of  them  altoge 
ther,  and  those  that  I  have  not  lost  do  not 
come  double  and  fine."  All  this  but  corrobo- 
rates the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  com- 
monest and  most  essential  nils  of  gardening; 
not  to  grow  the  same  crops  on  the  same  place, 
anil  not  to  use  the  seed  of  your  own  saving  if 
you  can  get  other.  In  large  concerns  you  may 
sow  seed  in  one  field,  and  grow  the  produce 
in  the  other,  but  not  for  long  together  with 
impunity  ;  and.  as  we  have  before  shown,  tin 
111:111  who  Lb  carrying  it  out  with  his  turnips 
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and  carrots  is  losing  sight  of  it  with  his  choice 
flowers  and  plants.  We  have  even  watched 
the  geranium  in  the  stock,  the  ordinary  cul- 
tivation manifestly  degenerating  from  year  to 
year  in  the  same  hands,  and  the  people  silly 
enough  to  call  it  the  degeneracy  of  the  flower 
itself;  but  looking  at  the  same  kinds  in  other 
hands,  where  the  occasional  changes  are  ob- 
served, they  are  as  much  superior  as  almost 
another  variety.  We  believe  it  to  be  quite 
possible  to  change  the  very  constitution  of  a 
plant  by  culture;  that  is  to  say,  change  it  for 
the  worse.  The  excessive  propagation  of  a  fine 
double  flower  of  the  Syngeneceous  kind  may 
be  propagated  by  rapid  growth,  so  as  to  make 
it  almost  single,  and  we  have  tried  year  after 
year  to  get  it  back,  but  without  success  ;  and 
we  trace  some  of  the  great  disappointments  in 
flowers  to  this  cause.  The  effect  is  very  much 
the  same.  Take  a  dahlia,  for  instance;  keep  it 
growing,  and  cut  off  the  shoots  as  fast  as  the 
heat  draws  them  forth.  The  early  ones  may 
be  good,  but  you  may  keep  on  taking  the  shoots 
till  they  are  fairly  starved  into  single  ones; 
— it  is  so  many  growths  in  the  same  spot  and 
in  the  same  soil.  Many,  however,  are  naturally 
so  double  that  the  excess  hardly  affects  them. 
How  many  are  th°re  growing  dahlias,  and 
grumbling  at  their  degeneracy,  who  never 
bought  the  sorts  but  once,  and  have  grown 
them  without  changing  for  many  years?  They 
find  some  of  them  less  certain  than  they  used 
to  be,  and  some  smaller  than  they  used  to  be, 
and  they  throw  away  some  that  they  call  worn 
out ;  but  if  they  buy  the  sorts  from  some 
distant  place,  and  throw  their  own  away,  they 
will  be  gratified  at  finding  such  a  change 
for  the  better.  Many  have  thrown  away  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  because  it  would  not 
come  full  and  double  as  it  used  to  do  ;  these 
people  have  only  to  get  it  in  from  some  distant 
place,  and  they  will  find  it  as  useful  and  double 
as  ever  it  was.  It  is  the  same  with  many 
others,  which  have  been  abandoned  altogether 
in  some  localities,  and  are  doing  well  in  others. 
This  it  is  that  gives  rise  to  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  the  merits  of  a  flower,  which  one  of 
the  parties  has  seen  in  perfection  and  the  other 
has  not.  In  a  garden  once  rather  famed  for 
dahlias,  we  saw  many  of  the  old  sorts,  which 
the  party  said  he  kept  growing  only  because 
he  was  frequently  applied  to  for  them ;  there  we 
saw  also  Springfield  Rival  with  every  flower 
bad ;  and  all  we  could  learn  was,  that  they  had 
not  been  good  for  years,  but  there  were  people 
who  occasionally  had  it  in  collections,  so  they 
always  kept  it.  It  would  be  only  multiplying 
cases  to  go  the  whole  round  of  the  flowers, 
and  strange  to  say  there  was  hardly  an  in- 
stance in  which  there  was  not  the  same  ad- 
mission, namely,  that  they  had  grown  the 
subjects,  and  propagated  from  year  to  year 


from  the  same  stock.  If  it  be  asked  why  the 
same  evil  was  not  apparent  in  everything,  il 
is  answered  by  the  very  strongest  fact  in  be- 
half of  our  position.  The  partial  change  given 
by  potting  and  repotting,  the  changes  of  soil 
in  the  beds,  and  the  additions  of  various 
dressings,  counteracts  in  some  measure  the 
natural  decline,  which  would  otherwise  be 
rapid :  again,  among  dealers  who  do  much 
business,  there  are  occasional  additions  from 
distant  stocks,  which  prevents  any  decline 
from  being  universal;  but  the  main  evil  which 
will  account  for  a  thousand  degeneracies 
exists,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  every 
amateur  who  desires  to  shine  in  any  one 
article,  to  make  exchanges  with  people  who 
are  growing  as  well  as  tliemselves,  and  to  re- 
member that  constantly  working  from  the 
same  stock  is  the  readiest  way  to  make  it 
grow  worse,  and  eventually  to  degenerate 
beyond  the  power  of  redeeming  it.  We  do  not 
mean  here  to  insinuate  that  all  things  that  go 
off  fail  in  consequence  of  this  oversight,  be- 
cause the  growers  of  the  auricula,  and  of 
carnations,  and  picotees,  and  even  polyan- 
thuses may  destroy  a  whole,  collection  by  damp 
alone,  and  carelessness  may  in  many  different 
ways  bring  a  good  deal  of  mischief;  but  we  do 
say,  that  a  vast  deal  more  of  the  mischief 
than  any  body  can  conceive,  arises  entirely 
from  constantly  propagating  and  growing  from 
the  same  stock  year  after  year.  We  know  there 
are  some  who  will  tell  us  that  they  have  done 
so  for  years,  and  yet  their  plants  do  well  asd 
give  satisfaction.  We  could  ourselves  point 
to  Dickson's  auriculas,  thousands  of  which,  in 
extreme  rude  health  and  strength,  would  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  to  belie  the  facts  we  have 
advanced;  but  there  are  two  essential  things 
to  consider;  he  is  often  receiving  stock  from 
the  country,  and,  however  well  the  general 
stock  may  look,  we  have  seen  auriculas,  thirty 
years  ago,  grown  stronger;  and  the  same  treat- 
ment of  plants  from  the  country  would  produce 
even  better  than  he  could  possibly  grow  his 
own ;  then  again,  as  to  the  plants  doing  well 
with  everybody  who  buys  them  of  Dickson, 
that  does  not  alter  our  position  at  all,  because 
we  say  his  would  do  better  anywhere  than 
with  himself,  if  carefully  grown,  and  other 
people's,  not  one  jot  better,  would  grow  more 
robust  with  him.  Still  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  possibility,  that  a  stock  may  be  hurt  so 
much  as  to  almost  spoil  a  variety  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  if  not  altogether;  and  again, 
potted  plants  are  less  liable  to  the  worst  mis- 
chief than  plants  grown  out  of  doors  in  the 
ordinary  soil,  because,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, the  changes  of  soil  counteract  the 
decline  sufficiently  to  make  it  less  rapid.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  or  read  any- 
thing upon  this  subject,  and  the  propriety  of 
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changing  the  stock,  seeds,  roots,  and  plants, 
has  been  so  universally  admitted  in  all  edible 
subjects,  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  neg- 
lected by  a  majority  of  florists  of  all  ranks 
is  the  more  extraordinary.  Hundreds  of 
tine  seedlings  of  many  kinds  of  flowers  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  owners  obstinately 
keeping  them,  and  growing  them  year  after 
year  in  the  same  place,  whereby  they  have 
suffered  so  much  as  to  destroy  them  in  the 
end.  The  thought  that  change  was  necessary, 
never  struck  the  raisers;  they  have  naturally 
been  anxious  to  retain  all  in  their  possession, 
until  they  have  made  enough  to  let  out  at  a 
price  to  pay,  but  in  this  attempt  the  plants 
have  been  sacrificed  and  the  variety  lost  to 
everybody.  These  hints  will  not  be  without 
their  weight;  they  are  of  more  importance 
than  the  casual  reader  may  imagine;  and  we 
cannot  help  expressing  both  surprise  and  re- 
gret that  it  should  be  left  to  us  to  point  out, 
even  to  those  who  know  it,  as  well  as  those 
who  do  not,  that  they  lose  sight  of  the  thing, 
although  they  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences ;  and  while  they  preach,  and  even 
practise,  rightly  in  regard  to  common  things 
of  little  or  no  value,  they  cultivate  the  most 
valuable  subjects  without  any  regard  to  so 
essential  a  point  of  duty. 


THE  CARDOON. 

The  Cardoon  (Cynara  Carduncidus)  is  an 
esculent  not  much  grown  in  this  country,  and 
very  seldom  cooked  in  a  palatable  manner, 
although  much  cultivated  and  highly  esteemed 
on  the  Continent,  where  it  is  eaten  stewed 
after  the  manner  of  celery,  and  in  various 
other  ways.  The  plant  occurs  in  a  wild  state 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  other  places  round 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  this  country  about  1658.  It  is  a 
very  strong  coarse-looking  plant,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Artichoke,  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied  in  appearance,  but  of  a  more  succulent 
texture,  and,  although  a  perennial  plant,  is  of 
no  use  after  the  first  year  as  an  esculent. 
The  following  are  the  most  distinct  varieties, 
although  other  names  are  to  be  found  in  use. 

The  Common  Cardoon  grows  about  five 
feet  high,  with  large  strong  leaves,  and  few  or 
no  spines.  This  is  the  oldest  variety  in  Eng- 
lish gardens. 

The  Spanish  Cardoon  is  a  stronger  plant 
than  the  last,  with  the  leaves  more  hoary,  and 
generally  more  spines  on  the  leaf-stalks. 

The  Cardoon  of  Tours  docs  not  grow  so 
tall  as  either  of  the  preceding,  is  broader  and 
more  downy  in  the  leaves,  and  is  armed  witli 
many  strong  yellowish  spines.  The  leaf-Stalks 
are  thick  and  solid. 

The  Red  Cardoon  has  leaves  destitute  of 
hoariness,  long  and  narrow.     The  leaf-stalks 


are  large,  hollow,  and  of  a  deep  pink  colour, 
especially  towards  the  base,  and  it  is  quite 
free  from  spines.  It  is  also  more  tender  than 
any  of  the  other  sorts. 

As  one  sort  is  quite  enough  to  grow,  either 
the  Spanish  or  the  Tours  variety  may  be 
selected :  the  former  is  the  larger  and  more 
solid,  but  the  latter  is  also  solid,  and  is  much 
preferred  in  France ;  it  is  also  rather  the 
smallest  grower,  and  that  is  an  advantage  in 
small  gardens.  As  the  roots  penetrate  to  a 
considerable  depth,  a  soil  of  free  texture,  and 
rather  light,  should  be  chosen  for  them.  As 
the  tenderness  of  the  vegetable  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the 
ground  should  be  trenched,  and  slightly  ma- 
nured if  necessary,  although  too  rich  a  soil 
might  damage  the  flavour  of  the  plant.  When 
thus  far  prepared,  about  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  April,  mark  out  the  ground  in  lines, 
from  four  to  six  feet  apart,  and  throw  out  a 
trench  similar  to  those  used  for  celery,  from 
six  inches  to  a  foot  deep,  break  up  the  bottom 
fine,  mixing  a  little  well-decayed  dung  with 
the  soil,  and  sow  from  three  to  six  seeds,  in 
patches  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  When 
the  plants  have  acquired  some  size  they  should 
he  thinned,  leaving  only  one  plant  to  each 
patch.  During  their  after-growth  they  must 
be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  be  well  watered 
in  dry  weather  ;  indeed,  they  can  hardly  have 
too  much  moi.-ture  during  the  summer  months. 
Towards  the  end  of  October  a  dry  day  should 
be  chosen  to  earth  them  up  for  blanching. 
This  may  be  done  in  nearly  the  same  way  as 
for  celery,  but  a  cleaner  way  is  as  follows  : — 
having  tied  the  leaves  loosely  together,  begin 
at  the  base  of  the  plant  and  bind  it  well  up 
with  haybands,  as  high  as  the  ribs  of  the  leaves 
are  stiff  and  able  to  support  themselves,  leav- 
ing the  top  free ;  then,  at  convenient  oppor- 
tunities, earth  them  well  up,  nearly  as  high  as 
the  haybands  reach,  always  choosing  the  driest 
weather  for  such  operation.  By  this  means 
the  plants  will  be  effectually  preserved  from 
the  frost,  and  may  be  dug  out  to  supply  the 
table  as  wanted. 

BEE-KEEriNG.* 

THESE  is  nothing  more  legitimately  forms 
a  portion  of  the  garden  establishment  than 
Bees.  To  keep  none  is  to  throw  away  a 
valuable  produce,  in  the  perfecting  of  which 
we  employ  other  agents,  it  is  true,  but  not 
to  employ  them  is  to  let  others  gather  Fruit 
instead  of  ourselves.  We  are  not  advocates 
for  large  stocks,  unless  people  make  a  business 
of  it  at  once  ;  but  a  garden  without  a  hire  or 

*"Thc  Bee-keeper's  Manual ;    or  Practical  Hints 
mi  Hie   Management  sad  Complete  Preservation  <>( 
in     B  • .      By  Ham  11  TatiiOr.    Third  ad 
on:  R.Qi  lombridge  and  Sob  .  Paternosti 
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two  of  bees  does  not  seem  complete.  AVe 
have  seen  cottagers  produce  their  hives  at 
Horticultural  Shows,  equal  to  any  produce  in 
quality  and  weight,  with  nothing  but  the  com- 
mon straw-hive  ;  and  from  this  up  to  the  most 
costly  bee-houses  of  mahogany  and  glass,  there 
are  things  of  all  prices,  of  all  forms,  and  pretty 
nearly  all  materials.  Simplicity,  however,  is 
our  motto  in  all  things  ;  and  when  we  see,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  at  Horticultural  Shows, 
the  finest  specimens  in  the  world,  of  honey,  in 
not  only  common  straw  hives,  but  also  in 
hand-glasses,  in  wooden  boxes,  turned  wrong 
way  upwards, — in  short,  in  almost  every 
awkward  contrivance  that  can  be  imagined, 
where  poverty  reigns,  we  do  not  look  very 
fayourably  upon  the  costly  hives  and  intricate 
methods  pointed  out  by  many  writers.  Bee- 
keeping, of  old,  was  as  common  to  the  cottager 
and  labourer  who  had  a  garden  as  the  keep- 
ing of  domestic  poultry.  It  was  as  much  part 
of  the  instruction  of  the  children  as  talking, 
and  came  to  them  as  naturally  by  example. 
No  mystery  was  made  of  taking  a  swarm, 
hiving  it  in  the  best  kind  of  hive  that  could  be 
got  at,  and  placing  it  in  some  sheltered  situa- 
tion ;  and  among  scores  of  plans  for  bee- 
houses,  or  hives,  and  volumes  of  instruction, 
all  well  calculated  to  amuse  the  bee-keeper, 
none  appear  better  calculated  for  business 
than  the  old  straw-hive,  or  the  common  inverted 
square  box,  with  a  hole  on  the  top  for  a  cap- 
ping-hive,  to  be  taken  as  often  as  it  is  filled. 
Taylor's  Bee-keeper's  Manual  gives  us  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  various  contrivances  ; 
but  the  first  two  contrivances  are  the  best, 
according  to  our  notions,  and  the  farther  we 
go  from  the  original  simplicity  the  more  diffi- 
cult the  management.  The  author  says,  when 
introducing  the  different  kinds  of  hives : — "  In 
their  wild  state,  bees  find  a  secure  residence 
in  the  decayed  trunks  of  the  thick  forest  trees. 
Where  they  are  domesticated,  the  kinds  and 
shapes,  as  well  as  the  materials  of  bee-hives, 
vary  according  to  climate  and  locality,  or  the 
purse  of  the  proprietor.  The  fact  is,  that 
bees  will  adapt  their  works  with  wonderful 
sagacity  to  the  form  of  their  dwelling  ;  but 
G(#ieu  says  they  collect  more  honey  in  a 
shallow  vessel  than  in  a  very  deep  one. 

''•  The  hives  in  most  common  use  in  this 
country  are  made  of  straw,  of  a  bell  shape,  but 
without  any  provision  for  enlargement  or  ven- 
tilation. At  the  end  of  the  second  or  third 
year,  they  are  usually  placed  over  the  brim- 
stone pit  of  destruction,  and  this  closes  the 
scene.  Is  it  surprising  that  an  unpleasant 
association  is  thus  connected  with  the  use  of 
common  hives  ?  Happily  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,  modern  experience  has  decided  that 
this  consequence  .is  not  inevitable;  and  I  trust 
1  shall  hereafter  point  out  the  method  by  which 


it  may  be  avoided  in  any  hive,  and  make  it 
appear  to  be  greatly  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor never  to  kill  a  bee." 

He,  like  ourselves,  appears  to  favour  the 
most  simple  methods  of  keeping  them;  accord- 
ingly we  have  him  describing  the  most  simple 
first. 

"Straw  Hives.  —  Whatever  advantages 
other  kinds  of  hives  which  we  shall  hereafter 
describe  possess,  those  of  straw,  from  their 
cheapness,  must  still  continue  to  be  in  very 
general  use,  and  it  may  be  well  therefore  to 
point  out  the  most  eligible  mode  of  construct- 
ing them.  They  are  best  made  of  unthreshed 
rye  straw,  and  may  be  twelve  to  thirteen 
inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  nine  inches  deep 
withinside.  It  is  an  improvement  to  make 
them  rather  thicker  than  is  customary ;  and 
where  caps  or  glasses  are  to  be  used,  the  hive 
should  be  rather  flatter  on  the  top  than  is 
usual.  In  the  use  of  straw  hives  it  is  com- 
mon to  put  sticks  across  the  interior,  from  a 
supposed  necessity  of  a  support  to  the  combs. 
But  the  sticks  are  only  an  annoyance  to  the 
bees  ;  and  there  is  little  fear  of  the  combs 
falling,  except  in  very  deep  hives ;  at  any  rate 
it  may  be  prevented  by  contracting  a  little  to 
the  lower  part.  The  best  way  of  doing  this 
is  by  working  a  wooden  hoop  inside  the  bottom 
band  of  the  hive,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Bevan,  who  says,  '  it  should  be  perforated 
through  its  whole  course,  and  the  perforations 
made  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  distant  from 
each  other  as  to  cause  all  the  stitches  of  the 
hive  to  range  in  a  uniform  manner.'  The 
hoop  gives  greater  stability  to  the  hive,  pre- 
serves the  lower  edge  from  decay,  and  affords 
facility  in  moving  it.  I  advise  a  circular 
piece  of  wood,  (turned  with  a  groove  at  the 
edge,  to  retain  it  in  its  place,)  to  be  worked 
into  the  crown,  having  through  it  an  inch 
and  a  half  hole.  With  a  little  ingenuity, 
the  bees  may  be  fed  through  this  opening, — a 
better  method  than  the  ordinary  one  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hive.  A  piece  of  wood  or  tin 
will  commonly  cover  the  hole  ;  but  at  times  it 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation, 
and  allowing  escape  to  the  impure  air  of  the 
hive.  In  this  case  a  bit  of  perforated  tin  or 
zinc  should  be  placed  over  it,  which,  when 
stopped  up  by  the  bees,  can  be  replaced  by  a 
clean  one.  An  earthen  pan  is  a  common 
cover  to  a  straw  hive,  and  this  may  be  slightly 
raised  by  wedges  on  the  four  sides,  to  permit 
a  small  space  underneath.  Of  whatever  ma- 
terial the  outer  covering  consists,  it  must  pro- 
ject so  far  on  all  sides  as  to  protect  the  hive 
from  the  least  moisture.  This  cannot  be  too 
much  guarded  against ;  and,  whether  of  wood 
or  straw,  all  hives  ought  to  be  well  painted  at 
the  beginning,  and  periodically  afterwards  ; 
'for,'  says  Mr.  Payne.  '  hives  managed  on  the 
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depriving  system,  are  expected  to  stand  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  year?.' 

■■  Wooden  Hiees  or  Boxes. — Whatever  may 

be  said  in  favour  of  straw  hives,  as  a  cheap 
-  nrce  for  cottagers,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
preference  to  be  given  to  wooden  ones,  both 
in  p  -tut  of  durability,  and  as  affording  greater 
convenience  to  the  bees  ;  for  a  square  form 
is  better  adapted  for  the  economical  placing 
of  the  combs  than  any  other.  My  boxes  are 
-  of  deal,  but  it  matters  not  much  what 
1  is  used,  provided  it  is  sound,  thoroughly 
med,  and  well  put  together.  Different 
opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the  best  size  of 
bee-boxes,  but  I  think  that  much  must  depend 
on  the  number  of  bees  they  are  to  contain,  and 
on  the  honey  locality,  which  varies  exceedingly: 
there  must  also  be  a  reference  to  the  proposed 
mode  of  working  them  ;  for  where  no  swarm- 
ing is  permitted  a  larger  hive  may  sometimes 
be  used.  A  good  size  is  eleven  inches  square. 
and  nine  inches  deep  withinside  ;  the  thick- 
ness throughout  being  not  less  than  an  inch, 
or,  if  exposed,  a  little  thicker.  The  top  of  the 
box  ought  to  project  on  all  sides  half  an  inch, 
for  better  protection  and  appearance,  and  as 
all'  irding  convenience  for  lifting.  On  the  top 
a  two  or  three-inch  hole  should  be  cut  in  the 
centre,  for  placing  a  bell-glass,  or  small  hive  ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  or  ventilation. 
In  making  a  box  it  is  best  to  leave  the  roof 
withinside  unplaned  ;  if  too  smooth,  the  bees 
have  often  a  difficulty  in  making  the  first 
combs  adhere,  and  they  sometimes  fall  in  con- 
sequence. A  window  may  be  placed  at  the 
back  and  front,  or  at  the  end,  five  inches  high, 
and  six  wile-.  The  glass  should  be  thii  k, 
secured  by  putty ;  but  it  must  not  fit  too 
tightly,  or  it  is  apt  to  crack  from  the  swelling 
of  the  wood.  The  best  and  neatest  way  of 
securing  the  windows,  that  I  have  seen,  is  by 
a  sliding  shutter  of  zinc  Round  the  window 
there  must  be  a  projecting  moulding,  mitred  at 
the  corners.  On  one  side  the  piece  of  moulding 
immoveable,  ami  to  the  back  of  this  is  screwed 
a  plate  of  sheet  zinc.  This  passes  into  a  rab- 
bet to  receive  it,  cut,  on  the  remaining  three 
sides,  at  the  back  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
moulding.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  of 
appearance,  blank  windows  may  be  made  oppo- 
site to  the  real  ones.  No  entrance  way  .-hould 
be  eat  in  the  box,  as  this  is  far  better  made  in 
its  floor-board." 

1 1  re  we  feel  disposed  to  leave  company,  for, 
as  we  said  at  starting,  simplicity  and  economy 
are,  to  our  notions,  essential  to  all  things; 
nevertheless  we  are  quite  aware  that  whj 
follows  up  a  subject  enthusiastically  wants  to 
[earn  all  be  can  ;  lie  can  never  find  too  much 
reading  about  his  favourite  hobby  ;  and  the 
advantage  of  this  little  manual  is  that  we 
may  learn  from  it  all   that   is,  to  be  learn! 


as  to  the  natural  history  of  the  bee,  and  the 
numerous  contrivances  to  render  them  sub- 
servient to  our  purposes  of  use  and  amusement. 
The  only  other  quotation  we  shall  make  is 
that  of  a  passage  which  alike  concerns  all  the 
various  contrivances  for  keeping  them  — 
namely,  the  situation  for  the  apiary  and  the 
plants  best  adapted  for  their  purposes.  Mr. 
Taylor  says — "  I  agree  with  Mr.  Payne  in 
the  following  remark  : — '  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  a  south  aspect  is  decidedly  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  position  for  an  apiary. 
I  have  tried  various  aspects,  but  the  bees  in  the 
south  I  have  always  found  to  be  the  healthiest, 
and  to  collect  the  largest  quantity  of  honey. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  hives  should  be 
sheltered  from  the  wind  by  trees  or  houses, 
and  that  they  are  not  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
ponds  or  large  rivers,  for  the  high  winds  will 
dash  them  into  the  water,  where  numbers  will 
perish.' 

"  Circumstances  may  interfere  to  prevent 
placing  the  bee-stands  in  the  exact  position 
here  recommended,  in  which  ease  they  may  be 
turned  a  few  points  east  or  west  ;  but  at  all 
times  a  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
former,  for  the  afternoon  sun  ought  to  be 
avoided,  if  possible.  Indeed  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  a  hot  sun  is  required  to  shine 
on  bees.  A  little  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive 
in  the  morning  is  all  that  is  desirable. 

'•  I  prefer  placing  the  bees  on  a  grass-plot, 
the  drier  the  better  ;  and,  if  not  otherwise 
well  sheltered  from  the  wind,  planted  with 
evergreens,  particularly  at  the  back  and 
towards  the  south-west.  Nothing  high  should 
be  allowed  immediately  in  front,  nor  towards 
the  south-east ;  but  a  few  shrubs,  of  no  greater 
height  than  the  alighting-boards  of  the  hives, 
are  rather  an  advantage  as  a  resting-place  to 
the  bees  on  their  return  from  work  ;  for,  from 
apparent  fatigue,  they  frequently  fall  to  the 
ground  just  on  reaching  home.  All  should 
be  kept  clean  and  well  mowed  around,  and 
nothing  offensive  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  vicinity. 

"  When  once  fixed  do  not  move  your  bees, 
the  mischief  of  which  I  have  often  witnessed. 
I  cannot  enforce  this  recommendation  better 
than  Gclieu  has  done.  'I  have  seen  people,' 
says  he,  'shift  about  their  hives  very  incon- 
siderately ;  but  change  of  place  invariably 
weakens  them,  as  the  bees  will  return  to  their 
old  residence,  the  environs  of  which  are  so 
familiar  to  them.  A  hive  should  remain  as 
fixed  to  the  spot  as  the  ancient  oaks,  in  the 
hollows  of  which  they  delight  to  establish 
themselves  :  where  they  have  their  young, 
their  companions,  their  beloved  queen,  and  all 
their  treasures.  When  the  young  bees  take 
wing  for  the  first  time,  they  do  it  with  great 
precaution,   turning   round  and    round,    an  1 
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fluttering  about  the  entrance,  to  examine  the 
hive  well  before  taking  flight.  They  do  the 
same  in  returning,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
distinguished,  conducting  themselves  nearly 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  workers  of  a 
newly  hived  swarm.  When  they  have  made  a 
few  hundred  excursions,  they  set  off  without 
examining  the  locality  ;  and  returning  in  full 
flight  will  know  their  own  hive  in  the  midst 
of  a  hundred  others.  But  if  you  change  its 
place  you  perplex  them,  much  the  same  as  you 
would  be  if,  during  a  short  absence,  some  one 
lifted  your  house  and  placed  it  a  mile  off.  The 
poor  bees  return  loaded,  and,  seeking  in  vain 
for  their  habitation,  either  fall  down  and  perish 
with  fatigue,  or  throw  themselves  into  the 
neighbouring  hives,  where  they  are  speedily 
put  to  death.  When  hives  are  transported  to 
a  considerable  distance,  there  is  no  fear  that 
t lie  bees  will  return.  But  this  inconvenience 
would  be  sure  to  take  place,  and  many  of  them 
would  perish,  if  they  were  removed  only  a  few 
hundred  paces  from  the  spot  they  have  been 
accustomed  to.  The  hive  may  not  perish,  but 
it  will  be  greatly  weakened.  In  my  opinion, 
if  the  situation  is  to  be  changed  at  all,  they 
should  be  removed  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half.' 
This  ought  only  to  be  done  in  winter. 

"Bee  Pasturage. — Mr.  Payne  says,  '  I  have 
always  found  the  advantage  of  planting  in  the 
vicinity  of  my  hives  a  large  quantity  of  the 
common  kinds  of  crocus,  single  blue  hepaticas, 
Helleborus  niger,  and  Tussilago  Petasites,  all  of 
which  flower  early,  and  are  rich  in  honey  and 
farina.  Salvia  nemorosa,  (of  Sir  James  Smith) 
which  flowers  very  eai-ly  in  June,  and  lasts  all 
the  summer,  is  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
sought  after  by  the  bees,  and  when  room  is 
not  an  object,  twenty  or  thirty  square  yards  of 
it  may  be  grown  with  advantage.  Origanum 
laimile,  and  Origanum  rubescens,  (of  Haworth) 
and  mignonette  may  also  be  grown.  Cultiva- 
tion beyond  this,  expressly  for  bees,  I  believe 
answers  very  little  purpose.' 

"I  should  add  to  this  catalogue,  white  alyssum 
for  the  spring,  &c.,  borage  for  the  later  months. 
The  neighbourhood  of  willows  in  the  spring  is 
of  great  advantage.  After  all,  the  certainty  of 
a  large  gathering  of  honey  must  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  most 
highly  cultivated  districts  are  seldom  so  favour- 
able to  bees  as  those  in  which  wild  heaths, 
commons  and  woods  prevail  ;  or  where  white 
clover,  saintfoin,  buck-wheat,  mustard,  cole- 
seed, turnip  seed,  &c,  are  produced  in  quan- 
tity." 


THE    HORSE-RADISH. 

The  Horse-radish  (Armoracia  rusticana) 
is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  but  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  it  isan  escape  from  cultivation.   The  ■ 


difficulty  of  eradicating  it  when  once  it  has 
taken  possession  of  a  favourable  spot,  is  so 
great,  and  its  increase  so  rapid,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  it  should  be  considered  as  indi- 
genous, when  found  in  such  situations. 

The  Horse-radish  delights  in  a  moist,  sandy 
soil,  and  in  order  to  grow  it  in  perfection  a 
piece  of  ground  as  near  that  quality  as  may  be 
should  be  selected,  and  well  manured.  In 
March  proceed  to  half  trench  it,  about  eighteen 
inches  deep,  well  mixing  the  manure  with  the 
soil.  The  best  plan  is  to  plant  as  the  trench- 
ing goes  on,  as  is  done  in  the  market  gardens 
about  London.  The  way  is  to  take  out  the 
first  spit,  or  more,  if  very  long  roots  are  re- 
quired, and  then  to  deeply  dig  or  break  up 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  In  the  ground  so 
broken  up  make  holes  with  a  dibber  of  suffi- 
cient size,  and  drop  into  each  a  strong  crown, 
cut  i'rom  old  plants  with  an  inch  or  more  of 
root  left  to  it.  The  holes  should  be  in  rows,  a 
foot  or  more  apart,  and  about  nine  inches 
asunder  in  the  rows.  When  the  trench 
is  planted,  proceed  with  the  next,  turning  the 
top  spit  on  to  the  planted  portion,  and  levelling 
as  the  work  progresses.  If  the  soil  is  very 
stiff,  the  holes  '  should  hardly  be  so  deep,  or 
else  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly  trenched 
over  in  the  first  place,  and  the  holes  made 
afterwards  as  deep  as  wanted,  the  sets  put  in, 
and  the  holes  filled  up  with  finer  soil.  By 
this  plan  very  superior  roots  may  be  obtained. 

When  the  roots  are  taken  up — and  a  crop  of 
this  plant  ought  to  rotate  as  well  as  any  other — 
the  ground  should  be  trenched  again,  and 
every  particle  of  the  roots  carefully  taken 
out,  or  the  next  crop  will  be  greatly  incon- 
venienced, as  every  little  bit  will  grow. 
Should  any  spring  up,  continual  hoeing,  or 
better,  forking  out,  must  be  persevered  in, 
until  it  is  thoroughly  extirpated.  The  culti- 
vation of  this  root  on  the  plan  here  indicated, 
will  be  found  far  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
old  slovenly  practice  of  allowing  the  plants  to 
retain  possession  of  a  waste  corner  for  years, 
never  affording  a  decent  root,  and  always, 
summer  and  winter,  an  eyesore  to  all  posses- 
sing the  least  claims  to  taste,  order,  or  neatness. 


THE  NASTURTIUM. 
The  Nasturtium  generally  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  its  seeds  is  the  Trop&olum  majiis, 
of  which  there  are  now  a  great  number  of 
varieties,  the  flowers  varying  in  colour  from 
a  dark  brown  to  a  light  scarlet  or  orange.  It 
is  a  native  of  South  America,  where,  and  in 
Mexico,  it  appears  to  have  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial.  It  is  a  very  orna- 
mental plant,  highly  useful  for  covering  fences 
or  waste  spots,  growing  so  rapidly  as  soon  to 
cover  a  great  space.  Its  culture  is  very 
simple,  any  soil  appearing  to  suit  it,  even  the 
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poorest,  although,  of  course,  in  rich  ground  its 
progress  will  be  more  rapid.  In  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May,  draw  drills  at  the 
bottom  of  a  fence,  or  wherever  a  row  of  them 
may  be  wanted,  and  scatter  the  seed  very 
thinly,  covering  them  about  an  inch  deep. 
As  soon  as  they  are  up  keep  them  free  from 
weeds,  and  if  necessary,  stake  them  with  strong 
bushy  pea-sticks :  they  will  soon  cover  them, 
and  the  display  they  make,  up  till  the  setting 
in  of  frost,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble, 
while  a  very  few  plants  will  furnish  seeds 
enough  for  any  family.  They  are  much  liked 
by  some  as  a  pickle,  and  also  as  a  substitute 
for  capers.  The  young  leaves  and  flowers  also 
form  a  grateful  salad. 

Another  species,  the  small  Nasturtium, 
(Tropeeolum  minus,)  is  also  a  very  elegant 
plant,  and  from  its  size  is  much  better  adapted 
for  small  gardens  than  the  foregoing.  It 
seldom  extends  more  than  two  or  three  feet  on 
the  ground,  rising  about  one  foot  high,  with 
small  roundish  leaves,  and  deep  orange  and 
scarlet  flowers.  These  latter  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  and  are  succeeded  by  seed- 
pods,  smaller  than  in  the  other  sort,  but 
equally  good  for  pickling.  The  culture,  of 
course,  is  similar'  to  that  recommended  for  the 
last. 


CONTEMPORARY   WRITINGS, 

AND  ORIGINAL  NOTES  CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE 
AND  NATURAL    HISTORY. 

AuTllnimiES.  —  Journal  of  Horticultural  Society,  Jl .  H.S.— 
Gardener1!  Gazette,  G.  G.  —  Gardener's  Chronicle,  G.  C. — 
Gardener's  Journal,  G.  J. — Quotations  from  which  are  duly 
achnowledyed  by  the  respective  initials  attached  to  each. 

Properties  of  the  Antirrhinum. — We 
are  not  aware  that  any  determinate  properties 
have  been  propounded  by  which  to  determine 
the  relative  merits  of  seedling  varieties.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  definition,  we  offer  the 
following  : — The  habit  to  be  densely  branch- 
ing ;  the  flowers  in  a  short  close  spike,  equal 
on  all  sidtw,  and  standing  out  from  among  the 
foliage.  The  individual  flowers  should  be 
large  ;  if  self-coloured  bright  and  clear  ;  if 
variegated,  the  markings  must  be  also  clear 
and  distinct,  and  contrast  well  with  the  ground 
colour  ;  the  segments  or  lobes  of  the  upper 
and  lower  lips  should  be  entire,  and  broad  in 
proportion  to  their  length — that  is,  as  broad 
as  long,  and  the  less  reflexed  the  better.  It 
is  a  character  of  the  plant  to  have  the  middle 
one  of  the  three  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  smaller 
than  the  others. — G.J. 
The  Gardener's  Chronicle  gives  the  fol- 
lowing Directions  for  the  Production  of 
certain  Crops,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the 
Consumption  of  Grain  in  the  ensuing 
Twelve  Months  : — 
Cabbage  Spr<Jtjts. — Take  up  tin-  cabbage 

Stumps,  both  of  early  and  late  kinds,  that  have 


sprouted  ;  strip  off  all  the  sprouts  but  one  of 
the  strongest,  by  inserting  a  small  knife  just 
above  the  sprouts  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  tear  down  with  them  thin  slips  of 
the  stump  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  plant 
them  out  as  common  cabbage,  plants  ;  they 
will  strike  root,  and  grow  as  readily,  and  will 
cabbage  sooner.  Like  a  cabbage  plant,  it  will 
receive  less  check  if  watered  in  dry  weather, 
but  watering  is  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  the 
ground  should  be  fresh  dug.  The  old  .stump 
should  be  planted  slantingly  in  the  ground,  so 
as  to  cover  up  all  but  the  sprout,  which  will 
cabbage  something  earlier  than  the  other 
sprouts.  The  earlier  this  is  done,  the  better 
chance  will  there  be  for  their  coming  into  use 
in  the  winter  ;  they  will,  at  all  events,  be  the 
first  for  use  in  spring. 

Rape. — The  rape  that  has  been  sown  as  a 
seed  crop  for  next  harvest  may  be  profitably 
planted  out  for  greens,  in  rows  from  1J-  to  2 
feet  asunder,  the  plants  standing  iy  foot  from 
each  other.  If  this  is  done  soon,  they  will 
give  a  good  cutting  of  greens  in  the  winter, 
witli  a  second  smaller  one  in  the  spring. 
Rape  seed  sown  in  September,  and  possibly 
in  October,  thinly,  on  ground  manured  as  for 
potatoes  (short  manure  and  ashes  are  best), 
will  give  a  crop  of  plants  in  the  spring  which 
will  make  excellent  and  very  tender  greens. 
A  rood,  statute  measure,  will  require  lOlbs.  of 
seed;  a  rood,  Irish,  16 lbs.,  and  more  if  not 
evenly  sown.    It  will  cost  4d.  a  pound. 

Crests  of  Turnips. — When  the  turnips 
(Swedes  and  others)  are  in  course  of  being 
consumed,  take  the  crests  (that  is,  the  upper 
part  of  the  turnip  between  the  bulb  and  the 
top,  from  which  both  have  been  cut  off),  and 
plant  them  ;  they  will  soon  send  out  fibrous 
roots  all  round  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh, 
and  will  throw  up  tops  in  the  spring  as  good 
as  the  original  ones. 

Lettuce. — The  seed  sown  in  September, 
and  early  in  October,  will  stand  in  the  seed- 
beds through  the  winter,  and  transplanted  in 
February  and  March,  will  come  in  very  early 
in  summer  ;  they  are  very  valuable  in  a  raw 
state  for  feeding  swine,  and  are  good  for  man 
with  salt  alone.  They  may  be  planted  out  in 
rows  1  foot  asunder,  and  stand  about  8  or 
9  inches  from  each  other.  The  brown  or 
Bath  Cos  and  Hammersmith,  the  black-seeded 
Cos,  the  brown  Dutch  Cabbage,  and  many 
others,  will  answer.  The  seed-bed  should 
get  a  good  spriuking  of  seed. 

Beans. — In  sheltered  grounds  the  Mazagan, 
or  (perhaps  more  to  be  recommended)  the 
Russian  Bean  may  be.  sown  in  October,  and 
will  produce  green  beans  for  use  towards  the 
cnil  of  June  ;  sown  in  February  (the  usual 
time),  they  "ill  come  in  a  little  later;  give 
ili.   n  rnVntv  'if  room,   and   they  will  pro  lute 
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thirty  or  forty-fold.  I  have  had  a  hundred- 
fold. They  may  be  followed  by  the  broad 
bean,  or  by  later  sowings  of  themselves.  I 
have  always  found  the  Mazagan  surer  and 
more  produetive  ;  they  may  be  sown  all  over 
a  ridge  from  6  to  9  inches  apart,  and  gathered 
from  the  furrow.  But  I  should  recommend 
their  being  sown  in  a  single  row  along  the 
centre  of  the  ridge,  and  about  6  or  8  inches 
from  each  other,  filling  the  ridge  with  cab- 
bages, turnips,  parsnips,  or  other  low-growing 
crop.  In  this  way  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
beans  than  might  be  supposed  would  be  ob- 
tained without  any  loss  in,  or  injury  to  the 
other  crop. 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn. — The  green  stalks 
of  Maize  are  very  large,  soft,  and  juicy,  and 
the  juice  is  so  sweet,  that  a  syrup  as  sweet  as 
sugar  is  made  of  it.  The  usual  time  of  sowing 
it  is  April.;  it  may  be  sown  in  rows  2  feet 
asunder,  and  the  seed  dropped  from  6  inches 
to  a  foot.  This  would  also  answer  well,  like 
the  beans,  sown  in  a  single  row  along  the 
centre  of  the  ridge  in  which  low-growing 
crops  were  planted.  The  green  stalks,  bruised 
and  boiled  and  the  juice  squeezed  out,  would, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  thickened 
with  a  little  meal,  make  nutritive  and  palat- 
able food,  and  from  its  sweetness  would  be 
well  liked  by  children.  Though  a  slow 
ripener  it  is  a  quick  grower  ;  and  although  it 
has  not  yet  ripened  in  Ireland,  it  has,  I  believe, 
produced  its  seed.  These  in  a  green  state 
are  boiled  and  eaten  as  peas  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  are  much  esteemed.  In  tin's  state 
they  might  come  into  use  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust.—  [This  crop  cannot  be  advantageously 
grown,  in  England,  under  the  circumstances 
assumed,  unless  in  places  very  mild  and  much 
screened  from  easterly  winds.] 

Beocoli  and  Cabbages. — TheWalcheren 
Brosoli,  sown  early  in  September  and  planted 
out  under  glasses  (as  cauliflowers  are)  in 
England,  gives  a  succession  in  spring.  It  is 
probable,  but  we  have  no  experience  of  it, 
that  many  of  the  brocoli  sown  in  September 
or  early  in  October,  and  left  in  the  seed-beds, 
would  stand  our  winters  without  protection  ; 
and  with  a  view  of  obtaining  supplies  of  a 
most  excellent  vegetable  early  in  summer,  the 
experiment  is  well  worth  trying,  the  only  risk 
a  few  shillings'  worth  of  seed.  If  it  suc- 
ceeded, the  return  at  only  one  halfpenny  a 
head  would  be  four  guineas  for  every  shilling. 
I  would  recommend  the  Walcheren  and  the 
Wilcove  Brocoli  ;  the  latter  is  named  from 
a  village  near  Plymouth.  I  consider  the  only 
danger  is  in  the  possibility  of  their  starting 
in  the  spring,  and  in  which  case,  they  would 
still  make  delicious  greens.  The  sowing  of 
cabbage-seeds  both  of  early  and  late  kinds, 
may    also  be  ventured  on.       The    seed-beds 


should  be  well  manured,  ashes  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  manure  ;  and,  need  I 
say,  should  be  weeded  early  and  constantly. 
The  beds  should,  if  possible,  run  in  a  direc- 
tion from  south-cast  by  east  to  north-west  by 
west,  with  a  side-slope  towards  the  sun  of  1  foot 
in  4  of  the  breadth  of  the  beds.  In  severe 
weather,  and  at  night,  and  in  frosts,  it  would 
be  well  done  to  afford  them  the  shelter  of 
some  description  of  covering  to  check  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface,  such  as 
prepared  calico  at  Qd.  a  square  yard,  the 
common  thin  calico  at  2\d.  or  3d.  a  yard,  the 
common  garden  matting,  or  even  a  little  straw. 
But  all  covering  should  be  removed  in  open 
weather,  or  the  plants  will  be  too  tender. 
An  ounce  of  good  seed,  affording  2,000  or 
3,000  plants,  may  be  sown  on  not  more  than 
10  square  yards  of  a  seed-bed,  if  the  seed  is 
evenly  and  carefully  sown.  The  expense, 
therefore,  of  a  covering,  would  not  be  much, 
and  it  would  be  well  repaid.  A  sod,  6  inches 
thick,  laid  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  and  a  few 
sticks  thrown  across,  would  support  the  cover- 
ing, which  should  be  pegged  down  to  the  sods. 
A  line,  with  little  loops,  might  be  run  along 
the  edges  of  it.  The  slope  given  to  the  beds 
will  not  only  give  them  a  more  direct  face  to 
the  sun,  but  a  fall  for  the  rain  from  the 
covering. — J.  M.  Goodiff. — G.  C. 

Gardens  in  London. — There  is  more  mis- 
chief in  the  want  of  free  air  than  in  the  pre- 
sence of  smoke,  hence  all  plants  succeed  better 
on  the  top  of  a  house  than  on  the  ground.  In 
the  miserable  walled  slips  that  are  to  be  found 
behind  some  houses,  plants  hardly  move;  they 
are,  as  it  were,  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit.  The 
fresh  air  blows  along  the  house-tops,  but  be- 
low it  is  not  free;  the  stagnant  air  that  reaches 
the  bottom  may  be  whirled  round  and  round, 
and  form  a  little  eddy;  but  there  it  remains, 
like  the  smoke  in  a  chimney,  when  particu- 
lar winds  prevent  its  escape.  Of  course, 
the  wider  the  space  that  a  garden  occu- 
pies, the  more  the  air  is  distributed,  the 
more  likely  the  fresh  breeze  is  to  reach  tin 
ground.  Vegetation,  therefore,  is  more  healthy 
in  the  squares  than  in  small  gardens;  but  if 
those  who  delight  in  plants  would  grow  some 
on  the  house-tops,  even  in  the  heart  of  London, 
they  would  find  much  more  gratification  than 
they  could  anticipate  from  the  appearance  of 
London  gardens. 

Preserving  Walnuts. — There  is  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  these  fresh  for  any  con-| 
siderable  time.  By  the  following  plan  they 
have  been  kept  in  good  preservation  for  twd 
years  : — Clean  off  the  outer  skin,  and  placa 
them,  when  quite  dry,  in  an  earthen  jar,  iif 
layers,  alternating  with  layers  of  dry  sand 
tying  them  at  top  to  exclude  the  air.  Si 
the  jars  in  a  cool  dry  place. 
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The  Musas  are  the  representatives  of  a 
group  of  plants,  or  natural  order,  which,  in 
connexion  with  those  represented  by  the 
arrow-root  (Maranta  bicolor)  and  the  ginger 
(Zingiber  officinale),  form  a  distinct  assem- 
blage of  monocotyledonous  plants,  which  has 
been  called  the  Amomal  alliance,  from  its  con- 
taining the  genus  Amomum,  some  species  of 
which  furnish  the  cardamoms  of  medicine. 

The  Musas  are  large  growing  plants,  even 
as  cultivated  in  our  hothouses,  where  they 
have  a  noble  appearance,  unexcelled  in  this 
respect  even  by  the  Palms.  They  are,  indeed, 
commonly  associated  in  idea  with  the  Palm 
family,  from  which,  however,  they  are  very 
distinct.  The  leaves  of  the  Musas  are  amone; 
the  largest  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
sometimes  measuring  many  feet  in  length,  and 
two  or  three  feet  in  width,  and  mostly  of  a 
regular  oblong  figure.  Some  of  the  species 
afford  a  great  abundance  of  valuable  food  in 
the  tropics — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Banana 
and  Plantain  ;  and  a  Chinese  species,  now 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  is  eligible  as  a  f'-tiit- 
bearing  plant  under  artificial  cultivation.  The 
young  shoots  of  the  Banana  are  also  eaten  as 
a  delicate  vegetable.  The  leaves  of  some  of 
the  kinds  are  used  for  thatching  Indian  cot- 
tages, and  for  making  baskets  ;  and  one  spe- 
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cies  ( 31.  textilis),  which  we  believe  is  not 
introduced,  yields  a  most  valuable  flax,  from 
which  some  of  the  finest  muslins  of  India  are 
prepared.  Scarcely  any  plant  shows  better 
the  nature  and  the  structure  of  what  botanists 
call  spiral  vessels,  that  is,  slender  twisted  spiral 
fibres,  which  occur  among  the  other  tissues  of 
plants.  They  are  very  numerous  in  these 
plants  ;  and  if  the  stalk  or  principal  veins  of 
any  one  of  the  leaves  is  broken  and  the  two 
pieces  pulled  apart,  they  will  be  seen  to  be 
united  by  numbers  of  these  spiral  threads,  so 
elastic  that  the  pieces  may  be  pulled  widely 
asunder  without  breaking  them.  They  eveu 
exist  in  such  numbers  that  they  are  pulled  out 
by  handfuls,  and  are  said  to  be  collected  in  the 
West  Indies  and  sold  as  a  kind  of  tinder.  The 
juice  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  lymph  of  the 
stems  of  the  Musas,  is  slightly  astringent  and 
diaphoretic. 

There  are  three  species  which  are  more 
usually  grown  in  stove  collections,  and  six 
others  are  recorded  as  being  introduced  and 
cultivated;  but  some  of  these  are  seldom  seen. 

Musa  paradisiaca  (common  Plantain-tree) 
has  an  herbaceous  stem,  rising  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high,  of  a  light  green  colour,  with 
pale  green  leaves,  in  full-grown  specimens 
measuring  from  six  to  seven  feet 
si  st 


long,  and 
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two  feet  or  more  in  width.  The  spadix  or 
flower-spike,  which  in  these  plants  always 
grows  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  is  droop- 
ing, often  measures  upwards  of  four  feet  in 
length,  and  bears  a  quantity  of  fruit,  each  of 
which  measures  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length 
by  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and,  when 
ripe,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It  fruits  in  this 
country,  but  the  fruit  is  usually  insipid.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  tropics,  where  various  culti- 
vated varieties  both  of  this  and  the  following 
are  met  with. 

Musa  sapientum  (Banana-tree)  has  a  purple 
stem,  sometimes  marked  with  dark  spots,  and 
grows  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  as  large  as  those  of  M.  paradisiaca, 
but  more  flaccid,  and  tinged  with  purple  ;  the 
spadix  is  drooping  ;  the  fruit  is  shorter  than 
in  that  kind,  more  pulpy,  and  better  flavoured. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  tropics. 

Musa  chinensis  (Chinese  Plantain-tree)  is 


a  dwarf  plant,  growing  from  three  to  five  feet 
high,  with  drooping  bunches  of  flowers,  having 
brownish-coloured  spathes,  and  much  shorter, 
thicker,  and  broader  leaves  than  the  preceding. 
It  is  also  more  prolific,  and  bears  an  immense 
weight  of  fruit.  This  kind,  which  is  that  best 
suited  for  cultivation  in  this  country  as  a  fruit- 
bearing  plant,  is  a  native  of  China ;  and  is 
known  in  some  collections  as  M.  Cavendishii, 
a  name  given  to  it  in  compliment  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire. 

The  other  species,  which  are  grown  chiefly 
on  account  of  botanical  interest,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Musa  coccinea  (scarlet-flowered  Plantain- 
tree)  grows  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and 
has  the  spadix  erect.  The  leaves  are  obtusely 
lanceolate  ;  the  stalk  and  leaves  are  of  a  yellow- 
ish green,  and  the  spathes  scarlet  at  the  base. 
It  flowers  freely  in  the  stove,  and  remains  a 
long  time  in  flower.     Native  of  China. 
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Musa  rosacea  (rose-coloured  Plantain- 
tree)  in  some  degree  resembles  M.  paradisiaca, 
but  is  smaller,  growing  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
high  ;  the  flowers  grow  erect  in  clusters  round 
the  stem,  and  the  spathes  are  rose-coloured  ; 
the  fruit  is  oblong,  but  sparingly  produced, 
and  not  of  any  value.     Native  of  Mauritius. 

Musa  superba  (superb  Plantain-tree)  grows 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  lanceolate  ellip- 
tical leaves,  five  feet  long,  and  nearly  two  feet 
wide  ;  the  spathes  are  reddish  brown.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Musa  maculata  (spotted  stalked  Plantain- 


tree)  is  from  the  Mauritius,  and  grows  tenp, 
feet  high  ;  Musa  ornata  (ornamented  Plan-  n 
tain-tree),  and  31usa  ijlauca  (glaucous  Plan-jof 
tain-tree),  are  both  from  the  East  Indies,  the 
former  growing  six  or  eight,  and  the  lattenhe 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high ;  Musa  nepahnsiw- 
(Nepal  Plantain-tree)  is,  as  its  name  importsyey 
a  native  of  Northern  India,  and  grows  six  oiwo 
eight  feet  high.  Other  species  are  knownace 
but  not  introduced.  in 

The  engravings  will  convey  a  general  j-'sand, 
of  the  appearance  of  these  plants,  and,  air.  iSe' 
fruit  which  they  produce.     The  st**  =: 
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of  the  bases  of  the  leaves  closely  folded  to- 
gether ;  at  the  lower  part  of  this  stem  the 
central  bud  is  situated  ;  this  latter,  when  the 
leaves  are  fully  developed,  pushes  upward,  and 
bears  the  flower  and  fruit.  Having  once 
flowered,  the  stem  perishes  and  is  succeeded 
by  young  stems  or  suckers  from  the  base, 
which  speedily  acquire  size  and  strength. 


Fruit  of  the  Musa  chincmis. 

The  fruits  of  the  Plantain  grow  in  clusters 
weighing  sixty  pounds  and  upwards.  When 
grown  in  tropical  countries  they  assume  a  pale 
yellow  colour  in  a  ripe  state,  and  vary  from 
six  to  nine  inches  long,  and  upwards  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  ;  the  outer  skin  is  tough, 
but  it  encloses  a  pulp  which  is  soft,  and  of  a 
luscious  sweet  taste.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
fruit  to  those  who  reside  in  tropical  climates. 
Three  dozen  plantains  are  stated  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  man  for  a  week  much 
better  than  bread.  When  used  in  place  of 
bread,  they  are  roasted  or  boiled  just  as  they 
become  f'lll  grown  ;  they  are  also  eaten  boiled 


with  salt  meat  or  fish.  When  ripe  they  are 
dried  and  preserved  as  a  sweetmeat,  or  are 
made  into  tarts,  or  sliced  and  fried  with 
butter.  The  Banana  has  a  shorter  and 
rounder  fruit,  and  the  pulp  is  softer  and  more 
luscious  ;  it  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
plantain  ;  from  it  also  are  prepared  a  drink 
like  cyder,  and  an  excellent  marmalade.  The 
Chinese  plantain  bears  fruit  of  exquisite 
flavour,  and  being  dwarf  and  very  prolific,  it 
is  well  adapted  for  artificial  cultivation,  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  dessert. 

The  culture  of  these  plants  is  very  simple 
where  the  means  are  at  command.  They  re- 
quire stove  temperature;  a  healthy  atmosphere 
suitable  for  stove  plants  will  suit  them.  Their 
growing  period  should  if  possible  be  made  to 
accord  with  our  summer,  when  they  can  hardly 
get  too  much  heat  and  moisture  ;  in  winter 
they  may  rest  in  a  cooler  place.  Their  growth 
should  never  be  checked  ;  and  being  of  large 
growth,  if  not  planted  out  they  must  have 
large  tubs  to  grow  in,  and  must  be  provided 
with  rich  loamy  soil,  and  frequent  supplies  of 
liquid  manure.  In  fine,  they  require  very 
liberal  and  encouraging  treatment  when  grow- 
ing, in  order  that  they  may  become  strong. 
When  they  have  grown  so  far  as  to  develope 
all  their  leaves,  the  spadix  of  flowers  soon 
follows  ;  and  all  the  while  these  and  the  fruit 
are  progressing,  the  same  liberal  treatment 
must  be  continued.  As  the  fruit  approaches 
maturity  they  may  be  kept  somewhat  drier, 
and  as  soon  as  some  of  the  fruit  begin  to 
ripen,  the  cluster  should  be  cut  and  hung  up 
in  a  dry  room,  where  they  will  ripen  in  suc- 
cession. In  a  short  time  afterward,  when 
suckers  make  their  appearance  from  the  base, 
the  old  stem  may  be  cut  away,  the  suckers 
carefully  separated,  and  planted  singly  in 
pots  or  tubs  suitable  to  their  size,  from  which 
they  must  be  removed  to  larger  ones  as  they 
progress  in  growth,  their  subsequent  treat- 
ment being  that  briefly  sketched  out  above. 
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Winter  management  will  now  have  to  be 
adopted  more  or  less  generally,  and  continued 
through  next  month,  and  probably  part  of 
February.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  in  intervals  of  mild  weather,  which  often 
occur,  a  more  generous  system  of  management 
ought  to  be  followed  at  those  particular  times. 

Temperature,  (Jr. — The  temperature  will 
vary  with  the  use  to  which  this  house  is  ap- 
plied. II',  as  has  been  all  along  supposed,  it 
is    intended    to    be    kept  constantly  gay,  by 


bringing  in  forced  and  other  flowers,  a  tem- 
perature of  from  50  to  55  degs.  by  day,  and 
about  48  degs.  at  night,  will  be  necessary;  but 
if  it  is  filled  chiefly  with  planted  out  specimens 
of  green-house  shrubs,  and  is  managed  princi- 
pally with  reference  to  them,  45  degs.  by  day 
will  be  fully  high  enough,  and  several  degrees 
lower  will  be  sufficient  for  the  night  tempe- 
rature. The  application  of  heat  should  not 
be  too  freely  resorted  to  ;  in  fact,  if  the  tem- 
perature can  be  maintained   by  closing  the 
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sashes  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  enclosing 
some  of  the  sun's  warmth,  and  there  is  not  a 
prospect  of  frost  during  the  night,  artificial  heat 
is  better  dispensed  with.  As  regards  frost,  it 
is  always  a  matter  of  judgment  when  fires  are 
necessary  to  counteract  its  effect  ;  and  as 
heat  applied  when  not  required  is  so  much 
waste,  as  well  as  being  injurious,  we  can  only 
recommend  watchfulness  in  this  particular, 
which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  until  quite 
late  in  the  evening,  and  should  be  made  an 
early  morning's  thought.  When  frost  does 
not  exist  to  any  injurious  extent  at  night,  it 
sometimes  increases  in  intensity  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  this  especially  requires  to  be  attended 
to ;  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
whole  amount  of  injury  done  by  frost  takes 
place  about  day-break.  Those  who  would 
cultivate  plants  successfully,  must  not  grudge 
the  early  and  late  attention.  Slight  fires  in 
the  day  time  will  sometimes  do  good  in  drying 
up  superfluous  dampness,  but  they  should  be 
made  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  mild,  so 
that  good  ventilation  may  at  the  same  time  be 
afforded.  Ventilation  is  an  important  matter 
in  the  winter  season  ;  it  is  desirable  always  to 
admit  as  much  fresh  air  as  can  be  clone,  but 
this  must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  lower  the 
temperature  below  what  would  be  a  desirable 
point ;  and  especially  as  regards  its  admission, 
it  is  important  that  it  should  not  be  let  in  in 
large  volumes,  but  distributed  as  evenly  as 
possible  over  the  whole  structure,  by  opening 
every  one  of  the  ventilators  to  that  extent 
which  will  make  the  aggregate  amount  of 
ventilation  required. 

Watering. — In  all  plant-houses,  the  water 
employed  during  winter  should  first  be 
warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  house,  and 
it  should  in  most  cases  be  applied  only  in  the 
morning,  so  that  no  unnecessary  dampness 
(which  would  render  the  condition  of  the 
plants  more  hazardous  as  respects  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  fall  of  the  temperature)  may 
be  occasioned  at  night.  Syringing  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  no  water  should  be  unne- 
cessarily thrown  about  the  house,  to  cause 
undue  dampness.  Plants  in  bloom  or  growth 
should  be  watered  just  enough  to  keep  the 
soil  moderately  moistened,  and  those  which 
are  in  a  dormant  state  should  have  conside- 
rably less  than  this  amount. 

Insects,  fyc. — At  various  intervals  during 
the  winter  advantage  should  be  taken  of  spare 
time  to  have  the  plants  carefully  examined, 
and  all  insects,  especially  the  scale  insects,  re- 
moved. All  those  plants  with  thick  leaves, 
such  as  Oranges  and  Camellias,  should  have 
the  leaves  washed  when  dirty. 

Flowers. — The  supply  of  flowers  must  be 
kept  up  from  the  forcing-house  ;  they  should 
frequently  be  re-arranged,  so  as  to  give  them 


an  appearance  of  freshness,  and  all  the  dead 
and  decaying  flowers  should  be  looked  to,  and 
removed  daily.  The  beds  should  be  raked, 
and  the  paths  swept ;  if  stone,  whitened,  so 
that  every  thing  may  always  bear  the  impress 
of  order. 

THE    GREEN  HOUSE. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  inactive  month 
of  the  year,  so  far  as  plants  are  concerned  ; 
and,  in  fact,  except  in  the  case  of  those  which 
are  being  excited  for  some  special  object,  it 
little  matters  how  inactive  they  remain  ;  the 
more  inactive  they  are,  all  other  points  being 
equal,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  pass  through 
the  trying  ordeal  of  winter  management  un- 
harmed. In  a  general  way,  nothing  whatever 
should  be  done  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
plants,  but  every  thing  should  be  resorted  to 
which  is  likely  to  secure  it.  Much  fire  heat 
may  be  economised,  if  the  houses  are  provided 
with  shutters  covered  with  asphalte  felt,  to  be 
put  on  at  night  to  exclude  frost. 

House  foe  Miscellaneous  Plants. — 
Temperature,  #c. — A  low  temperature  is 
proper  now,  in  order  to  secure  the  repose 
of  the  plants ;  40  degs.  is  high  enough,  but 
sometimes  on  fine  days  the  temperature  will 
rise  higher  than  this.  At  night,  so  that 
frost  is  excluded,  nothing  more  will  be  re- 
quired. To  effect  this,  no  doubt,  fires  will 
be  necessary,  but  fire  heat,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, becomes  injurious  when  it  is 
carried  beyond  its  legitimate  purposes  of  pro- 
tecting the  plants  ;  no  more  fire  heat  should, 
therefore,  be  given  at  night,  than  will  serve  to 
keep  the  temperature  to  about  34  or  35  degs., 
and  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  effect  this, 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  degree  of  exterior 
cold.  Except  in  very  severe  weather,  no  fire 
heat  will  be  required  in  the  day  time,  unless 
it  be  occasionally  lighted  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  the  interior  of  the  house,  which  must 
at  the  same  time  be  freely  ventilated.  The 
state  of  the  weather  must  regulate  the  degree 
of  ordinary  ventilation  ;  some  fresh  air  should 
be  admitted  daily,  and  on  mild  days  the  house 
should  be  opened  as  much  as  possible  ;  in  very 
severe  weather  it  will  only  be  safe  to  open  the 
ventilators  a  little  way  during  the  middle  of 
the  day ;  of  course  ventilation  is  not  to  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  let  in  frost.  In  regard  to 
watering,  the  plants  will  divide  into  two  classes  ; 
bulbs  at  rest  and  succulents,  which  will  require 
none,  or  perhaps,  just  a  little  at  long  intervals, 
to  prevent  their  shrivelling  ;  and  shrubby 
or  other  plants,  not  growing  to  any  extent, 
but  not  quite  so  inactive  as  the  former,  which 
will  require  to  have  just  enough  to  prevent 
their  getting  quite  dry.  No  dampness  should 
be  suffered  about  the  house,  nor  should  any 
water   be  spilled  or  dropped  about  unneces- 
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snrily.     Use  water  which  is  rather  above  the 
temperature  of  the  house. 

Seedling  Plants,  SfC. — During  the  winter 
small  seedling  plants  require  much  attention, 
as  they  are  liable  to  perish  ;  this  is  sometimes 
occasioned  by  neglectful  watering,  chiefly  in 
giving  them  too  much  water  ;  but  it  is  some- 
limes  caused  by  the  dampness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  want  of  fresh  air.  Delicate 
6eedlings  cannot,  however,  bear  much  cold  air. 
It  i3  also  sometimes  caused  by  neglecting  to 
remove  the  first  vestiges  of  decay,  which  soon 
spreads,  if  not  taken  in  good  time.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  young  plants  raised  from 
cuttings,  &c.  ;  and,  in  fact,  to  delicate  subjects 
of  more  mature  age. 

Chrysanthemums,  as  they  go  out  of  bloom, 
should  be  removed  to  a  south  or  west  wall, 
and  plunged  in  old  tan,  sawdust,  &c. 

Melocacti. — These,  which  in  spring  should 
be  grown  in  a  brisk  moist  heat,  ought  now  to 
be,  rested,  in  a  temperature  of  about  40  degs., 
such  as  that  kept  up  in  this  house  ;  and  require 
to  be  kept  dry. 

Neapolitan  Violets  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  damp,  and  require  much  attention  in  the 
removal  of  decaying  parts. 

Heath  House. — Temperature,  §c. — So 
that  frost  is  kept  out,  and  the  plants  get  a 
good  share  of  ventilation,  little  more  is  re- 
quired. The  plants  will  now  be  inactive  and 
at  rest,  and  the  cooler  they  are  kept,  consistent 
with  safety  from  actual  frost,  the  better  will 
it  be  for  them,  as  they  will  not  then  be  prema- 
turely excited.  The  day  temperature  may 
range  anywhere  near  40  degrees,  and  at 
night  may  fall  within  a  degree  or  two  of 
freezing  point  without  injury  ;  indeed  a  iew 
degrees  of  frost,  if  it  happens  to  fall  upon 
them,  does  not  hurt  them,  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
better  to  avoid  this.  They  cannot  bear  con- 
fined and  stagnant  air,  and  therefore  daily 
ventilation  is  of  primary  importance.  Hardly 
any  class  of  plants  requires  to  be  more  care- 
fully watered  than  the  heaths  and  their  allies, 
which  is  partly  in  consequence  of  the  fineness 
and  hair-like  nature  of  their  roots,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  soil  they  are  grown  in  being 
exceedingly  difficult  to  wet,  when  once  it 
has  got  dry  ;  this,  it  will  be  seen,  prevents 
the  remedy  from  being  effectually  applied. 
Now,  to  avoid  the  injury  which  the  plants 
sustain,'  often  irreparable,  by  neglect  of  this 
operation,  the  greatest  possible  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  soil  in  which  every  plant  is 
growing  in  a  medium  and  equally  moistened 
state,  especially  preventing  the  soil  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  from  getting  dry  while  the 
top  looks  moist  enough.  The  West  Kent 
garden  pot  should  be  used,  in  order  to  admit 
of  examination  in  this  respect.  It  is  best  not 
fo  use  cold  water,  but  to  make  it  just  above 


the  temperature  of  the  house.  If  the  weather 
is  damp  and  foggy,  it  may  be  proper  some- 
times to  light  a  fire  during  the  day,  giving  full 
air  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  dry  the  interior. 

Azaleas. — Take  a  plant  or  two  in  suc- 
cession to  the  forcing  house,  to  expand  their 
flowers. 

Camellia  House.  —  Temperature,  $c. — 
This  requires  much  the  same  management  as 
the  heath  house,  that  is,  a  low  temperature,  free 
ventilation,  and  moderate  regular  application 
of  water  to  the  plants.  Both  in  the  case  of 
these,  and  also  heaths,  fire  heat  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  except  in  very  severe  weather,  if  a 
covering  can  be  put  on  the  glass  sufficient  to  ex- 
cludefrost.  Lightframe-workshutters,  covered 
with  the  asphalte  felt,  are  as  neat  a  contrivance 
as  any  for  this  purpose,  and  fully  as  effectual. 

Camellias. — Successional  plants  from  the 
forwarder  batches  should  be  removed  to  the 
forcing  house,  to  bring  them  into  flower  for 
the  conservatory  ;  they  must  first  he  taken  to 
the  coolest  part,  and  subsequently  guarded 
against  sudden  changes  of  any  kind.  The 
plants  in  their  ordinary  state  will  be  quite  in- 
active now. 

Rhododendrons,  Daphnes,  Oranges,  and 
other  plants  kept  here,  may  also  be  removed 
in  succession  to  the  forcing  house  to  expand 
their  flowers  ;  the  three  here  named  are 
especial  favourites  for  the  conservatory. 

Pelargonium  House. — Temperature,  tyc. 
■ — Here  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  in  con- 
junction with  free  ventilation,  is  required  to 
be  kept  up,  but  it  must  not  be  carried  too  far. 
An  average  of  45  degs.  iu  the  day,  and  a 
minimum  of  36  degs.  at  night  will  suit  them. 
They  should  get  fresh  air  more  or  less  every 
day,  but  being  in  a  gently  growing  state,  they 
must  be  rather  more  guarded  against  much 
cold  air,  especially  in  the  shape  of  a  current. 
To  effect  this,  the  ventilators  on  the  sheltered 
side  only  should  be  opened  in  rough  weather. 
The  plants  will  require  to  be  regularly  watered, 
but  must  not  receive  beyond  a  moderate  supply. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  atmosphere  must  be 
kept  dry,  and  no  water  carelessly  spilled  about 
the  house  ;  but  if  it  should  happen  that  the 
frost  should  get  inside  the  house,  the  plant:, 
may  then  be  sprinkled.  The  management  ot 
frozen  plants  is  a  point  of  importance,  for 
though  they  cannot  but  be  injured  by  such  a 
visitation  as  frost,  yetit  is  generally  practicable 
to  thaw  them,  without  the  injury  being  very 
material.  The  plan  is  this :  get  the  fire 
burning  briskly,  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  32  degs.  ;  at  this  juncture  sprinkle  the 
plants  freely  with  Very  Cold  spring  water,  and 
continue  this  until  the  temperature  is  raised 
above  freezing  point,  and  the  plants  are 
thawed.  No  sun  should  be  allowed  to  reach 
them  for  some  time. 
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Pelargoniums. — The  chief  matters  to  be 
attended  to  are.  the  stopping  of  the  plants,  to 
keep  them  dwarf  and  bushy,  and  the  occasional 
renewal,  and  stirring  up  of  the  surface  soil. 
Do  not  let  them  get  crowded.  The  forcing 
plants  should  be  removed  in  succession  to  the 
forcing  house. 

Calceolarias. — These  require  to  be  occa- 
sionally looked  over,  the  forwardest  shifted 
into  larger  pots  if  they  seem  to  require  more 
pot  room,  and  the  others  should  have  the  sur- 
face soil  renewed.  Keep  them  thin  enough  to 
prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weakly. 

Cinerarias. — Some  of  these  may  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  and  other  forwarder  plants 
taken  to  the  cool  part  of  the  forcing  house,  to 
accelerate  their  blooming. 

Tropceolums,  and  similar  climbing  plants, 
should  have  their  branches  properly  trained 
and  regulated  while  young  ;  if  they  have  a 
large  space  to  cover,  it  is  better  to  lead  them 
to  the  extreme  parts  first,  and  when  these  are 
filled,  to  fill  up  the  lower  parts.  As  they 
approach  the  limit  of  their  growth,  they  must 
not  be  too  strictly  trained. 

Fuchsias  may  remain  in  a  nearly  dry  state 
in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  or  in  almost  any 
situation  free  from  frost,  until  February, 
when  they  are  to  be  brought  out,  and  set 
growing. 

Insects. — Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and 
Cinerarias,  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
green  fly,  and  if  these  are  not  kept  in  check 
they  soon  do  serious  injury.  Fumigation 
should  therefore  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as  any 
are  observed  ;  or,  if  the  smell  of  tobacco  is 
objected  to,  the  plants  may  be  syringed  with 
diluted  tobacco  water.  In  either  case,  sprinkle 
them  with  clean  water  the  following  day. 

THE  PLANT  STOVE. 

The  plants  here  also  require  to  be  at  rest, 
and  this  change  is  to  them  more  obvious  than 
in  those  which  require  a  less  degree  of  heat, 
&c,  at  the  growing  season.  Nothing  exciting 
must  be  indulged  in  ;  the  chief  point  being  to 
preserve  the  growth  already  made,  healthy  and 
perfect  till  the  next  growing  season. 

Temperature,  fyc. — The  temperature  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  60  degs.  in  the 
day  time,  and  about  50  degs.  at  night  will  be. 
high  enough.  The  principle  of  a  low  night 
temperature,  too  often  overlooked,  should  be 
especially  acted  on  ;  it  is  one  principal  feature 
in  successful  cultivation.  The  admission  of 
air  must  be  guarded.  A  gentle  fire  being 
applied  at  night,  and  kept  going  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  enough  air  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  regulate  the  temperature  to  the 
point  above  indicated.  It  is  desirable  to  admit 
a  portion  of  air  daily,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  expose  the  plants  to  any 


considerable  degree  of  cold  ;  in  fact,  the 
temperature  may  be  taken  as  the  principal 
guide  to  ventilation,  for  this  will  secure  results 
near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  A 
comparatively  dry  atmosphere  must  be  main- 
tained. Do  not  let  the  light  be  obstructed 
from  the  plants  by  dirty  glass. 

Watering. — None  of  the  plants  require 
more  than  moderate  watering  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  these  chiefly  of  the  shrubby 
kinds,  and  such  few  others  as  may  happen  to 
be  slightly  growing.  All  others,  including 
the  majority  of  bulbs,  tubers,  and  succulents, 
require  very  little  water,  indeed,  scarcely  any. 

Creepers. — Most  of  the  creepers  which 
bloom  early  may  be  pruned,  and  tied  in,  and 
will  then  require  no  more  attention  till  the 
growing  season. 

ORCHIDACEOUS  HOUSE. 

The  present  being  a  rather  inactive  period 
as  regards  the  growth  of  the  plants,  may 
present  a  good  opportunity  to  make  such  addi- 
tions to  the  collections  as  may  be  thought  de- 
sirable. If  the  plants  are  secured  now,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  of  submitting  them  for 
a  time  to  the  general  course  of  treatment  which 
is  adopted,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  grow 
without  interruption  when  the  proper  season 
comes  round. 

Temperature,  fyc. — About  60  degs.  may  be 
taken  as  the  average  day  temperature,  and  55 
degs.  the  maximum  night  temperature.  The 
hardier  kinds  grown  in  the  cooler  house  may 
be  placed  in  a  dry  greenhouse,  where  they  will 
not  get  more  than  45  degs.,  and  this  treatment 
will  induce  more  vigorous  subsequent  growth. 
Very  little  air  is  requisite  now  ;  and  few  of 
the  plants  will  require  water  directly  applied 
to  them  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  and  then 
only  just  enough  to  moisten  them.  The  atmo- 
sphere must  be  kept  comparatively  dry.  If  any 
moisture  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  young  growth  of  the  plants,  it  is  at  this 
season  almost  sure  to  cause  them  to  rot  off. 

Dendrobiums,  which  have  previously  been 
rested,  will  probably  be  showing  flower,  and 
in  this  case  may  receive  some  additional 
warmth  with  advantage. 

Cattleyas  and  Lalias,  will  now  be  making 
new  roots,  and  at  that  period  require  little  or 
no  water.  It  is  therefore  highly  necessary  in 
the  potting  of  these,  to  employ  such  a  kind  of 
soil,  and  arrange  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  will 
admit  of  the  free  passage  of  water. 

Insects. — These  pests  should  be  carefully 
looked  after  and  destroyed,  or  they  will  sadly 
disfigure  the  plants  ;  woodlice,  in  particular, 
are  exceedingly  destructive.  Mr.  Lyons  has 
invented  a  kind  of  stand,  intended  to  place  the 
plants  beyond  the  reach  of  these  marauders  ; 
it  is  called  the  Oniscamyntic  epiphyte  stand, 
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and  consists  of  a  kind  of  saucer,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  plant  is  elevated,  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  kind  of  fosse  kept  constantly 
filled  with  water. 

FORCING    HOUSE    FOR  vTLOWERS. 

Temperature,  tyc. — Still  keep  the  heat  as 
equable  as  possible,  avoiding  all  sudden  changes. 
Should  a  few  fine  days  occur,  raise  the  tem- 
perature by  fire  heat,  so  as  to  admit  of  giving 
air  without  lowering  the  heat  of  the  house  too 
.sensibly.  The  range  of  the  thermometer 
should  be  from  50  to  65  degrees. 

Watering. — Beguided  in  this  by  the  weather, 
withholding  a  great  deal,  especially  of  the  sy- 
ringing, in  damp,  cloudy  weather,  and  see  that  all 
means  of  drainage  in  and  about  the  house  are 
efficient.  At  the  same  time  be  careful  that 
the  air  in  the  house  never  becomes  really  dry, 
by  being  deprived  of  its  moisture  by  over  heat. 

Roses. — Kemove  to  cooler  quarters  any 
whose  blooms  are  about  to  expand,  and  intro- 
duce a  fresh  supply.  Keep  them  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  search  constantly  for 
insects,  for  they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
many  different  kinds.  If  any  of  the  Indian  or 
Chinese  sorts  do  not  expand  their  flowers 
freely  in  the  pit,  a  few  days  in  the  house  will 
do  them  good. 

Pelargoniums. — Be  careful  to  remove  those 
already  in  before  they  have  advanced  too  far 
in  bloom,  or  have  become  drawn.  Bring  in 
others  to  replace  them,  and  watch  them  very 
narrowly,  as  they  are  one  of  the  first  plants  the 
green  fly  attacks,  and  they  soon  spoil  the  points 
of  the  young  shoots  and  trusses  of  flowers  : 
fumigate  immediately  they  are  detected,  and 
syringe  well  the  next  morning,  if  the  weather 
permit. 

Hyacinths. — Remove  these  to  the  conserv- 
atory as  soon  as  the  lower  flowers  begin  to 
colour  or  to  expand,  and  introduce  fresh  plants. 
If  they  have  grown  to  any  length  under  the 
ashes  where  buried,  and  are  blanched,  set 
them  in  a  dark  part  of  the  house  for  a  day  or 
two,  until  they  get  a  little  colour,  and  then 
move  them  to  where  they  will  have  plenty  of 
light  and  air. 

Tulips,  §c. — Keep  up  the  supply  of  those 
anil  other  bulbs  as  well,  by  following  a  similar 
routine. 

Lilacs,  and  other  hardy  shrubs,  should  be 
removed  as  they  begin  to  bloom,  and  fresh 
.supplies  be  brought  in,  and  treated  as  pre- 
viously directed. 

Cerasus  Mahaleb. — A  few  trees  of  this 
should  be  kept  well  established  in  pots,  and 
one  or  two  now  and  then  introduced  to  the 
house,  for  the  sake  of  its  powerful  fragrance. 

Double  Cherry: — These  also  should  be 
forced,  for  tin'  pure  while  of  their  blossoms, 
and  also  for  the  abundance  in  which  they  are 


produced.  A  few  standards  or  half  standards 
to  place  among  the  taller  plants  would  have  an 
excellent  effect. 

American  Plants  may  be  brought  in  in 
greater  quantities  this  month,  as  their  flowers 
will  expand  more  perfectly  as  the  light  in- 
creases. Keep  them  moist  and  cool  at  the 
roots,  and  their  heads  well  exposed  to  light 
and  air. 

Cacti. — Introduce  a  quantity  of  these  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month,  and  gradually 
bring  them  forward.  An  occasional  watering 
with  liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial  to  them, 
when  they  are  in  strong  growth.  Let  them  be 
carefully  washed  and  cleaned  before  they  are 
brought  in,  if  there  is  any  appearance  of  scale 
upon  them. 

Pinks. — Introduce  more  of  these,  and  let 
them  come  on  very  slowly,  being  careful  that 
they  do  not  become  dry,  or  they  will  suffer 
much.  As  a  good  many  of  these  flowers  are 
generally  wanted  for  bouquets,  a  fresh  batch 
should  be  placed  in  heat  about  every  fortnight. 

Violets  may  also  be  introduced,  and  be 
placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house.  Keep 
them  free  from  decaying  leaves,  and  do  not 
wet  them  too  much  over  head,  as  they  are  im- 
patient of  moisture,  and  speedily  rot  if  watered 
indiscriminately. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — Bring  in  more,  and 
give  it  much  the  same  treatment  as  the  last, 
although  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  a  more 
shady  place.    Have  some  in  boxes  for  cutting, 

PITS    AND    FRAMES. 

Half-hardy  plants.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
viding protection  against  frost  will  now  be 
getting  more  urgent  than  heretofore.  One 
great  means  of  avoiding  much  of  the  injury 
which  results  from  severe  cold,  consists  in 
maintaining,  as  far  as  possible,  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere in  the  interior,  by  the  various  means 
pointed  out  at  p.  499  ;  if  a  dry  atmosphere 
is  secured,  the  influence  of  what  would  be 
really  too  great  a  degree  of  cold,  would  be 
far  less  felt  than  if  the  dampness  were  more 
powerful.  To  exclude  external  cold,  some 
covering  material  should  be  provided  ;  the 
most  common  and  effectual  materials  are  found 
in  ordinary  garden  mats,  but  in  fact  almost 
anything  may  be  used.  Thatched  covers, 
formed  of  light  frame-work  thatched  with 
reeds,  straw,  or  fern,  are  sometimes  used  ;  but 
a  much  neater  covering  consists  of  framework 
covered  with  the  asphalte  felt,  which  is  also  an 
excellent  means  of  protection.  These  covers 
arc  most  effectual  when  so  made  as  to  fit  on  at 
two  or  three  inches  from  the  glass,  and  enclose 
the  space  beneath  them  ;  the  confined  air  acting 
as  a  resistor  either  to  the  outward  radiation  or 
transmission  of  warmth,  or  the  inward  progress 
of  cold.      Covers  which    exclude   light   should 
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be  removed  during  the  day,  except  in  severe 
weather. 

WINDOW  GARDENING. 

The  interest  of  window  gardening  will  now 
be  chiefly  dependent  on  the  small  evergreen 
and  variegated  shrubby  plants,  and  the  ferns 
and  mosses  which  have  been  already  referred 
to.  The  former  will  require  merely  to  be 
placed  near  the  light  in  the  day  time,  and  set 
in  any  convenient  place  out  of  the  way  of  frost 
at  night,  and  to  be  moderately  supplied  with 
water ;  the  latter  may  be  permanently  stood 
near  the  window,  unless  in  the  case  of  exotic 
ferns,  which  mayxequire  removing  beyond  the 
influence  of  frost ;  and  they  will  need  no  other 
attention,  except  what  may  be  suggested  by  a 
desire  to  preserve  cleanliness.  Geraniums  and 
similar  plants  must  be  watered  just  enough 
to  keep  them  from  drooping,  set  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  light  by  day,  and  removed  to 
where  frost  will  not  affect  them  at  night.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  fresh  air  in  a  satisfactory 
way  to  plants  in  windows ;  if  the  room  is 
ventilated,  they  will  mostly  get  enough,  but 
if  fresh  air  is  admitted  on  their  account,  it 
should  never  subject  them  to  a  cold  draught. 
It  is  best  in  mild  weather  to  set  the  window 
quite  open,  having  the  openings  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  at  the  same  time  closed. 
Though  it  may  be  desirable  to  set  the  pots  in 
feeders,  as  a  matter  of  cleanliness,  no  water 
should  ever  be  given  or  suffered  to  remain  in 
them. 

ROSE  GARDEN. 

The  continuance  of  last  month's  management 
is  the  principal  thing  to  care  about.  The  pro- 
curing and  planting  of  stocks,  the  formation  of 
new  rose-beds,  or  roseries,  the  planting  of 
newly  purchased  trees  and  bushes,  the  removal 
of  plants  from  one  part  of  the  ground  to  an- 
other, the  taking  up  of  tender  ones  and  pro- 
tecting them  as  mentioned,  the  potting-ofF  of 
struck  cuttings,  the  shifting  of  potted  plants 
from  one  sized  pot  to  another,  as  the  sorts  may 
require  room,  the  removal  of  more  potted  roses 
for  forcing  into  the  greenhouse  after  pruning 
them  as  before  directed,  the  filling  of  pots  with 
cuttings  to  take  their  chance  of  striking  during 
the  winter,  the  sheltering  of  seedlings  and 
bedded-out  plants  by  means  of  litter,  such  as 
pease-haulm,  or  coarse  straw,  or  fern-leaves,  or 
any  other  dry  open  medium  ;  all  these  things 
come  over  again,  so  far  as  many  are  concerned, 
and  will  not  be  found  too  late  if  they  have  not 
been  done,  even  when  once  doing  is  enough.  If 
many  plants  are  wanted,  all  the  clippings  of  the 
long  branches  which  must  come  off  in  winter 
pruning  should  be  put  into  the  ground  under 
hand-glasses,  being  first  properly  cut  up  to  a 
joint,  and  shortened  to  two  or  three  eyes;  many 


will  be  found  struck  when  the  growing  time 
comes  round.  The  stocks  should  be  all  trimmed 
of  their  side-shoots  as  they  grow  ;  but  as  the 
foliage  all  disappears,  and  we  can  see  better 
for  it,  all  the  suckers  should  be  grubbed  up 
that  have  been  overlooked ;  and  lastly,  the 
earlier  directions  should  be  carefully  read, 
and  all  errors  and  omissions  should  be  repaired 
forthwith. 

THE    FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Auriculas. — Keep  the  plants  moderately 
dry  ;  remove  the  decayed  leaves  ;  and  give  as 
much  air  as  possible  in  mild  weather.  In 
severe  weather  cover  up  with  mats.  Have  the 
frame  occasionally  well  cleared  out. 

Beds  and  borders. — Those  which  are  occu- 
pied by  summer  flowers,  and  which  are  now 
probably  filled  with  various  kinds  of  bulbs, 
will  look  more  cheerful,  if  filled  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  small  evergreens  in  pots, 
plunged  between  the  bulbs,  than  if  left  quite 
bare  and  naked.  "Where  they  are  within  sight 
of  the  windows,  therefore,  this  is  worth  at- 
tending to. 

Bulbs. — All  the  more  tender  kinds  will 
require  protection  by  means  of  a  covering  of 
soil,  or  of  litter  or  mats,  &c,  especially  the 
choicer  sorts. 

Carnations. — Very  little,  if  any,  water  will 
now  be  required  ;  give  only  enough  to  prevent 
drooping  ;  let  the  plants  have  as  much  air  as 
possible  whenever  the  weather  will  permit. 
Take  an  opportunity  sometimes  of  having  the 
frame  made  thoroughly  clear  of  all  decaying 
matter.  Picotees  require  the  same  kind  of 
treatment. 

Composts  of  all  kinds  may  be  collected,  and 
should  receive  attention  in  turning  over  in 
frosty  weather,  so  as  to  get  well  aerated  before 
they  are  required  for  use  in  the  spring. 

Lawns. — The  whole  of  the  grass  should  be 
poled  and  also  rolled  and  swept  frequently,  so 
that  it  may  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  order, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  these  things  are 
much  neglected. 

Pansies. — For  those  in  the  borders  the  chief 
care  is  to  bestow  slight  shelter  in  bad  weather, 
by  sticking  a  few  evergreen  boughs  among  the 
plants,  or  loosely  covering  them  with  litter. 
The  potted  plants  in  frames  simply  require  to 
be  very  carefully  and  very  moderately  supplied 
with  water,  just  enough  to  prevent  their 
drooping,  and  to  have  free  air  when  the  wea- 
ther is  mild. 

Pinks. — The  plants  should  be  examined  oc- 
casionally, to  see  if  they  are  loosened  by  frost, 
and  when  the  soil  is  dry,  let  it  be  pressed  close 
about  them.  The  plants  may  be  protected  a 
little  by  pieces  of  evergreen  boughs  stuck  over 
the  bed,  or  by  laying  on  a  loose  covering  of 
long  litter. 
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Shrubs  and  trees  may  be  planted  during  in- 
tervals of  mild,  dry  weather. 

Walks. — The  frequent  rolling  and  sweeping 
of  these,  so  as  to  have  them  always  orderly 
and  in  perfect  keeping,  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  even  among  the  beauties  of  summer, 
much  less  when  these  have  passed  away. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Look  over  the  whole  of  the  crops,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  that  nothing  is  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  frost.  Strict  attention  is  re- 
quisite to  comply  with  the  oft  repeated,  yet  oft 
neglected,  injunction,  that  every  thing  and 
place  should  be  clean  and  tidily  kept.  Attend 
to  the  clipping  of  hedges. 

Asparagus. — This  is  a  good  time  to  make 
new  asparagus  beds.  Let  the  ground  be  well 
trenched,  and  add  manure  unsparingly. 

Hearts. — Draw  the  earth  up  about  the  plants 
as  they  appear  above  the  surface  ;  this  affords 
excellent  protection. 

Cauliflower. — Give  plenty  of  air  to  those 
under  glasses,  and  shift  those  in  four-inch 
pots  to  a  size  larger. 

Celery. — Protect  the  ridges  from  frost, 
which,  when  severe,  will  cause  the  plants  to 
rot ;  thatched  hurdles  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Endive. — Lift  these  with  balls,  and  trans- 
plant into  frames  for  blanching  ;  give  all  the 
air  possible. 

Lettuces. — The  plants  will  be  benefited  by 
a  slight  stirring  of  the  soil.  Keep  off  the 
lights  in  mild  weather,  but  during  the  day 
only. 

Peas. — Earth  up  those  which  are  above 
ground  ;  also  stake  them,  as  this  affords 
shelter  Extra  covering  must  be  given  in 
very  severe  weather. 

Potatoes. — Neglect  not  to  look  over  the 
stock,  however  small,  and  pick  out  all  those 
which  are  rotting  or  rotten.  An  attempt  may  be 
made  successfully  to  preserve  the  fresh  parings 
amongst  dryish  materials,  which,  in  the  spring, 
will  be  sure  to  be  valuable  for  planting. 

Spinach. — Run  the  hoe  slightly  through 
it  if  the  weather  is  mild;  and  when  gathered, 
observe  to  pick  only  the  under  leaves,  with- 
out destroying  or  touching  those  in  the  centre. 
Considerable  damage  is  often  done  from  in- 
attention to  this  simple  rule.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Parsley. 

CUCUMBER    FRAMKS. 

The  chief  attention  required  in  forcing 
cucumbers  during  the  month,  is  the  keeping 
up  a  regular  temperature,  suitable  to  their 
constitution,  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
moisture  or  dampness,  removing  decaying 
leaves,  or  sometimes  a  healthy  one  where 
they  are  crowded,  and  regulating  the  number 
and  extension  of  the  branches,   by  following 


up  the  rule  of  stopping  beyond  every  leaf 
or  fruit.  When  any  of  the  branches  wear 
out  or  fail,  remove  them,  and  train  a  young 
vine  in  the  place.  The  temperature  may 
average  70  degrees  by  day,  and  65  de- 
grees at  night,  varying  five,  or  even  ten 
degrees,  during  intervals  of  extremes  in  the 
weather.  While  neither  the  soil  nor  the 
atmosphere  must  be  kept  dry,  yet  they 
should  be  comparatively  so  ;  perhaps  no 
water  need  be  applied,  or  if  any,  very  little, 
and  that  little  in  a  tepid  state.  Admit  a 
little  air  if  possible  every  day.  The  linings 
of  hot  dung  must  not  be  neglected.  Have 
them  turned  up  and  removed  occasionally 
before  the  heat  declines,  but  do  one  side 
of  the  bed  only  at  a  time. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Attend  to  the  pruning  of  young  trees  and 
bushes ;  and  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  handsome,  as  well  as  ulti- 
mately a  prolific  tree,  that  must  now  be 
borne  in  mind  ;  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  to  cut  the  young  shoots  back  to  three  or 
four  eyes  the  first  year  will  suit  every  purpose, 
and  practice  will  teach  the  rest.  In  pruning 
established  trees,  cut  the  wood  shoots  to  an 
inch  in  length  where  spurs  are  wanted;  and 
where  there  are  plenty  of  fruit-spurs,  cut 
those  which  only  produce  wood  close  in.  The 
fruit-buds  are  known  by  their  plump  and 
round  appearance,  the  leaf,  or  wood-buds, 
being  thin  and  narrow  in  proportion. 


NEW   PLANTS   AND    SHRUBS, 

INTRODUCED  OR  MADE  KNOWN  DURING  1846". 

Abelia  rui'estris,  Lindleij,  (rock  Abelia.) 
Caprifoliaceai  §  Lonicereas. — A  small  spread- 
ing   half-hardy,    or   green-house   bush,  witli 
slender  branches,  opposite  ovate  leaves,  and 
pure  white  flowers,    something  like  those  of 
the  honeysuckle,  in  pairs  from  the  axils   of 
I  the  leaves  on  the  short  lateral  branches.     It 
!  is  sweet-scented,   and  remains  a  considerable 
!  time  in  flower.     "  Should  it  prove  hardy,  it 
will  doubtless  be  a  good  addition  to  the  shrub- 
I  bery,  in  consequence  of  its  flowering  in   au- 
1  tumn."     It  was  found  by  Mr.  Fortune  amongst 
1  rocks  on  the  Chamoo  Hills,  in  China,  and  was 
introduced  in  1844. 

Abutilon  rufinf.rve,  A.  de  St.  Uilairc, 
(rusty-nerved  Almtilon.) — Malvaceae  §  Sides. 
— A  half-shrubby  green-house  plant,  of  free 
growth,  with  stalked  heart-shaped  pointed 
leaves,  and  erect  straw-coloured  flowers,  grow- 
ing in  twos  and  threes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  It  blooms  in  summer,  but  is  not 
Showy  enough  for  green-house  culture.  It. 
was  sent  to  England  by  Dr.  Lippold,  from  the 
Rio  Doce,  and  presented  to  the  Horticultural 
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Society  by  Sir  P.  de  M.  G.  Egerton,  Bart,  in 
1844. 

Acanthophippium  javanicum,  Blunie, 
(Javanese  Acanthophippium.)  —  Orchidacex 
§  Vandece-Cryptochilidas. — A  handsome  dwarf 
pseudo-bulbous  epiphyte,  with  short,  broad, 
plaited  leaves,  and  bearing  a  bunch  of  flowers 
below  the  leaves,  proceeding  from  the  base  of 
the  bulbs  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  singular  pouch- 
shaped  figure,  and  are  yellowish,  with  purple 
streaks  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  delicate  lilac 
at  the  orifice.  It  was  found  on  the  higher 
parts  of  Mount  Salak,  in  Java,  and  was 
bloomed  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1844. 

Achimenes  grandiflora,  var.  Liebmanni. 
— Gesneracea3§Gesnere». — This  variety  differs 
chiefly  from  grandiflora  in  having  rather  more 
vivid  rose-purple  flowers,  without  the  whitish 
blotch  at  the  throat,  in  being  more  slender, 
and  having  narrower  leaves.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
smaller  and  deeper-coloured  variety  of  A. 
grandiflora.  It  appears  to  have  originated  on 
the  Continent. 

Achimenes  patens,  Bentham,  (spreading- 
flowered  Achimenes.) — A  handsome  herba- 
ceous stove  plant,  with  scaly  tuberous  roots, 
and  something  the  appearance  of  A.  grandiflora, 
but  instead  of  the  leaves  being  rough,  as  in 
that  species,  they  are  nearly  smooth  :  the 
flowers  are  nearly  two  inches  across,  and  of  a 
peculiar  rich  deep  bright  purple  colour.  It 
exactly  resembles  the  other  Achimenes,  now 
so  common,  in  habit  and  culture.  It  was  sent 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Hartweg, 
from  Mexico,  in  1846. 

Adamia  versicolor,  Fortune,  (various- 
coloured  Adamia.) — Hydrangeaeeas. — A  fine 
green  house  bush,  with  oblong  lanceolate 
leaves,  having  much  the  appearance  of  those  of 
Hydrangea  japonica.  The  flowers  grow  in  a 
pyramidal  panicle,  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter, 
violet  blue  when  expanded,  but  white  when  in 
bud;  they  are  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  of 
seven  (or  six)  petals  forming  a  pointed  star. 
In  a  wild  state,  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by 
fine  blue  berries.  It  was  introduced  to  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  July, 
1844,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  from  China,  where  it 
grows  in  ravines  half  way  up  the  montains,  on 
the  island  of  Hong  Kong.  This  will  be  a 
very  ornamental  plant. 
Adenium  Honghel,  Alpli.  De  Candolle,  (the 
Honghel  bush.) — Apocynaeea?  §  Wrighteae. — 
A  dry-stove  shrub,  with  one  or  two  fleshy 
stems  like  those  of  a  Plumieria,  growing  from 
a  club-footed  base  ;  these  stems  divide  sparingly 
into  a  few  dumpy  branches,  each  bearing  only 
two  or  three  ovate  oblong  leaves,  and  several 
very  handsome  rose-coloured  flowers  of  five 
ovate  segments,  on  a  cylindrical  greenish  tube. 
It  is  of  exceedingly  slow  growth,  and  requires 
but  little  water.     Introduced  from  Aden    to 


the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  about 
1845,  by  the  East  India  Company,  where  it 
bloomed  in  June  1846.  It  appears  to  be 
widely  dispersed  through  Africa  and  the  neigh- 
bouring pare  of  Asia. 

Adenocaltmna  comosum,  De  Candolle, 
(hop-flowered  Adenocalymna.)  —  Bignonia- 
ceae. — A  handsome  stove  shrubby  climbing 
plant,  with  rough  dotted  stems,  and  opposite 
trifoliate  leaves,  with  ovate  leaflets.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  racemes,  both  terminal 
and  axillary,  which  are  densely  clothed  with 
large  bracts,  which  makes  them  look  like  the 
aments  (or  catkins)  of  the  hop  ;  the  bracts 
fall  off  before  the  flowers  open  ;  the  latter  are 
trumpet-shaped,  two-lipped,  with  a  wide- 
spreading  limb,  divided  into  five  large  rounded 
lobes  ;  they  are  large,  handsome,  and  bright 
yellow-coloured.  It  blooms  in  the  autumn, 
and  was  sent,  in  1841,  from  Rio,  to  the  garden 
at  Ii"ew.     It  is  also  called  Bir/nonia  comosa. 

-ZEschtnanthus  Boschianus,  De  Vriese, 
(Bosch's  Blushwort.)  —  Gesneraceas  §  Cyr- 
tandrese. — A  very  beautiful  epiphytal  stove 
evergreen  shrub,  with  slender  trailing  stems, 
rooting  at  the  joints,  small  ovate  opposite 
fleshy  leaves,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
axillary  clusters  of  blossoms  ;  these  are  deep 
scarlet,  downy,  three  inches  long,  tubular  and 
curved,  very  wide  at  the  orifice,  and  divided 
into  five  lobes,  yellowish  at  the  throat,  and 
streaked  with  reddish  purple.  It  blooms  very 
freely  under  good  management  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  Introduced  from 
the  Continent  in  1844  ;  native  of  the  Island 
of  Java,  where  it  grows  as  an  epiphyte.  Both 
this  and  the  following  species  grow  well  in 
the  orchid  house,  and  have  a  pretty  appearance 
when  allowed  to  hang  down  from  a  suspended 
pot,  basket,  or  block. 

.ZEschtnanthus  Horsfieldii,  Brown, 
(Horsefield's  Blushwort.) — A  handsome  ever- 
green glabrous  stove  shrub,  of  erect  habit,  and 
medium  strength,  with  opposite  ovate  lanceo- 
late pointed  leaves,  and  light  scarlet  flowers, 
two  inches  long,  with  a  deeply  divided  calyx, 
borne  very  freely  along  the  branches  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  in  pairs,  or  more  numerous. 
It  is  a  native  of  Java,  blooms  through  the 
summer,  and  was  introduced  in  1843. 

-ZEschtnanthus  Lobbianus,  Hooker,  (Mr. 
Lobb's  Blushwort.) — A  very  handsome  ever- 
green shrubby  stove  plant,  with  trailing  and 
rooting  purple  stems,  furnished  with  opposite 
elliptic  or  ovate  lance-shaped  pointed  fleshy 
leaves,  upwards  of  two  inches  long,  and  tinged 
with  purple ;  it  has  fine  large  deep  scarlet 
downy  flowers,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  set 
in  large  inflated  tubular  chocolate  or  lurid- 
coloured  calices  ;  they  grow  in  corymbs  near 
the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  sometimes  several 
together  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  very 
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freely  produced  on  the  plants.  It  blooms  from 
June  to  August.  Introduced  in  1845  by 
Messrs.  Veitcb,  of  Exeter,  from  Java. 

-ZEschynanthus  pulchra,  Steudel,  (beau- 
tiful Blush  wort.) — A  shrubby  evergreen  stove 
plant,  with  trailing  branches,  and  oval-lanceo- 
late pointed  fleshy  leaves,  upwards  of  two 
inches  long,  and  large  deep  scarlet  curved 
flowers,  growing  in  bunches  both  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  the  flowers  are  three  inches  in 
length,  and  produced  in  summer.  It  was  in- 
troduced from  Java  in  1845,  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Exeter.  This  plant  is  also  called 
Trirhosporum  pulchrum. 

JESCHTNANTHUS  PURPURASCENS,  HaSsltarl, 

(purplish-green  Blushwort.) — This  is  a  strag- 
gling stove  shrub,  with  opposite  oblong  lance- 
shaped  fleshy  leaves,  and  axillary  clusters  of 
small  yellowish-green  flowers,  enclosed  by  a 
dark  purple  calyx,  divided  into  long  narrow 
segments.  It  blooms  freely  in  the  spring,  but 
is  not  showy.  It  was  introduced  from  Java 
in  1844  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  has  borne  many 
names  among  botanists,  such  as  the  following  : 
— JEschynanthusalhida,  Bignoniaalbida,  Tri- 
chosporum  albidum,  Lysionotus  albidus,  none 
of  which,  neither  the  specific  name  it  now 
bears,  are  very  applicable  to  the  plant. 

JEsciiynantiius  miniatus,  Lindlcy,  (vermi- 
lion Blushwort.) — A  shrubby  evergreen  stove 
plant  with  trailing  branches,  producing  roots  at 
intervals,  and  furnished  with  small  ovate  or  el- 
liptic-lanceolate, acute,  fleshy  leaves,  from  the 
axils  of  which  arise  clusters  of  flowers,  which 
are  scarlet  and  hairy,  nearly  three  inches  long, 
and  growing  out  of  inflated  green  calices.  It 
blooms  in  the  summer.  Native  of  Sumatra 
and  Java,  from  which  latter  country  it  was 
received  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  in  1845. 
It  is  also  called  Trichosporum  radicans. 

Alloplectus  repens,  Hooker,  (creep- 
ing Alloplectus.) — Gesneraceas  §  Gesnereaj. 
— This  is  a  pretty  slender  stove  plant,  with 
trailing  stems,  which  throw  out  roots  from  be- 
tween the  pairs  of  leaves.  In  a  wild  state  it 
is  probably  scandent  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
ami  rooting  among  dead  bark  and  moss.  The 
leaves  grow  opposite,  and  are  small,  ovate,  and 
fleshy  ;  and  tne  flowers  are  produced  in  Fe- 
bruary from  the  axils,  and  consist  of  a  large 
spreading  purple-blotched  calyx,  and  pretty 
curved  gesnera-likc  flowers,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
tinged  with  red.  It  was  sent  in  1844  by  Mr. 
Purdie,  to  Kew,  from  the  damp  woods  of  the 
Sierra  Nevade,  Santa  Martha. 

Anemone  japonica,  Siebold.  (Japanese 
AYindfiower.) — Ranunculaceae  §  Anemones. — 
A  fine  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  introduced 
from  Shanghai',  iq  the  north  of  China,  by  Mi-. 
Fortune,  to  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.     It  gious  two  feet  high,  with  large 


three-lobed  leaves,  and  in  the  autumn  months 
bears  large  purplish-red  semi-double  flowers 
of  much  beauty,  and  which  last  a  long  time 
in  bloom.  It  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
hardy.  Introduced  in  1844.  It  grows  on 
the  margin  of  the  mountain  streams  in  some 
parts  of  Japan.  Suitable  for  blooming  in  the 
autumn  in  flower  beds. 

Anguloa  Ruckeri,  Lindley,  (Mr.  Rucker's 
Anguloa.) — Orchidacea?  §  VandeavMaxillari- 
da3. — A  handsome  species  of  this  rare  and 
singular  family.  It  is  pseudo-bulbous,  with 
broadish  plaited  leaves,  and  yellow  sub-globular 
flowers,  spotted  inside  with  crimson,  and  hav- 
ing a  crimson  lip.  These  grow  singly  on 
stalks  which  issue  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo 
bulbs.  It  is  a  Columbia  plant,  but  its  locality 
is  unknown.  Introduced  in  1845  to  S.  Rucker, 
Esq.  of  "Wandsworth,  by  Mr.  Linden.  It  is 
the  third  known  species  of  this  genus,  all  hav- 
ing been  introduced  within  this  year  or  two. 

Ariopsis  peltata,  J.  Graham,  (peltate 
Ariopsis.) — Araceas  §  Caladiese. — A  curious 
little  stove  plant,  with  tuber-like  root-stocks, 
from  which  spring  up  the  delicate  peltate  leaves; 
the  scapes  rise  from  the  base  of  the  petioles  of 
these  leaves,  and  reach  about  half  their  length, 
bearing  a  slightly  drooping,  boat-shaped  purple- 
brown  spatha,  enclosing  the  spadix.  It  is  quite 
an  insignificant  plant.  It  is  from  Bombay, 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1844  :  it  flowers 
in  August.     Also  called  Remusatia  vivipara. 

Aristolochia  gigantea,  Martius,  (gi- 
gantic-flowered Birthwort.) — Aristolochiaceaj. 
— A  very  remarkable  and  ornamental  stove 
climber,  of  vigorous  habit.  The  leaves  are 
acutely  heart  shaped  ;  the  flowers  are  axillary 
and  pendent,  nine  or  ten  inches  long  ;  the 
flower  stalk  is  terminated  by  a  large  club- 
shaped  ovary,  and  from  this  proceeds  the  tube, 
which  is  cream-white,  tinged  with  green,  the 
lower  (pendent)  half  oblong  and  inflated ;  thence 
it  becomes  contracted,  bent  like  a  syphon,  and 
then  enlarges  and  becomes  excessively  inflated 
on  one  side;  again  it  becomes  contracted,  and 
at  once  expands  into  the  ample,  almost  conchi- 
form  limb,  which  is  cream-coloured,  mottled 
with  purple  on  the  outside,  and  nearly  white, 
reticulated  with  purple  veins  in  the  inside  ; 
the  apex  is  tipped  with  a  short  tail,  nearly  an 
inch  long.  This  singular  plant  does  not  pro- 
duce flowers  so  large  as  those  of  a  similar 
one,  the  A.  gigas,  but  they  are  devoid  of  the 
horrid  stench  which  that  kind  possesses.  It  is 
a  native  of  Brazil,  and  flowers  in  April. 

Artemisia  laciieloha,  Wallich,  (milk- 
flowered  Wormwood.) — Composite  §  Artc- 
misiese. — A  herbaceous  hardy  species,  with 
purple  stems,  growing  two  feet  high,  and 
flowering  in  autumn,  but  of  no  beauty.  It  is 
a  native  of  China. 

Aster  Oabulicus,  Lindlcy,  (Cabul  Star- 
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wort.) — Composites  §  Asteroideoe. — A  hardy 
shrubby  Aster,  with  whitish  willow-like  or 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  paniculated  corymbs  of 
small  bluish-lilac  daisy-like  flowers  ;  not  very 
showy,  but  very  numerously  produced  during 
August  and  September.  It  grows  about  a 
yard  high,  and  is  an  interesting  addition  for 
the  front  parts  of  shrubbery  borders.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  north  of  India,  and  was  raised  in 
1842  from  seeds  distributed  by  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company. 

ASYSTASIA  COROMANDELIANA,  NeeS,  (CorO- 

mandel  Asystasia.) — Acanthaceas  §  Euellidse. 
— A  somewhat  shrubby  stove  plant,  with  zig- 
zag branches,  opposite  ovate-cordate  leaves, 
and  short  axillary  racemes,  bearing  from  six 
to  ten  flowers.  The  latter  are  funnel-shaped, 
with  a  long  tube,  which  is  green,  sprinkled  with 
purple  dots,  and  a  deep  lilac  limb  two  inches 
across.  It  is  an  autumnal  flowering  plant. 
Messrs.  Henderson  appear  to  have  introduced 
it,  probably  in  1845.  It  is  a  native  of  India. 
It  bears  also  the  following  names  : — Ruellia 
obliqua,  R.  secunda,  var.,  R.  intrusa,  R.  co?*o- 
mandeliana,  and  Just  icia  Gangelica. 

Atkopa  acuminata,  Royle,  (pointed- 
leaved  Deadly  Nightshade.) — -Solanaceaa  § 
Curvembryse. — A  hardy  perennial,  growing 
four  feet  high,  and  much  like  the  Atropa  Bel- 
ladonna, but  with  firmer  and  narrower  leaves, 
very  much  tapered  to  the  point.  The  flowers 
are  dull  pale  yellow,  produced  in  June  and 
July.  The  berries  are  quite  like  those  of  the 
common  kind.  Native  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet.  Introduced  in 
1845. 

Azalea  indica,  var.  Conqueror.  Ericacete 
§  lihododendreas. — A  large  pale  red-flowered 
variety,  of  good  form,  raised  by  Mr.  Barnes  of 
Bromley. 

Azalea  indica,  var.  Gledstanesii  formosa. 
— A  slight  variation  from  A.  Gledstanesii, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  in  cultivation, 
and  is  white,  with  a  few  streaks  of  red.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Pawley  of  Bromley. 

Azalea  indica,  var.  alba  magniflora. — 
A  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Green,  of  Cheam. 
It  has  large  white  flowers,  singularly  and  de- 
licately marked  with  a  few  streaks  of  rosy 
purple.  Though  a  useful  variety,  it  has  not 
much  permanent  merit,  being  very  much  in- 
ferior in  form  to  some  other  Indian  azaleas, 
such  as  lateritia,  variegata,  &c. 

Azalea  indica,  var.  violacea  ehgans. — 
This  was  also  raised  by  Mr.  Green,  and  is  in- 
ferior in  point  of  form  to  the  preceding.  It  is 
of  a  pretty  clear  lively  purple  or  violet  colour, 
which  constitutes  its  chief  merit. 

Azalea  obtusa,  Lindley,  (blunt-leaved 
Azalea.) — A  very  handsome  greenhouse  shrub, 
of  compact  habit,  with  evergreen  oblong  obtuse 
hairy  leaves,  and  numerous  flowers  of  a  rich 


glowing  red,  scented  like  the  sweet-briar,  and 
produced  in  spring.  It  was  introduced  from 
Shanghae  in  China  in  1846,  by  Mr.  Fortune, 
to  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  probably 
half-hardy. 

Azalea  ovata,  Lindley,  (ovate-leaved 
Azalea.) — This  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  differing 
from  all  the  other  Chinese  azaleas;  for  instead 
of  having  pale  green  hairy  leaves,  these  are 
hairless  and  dark  green.  They  are  abruptly- 
ovate,  or  in  some  cases  almost  heart-shaped. 
Mr.  Fortune,  who  sent  it  from  China  in  1844, 
found  two  varieties  in  Chusan,  "  one  with 
white,  the  other  with  pink  or  lilac  flowers, 
both  spotted  and  very  beautiful."  In  the  Chi- 
nese drawings  sent  by  Mr.  Fortune,  the  flowers 
are  represented  of  the  form  and  size  of  the 
Rhododendron  davuricum,  growing  in  clusters 
at  the  end  of  the  branches.  Its  hardiness  is 
not  determined,  but  seedling  plants  stood  the 
frosts  of  last  autumn  without  injury. 

Azalea  squamata,  Lindley,  (scaly 
Azalea.) — This  is  a  handsome  green-house 
shrub,  with  oval  leaves,  hairy  when  young, 
but  smooth  when  old.  In  its  natural  state  it 
blooms  without  leaves,  producing  at  the  end 
of  every  little  shoot  one  or  two  large  flowers 
of  a  clear  rose  colour,  distinctly  spotted  with 
crimson  on  one  side,  and  guarded  at  the  base 
by  a  large  sheath  of  bright  brown  scales. 
Mr.  Fortune  sent  it  from  the  mountains  of 
Hong  Kong.  It  has  been  long  known,  from 
dried  specimens  and  Chinese  drawings,  but 
was  not  introduced  until  1845. 

Balsajiina  latifolia,  De  Candolle, 
(broad-leaved  Balsam.) — Balsaminace<e.  —  A 
handsome  annual  plant  from  the  East  Indies, 
cultivated  in  1818,  but  apparently  lost  till  re- 
introduced by  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Exeter,  in 
1 845.  It  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
slightly  branching,  with  opposite  (sometimes 
whorled)  ovate  leaves,  and  large  pale  red, 
flat  expanded  flowers,  with  a  deeper  coloured 
eye,  and  a  very  long  spur  ;  they  grow  singly 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  will  require 
to  be  cultivated  in  a  cool  stove  or  warm 
greenhouse. 

Berbeeis  Fortuni,  Lindley,  (Mr.  For- 
tune's Berberry,)  —  Berberidaceaj  §  Ber- 
beridese. — A  very  striking  evergreen  shrub, 
supposed  to  be  hardy,  having  pinnated  leaves, 
of  three  or  four  pairs  of  leaflets  and  an  odd 
one  ;  the  leaflets  are  about  four  inches  long, 
and  narrowly  lanceolate,  which  gives  it  a 
very  distinct  appearance  ;  the  flowers  are 
small  and  yellow,  and  grow  in  short  terminal 
panicled  racemes,  and  also  from  the  sides  of 
the  old  stems.  Mr.  Fortune  found  it  in  gar- 
'dens  in  the  north  of  China,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  in  1846.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  met  with  it  in  a  wild  state. 

BOUVARDIA     LONGIFLORA,    Humboldt,     B. 
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et  K.  (long-flowered  Bouvardia.)  —  Cin- 
chonaceae  §  Cinchonidas. — A  most  desirable 
stove  plant,  of  shrubby  habit,  with  ovate  acu- 
minate leaves,  and  terminal  branched  corymbs 
of  large  pure  white  flowers,  which  exhale  a 
most  delicious  jasmine-like  fragrance ;  the 
flowers  are  salver-shaped,  with  a  long  slender 
tube,  slightly  swollen  at  the  end,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  limb  of  four  ovate  lanceolate 
spreading  segments.  It  is  at  present  very 
rare,  being  only  in  the  garden  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  who  received  it  from  Ifzabal,  in 
184.5  (?).  It  is  also  found  at  Santa  Anista, 
Queretaro,  Huanajuato,  and  Guatemala.  Also 
called  Aginetia  longiflora. 

Brasavola  Digbyana,  Lindley,  (Mr. 
Digby's  Brasavola.) — Orchidacese  §  Epiden- 
dreos-Laeliadaj. — A  stove  epiphyte  with  short 
club-like  stems  or  pseudo-bulbs,  and  flat  oval 
fleshy  leaves  of  a  glaucous  colour  ;  the  flowers 
are  very  large,  yellowish  white,  and  very 
sweet  scented  ;  the  sepals  oblong  lance- 
shaped,  and  the  lip  very  large,  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  and  bordered  by  a  deep  fringe, 
which  gives  the  flower  a  shaggy  appearance. 
It  was  introduced  from  Honduras  in  1845  (?) 
by  Mrs.  McDonald,  and  bloomed  by  E.  St. 
Vincent  Digby,  Esq.,  at  Minterne,  in  July, 
1846. 

BUXUS      SEMPERVIRENS,     VOT.      latifvlid. 

Euphorbiaceas  §  Buxeae. — A  very  handsome 
variety  of  the  common  evergreen  box,  with 
very  broad  and  roundish  dark  green  shining 
foliage.  It  will  form  a  very  desirable  hardy 
evergreen  shrub. 

Caltstegia  pubescens,  Lindley,  (downy 
Calystegia.) — Convolvulaceae  §  Convolvulefe. 
— A  double-flowered  Convolvulus  is  at  least  a 
novelty.  This  plant  is  related  to  the  larger 
bindweeds  of  our  hedges  (C.  sepium)  ;  the 
leaves  are  of  the  same  hastate  figure,  but 
smaller  ;  the  flowers  are  double,  delicate  pink, 
about  as  large  as  those  of  a  double  anemone, 
but  arranged  with  the  regularity  of  the  rose. 
It  was  sent  to  this  country  from  China,  by 
Mr.  Fortune,  in  1844.  It  is  probably  hardy, 
if  planted  in  a  dry  situation,  and  flowers  freely 
in  July  and  August. 

Camellia  jatonica,  var.  Beauie  Parfait. 
— Ternstrdmiacese. — This  is  a  pretty  variety, 
raised  by  Mr.  Daily  of  Blackheath.  The 
flowers  are  somewhat  small,  but  they  are  well 
formed,  with  handsome  cupped  petals,  of  a 
deep  rose-pink  colour. 

Camellia  jatonica,  var.  Beautc  Supreme. 
— This  is  a  very  handsome  variety,  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Berk- 
hampstead.  The  flowers  are  large,  finely 
formed,  full  of  even  closely-imbricated  re- 
flexed  petals,  and  of  a  deep  rose-pink,  or 
delicate  pale  rose  colour. 

Campanula    nobilis,     Lindley,     (noble 


Beilwort.) — Campanulacea?  §  Campanuleae. — 
A  fine  herbaceous  perennial,  believed  to  be 
hardy,  but  not  yet  tested.  It  produces  a  tuft 
of  rather  large  heart-shaped  leaves,  from 
among  which  the  flower  stem  arises  to  the 
height  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  more,  bearing 
several  large  drooping,  bell-shaped,  pale  purple 
flowers,  which  in  the  inside  are  abundantly 
sprinkled  with  bright  purple  dots.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  is  allied  closely  to  the  Canterbury- 
bell  (C.  medium).  Introduced  by  Mr.  For- 
tune from  Chusan  and  Shanghae,  to  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1844 
Castilleja  lithospermoides,  Humboldt, 

B.  et  K.  (lithospermum-like  Castilleja.) — 
Scrophulariaceaa  §  Euphrasies. — A  handsome 
half-hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  from 
one  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  lance- 
shaped  linear  entire  leaves,  and  greenish  white 
flowers,  growing  in  a  dense  spike  at  the  end 
of  the  shoots,  and  nearly  hidden  by  large  con- 
spicuous bracts,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  of 
a  bright  scarlet  colour.  It  flowers  throughout 
the  summer  when  planted  in  the  open  border. 
The  beauty  of  the  plant  consists  in  the  bright 
scarlet  colour  of  the  bracts  which  accompany 
the  blossoms.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Spain, 
near  Real  del  Monte  and  Moran,  and  at  Quito, 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  and 
has  also  been  raised  from  seeds  received  from 
Texas  in  1845,  by  Mr.  Cattell,  nurseryman  of 
"Westerham.  The  genus  is  reputed  to  be 
difficult  of  culture,  succeeding  best  in  peat 
soil,  and  requiring  the  protection  of  a  frame 
in  winter. 

Cattleta  Lemonlana,  Lindley,  (Sir  C. 
Lemon's  Cattleya.)  —  Orchidacere  §  Epiden- 
dreai-Lailiadoe.  —  A  very  ornamental  stove 
epiphyte,  with  short  pseudo-bulbs,  each  pro- 
ducing a  thick  obtuse  oblong-lanceolate  leaf 
from  the  top,  accompanied  by  the  scape, 
usually  two-flowered  ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
of  a  pale  rosy  lilac,  the  lip  rolled  up  in  a  con- 
volute manner,  and  pale  yellow  in  the  interior. 
It  was  imported  in  1842  from  Brazil,  by  Sir 

C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  in  whose  garden,  atCarclew, 
it  flowered  for  the  first  time,  in  1845. 

Cereus  speciosissimds,  var.  Allnuttii, 
Cactacca)  §  Cereida?. — This  is  a  seedling,  raised 
between  C.  speciosissimus,  and  C.  grandiflorus 
(the  ni^ht-blooniing  Cereus):  it  has  in  some 
measure  the  habit  of  both  these,  and  its  flowers, 
which  appear  to  be  of  short  duration,  or  do 
not  open  well  in  the  day  time,  are  of  an  orange- 
scarlet  tint.  It  was  raised  by  J.  Allnutt,  Esq. 
of  Clapham,  in  1845  (?). 

Cereus  flagellifokmis,  vur.roseapendula. 
— A  handsome  hybrid  cactus,  with  long  tiian- 
gular  trailing  stems,  like  the  creeping  Cereus, 
(C.  Jlagelliformis,)  and  having  rosy-pink 
flowers,  much  larger  than  those  of  that  kind: 
it  was  raised  in   1845  (?)  by  Mr.  Errington, 
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gardener  to   Sir  P.  Egerton,  Bart,  of  Oulton 
Park,  Cheshire. 

Clematis  graveolens,  Lindley,  (heavy 
scented  Virgin's  hower.) — Ranuneulaceas  § 
Clematideas. — A  slender-growing  hardy  climb- 
ing plant,  quite  smooth,  with  twice  or  thrice 
ternate  leaves,  bearing  small  three-lobed 
leaflets  on  long  straggling  foot-stalks.  The 
flowers  are  solitary,  at  or  near  the  end  of  the 
branches,  cream-coloured  or  pale  yellow, 
rather  pretty,  consisting  of  four  oblong-obtuse 
recurved  sepals;  they  have  a  heavy  scent, 
which  is  more  disagreeable  than  pleasant.  It 
was  collected  by  Capt.  Wm.  Munro,  in  Chinese 
Tartary,  at  the  Snowy  Passes,  at  an  elevation 
of  12,000  feet,  in  October,  1844,  and  flowered 
in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
1846. 

Clematis  hexasepala,  De  CandoUe,  (six- 
petaled  Virgin's  bower.) — This  is  a  slender 
twining  plant,  requiring  only  the  protection  of 
a  cool  green-house.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
slender,  and  composed  of  three  leaflets  (some- 
times they  are  biternary,  that  is,  the  leaflets 
themselves  are  composed  of  three  pieces):  from 
the  axils  of  these  leaves,  the  flowers  are  freely 
produced  in  clusters  of  three  and  four ;  they 
are  small  and  pale  green,  consisting  of  six 
segments  or  sepals,  and  are  very  sweet  scented, 
which  property,  and  the  profusion  in  which 
they  are  produced  in  the  month  of  April,  are 
its  chief  recommendations.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  and  was  reared  in  the  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1844,  from 
seeds  presented  by  J.  E.  Gowen,  Esq.  It  is 
sometimes  called  C.  hexapetala. 

Clematis  smilacifolia,  Wullich,  (smilax- 
leaved  Virgin's  bower.) — A  shrubby  climbing 
plant,  of  strong  growth,  with  very  large  cor- 
date-ovate pointed  leaves,  which  have  glandular 
teeth ;  it  has  panicles,  axillary  or  terminal, 
of  singular  flowers,  the  sepals  of  which  are  re- 
flexed,  downy,  and  rusty  on  the.  outer  side, 
black-purple  and  smooth  on  the  inner  surface; 
a  bunch  of  white  filaments  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  flowers;  they  are  very  sweet.  The 
plants  bloom  in  June  and  July.  It  is  a  native 
of  mountains  in  Java,  and  also  of  Nepal,  and 
requires  a  green-house.  It  however  grows 
freely  out-doors  in  summer,  and  may  prove 
nearly  hardy.  Introduced  in  1845,  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Exeter,  from  Java.  It  is  also 
called  C.  glandulosa. 

Clerodendron  sinuatum,  Hooker,  (sinu- 
ate-leaved Clerodendron.) — Verbenaceae. —  A 
fine  stove  shrub  of  dwarf  habit,  with  opposite 
ovate,  or  ovate-oblong  downy  leaves,  and 
solitary  many-flowered  corymbs  of  flowers, 
which  are  collected  into  large  roundish  heads 
at  the  end  of  almost  every  branch  ;  the  flowers 
are  pure  white,  salver-shaped,  and  highly 
fragrant      It  blooms  in  the  summer,  and  was 


received  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co. 
of  Exeter,  from  Sierra  Leone,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Whitfield.  Introduced 
about  1844,  and  bloomed  in  1846. 

Collania  andimarcana,  Herbert,  (Andi- 
marcan  Collania.) — Amaryllidaceoa  \  Alstro- 
merieos. — A  tall  growing  straggling  (or  climb- 
ing) half-hardy  perennial,  nearly  related  to 
the  Alstromerias  and  Bomarias.  It  has  rather 
long  lanceolate  leaves  of  a  glaucous  hue,  and 
twisted  at  the  footstalk,  and  the  apex  of  the 
stem  is  deflexed,  bearing  a  drooping  umbel  of 
racemes  of  cylinder-shaped  flowers,  two  inches 
long,  which  consist  of  six  straight  segments, 
the  outer  three  orange-red  tipped  with  dark- 
green,  the  others  yellow  tipped  with  green. 
It  was  introduced  from  Peru  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
in  1845  ;  and  is  also  found  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Andimarca.  It  blooms  in  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Combretum  Pincianum,  HooJ/er,  (Mr. 
Pince's  Combretum.) — Conibretaceas  §  Com- 
bretea?.) — A  stove  shrub,  with  some  tendency 
towards  a  climbing  habit,  but  in  its  native 
country  forming  a  dense  bush  of  about  six 
feet  high,  loaded  with  blossoms.  It  has  large 
obovate  oblong  leaves,  a  foot  long.  No  flowers 
have  yet  been  produced  in  this  country,  but 
the  panicles  of  flowers  in  the  wild  specimens 
measure  a  foot  and  a  half,  clothing  the  copious 
terminal  branches  with  innumerable  red,  or 
purplish-red  blossoms,  with  long  red  stamens 
and  styles.  It  was  introduced  in  1845  (?)  by 
Mr.  Whitfield  from  Sierre  Leone,  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  Exeter  nursery,  by  Messrs.  Lu- 
combe, Pince,  &  Co. 

Crtptomeria  japonica,  D.  Don,  (Japan 
Cedar.) — Pinaceae  (Coniferse)  §  Cupresseos. — 
A  very  beautiful  hardy  evergreen  tree.  In 
Japan  it  grows  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  m 
height,  and  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  with 
a  pyramidal  shaped  head,  and  rather  erect  or 
horizontal  branches.  In  a  young  state  it  re- 
sembles Araucaria  Cunninghami,  but  the  latter 
has  vertical  branches  placed  at  regular  dis- 
tances, while  Cryptomeria  has  alternate  spiral 
branches.  The  leaves  are  oval-shaped,  incur- 
ved, and  arranged  in  a  spiral  manner.  The 
plant  grows  abundantly  about  Shanghae, 
and  in  other  places  in  the  north  of  China,  and 
!  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  prove  hardy  in 
I  England.  Mr.  Fortune  sent  seeds  from  Shang- 
i  hae  in  1844,  from  which  the  first  living  plants 
1  that  have  been  seen  in  this  country  were  raised. 
Ctjphea  cordata,  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  (large 
red-flowered  Cuphea.) — Lythracea?  §  Lythrea?. 
— A  very  handsome  sub- shrubby  plant,  with 
herbaceous  downy  erect  stems.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  ovate,  the  lower  ones  rarely  sub- 
cordate-ovate  ;  the  largest  are  two  inches  long, 
gradually  becoming  smaller,  and  passing  in- 
sensibly into  bracteas  as  they  approach  the 
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/lowers :  the  flowers  are  in  terminal  panicles 
formed  of  lax  racemes,  each  bearing  two  to 
four  drooping  (large,  for  this  genus)  bright 
red,  or  scarlet  flowers,  consisting  of  a  tubular, 
coloured  calyx,  and  six  petals,  the  four  lower 
ones  very  small,  the  two  upper  ones  very  large 
and  expanding  like  wings.  Introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  from  hills  and  woods 
in  Peru,  about  Huassahuassi,  Chaclla,  Acomayo 
and  Iluanuco.  It  flowers  in  August.  Intro- 
duced in  1844. 

Cuphea  plattcentra,  Bentham,  (broad- 
spurred  Cuphea.) — A  very  neat  and  desirable 
half-hardy suffruticose  plant, suitable  for  "bed- 
ding out  "  in  summer.  It  has  opposite  elliptic 
pointed  leaves,  narrowed  to  the  base,  and  bears 
very  numerously  bright  scarlet  tubular  flowers, 
having  a  short  rounded  spur  at  the  base.  In 
a  dry  warm  situation  out  of  doors  it  is  very 
showy.  It  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
1 846,  by  Joseph  Anderson,  Esq.  of  the  Holme, 
Regent's  Park,  who  obtained  it  from  among 
some  Mexican  orchids  purchased  of  Mr. 
Skinner. 

Cuphea  mtniata,  of  gardens,  (vermilion- 
coloured  Cuphea.) — Averyshowy  sub-shrubby 
plant,  requiring  to  be  grown'in  a  warm  green- 
house. It  is  an  erect  plant,  of  free  growth, 
with  opposite  ovate-lanceolate  hairy  leaves, 
and  tubular  flowers,  deep  purple  at  the  mouth, 
covered  with  whitish  hairs,  and  having  two 
large  brilliant  crimson  petals,  expanded  like 
mill-sails  at  the  end  of  the  tube  on  the  upper 
side. 

Cyclamen  littokale,  Sadler,  (shore 
Cyclamen.) — Primulacea;  §  Primulidea?. — A 
pretty  little  hardy  perennial  with  small  spherical 
roots,  entire,  subrotund,  heart-shaped,  spotted 
leaves,  and  pretty  rose-coloured  flowers ;  it 
grows  only  three  or  four  inches  high,  and 
blooms  in  the  spring.  Roots  were  brought 
from  the  Lake  of  Como  by  Mr.  Bentham  in 
1843  (?)  and  presented  to  the  Horticultural 
Society.  The  nomenclature  of  Cyclamens  is 
in  a  very  confused  state,  but  this  plant  ap- 
pears to  have  been  included  by  some  botanists 
as  a  variety  of  C.  europaeum. 

CvcNOcnES  Egertonianum,  var.  viride, 
(green  Egcrtonian  Swan-neck.) — Orchidaceoe 
§  Vandeaj-Catasctida;. — The  so-called  species 
of  Cycnoches  are  several  of  them  known  to  mas- 
querade, and  assume  each  other's  forms.  The 
long-spiked,  small  purple-flowered  C.Egerton- ' 
ianum,  for  instance,  sometimes  blooms  as 
the  short-spiked,  large  green-flowered  C.  ven- 
tricosum,  and  the  fame  thing  occurs  in  others. 
C.  Egertonianum  viride  is  a  pale  green-flowered 
variety  of  that  species,  and  is  not  remarkable 
for  beauty.  It  was  imported  from  Oaxaca  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1843,  and  in  their  cata- 
logue is  called  C.  stelliferum. 

Cvpuipedium  ihapeanum,  Llave  and  Lex- 


arza,  (Irapean  Lady's  slipper,  or  Pelican 
flower.) — Orchidacea?  §  Cypripedese. — A 
green-house  perennial,  or  terrestrial  orchid, 
with  short  upright  hairy  stems,  ovate  pointed 
hairy  leaves,  and  very  large  yellow  flowers  at 
the  top  of  the  stem  :  these  grow  two  or  more 
on  the  stem,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plant.  The  flowers  are  beautiful,  with  oblong 
sepals,  and  petals  more  or  less  hairy,  the  lip 
forming  a  large  obovate  pouch,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  are  a  few  crimson  blotches.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  and  is  named  from  being 
found  near  the  town  of  Irapeo.  It  blooms  in 
the  summer  months.     Introduced  in  1846. 

Daphne  Fortuni,  Lindley.  (Mr.  Fortune's 
Daphne.)  —  Thymelacea?. — This  is  a  very 
beautiful  green-house,  or  half-hardy  bush ; 
it  has  thin  deciduous  opposite  ovate-oblong 
leaves,  covered  with  very  soft  fine  hairs.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  in  clusters  of  four,  upon 
branches  scarcely  beginning  to  put  forth  their 
leaves  ;  they  are  bluish-lilac,  rather  more  than 
an  inch  long,  divided  at  the  end  into  four 
roundish  oblong  lobes.  It  was  sent,  in  1844, 
by  Mr.  Fortune,  from  China,  where  it  is  met 
with  on  the  Cliusan  hills,  at  Ningpo  and 
Shanghae.  Besides  being  a  handsome  green- 
house shrub,  the  plant  seems  well  adapted  for 
forcing.     It  first  bloomed  in  January,  1846. 

Datura  cornigera,  Hooker,  (horn-bear- 
ing Datura.) — Solanaceas  §  Curvernbryas. — 
A  showy  shrubby  species  of  Datura,  allied  to 
D.  arborea,  and  known  in  gardens  as  Bmg- 
inansia  Knightii,*  and  Datura  frutescens. 
It  is  a  strong  growing  plant,  with  large  ovate 
leaves,  and  bears  long,  drooping,  funnel-shaped, 
creamy-white  flowers,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  The  mouth  of  the  corolla  is  divided 
into  five  lobes,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a 
long,  spreading,  or  recurved  point.  It  requires 
a  cool  green-house,  and  in  summer  succeeds 
well  in  the  open  air.  Its  native  country  and 
time  of  introduction  do  not  appear  to  be  well 
known. 

Datura  Gardneri,  Hooher,  (Mr.  Gardner's 
Datura.) — This  is  one  of  the  plants  called 
Datura  arborea  in  our  gardens,  but  which  is 
not  the  plant  so  named  by  Linnaeus.  It  is  a 
shrubby  plant,  with  ample  leaves  and  drooping 
funnel-formed  white  flowers,  borne  profusely 
in  summer  and  autumn.  It  grows  well  in  a 
green-house,  or  in  the  open  air  in  summer. 
It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  streams  on  the 
Organ  Mountains  in  Brazil,  and  was  long 
since  introduced. 

Daviesia  niTSODES, Cunningham,  (hatchet- 
leaved  Daviesia.) — Leguminaceas  §  Papilio- 
naceas-Pulteneae.  —  An  elegant  green-house 
shrub,  growing  erect  from  two  to  four  feet 


"  There  is  another  allied  plant,  with  double  flowers, 
which  also  bears  tlii8  name  iu  gardens. 
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high,  with  singular  hatchet-shaped  leaves,  and 
bearing  its  flowers  in  short  close  racemes  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  so  as  to  form  a  leafy 
spike  ;  they  are  butterfly-shaped  and  exceed- 
ingly handsome,  variegated  with  several 
colours  (orange,  red,  green,  black)  and  very 
copiously  produced  in  the  spring  months.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Swan  Eiver  settlement, 
whence  it  was  sent  to  Kew  about  1843. 

Delphinium  venustum,  Maund,  (comely 
Larkspur.) — Ranunculaceoe  §  Helleboreaa. — 
A  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two  feet 
high,  and  upwards,  with  roundish  deeply  lobed 
leaves,  and  upright  racemes  of  handsome  lilac- 
coloured  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
August.  It  was  raised  in  1840,  from  Indian 
seeds,  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden.  It 
is  not  very  hardy,  but  seeds  freely,  and  is 
easily  propagated. 

Deutzia  staminea,  Wallich,  (wing- 
stamened  Deutzia. )  —  Philadelphaceze.  —  A 
small  hardy  shrub,  with  deciduous  ovate  lanceo- 
late stalked  leaves,  and  terminal  corymbose 
panicles  of  white  flowers,  larger  than  those 
of  hawthorn,  produced  very  freely  in  May.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1841. 

Diastemma  ochroleuca,  Hooker,  (pale 
yellow  Diastemma.) — Gesneraceas  §  Gesnerese. 
— An  erect  branching  herbaceous  stove  plant, 
with  opposite  hairy  ovate  leaves,  and  terminal 
panicles  of  numerous  straw-coloured  flowers, 
about  an  inch  long,  with  a  spreading  limb 
something  more  than  half  an  inch  wide.  It  is 
rather  pretty,  and  bears  its  flowers  freely  in 
the  summer  months.  It  is  a  native  of  Santa 
Martha,  in  New  Granada,  and  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Purdie  in  1844,  and  produced  flowers 
in  1846. 

Didymocarpus  crinita,  Jack,  (hairy 
Didymocarpus.) — Gesneraceae  §  Cyrtandrese. 
— A  handsome  erect  stove  plant,  with  a  short 
herbaceous  stem,  rugose  reddish  lanceolate 
elongate  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  proceed 
the  flowers,  which  are  white,  pentstemon- 
like,  and  have  two  orange-yellow  streaks  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube  inside.  It  is  a 
native  of  woods  in  the  island  of  Penang,  and 
in  Malacca,  and  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Exeter,  in  1845.  It  is  also  called 
Henckelia  crinita. 

DiELYTRASPECTABrLis,Z)e  Candolh,  (showy 
Dielytra.)  —  Fumariaceoe  §  Fumarieae.  • — A 
supposed  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
tufts  of  finely  divided  leaves,  from  among 
which  springs  the  flower  stem,  which  bears 
three  or  four  axillary  racemes  of  beautiful 
rose-coloured  flowers  ;  the  stems  grow  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and  the  racemes  of  flowers  are 
from  four  to  six  inches  long  ;  it  blooms  in 
May.  Introduced  in  1844  by  Mr.  Fortune, 
from  gardens  in  the  north  of  China. 


EdGWORTIIIA        CHRYSANTHA,        LindleiJ, 

(golden-flowered  Edgworthia). — Thymelaceas. 
— A  pretty  greenhouse,  or  half-hardy  shrub, 
with  rod-like  stems,  bearing  at  the  top,  ex- 
clusively, the  deciduous  oblong- lanceolate 
leaves,  eight  or  nine  inches  long.  The  flowers 
are  bright  golden  yellow,  covered  with  very 
thick  soft  hairs  on  the  outside,  and  collected 
into  heads  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  has  not  yet 
bloomed  in  this  country.  Sent  from  Chusan 
by  Mr.  Fortune  in  1844.  The  genus  Edgwor- 
thia is  closely  allied  to  Daphne. 

Epacris  dubia,  Lindley,  (doubtful  Epa- 
cris.) — Epacridaceae  §  Epacreae. — A  doubtful 
species  ;  it  is  a  greenhouse  shrub,  with  linear 
lance-shaped  pointed  leaves,  and  small  white 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  the  spring. 
Its  history  seems  to  be  altogether  obscure. 

Epacris  hyacinthiflora,  of  gardens. — 
This  is  a  hybrid  plant,  of  free  robust  habit, 
and  producing  large,  waxy,  lilac-rose-coloured 
flowers.  These  flowers  have  more  resem- 
blance to  those  of  a  single  Hyacinth  than 
might  be  imagined  in  a  shrubby  plant.  It 
appears  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Messrs. 
Henderson,  of  the  Pine-apple  nursery. 
\  Epacris  impressa,  var.  fulgens,  (fulgent 
Epacris.) — This  variety  differs  from  the  well- 
known  Epacris  impressa  chiefly  in  the  colour 
of  its  flowers,  which,  instead  of  the  original 
light  rose-pink,  are  of  a  deep  crimson  colour. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  coloured  variety  of  this 
pretty  greenhouse  shrub  that  we  have  seen. 
It  was  raised  a  year  or  two  since  by  Mr. 
Fraser,  of  Lea-bridge  road. 

Eranthemum  albiflorum,  Hooker, 
(white-flowered  Eranthemum.) — Acanthaceas 
§  Justiciadae. — A  shrubby  stove  plant,  with 
large  opposite,  sessile,  obovate-oblong  leaves, 
and  having  the  shoots  terminated  by  tapering 
elongated  racemes,  either  solitary  or  two  or 
three  together,  copiously  furnished  with  clus- 
tered white  flowers.  It  was  raised  from  seed 
received  from  Bahia  in  1844  (?)  and  blooms 
in  the  autumn  ;  it  will  form  a  useful  plant  for 
growing  in  contrast  with  the  blue  flowered 
species. 

Erica  jasminiflora,  var.  vittata. — Eri- 
caceae §  Ericese. — A  pretty  seedling  heath, 
raised  by  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bromley,  in  1845  (?); 
it  has  inflated  tubular  flowers,  contracted  at 
the  mouth,  flesh-coloured,  with  a  few  deeper 
streaks. 

Erica  jasminiflora,  var.  WTiartoniana. 
— A  handsome  seedling  heath,  in  the  way 
of  E.  jasminiflora,  with  flesh-coloured  inflated 
flowers  contracted  at  the  mouth  ;  it  was  raised 
by  Messrs.  Bollisson,  of  Tooting,  in  1845  (?). 
Erica  Swainsoni,  var.  injiata. — A  hand- 
some hybrid  heath,  raised  by  Messrs.  Rollis- 
son,  of  Tooting,  in  1845  (?).     It  is  something 
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in  the  way  of  E.  splendens,  having  large 
inflated  tubular  flowers,  which  are  of  a  lively 
salmon  colour. 

Ekica  vernoni,  var.  superba. — A  fine  seed- 
ling heath,  raised  by  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of 
Clapham,  in  1845(?).  It  has  long  inflated 
flowers,  contracted  at  the  end,  whitish,  with 
a  deep  red-brown  coloured  calyx. 

Erica  ventricosa,  var.  nana  alba. — A 
dwarf  white  small-flowered  variety  of  E.  ven- 
tricosa, raised  by  Mr.  Pamplin,  of  Hornsey. 

Erica  vestita,  var.  exitnia. — A  variety 
with  small  deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  raised 
by  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Edgeware-road. 

Eriostemon  lineare,  A.  Cunningham, 
(linear-leaved  Eriostemon.) — Rutacca:  §  Bo- 
roniese. — A  pretty  dwarf  evergreen  green- 
house shrub,  with  alternate,  acute,  linear 
leaves,  and  numerous  flowers  along  the 
branches,  growing  singly,  sometimes  two 
together,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It 
blooms  very  freely  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Messrs.  Loddiges  imported 
seeds  several  years  since  from  Sidney,  New 
South  Wales ;  but  the  plant  is  yet  little 
known.  It  is  also  called  E.  scabrum,  and 
F.  pubigerum. 

Fagr.s:a  obovata,  Wallich,  (obovate- 
leaved  Fagrsea.) — Loganiacea?  §  Loganeae. — 
A  handsome  stove  shrub,  not  new,  but  rare. 
It  has  stout  stems  and  branches,  and  opposite 
large  smooth  leather)'  leaves,  sometimes  oval, 
or  sub-elliptic,  but  more  generally  obovate  ; 
the  flowers  are  in  a  short  sub-cymose  terminal 
panicle,  and  are  large,  fragant  and  cream- 
coloured,  between  bell-shaped  and  funnel- 
shaped,  with  five  large  spreading  segments  ; 
they  too  are  somewhat  leathery  in  texture. 
It  is  a  native  both  of  Sylhet  and  Singapore. 
It  requires  a  moist  hot  stove,  and  does  best 
with  bottom  heat. 

Forsythia  viridissima,  Liiidley,  (bright 
green  Forsythia.) — Oleaceae  §  Fraxinese. — A 
deciduous  greenhouse  shrub,  perhaps  hardy, 
with  erect  four-cornered  branches,  growing 
from  three  to  six  feet  high,  and  bearing 
opposite  oblong  leaves,  which  emit  a  slight 
balsamic  odour  :  the  flowers  open  in  the 
spring,  preceding  the  leaves,  and  grow  in 
pairs  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  It 
was  sent  from  the  north  of  China  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  in 
1844. 

Fortuanje  chinensis,  Lindley,  (Chinese 
Fortunsea.) — Juglandacea?. — A  small  tree  (or 
shrub)  allied  to  the  walnut.  It  has  largish 
pinnate  leaves,  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  leaflets 
of  an  ovate  lance-shaped  figure  ;  the  plant 
has  the  aspect  of  a  Rhus.  It  is  monoecious,* 
the  male  blossom  being  in  tail-like  scaly  cat-  I 

*  Moncecious   signified  having  the  different  sexes,  in  I 
separate  (lowers,  or  flowerheadBj  on  the  same  plant. 
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kins,  and  the  female  ones  in  terminal  catkins, 
of  a  broader  oblong  form,  which  afterwards 
become  a  singular  cone,  with  sharp  pointed 
scales.  It  was  sent  in  1844  by  Mr.  Fortune 
from  the  hills  of  Chusan  and  Ningpo.  Its 
hardiness  is  not  yet  proved,  but  it  is  expected 
to  stand  out-doors,  at  least  in  the  south  of 
England  and  in  Ireland.  The  Chinese  use  the 
fruit  of  this  plant  to  dye  their  clothes  black. 

Franciscea  hydrange.eformis,  var. — 
(hydrangea-like  Franciscea.)  —  Scrophnlari- 
acea?  §  Salpiglossidea?. — This  variety  differs 
from  the  species  which  has  hairy  bracts  and 
calices,  in  having  these  parts  "  quite  gla- 
brous"— that  is,  smooth  and  shining.  It  is  a 
robust  low  shrub,  with  large  alternate  oblong- 
ovate  leaves,  and  dense  heads  of  blue-purple 
perriwinkle-like  flowers.  This  variety  Mr. 
Bentham  regards  as  a  species,  and  calls  it  F. 
capitata.  It  flowers  at  various  periods,  and 
was  introduced  from  Brazil.  The  Francisceas 
are  also  called  Brunfelsias. 

Fuchsia  corallina,  of  gardens,  (coral- 
flowered  Fuchsia.) — Onagracese  §  Fuchsea?. — 
A  fine  hybrid  Fuchsia,  raised  at  Exeter,  by 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  It  has 
much  of  the  habit  and  character  of  the  older 
kinds  of  Fuchsia,  but  is  altogether  of  larger 
size  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  of  a  reddish  tinge  ; 
the  flowers  are  also  very  large,  with  clear 
bright  coral-red  sepals  and  purple  petals.  It 
is  a  fine  variety. 

Fuchsia  macrantiia,  Hooher,  (large- 
flowered  apetalous  Fuchsia.) — A  handsome 
shrubby  greenhouse  plant,  with  large  ovate 
leaves,  and  very  long  drooping  tubular  flowers, 
which  grow  sometimes  in  bunches  at  the  end 
of  the  shoots,  and  sometimes  along  the  stem, 
which  is  then  terminated  by  a  crown  of  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  apetalous,  that  is,  they  have 
no  petals  ;  the  tube,  which  is  long,  slender, 
and  tapering,  is  of  a  pretty  rose-colour,  and 
is  divided  at  the  end  into  four  ovate  segments, 
which  are  greenish.  Messrs.  Veitch's  col- 
lector found  it  in  elevated  woods,  near  Cha- 
sula,  in  Columbia,  and  it  has  also  been  found 
climbing  on  trees  in  lofty  mountains  at 
Andimarca,  in  Peru,  It  appears  to  bloom 
early  in  spring,  and  no  doubt  throughout  the 
summer  ;  and  young  small  plants  bloom  pro- 
fusely.    Introduced  in  1844. 

Fuchsia  tetradactyla,  Lindley,  (four- 
fingered  Fuchsia.) — A  slender  greenhouse 
shrub,  growing  about  two  feet  high,  with  large 
fleshy  roots,  soft  dull  crimson  branches,  op- 
posite, ovate-oblong,  obtuse  leaves,  and  small 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  growing  singly  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  the  style  bears  a  large 
star-shaped  stigma,  divided  into  four  fleshy 
finger-like  cays.  It  is  nearly  related  to  F. 
thymifi  Ha  and  F.  cylindrica,  two  neat-locking 
small    flowered    kinds,    but,   like   them,   it   is 
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chiefly  interesting  to  the  botanist.  It  was  re- 
ceived from  Guatemala,  from  G.  U.  Skinner, 
Esq.,  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  spring 
of  1846. 

Fugosia  hake-sfolia,  Hooker,  (hakea- 
leaved  Fugosia.) — Malvaceae  §  Hibisceoe. — A 
greenhouse  shrub,  growing  erect,  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  but  sparingly  branched.  The 
leaves,  which  are  few,  are  very  variable,  the 
lower  ones  being  bipinnatifid  with  long  linear 
segments  ;  the  intermediate  ones  with  three 
segments,  and  upper  ones  entire.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  handsome,  issuing  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  of  a  purple-lilac  colour,  paler 
towards  the  centre,  and  marked  at  the  base  of 
each  of  the  five  petals  with  a  dark  purple-red 
radiating  spot.  The  flowers  remain  many  days 
expanded,  but  the  petals  soon  reflex.  Raised 
from  Swan  River  seeds  by  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince,  &  Co.  in  1846,  and  blooms  profusely 
in  the  summer.  It  was  formerly  called  Hibis- 
cus hakeeefulius,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  H. 
lilacinus. 

Fugosia  heterophylla,  Spach,  (various- 
leaved  Fugosia.) — This  is  a  rather  pretty  stove 
sub-shrubby  plant,  with  elliptic  lanceolate  or 
oval  leaves,  and  axillary  roundish  solitary 
flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  a  pecti- 
nated (comb-shaped)  blood-coloured  spot  in 
the  centre.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  Purdie  from 
Santa  Martha,  in  1845,  and  was  first  flowered 
at  Sion  House.  It  is  also  called  Redoutea 
heterophylla. 

Gardenia  Devoniana,  Lindley,  (Duke  of 
Devonshire's  Gardenia.) — Cinchonacese  §  Gar- 
denideaj. — This  is  the  finest  of  the  Gardenias 
yet  known.  It  is  a  stove  shrub,  the  branches 
of  which  are  unarmed.  It  has  opposite  stalked 
oblong-acuminate  leaves,  thin  in  texture,  and 
solitary  erect  terminal  flowers.  The  latter  are 
very  long — ten  inches  and  a  half  before  ex- 
pansion— with  a  slender  cylindrical  tube,  and 
funnel-shaped  limb,  with  five  obtuse  lobes. 
They  are  pure  white  at  first,  and  look  like  a 
long-tubed  white  lily,  but  gradually  change  to 
a  pale  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone, 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1845,  and  is  cul- 
tivated by  Mr.  Glendinning,  nurseryman,  of 
Chiswick,  who  has  recently  bloomed  it. 

Gardenia  Florida,  var.  Fortuniana,  (Mr. 
Fortune's  Gardenia.) — -This  is  a  very  showy 
greenhouse  shrub,  resembling  the  larger  Gar- 
denia grown  in  our  gardens,  but  having  much 
larger  blossoms,  the  latter  being  nearly  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  double,  of  a  pure  white, 
changing  to  light  buff  as  they  go  off",  and  not 
unlike  a  very  large  double  camellia,  which  it 
infinitely  excels  in  its  delicious  odour.  It  has 
fine  broad  evergreen  leaves,  often  six  inches 
long.  Introduced  in  1845  to  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Fortune. 
Gesnera  bulbosa,  var.  lateritia,   (brick- 


coloured  tuberous  Gesnera.) — Gesneraeeas  § 
Gesnereffi. — Gesnera  bulbosa  is  a  tuberous- 
rooted  stove  species,  with  herbaceous  stems, 
opposite  ovate-elliptic  leaves,  and  very  showy 
long  tubular  scarlet  flowers,  very  much  pro- 
longed on  the  upper  side  or  lip.  The  present 
variety  differs  in  having  the  racemes  drooping, 
and  the  flowers  pale  brick-coloured.  It  flowers 
in  the  summer,  and  was  introduced  to  Kew  in 
1844,  by  Mr.  "W.  Purdie,  from  Santa  Martha. 
It  seems  probable  that  G.  bulbosa  properly  in- 
cludes as  varieties  many  other  so-called  species. 

Gesnera  elliptica,  Hooker,  (elliptic- 
leaved  Gesnera.) — A  herbaceous  stove  plant, 
with  upright  stems  and  opposite  elliptic  obtuse 
leaves,  and  bearing  its  tubular  two-lipped 
flowers  in  a  handsome  raceme  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
variable;  some  varieties  are  bright  red,  others 
brick-coloured,  and  one  is  a  clear  pale  yellow. 
The  latter,  called  var.  lutea,  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  remarkable.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
through  the  summer  months,  and  was  sent  to 
Kew  by  Mr.  Purdie  in  1844,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Santa  Martha,  in  New  Grenada. 

Gesnera  hondensis,  Humboldt,  (Honda 
Gesnera.) — -A  very  fine  stove  species,  with 
tuberous  roots,  and  herbaceous  stems,  growing 
afoot  or  more  high,  and  thickly  furnished  with 
opposite  acutely  ovate  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  an  inch  or  more  long,  tubular,  and  slightly 
swollen,  and  are  produced  from  the  axils  either 
singly,  or  two  or  three  together,  on  separate 
stalks.  The  colour  is  yellow,  clothed,  except 
near  the  end,  with  shaggy  bright  red  hairs. 
It  may  be  had  in  flower  at  different  periods  of 
the  year.  It  was  originally  found  by  Hum- 
boldt, at  Honda,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  by  the  agency  of  Mr.  Purdie,  in  1845. 

Gloxinia  pallldiflora,  Hooker,  (pale- 
flowered  Gloxinia.) — Gesneraceas  §  Gesnereas. 
— This  species  is  near  to  G.  maculata,  but  is 
smaller  and  more  slender.  It  has  an  erect  herba- 
ceous spotless  stem,  with  opposite  leaves,  broadly 
and  obliquely  ovate,  and  remotely  and  coarsely 
serrated.  The  flowers  are  large,  solitary,  and 
axillary,  of  a  pale  bluish-lilac  tint,  and  shaped 
like  those  of  other  Gloxinias.  Sent  from  Santa 
Martha  in  1844,  and  flowers  in  October. 

Gloxinia  speciosa,  var.  Passingluimii, 
(Passingham's  Gloxinia.) — This  plant  is  pro- 
bably a  variety  of  G.  speciosa,  though  intro- 
duced from  Rio  Janeiro,  where  it  was  found 
in  a  deep  ravine,  much  shaded,  and  in  a  very 
damp  situation,  high  up  the  Corcovado  moun- 
tain. It  has  large  deep  rich  violet  coloured 
flowers,  which  are  produced  during  the  sum- 
mer.    It  was  introduced  about  1844. 

Gompholobicm  Hugelii,  Bentharn,  (Ba- 
ron Hugel's  Gompholobium.) — Leguminaceas  § 
Papilionaceas. — A  slender  erect  greenhouse 
shrub,  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of 
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which  are  narrow  and  linear,  and  bearing  clear 
yellow  butterfly-shaped  flowers  freely  about 
the  month  of  May.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Holland,  and  is  of  recent  introduction  to  this 
country. 

GrjEIXSia  saxifraGjEfolia,  Boissier, 
(saxifrage-leaved  GrEellsia.) —  Cruciferese  § 
Pleurorhizeae-Alyssidoe. — A  small  hardy  plant, 
suited  for  rock-work,  rather  showy,  and  flower- 
ing abundantly  in  July  andAugust.  It  has  long- 
stalked  kidney-shaped  or  roundish  leaves, 
coarsely  notched,  and  smelling  strongly  of 
garlic.  The  flower  stems  are  about  nine 
inches  high,  and  bear  a  compound  corymb  of 
small  white  flowers,  resembling  those  of 
scurvy-grass.  It  is  from  the  mountains  of 
Persia.  Introduced  in  1844.  Also  called 
Cocli  lean  la  sax  ifragtefo  lia . 

Gyjtnopteris  vespertilio,  Hooker,  (bat- 
winged  Gymnopteris.) — Polypodiacea;  §  Poly- 
podeaj. — A  very  handsome  stove  fern,  with 
a  short  creeping  stem,  and  very  remarkable 
fronds.  The  sterile  ones  are  divided  into  two 
lobes,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  wings  of 
a  bat,  whence  the  name.  The  fertile  fronds 
are  altogether  different,  being  narrow  and 
lanceolate,  with  four  or  five  parallel  stout 
veins,  and  covered  on  the  under  side  with 
brown-coloured  capsules.  It  was  lately  de- 
tected on  the  mountains  of  Java  by  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Lobb. 

Habrothamncs  coryilbosus,  Endlicher, 
(corymb-flowered  Habrothamnus.)  —  Solana- 
cea?  §  Rectembryse. — A  half  hardy  or  green- 
house shrubby  plant,  of  strong  erect  growth, 
with  herbaceous  stems,  large  ovate-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  corymbs  of  rose-coloured  funnel- 
shaped  flowers,  with  a  five-lobed  reflexed 
limb.  These  flowers  are  very  freely  produced 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in  1844.  (?)  It 
requires  moderating,  rather  than  too  much 
encouraging  in  its  growth. 

IIelipteuum  iiumile,  var.  grandijtunnn, 
(large-flowered  dwarf  Helipterum) —  Com- 
posite §  Helichrysese. — One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  greenhouse  shrubby  "  ever- 
lastings." It  is  n  variety  of  the  species  for- 
merly called  Hdichryswrn  huniile,  and  spec- 
tabile,  and  which  has  also  been  named 
Aplwlcxis  humilis,  but  which  De  Candolle 
calls  Helipterum,  a  name  which  has  not  been 
commonly  adopted  in  this  country.  It  forms 
a  dwarf  branching  shrub  with  whitish  stems, 
furnished  with  small  narrow  leaves  which  set 
close  in  to  the  stems  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and 
of  a  rich  rosy-purple  colour,  the  interior  being 
of  a  bright  golden  yellow :  they  belong  to  the 
class  of  "everlasting  flowers."  The  plants 
continue  for  several  months  in  flower  during 
the  summer.  It  was  accidentally  raised  from 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  seeds,    in   1838,  by  Mr. 


Cattell,  but  lias  been  only  within  this  year  or 
two  brought  into  notice. 

Hibiscus  Jerroldianus,  Paxton,  (Douglas 
Jerrold's  Hibiscus.) — Malvacex  ^  Hibisceaj. — 
A  splendid  stove  herbaceous  plant,  producing 
tall  slender  stems  varying  from  four  to  nine 
feet  high,  with  fine  digitate  (composed  of  five 
narrow  lobes)  leaves,  and  solitary,  axillary, 
very  large  rich  crimson  flowers.  It  flowers 
for  a  considerable  period  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  It  was  raised  in  1843,  at 
Chatsworth,  from  seeds  sent  from  Brazil,  by 
Dr.  Lippold.  It  does  best  planted  out  in  a 
suitable  climate. 

Holbollia  latifolia,  Wallich,  (broad- 
leaved  Holbollia.) — Lardizabalacese. — A  new 
hardy  (or  half-hardy)  climbing  plant,  with 
leaves  composed  of  three  (sometimes  five)  large 
oval  leaflets,  and  axillary  racemes  of  very 
fragrant  six-sepalled  green  flowers.  It  is  a 
stout  grower,  and  flowers  out  doors  in  March, 
the  female  flowers  being  much  less  powerfully 
scented  than  the  males  ;  the  latter  towards 
sunset  fill  the  air,  in  favourable  weather,  for 
several  yards  around  with  a  delicious  perfume. 
It  is  both  new  and  rare,  and  has  been  flowered 
lately  by  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.  of  Sketty  Hall, 
near  Swansea,  where  it  was  growing  against  a 
south  wall.  Plants-kept  in  the  stove  and  con- 
servatory manifested  no  disposition  to  flower. 
It  is  also  called  Stauntonia  latifolia  by  Dr. 
Wallich. 

Ioxopsidiuii  acaulet,  Reichcnbach,  (stem- 
less  Violet-cress.) — Cruciferas  (Brassicaceas) 
§  Notorhizese-Lepidida;. — This  is  a  beautiful 
little  annual  plant  for  rockwork  in  a  shady 
situation,  and  flowers  in  profusion  from  April 
to  October.  It  forms  a  small  tuft,  with  small 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  white  (changing  to 
lilac)  cruciform  flowers.  It  is  found  wild  on 
basaltic  and  limestone  soils,  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  also  in  Barbary,  and  has  been 
for  some  years  in  cultivation  under  the  names 
of  Cocltlcaiia  acaulis,  and  C.  pusilla. 

Ipomcea  simplex,  Thwnberg,  (simple- 
stalked  Ipomcea.) — Convolvulaecaj  §  Convol- 
vulea? — A  handsome  green-house  plant.  It  has 
roundish  tubers,  not  unlike  those  of  a  potato; 
the  stems  are  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  long, 
slender,  and  sub-erect,  and  they  are  furnished 
with  alternate  narrow  (almost) linear-lanceolate 
leaves ;  the  flowers  are  large,  rose-coloured, 
each  on  a  short  stalk,  and  they  are  produced 
at  the  base  of  the  stem  close  to  the  tubers. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  requires  only  a  very 
small  pot  and  no  trellis.  After  flowering  the 
stems  die  down  nearly  to  the  tuber.  Intro- 
duced from  the  eastern  part  of  South  Africa 
in  1844. 

Jacquf.montia     canescens,      Bentham, 
(hoary    Jacquemontia.) —  Convolvulacea:    § 
Convolvulcie. — A    twining   perennial   green- 
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Louse  plant,  with  oblong  leaves,  heart  shaped 
at  the  base,  and  as  well  as  the  stems  covered 
with  a  short  downy  matter ;  the  flowers  are 
convolvulus-like,  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  of 
a  clear  bright  blue,  and  growing  in  close  cymes 
of  from  nine  to  twelve  each,  on  stalks  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  It  is  a  free  growing  slender 
greenhouse  climber,  of  neat  habit,  and  bearing 
very  handsome  flowers.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  where 
it  was  raised  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr. 
Hartweg,  near  the  village  of  Fusagasuga,  in 
Bogota,  in  1845.  (?) 

Jasminuji  nudiflordm,  Linclley,  (naked- 
flowered  Jasmine.) — Jasminaeea?. — A  pretty 
hardy  (or  half-hardy)  deciduous  species  of 
jasmine,  which  bears  large  pale  yellow  prim- 
rose-like flowers  during  the  winter,  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen  ;  the  branches  are  angular, 
furnished  with  opposite  leaves  composed  of 
three  ovate  leaflets,  and  these  are  succeeded 
by  the  flowers.  It  was  sent  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  1845,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  from 
China.  Mr.  Fortune  considers  it  as  being 
quite  hardy,  but  as  a  winter  flowering  plant  it 
will  be  very  useful  for  the  green-house.  From 
its  slender  habit,  its  appearance  is  improved 
by  grafting  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ground. 

Leianthus  umbellatus,  Hooker,  (um- 
bellate Leianthus.) — Gentianaeea?^  Gentianeas. 
— A  stove  shrub  of  erect  habit,  and  growing 
to  a  large  size.  It  has  opposite  lanceolate 
leaves,  broadest  towards  the  points,  and  often 
a  foot  or  more  in  length  :  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  a  peduncle  or  flower  stalk  arises 
as  long  as  the  leave?,  bearing  a  dense  umbel 
of  small  greenish-yellow  funnel-shaped  flowers,  I 
with  very  numerous  projecting  stamens,  much 
longer  than  the  flowers  themselves ;  it  flowers 
in  May.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  whence 
Mr.  Purdie  sent  it  to  Kew  in  1843. 

Leschenaultia  splendens,  Hooker, 
(splendid  scarlet  Leschenaultia.)  —  Goodeni- 
aceas  5>  Goodeniea?. — An  exceedingly  beautiful 
green-house  shrub,  of  bushy  and  branching 
habit,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high ;  the  | 
leaves  are  slender  (heath-like)  in  the  way  of 
the  other  kinds  in  cultivation  ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  shaped  like  L.  biloba,  but  of  a  peculiarly 
rich  and  brilliant  scarlet  colour.  It  was  sent 
from  Australia  by  Mr.  J.  Drummond,  to 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co.  in  1844  (?), 
and  has  flowered  with  them.  Two  varieties 
appear  to  be  possessed  by  Messrs.  Lucombe 
&  Co.  The  one  flowering  in  bunches,  and  the 
other  (called  var.  stricta)  usually  bearing 
solitary  flowers,  and  these  deeper  coloured, 
with  narrower  segments. 

Liebigia  speciosa,  Blume,  (showy  Lie- 
bigia.) — Gesneracea?  §  Cyrtandrese. — An  erect 
growing  sub-shrubby  perennial,  with  her- 
baceous stems,  requiring  a  cool  stove,   and  I 


growing  two  feet  high  and  upwards,  with  large 
opposite  elliptic  oblong  pointed  leaves,  toothed 
at  the  margin,  and  downy  :  the  flowers  are 
produced  several  together  on  short  stalks  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  rather  hidden 
by  them  ;  they  are  shaped  like  a  gesnera, 
whitish  with  a  yellow  throat,  the  outer  part  of 
the  tube  being  of  a  deep  violet  colour.  It  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Java,  from 
which  country  it  was  introduced  in  1845,  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  of  Exeter.  Like  many  similar 
plants,  it  blooms  best  in  a  greenhouse.  It  is 
also  called  Tromsdorffia   speciosa. 

Lilium  atrosanguineum,  varieties,  Li- 
liacea?,  §  Tulipeae. — From  L.  atrosanguineum, 
fertilised  by  L.  bulbiferum,  Mr.  Groom  has 
been  successful  in  raising  several  fine  hardy 
hybrid  lilies,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
stiff  upright  habit,  dwarf  stature,  and  numerous 
brilliant  coloured  flowers.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  varieties:  Emperor  Alexander, 
twenty-three  inches  high,  fine  large  deep 
orange  flowers,  with  dashes  of  dark  red-brown; 
Talisman,  twenty-one  inches  high,  flowers 
orange  coloured,  with  dark  blotches ;  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  twenty-one  inches  high,  flowers  crim- 
son, with  blotches  of  dark  red-brown  ;  Prince 
Albert,  eighteen  inches  high,  flowers  deep 
crimson,  with  spots  and  dashes  of  dark  brown; 
Rubens,  eighteen  inches  high,  flowers  orange- 
red  spotted ;  Voltaire,  fifteen  inches,  flowers 
orange,  spotted.  The  flowers  of  all  the 
varieties  are  large  and  much  expanded. 

Lilium  bronosartii,  Maund,  (Bronosart's 
Lily.) — This  is  a  handsome  hardy  bulb,  but  is 
doubtfully  distinct  from  L.  lancifolium  album: 
it  was  received  from  some  continental  nursery 
under  the  name  of  L.  Bronosartii,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  slight  varieties  which 
have  been  honoured  with  a  name.  It  grows 
erect,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  has  lance 
shaped  leaves  and  white  flowers  of  great 
beauty.  The  varieties  of  L.  lancifolium  are 
found  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  are  fine  autumn 
flowering  plants. 

Ln.iuii  sansuineum,  Lindley,  (blood-red 
Lily.) — A  very  handsome  dwarf  half-hardy 
lily,  growing  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
high,  with  numerous  scattered  ovate  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  a  solitary,  large,  erect,  orange-red 
flower,  speckled  with  black  towards  the  base 
of  the  perianth.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  plant 
of  Japanese  origin,  and  to  have  been  one  of 
the  discoveries  of  Siebold.  It  blows  in  May 
and  June.     Introduced ( ?) 

Lobelia  glandulosa,  Walter,  (glandular 
Lobelia.)  —  Lobeliaeeas  §  Lobelea?. — A  hardy 
herbaceous  species,  belonging  to  the  Eapun- 
tium  division  of  Lobelias.  It  is  a  good  deal 
like  the  old  L.  syphilitica,  but  much  less 
showy.  The  stem  grows  erect,  and  is  some- 
what  hairy ;  the  leaves   are   lanceolate,  and 
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glandularly  serrated,  as  are  also  the  bracts; 
the  flowers  are  in  a  terminal  racemose  spike, 
small,  and  pale  reddish  lilac.  It  grows  two 
and  a  half  feet  high,  and  flowers  in  September 
and  October.  Introduced  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
It  is  called  also  Lobelia  crassiuscida,  and 
-Rapuntium  glandulosum. 

Lycopodium  cesium,  Lindley,  (grey  Club- 
moss.) — Lycopodiacese. — A  handsome  branch- 
ing plant  from  China,  growing  well  in  a  green- 
house, or  in  company  with  the  other  Lycopo- 
diums  in  a  damp  cool  stove.  It  is  of  a  very 
pretty  spreading  habit,  and  the  leaves  are  of 
a  greyish  or  glaucous  hue.  It  was  introduced 
from  China  in  1846. 

Lysijiachia  Candida,  Lindley,  (white- 
flowered  Loosestrife.) — Primulaceoa  §  Primu- 
lideaj. — A  herbaceous  perennial  of  compact 
habit,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with 
narrowly  oval  root  leaves,  about  four  inches 
long,  those  on  the  stems  being  very  narrow 
and  somewhat  spathulate  ;  they  are  all  marked 
by  scattered  dark  purple  dots,  which  are  not 
seen  except  by  transmitted  light.  The  flowers, 
which  grow  in  close  racemes,  are  white,  and 
very  profusely  produced.  It  was  raised  in 
the  spring  of  1846,  from  the  soil  contained  in 
one  of  the  boxes  sent  from  China,  by  Mr. 
Fortune,  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Manettia  uniflora,  Humboldt,  B.  ct  K. 
(  one -flowered  Manettea.  )  —  Cinchonaceas 
§  Cinchonidai.  —  A  pretty  stove  climber, 
hirsute  in  every  part,  with  ovate  acuminate 
leaves,  and  tube  shaped  flowers  of  a  deep  rose 
colour,  becoming  very  pale  before  falling  off" ; 
they  are  produced  singly  on  the  branches  in 
great  profusion,  from  September  throughout 
the  winter.  It  was  introduced  from  New 
Andalusia  and  Santa  Martha  in  1844. 

MASTACAT-Tnus  SINENSIS, Endlicher,  (Chi- 
nese Beard  wort.)  —  Verbenaceas. — A  neat 
autumn  flowering,  green  house,  herbaceous 
perennial,  erect,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  high.  It  has  oblong  oval  opposite 
leaves,  deeply  and  obtusely  serrated  ;  the 
(lowers  are  in  close  whorls  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  stems,  and  are  small,  numerous,  and  of  a 
violet  colour,  from  which  circumstance,  and  from 
its  period  of  flowering,  rather  than  from  any- 
thing striking  in  the  plant  itself,  it  is  likely  to 
be  useful  in  cultivation.  It  flowers  in  autumn. 
The  Horticultural  Society  received  it  in  1844 
from  their  collector  in  China,  where  it  grows 
wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  also  at 
Chusan  and  Koo-lung-goo.  It  is  also  called 
li/irbulu  sinensis. 

Mtjlsedidm  macuoriiizon,  Rnyle,  (large- 
rooted  Mulgcde.)  —  Composite  §  Hieraciese. 
— A  herbaceous  perennial,  nearly  or  quite 
bar'!}',  a:id  suffering  more  from  wet  than  cold. 
It  has  thick  fleshy  routs,  which  are  much   in- 


jured by  damp  ;  the  stems  are  trailing,  two 
feet  long,  and  but  a  few  inches  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  amplexicaul,  pinnatifid,  with  large,  rounded 
lobes  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  sub- 
corymbose  manner  ;  they  are  pale  blue,  and 
about  the  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  those  of 
wild  endive  or  succory  (Cichorium  Intybus). 
It  is  a  pretty  plant  for  rock-work,  flowering 
through  September  and  October,  and  increased 
by  seeds.  Raised  in  1844,  from  seeds  collected 
in  Cashmere. 

Neptcnia  plena,  Bentham,  (double  yellow 
Water  sensitive.) — Fabaceas  (Leguminosae) 
§  Mimosea?. — An  interesting  mimosa-like 
perennial  water  plant,  with  bipinnated  sensi- 
tive leaves,  and  ovate  globose  heads  of  pale 
yellow  flowers.  The  stem  is  long,  prostrate 
at  the  base,  spongy,  and  floating,  throwing 
out  innumerable  thread  like  roots.  At  the 
base  of  the  leaves  are  two  membranous 
oblique  cordate  stipules  ;  and  the  peduncles, 
which  support  single  heads  of  flowers,  have 
one  or  two  bracts  resembling  the  stipules.  It 
has  been  sent  from  Jamaica  to  this  country, 
and  seems  also  to  be  common  to  ail  parts  of 
tropical  America.  It  requires  a  stove.  It 
has  many  synonymes  ;  as  Mimosa  plena,  31. 
punctata,  M.  adenanthera,  Desmanilms  plenus, 
D.  punctatus,  D.  polyphyllus,  and  Neptunia 
polyphylla. 

NYJiPiiiEA  dentata,  Schumacher,  (tooth- 
leaved  Lotus). — Nymphasacea?  §  Nupharida;. 
— A  stove  aquatic  plant,  with  large  floating 
orbiculate  ovate  leaves,  strongly  and  irregu- 
larly toothed.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
white,  a  good  deal  like  those  of  the  common 
water-lily  (Nympha?a  alba).  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Sierra  Leone  by  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince,  and  Co.  about  1845,  and  produced  its 
flowers  in  their  stove  in  August  1846.  It 
seems  to  be  extensively  distributed  in  Africa, 
a  country  which  is  famous  for  stove  aquatics, 
the  magnificent  Victoria  regia,  as  well  as 
many  others,  being  found  there. 

Oncidium  unguiculatum,  Lindley,  (un- 
guiculate,  or  clawed  Oncid).  —  Orchidacere 
§  Vanderc-Brassidns.  An  epiphytal  species, 
with  oval  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  two  or  three 
lance  shaped  leaves  a  foot  long.  The  flower- stem, 
or  scape,  is  six  feet  high,  divided  into  several 
branches,  on  which  the  large  flowers  are  pro- 
duced ;  they  are  very  large  and  showy, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  greenish  yellow, 
spotted  with  brown  ;  and  the  lip  three-lobed, 
of  a  pure  bright  yellow,  the  middle  lobe  being 
remarkable  for  tlie  length  of  its  base  or  claw. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  yellow  oncids  in  culti- 
vation.  Purchased  at  a  sale  of  Mexican 
orchids  - 

OpinoroGON  prolifer,  Lindley,  (proli- 
ferous Ophiopogon.) — Liliacea;  §  Ophiopogo- 
nix.— An  evergreen  herbaceous  stove-plant, 
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with  a  slender  stem,  not  thicker  than  a 
swan's  quill,  and  bearing  at  intervals  clusters 
of  bright  green  sword-shaped  leaves,  and 
small  white  flowers.  It  was  received  from 
Penang.     Not  very  showy. 

Ophrys  coenuta,  Stevens,  (horned 
Ophrys.) — Orchidacea?  §  Ophresc-Serapiadas. 
;  — A  curious  little  terrestrial  orchid,  resembling 
our  native  bee  orchis,  but  remarkable  from 
the  two  narrow  spreading  horns  of  the  flowers. 
The  sepals  are  lilac,  and  the  lip  is  curiously 
and  variously  marked  ;  sometimes  deep 
chocolate,  chequered  with  white  ;  in  others 
reddish,  marked  with  green.  It  is  found  in 
the  Crimea,  in  Dalmatia,  in  Hungary  and 
Macedonia,  and  recently  by  Dr.  Herbert  in 
Corfu.  Also  called  0.  bicorrm,  and  O.cestri- 
fera. 

Oxalis  articuxata,  Savigny,  (jointed- 
rooted  Wood-sorrel.) — Oxalidacese. — A  pretty 
half-hardy  species  in  the  way  of  0.  Deppei.  It 
is  a  bulbous  perennial,  with  trifoliolate  leaves 
and  deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  produced  in 
July  and  August,  and  growing  eighteen  inches 
high.  It  is  a  native  of  Monte  Video,  and  may 
either  be  grown  in  a  frame  or  in  a  dry  border, 
protected  by  moss  or  litter. 

Oxaus  seksitita,  Linnmus,  (sensitive 
"Wood-sorrel.) — An  interesting  dwarf  annual 
stove  plant,  with  a  stem  an  inch  or  two  long, 
from  which  proceeds  a  tuft  of  handsome  pin- 
nated leaves,  which  are  sensitive,  and  nume- 
rous flower  stems,  bearing  several  small  yellow 
flowers  at  the  top.  It  is  found  extensively  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  often  grows  up 
among  the  soil  of  plants  received  from  the 
East  Indies.     Introduced  in  1844.  (?) 

PjEOnia  Wittmannlana,  Lindley,  (yellow 
Pasony.) — Ranunculaceas  §  Helleboreas. — The 
most  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  this 
plant  is  the  yellow  colour  of  its  flowers,  which 
character  is  at  least  a  novelty  among  pasonies. 
It  is  not  like  the  splendid  double  kinds  grown 
in  our  gardens,  but  has  single  flowers  of 
medium  size.  The  plant  is  herbaceous,  with 
triternate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are 
oval  and  entire.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
flowers  in  May.  Nothing  is  known  certainly 
of  its  history,  except  that  it  was  received  by 
the  Horticultural  Society  from  Mr.  Hartwiss 
(whose  manuscript  name  is  adopted),  the 
director  of  the  Nitika  Garden  in  the  Crimea. 
It  is  very  costly. 

Passiflora  difforme,  Humboldt,  B.  et.  K. 
(various-leaved  Passion-flower.) — Passiflora- 
ceae. — A  curious  stove  species,  of  climbing 
habit,  with  leaves  having  two  (scarcely  three) 
horizontally  divergent  acuminated  lobes,  and 
small  green  and  black  flowers,  produced  during 
autumn  and  winter.  Humboldt  found  it  in 
New  Grenada ;  and  it  has  been  recently  sent 
V>T  Mr.  Purdie  from  Santa  Martha. 


Phlebodium  NiTrouii,  J.  Smith,  (shining 
Phlebodium.) — Polypodyacea?  §  Polypodea?. — ■ 
A  stove  fern,  with  a  creeping  chaffy  rhizoma, 
and  oblong  elliptical  fronds,  obtuse  and  rounded 
at  the  apex,  acute  at  the  base.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Honduras  in  1844. 

Phlox  clarkioides,  Maund,  ( clarkia- 
like  Phlox.)  —  Polemoniacese.  —  Under  this 
name  Mr.  Maund  has  figured  a  pretty  species 
of  Phlox,  but  without  any  particulars  of  its 
history  further  than  that  it  is  a  native  of 
America,  and  was  introduced  in  1844.  It  is 
a  middle  sized  herbaceous  perennial  species, 
flowering  in  August,  with  deep  lilac  flowers, 
remarkable  for  having  the  tube  split,  which 
gives  them  some  resemblance  to  a  Clarkia. 

Phtsostelma  campanulata,  Decaisnc, 
(bell-flowered  Physostelma.) — Asclepiadaceaj 
§  Stapeliaa. — This  is  a  neat  climbing  evergreen 
shrub,  of  medium  growth,  the  branches  fur- 
nished with  opposite  oblong  acuminate  leaves, 
four  inches  long  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  dense 
umbels  ;  individually  they  are  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, flatly  bell  shaped,  of  a  waxy  texture, 
and  shining  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  small  waxy 
star  ;  the  whole  is  cream  coloured.  It  is  a 
stove  plant,  blooming  in  October,  and  is  both 
pretty  and  singular.  It  was  imported  from 
Java  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1845,  and  flowered 
in  their  nursery  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  Also 
called  Hoya  campanidata. 

Pinguicula  orchidioides,  Alph.  De  Can- 
dolle,  (orchis-like  Butterwort.)  —  Lentibu- 
lariaeeaj. — A  handsome  dwarf  perennial  green- 
house plant,  with  a  tuft  of  obovate  spathulate 
concave  leaves,  from  among  which  the  flower 
stems  arise,  each  bearing  one  large  handsome 
purple  flower,  consisting  of  five  spreading 
lobes,  and  a  long  cylindrical  spur.  It  has 
bloomed  during  the  winter.  Introduced  in 
1844  (?)  from  Real  del  Monte,  in  Mexico;  to 
Kew,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  a  cool  stove,  in 
pots,  kept  plunged  among  sphagnum  moss,  it 
being  a  sub-aquatic. 

Pinus  cembroides,  Zuccarini,  (Cembra- 
like  Pine.) — Pinaceas  §  Abieteas. — A  hardy 
tree,  allied  to  Pinus  Llaveana.  Its  three- 
cornered  needle-shaped  leaves  are  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  grow  in  threes: 
the  cones  grow  singly,  and  are  bluntly  conical, 
about  three  inches  long,  formed  of  blunt  scales. 
It  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hartweg  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  from  the  cold  districts  of  the 
mountain  Orizaba  in  Mexico,  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  where  it  grows  thirty  feet  high. 

Pinus  Orizaba,  Gordon,  (OrizabeanPine.) 
— A  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  three-cornered 
leaves,  from  eight  to  nine  inches  long,  growing 
in  fives.  The  cones  grow  in  clusters  of  four 
or  five  ;  they  are  fuur  or  five  inches  long,  and 
the  scales  are  slightly  hooked.  It  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Hartweg  to  the  Horticultural    Society 
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from  the  mountain  Orizaba.  No  evidence  has 
yet  been  gained  of  its  hardiness. 

PlTCAIRNIA       UNDULATIFOLIA,         Hooker, 

(broad  waved-leaved  Pitcairnia.) — Bromelia- 
ceas. — A  stove  herbaceous  plant,  of  very  showy 
character,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
with  long  and  broad  sword-shaped  leaves,  the 
stem  being  terminated  by  a  close  cone  shaped 
spike  of  flowers  ;  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are 
very  long  and  narrow,  white,  and  emerge  from 
the  bosom  of  the  large  broad  scarlet  bracts 
which  invest  the  top  of  the  stem.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  was  probably  introduced  from 
Brazil. 

Pittosporum  glabratum,  Lindley,  (shin- 
ing-leaved  Pittosporum.)  — Pittosporaceas. — 
An  evergreen  greenhouse  shrub,  with  obovate 
leaves,  rather  blistered  on  the  surface,  and 
shining  as  if  varnished :  the  flowers  are  small, 
of  a  pale  greenish  white,  and  very  sweet- 
scented,  and  often  grow  in  terminal  um- 
bels. It  was  introduced  in  1845,  from  Hong 
Kong,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  who  found  it  growing 
on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  flowering  in  the 
spring. 

Plattcerium  biforme,  Bhime,  (two- 
formed  Platycerium.) — Polypodiacere  §  Poly- 
podese. — One  of  the  most  curious  and  noble  of 
the.  epiphytal  ferns.  The  sterile  fronds  (leafy 
expansions)  may  be  likened  to  the  two  spread 
flaps  of  a  saddle  (other  dead  and  withered  ones 
lying  beneath  these) ;  from  between  these  two 
a  new  frond  breaks  out,  and  with  a  very  rapid 
growth  (six  weeks  or  two  months)  it  extends 
and  reaches  beyond  one  of  the  previous  flaps  ; 
when  this  has  attained  its  size  another  breaks 
out  from  the  same  frond,  and  covers  the  other 
flap,  and  so  on.  The  fertile  fronds  issue  from 
the  same  point,  and  project  forward  three  feet 
or  more  in  length,  cut  into  a  number  of  deep 
segments  or  lobes.  There  is  something  pecu- 
liarly delicate  and  beautiful  in  the  texture, 
colour,  and  veining  of  the  fronds.  It  grows  in 
the  stove,  attached  by  numerous  fibres  against 
the  flat  surface  of  a  perpendicular  board.  It  is 
found  in  the  Malay  Islands  and  the  tropical 
parts  of  the.  East  Indies  and  New  Holland. 
It  isalsocalled  P.grande;  Acrostichumgrande: 
A.  fuciforme,  and  A.  biforme. 

Platycoi>on  grandiflorus,  Alph.  Da 
Candolle,  (great  flowered  Platycodon.)  — 
Campanulacea?  §  Lightfootere. —  Under  this 
name,  a  somewhat  handsome  plant,  sent  from 
China  by  Mr.  Fortune,  has  been  identified 
with  the  old  Campanula  grandiflora.  It  is  a 
dwarf  growing  plant,  with  ovate  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  bearing  large,  deep  blue,  bell  shaped 
flowers,  at  the  latter  part  of  the.  summer. 

Pl.ATVCODON      GRANDIFLORUS,      VOI\     (llb/IS 

semlplenus. — A  greenhouse  shrubby  eam- 
panular-flowered  plant,  with  ovate  oblong 
leaves,  and  white  flowers,  which  consist  of  two 


bell-shaped  corollas  placed  one  within  the 
other,  the  five  lobes  of  each  of  which  are  so 
exactly  alternate,  as  to  form  a  large  white 
star  of  ten  points  :  in  other  respects  the  plant 
resembles  its  blue  flowered  type.  Mr.  Fortune 
sent  it,  in  1845,  from  China,  where  he  found 
it  in  the  nursery  gardens  near  Shanghae. 

Pleroma  elegans,  Gardner,  (elegant 
Pleroma.)  —  Melastomaceas  \  Osbeckiea?. — A 
very  handsome  stove  shrub,  growing  five  or 
six  feet  high,  and  branching  ;  it  has  opposite 
ovate,  or  elliptical  leaves,  marked,  as  is  usual 
in  this  family,  by  prominent  longitudinal  ribs  ; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  rich  velvety 
purple,  and  usually  grow  singly  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  ;  they  are  produced  in  the  summer. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Organ  mountains  in 
Brazil,  and  was  sent  thence  by  Mr.  Lobb,  to 
Messrs.  Veitch  of  Exeter,  with  whom  it  bloomed 
in  1846. 

Polygonum  complexum,  A.  Cunningham, 
(complex  Polygonum.) — Polygonacea?  §  Poly- 
goneas. — A  suffruticose  half-hardy  species,  of 
trailing  twiggy  habit,  growing  into  dense 
bushes.  It  has  small  sub-orbiculate,  or  kid- 
ney shaped  fleshy  leaves.  It  flowers  iD  De- 
cember only.  It  is  not  ornamental,  except  as 
regards  its  neat  foliage  and  habit.  Introduced 
from  New  Zealand  in  1842. 

POLYPODIUM      LACHNOPODIUM,       J.     Smith, 

(downy  Polypody.)— Polypodiaceos  §  Poly- 
podeaj. — A  strong  growing  stove  fern,  with 
bi-tripinnatifid  fronds,  three  feet  or  more  in 
length,  the  pinna?  one  foot,  and  the  pinnules 
two  to  four  inches  long.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced from  Jamaica,  and  is  quite  new  to  our 
gardens. 

Primula  ijjvolucrata,  Wallich,  (invo- 
lucred  Primrose.) — Primulaceaj  §  Primulida\ 
— A  hardy  perennial  rock  plant,  growing  best 
in  a  somewhat  shaded  situation.  AVhen  not 
growing  the  plant  forms  a  large  egg  shaped 
bud,  almost  a  bulb  ;  this  produces  a  tuft  of 
oblong,  obtuse,  shining  leaves,  and  a  scape 
six  or  nine  inches  high,  bearing  three  or  four 
sweet-scented  flowers,  about  the  size  of  a  cows- 
lip, at  first  white,  or  slightly  yellow,  and  in 
age  acquiring  a  tinge  of  blush.  It  flowers  in 
the  open  air,  in  March ;  and  is  from  the  north 
of  India,  at  an  elevation  of  11,500  feet,  grow- 
ing near  water.  It  is  the  P.  zpathiriata  of 
Royle. 

Pterostigma  grandiflorum,  Bcntham, 
(large -flowered  Pterostigma.) —  Scrophnla- 
riaeex  §  Gratiolea?. — This  is  an  upright  grow- 
ing stove  perennial,  in  its  wild  state  not  more 
than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  but  when 
cultivated  growing  three  feet  and  upwards,  by 
which  its  beauty  is  lessened.  The  stems  are 
round,  the  leaves  opposite,  ovate,  crenate  ; 
the  flowers  are  nearly,  as  large  as  those  of  a 
digitalis,    and  grow  singly  from  the  axils  of 
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the  leaves  (in  wild  specimens  they  are  in  a 
close  spike)  ;  they  are  deep  violet  coloured. 
It  was  sent  hy  Mr.  Fortune,  in  1844,  from 
Hong  Kong,  as  a  herbaceous  plant,  growing 
on  hill  sides  and  near  streams.  It  multiplies 
easily  from  cuttings.  Though  treated  as  a 
stove  plant,  it  will  probably  prove  hardy 
enough  to  stand  in  a  green-house. 

Rhododendron  hyacinthiflorum,  of 
gardens,  (hyacinth  -  flowered  Rose-bay.)  — 
Ericaceaj  §  Rhododendreae.  —  A  handsome 
evergreen  hardy  shrub,  with  double  or  at 
least  semi-double  flowers,  of  small  size,  and  of 
a  purplish  colour.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
looking  plant.  Mr.  Waterer  imported  it  from 
the  continent  a  few  years  since. 

Rhododendron  robustum,  Loddiges, 
(robust  Rose-bay.) — A  fine  hardy  shrub;  with 
magnificent  foliage,  but  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  flowered  in  this  country.  It  is  pro- 
bably very  near  R.  campanulatum,  if  not  one 
of  its  varieties.  It  is  from  the  Himalayan 
mountains,  and  was  raised  by  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney. 

Rhyncospermum  jasminoides,  Lindley, 
(jasmine-like  Rhyncospermum.)  —  Apocy- 
nacea?  §  Wrighteaa. — A  slender  evergreen 
climbing  shrub,  rooting  like  ivy  along  the 
branches  where  they  touch  a  damp  surface. 
It  contains  a  milky  fluid.  The  leaves  are 
oval  and  opposite  ;  the  flowers  white  and  deli- 
riously sweet-scented :  they  grow  in  irregular 
corymbs.  It  does  best  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  between  that  of  a  stove  and 
greenhouse.  It  was  collected  at  Shanghae, 
by  Mr.  Fortune,  and  was  introduced  in  1844. 

Sarcostemma  campanulatum,  Lindley, 
(bell-shaped  Sarcostem.)  —  Asclepiadaceas.  — 
A  pretty  greenhouse  climber,  of  a  shrubby 
nature,  with  broad  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
loose  bunches  of  flowers  from  the  axils ;  the 
flowers  are  broad,  bell  shaped,  greenish  yellow, 
marked  inside  with  purple,  and  are  freely  pro- 
duced in  the  autumn.  Probably  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  introduced  in  1845 ;  it  is  cultivated 
by  Messrs  Veitch. 

Saxifraga  thysanodes,  Lindley,  (coarse- 
fringed  Indian  Saxifrage.) — Saxifragaceas. — 
A  robust  hardy  perennial,  growing  six  or 
eight  inches  in  height,  with  a  tuft  of  broad 
obovate  coarsely  fringed  leaves,  from  among 
which  issues  the  scape,  bearing  a  small  raceme 
of  rather  large  white  flowers,  in  the  month  of 
April.  It  is  a  native  of  northern  India,  whence 
it  was  received  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  1845.  It  is  near  the  well-known  cultivated 
S.  ligulata. 

Sedum  kamtchaticum,  Fischer,  (Kamt- 
schatka  Stone-crop.) — Crassulacese^Crassulea?. 
— A  pretty  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  suit- 
able for  rock-work.  It  has  small  obovate 
leaves,  and  bears  bright  yellow  flowers  from 


June  to  August.  Said  to  have  been  collected 
by  Dr.  Schrenk,  on  the  Chinese  limits  of  the 
south  of  Soongaria.  It  has  been  but  recently 
introduced. 

Silene  Schafta,  Gmelin,  (The  Schafta.) 
Caryophyllaceas  §  Silenere. — A  beautiful  little 
procumbent  herbaceous  perennial,  quite  hardy, 
and  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  rock-work. 
It  produces  many  spreading  slender  stems, 
forming  a  compact  tuft,  with  small  oval  leaves, 
and  pretty  purple-rose  flowers,  which  are 
freely  produced  from  June  to  October.  It  is 
a  pretty  alpine  plant,  and  desirable  from  con- 
tinuing so  long  in  flower.  It  inhabits  rocks 
on  Mount  Keridach,  in  the  Russian  province 
of  Talysch.    Introduced  in  1844.  (?) 

Stachytarpheta  aristata,  Void,  (aris- 
tate  Bastard-vervain.) — Verbenaceaa. — A  suf- 
fruticose  plant,  with  herbaceous  stems,  and 
opposite  ovate  acute  serrated  leaves.  The 
branches  terminate  in  a  very  long  spike,  with 
densely  imbricated  orbicular  ovate  bracteas, 
terminating  in  a  long  subulate  point ;  the 
flowers  have  a  curved  tube,  and  a  deep 
blackish  purple  limb,  of  five  rounded  lobes ; 
they  continue  to  open  in  succession  through- 
out the  length  of  the  spike.  It  was  introduced 
from  Santa  Martha,  in  1845,  and  flowers  in 
October. 

Stenanthtum  frigidum,  Kunth,  (frigid 
Stenanthium.) — Melanthaceas  §  Veratreae. — 
A  hardy  perennial,  with  a  leafy  stem,  three  feet 
high,  grass-like  leaves,  and  dull  blackish  purple 
flowers,  growing  in  drooping  panicled  leafy 
racemes,  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  bloom- 
ing in  June  and  July.  Received  by  the 
Horticultural  Society,  in  February,  1846, 
from  Mr.  Hartweg,  who  found  it  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  10,000  feet,  on  the  mountains  of  El 
Guardo.  It  has  no  other  interest  than  its 
poisonous  qualities,  being  supposed  to  furnish 
a  part  of  the  venomous  Sabadilla  seeds  of 
commerce,  from  which  Yeratria  is  prepared. 
It  bears  also  the  name  of  Veratrum  frigidum. 
It  requires  to  be  grown  in  peat  soil,  in  rather 
a  moist  situation  in  summer. 

Stigmaphyllon  mucronatum,  A.  de  Jus- 
sieu,  (mucronate-leaved  Stigmaphyllon.)  — 
Malpighiaceas  §  Banisterea?.  —  A  twining 
greenhouse  plant,  with  thick  fleshy  roots,  and 
opposite  ovate  oblong  leaves,  terminated  by  a 
small  point ;  the  flowers  grow  in  small  clus- 
ters, and  are  of  a  rich  canary  yellow  colour, 
rather  larger  than  a  shilling,  with  spoon- 
shaped  petals  delicately  fringed  and  wrinkled. 
It  requires  the  ordinary  treatment  of  green- 
house climbers,  being  of  free  growth  ;  but 
having  a  fleshy  root  it  must  not  be  over- 
watered  when  not  growing.  Native  of 
Mexico.  It  is  sometimes  called  Banisteria 
mucronata. 

Tetranthera  japonica,  Sprengel,  (Japan 
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Tetranthera.) — Lauracese. — A  desirable  low 
greenhouse  shrub,  with  coriaceous  oblong 
leaves,  deep  glossy  green  above,  and  downy 
and  ferruginous  beneath  ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  inconspicuous,  are  produced  in  December. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  was  introduced  in 
1843.  Also  called  Litstea  japonica,  and 
Tomcx  japonica. 

Tetratiieca  verticilata,  Paxton, 
(whorled-  leaved  Tetratheca.)  —  Tremand- 
raceoe. — A  very  neat  and  elegant  evergreen 
greenhouse  shrub,  with  slender  pubescent 
branches,  linear  hairy  leaves,  growing  in 
whorls,  and  axillary  flowers,  on  long  slender 
stalks  ;  these  consist  of  five  cordate  ovate 
petals,  and  are  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
across,  and  of  a  light  violet  purple,  red  at  the 
base.  It  flowers  freely  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  is  a  very  pretty  addition  to  its 
class.  Raised  from  Swan  River  seeds,  by 
Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  and  flowered  by  him 
in  the  early  part  of  1846.  It  is  also  known 
in  gardens  as  Tetratheca  speciosa,  and  Tre- 
mandra  verticillata. 

Toronia  concolor,  Lindiej/,  (one-coloured 
Torenia.) — Scrophulariaceaj  §  Gratioleaj. — A 
perennial  greenhouse  plant,  with  trailing 
angular  stems,  opposite  heart-shaped  coarsely 
serrated  leaves,  and  large  flowers,  of  a  clear 
porcelain  blue  colour,  somewhat  deepest  in 
the  eye  ;  these  flowers  grow  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
summer  and  through  the  autumn.  The  habit 
is  strictly  trailing,  and  the  plant  has  a  good 
effect  when  suspended,  and  allowed  to  hang 
down  over  the  pot.  It  would  probably  grow 
on  rock-work  in  a  warm  situation  out  of  doors 
in  summer.  Mr.  Fortune  introduced  it  from 
China  to  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Societyi  '"  1845  ;  in  its  native  country  it 
inhabits  marshy  situations,  and  consequently 
must  not  be  kept  too  dry  in  a  cultivated  state. 

Torenia  asiatica,  Linmeus,  (Asiatic,  or 
large-flowered  Torenia.) — This  is  said  to  be 
an  annual,  and  a  stove  plant  ;  there  appears 
however  some  doubt  as  to  the  former,  and  it 
is  found  to  grow  well  in  a  greenhouse,  and 
even  oui-doors,  in  summer,  in  sheltered  situ- 
ations ;  perhaps  however  it  succeeds  best  in  a 
warm  greenhouse.  It  is  a  beautiful  little 
branching  sub-shrubby  plant,  with  opposite 
ovate,  or  ovate-lanceolate  coarsely  serrated 
leaves,  and  large  axillary  blossoms,  nearly  like 
those  of  the  mimulus  in  form,  but  with  four 
instead  of  five  lobes  ;  they  arc  of  a  beautiful 
delicate  porcelain  blue-lilac,  and  three  of  the 
lobes  have  a  large  deep  purple  blotch.  It 
flowers  throughout  the  summer,  and  roots 
freely  from  cuttings.  It  was  raised  at  Eew 
in  184fi,  from  seeds  received  from  Court- 
allani,  and  is  found  extensively  distributed 
in   tlio    Bast   Indies,    including   the   Alpine 


regions.  It  is  the  T.  hians  and  T.  varjans  of 
Roxburgh. 

TROP.EOi.ujt  crenatiflorum,  Honker, 
(notched  petalled  Indian-cress.)  —  Tropaio- 
lacse  §  Tropteolea?. — A  somewhat  slender 
perennial  climbing  plant,  with  long  straggling 
stems,  rather  large  semi-orbicular  peltate  leaves, 
with  five  obtuse  lobes,  and  yellow  flowers 
about  half  as  large  as  those  of  the  common 
garden  nasturtium  ;  the  two  upper  petals 
have  a  few  purple  streaks.  It  was  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Veiteh,  in  1845,  from  Pillao  and 
Chagula  in  Peru.  Though  less  showy  than 
many  of  the  tropreolums,  it  is  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  family.  It  may  be  grown  in  a 
greenhouse,  or  in  the  open  air  in  summer, 
and  blooms  throughout  the  summer. 

Veronica  salicifolia,  Forster,  (willow- 
leaved  Speedwell.) — Scrophulariacea?  §  Vero- 
niceas. — A  handsome  shrubby  greenhouse 
plant,  of  a  dense  bushy  habit,  with  opposite 
lance  shaped  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which 
the  flowers  of  a  whitish  colour  are  borne  in 
long  drooping  densely  covered  spikes.  It 
blooms  in  the  autumn  months.  Introduced 
from  New  Zealand  in  1843.  It  is  the  same 
plant  as  V.  LindJeyana,  noticed  at  p.  41  ;  at 
least  no  material  difference  presents  itself.  It 
is  of  easy  culture. 

Veronica  srECiosA,  var.  rosea,  (rose- 
coloured  showy  Speedwell.) — This  is  a  rose- 
coloured  variety  of  the  robust  shrubby  ve- 
ronica, now  common  in  greenhouses,  called 
V.  speciosa,  which  is  of  erect  vigorous  habit, 
with  dark  green  ample  rounded  leaves,  and  dense 
upright  spikes  of  purple  flowers.  The  variety 
differs  only  in  having  flowers  of  a  deep  rose- 
red,  instead  of  the  purple,  colour  ;  and  is  a 
much  handsomer  plant  than  its  parent.  It 
is  a  hybrid,  raised  in  1845,  by  Mr.  Oates, 
gardener  to  Sir  J.  Rowley,  Bart.,  of  Tendring- 
'hall,  Suffolk. 

Weigela  rosea,  Lindley,  (rose-coloured 
Weigela.) —  Capri  foliaceae  §  Lonicereae. — A 
beautiful  (apparently  hardy)  shrub,  forming 
loose  clusters  of  from  three  to  five  flowers,  at 
the  end  of  every  little  side  branch  ;  the  flowers 
are  rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  mono- 
petalous,  tubular,  with  five  equal  segments, 
pure  white  inside,  deep  rose  externally.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  nearly  sessile,  elliptical  : 
the  flowers  are  axillary  as  well  as  terminal. 
In  the  north  of  China,  it  blooms  in  April. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune,  in  1844. 

*#*  See  also  a  list  of  Orchids  at  p.  311. 

THE  BEET. 
Several  varieties  of  two  species  of  Beet 
are  grown  for  various  culinary  purposes. 
Those  grown  for  their  roots  are  varieties  of 
the  common  Beet  ( 13 eta  vulgaris),  and  those 
grown  for  their  lerves  and  leafstalks,  under 
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the  names  of  white  and  green  Beet,  are  varieties 
of  the  Beta  cicla.  Both  of  these  plants  are 
natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  first 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  to  this  coun- 
try about  1548  ;  the  other  in  1570. 

The  various  sorts  of  Beets  cultivated  for 
their  roots  appear  to  be  much  better  under- 
stood on  the  continent  than  here,  as  is  the  case 
with  very  many  other  vegetables.  But  as  one 
variety  is  enough  for  even  the  largest  establish- 
ment, the  English  gardener  is  generally  satis- 
fied if  he  obtains  a  good  flavoured  and  bright 
coloured  sort.  However,  the  following  have 
been  distinguished. 

The  Large-rooted  Red  Beet  has  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  of  a  lurid  green  colour,  more 
or  less  inclining  to  purple,  with  the  stalks  and 
veins  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Root  large,  grow- 
ing partly  out  of  the  ground,  thick,  and  ending 
in  strong  fangs.  When  cut,  of  a  bright  red, 
with  white  concentric  rings.  It  is  of  good 
flavour,  but  boils  soft,  and  is  too  large  and 
coarse  to  be  recommended. 

The  Long-rooted  Red  Beet,  grows  almost 
entirely  beneath  the  soil,  the  root  tapering 
gradually,  and  attaining  a  considerable  length 
and  diameter.  The  leaves  are  smaller  and  of 
a  more  shining  dark  purple  than  the  last ;  they 
also  spread  out  more  and  form  a  thicker  tuft. 
The  flesh  is  bright  scarlet  all  through,  when 
cooked  of  a  deep  pink,  but  apt  to  acquire  an 
earthy  taste  in  some  soils,  and  to  be  stringy. 

The  Dwarf  Red  Beet,  is  smaller  in  all  its 
parts  than  the  last,  with  leaves  of  a  deep  dull 
purple.  The  root  acquires  nearly  the  same 
size,  and  is  generally  well  shaped,  and  of  a  very 
deep  colour,  both  fresh  and  cooked.  It  is  ten- 
der and  of  excellent  flavour. 

The  Turnip-rooted  Red  Beet,  is  a  very 
early  variety,  being  fit  for  use  a  considerable 
time  before  the  others,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
shallow  soils.  The  leaves  are  of  medium  size, 
spreading,  of  a  shining  green,  the  leaf-stalks 
and  veins  light  coloured,  tinged  with  purple. 
The  root  is  from  four  to  five  inches  broad  and 
about  the  same  long,  of  a  purplish  red  colour, 
pink  when  cooked,  rather  coarse,  but  more 
tender  and  better  flavoured  than  the  others 
early  in  the  season. 

The  Small  Red  Beet,  is  a  French  variety 
of  considerable  merit.  The  leaves  are  small, 
rounded,  and  of  a  shining  dark  lurid  purple 
colour.  The  root  grows  chiefly  under  ground, 
not  above  two  inches  over  the  crown,  and 
tapering  to  a  considerable  length.  The  colour 
is  a  much  deeper  crimson  than  the  foregoing 
sorts,  and  cooks  of  a  high  colour  also,  and  is 
very  tender  and  delicate.  It  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  next. 

The  Red  Castelnaudary  Beet,  is  a  very 
distinct  variety,  with  a  thick  crown  of  leaves, 
spreading  low   on    the  ground,    green,    with 


purple  veins  and  footstalks.  The  root  grows 
entirely  below  the  surface,  is  about  two  inches 
in  diameter  by  nine  inches  long,  tapering  gradu- 
ally, and  is  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  which  it 
retains  when  cooked,  when  it  is  very  sweet 
and  tender.  An  excellent  variety,  especially 
for  small  gardens. 

The  Green-topped  Red  Beet,  is  a  variety  a 
good  deal  grown  in  the  north,  with  dull  green 
leaves,  and  in  habit  similar  to  the  dwarf  red 
Beet. 

The  Large  Yellow  Beet,  is  a  good  deal  like 
the  large  red,  except  in  colour,  growing  con- 
siderably out  of  the  ground,  with  large  dark 
green  leaves,  and  yellow  veins  and  leaf-stalks. 
The  flesh  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  but  it  is  too 
large  and  coarse  for  general  use,  although  very 
sweet  and  tender. 

The  Yellow  Castelnaudary  Beet,  resembles 
the  red  variety  of  that  name  very  closely,  ex- 
cept in  colour,  which  is  of  an  agreeable  orange 
outside,  but  paler  within.  The  root  attains 
a  diameter  of  about  three  inches,  and  a  length 
of  about  eight,  generally  terminating  in  strong 
fangs.  When  cooked  it  is  tender,  yet  firm  in 
the  flesh,  and  very  sweet,  being  by  far  the 
best  variety  for  table  in  every  point  but 
colour. 

The  different  varieties  of  Mangold  Wurtzel 
are  sports  from  the  same  original  stock  as  the 
garden  beets,  but  being  strictly  agricultural 
roots,  nothing  more  need  be  said  of  them  here 
than  that  the  yellow  varieties  are  the  most 
solid  fleshed,  and  contain  the  greatest  amount 
of  saccharine  matter. 

The  varieties  of  the  white  Beet  (Beta  cicla) 
are  grown  entirely  for  their  leaves  and  leaf- 
stalks, the  former  as  a  substitute  for  spinach, 
to  which  however  it  is  much  inferior,  and  the 
latter  as  a  substitute  for  sea-kale,  to  be  stewed 
like  celery,  or  cooked  in  various  other  ways. 
As  before  observed  of  the  other,  it  is  much 
more  attended  to  on  the  continent  than  with 
us. 

The  White  or  Green  Beet  is  the  variety 
most  usually  cultivated  here,  but  is  much  in- 
ferior to  some  of  the  others.  The  leaves 
spread  low  and  wide  over  the  ground,  and 
with  their  stalks  vary  considerably  in  colour, 
so  as  to  render  the  use  of  either  name  suffi- 
ciently correct.  The  roots  of  this  as  well  as 
all  the  other  varieties  are  strong,  sticky,  and 
much  forked,  being  quite  unfit  for  the  same 
use  as  those  described  before 

The  Large  White- stalked  Beetgrovrs  rather 
spreading  in  the  top,  with  short  broad  leaf- 
stalks, very  thick  and  very  white.  A  good 
variety. 

There  is  also  another  white  variety,  of  a 
more  upright  growth,  longer  and  thinner  in 
the  leaf-stalk,  and  a  useful  sort. 

The  Red-stalhed  Beet  is  similar  in  growth 
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to  the  last,  with  the  leaf-stalks  of  a  bright 
red,  turning  of  a  dingy  colour  when  cooked. 

The  Yellow- stalked  Beet  is  also  like  the 
two  last,  growing  upright,  and  varying  from 
deep  orange  to  pale  yellow  in  the  colour  of  the 
leaf-stalks  and  veins  of  the  leaves. 

The  New  Silver  Beet  is  a  recent  introduc- 
tion from  France,  and  the  most  worthy  of 
cultivation  of  any.  The  leaves  grow  somewhat 
upright,  forming  a  rather  thick  crown,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  with  white,  or  silvery  veins 
and  leaf-stalks.  The  latter  are  broad,  fluted, 
from  six  to  nine  inches  long,  with  a  very  thin 
skin,  and  are  very  brittle.  Boiled  and  served  up 
like  sea-kale  they  are  very  sweet  and  tender, 
and  form  a  useful  side-dish. 

The  number  of  varieties  might  be  easily  in- 
creased from  the  French  catalogues,  but  the 
above  are  enough  for  practical  purposes. 

In  addition  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  a 
native  weed,  the  common  Sea-beet  {Beta 
maritime/)  is  also  occasionally  grown  as  a 
spinaceous  plant.  It  is  of  common  occurrence 
on  the  sandy  and  rocky  sea  coast,  producing  a 
tuft  of  thick,  dark  green,  fleshy  leaves  from 
the  crown  of  a  strong  root,  and  afterwards 
sending  out  a  number  of  trailing  branches, 
furnished  with  smaller  but  similar  leaves.  It 
is  a  perennial  plant,  producing  abundance 
of  seed  on  these  branches  every  year.  A 
superior  variety  is  grown  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  called  the  Irish  Sea-beet,  which  has 
larger  leaves,  and  not  so  deep  in  colour,  and 
runs  to  seed  rather  sooner  than  the  other. 
Although  the  difference  between  the  two 
plants  is  not  very  great,  yet  this  is  far  superior 
to  the  common  in  flavour. 

In  cultivating  the  Sea-beet,  as  the  object 
in  vidv  is  to  produce  quickly  an  abundance  of 
large  succulent  leaves,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  plants  with  a  deep  rich  soil, 
ami,  in  dry  weather,  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.  These  conditions  complied  with,  little 
more  is  necessary  than  to  keep  the  ground  well 
stirred  and  clear  of  weeds.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  every  year,  in  March,  as  the  old 
plants  will  hardly  be  worth  keeping  more  than 
two  seasons. 

The  cultivation  of  the  second  class  of 
Beets,  for  their  leaves  and  stalks,  must  also 
approximate  to  the  last.  In  March  or  April, 
a  rich  deep  piece  of  ground  should  be  chosen, 
and  the  seed  sown  in  rather  shallow  drills, 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  apart.  If  the 
weather  prove  very  dry,  the  ground  should  be 
regularly  watered,  as  otherwise  the  seed  is  apt 
to  mould  and  rot.  As  the  plants  advance  they 
must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  be  gradually 
thinned  until  they  stand  as  wide  apart  in  the 
rows  as  the  rows  are  asunder.  When  arrived  at 
their  full  growth,  they  may  be  partially 
stripped  of  their  outer  leaves  three   or  four 


times  during  the  season,  for  spinach,  but  hardly 
so  often  if  fine  leaf-stalks  are  wanted.  •  If  it 
is  intended  to  keep  any  of  the  crop  over  the 
winter,  either  for  a  spring  supply  of  leaves  or 
to  save  seed,  the  crowns  of  the  roots  must  be 
carefully  protected  from  wet  and  frost.  Of 
course  an  annual  sowing  is  necessary  to  have 
this  vegetable  in  its  highest  perfection.  The 
best  varieties  to  stand  the  winter  are  the  com- 
mon and  the  large  white,  but  the  best  and 
most  delicate  eating  is  the  new  silver. 

To  grow  the  Beet-root  in  perfection,  a 
similar  rich  deep  soil  should  be  chosen  ;  if  a 
sandy  loam,  so  much  the  better,  that  being  the 
favourite  land  for  nearly  all  tuberous  or 
fusiform  rooted  plants.  .Sow  the  seed  at  the 
same  time  as  recommended  for  the  others,  and 
let  the  after  management  be  the  same.  Before 
the  frost  sets  in,  say  in  October,  proceed  to 
lift  the  roots  carefully,  using  a  broad  pronged 
fork  for  that  purpose  ;  twist,  or  break  over  the 
leaves,  being  careful  not  to  bruise  the  crown, 
or  any  part  of  the  root,  if  avoidable  ;  and  alter 
letting  the  roots  lay  for  a  few  hours,  to  par- 
tially dry,  store  them  away  in  sand  in  a  cold 
dry  cellar,  or  similar  place. 

As  all  the  varieties  of  Beet-root  sport  very 
much,  particular  care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  roots  to  save  seed  from.  Those  which 
combine  a  regular  shape,  with  deep  bright 
colour,  and  a  small  or  moderate  crown  of 
leaves,  should  alone  be  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  should  be  carefully  ticketed  and  laid 
by  until  all  frost  is  gone  in  the  nest  spring, 
when  they  should  be  planted  in  a  piece  of  good 
ground,  and  the  stems  securely  staked  as  they 
advance  in  growth.  A  plentiful  supply  of 
seed  will  reward  this  slight  trouble. 

By  far  the  best  method  of  cooking  Beet-roots 
is  to  bake  them  in  the  mould  as  they  are  dug 
up  or  stored  ;  for  if  they  are  washed,  or  laid 
in  water  for  any  time,  they  absorb  too  much, 
and  lose  flavour  thereby.  Roasting  them  in 
wood  ashes  is  still  better ;  and  if  either  of 
these  methods  be  once  tried,  few  would  think 
of  boiling  them  again.  It  renders  the  colour 
better,  preserves  the  juice,  and  improves  the 
flavour,  rendering  them  much  sweeter,  and  fur 
more  palatable. 


THE   BROAD    BEAN. 

TnE  Broad  or  Garden  Bean  (Fala  vulga- 
rh)  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  East,  but  has 
been  cultivated  through  so  many  ages  as  to 
render  it  very  difficult  to  say  to  what  country 
it  is  really  indigenous.  Its  date  of  intro- 
duction into  this  country  is  also  equally  ob- 
scure, but  it  is,  no  doubt,  very  ancient,  as 
is  evidenced  by  its  being  a  standard  favourite 
in  the  gardens  of  the  peasantry  throughout 
the  country.    Tli !  following  list  will  he  found 
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to  contain  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  and 
a  more  than  sufficient  number  to  supply  the 
largest  demand  likely  to  be  made  for  this 
article  of  diet. 

The  Early  Mazagan  grows  from  four  to 
five  feet  high,  with  rather  short  pods,  and 
about  four  beans  in  each,  which  are  rather 
small,  and  of  a  white  colour.  The  best  for 
early  sowing,  as  it  is  hardy,  and  a  good 
bearer. 

The  Green  Long  Pod  attains  about  the 
same  height  as  the  lust,  with  long  pods,  con- 
taining about  four  beans,  rather  small  and 
green  coloured,  both  in  a  young  and  in  a  ripe 
state.  Excellent  as  a  bearer  and  for  summer 
use. 

The  Dutch  Long  Pod  attains  the  height  of 
about  five  feet,  with  long  and  broad  pods,  con- 
taining five  or  six  beans,  which  are  large, 
broad,  and  white.  Perhaps  the  best  for  ge- 
neral cultivation,  being  a  good  bearer,  of  good 
quality  and  rather  late. 

The  Windsor,  or  Mumford,  grows  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  high,  producing  a  short, 
broad  pod,  generally  containing  about  two  very 
large  beans  of  a  white  colour.  The  best  for 
summer  use,  and  remains  longer  in  perfection 
than  any  other,  except  the  next. 

The  Green  Windsor,  or  Toker,  grows  about 
five  feet  high,  with  short,  broad  pods,  con- 
taining about  two  large  and  very  broad 
beans,  which  retain  their  green  colour  after 
ripening. 

The  Long  Pod  has  stems  from  four  to 
five  feet  high,  producing  long,  not  very 
broad  pods,  with  four  or  five  beans  in  each, 
which  are  large,  broad,  thin,  and  white.  It  is 
of  excellent  quality. 

The  Dwarf  Fan  has  stems  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  high,  with  short,  almost  round  pods, 
having  about  three  small  white  beans  in  each. 
An  abundant  bearer,  rather  late,  but  of  good 
quality. 

The  Red  Blossomed  grows  about  five  feet 
high,  with  flowers  varying  in  colour  through 
many  shades  of  red  or  pink.  The  pods  are 
short,  containing  about  three  small  beans.  It 
is  only  fit  for  ornament. 

The  White  Blossomed  has  stems  about  four 
feet  high,  with  pure  white  blossoms.  Pods 
rather  long,  containing  about  four  small  beans. 
Like  the  last,  it  is  more  ornamental  than  use- 
ful, being  a  very  moderate  bearer. 

The  Violette  grows  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  high,  with  long  and  broad  pods,  contain- 
ing three  or  four  large  broad  beans,  marked 
white  and  purple,  when  young,  but  of  a  dark 
red  colour  when  ripe.  Tolerably  good,  and 
rather  later  than  the  Mazagan  in  coming  into 
use. 

The  Dark  Red  grows  about  four  feet  high, 
producing  short  broad  pods,  with  two  or  three 


beans  in  each,  large  and  iwoad,  of  a  light 
red  colour  when  young,  but  changing  to  a  dark 
red  when  ripe.  Of  good  quality,  and  rather 
late,  but  not  liked  on  account  of  its  colour. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  field  or  Horse- 
beans,  besides  these,  but  they  hardly  come 
under  consideration  here.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  unite  or  blend  the  qualities  of 
the  field  bean  and  field  pea,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  A  very  handsome  field  bean  is  Ful- 
lard's  Golden-podded  Bean. 

Of  these  various  sorts — all  that  are  really 
distinguishable  among  the  multiplicity  of 
names  which  occur  in  seedsmen's  lists — the 
best  varieties  are  the  early  Mazagan,  and  the 
Green  Long  Pod  for  spring  sowing,  and  the 
Windsor,  Green  Windsor,  and  Dutch  Long 
Pod  for  summer  use.  Where  this  vegetable 
is  in  request  they  are  generally  sown  in  the 
latter  end  of  November,  or  in  December,  but 
if  not  particularly  wanted,  a  spring  sowing  in 
February  or  March  will  be  quite  early  enough. 
They  delight  in  a  strong  rich  soil,  and  in 
such  a  situation  allowance  must  be  made  for 
their  extra  growth.  From  four  feet  for  the 
shorter  sorts,  to  six  or  eight  feet  for  the  stronger 
ones,  is  not  too  much  room  to  leave  between 
the  rows,  as  all  the  spare  space  may  be  cropped 
with  lower  growing  vegetables,  to  which  the 
shade  afforded  by  the  beans  will  generally  be 
beneficial.  For  tall  growing  vegetables  of  this 
description  the  drills  should  always  be  drawn 
north  and  south,  if  possible,  as  then  each  side 
of  the  rows  receives  an  equal  degree  of  light, 
as  well  as  whatever  crops  may  be  grown  be- 
tween the  rows.  The  ground  having  been 
well  dug,  and  manured,  if  not  in  good  heart, 
proceed  to  draw  drills  as  directed  above,  about 
three  inches  deep,  then  sow  the  beans  at  from 
three  to  six  inches  apart,  according  to  the  sort, 
— cover  them  up,  and  if  the  ground  is  light 
or  dry,  slightly  tread  them  in,  and  rake  the 
surface  even,  avoiding  to  tread  the  ground  any 
more  than  is  indispensable.  But  little  more 
is  requisite  until  they  are  in  bloom,  but  to 
keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  to  hoe 
pretty  deep  to  keep  it  light  and  porous  to  the 
atmosphere.  When  the  plants  are  in  bloom 
about  half  way  up,  or  sooner  if  the  black 
aphis  or  fly  makes  its  appearance,  pinch  off  the 
top  of  each  plant, — if  the  fly  is  on  it,  as  low 
as  they  appear,  and  let  the  tops  be  carefully 
destro}red.  Any  other  means  of  stopping  this 
plague  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ineffectual,  and 
even  this  is  only  a  partial  relief.  Independent 
of  the  insect,  the  stopping  of  the  plant  has  a 
tendency  to  enable  it  to  perfect  the  pods  already 
set,  and  there  is  always  enough  on  the  stein  by 
the  time  they  are  stopped  to  yield  an  excellent 
crop.  If  it  is  intended  to  save  any  seed,  the 
best  plan  is  to  allow  a  portion  of  a  row  to 
stand  over  for  that  purpose,  and  not  to  be  content 
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■with  the  refuse  left  after  picking  for  table,  and 
after  the  birds  have  done  with  them.  To  pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  the  latter,  they  should  be 
covered  with  nets,  closely  staked  to  the  ground. 
When  the  pods  are  turning  black,  and  before 
the  lower  ones  begin  to  open  and  shed  their 
seed,  pull  up  the  plants  and  dry  them  on  mats, 
and  when  thoroughly  dry,  thresh  or  hand- 
shell  the  beans,  and  put  them  by  in  a  dry  room 
for  future  use.  It  is  better  to  do  this  at  once 
than  to  hang  them  up  and  let  them  go  until 
bad  weather  allows  time  to  do  them  more  at 
leisure,  as  by  that  time  they  are  very  likely  to 
be  damaged  or  partly  lost. 


THE    ONION. 

The  Onion  (Allium  Cepa)  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  the  cultiva- 
tor's carp,  and  is  still  most  highly  prized  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  So  involved  in  ob- 
scurity is  its  origin,  that  nothing  satisfactory 
is  known  on  that  point,  no  botanist  having 
undertaken  to  assign  any  one  of  the  numerous 
wild  species  known  as  the  parent  of  the  culti- 
vated varieties. 

The  varieties  of  Onions  are  rather  numer- 
ous, and  as  is  always  the  case  under  such 
circumstances,  the  number  of  names  to  be  met 
with  are  sure  to  be  proportionably  multiplied. 
The  following  list  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
most  of  the  varieties  known  in  this  country. 

The  Silver-skinned  Onion  is  of  middling  size, 
flat  in  shape,  and  of  a  shining  white  colour. 
It  is  mild  in  flavour,  and  keeps  tolerably,  but 
is  chiefly  used  for  pickling,  for  which  purpose 
its  clear  transparent  flesh  renders  it  very 
proper. 

The  early  Silver-shinned  Onion  is  similar 
to  the  first  in  form  and  colour,  but  the  bulbs 
are  smaller,  and  it  is  six  weeks  earlier.  Also 
chiefly  grown  for  pickling. 

The  Ognon  de  Nocera  Blanc  ires  Haiif  is 
a  French  variety,  introduced  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  considered  by  far  the  best  of 
nil  the  sorts  for  pickling.  Sown  in  similar 
soil,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  varieties, 
it  was  ripe  and  fit  for  use  before  any  of  the 
others  were  half  grown,  thus  allowing  time  for 
another  summer  crop  from  the  same  ground. 
It  is  very  small,  firm,  roundish,  and  very 
white.  Its  top  is  very  small,  of  only  one  or 
two  leaves.  It  is  considered  superior  for 
pickling  to  another  French  variety,  called 
Ognon  paille  oujaune,  being  of  a  clearer  and 
better  colour. 

The  Portugal  Onion  is  the  variety  so  abun- 
dant in  the  shops,  and  can  scared)'  be  depended 
on  unless  the  seed  is  imported  direct  from 
Portugal.  In  shape  it  is  flatly  globular,  with 
a  rich  brown  skin,  easily  porting  from  the 
bulb  when  ripe.     Being  a  large  growing  sort, 


with  long  roots  and  plenty  of  top,  it  should  be 
grown  in  deep,  rich,  light  soil,  and  in  such  a 
situation  will  attain  a  very  considerable  size 
here.  Its  worst  point  is  its  being  a  bad 
keeper,  although  its  mildness  makes  it  a  de- 
sirable kind. 

The  Spanish  Onion  is  known  by  a  great 
many  names,  being  very  extensively  grown. 
It  is  known  as  the  Reading  and  the  Sandy 
Onion,  and  is  very  much  grown  near  the 
above-named  town.  In  shape  it  is  flat,  of  a 
brownish  colour  outside,  and  it  attains  a  large 
size.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  a  general 
crop,  although  not  a  very  late  keeper.  In 
flavour  it  is  particularly  mild. 

The  Strasburg  Onion  is  generally  of  an 
j  oval  shape,  varying,  however,  considerably, 
and  under  its  brown  coat  it  is  of  a  light  red, 
tinged  with  green.  The  skin  is  rough,  and 
the  bulb  is  nearly  buried  below  the  surface. 
It  keeps  well,  but  is  of  strong  flavour,  and  is 
sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  ordinary 
winters. 

The  Deptford  Onion  is  of  a  globular  shape, 
medium  size,  colour  pale  brown,  and  skir. 
smooth  and  thin.  It  is  a  hardy  sort,  mild  in 
flavour,  and  keeps  well. 

The  Globe  Onion,  in  shape  very  often  ap- 
proaches the  Tripoli,  but  is  generally  of  a 
handsome  globular  shape,  large  size,  and  of  a 
pale  brown  colour,  tinged  with  red.  It  is 
hardy,  keeps  well,  and  is  mild  flavoured. 

The  Tripoli  Onion  very  much  resembles  in 
shape  a  soda-water  bottle,  and  attains  a  larger 
size  than  any  of  the  others.  Indeed  specimens 
have  been  imported  from  Barbary  of  enormous 
dimensions.  In  colour,  under  its  outer  skins, 
it  is  of  a  light  red,  tinged  with  green  and 
brown.  Its  flesh  is  very  soft,  and  it  will  not 
keep  long,  but  its  peculiar  mildness  makes  it 
desirable. 

James's  Keeping  Onion  is  of  a  pyramidal 
shape,  and  large  size,  and  the  colour  of  its 
inner  skin  is  reddish.  It  is  very  hardy,  keeps 
particularly  well,  but  is  of  a  strong  flavour. 

The  Pale-red  Onion  varies  a  good  deal  in 
shape,  but  the  bottom  is  usually  very  flat.  It 
is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  but  never  attains  a 
very  large  size.  It  ripens  early,  is  firm  in 
consistence,  and  keeps  well,  but  is  strong 
flavoured. 

The  Yellow  Onion  is  of  a  globular  shape, 
yellowish  brown  colour,  and  small  size.  It 
ripens  early,  is  of  firm  texture,  keeps  well,  but 
is  strong  flavoured.  A  very  good  pickling 
variety. 

The  Blood-red  Onion  is  of  a  flat  shape,  and 
middling  size,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  suf- 
ficiently distinguishing  it  from  all  the  others. 
It  is  very  hardy,  keeps  remarkably  well,  and, 
on  account  of  its  strong  flavour,  is  much 
grown  for  medicinal  purposes. 


THE   ONION. 


The  Two-bladed  Onion  is  of  a  flattish  shape, 
middling  size,  and  green  colour  under  its  first 
coat.  This  variety  is  remarkable  for  the  very 
little  foliage  it  produces,  the  smaller  bulbs 
seldom  producing  more  than  two  leaves.  It 
ripens  early,  with  hard  sound  roots  that  keep 
well,  but  their  flavour  is  strong. 

The  Lisbon  Onion  is  generally  of  a  globular 
shape,  large  size,  of  a  clear  white  colour,  and 
fine  skin.  A  serviceable  sort  for  some  pur- 
poses, but  too  late  in  ripening  to  be  used  for 
a  main  crop. 

The  Underground  or  Potato  Onion  is  a 
very  prolific  and  useful  sort.  When  ripe  the 
skin  is  of  a  deepish  brown  colour;  the  flavour 
is  rather  strong,  but  not  so  much  so  as  some 
of  the  others.  Instead  of  seed,  this  sort  is 
propagated  by  planting  the  bulbs,  from  which 
the  offsets  are  so  numerous  as  to  yield  a  very 
heavy  crop.  It  is  a  most  valuable  variety, 
and  in  some  places  supersedes  every  other, 
serving  the  whole  season  round,  and  being  fit 
to  take  up  by  midsummer. 

The  Tree,  or  Bulb-bearing  Onion,  is  a 
curious  variety,  believed  to  have  originated 
from  some  other  sort  in  Canada,  where,  the 
climate  being  too  cold  to  produce  seed,  the 
plant  made  this  effort  of  forming  bulbs  on  the 
top  of  its  stalk  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  its 
progeny  has  retained  the  habit.  This  variety 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  cottage  gardens, 
but  is  more  an  object  of  curiosity  than  use, 
although  the  small  bulbs  are  very  good  for 
pickling. 

The  Welsh  Onion  (Allium  Jistulosum),  the 
Ciboule  of  the  French,  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
where  it  is  highly  prized,  and  is  perfectly 
hardy.  In  France  they  have  two  varieties, 
the  white  and  the  red.  It  is  an  herbaceous 
perennial,  never  forming  bulbs,  but  is  sown  in 
summer  to  stand  over  the  winter,  and  supply 
green  onions  in  the  spring  ;  and  though  strong 
flavoured,  it  is  so  hardy  as  to  make  it  valuable 
for  that  purpose,  although  seldom  grown.  In 
the  spring  a  few  plants  should  be  left,  which 
will  produce  abundance  of  seed.  At  that 
time  of  the  year,  from  the  appearance  assumed 
by  this,  as  well  as  the  other  Onions,  when 
they  begin  to  grow  and  acquire  strength,  they 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Scullions.  The 
old  bulbs  which  have  begun  to  grow  are  put 
out  in  the  ground,  and,  together  with  others, 
autumn  sown,  and  which  have  stood  the  winter, 
and  grown  large,  are  sent  to  market  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  in  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, under  this  name.  If  ever  a  distinct 
sort  was  cultivated  under  this  name,  it  appears 
to  be  entirely  lost,  unless  the  variety  known 
in  Wales  as  the  Hollow  Leek  be  taken  as  the 
true  Scallion. 

The  Onion  delights  i.i  a  deep,  free,  sandy 
soil,  well  enriched  with  manure,  attaining  on 


such  soils  a  very  considerable  size  even  in  this 
country.  Where  such  a  soil  is  not  to  be  had  in 
a  natural  state,  trouble  must  be  taken  to  bring 
it  as  nearly  approaching  such  as  possible. 
When  rendered  as  light  and  friable  as  possible, 
about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
proceed  to  sow  the  main  crops.  As  crops 
are  much  more  manageable  when  sown  in 
drills  than  broadcast,  draw  shallow  drills, 
about  one  foot  apart,  and  scatter  the  seed 
rather  thinly  in  them  ;  then  rake  the  ground 
level,  and  if  the  soil  is  light  or  very  dry,  run 
a  light  roller  over  the  ground  to  firm  the  soil, 
and  allow  the  seed  to  germinate  quickly.  For 
the  convenience  of  weeding,  the  ground  may 
be  laid  out  in  beds  of  four  or  five  feet  wide, 
and  containing  as  many  rows  each.  The  crop 
must  be  strictly  attended  to  and  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  and  the  plants  gradually  thinned  out  to 
from  four  to  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
thinnings  are  very  useful  for  present  con- 
sumption. The  soil  should  be  also  stirred 
deeply  at  every  hoeing  ;  and  if  the  weather 
prove  very  dry,  and  a  portion  be  wanted  par- 
ticularly fine,  they  should  be  watered  occa- 
sionally, giving  a  good  soaking  whenever  it  is 
done,  and  stirring  the  soil  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards between  the  rows.  Manured  water 
has  been  applied  with  very  great  benefit,  two 
or  three  times  during  the  season,  but  it  should 
not  be  used  too  often.  When  the  tops  of  the 
plants  begin  to  flag  and  wither,  and  the  bulbs 
are  evidently  ripening,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  fine  weather,  and  the  crops  should  be 
carefully  pulled,  avoiding  to  bruise  the  bulbs 
as  much  as  possible.  They  should  be  left  on 
the  ground  for  a  few  days  to  dry,  and  then 
be  carefully  put  away  in  a  dry  airy  place, 
where  they  can  be  occasionally  looked  over, 
and  any  decaying  ones  removed.  For  this 
main  crop  the  best  varieties  will  be  found  to 
be  the  Spanish,  the  Strasburg,  the  Globe,  and 
James's  Keeping.  For  small  gardens,  the 
first  and  either  of  the  others  will  be  sufficient. 
If  a  still  greater  variety  be  wanted,  the  Tripoli 
is  desirable,  as  a  mild  and  useful  sort,  until 
Christmas. 

In  order  to  have  a  supply  of  small  green 
Onions  in  the  spring,  it  is  customary  to  sow  a 
small  bed  or  two  in  rich  lightish  soil,  about 
the  beginning  of  August.  For  the  convenience 
of  weeding,  they  should  also  be  sown  in  drills, 
and  if  the  season  is  dry,  they  should  be  re- 
gularly watered  until  up  and  well  established. 
Of  course  they  must  be  kept  perfectly  free 
from  weeds;  and  they  may  be  very  considera- 
bly protected  from  frost  and  cold  cutting 
winds  by  sticking  a  quantity  of  fern,  or  small 
spray  of  trees,  thickly  between  the  rows,  when 
the  hard  weather  approaches.  The  Strasburg, 
Deptford,  and  Lisbon  varieties  are  the  best  to 
sow  for  this  crop,  although  any  of  the  others 
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will  stand  mild  winters.    Where  a  large  quan 

lity  of  green  onions   are  required  for  salads 

and  other  purposes,  small  quantities   should 

be  sown  in  nearly  every  month  of  the  year, 

from  the  above  period,  in  order  to  be  enabled 

to  keep  up  a  supply  of  young  and  mild  plants. 

To  grow  a  crop  fit  for  pickling,  the  seed 

should  be  sown,  on  rather  poor  ground,  at  the 

same  time  as  for  the  general  crop  ;  and  as  the 

bulbs  are  wanted  small,  the  seed  should  be 

sown  broadcast  and  very  thick.     Of  course 

no  weeds  must   be  suffered  to  interfere  with 

the  plants.     The  crop  will  be  ripe  long  before 

the   main    supply,  and   the  ground    may  be 

applied  to  other  purposes.     The  best  varieties 

for  this  purpose  are  indicated  in  the  above  list. 

Where  it  is  a  point  to  obtain  very  large 

onions,  a  very  good  plan  is  to  sow  seed  of  the 

Portugal,  Lisbon  Two-bladed,  or  some  other 

sort — although  the  above  will   be  found  the 

best — in  May,  in  poor  soil,  and  letting  them 

grow  very  thick,  so  that  when  ripe  the  bulbs 

should  not  exceed  the  size  of  nuts.     These 

small  bulbs  must  be  carefully  kept  in  a  dry 

place    until   the  following   March  ;  when,   as 

soon  as  the  weather  permits,  they  should  be 

planted  in  a  warm  and  rich  piece  of  ground, 

placing  them  in  rows  about  nine  inches  or  a 

foot  asunder,  and  about  six  inches  apart  in  the 

rows.     They  should  be  slightly  covered  with 

leaf-mould,  or  similar  light  compost,  and  must 

be  well  watered  in  dry  weather,  keeping  the 

weeds  down  and  the  earth  well  stirred  among 

the  plants.     Perhaps  the  largest  onions  pro- 


duceable  in  England  are  to  be  grown  in  this 
way.  Very  large  bulbs  may  also  be  procured 
by  sowing  a  little  seed  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a 
warm  frame  in  February,  and  transplanting 
them  into  similarly  prepared  ground,  being  very 
careful  not  to  close  the  earth  about  the  stem 
of  the  plant,  but  only  on  the  fibres  ;  of  course 
they  must  be  strictly  attended  to  in  watering. 
The  culture  of  the  Underground  Onion  is 
very  simple,  and  as  the  return  is  very  great 
it  is  a  variety  particularly  suited  for  small 
gardens.  In  January,  select  a  piece  of  pre- 
pared ground,  as  previously  recommended, 
and  mark  it  oif  into  beds,  then  mark  the  beds 
in  rows  about  ten  inches  apart,  and  plant  the 
bulbs  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  just  lightly 
pressing  them  down  to  fix  them,  and  then 
cover  them  about  an  inch  or  so  above  their 
crowns  with  leaf-mould,  and  make  up  the 
beds,  leaving  all  clean  and  neat.  They  need 
but  little  more  attention  than  to  keep  them 
clear  of  weeds  ;  for  whether  moulded  up  like 
potatoes,  as  is  done  by  some,  or  basins  be 
scooped  out  round  them,  as  recommended  by 
others,  the  result  will  be  an  abundant  crop  on 
most  soils.  About  midsummer,  or  shortly 
afterwards,  they  may  be  pulled  and  allowed  to 
ripen  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  and  then  stored 
away  for  use.  A  good  plan,  where  room  is 
scarce,  is  to  have  them  tied  up  in  ropes,  as 
onions  are  often  exposed  for  sale  in  London, 
and  they  then  occupy  very  little  room,  and 
will  keep  well  until  February  or  March,  if 
placed  in  a  dry  cold  situation. 
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We  have  before  entered  upon  the  subject  of 
plant  supporters  of  a  more  natural  and  tasty 
shape  than  the  unmeaning  things  which  have 
been  so  long  in  use  by  even  good  gardeners. 


Plants  of  great  interest  have  been  displayed 
upon  round  shields,  as  uncouth  as  a  round 
pillar-and-claw  table  turned  up,  displaying  no- 
thing approaching  to  nature,  or  art,  about  them. 
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"We  cannot  help  fancying  that  objects  sucli  as 
we  see  in  nature  are  far  better  imitated  than 
things  merely  mechanical.  Nobody  ever  saw 
plants  growing  to  cover  a  round  table  turned 
sideways  ;  but  ivy  may  be  seen  clinging  to 
pillars,  to  ruins,  to  gate-posts,  and  the  top 
ornaments  of  columns  ;  it  maybe  found  grow- 
ing over  the  arches  of  doors  and  windows,  up 
the  old  stumps  of  trees,  and  in  sundry  other 
situations  peculiar  to  ancient  out-door  struc- 
tures ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  we  gave 
a  few  sketches  before,  and  add  a  few  others 
now.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  great  field  open 
for  the  exercise  of  taste,  for  the  forms  are 
endless.  It  requires  some  skill  to  keep  the 
form  of  the  device  ;  for  plants,  if  allowed  to 
ramble,  would  grow  over  in  a  solid  mass,  and 
the  beauty  would  be  lost.  "Whether,  therefore, 
we  look  upon  these  subjects  as  desirable  for 
their  general,  and  natural,  and  elegant  appear- 
ance, or  as  trying  the  skill  of  the  gardener, 
they  are  equally  to  be  recommended,  and  the 
more  the  designer  exercises  his  ingenuity  the 
better. 


SMALL    SALADS. 
CEESS. 

The  common  small  Cress  (Lepidium  sati- 
vumj  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  introduced  to  this  country  in  1548. 
"When  allowed  to  grow  to  its  full  dimensions 
it  is  a  smooth,  glaucous,  slender  plant,  seldom 
much  exceeding  two  feet  in  height,  producing 
great  quantities  of  small  white,  flowers,  which 
are  succeeded  by  small  roundish  flattened 
seed-vessels,  containing  two  seeds  each.  Its 
use  as  a  salad  is  well  known,  and  it  is  highly 
appreciated  for  its  pleasant  biting  flavour. 

Besides  the  common  form,  two  varieties  of 
this  plant  are  cultivated.  The  Curled  Cress, 
having  leaves  very  much  crisped  and  curled  ; 
and  the  Broad-leaved  Cre.<s,  having  broader 
and  flatter  leaves  than  the  common.  For  use 
in  a  young  state  any  of  the  varieties  may  be 
grown ;  but  where  the  true  leaves  are  wanted, 
either  as  a  salad,  or  for  garnishing,  the  curled 
should  be  preferred. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cress  is  too  simple  to 
require  many  words.  "When  grown  in  heat 
it  should  not  be  covered  with  earth,  but  the 
place  where  it  is  sown,  whether  in  boxes,  or 
on  the  earth  in  the  house,  should  be  made 
tolerably  firm,  the  seed  sown  very  thick,  and 
a  board,  or  better  a  fold  or  two  of  canvass  or 
cloth  laid  over  it,  until  the  seed  has  fairly 
sprouted,  when  the  covering  should  be  care- 
fully removed.  Never  allow  it  to  become  too 
dry,  or  the  crop  will  be  spoiled,  especially  in 
heat.  "Where  a  regular  supply  is  required,  a 
sufficient  sowing  should  be  made  every  week 
or  ten  days  at  the  farthest,  in  heat  at  first, 


under  a  warm  wall  as  the  spring  advances, 
and  under  a  north  wall  in  the  summer. 

COLDEN   CRESS. 

The  Golden  Cress  was  introduced  from 
France  about  1825,  or  a  little  earlier,  where  it 
was  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  common, 
but  it  differs  so  much  from  that  in  seed  and 
habit,  that  it  is  most  probably  a  distinct 
species.  The  leaves  are  thinner  in  texture 
than  in  the  others,  of  a  flat  oblong  shape,  and 
of  an  agreeable  delicate  yellowish  green  colour, 
whence  its  name.  It  should  be  sown  rather 
thickly  in  shallow  drills,  if  as  early  as  March, 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds 
by  hand-weeding,  until  its  leaves  are  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long,  when  it  is 
fit  for  use,  and  may  be  cut  over  two  or  three 
times  before  it  runs  to  seed.  When  in  flower 
it  is  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  produces 
abundance  of  seed.  It  has  a  very  delicatef? 
flavour,  and  is  highly  deserving  of  cultivation.] 

MUSTARD. 

The  sort  of  mustard  generally  grown  for 
cutting  young  as  a  small  salad,  is  the  white, 
(Sinapis  alba,  J  a  wild  plant  found  in  corn- 
fields and  similar  places  in  various  parts  of 
England.     Its  treatment  is  the  same  as  the  1 
common   cress,   being   cut  to  mix  with   tha:l 
when  about  two  inches  high,  before  its  rougl:  t 
leaves  appear,  when  it  becomes  unfit  for  use.,  ( 

The    Cut-leaved  Mustard  is  a  variety   ii    \ 
troduced  into  France  from  China  a  few  yea*  jl 
ago,  and  appears  worthy  of  attention.     T(    / 
leaves  are  small  and  smooth,  and  cut  alinos-, 
the  mid-rib.     It  is  of  quick  growth,   and  is 
good  substitute  for  cresses  when  used  before 
gets  too  old  ;  the  true  leaves  being  used,  am' 
not  the  seed  leaves,  as  in  the  common  mustard. 

RAPE. 

The  young  plants  of  Rape  (Brasska  Na- 
pus)  are  also  grown  in  a  similar  way,  and  fo' 
the  same  purpose  as  the  last.     This  is  also 
British  plant,  being  found  in  similar  situations 
as  the  last,  and  the  treatmenf  is  also  identical. 

RADISH. 

The  seeds  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
Radish  {Raphanus  sativus,  a  native  of  China, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1548)  are  also 
grown  as  a  small  salad,  the  treatment  being 
as  for  the  others,  the  principal  point  being  to 
sow  thick,  grow  quick,  and  get  the  plants  about 
two  inches  high,  so  as  to  cut  them  without 
making  them  dirty. 

SMALL    SALAD    LETTUCES. 

The  Endive-leaved  Lettuce  (Lactuca  inty- 
bacea)  is  a  species  with  leaves  very  like  those 
of  the  Curled  Endive,  which  are  lyrate,  lobed, 
and  sharply  toothed,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour. 
It  is  not  so  useful  a  sort  as  the  next,  as  it  runs 
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to  seed  much  sooner.  The.  young  leaves  should 
be  cut  when  three  or  four  inches  long. 

The  Spinach  Lettuce  (Lactuca  quercina) 
is  so  named  from  its  leaves  being  something 
like  those  of  the  oak,  about  six  inches  long, 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  mild  flavour.  It 
never  forms  a  heart,  and  does  not  run  to  seed 
quite  so  soon  as  the  first.  It  is  fit  for  use  when 
the  lower  leaves  are  five  or  six  inches  long. 

The  Salad  Cabbage  Lettuce  appears  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  common  White  Cabbage  Let- 
tuce, forming  a  small  loose  heart,  and  soon 
running  to  seed.  The  leaves  are  roundish, 
about  four  inches  long,  and  of  a  pale  green 
colour.  It  is  in  use  after  the  above  sorts,  and 
like  them,  must  be  cut  young. 

Other  varieties  are  grown  in  the  French 
gardens,  where  so  many  salad  plants  are  cul- 
tivated. This  description  of  lettuce  is  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  salads,  being  cut  when 
young,  and  mixed  with  other  plants.  Their 
cultivation  is  simple.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  drills,  in  rich  moist  ground,  commencing 
early  in  spring,  and  continuing  successional 
sowings  through  the  summer,  under  a  north 
wall,  or  in  other  cool  places.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  thick  in  the  drills,  and  the  plants  will 
generally  afford  two  crops,  if  not  cropped  too 
i-  close  at  the  first  cutting. 

B  GARDEN   PICRIDIUM. 

'e  This  is  the  Picridium  vidgare,  a  native  of  the 
*>eouth  of  Europe,  and  long  cultivated  in  Italy 
weT  its  young  leaves,  which  are  eaten  mixed  in 
l'ielads.     The  plants  grow  quickly,  producing 
enty  of  leaves,  of  a  pleasant  flavour.    Sown 
i  spring,  the  plant  flowers  in  June,  but  the 
talks  should  be  kept  cut  off,  when  it  will  pro- 
duce leaves  fit  for  use  all  through  the  summer. 
It  is  a  perennial  plant,  but  the  leaves  are  far 
preferable  from  one-year-old  plants.   Its  treat- 
ment is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  above 
lettuces. 

CORN    SALADS. 

Several  species  of  ValerianeUa  are  used  as 
small  salads  on  the  continent,  although  almost 
neglected  here. 

The  Common  Corn  Salad,  or  Lamb's  Let- 
tuce {ValerianeUa  olitoria),  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  in  corn-fields  and  cultivated  ground. 
It  is  a  slender  growing  plant,  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  and  producing  little  bunches  of  pale 
blush  flowers. 

The  Common  Corn  Salad,  grown  in  France 
under  the  name  of  Maclie,  is  the  ValerianeUa 
locusta.  The  leaves  are  bright  green,  on 
moderately  long  foot-stalks. 

The  Italian  Corn  Salad  (ValerianeUa  erio- 
carpa)  is  stated  to  be  superior  to  the  last  in 
coming  sooner  into  use,  and  possessing  a  milder 
flavour.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  entire,  on 
longish  foot-stalks,  and  of  a  yellowi.-h  green 
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colour.  Where  known,  this  plant  is  much 
valued  cooked  as  spinach,  in  which  way  it  is 
very  good. 

The  Algiers  Corn  Salad  (  ValerianeUa  cor- 
nucopia) is  a  pretty  plant  in  the  flower  garden, 
and  affords  a  good  supply  of  leaves  as  a  salad, 
being  better  flavoured  than  the  common  sort, 
producing  abundance  of  leaves,  and  speedily 
furnishing  other  crops  after  being  cut.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  frosts  are  over,  and  the  leaves  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  June  :  the  plants  will  con- 
tinue furnishing  leaves  until  destroyed  by  cold. 

The  cultivation  of  corn  salads  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  salad  lettuces.  Of 
course,  where  large  and  succulent  vegetables 
are  wanted  during  the  heat  of  summer,  rich 
and  moist  ground  must  be  prepared,  which 
should  be  shaded  by  a  wall,  fence,  or  hurdles, 
but  not  by  trees.  In  such  a  situation,  with 
proper  attention  to  water  in  dry  weather,  these 
plants  will  flourish,  and  produce  abundance  of 
leaves.  The  great  object  is  to  attain  quick 
growth,  so  that  the  plants  shall  be  as  tender 
as  possible,  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by 
attention  to  the  foregoing  directions. 


THE    SCOTCH  PINE. 

In  eivil  architecture,  the  Scotch  pine  is 
justly  considered  the  most  important  tree  that 
we  have.  Its  recent  and  extended  uses  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  and  in  wood  pave- 
ment, are  additional  reasons  why  this  hardy 
mountaineer  should  have  a  place  on  every 
piece  of  waste  land  not  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  more  select  timber  trees.     Its  rise  and  fall, 
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then,  may  be  traced,  with  profit  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  best  way  of  treating  this 
common  though  useful  individual. 

It  is   universally  raised   from   seeds :   the 
cones  containing  the  seeds  are  generally  ripe 
in  the  month  of  January  ;  but  it  is  more  cor- 
rect to  state  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  gathered 
until  whitened  by  frost,  for  until  this  takes 
place  they  are  not  only  not  ripe,  but  it  is  im- 
possible with  any  moderate  degree  of  heat  to 
open  them  and  get  at  the  seeds.     The  whole- 
sale dealers,  who  supply  the  London  seedsmen, 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  forests 
in  the  north  of  Scotland ;    and  their  plan  is 
to  lay  the  cones  about  twelve  inches  thick  upon 
a  kiln,   (not  of  brick,  but  of  wood,  for  the 
former  would  roast  the  seeds,)  for  the  space  of 
twelve  hours,  turning  them  twice  during  the 
day,  and  subjecting  them  during  that  time  to 
heat  equal  to  1 10  degs.  Fahr.     They  are  then 
sifted,  and,  in  order  to  detach  the  wings  which 
adhere  to  the  seeds,  spread  upon  an  uneven 
clay   floor   to  the  depth   of  six  inches,    and 
rubbed  with  the  feet.     After  undergoing  the 
usual  process  of  cleaning,  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  perfectly  dry  place  till  the  time  of  sowing. 
The  operation  of   sowing  is  performed  in 
the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  when 
the    spring    frosts  are   over.     The    soil    se- 
lected should  be  light  and  friable,   and  it  is 
very  important  that  the  ground  should  be  dug 
deep,  and  finely  raked.     The  beds  in  which 
they  are  sown  are  generally  made  four  feet 
wide,  with  alleys  between  of  one  foot  in  width. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  so  as  to  lie  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart  from  each  other,  and 
the  covering  should  be  to  the  depth  of  an 
eighth  of  an  inch.     In  these  beds  the  plants 
should  remain  for  two  years,  when  they  will 
be  fit  to  be  finally  removed. 

"Where  will  this  tree  not  grow  ?  It  is  at 
home  on  sand,  gravel,  clay,  peat,  and  chalk, 
though  on  the  last  mentioned  soil  it  becomes 
an  indifferent  timber  tree.  It  stands  nearer 
to  the  sea  than  almost  any  other,  and  it  is  not 
scrupulous  either  as  to  heat  or.cold.  In  short, 
so  long  as  we  have  the  Scotch  pine,  no  pro- 
prietor can  say  that  he  has  a  tract  of  land  too 
barren  or  exposed,  or  unfit  in  quality,  to  bear 
timber  trees. 

The  time  of  planting  is  the  autumn  or 
spring  ;  and  the  mode  of  planting  is  regulated 
entirely  by  the  nature  of  the  land  to  be  planted. 
Where  the  surface  is  covered  with  luxuriant 
heath,  it  should  be  cleared  away  by  burning  it 
a  year  or  two  before  it  is  to  be  planted  ;  but 
in  all  cases  where  the  heath  is  dwarf,  and  does 
not  entirely  cover  the  soil,  it  is  better  that  it 
should  remain  to  shelter  the  young  plants. 
Furze  and  broom  should  be  stubbed  up,  as 
well  as  all  undergrowths,  which  are  apt 
to   choke   the  young   plants.     When  plant- 


ing the  pine  in  land  of  this  description,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  make  pits  for  their 
reception,  but  merely  a  notch  with  a  small 
spade,  technically  a  pla)iting-iron,  which  13 
easily  worked  with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other 
is  employed  in  inserting  the  plant.  In  all 
cases,  however,  where  the  ground  is  covered 
with  thick  herbage,  small  pits  should  be  made; 
and  then  plants  of  a  larger  size  may  be  used 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  Pines  are 
generally  planted  about  four  or  five  feet  apart 
from  each  other, — not  that  they  are  to  remain 
long  in  this  crowded  state,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  a  sufficient  crop  when  they  come 
to  be  thinned. 

The  pruning  of  this  tree  should  be  regu- 
lated  by  the  thinning.     No  knife  should  be 
used    in    removing   a  green    and    flourishing 
branch ;   for  no  tree  in  the  wide  forest  is  so 
impatient  under  the  infliction.     Let  each  tree, 
then,   have  a  surface  of  leaves  sufficient  to 
draw  up  and  elaborate  the  sap,  and  let  no 
branch  be  cut  away  until  it  has  become  (if  we 
may  so  express  it)  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  tree  whether  it  be  removed  or  not.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  skilful  forester  will, 
for  the  sake  of  the  timber  he  is  rearing,  cut 
off  close  to  the  stem  all  such  branches  as  have 
become   decayed  and  are  inactive  or  useless 
agents.    In  those  extensive  forests  in  the  north  h 
of  Scotland,  where  we  have  spent  many  a  day  | 
in  collecting  the  seeds  of  this  tree,  no  pruning 
is  practised  except  such  as  Nature  performs 
by  excluding  the  air  from  the  side  branches, 
a  process  which  in  our  opinion  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  plan  of  detaching  healthy  and 
vigorous  branches  from  the  trunk.     But  let  it 
be  remembered,  and  we  state  it  as  an  incon- 
trovertible fact,  that  the  timber  so  produced  i/ 
not  fit  to  be  compared  with  such  as  has  had  5 
free  exposure  to  the  light  and  air.     On  thij 
head,  therefore,  our  advice  is  to  let  the  treel 
be  close  enough  to  one  another  to  discouraged 
vigorous  growth  amongst  the  lowest  branches. ' 
which,   when  detached,  will  admit  air    suffi 
cient  to  circulate  around  the  trunk  in  order  to 
render  the  timber  hard  and  durable. 

Our  office  is  to  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
tree  in  every  respect ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
may  be  well  to  observe,  that  in  ornamental, 
grounds  it  must  he  used  very  sparingly  by  the 
landscape-gardener.    It  has  a  wild  and  solitar- 
character,  and  it  is  only  in  the  far-off  scenes 
a  landscape  where  it  can  be  appropriately  ei 
ployed.     The  felling  of  this  tree  will  be  er 
tirely  regulated  by  the  description  of  soil  o 
which  it  grows.      The   poorest  land  is  thaj 
which  has  a  thin  layer  of  peat  on  an  inipene 
trable  crust  of  iron  stone,  through  which  tli 
rain  cannot  penetrate.   On  this  land  the  Scotclj 
pine  will  be  at  its  best  in  the  course  of  twenty 
five  or  thirty  years.     It  will  then  begin  to  b 
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covered  with  lichen,  a  sure  sign  that  it  will 
not  increase  further  in  bulk.  It  should  then, 
of  course,  be  cut  down.  On  lands  which  are 
not  much  exposed,  and  where  the  subsoil  is 
free,  the  Scotch  pine  will  attain  maturity  in 
about  fifty  years  ;  and  on  its  proper  habitation, 
the  hills,  it  will  continue  increasing  till  about 
seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  fix  a  scale  applicable  to  all 
the  situations  and  soils  which  it  may  happen 
to  affect,  and  the  planter  must  himself  exercise 
his  judgment  both  as  to  the  state  of  the  tree, 
as  well  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  timber 
may  be  required.  For  flooring,  and  house- 
carpentry  in  general,  mature  trees  are  to  be 
preferred  ;  for  scaffolding,  trees  of  forty  years 
of  age,  grown  on  "  middling  good  soil,"  are 
better  than  any  others.  The  best  season  of 
the  year  for  felling  is  from  October  till  March, 
whea  the  juices  are  at  rest. 


THE   RHUBARB. 

Under  the  common  designation  of  Rhubarb, 
several  distinct  species  have  got  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  at  the  present  day  no  doubt  they 
are  variously  mixed  together  in  the  varieties 
which  are  every  year  raised  from  seed,  such 
being  the  common  and  natural  method  pursued 
by  the  great  growers  of  this  vegetable  for  the 
London  markets.  The  enormous  quantities  of 
this  one  article  alone  frequently  exhibited  in 
Covent  Garden  on  one  morning,  independent 
of  the  other  markets,  would,  of  itself,  give  a 
stranger  a  good  idea  of  the  enormous  popula- 
tion it  has  to  be  distributed  amongst,  and 
which  have  to  be  daily  supplied,  not  alone  with 
(j  comparative  luxury  brought  to  market  in 
j  umbers  of  vans  drawn  by  four  and  six  horses 
,  ach,  but  also  with  the  commonest  necessaries 


f  life. 


i  The  number  of  species  of  rhubarb  known 
s  upwards  of  twenty,  and  at  least  sixteen  are 
introduced  to  this  country.  The  head  quarters 
of  the  genus  seems  to  be  on  the  table  lands  of 
the  central  parts  of  Asia,  where  they  appear 
to  affect  the  rocky  declivities  of  the  hills, 
growing  on  the  borders  of  woods  and  in  bushy 
places.  One  species,  Rheum  a  it  stria  cum,  pene- 
trates into  eastern  Europe,  whilst  jR.  undula- 
tum  is  found  in  China,  they  thus  appearing  to 
follow  the  ranges  of  mountains  which  occupy 
bie   higher   parts   of  that    enormous    conti- 

ent. 
u  It-  nas  long  been  a  contested  point  as  to  the 
"pecies   which  produced  the  medicinal  root, 
rnd    although   it   was   long   settled   that    the 

Turkey  and  the  Chinese  must  be  the  produce 
'•f  different  plants,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  decide 
Much  were  the  plants.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  collectors  of  the  roots  are 
'more  liable  to  take  every  good  root  they  see, 


than  to  stop  to  look  as  to  the  peculiar  sort 
it  might  be  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  any  one  of  the  species  grows  so  exclusively 
alone  as  to  be  always  selected  for  medical 
purposes.  This  will  apply  whether  the  collec- 
tors are  Turks,  Bucharians,  or  Mongols. 

Rheum  Rhaponticum  appears  to  be  a 
native  of  western  Asia,  and  to  have  been 
known  in  this  country  since  1573.  It  has 
large  cordate,  pointed  leaves,  much  waved 
on  the  edges,  the  expansion  of  the  leaves 
being  elevated  between  the  ribs  and  veins. 
Leaf-stalks,  with  a  broad  but  shallow  furrow, 
rounded  on  the  edges,  on  the  upper  side,  and 
of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  flavour  of  the 
leaf-stalk  is  sharp,  acid,  and  pleasant,  with  less 
of  the  medicinal  flavour  than  almost  any  of  the 
others.  This  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
sorts  collected  for  the  Turkey  market  ;  and  is 
also  very  extensively  cultivated  in  England. 

Rheum  hybridum  is  also  a  native  of  Asia, 
and  was  introduced  in  1573.  Leaves  large, 
cordate,  blunt  or  rounded  at  the  end,  in  a 
young  state  wrinkled  between  the  ribs.  Leaf- 
stalks with  a  broad  shallow  furrow  above,  and 
of  a  dark  red  colour.  The  flavour  is  more 
medicinal,  and  not  so  pleasantly  acid  as  the 
above.  This  appears  to  be  the  sort  the  giant 
varieties  are  raised  from  ;  and  it  is  esteemed 
more  succulent  than  the  first  by  some. 

Rheum  palmatum  is  a  native  of  Bucharia, 
introduced  in  1763,  and  is  by  many  considered 
as  furnishing  the  Russian  rhubarb  of  com- 
merce. It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  the 
others  by  its  palmate  leaves,  acutely  toothed 
or  jagged,  and  by  its  round  leaf-stalks,  of  a 
greenish  colour,  thickly  spotted  with  small  red 
spots.  It  has  a  very  slightly  acid,  rather  me- 
dicinal flavour,  but  appears  to  be  more  destitute 
of  flavour  in  a  young  state  than  any  of  the 
others. 

Rheum  undidatum  is  a  native  of  China, 
and  was  introduced  in  1734.  It  has  cordate 
leaves,  lengthened  into  a  point,  and  much 
waved  at  the  edges.  The  leaf-stalk  has  a  very 
slight  furrow  above,  and  is  of  a  red  colour 
about  half  way  up.  It  is  not  so  high  flavoured 
as  the  first  sort,  and  has  a  slightly  medici- 
nal taste.  It  appears  to  be  decidedly  the 
earliest  species,  and  on  that  account  worthy 
of  attention. 

Rheum  caapiciim  is  a  native  of  the  Russian 
provinces  near  the  Caspian  sea,  and  was 
introduced  in  1817.  The  leaves  are  cordate, 
wrinkled,  and  undulated  at  the  edges,  and  it 
approaches  the  last  in  appearance.  Leaf-stalks 
broadly  furrowed  above,  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
and  very  coarse  in  the  flesh,  which  possesses 
little  acidity,  and  has  a  strong  medicinal 
flavour. 

Rheum  comparlum  is  a  native  of  Tartarv, 
and  was  introduced  in  1758.    Leaves  cordate, 
oo2 
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wrinkled.  Leaf-stalks  deeply  furrowed  in 
front,  of  a  bright  red  colour.  This  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  latest  in  starting  into  leaf. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  list  of  the 
varieties  in  cultivation,  as  they  may  be,  and  of 
course  are,  varying  every  year,  the  great 
growers  continually  raising  their  fresh  supplies 
from  seed.  They  may,  however,  be  distin- 
guished as  the  red-stalked  varieties,  which  are 
generally  of  smaller  growth  than  the  others, 
or  common  or  green-stalked  varieties.  Those 
with  red  stalks  are  also  preferred  for  forcing, 
and  for  small  gardens,  although  their  produce 
is  not  so  great.  They  appear  to  be  chiefly 
varieties  of  Rheum  undulatum,  and  perhaps 
some  of  R.  Rltaponticum,  whilst  the  common 
and  giant  varieties  have  the  most  of  them  been 
procured  from  seed  of  R.  hybridum.  Among 
the  scarlet-fleshed  sorts,  Ruck's  Scarlet  has 
long  been  highly  prized  for  early  forcing,  and 
lately  the  Early  Tobolsk  has  also  been  much 
grown.  Among  the  common  sorts,  the  giant 
varieties  raised  by  Myatt  of  Deptford  have 
been  extensively  cultivated,  especially  for  the 
markets,  their  enormous  produce  in  good  land 
rendering  them  highly  profitable. 

Rhubarb  flourishes  best  in  a  deep  free  loam, 
well  enriched  with  manure.  In  order  to  raise 
a  stock  of  plants,  select  in  the  beginning  of 
April  a  warm  border,  and  bring  it  to  the 
finest  tilth,  by  repeated  diggings.  On  this 
sow  the  seeds,  raking  them  in  slightly,  and 
watering  if  the  weather  prove  dry.  But  little 
more  is  necessary  the  first  year  than  to  thin 
them  out  so  that  they  stand  nearly  clear  of  one 
another,  and  to  keep  the  bed  clear  of  weeds. 
Occasional  soakings  of  water,  if  a  dry  season, 
will  prove  highly  beneficial.  In  the  next 
spring  proceed  to  prepare  the  land  for  their 
final  planting  out.  If  they  are  to  be  planted 
in  a  quarter  by  themselves,  let  it  be  well 
trenched  and  manured,  and  having  properly 
levelled  it,  in  March  the  plants  should  be  put 
out.  If  a  giant  sort,  the  rows  should  be  at 
least  six  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  nearly  as 
distant  in  the  rows.  For  the  smaller  sorts 
three  or  four  feet  apart  every  way  will  be 
found  sufficient.  In  lifting  the  roots  from  the 
seed  bed,  great  care  should  be  used,  so  that 
they  sustain  as  little  damage  by  breakage  or 
lengthened  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  as 
possible.  The  best  way  is  to  open  a  trench  at 
one  end  of  the  seed  bed,  and  carefully  fork 
them  out,  selecting  the  strongest  for  planting, 
and  forcing  the  others,  or  making  reserve  beds 
of  them.  When  planted  out,  keep  the  ground 
well  stirred  and  clear  of  weeds,  and  water 
liberally  in  dry  weather.  Of  course,  to  a  strong 
growing  plant  like  this,  liquid  manure  occa- 
sionally would  be  a  great  help.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding winter  the  ground  should  receive  a 
good  coat  of  manure,  which  should  be  deeply 


dug  in,  breaking  the  soil  well  round  the  plants. 
The  next  spring  the  plants  will  afford  a  tole- 
rable supply  of  leaves,  but  they  should  not  be 
stripped  off  too  often,  as  it  materially  weakens 
the  plants.  Such  a  plantation  will  last  many 
years,  by  pursuing  the. above  routine  of  culti- 
vation, and  not  distressing  the  plants  too  much 
by  taking  too  many  of  their  leaves.  The 
market-gardeners  seldom  keep  the  plants 
many  years,  as  they  strip  them  so  close  as 
soon  to  weaken  them,  and  they  therefore  sow, 
plant,  and  destroy  a  certain  quantity  every 
season. 

If,  however,  it  be  wished  to  perpetuate  any 
particular  variety,  as  Buck's  Scarlet  for  in- 
stance, a  different  plan  must  be  pursued.  In 
spring  take  up  the  old  roots,  and  separate 
them  into  as  many  pieces  as  convenient,  leav- 
ing at  least  one  good  bud  to  each  piece.  Plant 
these  in  good  soil,  and  mind  they  do  not  sutler 
for  want  of  water.  By  the  next  season  they 
will  form  strong  plants,  fit  for  forcing  where 
they  stand,  or  for  potting  up  for  that  purpose. 
In  this  way  any  favourite  variety  may  be  in- 
creased, and  kept  true,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  they  were  raised  from  seed. 

Rhubarb  may  be  forced  in  many  different 
ways.  Where  an  old  piece  is  about  to  be 
destroyed,  the  roots  may  be  covered  with  pots 
used  for  forcing  sea-kale,  and  a  gentle  warmth 
applied  by  linings  of  dung  or  leaves.  From  45 
to  55  degs.  will  generally  be  found  heat  enough 
to  bring  it  forward.  In  this  situation  the 
forcing  may  be  begun  as  early  in  the  winter 
as  desirable,  the  stalks  being  generally  ready 
for  use  in  about  six  weeks,  if  the  heat  be 
moderate.  Where  a  mushroom  house  or  early 
vinery  is  available,  rhubarb  may  be  forced 
with  less  labour  and  litter  than  by  the  above 
method.  Late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  plants 
are  quite  at  rest,  let  a  sufficient  supply  of  roots 
be  dug  up  and  potted  in  pots  or  boxes.  Let 
them  be  set  under  a  north  wall,  and  watered, 
to  settle  the  mould  about  them.  From  this 
they  can  he  moved  into  heat  as  wanted.  A 
box  three  feet  long,  twenty  inches  wide,  and 
of  sufficient  depth  to  take  the  roots  without 
breaking  them,  will  yield  a  moderate  supply 
for  a  small  family,  one  such  box  being  intro- 
duced to  heat  about  every  three  weeks.  A 
light  soil  should  be  used  in  the  boxes  ;  some 
indeed  preferring  old  tan.  If  the  sort  be 
scarce,  the  plants  after  forcing  should  be 
sheltered  from  bad  weather  until  April,  when 
they  may  be  turned  out  in  light  rich  ground, 
and  will  be  fit  for  forcing  again  after  a  season's 
growth. 

Another  method  has  been  recommended, 
that  of  using  roots  only  one  year  old,  potting 
them  up  in  a  similar  manner,  and  forcing  them 
in  any  available  space  ;  if  in  a  vinery  or  where 
there  is  light,  then  covering  the  pot  containing 
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the  roots  with  another  of  the  same  size,  so  as 
to  blanch  the  stalks  thoroughly.  Sixty  pots, 
each  ten  inches  over,  and  from  five  to  eight 
roots  in  each  according  to  size,  will  supply  a 
moderate  sized  family,  if  forced  in  succession. 
I  f  seed  is  not  w  anted,  the  flower-stem  should 
be  taken  out  of  every  plant  as  soon  as  it  be- 
gins to  rise  in  the  spring,  so  that  it  may  not 
exhaust  the  root.  The  flower-heads  if  gathered 
just  before  they  burst  the  bract  which  shields 
tliem,  are  said  to  afford  a  very  delicate  vege- 
table, if  cooked  as  brocoli,  and  it  has  been 
lately  recommended  under  the  name  of  Rha- 
flower. 


BRITISH    PLANTS. 
THE     GENUS     CARU5I. 

Character.  —  Fruit  compressed,  oblong  ; 
carpels  with  five  filiform  ridges,  and  single 
vittas*  in  the  interstices;  stylopodium,\  de- 
pressed ;  cali,x  obsolete  ;  petals  obcordate, 
with  a,  narrow,  acute,  inflexed  point.  There 
are  two  British  species. 


r-\ -"XiiV-B  i;.iV*i 


Carum  Cartti, 

C.  Carui,  Linnreus. — Caraway.  Root  fusi- 
form ;  stem  branched  ;  leaves  bipinnate  ; 
general  involucre  either  absent  or  consisting 
of  one  leaf ;  partial  involucre  always  wanting. 
A  biennial   plant,  growing  from  one  to  two 

*  Clavate  vessels  of  oil,  found  in  the  coat  of  the  fruit 
of  umbelliferous  plants. 

t  This  word  is  not  much  used  ;  it  indicates  a  small 
body  attached  to  the  summit  of  the  ovary  in  this  class 
of  plants. 


feet  high,  with  a  tapering  root,  and  erect,  angu- 
lar, branched  stem  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  nearly 
a  span  long,  and  twice  pinnate;  the  foot-stalk 
much  dilated  at  the  base,  and  the  leaflets  cut 
into  linear  segments ;  the  stem-leaves  are 
smaller ;  the  umbels  of  flowers  are  numerous, 
both  terminal  and  lateral,  and  are  produced  in 
June ;  the  general  umbels  are  often  without 
involucres,  the  partial  ones  always  so ;  the 
flowers  are  white,  of  five  obovate,  notched 
petals,  with  a  small  inflexed  point;  the  fruit 
is  aromatic.  Naturalized  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  where  it  is  found  in  meadows 
and  pastures.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are 
the  caraway  seeds  of  the  shops ;  they  have  an 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  pungent  taste. 
They  are  reckoned  among  the  four  greater 
hot  seeds,  as  they  were  formerly  termed,  and 
are  frequently  employed  as  a  stomachic  and 
carminative ;  they  are  also,  as  is  well  known, 
employed  in  culinary  arrangements. 

C.  verticillatum,  Koch. — Whorled  Cara- 
way. Root  fascicled ;  stem  slender ;  leaves 
pinnate,  with  leaflets  divided  to  the  base  into 
capillary  spreading  segments ;  general  and  par- 
tial involucres  of  many  leaves,  small.  A  herba- 
ceous perennial,  growing  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  with  slender,  smooth,  slightly 
branched  stems,  and  bearing  the  leaves  mostly 
at  the  base,  on  long  footstalks,  sheathing  at  the 
base;  the  segments  of  the  leaflets  spread  so  as 
to  appear  whorled,  and  quite  surround  the 
stalk.  The  umbels  of  flowers  are  terminal, 
produced  in  July  and  August ;  the  flowers  are 
small  and  white.  Found  rarely  in  England, 
in  Wales,  and  in  Ireland,  and  very  abundantly 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  moist  hilly  pas- 
turages, especially  near  the  sea.  It  is  the 
Si.son  verticillatum  of  Linnaeus,  and  Slum 
verticillatum  of  Lamarck. 

These  plants  are  of  very  easy  cultivation, 
the  latter  requiring  only  the  ordinary  manage- 
ment of  herbaceous  plants  ;  the  former  that  of 
biennial  culinary  crops. 

TOE    GENUS   PYRETIIRUM. 

Character. — Fruit  angular,  crowned  with 
a  membranaceous  border;  receptacle  naked  ; 
involucre  hemispherical,  or  nearly  flat;  scales 
imbricated,  membranaceous  at  their  margins. 
Three  species  are  natives  of  Britain. 

P.  Parthcnium,  Smith. — Common  Fever- 
few. Leaves  stalked,  hipinnate  ;  segments 
ovate,  or  oblong,  pinnatifid ;  lobes  cut ;  heads 
corymbose}  Involucral  scales  linear  obtuse; 
fruit  crowned  with  a  short  jagged  membrane. 
A  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two  feet 
high,  with  erect  branched  stems,  terminated  by 
small  corymbose  heads  of  flowers;  the  leaves 
are  flat  and  hoary  looking ;  the  uppermost 
leaflets  confluent;  the  flower-heads  are  small, 
produced  in  July,  with  a  very  short  white  ray 
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and  yellow  disk.  Found  in  waste  places  ;  not 
very  common.  It  is  the  Chrysanthemun  Par- 
thenium of  some,  and  Matricaria  Parthenium 
of  Linnaeus.  There  is  a  variety  in  which  the 
disk  is  occupied  by  large  white  tubular  florets, 


Pijrethrum  Parthenium. 

and  in  this  state  it  is  a  handsome  herbaceous 
plant.  Feverfew  is  bitter  and  strong  scented  ; 
and  is  reckoned  to  be  tonic,  stimulating,  and 
anti-hysteric  (Smith).  It  was  once  esteemed 
a  popular  remedy  in  cases  of  ague .  The  odour 
is  said  to  be  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  bees ; 
and  that  these  insects  may  be  easily  kept  at  a 
distance  by  carrying  a  handful  of  the  flower 
heads  (Burnett).  It  is  also  recommended  as  a 
warm  stimulating  bitter.  All  that  bitters  and 
carminatives  can  do  may  be  expected  from  this 
plant;  but  chamomile  flowers,  which  have  the 
same  properties,  are  more  powerful  (Duncan). 

P.  inoclorum,  Smith. — Corn  Feverfew,  or 
Scentless  Mayweed.  Leaves  sessile,  pinnatifid 
in  numerous  capillary  pointed  segments;  heads 
solitary;  involucral  scales  lanceolate  obtuse; 
fruit  rugose,  with  two  round  glandular  dots  on 
'the  external  face,  just  below  the  elevated  outer 
border.  An  annual,  growing  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  with  an  erect  angular  branching  stem ; 
leaves  with  narrow  elongated  segments,  fur- 
rowed beneath,  and  solitary  large  flower  heads 
terminating  the  branches  ;  the  ray  large,  white; 
disk  yellow.  It  flowers  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber, and  is  found  commonly  by  waysides,  and 
in  fields  and  waste  places .  It  is  called  Matri- 
caria inodora,  and  Chrysanthemum  inndorum. 

P.  maritimum,  Smith.  — Sea  Feverfew. 
Leaves  sessile,  lipinnate  ;  segments  fleshy, 
linear,  entire,  blun  ish,  convex  above,  heeled 


beneath;  heads  solitary;  involucral  scales 
lanceolate  obtuse  ;  fruit  slightly  rugose,  with 
two  elongated  glandular  spots  on  the  external 
face,  just  below  the  lobed  elevated  border.  A 
herbaceous  perennial,  with  the  stems  usually 
procumbent,  and  branching  ;  and  leaves  with 
short  crowded  segments.  The  flower -heads 
resemble  P.  inodorum,  and  are  produced  in 
July  and  August.  This  plant  is  found  on  the 
sea  coast  in  many  places,  especially  in  Scotland. 
The  two  latter  of  these  plants  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  weeds.  P.  Parthenium  is  a  medi- 
cinal plant,  and  when  cultivated  as  such,  re- 
quires only  the  common  treatment  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants. 

THE    GENUS   MENTHA. 

Character.  —  Calyx  equal,  five-toothed. 
Corolla  nearly  regular,  four  cleft,  tube  very 
short.  Stamens  four,  distant;  anther  cells 
parallel ;  filaments  naked.  There  are  several 
British  species. 

*  Throat  of  calyx  naked. 

M.  rotundifolia,  Linnasus. — Round-leaved 
Mint.  Stem  erect ;  leaves  elliptic  obtuse,  ses- 
sile, crenate-serrated,  shaggy  beneath ;  spikes 
linear-cylindrical,  interrupted  ;  bracts  lanceo- 
late. A  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two  or 
three  feet  high,  with  fibrous  roots,  spreading 
suckers,  square  hairy  stems,  opposite  sessile 
rugose  leaves,  and  the  flowers  in  interrupted, 
whorled  spikes  ;  the  flowers  are  downy,  pale 
pink,  and  borne  in  August  and  September. 
Found  in  waste  moist  places,  not  unfrequently 
in  many  parts  of  England,  more  rarely  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  This  is  the  Mentha  syl- 
vestris  of  Sole.  There  are  some  varieties  : — 
velutina  has  large  cordate,  elliptical,  clasping, 
apiculated,  silky  leaves  ;  crispa  (M.  crispa, 
Linnaeus)  has  subsessile,  deeply  cut  and  crisped 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  very  slightly  downy 
externally.  This  plant,  from  its  strong  aro- 
matic odour,  has  been  admitted  to  some  gar- 
dens ;  by  cultivation,  the  leaves  sometimes 
become  slightly  variegated.  M.  rotundifolia 
has  been  in  some  repute  as  a  stomachic  and 
emmenagogue. 

M.  sylcestris,  Linnaeus. — Horse  Mint.  Stem 
erect ;  leaves  ovate,  or  lanceolate-acute,  ses- 
sile, unequally  serrate,  hoaiy  beneath  ;  spikes 
linear-cylindrical,  scarcely  interrupted  ;  bracts 
subulate.  A  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
two  or  three  feet  high,  with  fibrous  roots, 
spreading  suckers,  obtusely  angular,  hoary, 
branched  stems,  with  the  pubescence  turned 
downwards,  opposite,  usually  sessile,  acutely 
pointed  leaves,  variable  in  form,  and  terminal 
slender  spikes  of  flowers,  interrupted  at  the 
base:  the  calyx  is  woolly,  and  thecorolla  downy, 
pale  pink,  produced  in  August  and  September. 
Itis  found  in  marshy  ground,  in  damp  places,  not 
unfrequently.     The  varieties  include  : — long!- 
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folia  (31.  longifolia,  Hudson),  with  lanceolate 
acute  leaves;  Brittingeri  (31.  Brittingeri, 
Opitz),  with  ovate,  lanceolate,  whitish-green 
leaves ;  villosa  (31.  villosa,  Hudson),  with  ovate 
acute  leaves ;  nemorosa  (31.  nemorosa,  Wilde- 
now;  31.  alopecuroides,  Hull;  M.rotmidi folia, 
Sole),  with  broad  obtuse  elliptic  leaves.  These 
varieties  are  not  very  distinct.  The  plant  has 
a  strong  peculiar  smell. 


Mentha  viridis. 

31.  viridis,  Linnseus. — Spear  Mint.  Stem 
erect;  leaves  glabrous,  sessile,  lanceolate  acute, 
serrate  ;  spikes  lax,  cylindrical ;  bracts  awl- 
shaped.  A  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two 
or  three  feet  high,  with  fibrous  roots,  creeping 
root-stems,  or  suckers,  square  acutely-angled 
smooth  stems,  and  acutely  lance-shaped  leaves, 
unequally  serrated,  and  glandular  below  ;  the 
flowers  are  in  whorls,  forming  a  loose  cylin- 
drical spike,  purplish  lilac,  and  glabrous,  and 
produced  in  August  and  September.  Found 
in  marshy  places  in  many  parts  of  England. 
There  is  a  variety  called  crispa,  with  elegantly 
curled  leaves.  This  species  is  the  common 
cultivated  Mint  ;  the  leaves  have  a  strong, 
peculiar,  and  pleasant  odour,  and  a  warm, 
somewhat  rough  and  bitter  taste.  There  are 
several  preparations  kept  in  shops,  of  which  the 
essential  oil,  and  a  distilled  arid  simple  water 
are  the  most  common  ;  a  conserve  also  is  made 
from  it.  The  best  preparations  are  a  strong 
infusion,  made  from  the  dry  leaves,  in  water 
( which  is  much  superior  to  one  from  the  green- 
herb),  or  rather,  a  tincture  or  extract  prepared 
with  rectified  spirit;  these  possess  the  whole 
v  irtues  of  the  plant,  while  the  essential  oil 
contains  only  the  aromatic  part,  the  expressed 
juice  only  the  astringency  and  bitterness,  with 
'he  mucilaginous  substance  common  to  all 
vegetables.     (Duncan.) 


31.  pratensis,  Sole. — Meadow  Mint.  Stem 
erect ;  leaves  nearly  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate, 
acute,  serrated;  floral  leaves  similar,  the  smaller 
ones  longer  than  the  whorls ;  whorls  all  dis- 
tant,  subglobose ;  pedicles  glabrous ;  calyx  bell- 
shaped,  with  hairy  teeth.  A  herbaceous  per- 
ennial, growing  two  feet  high,  with  fibrous 
roots,  widely  spreading  suckers,  obtusely  an- 
gular, much  branched  stems  with  reflexed 
hairs,  spreading  leaves  on  short  loot- stalks, 
clothed  with  short  down,  and  scattered  over 
with  small  glandular  dots;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  August,  in  axillary  subglobose 
whorls ;  the  calyx  glandular  and  having  hairy 
teeth,  the  corolla  small  and  pink.  Found 
rarely  in  marshy  places  in  England.  This 
plant  is  the  31.  gentilis,  Sole;  31.  rubra, 
Fries  ;  and  31.  gracilis,  Smith. 

31.  piperita,  Linnaeus.  —  Pepper  Mint. 
Stem  erect ;  leaves  stalked,  ovate  lanceolate, 
or  oblong,  upper  ones  smaller,  bracts  lanceo- 
late ;  spikes  lax,  short,  obtuse,  interrupted 
below;  calyx  tubular,  glabrous  below,  with 
lanceolate  awl-shaped  teeth.  A  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  two  or  three  feet  high,  with 
fibrous  roots,  creeping  suckers,  and  square 
roughish  stems  ;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  all 
stalked,  strongly  serrated,  and  as  well  as  the 
stems,  are  nearly  glabrous,  generally  hairy  on 


Mentha  piperita. 

the  nerves  beneath  ;  the  flowers  are  in  whorled 
terminal  spikes,  the  whorls  more  or  less  dis- 
tant, produced  in  August  and  September  ;  the 
calyx  is  glandular,  and  the  corolla  of  a  purplish 
lilac  colour.  Rare  in  wet  places  in  various 
parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  It 
is  also  called  31.glabrtita,  Vahl  ;  31.  balsa  men, 
Willdenow;  31.  Pimcntiim,  Nees  ab  Esenbeck. 
A  variety  called  syhextris  has  the  leaves  ovate 
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rounded,  and  almost  heart-shaped  below ;  and 
there  are  some  others  of  less  importance. 
Peppermint  is  a  warm  aromatic  stimulant,  and 
the  most  pleasant  of  all  the  mints.  The  leaves 
and  upper  part  of  the  stems  are  the  officinal 
parts ;  they  have  a  more  penetrating  smell 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  a  much  warmer 
pungent  glowing  taste,  sinking,  as  it  were, 
into  the  tongue.  Water  extracts  the  whole 
of  the  pungency  by  infusion,  and  elevates  it 
in  distillation.  The  officinal  preparations  are 
an  essential  oil,  a  simple  water,  and  a  spirit. 
The  volatile  oil  is  sometimes  taken  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic ;  and  it  is  what  gives  their  flavour 
to  peppermint  lozenges. 

31.  aquatica,  Linnaeus.  —  "Water  Mint. 
Stem  erect ;  leaves  stalked,  ovate,  rounded 
below,  serrate,  uppermost  ones  like  bracts,  and 
shorter  than  the  whorls;  whorls  fern,  subglo- 
bose,  capitate,  the  uppermost  terminal ;  calyx 
tubular,  with  triangular,  awl-shaped  teeth, 
hairy.  A  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two 
or  three  feet  high,  with  fibrous  roots,  long 
creeping  suckers,  square,  mostly  hairy  stems, 
and  ovate,  or  elliptic-ovate  leaves,  rounded  or 
tapering  at  the  base ;  the  flowers  are  usually 
in  whorls,  but  the  uppermost  head  is  always 
terminal ;  they  are  produced  in  August  and 
September ;  the  calyx  is  glandular,  and  clothed 
with  hairs  pointing  upwards ;  the  corolla  pur- 
plish, hairy  on  the  outside.  Found  commonly  j 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  watery  places. 
31.  citrata,  Ehrhart  (M.  odorata,  Sole),  the 
Bergamot  Mint,  is  regarded  as  being  only  a 
glabrous  variety  of  this  plant ;  this  furnishes 
a  fragrant  oil.  31.  aquatica  was  once  in 
repute  as  a  stomachic  and  emmeuagogue. 

31.  sativa,  Linnaeus. — "Whorled  hairy  Mint. 
Stem  erect ;  leaves  stalked,  ovate  or  ellip- 
tical, serrate,  upper  ones  similar,  but  smaller, 
all  longer  than  the  whorls  ;  whorls  all  distant, 
dense ;  calyx  bell-shaped,  teeth  triangular, 
lanceolate,  acuminate.  A  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, very  variable  in  appearance,  growing 
two  feet  or  upwards  in  height,  with  fibrous 
roots,  spreading  suckers,  square  stems,  and 
whorled  inflorescence.  Flowers  in  August 
and  September.  Found  in  wet  places,  not 
unfrequent.  There  are  several  varieties  dis- 
tinguished :  —  vulgaris  (31.  sativa,  Smith) 
has  the  calyx  and  flower-stalks  hairy;  rubra 
(31.  rubra,  Smith ;  M.  sativa,  Sole)  has  the 
flower-stalks  and  lower  part  of  the  calyx 
glabrous,  and  the  stem  reddish  ;  gentilis  ( M. 
gentilis,  Smith)  has  the  leaves  nearly  of  the 
same  size,  stem  green,  glabrous,  flower-stalks 
and  lower  part  of  calvx  glabrous,  with  shorter 
triangular  teeth  ;  acutifolia  (31.  acutifolia, 
Smith)  has  ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  tapering  to 
each  end,  and  the  flower-stalks  and  calyx 
hairy  all  over. 

M.arvensis,  Linna?us. — Corn  Mint.     Stem 


erect ;  leaves  stalked,  ovate  or  elliptical,  ser- 
rate, upper  ones  similar  and  equally  large; 
whorls  distant ;  calyx  bell-shaped  ;  teeth  tri- 
angular, as  broad  as  long.  A  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  upwards  of  a  foot  high, 
with  fibrous  roots,  spreading  suckers,  square 
stems,  smooth,  sometimes  hairy,  and  ovate 
acute  leaves,  sharply  and  somewhat  unequally 
serrated  ;  the  flowers  are  in  whorls  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  are  produced  from 
June  to  September  ;  the  corolla  is  pale  pur- 
plish blue,  generally  hairy  externally.  Found 
in  corn  fields.  There  are  two  forms  of  this 
plant  distinguished  ; — vulgaris  (31.  arvensis, 
Smith),  which  has  the  leaves  narrowed  below; 
agrestis(3I.  agrestis,  Smith),  which  has  leaves 
somewhat  cordate  below,  upper  ones  nearly 
sessile.  This  plant  is  reputed  to  have  the 
same  medical  properties  as  31.  aquatica  and 
31.  rotundifolia.  The  smell  of  the  plant  is 
not  very  agreeable,  and  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  decayed  cheese. 

*  *  Throat  of  calyx  closed  with  hairs. 
31.  Pulegi.um,  Linna3us.  —  Penny-royal. 
Stem  prostrate  ;  leaves  stalked,  elliptical 
obtuse,  slightly  crenate,  all  similar ;  whorls  all 
distant,  globose,  many  flowered  ;  calyx  tubular 
hispid.    A  herbaceous  perennial,  with  trailing 


Mentlici  Putegium. 

rooting  stems,  and  small  obtuse  leaves,  pro- 
fusely covered  with  small  glandular  dots.  It 
forms  a  dense  evergreen  tuft,  never  rising 
more  than  a  few  inches  high.  The  flowers 
are  in  distant  whorls,  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  leaves,  light  purple,  nearly 
white  ;  produced  in  August  and  September. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  British  species  of 
mint.      Found   in    wet    ditches    and    similar 
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places.  It  is  also  called  M.  exigua,  Linnaeus  ; 
M.  simplex,  Host  ;  M.  tomentosa,  Smith  ; 
M.  tomentella,  Hoffmansegg;  M.gibraltarica, 
"Willdenow  ;  M.  pulegioides,  Reichenbach  ; 
Pulegium,  vulgare,  Miller  ;  P.  iomentellum, 
Presl.  The  properties  of  the  Penny-royal  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  other  Mints,  and  it 
lias  been  supposed  to  possess  specific  emme- 
nagogue  and  anti-spasmodic  qualities,  as  well 
as  being  in  great  esteem  as  an  aperient  and 
deobstruent. 

The  different  species  of  Mints  are  difficult 
of  determination,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
mediate forms  which  they  assume  :  it  may, 
therefore,  be  useful  to  add  a  reference  to  the, 
standard  figures  of  British  plants  ; — M.  ro- 
tundifolia,  English  Botany,  t.  446  ;  var. 
crispa,  Eng.  Bot.  Supplement,  t.  2785.  M. 
si/lvestris,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  686.  M.  viridis,  Eng. 
Bot.  t.  2424.  M.pratensis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  449. 
M.  piperita,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  687.  M.  aquatica, 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  447;  var.  citrita,  Eng.  Bot. 
t.  1025.  M.  sativa,  var.  vulgaris,  Eng.  Bot. 
t.  448  ;  var.  rubra,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1413  ;  var. 
gent  His,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2118  ;  var.  acutifolia, 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  2415.  M.  arvensis,  Eng.  Bot. 
t.  2120  ;  var.  agrestis,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2120. 
M.  Pulegium,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1026. 

The  Mints  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  growing 
freely  in  almost  any  soil.  The  officinal  kinds  are 
usually  grown  in  gardens,  among  other  herbs. 

THE    GENUS   ADONIS. 

Character. —  Calyx  of  five  sepals  ;  petals, 
five  to  ten,  without  a  nectary ;  carpels  not 
bursting,  without  awns. 

A.  autumnalis,  Linnreus.  —  Common 
Pheasant's-eye.  Stem  branched  ;  leaves 
triply  pinnatifid,  with  linear  segments ;  calyx 
glabrous,  spreading;  petals  concave,  con- 
nivent;  carpels  reticulated,  collected  into 
an  ovate  head.  This  is  an  annual  plant, 
with  an  erect,  branched,  leafy  stem,  one  or  two 
feet  high,  and  alternate  pinnatifid  leaves, 
very  numerously  divided  into  linear,  acute, 
smooth  segments.  The  flowers  are  solitary, 
terminating  the  branches;  of  a  fine,  dark, 
shining  crimson,  with  dark  purple  anthers. 
The  calyx  consists  of  five  subniembranous 
ovate  segmerts.  The  petals  are  ovate,  heart- 
shaped,  concave,  forming  a  globe-shaped 
flower  ;  the  claw  is  short,  and  usually  with 
a  dark  spot  at  its  base.  The  carpels  are 
numerous,  roundish,  reticulated,  with  a  short 
beak,  formed  by  the  persistent  style,  and  col- 
lected into  an  ovate  head.  Flowers  through- 
out the  summer.  Found  occasionally  in  corn- 
fields, but  is  probably  a  naturalized,  and  not 
an  aboriginal  plant.  It  is  rather  a  pretty 
annual,  but  not  very  showy,  from  its  producing 
many  branches  and  leaves,  which  are  large 
and  rather  too  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
flu  .vers. 


THE    GENUS   MTOSURUS. 

Character. —  Calyx  of  five  sepals,  prolonged 
into  a  spur  at  the  base ;  petals  five,  with  a 
filiform  tubular  nectariferous  claw ;  carpels  not 
bursting,  closely  imbricated  upon  a  long  fili- 
form, receptacle. 

M.  minimus,  Linnasus. — Common  Mouse- 
tail.  Scape  simple,  leafless,  single-flowered, 
two  to  five  inches  high ;  leaves  erect, 
linear-spathulate,  fleshy ;  receptacle  very 
long,  with  numerous  oblong  carpels.  A  mi- 
nute annual  plant,  remarkable  chiefly  fcr  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  receptacle,  which  is  at 
first  short,  and  becomes  more  or  less  lengthened; 
and  from  its  tapering  form  much  resembling 
the  tail  of  a  mouse.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  inconspicuous,  of  a  greenish  colour. 
Flowers  in  May.  Found  in  corn-fields  and 
waste  places,  chiefly  in  a  damp,  gravelly,  or 
chalky  soil. 

THE    GENUS    CALTHA. 

Character. — Calyx  of  five  or  more  petaloid 
deciduous  sepals ;  petals,  none;  capsules  five 
to  ten,  many-seeded,  compressed,  spreading 
follicles.  Perennial  herbaceous  plants,  quite 
smooth. 

C.  palustris,  Linnasus.  —  Common  Marsh 
Marigold.  Stem  ascending ;  leaves  heart- 
shaped,  roundish,  crenated.  A  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  fleshy,  somewhat  numerous 
fibrous  roots,  and  thick,  round,  smooth, 
hollow,  leafy,  branching  stems,  growing 
from  one  to  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
large,  roundish,  heart-shaped,  with  large  over- 
lapping lobes,  quite  smooth,  and  more  or  less 
crenated ;  the  upper  leaves  are  smaller,  and 
on  much  shorter  stalks.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  showy,  consisting  of  five  roundish  ovate 
bright  yellow  sepals.  The  capsules  are  five  to 
ten  in  number.  Flowers  in  March,  April, 
and  May.  Found  in  marshes  and  wet  mea- 
dows, and  about  the  margins  of  ponds,  rivers, 
and  brooks.  There  is  a  variety  found  less 
commonly  in  more  mountainous  situations, 
which  is  called  minor.  It  is  smaller  in  all  its 
parts,  and  the  leaves  are  considerably  shorter 
in  proportion;  but  the  posterior  lobes  are 
greatly  produced,  which  helps  to  distinguish 
it  froui  the  next  ;  the  stem  also  is  single- 
flowered.  In  gardens,  a  double-flowered 
variety  is  cultivated,  and  is  a  very  ornamental 
sub-aquatic  plant. 

(  '.  radirans,  Forster. — Rooting  Marsh  Ma- 
rigold. Stem  creeping;  leaves  triangular, 
somewhat  heart-shaped,  serrate-crenate.  A 
herbaceous  perennial,  differing  from  the  small 
variety  of  the  last  in  having  creeping,  instead 
of  ascending  steins.  The  leaves  also  are 
different  in  figure,  the  posterior  lobes  being 
scarcely  at  ail  produced,  which  gives  them  a 
much  more  triangular  form.  It  flowers  rather 
later    than   the   last,  and    is  found,  not    very 
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commonly,  by  the  sides  of  lakes  and  rivulets 
in  Scotland. 

The  Calthas  are  acrid  plants,  and  cattle 
will  not  eat  them  if  they  can  get  other  food. 
They  are,  however,  exceedingly  showy  plants, 
and  from  their  being  unmolested  by  cattle,  they 
produce  a  very  gay  appearance  on  their  native 
banks.  Even  the  single-flowered  state  of  the 
plant  is  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  the 
margins  of  artificial  water,  where  flowering 
plants  are  cared  for  in  such  situations.  Under 
cultivation,  a  double-flowered  variety  has 
been  produced,  which  is  very  showy  in 
suitably  damp  situations.  The  juice  of  the 
flowers,  when  boiled  with  alum,  is  said  to 
form  a  good  yellow  dye  for  paper ;  and  the 
young  flower-buds,  properly  pickled,  make  a 
good  substitute  for  capers. 

THE   GENUS    TROLLIUS. 

Character. —  Calyx  of  five  or  many  peta- 
loid deciduous  sepals ;  petals  small,  linear, 
fiat,  clawed,  with  a  nectariferous  depression 
about  the  claw  ;  capsules  numerous,  sessile, 
many-seeded  follicles.  Upright  herbaceous 
plant,  with  palmate  multijid  leaves  and 
fascicled   roots. 

T.  europceus,  Linnseus. — Mountain  Globe 
Flower.  Stem  erect;  leaves  palmately 
five- parted;  segments  rhomboid,  three- 
pirtite,  inciso-serrated ;  sepals  ten  to  fifteen, 
converging  into  a  globe  ;  petals  ten,  about 
as  long  as  the  stamen.  A  herbaceous  pe- 
rennial, growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
with  stout  fleshy  fibrous  roots,  and  smooth, 
erect,  slightly  branched  stems.  The  leaves 
are  numerous,  on  long  stalks,  palmate,  with 
oblong,  wedge-shaped,  deeply-cut  segments. 
The  flowers  are  terminal,  solitary,  large, 
globose,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  The  petals 
are  often  concealed  by  the  spreading  of  the 
stamens.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Found 
in  moist  mountain  pastures.  The  Globe- 
flower  is  a  commonly  cultivated  and  very 
ornamental  border  plant,  and  under  cultivation 
becomes  double  from  the  expansion  of  the 
stamens  into  petaloid  segments.  It  is  of  the 
easiest  culture.  Like  the  Hellebores,  this  plant 
is  cathartic  and  diuretic,  and  possessed  of 
bitter  acrid  properties,  but  it  is  less  powerful 
than  the  Hellebores. 

THE    GENUS    HELLEBOKUS. 

Character. — Calyx  of  five  petaloid  persis- 
tent sepals  ;  petals  small,  tubular,  two-lipped, 
clawed  ;  capsules  three  to  ten,  many-seeded, 
sessile. 

H.  viridis,  Linnaeus. — Green  Hellebore. 
Stem  few-flowered,  leafy ;  radical  leaves 
digitate,  stalked;  stem-leaves  sessile  at  the 
ramifications ;  calyx  spreading.  A  herba- 
ceous perennial,  with  numerous  fleshy 
fibrous  roots,  and   an  erect  stem,  growing  a 


foot  high,  forked  above.  The  leaves  are 
large,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
from  the  base  of  the  stem  ;  the  veins  are 
prominent  beneath  ;  the  leaves  of  the  stem  are 
smaller.  The  flowers  are  greenish  yellow, 
some  terminal,  some  axillary.  The  capsules 
consist  of  from  three  to  five  ovate,  compressed, 
many-seeded,  acutely  keeled  follicles.  Flowers 
in  April  and  May.  Found  in  woods  and 
thickets,  on  calcareous  soils. 

S.fcetidus,  Linnaeus. — Stinking  Hellebore. 
Stem  many-flowered,  leafy  ;  leaves  pedate 
stalked,  upper  ones  gradually  becoming  ovate 
bracts  ;  calyx  converging.  A  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  fleshy  fibrous  roots,  and  a 
smooth  branched  leafy  stem,  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  large,  evergreen,  pedate, 
on  long  angular  channelled  footstalks,  with 
narrow  linear  lanceolate  segments  ;  the  upper 
leaves  gradually  contract,  and  the  petioles 
widen,  until  they  become  bracts.  The  flowers 
are  globose,  pale  green  tipped  with  purple, 
drooping.  The  capsules  consist  of  from  three 
to  five  ovate,  compressed,  foliaceous  follicles. 
Flowers  in  March  and  April.  Found  in 
thickets,  on  a  calcareous  soil,  but  usually  near 
houses,  so  that  it  may  possibly  be  an  introduced 
plant.     The  plant  grows  well  in  shady  places. 

The  Hellebores  are  interesting,  as  being 
early  flowering,  hardy  border  plants,  though 
they  are  not  very  showy.  H.  fcetidus  possesses 
bitter  acrid  properties,  accompanied  by  a  very 
unpleasant  odour.  "When  used  either  in  a  fresh 
or  dried  state,  it  is  cathartic  and  emetic  in  a 
violent  degree,  and  in  over  doses  it  proves 
very  injurious.  As  an  anthelmintic  it  has  been 
used  with  considerable  advantage,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violence  of  its  action  it  has 
fallen  fnto  disuse.  One  species  of  Hellebore 
(H.  niger)  commonly  called  the  Christmas 
Rose,  from  its  blooming  about  Christmas  time, 
is  a  much  admired  hardy  plant,  producing 
white  flowers,  eventually  changing  to  green. 
This  plant  is  still  sometimes  used  medicinally 
as  a  drastic  cathartic,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  violence  of  its  action,  other  less  powerful 
medicines  are  frequently  substituted  for  it. 
As  a  border  flower,  it  well  merits  the  attention 
it  excites. 

THE    GENUS    AQUILEGIA.- 

Character. — Calyx  of  five  petaloid  decidu- 
ous sepals;  petals  five,  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
horn-like  spur;  capsules  three  to  five,  erect, 
many-seeded  follicles. 

A.  vulgaris,  Linnaeus. —  Common  Colum- 
bine. Stem  leafy,  many- flowered;  leaves 
biternate,  leaflets  three-lobed,  crenate  ;  spur 
of  the  petals  incurved  at  the  point ; 
limb  obtuse,  rather  shorter  than  the  stamen. 
A  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  from 
two    to   three   feet    high,    with   fleshy   roots 
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and  leafy  stem.  The  leaves  are  twice  ternate, 
smooth,  or  very  slightly  downy.  The  flowers 
are  dark  purple,  pendulous,  in  a  terminal 
panicle,  with  ovate  oblong  petaloid  sepals, 
and  tubular  petals,  which  have  an  unequal 
dilated  mouth,  and  are  two  lipped,  the  outer 
one  being  large  and  flat,  the  inner  very  small, 
and  the  base  prolonged  into  a  tapering  spur 
hooked  inwards.  The  capsules  are  ovate, 
oblong  and  hairy.  Flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Found  in  pastures,  woods,  and  thickets.  The 
Columbine  is  well  known  as  a  handsome 
border  flower,  varying,  from  its  single  dark 
purple  wild  form  to  various  shades  of  crimson 
and  pink,  as  well  as  white ;  and  also  assuming 
a  double  form,  in  which  latter  state  they  are 
exceedingly  handsome. 

THE    GENUS    DELPHINIUM. 

Character. — Calyx  of  five  petaloid  decidu- 
ous sepals,  the  upper  one  elongated  at  the  base 
into  a  spier;  petals  four,  the  two  upper  ones 
with  spurs  included  in  the  spurred  sepal,  or  all 
combined  into  one  spurred  petal;  capsules  one, 
three,  or  five. 

D.  Consolida,  Linnnsus. — Field  Larkspur. 
Stem  erect,  branched  ;  leaves  deeply  mul- 
tifid ;  racemes  few  flowered ;  spur  longer 
than  the  calyx;  petals  combined.  A  pretty 
annual  plant,  the  stem  of  which  grows 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  and  branches  in  a 
straggling  manner.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  terminal  racemes,  and  are  of  a  vivid  and 
permanent  blue.  The  petals  are  all  united 
into  an  irregular  cleft  hood.  The  capsule  is 
smooth.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Found 
in  sandy  or  chalky  corn  fields,  but  is  probably 
a  naturalized  plant,  and  not  a  true  native,  as 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Ray,  one  of  our  old 
authors.  A  variety  called  pubescens  has  the 
stem,  leaves,  and  capsules  downy.  The  Lark- 
spur is  a  very  favourite  border  annual  ;  and  in 
its  cultivated  state  varies  into  several  different 
colours,  as  pale  blue,  red,  pale  pink,  and 
white;  \*  also  exists  in  a  double-flowered  state, 
and  in  this  state  is  highly  ornamental.  A 
tincture  of  the  seed  has  been  recommended  in 
asthma.  The  leaves  and  stalks  are  said  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  some  cosmetics ; 
which,  although  efficient  at  first,  are  found  by 
continued  use  to  be  very  destructive  to  the 
skin. 

TOE    GENUS    ACON1TUM. 

Character. —  Calyx  of  five  petaloid  decidu- 
ous sepals,  upper  one  helmet  shaped ;  tiro 
upper  petals,  tubular,  on  loTig  stalks,  concealed 
in  the  helmet-shaped  sepal;  capsules  three  to 
five;  leaves  palmate. 

A.  Napellus,  Linnaeus.  —Common  Wolf's- 
bane,  or  Monk's-hood.  Leaves  deeply  five- 
cleft,  cut,  with  linear  segments,  furrowed 
above ;    flowers    racemose ;     nectaries    hori- 


zontal, upon  curved  stalks;  spurs  bent  down  ; 
young  carpels  diverging.  A  well  known 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three  or  four 
feet  high,  with  an  erect  simple  stem,  fur- 
nished with  numerous  deeply  cleft  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  a  dense  raceme  of  dark  purplish 
blue  flowers  of  a   singular   hood-like  form. 


Aconitum  Napc'lus. 

Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Found  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  brooks  in  different  places, 
but  rarely.    It  is  sometimes  called  A.  vulgare. 

The  Monk's-hood  is  probably  not  a  truly 
native  plant,  but  it  is  now  naturalized.  It  is 
more  common  on  the  Continent.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  it  ;  De  Candolle  records 
about  thirty  in  his  Prodromus.  The  plant  is 
a  most  powerful  and  dangerous  narcotic  acrid 
poison,  and  its  deleterious  properties  are  not 
confined  to  any  particular  part,  but  are  met 
with  all  over  the  plant.  The  roots  are,  how- 
ever, the  most  virulent,  and  these  have  been 
mistaken  by  the  ignorant  for  horse-radish,  and 
used  as  such  with  serious  effects,  though  they 
do  not  possess  much  resemblance  to  the  roots 
of  that  plant.  Persons  have  been  killed  by 
eating  the  leaves  ;  and  even  the  odour  of  the 
flowers  is  reported  to  have  caused  swooning 
tits,  and  blindness  that  has  lasted  for  several 
days.  Notwithstanding  the  dangerous  qua- 
lities of  this  plant,  it  becomes  a  valuable  and 
useful  medicine  in  experienced  hands,  and  lias 
been  found  especially  useful  in  nervous  affec- 
tions, gout,  and  rheumatism.  It  is  very  easily 
cultivated. 

THE   GENUS   ACT.SA. 

Character. — Calyx  of  four  petaloid  decidu- 
ous sepals ;  petals  four,  soon  falling ;  carpels 
one,  baccate,  indehisceut,  many-seeded. 
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A.  spicata,  Linnaeus.  —  Black  Bane-ber- 
ries, or  Herb  Christopher.  Leaves  bi-  or 
tri-ternate;  leaflets  oblong  or  ovate;  deeply 
cut  and  serrated  ;  raceme  simple,  elon- 
gated ;  petals  as  long  as  the  stamens, 
berries  oval.  A  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
short,  creeping,  underground  stems.  The. 
above-ground  stems  are  erect,  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  scarcely  branched,  and  leafy.  The 
flowers  are  in  a  dense,  terminal,  oblong  simple 
raceme,  consisting  of  four  oblong  white  petals. 
The  fruit  is  an  oval,  purplish-black  juicy 
berry.  Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Found 
in  mountainous  limestone  tracts  in  the  north. 
The  berries  of  the  plant  are  said  to  possess 
expectorant  and  antispasmodic  qualities ;  they 
have,  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  a  fetid  nau- 
seous odour,  and  have  the  general  reputation 
of  being  poisonous. 


THE    LOMBARDY   POPLAR. 

A  beautiful  and  lofty  growing  tree,  soon 
attaining  to  maturity,  and  consequently  much 
prized  wherever  shelter  is  required.  This  trait 
in  its  character  recommends  it  also  to  all  who 
are  anxious  for  immediate  effect,  by  raising 
around  their  residences  that  venerable  air  which 
hard-wooded  trees  are  so  slow  in  producing.  It 
grows  in  its  greatest  beauty  when  planted  in 
rich  damp  soil,  near  to  running  streams  ;  but 
it  will  grow  tolerably  on  any  soil,  though  in 
exposed  and  dry  situations  its  leaves  soon  be- 
come unsightly,  and  fall  off.  On  the  plains  of 
Persia,  its  native  country,  travellers  represent 
it  as  reaching  a  noble  altitude,  and  conferring 
dignity  on  situations  which  are  in  themselves 
of  common-place  character.  It  is  a  tree,  in 
short,  which  is  interesting  both  to  the  eye  and 
ear.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  delightful  to 
hear  it  awakening  itself  to  the  slightest  breeze 
that  may  be  abroad  in  summer-time,  relieving 
the  scene  from  that  checked  and  lifeless-like 
appearance  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
during  still  weather.  Gilpin  argues  otherwise, 
and  says,  that  "  when  the  gentle  breeze,  press- 
ing upon  the  quivering  poplar,  bends  it  only 
in  easy  motion,  while  a  serene  sky  indicates 
the  heavens  to  be  at  peace,  there  is  nothing 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  motion  of  the  tree  ; 
it  seems  to  have  taken  its  form  from  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sea  air,  or  some  other  malign 
impression ;  and,  contracting  an  unnatural 
appearance,  disgusts." 

Several  other  writers  express  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  this  tree.  Cobbett  considers 
it  "a  great  ugly  tree  ;"  Sang  coincides  in  this 
opinion  ;  and  in  Prince  Piickler  Muskau's 
estimation,  it  is  "too  fluttering."  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  of  the  objections  to  this 
tree,  as  a  landscape  ornament,  apply  to  the  in- 
judicious mode  in  which  it  is  so  often  planted. 


In  its  growth,  the  Lombardy  poplar  preserves 
a  great  uniformity  of  character,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  apt  to  offend  wherever  a  con- 
tinued repetition  takes  place.  As  a  landscape 
ornament,  however,  this  tree,  in  itself,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  sylvan  ob- 
jects suited  to  the  climate  of  Britain.  Con- 
trasted with  the  generality  of  trees,  which  are 
round-headed,  it  has  that  admirable  effect 
which  we  almost  invariably  find  copied  in 
paintings  of  rural  and  sylvan  scenes ;  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  other  tree  per- 
forms the  same  office  when  grouped  with 
buildings.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
especially  around  the  metropolis,  it  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  too  great  profusion.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that,  being  a  fast-growin" 
tree,  it  is  eagerly  sought  by  all  who  wish  im- 
mediate shelter  to  their  residences ;  and  after 
having  attained  to  maturity,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  any  proprietor  thinks  of 
felling  it. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  traits  connected 
with  the  poplar  is  its  fitness  to  be  planted  in 
towns  and  cities.  It  occupies  little  space  ; 
obstructs  not  the  light ;  has  little  or  no  drop- 
ping of  water  from  its  branches  during  wet 
weather  ;  raises  a  rustling  noise  overhead,  pro- 
claiming the  coming  storm  ;  is  a  resort  for 
singing-birds ;  and  is  generally  esteemed  as 
exhibiting,  close  to  our  windows,  the  changeful 
picture  of  the  seasons.  How  is  it,  then,  that  such 
a  dearth  of  verdure  should  prevail  in  so  many 
towns  ?  Though  this  question  must  be  left 
to  be  decided  by  others,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  the 
cause  which  leads  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
town,  as  with  one  consent,  to  ornament  their 
dwellings  with  trees  and  shrubs;  whilst  the 
populace  of  another  seem  to  delight  in  the 
bare  and  burnt-up  appearance  of  bricks.  A 
journey  over  England  affords  many  a  striking 
contrast  in  this  respect.  Birmingham,  for 
instance,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  without 
trees ;  whilst  Lichfield,  not  far  distant,  is 
crowned  with  verdure.  In  the  east  of  Eng- 
land it  is  the  same :  Norwich  seems  to  have 
been  built  in  a  garden  or  arboretum ;  whilst 
Lynn,  a  town  which  Nature  has  done  much 
for,  appears  to  be  in  this  respect  far  behind 
the  age,  for  it  has  no  trees  waving  high  over 
its  buildings. 

Though  evergreens,  on  account  of  their 
dense  and  sombre  aspect,  will  always  be  pre- 
ferred for  churchyard  ornaments,  yet  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  poplar  should  not  be  intro- 
duced, if  sparingly  planted,  in  our  cemeteries; 
more  especially  until  others,  better  suited, 
attain  to  a  proper  size.  In  short,  wherever 
other  trees  are  planted,  the  poplar  is  required 
to  correct   the  monotonous  expression  of  ro- 
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tundity  observable  in  the  oak,  elm,  beech, 
chestnut,  and  others  ;  for  no  other  deciduous 
tree  has  the  same  habit. 

As  a  park  ornament  it  has  its  uses;  but,  as 
Loudon  has  well  observed,  it  is  a  dangerous 
tree  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  well 
studied  the  art  of  landscape  composition. 


The  propagation  of  this  tree  is  so  simple, 
and  so  generally  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  this  point.  It  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  either  by  cuttings,  layers,  suckers, 
or  seeds,  and  has  the  advantage  over  many 
others  in  suffering  but  little  from  being  trans- 
planted when  of  a  large  size. 


ROTATION  CROPS  FOR  ALLOTMENTS. 


The  most  usual  way  in  which  allotments 
are  disposed  is  as  under;  the  crops  returning 
in  rotation  every  seven  years.  Thus,  the  first 
division,  now  in  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  is  fol- 
lowed by  clover ;  then  by  potatoes,  taken  off 
early  enough  to  be  followed  by  another  crop 
in  the  same  year,  generally  white  turnips  or 
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rape  ;  and  so  on,  until  No.  7  is  reached,  which 
will,  of  course,  be  succeeded  by  barley,  &c.  as 
before.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  crops 
extend  from  side  to  side  of  the  field-table,  the 
road  being  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  afford  easy 
access  with  manure  both  to  the  right  and  lett 
hand : — 


Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats, 

{ 

laid  down  with  Clover, 

t 

Clover 

for  stall-feeding. 

Potatoes,  followed,  in  August, 

by  Turnips  or  Rape. 

Late 

Potatoes. 

Tares  cut  in  spring1,  and 

followed  by  Turnips. 

Late  or 

Winler  Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Turnips. 

Carrots, 

Cabbages,  &c. 

In  very  small  allotments,  the  usual  mode  is 
to  have  one  moiety  in  wheat,  and  the  other  in 
green  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbages,  peas, 
beans,  turnips,  carrots,  mangold-wurtzel,  &c, 
changing  the  crops  every  year. 

Wheat,  sow  from  20th  October  till  Novem- 
ber 16,  dibbled  or  in  drills:  if  in  drills,  let 
them  be  6  inches  apart,  and  21-  inches  deep. 
In  dibbling,  steep  your  seed  in  urine,  and  use 
plenty  of  rape-dust  to  make  it  part.  The 
rows  6  inches  apart,  and  6  inches  distant,  and 
3  inches  deep,  3  seeds  in  each  hole,  or  as  near 
io  3  as  possible.  If  dibbled,  one  bushel  per  acre. 

Oats,  sow  March  15,  in  drills  6  inches 
apart  ;  3  bushels  of  common  manure  to  a  rod. 

Barley,  sow  April  15,  at  the  rate  of  2 
bushels  per  acre. 

Beans,  sow  February  10,  in  rows  18  inches 
apart,  and  3  inches  asunder,  covering  them 
3  inches  deep. 


Peas,  which  should  follow  corn-crops,  15th 
February,  in  drills,  8  or  9  inches  apart,  1 
bushel  to  j  acre. 

Turnips,  a  few  in  May,  and  throughout 
June  and  July,  \  lb.  to  j  acre. 

Carrots,  16th  March,  in  drills  12  inches 
apart.  Give  no  manure,  but  let  them  follow 
a  crop  which  had  been  richly  manured. 
Ground  dug  two  spits  deep  is  the  fittest  for 
them.      Seed,  4  lbs.  per  acre. 

Mangold-Wurtzel,  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and 
1  foot  distant  in  the  rows.  A  good  plan  is  to 
dibble  the  seeds,  dropping  3  or  4  seeds  in  one 
hole.     May  6th  is  the  time. 

Potatoes,  any  time  in  November,  12  inches 
deep,  the  lines  about  3  feet  apart.  Short- 
growing,  early  sorts,  may  be  put  in  lines  2 
feet  apart. 

Cabbage,  sow  in  beds  August  1>  and  plant 
them  out  in  November. 
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Rye,  for  green  food,  sow  25th  September, 
24  gallons  liquid  manure  to  1  rod,  previous  to 
digging  the  ground.  In  drills  5  inches  apart, 
using  2}y  bushels  per  acre. 

Tares,  September  18,  in  drills,  1\  bushels 
per  acre  ;  or  broadcast,  4  bushels  per  acre. 

Any  directions  as  to  the  quantity  of  manure 
to  be  used,  without  knowing  what  such  ma- 
nure is  composed  of,  must  be  fallacious.  Five 
cwt.  of  the  following  mixture  applied  to  an 
imperial  acre  has  been  recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  agriculturists  in  this  country: — 

s.  d. 

78|  lbs.  bone-dust,  at  2*.  6d.  per  bushel    .     .     4  4J 

25      „     sulphate  of  ammonia 3  9 

lj    „     pearl-ash 0  2£ 

[  25      ,,     common  salt 0  6 

2  J    „     dry  sulphate  of  soda 0  2J 

132J    „     at  a  cost  of 9     0* 

Planting  Hedges.  —  The  best  time  for 
planting  Whitethorn  hedges  is  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn ;  for  at  that 
juncture  a  tree  is  at  complete  rest,  and  has  not 
commenced  to  prepare  the  necessary  secretion 
for  its  support  during  the  following  spring 
and  summer.  The  latter  part  of  October,  and 
the  commencement  of  November,  then,  is  the 
season  when  those  plants  should  be  removed. 
September  and  October  are  the  months  in 
which  hedges  should  be  trimmed ;  and  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  dig  about  their  roots 
in  order  to  add  manure,  this  work  should  be 
also  performed  in  November.  If  a  hedge 
should  not  require  manuring,  the  hoe  only 
should  be  used  in  cleaning. 


HOTHOUSE    AND     GREENHOUSE     ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

(See  Frontispiece) 

There  is  much  yet  remains  to  be  realized 
in  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  cultivation 
of  plants,  not  only  as  regards  their  number 
and  dimensions,  but  also  in  their  arrange- 
ments and  details.  Look  where  we  may,  we 
seldom  see  more  than  the  same  kind  of  flat 
lean-to  or  span  roofs,  the  same  kind  of  formal 
stages  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  and 
the  same  kind  of  formal  beds  when  the  latter 
are  planted  out  in  borders  of  prepared  soil. 
Even  refinements  or  elegancies  of  construc- 
tion fail  to  invest  such  buildings  with  any  cha- 
racter of  distinctness  or  novelty,  owing  to  the 
sameness  or  monotony  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  design.  So  very  generally  is  this  the 
case,  that  one  can  form  a  tolerably  good  idea 
beforehand  of  nine-tenths  of  the  buildings 
which  exist.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  exterior, 
some  improvement  in  this  respect  has  resulted 
from  the  partial  adoption  of  what  is  called 
the  ridge-and-furrow  style  of  roof ;  this  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  small  spans  placed  side  by 


side,  so  as  to  cover  the  area  ;  and  they  admit 
of  being  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  very 
ornamental  effect.  This  style,  too,  forms  the 
basis  of  the  plan  which  promises  to  subvert 
the  monotonous  interior  arrangements  already 
referred  to,  inasmuch  as  when  applied  on  a 
grand  scale,  it  facilitates  the  covering  of  larger 
areas  of  ground,  in  which  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  departing  from  long-cherished  arrange- 
ments must  eventually  lead  to  great  improve- 
ments in  this  respect.  But  even  as  now 
generally  applied,  this  style  of  building  leaves 
the  interior  unchanged,  for  the  same  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  plants  is  in  most  cases  fol- 
lowed. 

This  ought  not  to  be.  Gardens  would  lose 
half  their  charms  were  we  to  see  the  same 
thing  imaged  everywhere:  it  is,  in  fact,  in 
the  endless  variety  in  connexion  with  intrinsic 
beauty,  of  which  they  admit,  that  their  fasci- 
nations rest.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so 
with  horticultural  erections  for  the  growth  of 
exotic  vegetation  ?  Why  should  these,  which 
are  to  a  certain  extent  invested  with  the  ad- 
ditional charm  of  rarity,  be  deprived  of  the 
charm  of  variety?  Why  should  we  not  have 
groves,  and  lakes,  and  flower  gardens,  and 
rocks,  and  caverns,  with  their  appropriate  ve- 
getation, within  as  well  as  without  ?  In  the 
former  case  their  beauties  would  be  available 
either  for  admiration  or  study  at  all  seasons ; 
in  the  latter,  the  fickleness  of  our  climate 
often  acts  as  a  preventive  to  both  these 
exercises. 

We  are  not  without  experience  of  arrange- 
ments such  as  those  which  are  here  proposed 
for  more  general  adoption.  The  conservatory 
in  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in 
the  Regent's  Park,  which  covers  at  present  an 
area  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
by  seventy-five  feet,  and  which  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  contemplated  design,  is  laid  out 
in  this  informal  manner,  with  groups  of  allied 
plants  that  will  eventually  give  it  something 
the  character  of  a  natural  grove.  The  com- 
plete design  of  this  fine  building  embraces  also 
an  artificial  lake  for  the  growth  of  tropical 
aquatics,  and  provides  for  the  disposal  of  the 
surface  in  a  picturesque  and  undulating  man- 
ner. Another  instance  occurs  at  The  Holme, 
Regent's  Park,  the  residence  of  J.  Anderson, 
Esq.,  where  is  a  rock  house  for  Orchids  and 
Ferns,  of  which  the  frontispiece  of  the  present 
volume  is  a  representation.  This,  though  on  a 
small  scale,  is  a  fairy  scene,  and  attests  the  taste 
with  which  the  proprietor  patronizes  the  de- 
lightful science  of  horticulture.  Here  there 
is  no  similarity  to  be  traced  with  the  erections 
which  are  usually  seen  ;  and  on  entering  it  the 
eye  is  at  once  relieved  from  that  monotony 
which  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  so 
generally  apparent  as  to  become  wearisome, 
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despite  the  fair  forms  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
There  are  no  classes  of  plants,  perhaps,  with 
which  a  more  marked  effect  could  have  been 
produced,  than  those  which  are  here  selected; 
the  one  group  growing  naturally  for  the  most 
part  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  attached  to 
rugged  stones  ;  the  other  clothing  the  cavern- 
ous recesses  of  the  rocks  with  the  tenderest 
and  most  graceful  of  vegetable  drapery.  We 
believe  the  designing  and  erection  of  this 
novel  Orchid  house  is  to  be  attributed  to  Mr. 
Marnock,  the  curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society.  Our  more  immediate  object  is  briefly 
to  describe  this  building. 

To  proceed  : — The  general  outline  of  the 
building  is  that  of  a  square  ;  the  area,  how- 
ever, is  larger  than  this  would  indicate,  on 
account  of  some  cavern-like  recesses  which  are 
formed  in  the  side  walls,  on  one  side  especially. 
On  the  one  hand  the  building  is  connected 
with  a  greenhouse,  which  forms  part  of  the 
same  erection,  and  does  not  differ  from  those 
commonly  seen,  except  in  being  of  light  and 
elegant  construction.  On  the  other  side  it  is 
connected  with  a  massive  piece  of  rock-work, 
forming  part  of  an  ampliitheatre,  where  the 
wildnessand  rudeness  of  nature  is  successfully 
imitated, — on  a  small  scale,  though  much 
beyond  what  is  usually  seen.  The  rock- 
work  here  referred  to  forms  the  entrance  to  a 
cavernous  rocky  passage,  by  which  the  Orchid 
house  is  readied.  The  first  glance  of  the  in- 
terior, obtained  through  a  doorway  of  coloured 
glass  which  connects  it  with  this  cavern,  is 
very  striking  and  beautiful.  The  walls  are 
entirely  rugged  and  irregular,  and  are  formed 
of  vitrified  brick  and  cement,  built  up  so  as  to 
represent  natural  rock :  on  the  projecting  parts 
of  these  rugged  walls,  and  also  in  little  hollow 
places  formed  for  their  reception,  the  plants 
are  fixed  ;  ferns  being  chiefly  placed  in  these 
positions.  Jn  the  centre  is  a  group  of  rock- 
work,  forming  an  irregular  arch  over  a  pool 
of  water;  this  rock-work  is  covered  with 
plants  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  walls.  The 
pool  of  water  referred  to  is  continued  beneath 
the  pathway  on  one  side,  and  carried  onwards 
into  one  of  the  deepest  recesses.  Gold  fish,  as 
well  as  aquatic  plants,  are  introduced  into  the 
water.  The  pathway — or  at  least  the  space 
left  for  walking — is  as  informal  as  the  walls, 
rising  and  faliing  in  connexion  with  the  ad- 
joining rock-work.  Beneath  this  floor  are  laid 
the  hot-water  pipes  for  supplying  heat ;  these, 
are  laid  in  a  water-tight  channel,  and  imme- 
diately over  them  are  numerous  "  chinks  and 
crevices,'"  by  which  not  only  heat  is  admitted, 
but  moisture  also,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  when 
the  pipes  are  flooded.  The  roof,  which  is  plain 
and  simple,  and  fixed  at  a  low  angle,  is  formed 
of  large  panes  of  the  British  sheet  glass.  The 
Orchids  are  partly  grown  in  baskets  and  on 


blocks,  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  partly  in 
pots  placed  about  on  the  rock-work. 

We  affect,  not  to  state  that  this  building  is 
faultless  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son has  here  provided  what  in  principle,  at 
least,  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
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acknowledged  by  the  respective  initials  attached  to  each. 

Summer  Stocks.  —  A  very  intelligent 
English  gardener,  residing  at  Hamburgh, 
observes  that  his  experience  indicates  several 
points  in  the  culture  of  these  flowers  which  do 
not  receive  proper  attention.  He  says : — 
"  The  first  sowing  may  be  made  any  time  in 
March,  to  suit  circumstances  ;  and  when  they 
come  up,  keep  a  watchful  eye  that  the  first 
sprung  seeds  do  not  damp  off.  This  I  take  to 
be  a  particular  point  in  securing  the  greatest 
quantity  of  double  flowers.  When  the  least 
appearance  of  damp  appears,  they  should  be 
immediately  transplanted  ;  but  if  not,  the 
sooner  this  is  performed  the  better.  The  fol- 
lowing plan  I  have  adopted  with  success  : — 
I  fill  a  frame  with  soil,  and  make  small  holes 
all  over,  about  two  inches  in  diameter  ;  I  fill 
these  with  moss,  placing  the  plants  in  the 
centre  of  the  moss.  By  the  time  for  planting 
out,  the  moss  will  be  matted  with  roots,  and 
the  ball  of  moss  can  be  removed  to  where  they 
are  intended  to  flower,  without  the  plants 
receiving  the  least  check.  This  mode  is  pre- 
ferable to  using  small  pots,  because  the  roots 
generally  make  to  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and, 
when  turned  out,  are  more  or  less  injured  : 
besides,  it  is  of  some  advantage  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  pots.  No  plant  is  more  sus- 
ceptible of  a  check  in  any  way  than  the  Stock  ; 
and  I  think  it  has  less  chance  of  receiving  it 
when  moss  is  used  than  if  potted,  for  there  is 
not  the  risk  of  its  getting  pot-bound,  or  the 
roots  being  injured  in  tinning  out.  If  they 
are  to  be  well  grown,  they  must  receive  no 
check  from  the  time  of  sowing,  until  they  are 
placed  where  they  are  to  flower.  And,  as 
before  mentioned,  particular  care  should  be 
taken  in  securing  those  plants  that  come  first 
up,  for  I  have  proved  that  they  produce  the 
greatest  quantity  of  double  flower.*.  The  soil 
lor  them  should  be  of  medium  texture,  ne'il'her 
too  light  nor  very  heavy,  and  should  be  well 
enriched  with  dung  ;  in  fact,  they  will  bear 
almost  any  quantity  of  rotten  hot-bed  dung. 
Ten-weeks  Stocks,  sown  after  the  first  ol 
May,  never  grow  and  flower  fine  ;  they  are 
always  stunted." — G.  J. 
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HORTICULTURAL    NOTES. 


Economical  Heating.— The  following  is 
a  detail  of  a  very  simple  mode  of  supplying 
heat  to  a  pine-pit,  which  might  be  adopted 
without  difficulty  in  many  other  places  : — 

Some  years  ago  a  pit  was  erected  here  for 
growing  pines,  but  as  the  proprietor  was 
afaid  of  the  expense  of  fire,  it  was  determined 
that  the  front  and  end  walls  should  be  pigeon- 
holed three  feet  below  the  ground  level,  and  a 
trench  provided,  to  be  filled  with  dung,  the  heat 
of  which  was  to  come  into  a  six-inch  flue,  to  af- 
ford the  principal  supply  of  heat,  with  a  fire-flue 
at  the  back  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  very 
cold  weather.  The  result  was  that  plenty  of 
heat  was  produced,  and  good  fruit  grown,  but 
at  an  enormous  expense  of  labour  in  renewing 
the  dung,  and  waste  of  fuel ;  as  the  flue  having 
a  rapid  draught  and  speedy  termination,  as 
much  heat  escaped  up  the  chimney  as  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  have  heated 
the  structure  (without  any  dung),  if  properly 
applied.  Being  anxious  to  remedy  this  with- 
out incurring  much  expense,  I  resolved  upon 
taking  down  the  fire-flue  at  the  back,  and  the 
dung-heat  flues  at  the  front  and  end,  and  to 
have  no  flue  whatever  inside  the  pit,  by  which 
means  I  should  be  able  to  place  the  back  row 
of  pines  where  the  fire-flue  was  formerly 
placed,  and  each  row  following  would  at  last 
bring  the  front  row  out  of  the  shade  of  the 
front  wall,  and  consequently  they  would  re- 
ceive the  rays  of  the  sun  the  same  as  the  others. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  space  before  occu- 
pied with  the  back  flue,  with  the  additional 
space  of  the  dung- heat  flue  in  front,  would  af- 
ford plenty  of  room  to  walk  along,  the  height 
being  about  six  feet.  It  was  necessary  to 
build  a  nine-inch  wall,  to  form  the  pit  to  hold 
the  tan,  along  the  front  of  which,  between  the 
pines,  there  would  be  ample  room  for  propa- 


gating many  things  which  would  otherwise  re- 
quire an  additional  hot -bed.  The  inside  being 
thus  completed,  the  flue  was  built  along  the 
trench,  outside  the  pit  formerly  occupied  by 
the  dung,  which  was  completed  with  the  same 
bricks,  and  as  many  extra  new  tiles  for  the 
bottom  and  top  of  the  flue  as  the  two  ends 
required.  The  furnace  was  also  fixed  in  the 
same  trench,  with  holes  by  the  side  for  the 
admission  of  cold  air  into  the  chamber,  as 
occasion  might  require,  the  tiles  on  which 
the  flue  was  built,  resting  on  one  brick  in 
thickness,  in  order  that  no  heat  might  be 
buried;  the  width  and  height  of  the  trench 
affording  plenty  of  room  at  the  sides  and  top 
of  the  flue  for  the  hot  air  to  circulate.  On 
the  top  of  the  wall  surrounding  the  flue,  and 
resting  in  the  top  row  of  pigeon-holes  in  the 
front  wall  of  the  pit,  were  placed  strong  iron 
rods,  to  be  covered  with  slates,  to  form  the  top 
to  the  air  chamber.  On  these  was  laid  about 
six  inches  of  soil,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
heat,  which  acquired  sufficient  warmth  for  the 
growth  and  propagation  of  a  variety  of  plants 
under  hand-glasses,  which  would  not  succeed 
without  artificial  heat.  I  had  imagined  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  means  to 
procure  moist  heat,  but  it  was  not  so ;  for 
the  flue  being  in  such  a  damp  situation,  as 
kindly  a  moist  heat  was  produced  as  could  be 
desired.  Over  the  furnace  I  had  a  cistern  placed, 
to  receive  the  water  from  the  roof,  thereby 
securing  at  all  times  a  supply  of  warm  water, 
which  is  no  small  advantage.  This  has  been 
done  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and  has 
proved  advantageous  in  many  ways  ;  for  we 
now  obtain  a  better  supply  of  heat  than  we 
formerly  did  with  the  assistance  of  the  dung, 
and  we  consume  less  fuel.  G.  J. 
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